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FIRST  DAY. 


The  Sectionin Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medicamet  at  the  Columbian  University, 
Comer  of  H  and  15th  Sta.,  on  Monday,  September  5th,  at  3  P.  m.  Among  those 
in  attendaoce  were  President  Traill  Green,  M.D.,  of  Easton,  Penna. ;  Vice-Presidents 
Justus  Andeer,  M.D.,  of  Munich,  Germany ;  J.  M.  G.  Carter,  M.D.,  of  Waukegan, 
LL;  Thomas  Edmonston  Charles,  M.D.,  Rome,  Italy;  J.  G.  S.  Coghill,  M.D., 
Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  England;  A.  Fricke,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wm.  Mur- 
rell,  M.D.,  London,  England;  Chas.  D.  F.  Phillips,  M.D.,  London,  Eng. ;  Ralph  Stock- 
man, M.D.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  Secretaries  Drs.  L.  Lewin,  Berlin,  Germany; 
Alfred  S.  Gubb,  London,  England;  and  Frank  Woodbury,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Among  those  in  attendance  upon  the  Session  were :  Drs.  J.  Gnezda,  Berlin ;  F.  E. 
Stewart,  Wihmngton,  Del.;  De  Witt  C.  Wade,  Holly,  Michigan;  J.  Z.  (Jerhart, 
Hanisburg,  Pa.;  Gasper  Griswold,  New  York;  J.  N.  Upshur,  Richmond,  Va.; 
John  R  Brackett,  Washmgton,  D.  C;  Hugh  Hamihon,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Wm. 
Ward,  Washington,  D.  C;  A.  S.  Hull,  Chambersburg,  Pa.;  H.  G.  Beyer,  Surg. 
U.  S.  Army;  J.  Solis  Cohen,  Philadelphia,  and  others. 

Vioe-President  Dr.  Phillips,  of  London,  took  the  chair  during  the  deliveiy  of  the 
Address  of  the  President  of  the  Section. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

HI8T0IRB    DU  PROQR^S  DE    LA  MATI^RB  MEDICALE  DANS  LES  ^TATS-UNIS. 

GESCHICHTE  DES  FOBTSGHRITTEB  DEB  BfATEBIA  IfEDICA  IN  DEN  YEBEINIGTEN 

8TAATEN. 

openingTaddbess. 

TRAILL  QREEN,  M.D.,  LLD.  • 
Presideni  of  th«  Section. 

Gentlemen  op  the  Section  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  op  the 
Ninth  International  Medical  Congress  : — 

Coming  together  after  the  veiy  cordial  welcome  to  this  City  which  has  been 
given  to  the  Congress,  we  can  enter  cheerfhlly  upon  the  work  which  we  have  under- 
taken to  do  by  appointment  of  the  Congress,  as  cultivators  of  the  science  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  We  are  not  strangers,  as  Mr.  Bayard  said  this 
morning,  but  of  the  brotherhood  of  science,  always  and  in  eveiy  land  united  by  a 
common  bond.     It  is  proper  that  we  should  hold  in  high  esteem  this  department  of 
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oar  prafeffiional  stadies,  and  oonsider  how  large  and  important  is  the  place  which  it 
occapieB.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  other  departments  of  our  pro- 
fession are  dependent,  in  a  veiy  large  degree,  upon  the  student  of  Materia  Medica, 
who  investigates  the  properties  of  medicines  and  makes  known  the  results  of  his 
studies.  The  surgeon,  the  practitioner  of  medidhe,  the  obstetrician,  all  are  depend- 
ent upon  him  who  pursues  the  study  of  Materia  Medica. 

We  believe  that  our  associates  in  the  profession  do  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  aid 
which  they  receive  from  us.  The  active  practitioners  of  the  profession  learn  much 
of  the  application  and  properties  of  medicines,  but  there  remains  beyond  what  they 
learn,  which  can  be  acquired  by  special  experiments  only  on  the  lower  animals,  the 
stody  of  the  physiological  action  of  remedies;  and  this  the  busy  practitioner  cannot 
find  time  for.  We  believe  that  the  assent  of  the  profession  will  be  given  to  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  It  is  a  noble  service  which  we  render  to  the  other  departments 
of  medicine;  let  us  give  it  most  heartily. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  this 
oountiy,  when  the  colonies  were  seeking  to  establish  a  government  in  the  presence  of 
a  savage  people,  and  while  laboring  to  supply  their  physical  wants,  arrangements 
were  made  for  giving  instruction  in  Materia  Medica. 

As  our  history  of  the  study  of  Materia  Medica  illustrates  the  statement  made  as 
to  its  importance  in  the  profession,  I  will  devote  to  this  subject  the  brief  time  allotted 
to  me  in  the  midst  of  pressing  work  of  the  Section.  In  November,  1765,  Dr.  John 
Morgan  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica,  in  Philadelphia.  He 
graduated  M.  D.,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1763,  and  was  a  member  of  the  R  C.  P.,  Edin- 
burgh, and  F.  K  S.,  London.  It  was  announced  that  the  lectures  would  be  given 
three  times  a  week  and  would  last  between  three  and  four  month&  Br.  Morgan  was 
«minentiy  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  Materia  Medica.  Writing  to  Dr.  Cullen, 
he  remarked,  ^^lam  now  preparing  for  America,  to  see  whether,  after  fourteen 
years'  devotion  to  medicine,  I  can  get  my  living  without  turning  apothecaiy  or  prao- 
tttiooer  of  surgery.  My  scheme  of  instituting  lectures  you  will  hereafter  know 
more  of" 

These  lectures  were  designed  for  young  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  study  of 
medkane.  The  Medical  School  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  sanctioned  the  leo- 
tores,  and  in  1766  Dr.  Morgan  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  in  the  College,  which  aft;erward  became  the  University  of  Penni^l- 
vania.  He^gave  at  the  same  time  preparatoiy  courses  in  Botany,  Chemistry  uid 
Materia  Medica. 

Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  a  native  of  Oermantown,  Pa.,  pursued  his  medical  studies  in 
£arope,  oommendng  the  study  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica  under  Linnaus,  in 
Sweden.  He  wrote  with  great  delight  of  his  teacher,  and  the  study  of  Botany  in 
ezcoraons  with  him  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day,  and  other  studies  after  these 
excundons.  linnasus  imbued  his  pupils  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  Mr.  Kuhn 
seemed  to  have  been  a  favorite,  for  it  was  said  of  him  *''  Lmnoeo  ex  disciptUis  aocept- 
iuimus,"  Leaving  Sweden,  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  graduated  in  1767.  Three  months  aft»r  his  return  to  America, 
be  entered  upon  his  first  course  of  instruction  in  Botany,  in  May,  1768,  and  for 
twenty  years  taught  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College.  This  history 
^owB  us  that  these  studies  were  introduced  and  conducted  by  the  most  thoroughly 
educated  men  of  the  time,  and  their  education  was  conducted  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Umversity  of  Edinburgh;  so  early  was  there  professional  unity  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  professbn  on  the  Western  and  Eastern  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  and  this 
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hafi  been  streDgthened  by  interoourse,  in  these  later  days,  with  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  and  hospitals  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  In  1788  the  matter  of 
forming  a  pharmacopoeia  was  brought  before  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadel- 
phia. A  committee  to  consider  it  was  appointed,  but  nothing  further  was  done.  It 
proved,  however,  that  there  was  a  need  felt  in  the  profession  for  a  work  of  this  kind. 

The  first  Dispensatory  was  published  by  Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe,  who  wa& 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmapy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  At 
the  early  age  of  ten  years  he  went  to  Europe,  and  completed  his  classical  education  in 
Edinburgh.  He  then  attended  a  course  of  medical  lectures  there.  His  medical 
studies  were  continued  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  was  graduated  at  the  University  in 
1794.  He  then  returned  to  Europe,  was  a  pupU  in  the  London  Hospital  for  a 
year ;  studied  again  in  Edinburgh,  as  well.3S  in  Paris,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia 
in  1796. 

Dr.  Carson,  the  historian  of  our  Pennsylvania  University,  says,  **  The  American 
Dispensatoiy  (Dr.  Coxe's  work  just  named)  was  largely  derived  from  Duncan's  Edin- 
burgh Dispensatoiy.''  The  edition  which  was  in  use  when  I  entered  the  Uni- 
versity was  published  in  1831,  and  was  the  ninth  edition.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
preface  of  this  edition  from  which  one  may  learn  when  the  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished. It  is  veiy  certain,  however,  that  it  held  a  very  high  place  among  the  physi- 
cians and  pharmacists  of  this  countiy  for  many  years.  It  is  possible  that  Dr.  James 
Thacker  wrote  as  early  as  Dr.  Coxe,  for  I  have  found  that  he  published  *^  The 
American  New  Dispensatoiy,''  second  edition,  1813. 

Dr.  Nathan  Chapman,  in  1817,  published  the  first  American  work  on  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics.  I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  work  in  1832,  in  the 
University.  At  that  time  the  sixth  edition  was  our  text-book.  I  remember  the 
great  delight  the  study  of  it  afforded  me;  the  style  was  beautiful,  and  the  instruction 
was  very  practical  The  pupils  of  the  University  of  that  day  have  not  forgotten  this 
excellent  treatise,  nor  the  interesting  lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  which  its 
author  delivered.  Dr.  Chapman  refers  with  high  commendation  to  Dr.  Benjamin 
Smith  Barton,  as  one  who  had  done  much  to  make  known  the  medical  botany 
of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  succeeded  Dr.  Barton  as  a 
cultivator  of  the  same  field. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  was  published  in  1820,  and  was  a 
valuable  work,  making  known  to  the  physician  and  pharmacist  the  properties  of  the 
officinal  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  the  method  of  preparing  the  standard 
preparationa  Its  regular  publication  and  constant  improvement  every  ten  years 
from  the  first  issue  of  it,  has  done  much  to  advance  the  proper  study  of  our  science. 

The  very  able  work  of  Drs.  Wood  and  Bache,  **The  Dispensatory  of  the  United 
States, ' '  appeared  in  1 833.  The  sale  of  no  medical  work  ever  equaled  the  sale  of  this ; 
the  15th  edition  appeared  in  1883,  ^Prearranged,  thoroughly  revised  and  largely 
rewritten,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  Joseph  P.  Eemington,  PH.O.,  and  Samuel 
P.  Sadtler,  PH.  D.  and  P.  c.  s." 

There  were  other  treatises  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  professional  history  of  our 
science  which  were  valuable  helps  to  the  study  of  Materia  Medica,  of  which  I  should 
make  mention  :  A  third  edition  of  Cullen's  *^  Materia  Medica  "  was  published  in 
this  oountiy  in  1808;  *^  Indigenous  Medical  Botany,"  three  volumes,  by  Jacob 
Bigelow,  M.D.,  1817-1820;  John  Eberle,  M.D.,  ''Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics," 
two  volumes,  fourth  edition,  1834;  and  Dr.  Thos.  D.  Mitchell's  ''  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,"  1850. 

Of  the  works  of  American  authors,  those  of  Drs.  Qeo,  B.  Wood  and  H.  G.  Wood 
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sre  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Wood's  **  Therapeutics  and 
Pharmacology''  appeared  in  1856.  Dr.  Wood  had  filled  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica 
in  the  Uniyersity  as  well  as  that  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  as  a 
teacher  had  ooeapied  an  important  place  in  the  institution.  He  was  ahle,  financially, 
to  do  much  for  his  class.  He  erected  a  hot-house  and  from  it  exhibited  rare  living 
plants  which  had  medicinal  propertiea  His  nephew,  Dr.  H.  0.  Wood,  now  Pro- 
fessor 6f  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  published  his  work  on  ^^Therapeutics, 
Materia  Medica  and  Toxicology"  in  1875,  and  new  editions  have  appeared  almost 
annuaUy.  The  work  has  been  highly  educational  through  its  presenting  so  well  the 
physiological  action  of  medicines.  The  publication  in  this  country  of  Pereira's  '^Ele- 
ments of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  "  marks  an  important  era  in  the  issuing 
of  works  of  this  dassw 

Our  American  edition  was  beautifrdly  dedicated  to  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Wood,  and  was 
die  most  complete  work  published  up  to  that  period  in  the  United  States.  It  passed 
through  three  editions,  the  lamented  author  dying  while  the  second  volume  was  pass- 
ing through  the  press  in  England.  The  work  is  characterized  by  the  exhaustive  study 
of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  pleasant  to  read,  in  the  author's  pre&oe  to 
the  third  edition,  that  ''Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Lea,  the  respectable  publishers  of 
Philadelphia,  having  informed  me  of  their  intention  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  my 
'  Elements  of  Materia  Medica '  for  the  American  market,  I  tmdertook  the  correc- 
tion of  the  last  London  edition." 

In  1879  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.  published  in  their  Libraiy,  ''  Materia  Medica  and 
Then^)eutic8—y^etable  Kingdom,"  by  Dr.  Charles  D.  F.  Phillips,  of  London;  and 
in  their  library,  1882,  ^^  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics— Inorganic  Substances," 
hy  the  same  author.  Dr.  Phillips  gives  the  physiological  action  of  remedies  as  &r 
as  they  have  been  determined,  and  the  publication  of  his  works  in  Wood's 
libnuy  has  given  them  a  wide  circulation  in  this  countiy.  In  1882  Messrs.  Wood 
published  an  edition  of  Trousseau  and  Pidoux's  ^^  Treatise  on  Therapeutics,"  from 
the  ninth  French  edition. 

In  1884  they  published  a  *'  Manual  of  the  Medical  Botany  of  North  America," 
by  Dr.  I^wrenoe  Johnson,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Botany,  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  Bobley  Dunglison,  M.D.,  *^ General  Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica,"  two  volumes,  fourth  edition,  1850. 

Dr.  John  B.  Beck,  Dr.  Harrison,  Dr.  Biddle,  Dr.  RUey,  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  Materia  Medica,  and  there  are  many  Uving  teachers  whose  names  should  be 
mentioDed.  Pro&.  Stills  and  Maisch,  are  the  authors  of  a  popular  Dispensatory. 
Roberts  Bartholow,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Genend  Therapeutics  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  in  1876  published  a  **  Practical  Treatise  on  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. ' '    This  work  has  passed  through  several  editions. 

Prof  H.  C.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Isaac  Ott,  of  my  native  city,  have  done 
much  valuable  work  in  determining  the  physiological  action  of  medicines,  and  other 
living  teachers  and  students  of  Materia  Medica  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  these  properties  of  medicines  within  the  few  years  past  Our  fellow-laborers  in 
Europe  have  done  much  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  physiological  action  of 
medicines,  at  this  time  the  most  important  part  of  our  study.  We  shall  have  reports 
m  this  line  of  work  during  the  meetings  of  our  Section,  especially  from  Dr.  Phillips, 
of  London,  now  present  with  us ;  Dr.  Stockman,  of  London,  and  Dr.  Atkinson,  of 
Edinburgh. 

It  should  be  stated,  as  important  in  the  histoiy  of  the  subject  now  presented,  that 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  1 848  ( * '  Transactions  Ameri- 
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can  Medical  Association/'  vol  i,  p.  341),  a  paper  was  read  on  the  Indigenous  Medical 
Botany,  and  it  was  recommended  by  the  Committee  who  made  the  report,  that 
Botany  should  be  made  an  indispensable  study  in  a  medical  preliminaiy  education. 
Br.  N.  S.  Davis  was  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  and  has  taken  great  interest  in 
everything  connected  with  medical  progress,  and  now  is  honored  as  President  of  this 
Medical  Congress. ' 

In  1849  another  report  was  made  by  Br.  Bavis,  vol  n,  "'  Transactions  American 
Medical  Association ;  "  one  by  Br.  Porcher  on  the  **  Medicinal  Rants  of  South  Caro- 
lina. ' '     This  was  a  very  elaborate  report,  covering  186  lai^ge  octavo  pages. 

In  the  same  year  Br.  Williams  read  a  paper  on  the  '^Indigenous  Medical  Botany 
of  Massachusetts, ' '  vol.  n,  ' '  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association. ' '  In 
1852,  vol.  y,  Br.  A.  Clapp's  report  was  published  on  the  **  Medical  Botany  of  the 
UnitM  States."  It  occupied  217  pages  of  the  volume.  This  is  a  brief  histoiy  of 
the  progress  of  our  science  in  this  couutiy.  It  is  highly  flattering  to  those  who  were 
so  active  in  their  work.  No  department  of  medical  science  was  carried  forward  with 
equal  energy,  and  none  of  them  produced  so  many  and  such  valuable  works. 

Permit  me  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  here,  as  in  all  our  Societies,  we  shall  find  that 
we  mutually  so  help  each  other  that  we  gain  strength  for  future  woric  The  social 
advantages  are  not  the  least  of  the  advantages  obtained  in  associations  of  this  kind^ 
friendships  and  acquaintances  being  formed  which  memory  will  recall  in  future  years, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  the  profession  strengthened  in  eveiy  land  represented  in 
this  Congress. 

Entering  upon  the  business  of  this  Section,  I  look  for  your  support  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  to  which  I  am  called  as  your  Presiding  Officer. 

Keferences  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  above  history  to  *' History  of  the 
Medical  Bepartment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,**  by  Br.  Joseph  Carson ; 
*' A  Century  of  American  Medicine,  1776-1876;'*  **  Literature  and  Institutions,*' 
by  John  S.  Billings,  m.  d.  ;   '^Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association. ** 

Br.  Phillips. — I  wish  to  express  my  own  satisfaction,  and  the  pleasure  of  all  who 
listened  to  the  address  of  Br.  Green,  with  the  tenor  of  his  remarks.  For  myself 
and  my  friends  in  England,  I  desire  to  say  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  American 
physicians,  to  Bunglison,  Wood*,  Stills,  and  many  others,  which  have  stimulated 
us  to  greater  industiy  in  the  field  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Personally, 
I  have  for  many  years  taken  great  interest  in  therapeutics.  The  paper  which  I  propose 
to  read  to-morrow,  on  the  action  of  certain  drugs  on  the  circulation,  will  illustrate 
Br.  Green*  s  views,  since  it  is  based  upon  exact  observations  upon  the  size  of  the 
kidney  under  the  effect  of  different  drugs,  by  the  use  of  Roy's  onkometer. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Br.  Green  for  his  address. 
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The  following  abstract  was  read  : — 

INTRODUCTION  TO  A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  BOTANY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

INTRODUCTION  A  UNE  SYNOPSIS  DB  LA  BOTANIQUB  M^DICALE  DES  ETATS  UNIS. 

EINLETTDNG  ZU  EINER  DbERSICHT  UBEB  DIE  MEDICINISCHE  BOTANIK  DER 
YEREINIGTEN  8TAATEN. 

•  _ 

BY  J.  M.  O.  CARTER,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  8c.  D.,  PH.  D., 

The  etady  of  medical  plants  growing  in  the  United  States  \b  exceedingly  interesting 
and  important.  Many  physicians  have  worked  in  this  field  and  much  has  been  accom- 
plished toward  famishing  the  medical  profession  a  yaloable  list  of  medical  plants. 

The  writer  has  prepared  a  synopsis  of  the  medical  plants  of  this  country,  which 
indodes  140  orders,  620  geneia,  and  more  than  1300  species  and  varieties  of  native  and 
natnialized  plants.  The  list  of  vegetable  remedial  agents  in  this  ooontiy  has  been 
increased  to  this  namber  by  the  combined  efforts  of  physicians  and  botanists  who  have 
made  extensive  investigations  daring  the  past  few  years  in  the  Western  and  Soath- 
westem  States  and  Territories. 

Much  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  the  aid  of  the  Government.  Among  the  most 
rminent  botaiustB  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  saooess  in  this  work  are  Warren 
Upham,  Miimesota  Report  on  Botany;  Prof.  J.  M.  Coulter,  Botany  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain R^on;  ProC  Gray,  and  Brewer  and  Watson,  in  Botany  of  Califomia  and  Pacific 
Region,  and  Dr.  Rothrock,  in  Report  on  Botany  of  Southwestern  States  and  Territories, 
in  Wheeler's  Geographical  Survey.  Prof.  Gray's  standard  works  and  Chapman's 
Botany  of  the  Southern  States  are  invaluable  to  those  who  wish  to  examine  medical 
plants. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  our  medical  plants  are  immigrants,  coming  to  this 
eountiy  from  across  the  Atlantic  in  most  instances,  though  we  have  many  introduced 
from  warm  southern  dimes. 

Of  the  500  plants  described  by  that  great  Greek  medical  botanist,  Dioscorides, 
nearly  2000  years  ago,  100  or  more  are  found  in  the  United  States  as  native  or  natural- 
ized species.  The  naturalized  plants  embrace,  amoug  others,  Conium  Maculatum^  Solar 
nmm  DuleamarOy  Aoonitum  NapeUus,  Marrubium  vtUgarCy  Anthemis  Cotula  and  Datura 
Stramonium.  The  following  are  some  of  the  plants  described  by  Dioscorides  found 
native  in  the  United  States:  Achillea  Millefolium,  Brunella  vulgaris,  Juniperus  com- 
munis, Polygonum  Hydropiper,  Lycopodium  clavatum,  Convallaria  m^jalis,  Geranium 
Robertianum,  and  Galium  Aparine. 

Of  the  order  Ranunculaceas,  or  Crowfoot  family,  we  have  in  the  United  States 
some  17  genera  and  40  species  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  This  number  includes 
both  native  and  naturalized  species.  The  most  familiar  of  these  are,  Aconitum,  Hydras- 
tis, Coptis,  Cimicifuga,  Hepatica,  Caltha,  or  Marsh  Marigold.  Others,  as  Clematis, 
Anemone,  Ranunculus,  contain  valuable  species. 

The  order  Cruciferas,  or  Mustard  family,  has  16  genera  and  30  species  known  to 
possess  medical  properties. 

The  Older  Leguminosae,  or  Pulse  family,  is  represented  by  27  genera  and  45  species. 
The  most  &miliar  genera  are:  Trifolium,  Glycyrrhiza,  Baptisia  and  Cassia,  or  Senna. 

The  order  Rosaces,  or  Rose  fiimily,  has  only  about  15  genera,  but  57  species,  some 
of  which  are  very  important  Prunus,  Geum,  Fragaria,  Rubus,  and  -Potentilla  belong 
to  this  order. 

The  order  UmbelliferEe,  or  Parsley  family,  is  represented  in  the  United  States  by  43 
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species  and  26  genera.  Of  these  I  have  lately  found  Coninm  macolatnm  growing  wild 
in  Illinois,  prohahly  introdnoed  from  Eastern  States. 

The  most  important  family,  as  regards  the  number  of  medical  plants  it  contains,  is 
the  Compositse.  Of  this  order  there  are  in  this  conntiy  more  than  180  spedes  of  thera- 
peutic value,  represented  by  67  genera.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  are  Eupa- 
torium,  with  14  species  and  varieties;  Grindelia,  with  four  species;  Erigeron,  with  four 
species;  Anthemis,  with  foulr  species;  Senecio,  with  eight  species  and  varieties;  and 
Taraxacum. 

Ericacese,  or  Heath  family,  supplies  our  Materia  Medica  with  43  plants  in  19  genera. 
Besides  some  of  our  edible  berries,  some  of  the  important  genera  we  have  in  this  order 
are,  Arctostaphylos,  Gaultheria,  Chimaphila,  and  Pyrola. 

The  Nightshade  family,  SolanacesD,  embraces  Stramonium,  Hyoecyamus,  Capsicum, 
and  Tobacco  with  other  genera,  altogether  29  spedes. 

The  Figwort  family,  ScrophulariaceiB,  although  not  so  important  in  a  medical 
point  of  view,  contains  15  genera  and  31  spedes,  used  to  modify  or  mitigate  disease. 
Mullein,  Toad-flax  and  Scrophularia  are  familiar  plants  of  this  order. 

The  order  which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  native  spedes,  after  Compositee,  is 
Labiatffi,  or  the  Mint  £Eunily.  There  are  at  least  65  spedes  in  the  United  States,  in 
31  genera.  Some  of  the  most  common  and  important  genera  are  Mentha,  with  eight 
spedes;  Lyoopus,  with  three  species;  Hedeoma,  with  one  spedes;  Monarda,  with  throe 
spedes;  Nepita,  two  spedes;  Scutellaria,  with  five  spedes;  Marrubium,  one  spedes. 

The  Cone  family  gives  us  30  spedes  of  medical  value;  the  lily  £unily,  38;  the  Grass 
fiunily,  18,  and  the  Fern  &mily  24  spedes. 

The  remainder  of  the  140  orders  have  ftom  one  to  eleven  genera  and  from  one  to 
twenty-three  spedes. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  vegetable  Materia  Medica  of  our  country  is  very 
extensive.  Yet  the  study  may  be  greatly  simplified  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  &ct  that 
spedes  of  the  same  genus  have  similar  medical  properties,  and  difier  only  in  degree.  On 
account  of  the  greater  strength  of  one  property  above  another  in  different  species  of 
a  genus,  one  plant  may  be  very  popular  for  certain  diseases,  while  the  other  species 
are  scarcely  known.  In  the  genus  Grindelia,  the  G.  robusta  is  a  popular  remedy  for 
asthma  and  bronchial  affections;  while  G.  squarrosa  is  less  known,  and  G.  hiisutula  and 
G.  glntinosa  are  scarcely  known  at  all  out  of  their  own  locality.  The  prindple  men- 
tioned jnst  now,  that  all  spedes  of  the  same  genus  have  similar  properties,  would  make 
us  understand  that  all  the  Grindelias  are  useful  in  the  treatment  of  asthma,  but  that 
the  G.  robusta  leads  the  list;  likewise  it  teaches  us  that  they  are  all  valuable  in  mala- 
rial affections,  but  the  G.  squarrosa  heads  the  list  as  a  remedy  in  these  diseases.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  many  other  genera,  some  spedes  of  which  are  popular  remedies,  whi  le 
others  are  very  little  known.  Since  the  therapeutic  value  of  a  plant  so  frequently 
resides  in  its  fluid  or  exudative  products,  whatever  affects  these,  by  changing  in  any 
way  their  composition  or  modifying  their  elemental  combinations,  must  modify  the 
remedial  action  of  the  agent. 

That  plants  vary  in  their  therapeutic  virtues,  espedally  when  grown  under  different 
conditions,  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  A.  Vogel.  He  has  observed  that  characteristic 
alkaloids  are  sometimes  absent,  when  plants  are  grown  under  other  than  their  natural 
conditions.  For  instance,  hemlock  does  not  yield  conine  when  grown  in  Scotland; 
cinchona  plants  growing  in  hot-houses  are  nearly  free  from  quinine;  and  tannin  is  found 
in  greatest  quantities  in  trees  exposed  to  a  full  supply  of  sunlight.  These  observations, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  extended,  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  different  results  obtained 
by  different  physidans,  when  administering  the  same  vegetable  drug,  may  be  due  often 
to  the  difference  in  the  preparations  themselves,  produced,  perhaps,  by  the  atmospheric, 
climatic  and  geographical  differences  in  the  places  of  growth. 
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AoocH^Ling  to  the  principle  just  stated,  we  should  expect  the  Grindelia  hirsntula  and 
G.  glatinosa  to  have  medical  properties  more  nearly  corresponding  to  G.  rohnsta  than 
to  G.  squarrosa,  for  the  first  three  grow  in  OUifomia  while  the  last— G.  sqnarrosa — ^is 
found  chiefly  upon  the  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  although  to  some  extent 
growing  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains. 

Of  the  many  new  remedies  that  have  heen  introduced  into  our  Materia  Medica  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  I  wish  to  invite  special  attention  to  the  American  Mistletoe — 
the  Phorodendron  flavescens,  and  the  Black  Haw — ^Yihumum  Prunifolium.  I  consider 
these  plants  two  of  the  most  important  that  have  heen  added  to  our  Materia  Medica 
Hst.  They  are  hoth,  in  the  main,  sedatives;  the  former  heing  a  sedative  to  urethral 
irritations,  and  the  latter  a  sedative  to  uterine  irritations. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  F  E.  Stewart,  of  Wilmington,  Del. — ^The  fact  mentioned  by  the  speaker, 
with  regard  to  the  variation  in  medicinal  activity  of  drugs  owmg  to  circumstances 
attending  their  growth,  reminds  me  of  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Rusby  with  regard 
to  the  alkaloids  of  the  Erythroxylon  Coca.  This  gentleman  has  just  returned  from 
a  sdentific  expedition  across  the  South  American  Continent,  during  which  he 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  collection,  mode  of  preparation  and  chemistiy  of 
commercial  coca  leaves.  It  is  a  current  beUef  among  those  engaged  in  collecting  the 
leaves,  that  there  is  contained  in  them  a  volatile  active  principle,  which  can  be 
extracted  from  the  leaves  recently  gathered,  but  is  missing  in  the  dried  leaves.  Dr. 
Biisl^  is,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  ordinaiy  preparations  of  coca  do  not 
represent  the  full  therapeutic  qualities  of  the  drug,  since  they  contain,  besides 
cocaine,  a  volatile  principle  which  is  decidedly  stimulating  in  its  effects.  Dr.  Rusby 
has  apparently  confirmed  this  by  his  own  investigations.  He  has  analyzed  the  fresh 
leaves,  and  finds  a  new  alkaloid  to  which  the  peculiar  stimulating  properties  ascribed 
to  the  drag  in  South  America  are  attributable ;  it  is  not  present  in  the  preparations 
made  from  the  leaves  in  this  country,  and  merely  a  trace  can  be  detected  after  the 
leaves  have  been  gathered  for  a  few  days  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

Dr.  J.  G.  S.  COGHILL,  of  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight. — In  common  with  my  pro- 
fessional brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  feel  veiy  much  indebted  to  the 
recent  additions  to  our  Materia  Medica  from  the  native  plants  of  the  American 
Continent  I  have  used  most  of  them  with  much  satis&ction,  but  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  wanting  is  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  purely  physiological  actions  of 
these  remedies  as  distinguished  from  their. therapeutic  actions.  This  is  greatly 
wanting,  as  a  remedy  can  never  be  used  with  that  confidence  and  persistence  in 
diseased  conditions  which  is  essential  to  success,  unless  we  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  physiological  action.  I  am  sure  this  want  of  knowledge  and  uncertainty 
as  to  their  effects  on  health  has  greatly  interfered  with  their  acceptance  by  the 
profession. 

Dr.  Chas.  D.  F.  Phellips,  of  London. — I  must  also  compliment  the  speaker 
upon  the  able  presentation  of  an  important  subject  American  drugs  should  be  better 
known  than  they  are.  Some  years  ago,  having  had  my  attention  called  to  Grindelia 
as  a  remedy  in  asthma,  I  used  it  with  remarkably  good  effect  It  seems  most  use- 
frd  in  cases  of  asthma  with  dilated  heart,  and  is  a  good  addition  to  the  armamenta- 
rium of  the  physician. 

Dr.  Wm.  Murbeix,  of  London. — ^There  is  a  remarkable  difference  m  the  strength 
of  some  drug  preparations  which  are  sent  for  experimentation  as  samples,  and  the 
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same  agent  when  dbpensed  by  the  apothecary.     As  a  rule,  the  sample  bottles  aro 
much  more  effective  in  the  same  doses. 

Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  of  Philadelphia.— The  subject  of  the  indigenouc^ 
medical  botany  of  the  United  States  is  one  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  discussion  by  American  physicians.  The  mistletoe  of  Europe  is  a  power^ 
cardiac  stimulant;  and  probably  the  American  variety  (Phoradendron  flavesoens) 
will  be  equally  effective,  since  it  has  been  used  for  its  contracting  influence  upon 
unstriped  muscular  fibre,  in  uterine  hemorrhage,  and  as  an  oxytocic.  Rhamnus 
purshiana  clinically  is  an  acceptable  substitute  for  rhubarb,  and  possesses  decided 
cholagogue  effects.  It  is  useful  in  the  treatment  of  a  coryza  by  revulsion,  twenty 
drops  of  the  fluid  extract  being  administered  every  two  hours  until  several  loose 
evacuations  are  obtained.     This  breaks  up  a  cold  in  twenty-four  hours  or  less. 
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We  are  ovemm  with  ''new  therapeutic  agents."  They  come  to  uc  ftom  various 
flouroes.  Teachers  in  therapeutics,  physicians  in  every  clime,  missioDaries  all  over  the 
world,  enterprising  drug  concerns,  patent  medicine  houses  (aided  by  the  clergy),  have 
united  in  one  grand  effort  to  discover  some  new  agent  to  benefit  the  cause  of  humanity, 
until  the  market  is  flooded  with  a  host  of  medicines  bewildering  to  the  senses. 

Some  of  these  ''new  therapeutic  agents  '^  are  of  undoubted  merit;  some  of  them  are 
of  little  value;  some  of  them  are  tiash.  Some  have  been  introduced  by  honest  means; 
some  have  been  introduced  by  fraud. 

Medical,  religious  and  secular  press  are  united  in  one  grand  system  of  advertising  to 
create  a  demand  for  these  new  articles.  They  are  introduced  directly  to  the  public,  or 
indirectly  through  physicians*  prescriptions. 

The  science  and  practice  of  pharmacy  is  being  rapidly  swallowed  up  by  this  busi- 
ness, and  the  practice  of  medicine  seriously  injured  by  it.  What  reasons  have  I  for 
making  these  serious  charges,  and  what  plans  have  I  for  reform  ?  It  is  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  state  the  reasons  and  the  plan. 

I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  from  the  start,  that  I  oppose  the  introduction  of 
new  therapeutic  agents  by  anybody,  whether  physician,  pharmacist,  manufocturing 
chemist,  wholesale  druggist  or  x>atent  medicine  house,  except  it  be  through  some  chan- 
nel which  shall  thoroughly  prove  their  merits  before  such  powerM  agents  for  good  or 
evil  are  thrown  open  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  an  innocent  public 
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Ist  The  mannfactore  and  sale  of  medicines  are  being  diverted  fix>m  the  legitimate 
channel,  which  oonaistB  of  the  physician's  prescription  oomponnded  by  the  edacated 
apothecary,  and  directed  into  the  hands  of  nnedncated  drag  merchants  ignorant  alike 
of  disease  or  its  treatment  These  mercantile  concerns  have  as  their  object  money  mak- 
ing, and  in  this  respect  they  differ  from  the  professional  ideal  that  service  to  safiering 
humanity  is  of  primary  importance,  and  money  making  secondary  to  that.  Therefore, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  enter  a  field  for  which  they  are  in  no  way  fitted,  and  have 
become  competitors  of  both  the  physician  and  pharmacist,  for  they  famish  the  public 
wiUi  ready-made  compounds  labeled  ^Hth  directions  for  use  and  accompanied  with  cir- 
culars describing  the  disease  for  which  their  prescriptions  are  highly  recommended  as 
positive  specifics. 

2d.  The  pharmaceutical  profession,  who  sufier  much  through  this  competition,  are, 
to  no  small  d^ree,  usurping  the  prerogative  of  the  medical  profession,  and  many  phaiv 
madsts  prescribe  over  the  counter,  and  even  go  out  of  their  shops  to  visit  patients. 
This  has  caused  a  feeling  of  extreme  jealousy  between  the  two  professions. 

3d.  lliough  poor  therapeutists,  the  great  manufacturing  houses,  by  employing 
skilled  labor,  are  turning  out  elegant  goods.  But,  being  animated  by  a  trade  motive 
only,  they  do  not  publish  their  formulas  and  processes,  but  retain  them  as  trade  secrets, 
thus  hiDdering  progress  in  this  branch  of  the  science  of  medicine.  Pharmacy,  in  their 
hands,  is  in  danger  of  ii\jury  for  want  of  this  publication,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  valuable  processes  now  in  use  will  be  lost  arts. 

4th.  Pharmaoopoaias  and  text-books  depend  upon  this  knowledge  for  their  growth 
and  improvement.  Much  of  modem  pharmacy  lias  no  place  in  literature  whatever,  for 
the  knowledge  is  retuned  in  the  private  formula  books  of  the  manufacturers. 

5th.  Students  in  our  medical  colleges  are  not  iiistracted  in  the  composition  and 
uses  of  the  medicines  which  they  are  to  use  afterward  in  their  practice.  The  reasons 
lor  this  are  obvious. 

6th.  The  names  of  many  of  these  compounds  are  not  only  unscientific,  and  there- 
fi>re  unsuited  for  scientific  nomenclature,  but  they  are  also  claimed  as  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  manufacturers.  How  can  pharmacoposias  and  text-books  be  founded  on 
such  a  basis  as  this? 

7th.  If  the  knowledge  of  drugs  is  to  be  a  science,  it  must  be  classified  in  scientific 
form  and  protected  by  a  changeless  nomenclature.  **  Science  professes  to  exhibit  what  is 
actually  known  or  may  be  learned  in  scientific  forms,  viz. :  in  the  forms  of  exact  obser- 
vation, precise  definition,  fixed  terminology,  classified  arrangement  and  rational 
explanation."^  How  is  it  possible  to  rationally  explain  the  action  of  a  compound  whose 
exact  composition  is  not  known?  Exact  observation  is  impossible  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. How  can  partial  knowledge  be  accurately  defined?  How  can  a  fixed 
terminology  be  determined  when  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  on  which  it  so  greatly  depends 
are  used  indiscriminately  to  represent  active  principles  and  compounds  without  refer- 
ence to  the  plain  requirements  necessary  to  a  scientific  nomenclature  ? 

8th.  Physicians  who  employ  the  drugs  and  compounds  bronght  to  their  notice  by 
the  manufacturing  houses  do  not,  as  a  rule,  report  the  results  of  their  observations  con- 
cerning their  efiiects  to  the  medical  journals.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  In 
the  first  place,  publishers  of  medical  journals  object  to  receiving  such  reports.  First, 
because  they  are  afraid  that  readers  will  think  admittance  to  their  columns  has  been 
gained  through  bribery;  second,  because  they  prefer  that  all  such  mention  shall  go 
through  the  advertising  columns  and  be  well  paid  for.  The  result  of  it  is,  that  very 
little  is  actually  known  r^arding  the  true  therapeutic  value  of  a  la.rge  proportion  of 
the  drugs  and  medicines  introduced  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years.    Even  if 

*  This  definition  of  what  oonstitntes  a  soienee  is  drawn  from  Porter*t  Ptychology, 
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this  mentioii  were  made,  nnless  the  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  ait  of  maniifiEic- 
toie  of  these  medicines  is  published  in  standard  literatnre,  it  would  avail  bat  little  to 
ftitnie  generations,  for  the  time  woold  finally  come  when  many  of  the  articles  referred 
to  woold  exist  only  in  name. 

9th.  Medical  journals  derive  their  principal  support  not  from  their  subecribeiB)  but 
from  their  advertisements.  Naturally,  they  are  loth  to  say  anything  to  ii\jure  their 
advertising  patronage.  For  this  reason  they  are  usually  silent  in  all  matters  relating 
thereto. 

The  secular  and  religious  press  also  receive  a  large  subsidy  in  this  way  from  the 
manufacturing  houses,  and  they,  too,  are  silent.  Therefore,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
the  entire  press  of  the  country  is  under  the  control  of  their  medical  ^dvertiseTS. 

10th.  The  manufacturers  are  twisting  the  patent,  copyright  and  trade-mark  laws 
around,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  legal  protection  never  intended  by  those  who 
framed  them. 

*'  The  policy  of  the  patent  law  is,  primarily,  a  selfish  one  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  only  secondarily  intended  for  the  benefit  of  inventors,  and  then  as  a  means  to  an 
end  only.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  Congress  the  power  '  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  limes,  to 
authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  ri^t  to  tlieir  respective  writings  and  disooyeries;' 
thus  showing,  in  this  frmdamental  legislation,  that  the  oYiect  sought  is  a  benefit  accru- 
ing to  the  public*** 

'*  The  theory  of  the  law  is,  that  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  useftil  arts  is  of 
great  benefit  to  society  at  large,  and  that  such  promotion  can  be  attained  by  securing  to 
inventors  and  authors,  for  limited  times,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  inventions  and 
writings.  That  such  theory  is  correct,  it  is  needless  to  say.  It  is  almost  self-evident, 
or,  at  any  rate,  susceptible  of  proof,  that  the  magnificent  material  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  directly  tiaceable  to  wise  patent  laws  and  their  kindly 
construction  by  the  courts." 

*'  The  patent  laws  promote  the  progress  of  the  usefrd  arts  in  at  least  two  ways: 
first,  by  stimulating  inventors  to  constant  and  persistent  efibrt  in  the  hope  of  producing 
some  financially  valuable  invention;  and,  second,  by  protecting  the  investment  of 
capital  in  the  working  and  development  of  a  new  invention  from  interference  and  com- 
petition *  till  the  investment  becomes  remunerative.'  "f 

**  A  patent  is  a  contract  between  the  inventor  and  the  Government,  representing  the 
public  ai  large.}  The  consideration  moving  from  the  inventor  is  the  production  of  a 
new  and  uaefiU  thing,  and  the  giving  to  the  public  of  a  frdl  knowledge  thereof  by  means 
of  a  proper  application  for  a  patent,  whereby  the  public  is  enabled  to  practice  the  inven- 
tion when  the  patent  expires.  The  consideration  moving  from  the  Government  is  the 
grant  of  an  exclusive  right  for  a  limited  time,  and  this  grant  the  Government  protects 
and  enforces  through  its  courts." 

But  the  manufacturers  are  not  satisfied  with  a  control  over  their  products  that  is 
limited  in  time,  and  to  gain  which  they  must  publish  their  formulas  and  processes. 
They  desire  an  unlimited  control  which  shall  last  to  all  time,  and  they  also  desire  to 
retain  the  knowledge  of  their  processes  as  trade  secrets.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  a 
difficult  matter  for  them  to  prove  that  their  alleged  inventions  and  discoveries  are  new 
and  useful  therapeutic  agents  deserving  a  patent.  So,  without  conforming  to  the  just 
requirements  of  the  patent  law,  they  endeavor  to  create  lasting  and  secret  monopolies 

*  Simond's  **  Manual  of  the  Patent  Law,"  containing  quotation  from  Day  o«.  Union  Rnbber 
Co.,  3  Blatob.,  500;  Kendall  ««.  Winsor,  21  Howard,  827. 
t  Simond's  ''  Manoal  of  Patent  Law." 
X  Ransom  v«.  New  York,  1  Fisher*!  Patent  Cases,  262. 
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by  law,  oontxary  to  the  beDeficent  idea  of  the  patent  laws.  In  fact,  if  the  lequirements 
of  the  patent  laws  were  enforced,  it  wonld  soon  end  their  monopolies. 

The  method  adopted  hj  the  mannfactorers  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  law  is 
this :  When  it  is  desired  to  market  a  compound,  a  name  is  coined  for  it  and  the  article 
introdnced  under  the  coined  name.  This  name  the  introdacer  claims  as  his  trade-mark, 
and  says  to  the  public,  *'  yon  have  no  right  to  market  a  similar  product  under  that 
name.''  All  the  advertising  machinery  is  now  put  in  motion  to  create  a  demand  for  the 
article  under  the  coined  name,  and,  of  course,  the  owner  of  the  name  practically 
monopolizes  the  sale  of  the  article  so  named.* 

As  a  ta^e-mark  can  be  owned  forever,  the  monopoly  is  practically  everlasting,  and 
as  the  use  of  a  trade-mark  does  not  necessitate  the  publication  of  the  formula  or  process 
for  preparing  the  article,  this  knowledge  is  retained  indefinitely  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  trade-mark  law,  however,  was  never  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  patent 
law.  It  was  never  intended  that  the  use  of  a  trade-mark  should  give  any  exclusive  con- 
trol over  the  article  upon  which  it  is  marked.  A  trade-mark  is  merely  a  mark  of  trade 
to  distingnish  one  brand  of  an  article  from  another  brand  of  the  same  article.  If  I  mark 
the  letter  *'  A ''  on  iron  manufactured  at  my  establishment,  that  can  in  no  way  prevent 
you  ttom  mann&ctnring  iron.  But  it  is  the  intent  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  cases 
mentioned  to  prevent  any  one  else  from  making  the  articles  referred  to. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  law,  however,  that  a  proper  or  descriptive  name  cannot  be  a  trade- 
mark. And  the  courts  have  defined  the  descriptive  name  of  an  article  to  be  the  name 
used  by  the  public  when  purchasing  itf  Now,  these  coined  names  are  the  names  by 
which  the  public  distinguish  the  articles  referred  to  when  pnrohasing  them.  They  can- 
not^ therefore,  be  trade-marks.  For  example,  *  *  Cosmoline, ' '  * '  Vaseline, "  * '  Petrolina, ' ' 
etc,  are  synonymous  names  for  the  Petrolatum  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  and  the  article  is  well 
known  to  the  public  by  these  names.  They  cannot,  therefore^  be  trade^marks,  as 
daimed. 

Again,  the  public  owe  their  safety  to  the  &ct  that  these  names  are  the  proper  or 
descriptive  names  of  the  articles  in  question.  If  they  are  trade-marks  they  can  be  used 
with  equal  propriety  on  other  classes  of  goods.  It  would  be  equally  proper  to  use  the 
name  **  Ingluvin  "  as  a  trade-mark  on  guano,  as  upon  the  excellent  compound  of  chicken 
gizzard  now  known  by  that  name,  and  claimed  as  a  trade-mark  by  the  introducer. 
Imagine  the  consternation  that  would  occur  if  a  physician  wrote  a  prescription  for 
**  Ingluvin, "  and  bird  lime  were  furnished  to  his  patient  by  the  apothecary.  "  lodia  " 
might  be  used  with  equal  propriety  as  a  trade-mark  on  Paris  green  or  rat  poison,  as  on 
the  well  known  sedative  prescribed  under  that  name.  No,  these  names  are  descriptive, 
and  it  is  fortunate  this  is  a  fact. 

Most  of  these  compounds  are  mere  aggregations  of  old  and  well  known  drugs,  and 
are  not  new  and  useful  inventions  for  which  a  patent  should  be  granted.  As  well  might 
a  patent  be  granted  for  every  similar  prescription  written  by  a  physician.  It  would  not 
take  long  to  lock  up  the  whole  Materia  Medica  to  the  exclusive  control  of  a  few  monop- 
olists at  that  rate. 

The  system  under  which  these  new  remedies  are  usually  marketed  is  known  to  the 
trade  as  the  *'  Patent ''  or  proprietary  medicine  system.  From  what  I  have  already  said 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  term  *^  Patent ''  is  a  misnomer,  and  calculated  to  deceive.  As  I 
have  already  demonstrated,  the  patent  law  is  scientific  in  its  ends  ;  and  under  its  work- 
ing secrecy  is  abolished,  and  monopolies  can  last  only  during  the  limited  time  that  the 
patent  holds.  But  the  so-called  *■  ^  Patent ''  medicine  system  is  one  of  secrecy  and  ever- 
lasting monopoly.     The  term  ^'  proprietary  "  expresses  more  properly  what  is  claimed 

*  See  elainu  made  by  AUen  A  Hanbnry's,  of  London,  against  Parke,  Davis  k  Co.,  in  "  Tonga" 
esse.  t  Brown  on  <<  Trade  Marks." 
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by  tfie  manafacturers,  namely,  that  their  alleged  remedieB  are  property,  in  which  they 
have  a  natural  right,  irrespective  of  law. 

"  The  belief  is  very  generally  entertained,  that  inventors  have  a  natural  right  to 
their  inventions,  of  the  same  kind  given  by  the  statute,  irrespective  of  the  actual 
passage  of  the  law.* 

"  Such  is  not  the  fact.t 

"The  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  an  invention  is  not  a  natural^  right — that  is, 
pertaining  to  a  man  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  but,  when  it  exists  at  all,  it  is  a  civil  right, 
pertaining  to  a  man  under  the  protection  of  a  civil  government.} 

"  All  will  concede  that  one  natural  right  of  man  is,  to  have  an  equal  chance  with 
his  fellows  to  gather  and  amass  the  goods  of  this  world.  Suppose  two  men,  under  the 
protection  and  control  of  no  human  government,  to  be  occupying  and  cultivating  tracts 
of  land  side  by  side;  for  years  they  plough,  sow  and  reap  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  rude  tools.  Finally,  one  of  them  invents  a  plow,  with  which  he  can  cultivate 
twice  as  much  land  in  the  same  time  as  beforo  and  do  it  better.  There  is  no  principle  of 
natural  justice  which  forbids  the  neighhor,  upon  seeing  how  weU  the  plow  works,  &om 
making  and  putting  to  use  one  like  it.  The  doing  so  by  the  neighbor  does  not  injure 
the  inventor  in  any  possible  way.  If  the  neighbor  has  not  the  right  to  make  and  put 
to  use  a  plow  like  the  inventor's,  he  is  shut  off  ftom  an  equal  chance  with  the  inventor 
of  amassing  wealth,  and  this  when  his  hindrance  is  no  help  to  the  inventor,  t 

*^  Not  only  this,  but  the  neighhor,  at  the  time  the  inventor  made  his  plow,  might 
have  already  begun  to  ponder  upon  the  poor  work  done  by  the  old  plow,  and  set  about 
making  a  better  one,  and  would  have  soon  invented  the  plow  himself,  and  thus  acquired 
as  good  a  title  to  the  exclusive  use  of  it  as  the  prior  inventor — a  use,  however,  from 
which  he  would  be  debarred  by  ^  person  having  no  better  title  than  himself,  a  thing 
that  would  be  clearly  unjust.} 

**  This  last  is  by  no  means  a  merely  suppositious  case;  for  Patent  Solicitors  and 
Patent  Office  Examiners  well  know  that  the  same  inventions  are  made  over  and 
over  again  by  independent  inventors.  .  .  .  The  frequency  with  which  this  is 
done  would  be  most  surprising,  were  it  not  another  and  a  recognized  &ct,  that  the  mind 
is  governed  by  laws  of  action  just  as  much  as  the  body ;  so  that,  given  a  certain  inven- 
tion to  produce,  and  two  minds  of  similar  knowledge  and  habits  to  produce  it,  they 
will'  be  quite  likely  to  travel  through  the  same  road  to  the  same  result.''} 

An  invention  is  merely  knowledge  crystallized  into  practical  form.  In  other  words, 
the  inventor  merely  takes  knowledge,  which  is  the  common  property  of  us  all,  the  results 
of  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages,  and  by  some  fortunate  thought  puts  that  knowl- 
edge in  a  new  and  practical  form  whereby  he  can  produce  results  hitherto  unobtainable. 
Does  the  inventor  owe  nothing  to  the  world  for  this  knowledge  which  he  had  no  share 
in  discovering  ?  What  right  has  he  to  monopolize  a  new  use  of  it  forever  simply  because 
he  discovered  it?  Morse  discovered  a  method  whereby  electricity  could  be  made  to 
carry  messages  long  distances  over  a  wire.  Had  he  the  right,  therefore,  to  monopolize 
the  whole  telegraph  system  of  the  world  and  hand  it  down  to  his  heirs  forever?  Sup- 
pose that  he  had  such  a  right,  -then  the  same  right  belongs  to  every  inventor.  The 
inventors  of  pens,  ink,  paper,  cotton  cloths,  the  printing  press,  steam  engine,  etc.,  etc., 
possess  the  same  right.  Under  such  ruling  nearly  every  trade  in  the  world  is  the  prop- 
erty of  some  individual  or  his  heirs  and  the  rest  of  the  world  who  use  them  are  thieves. 
Suppose  for  a  moment  that  all  these  trades  were  locked  up  to  the  exclusive  monopoly 
of  individuals,  what  would  be  the  result?  The  many  certainly  would  never  permit  the 

^Simondfl  "  Manual  of  the  Patent  Law." 

fSimond's  "  Manual  of  the  Patent  Law;"  Traite  dee  Brevets  D'Invention,  par  0.  Renvivard. 
Phillips  on  Patents.  %  Slmond's  **  Manual  of  the  Patent  Law." 
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whole  oommeioe  of  the  world  to  be  controlled  by  tiie  few.    They  would  ri^e  in  their 
might  and  soon  pat  an  end' to  such  monopolies. 

**  In  theory,  his  every  neighbor  is  as  strong  as  the  inventor,  and  combined,  they  are 
much  stronger.  In  a  state  of  natore,  therefore,  the  inventor  would  have  no  power  to 
enforce  his  rights. ' ' 

* '  An  inventor, ' '  then, ' ^  has  no  right  to  his  invention  at  common  law.  He  has  no  right 
of  property  in  it  originally.  The  right  which  he  derives  is  a  creature  of  the  statute  and 
of  grant,  and  is  subject  to  certain  conditions  incorporated  in  the  statutes  and  in  the 
grants.  If  to-day  you  should  invent  an  art,  a  process,  or  a  machine,  you  have  no  right 
at  common  law,  nor  any  absolute  natural  right  to  hold  that  for  seven,  ten,  fourteen,  or» 
any  given  number  of  years,  against  one  who  should  invent  it  to-morrow,  without  any 
knowledge  of  your  invention,  and  thus  cut  me  and  everybody  else  off  from  the  right  to 
do  to-morrow  what  you  have  done  to-day.  There  is  no  absolute  or  natural  right  at 
common  law  that  I,  being  the  original  and  first  inventor  to-day,  have,  to  prevent  yon 
and  everybody  else  from  inventing  and  using  to-morrow  or  next  day  the  same  thing."* 

Now,  it  is  a  plain  thing  to  be  seen  that  the  proprietary  medicine  trade  are  attempt- 
ing to  create  monopolies  over  various  medicinal  preparations  by  means  of  secrecy  and 
by  claiming  exclusive  ownership  in  the  names  of  these  articles.  But  the  public  have 
an  equal  right  with  the  manufacturers  to  manufacture  and  sell  the  articles  referred  to. 
The  proprietary  trade  are  therefore  arrogating  to  themselves  rights  which  do  not  belong 
to  them,  but  are  public  property.  They,  then,  not  the  public  who  occasionally  make 
and  sell  their  alleged  inventions,  and  who  are  bitterly  denounced  for  infhngement  in 
consequence,  are  the  thieves. 

Finally,  to  sum  the  matter  up,  the  proprietary  medicine  system  is  not  only 
unscientific  in  that  it  is  a  system  of  secrecy  and  everlasting  monopoly,  illegal  in  that  it  is 
perverting  the  meaning  of  the  patent  and  trade-nuurk  laws,  and  attempting  to  obtain 
rights  never  contemplated  by  law,  but  it  is  unethical  as  well,  for  it  deprives  every  man 
of  his  natural  right,  which  is  the  firee  use  of  knowledge. 

I  have  said  enough  to  demonstrate  the  need  of  reform  in  our  present  methods  of 
introducing  new  remedies.  No  reformatory  measure  will  be  successful,  however, 
unlesB  it  be  practical  and  progressive  in  its  nature.  It  would  be  equally  impoarible 
and  undesirable  to  stop  the  introduction  of  new  remedies.  But  this  introduction 
should  be  done  in  a  proper  manner.  The  present  system  is  a  hindrance  to  progress  in 
the  science  of  medicine.  We  need  a  system  that  will  promote  progress  in  this  science, 
and  in  the  useflil  arts  connected  therewith.  It  is  Uie  purpose  of  my  i>aper  to  again  call 
the  attention  of  the  profeasioa  to  a  plan  that  I  have  devised  with  this  end  in  view. 

My  suggestions  are  as  follows : — 

Ist  I  would  suggest  that  the  medical  and  pharmacentioal  professions  unite  in  the 
formation  of  an  association,  to  be  known  as  the  American  Pharmacological  Association. 
I  would  suggest  that  this  Society  have  as  its  olirject  a  systematic  investigation  of  the 
Materia  Medica  of  the  world.  And  I  would  suggest  that  tlus  investigation  be  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Unitad  States  Government. 

2d.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  value  of  all  drugs  and  compounds  now  in  use, 
as  well  as  all  new  introductions  in  the  ftiture,  I  would  suggest  that  there  be  estab-  . 
lisbed,  at  the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  a  laboratory  for  investigating  the 
physical  structure,  chemical  composition,  physiological  actions  and  thenqwutic  proper- 
ties of  drugs,  and  that  this  laboratory  be  manned  by  physicians  and  chemists  selected 
fnm.  the  medical  departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

3d.  I  would  suggest  that  a  national  law  be  passed,  requiring  every  manufacturer  to 

•Simond'i^MaDiial  of  th«  Patent  Law;"  Am.  H.  A  L.  S.  A  D.  Maoh.  Co.  m.  Am.  Tool  A 
Maoh.  Co.,  4  Fiaher*!  Pat  CaMi,  394. 
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publish  the  true  formula  and  method  of  preparing  medical  preparations  made  by  him, 
and  that  such  publications  be  put  on  file  at  the  laboratory,  and  a  copy  furnished  to  any 
one  sending  for  and  paying  a  nominal  price  for  the  same.  A  similar  plan  is  adopted  at 
the  United  States  Patent  Office. 

4th.  I  would  insist  that  patents  should  never  be  allowed  by  the  government  for  a 
medicinal  compound,  unless  it  be  first  proved  a  new  and  useful  invention  in  then^u- 
tics  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  of  competent  physicians  appointed  by  the  National 
Pharmacological  Association  for  that  purpose. 

5th.  To  test  therapeutic  properties  of  a  new  drug  or  compound,  I .  would  suggest 
«that  it  be  first  tested  upon  animals  if  possible,  and  then  sent  to  the  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries for  further  test,  before  it  is  placed  on  the  market.*  ^^  Working  bulletins '' 
containing  all  obtainable  information  concerning  the  drug  or  compound  to  be  tested 
should  be  sent  with  it. 

6th.  I  would  suggest  that  a  monthly  journal  be  published  as  the  oigan  of  this  work. 

To  adopt  such  a  plan  as  this,  would  unite  the  Medical  and  Pharmaoentical  profes- 
sions as  members  of  an  association.  Both  professions  would  have  a  common  object 
and  mutual  interests.  This  would  heal  the  breach  now  existing  between  than.  It 
would  place  the  manu&cturer  of  medicines  on  a  scientific  basis  conformable  to  the 
demands  of  science,  and  compatible  with  scientific  nomenclature.  It  would  finee  the 
press  of  the  country  from  an  incubus  which  sits  like  a  nightmare  upon  it.  It*  would 
do  much  toward  sifting  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  clearing  our  Materia  Medica  from 
trash.  It  would  give  the  profession  new  and  valuable  medicinal  agents,  and  in  this  way 
benefit  not  only  the  physicians,  but  it  would  benefit  commerce  as  well,  and  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  cause  of  snfi'ering  humanity.  And  last,  but  not  least,  it  would  be  the 
means  of  saving  a  great  many  clergymen,  as  well  as  physicians,  from  the  danger  now 
menacing  their  eternal  salvation,  from  the  testimonial  business. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  in  a  more  appropriate  manner  than  by  adding  a  compilation 
of  the  opinions  and  comments  of  leading  physicians,  pharmacists  and  scientists  which 
I  have  received  from  time  time,  since  my  first  paper  referring  to  the  plans  which  I 
have  set  forth  herein. 

Prof  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  when  I  submitted 
.the  plan  to  him  originally,  said  that  I  might  tell  my  fHends  that  in  his  opinion  it  was 
one  of  the  most  important  plans  ever  submitted  to  the  Institution. 

Prof.  H.  G.  Beyer,  Curator  of  the  National  Museum,  in  a  letter  written  Oct.  20th, 
1885,  says:  **  I  most  sincerely  sympathize  with  you  in  your  plans  of  trying  to  organize 
the  Association  you  speak  of,  and  you  may  depend  on  my  hearty  cooperation  in  the 
matter,  so  for  as  I  am  able  to  assist  you. ''  **  I  think  your  conception  of  establishing  a 
Bureau  or  Department  of  Pharmacology  under  the  Government  a  grand  one,  and  no 
doubt  one  that  ought  to  be  carried  out.  We  have  here  all  sorts  of  scientific  Bureaus, 
and  it  seems  to  me  not  one  which  is  calculated  to  be  of  such  immediate  benefit  to  man- 
kind as  a  Department  of  Pharmacology  would  be  to  the  American  people,  not  to  speak 
of  the  immense  scientific  value  it  would  be  to  medicine  and  pharmacy.  I,  for  one, 
should  certainly  hail  the  inauguration  of  such  an  institution  with  great  delight.  It  is 
exactly  what  I  have  been  having  in  mind  for  the  last  year  and  a  half." 

Dr.  J.  M.  Flint,  u.  s.  N.,  formerly  Curator  of  the  National  Museum,  in  a  communi- 
cation addressed  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  March,  1884,  said  :  '^  I  would  res- 
pectfnUy  recommend  that  the  organization  of  such  a  department  be  fieivored,  as  far  as 
may  be  conslBtent  with  the  general  plans  of  the  Institution,  and  such  opportunities  of 
special  study  offered  as  the  means  at  your  disposal  will  allow. '* 

Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  University 

*  I  have  been  oritioised  for  sdviaing  experiments  on  patients  in  hospital.  Better  that  than 
experiment  on  the  pablio  at  large,  as  is  now  the  ease.  Patent  medicine  manofactnrers,  ignorant 
alike  of  disease  or  its  nature,  are  now  doing  this. 
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of  Pennsylyania,  and  author  of  a  work  on  therapeutics  which  has  already  been  trans- 
lated into  five  different  languages,  in  discussing  my  paper  referring  to  this  subject,  read 
befi>re  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  June  25th,  1884,  and  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  that  year,  said :  '*  What  seems  to  me  the  most  important 
part  of  this  paper  of  Dr.  Stewart,  is  that  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  a  National 
Pharmacological  Association,  in  which  both  doctors  and  pharmacists  may  meet.  I 
think  that  that  is  probably  practicable,  as  it  is  desirable.  It  would  certainly  be  very 
desirable  to  have  in  connection  with  the  National  Museum  at  Washington  a  laboratory 
of  original  research  in  this  regard.  As  is  well  known,  the  policy  of  this  government  is 
to  maintain  a  speck  of  a  regular  army,  which  shall  be  the  skeleton  of  an  organization* 
that  shall  expand  indefinitely  in  time  of  war.  It  seems  a  necessity  of  this  plan  of 
organization  that  there  should  always  be  in  the  employ  of  the  government  numerous 
medical  men  for  whom  there  is  very  little  work,  but  who  would  be  essential  for  the 
opening  out  of  the  executive  minutis  of  hospitals  in  time  of  sudden  war.  Without 
expense  to  any  one,  some  of  these  men  could  be  well  employed  in  connection  with  the 
National  Museum,  in  Pharmacological  research.  It  is  well  known  that  now  at  least 
one  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  is  employed  in  the  National  Museum,  to  collect 
drugp  and  do  the  materia  medica  part  of  the  work. 

'^  If  we  make  a  great  ado  about  this  matter,  and  attempt  to  found  a  great  Pharmaoo' 
logical  laboratory,  which  like  Jonah's  gourd  will  arise  in  a  day,  it  will  wither  when  the 
sun  comes  out.  What  is  wanted  is  to  get  the  attention  of  two  or  three  men  of  great 
mind  and  equal  influence  at  Washington,  and  having  done  this,  allow  this  thing  to 
grow,  nntU  it  cannot  be  set  ande. "  • 

Frank  Woodbury,  m.  d.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Medioo- 
Chimrgical  Coll^^  of  Philadelphia,  and  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  TVmea,  in 
discussing  this  paper  said :  '*  With  regard  to  the  proposition  for  a  national  organization 
of  physicians  and  druggists,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  good  nucleus  for  such  an 
organization  in  the  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  National  Pharmacopoeia.  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  was  the  &ult  of  the  physicians  that  they  were  not  continued  on  the 
combined  committee.  I  think  that  that  should  be*  the  commencement  of  such  an 
organization,  and  I  should  advocate  the  addition  of  physicians  and  pharmacists  to  that 
committee,  in  order  to  make  a  National  Pharmacological  Association. 

With  regard  to  a  National  Pharmacological  Laboratory  at  Washington,  the  idea  is  a 
good  one  for  utilizing  scone  of  the  idle  talent  which  is  at  the  service  of  the  Government 
in  Washington,  and  it  might  be  made  useful  to  science.  This  seems  to  me  the  only 
practical  proposition  which  has  been  submitted,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  really  the  point 
which  Dr.  Stewart  wished  us  to  discuss.  Such  a  laboratory  would  very  properly  come 
under  t&e  care  of  the  National  Board  of  Health.  With  it  might  be  combined  a  Board 
of  Public  Analysis,  which  might  furnish  us  with  the  composition  of  the  various  pro- 
prietary and  patent  medicines  which  are  supplied  to  the  people. '^ 

Joseph  P.  Remington,  ph.  o..  Professor  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy,  and  one  of  the  committee  for  revising  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  in 
discussing  the  same  paper,  said:  '*  Dr.  Woodbury  touched  on  a  point  which,  I  think,  is 
the  key-note  of  the  whole  discussion,  that  is,  the  formation  of  the  National  Pharmaco- 
logical Association  from  a  committee  of  physicians  and  pharmadsta  who  have  charge 
of  the  revision  of  the  National  Pharmacopoeia.  There  is  a  definite  aim.  If  a  pharma- 
cological association  could  be  formed  in  which  physicians  and  pharmacists  could  meet 
on  a  common  ground,  and  in  which  there  was  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  or  By- 
Laws  shutting  out  entirely  any  discussion  about  business  or  trade  interests,  and  allow- 
ing simply  the  discussion  of  scientific  subjects,  I  think  we  should  find  that  through 
the  inflnence  of  such  a  Society  we  should  have  in  1890  a  Pharmacopoeia  which  would 
not  be  the  subject  of  so  much  adverse  criticism  as  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1880* 
▼oLin— 2 
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Finally,  in  regard  to  the  disooniagementB  met  with  in  advocating  this  plan  for 
inyestigating  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  world: — 

Prof.  Beyer,  whoee  letter  I  have  already  quoted,  says:  **  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power 
to  take  steps  in  regard  to  estahlishing  such  an  agency ;  but  at  present  we  have  no  rooms 
available  for  the  purpose  and  no  funds  with  which  to  sustain  it." 

Dr.  Flint,  the  former  Curator  of  the  National  Museum,  says:  **  I  infer,  however, 
that  at  present  neither  space  nor  fhnds  are  available  for  such  a  purpose." 

Prof  S.  F.  Baird,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  tells  me  the  same  thing 
in  regard  to  money  and  means.  How  can  the  money  be  raised  for  such  investigations? 
If  an  organization  of  earnest  workers  were  effected  with  this  end  in  view,  the  money 
would  be  forthcoming.  There  are  experts  enough  in  the  employ  of  the  Government 
who  could  be  spared  for  work  in  the  laboratory  without  extra  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Very  little  expense  would  attend  the  collection  of  specimens  through  physidans 
in  the  employ  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Hospital  Service.  A  building  for  doing 
the  work  would  not  be  very  expensive  ;  exploring  expeditions  are  continually  being 
sent  out  by  the  Government  for  other  purposes  ;  and  Government  physicians  and  botan- 
ists could  accompany  them  without  costing  much  more ;  the  main  cost  would  be  for 
animals,  drugs  and  materials  used  for  analysis,  together  with  publishing  the  results  of 
the  investigation.  An  appropriation  for  this  would  not  be  hard  to  get  if  the  matter 
were  taken  hold  of  in  earnest  by  the  right  kind  of  workers. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  H.  H.  RusBY,  on  invitation  of  thelDhair,  spoke  in  fiivor  of  the  proposed  plan. 
No  such  opportune  time  has  offered,  or  is  likely  to  offer,  as  the  present  for  taking 
action  on  the  matter  just  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Section,  for  the  following 
reasons :  (1)  There  is  a  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  scientLsts  of  this  country 
that  the  botanical  department  of  this  Gt>veniment  should  be  reorganized,  with  greater 
facilities  for  its  work  than  it  has  hitherto  possessed.  (2)  A  committee  to  secure 
such  a  result  was  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Assodation  for  the 
Adyancement  of  Science  in  New  Yyrk;  and  (3)  A  resolution  will  be  passed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Pharmacists  at  Cincinnati  asking  Congress  to  establish  a 
department  of  Medical  Botany.  Action  taken  by  the  present  International  Medical 
Congress  would  doubtless  add  sufficient  influence  to  produce  the  result  desired. 

Brs.  Wade,  Brackett  and  others  spoke  in  condemnation  of  patent  medicine 
legislation,  as  the  business  is  one  which  seriously  affects  the  health  of  the  community. 
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SECOND  DAY. 


Dr.  Traill  Orken,  Preadent,  in  the  Chair* 

l>r.  Hugh  Hamilton,  of  Harrisbui^,  PennsylTania,  read  a  paper  on — 

THE  CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPHY  IN  REMEDY. 

LA   PHILOSOPHIE  CHIMIQUE  DANS  LE  REMADE. 

DIE  CHEMI29CHE  PHILOSOPHIC  IM  HEILBflTTEL. 

BY  HUGH  HAMILTON,   M.SG.,M.D., 
Harrliborg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Pbesidbxt,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  actdvity  in  bacteriology  and 
the  adyances  in  chemistiy  snggeet  that  there  is  a  chemical  philosophy  in  remedy. 

The  lack  of  health  may  he  termed  disease.  There  is  yet  left  the  question,  What  is 
health  ?  However,  ill  health  may  be  divided  into  processes,  at  any  time  disturbing 
nutritive  ftinctions;  or,  secondarily,  a^ecting  them  through  traumatism. 

The  causes,  have  been  a  peculiarly  tempting  field  for  speculation  in  all  ages.  To 
name  the  numberless  evanescent  theories  is  unnecessary,  because  ingenious  experiment 
has  given  a  rational  basis  for  etiology,  insisting  upon  collective  observation  and  the 
skiUful  use  of  insfamments  of  precision,  for  determining  the  operation  of  physical  law 
in,  as  well  as  without,  the  body. 

Devotees  of  inorganic  chemistry  searched  by  analysis  for  the  '  *  elixir  of  life. ' '  To-day 
organic  chemical  synthesis  performs  on  a  grand  scale  some  metamorphoses  not  long 
since  dependent  alone  upon  vegetable  physiology  and  the  circumstances  of  climate  and 
locality.  While  even  the  animal  physiological  economy  is  forced  to  contribute  its  share 
to  supply  the  wasted  abstract  or  approximate  elements  of  the  human  body  for  use  in 
medicine. 

The  theoiy  of  the  genesis  of  disease  is  now  traced  to  micrococci,  which  seems  reason- 
able, and  the  multiplication  of  specific  germs  for  given-named  diseases,  when  they 
•occur  synonymously,  oiten  permit  great  scope  in  generalization. 

The  brilliant  deduction  of  Lister,  from  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Williams,*  of 
London,  in  1846,  gave  a  practical  impetus  to  this  factor  in  disease. 

The  presence  of  masses  of  putrefying  material,  not  among  crowded  human  habita- 
tions, though  filled  with  bacteria  capable  of  producing  disease,  does  not  occasion  sick- 
ness, while  if  oppositely  situated  may  affect  the  organism. 

Possibly  these  germs,  to  fulfill  their  life-cycle,  require  a  longer  or  shorter  residence 
in  the  body.  The  life-epoch  may  be  slow  or  so  rapid  that  the  microscope,  aided  by 
electricity  and  photography,  only  can  detect  their  changes.!  They,  when  increased 
enormously,  form  ddma^  caressing  the  fhnction  of  the  organs  to  dispose  of  it,  thereby 
irritating  the  nervous  system,  creating  the  phenomena  of  fever,  followed  rapidly  by 
other  eymptoms  and  signs  of  disorder. 


•  Proeeedingt  Royal  Soc.     LoQdon,  1846,  p,  1461. 

t  S«e  article  on  Photographic  Motion.     Omtury,  for  July,  1887. 
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I.  The  chemical  constituents  of  these  lowly  forms,  whether  yegetable  fhngi  or 
animalcules,  are  a  cell  wall  of  carbon  or  carbon-hydrogen,  enclosing  a  liquid  more  or 
less  rich  in  nitrogen,  possessing  the  physical  property  of  endosmoae  and  the  vital 
functions  of  assimilation  and  multiplication;  as  soon  as  exosmose  takes  place  disinte- 
gration and  death  of  the  germ  ensues. 

During  life  these  minute  creations  must  either  absorb  carbonic  gases  or  oxygen,  as 
the  case  may  be;  to  the  human  organism  the  result  is  the  same;  a  certain  degree  of 
[carbonic  acid  gas]  blood  poisoning. 

Doubtless,  then,  germs  are  active  in  altering,  by  fermentation,  the  normal  oiganic 
constituents  of  the  blood  into  noxious  ones,  the  result  not  unfrequently  proving  &tal. 
Exhibited  in  the  following  Table  : — 


TABLE  L 


Namss. 

Appboximatb 
Elbments. 

liipacidffimia ........... 

Oleic  Add 

Stearin 

Cholein 

Urea 

Ammonia 
Acetone 

CisH^O, 

2CH4NO 

NH,0 

CH,.0O.CH, 

m-MethyUKetone 

Lipesmia.. 

Choliemia 

Ursemia « 

Aoetonsomia* 

Even  their  excessive  life  or  extreme  mortality  exert  similar  influences,  giving  rise 
to  the  febrile  movement^  which  may  be  defined  as  an  irritation  of  the  jieripheral 
nerves,  in  turn  acting  inhibitorily  upon  a  centre  supposed  to  be  in  the  bulb,  allowing 
unlimited  vital  activity,  f 

Whether  this  irritation  be  applied  to  the  skin,  injected  beneath  it,  absorbed  by  the 
receptive  oigans  naturally,  or  through  traumatic  injury,  increased  appropriation  of 
oxygen  and  expiration  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  noted. 

Exactly  what  the  heat  is  caused  by — a  chemical  action  or  reaction — ^is  imperfectly 
known,  e,  g. — 

1.  AonoN  HO  +  SOj  evolves  heat 

2.  Re-acjtion  HO  +  SO,  -{-,  NaOCOj  evolves  heat  and  gives  oflf  an  unseen  product^ 
Carbonic  add  gas. 

Nevertheless,  germs  do  lodge  and  multiply,  compelling  the  oigans  to  unwonted 
activity,  develop  fever  and  fermentive  processes,  cause  inflammation  inducing  exuda- 
tion, transudation  and  inflltration,  until  hypertrophy  follows. 

If^  from  some  unknown  cause,  one  organ  neglects  its  duties,  an  atrophy  is  the 
consequence. 

Germs  appear  to  ei^oy  periods  of  prolific  existence  analogous  to  the  vast  zoological 
life-areas  found  in  geology;  the  life  epochs  in  scarlatina  and  variola  seem  to  confirm 
this  view,  as  they  sddom  again  attack  the  system  in  such  hordes.  % 

*  KliniBche  Diagnostik  inneror  Erankheiten  mittels  bakteriologiaoher,  ohemiBoher  ond  mikro- 
skopisoher  Untereaohangsmethoden.  Von  Dr.  Rudolph  r.  Jaksoh.  Wien  und  Leipsig,  Urban  & 
Schwanenberg,  1887.  t  On  Fever.    Prof.  H.  C.  Wood. 

X  Drt.  BdoB  k  Jameson,  in  July  nomber  BriU  Med.  Jour.,  1887. 
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The  oommeooement  and  progress  of  oonyalesenoe  tiom  fevers  marks  the  decadence 
of  this  vast  internal  parasitic  population,  whose  death-d6hris  of  extra  quantities  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  etc,  in  whatever  shape  they  may  be  presented  for  elimination, 
greatly  tax  the  individual  organs. 

n.  To  assist  in  clearing  the  system  of  this  life  activity,  or  to  aid  in  rapidly  removing 
these  effete  bodies,  constitutes  the  aim  of  remedy;  so  that  bemsdy  might  be  defined 
4U  the  MM  of  wieana  to  restore  the  hody  to  healthy  condition  by  prophylaxis^  repair  of  injury 
or  the  correction  of  mUriiion, 

Geims  contain  albumen;  so,  if  subjected  to  the  physical  effects  of  vacuum,  freezing, 
boiling  or  incineration,  they  suffer  or  perish.  Chemically  they  succumb  to  the  use  of 
mineral  acids,  alkalies,  certain  salts  and  organic  radicals.  In  a  word,  the  deprivation 
of  oxygen,  either  directly  by  oxidation  of  another  substance  capable  of  attracting  and 
retaining  it,  by  the  loss  of  hydrogen,  by  the  subtraction  or  substitution  of  elemental  or 
approximate  radicals.  Consequently  we  can  sncoessftilly  exclude,  arrest  the  develop- 
ment of,  or  totally  destroy  the  bacteria.  Therefore,  prophylaxis  occupies  hygienic 
thought,  and  is  the  expression  of  ideal  medicine.  What  advances !  The  germ  discovery, 
disinfection,  antisepsis,  vaccination  with  the  attenuated  virus,  internal  antisepticism 
and  the  addition  of  certain  animal  digestive  ferments  to  assist  assimilation  and  nutrition. 

Burgery  points  with  pride  to  the  protection  of  injured  parte  from  active  oxygen,  so 
that  no  bacteria  can  exist;  therefore,  absence  of  irritation  ;  hence  no  fever. 

The  general  constitution  of  the  blood  may  be  altered  through  the  presence  of  bac- 
teria, and  of  free  or  nascent  oxygen,  realizing  the  same  conditions  of  fermentive 
action  as  exist  in  the  pile  of  refhse,  capable  of  originating  such  pathological  changes 
as  are  noticed  in  several  anemias.     (See  Table  L ) 

One  more  step  in  the  process  and  we  are  introduced  into  the  domain  of  partial  and 
complete  disintegration. 

The  ptomaines  engendered  by  bacteria  are  divided  into  several  classes,  and  upon 
subsequent  elemental  analysis  show  that  they  contain  certain  homologues  of  organic 


TABLE  n. 


Ptomaihbs. 

CHBinCAI.  FOBMULA. 

Choline 

(^HijNO 
CiH,.N, 

(CH,),N 

Neuridine 

Cadaverine.. 

Putrescine 

8Ai>rineTt*T.r*..r.TT..T....rr.* 

f^j»myM,M^M*j 

Tri-ifffAyZ- Amine .......... . 

Mydaline 

*  *j""^^"" " •• 

Corail  et  Babes,  <'  Lea  Baoteriee,"  Paris,  1887,  p.  57. 

The  application  of  disinfectants  suggested  antiseptics,  and  leads  us  to  anticipate 
their  modified  use  in  internal  medicine. 


d's  Theoret.  Chemistry,  1887,  3d  rer.  ed.     "Animal  alkaloids,"  Aitken,    Load., 
1887.    "Ptomaines,''  Brown,  Lond^  1887. 
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TABLE  m.     By  DucUtux. 


Chemical 
Fonnola. 


^ 


ObQ. 

80|. 

80t. 

Br. 

I. 

AWH  +  A. 


xv^tn  1°  1  o'  Liquid. 

SUBSTAMCX. 


OorroelTe  Sublimate... 

Chlorine 

Calcimn  Chlorid.,  W>. 

SulphuroQB  Acid 

Sulphuric       **   

Bromine ^ 

Iodine. 

Acetate  of  Alumina... 

Eas.  of  Muatard .... 

Acid  Benzoic 

Borax-Sal. ..  ..*. 

Picric  Acid 

Thrmol 

SalWlic  Acid 

Pot  rermang. 

Oarbol 

Chloroform 

Borax 

Alcohol 

Eucalyptol 


n 

li 

II 

III 

III 
III 

III 

< 

If 

40 

20 

170 

154 

80 

88 

24 

44 

88 

2.820 

90 

76 

268 

224 

6,880 

156 

117 

500 

200 

6,265 

170 

120 

500 

800 

8,620 

165 

126 

892 

250 

2,975 

200 

150 

646 

500 

2,440 

285 

184 

2,850 

1,200 

15.620 

800 

175 

1.690 

1,220 

85,700 

850 

250 

2.440 

1,960 

8.265 

850 

264 

18,890 

9,090 

83,830 

600 

880 

1,000 

700 

6,660 

145 

450 

9,175 

4.715 

50,000 

1,000 

893 

18.660 

12.820 

... 

1,000 

700 

6,060 

6000 

6.660 

1,500 

1,000 

45,450 

28,810 

876,000 

11,110 

8,980 

8,980 

7,460 

... 

15,140 

12,990 

20,880 

14;mn> 

... 

47,6i:0 

28,570 

227,800 

116,600 

... 

71,400 

50,000 

8,900 

4,800 

... 

ill 


66 

2.170 

8,876 

8.660 

4.900 

1.820 

1,916 

10.870 

25.000 

4.760 

20,000 

6,000 

27.780 

28.570 

5.000 

260.000 

1,250.000 

88.850 

847.000 

171.570 


Comil  et  Babes,  loc.  ciL,  p.  46. 


m.  Climcal  experience  has  shown  that  remedies,  althooKh  often  empirically 
selected,  are  those  containing  efficient  oxidizers,  active  appropriators  of  hydrogen,  or 
by  the  snbstitntion  of  radicals  succeed  in  destroying  the  pernicious  products  of  the 
germ,  its  spores,  or  the  consequences  of  its  mere  existence  in  the  vital  fluid,  e.  g.y 
aoetanilid,  salol,  quinine,  atropine,  and  a  host  of  others. 

These  facts,  drawn  from  the  domain  of  theory  and  the  field  of  practice,  bring  to 
view  an  outline  for  the  philosophy  in  the  choice  of  remedial  agents.  When  the  exact 
laws  of  physics  and  chemistry  are  intelligently  and  successfully  used  to  restort  n«/rt- 
Hon^  the  study  of  medicine  will  possess  additional  charms  and  the  practice  become  a 
recreation. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Wm.  Murrell. — ^The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  The  branch  of  inves- 
tigation is  important,  but  there  are  very  few  workers  in  it  The  contoibutions  of 
Dr.  Wormley  in  this  country,  and  Dr.  Stockman  in  Edinburgh,  I  regard  as  of 
special  value. 

Dr.  Ralph  Stockman.  ^-With  regard  to  the  part  played  by  ptomaines  in  causing 
the  symptoms  in  infectious  diseases,  I  may  here  refer  to  some  recent  work  by  Dr. 
Phillip,  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  formation  of  toxic  bodies  in  phthisical  cavities.  He 
finds  that  if  phthisical  sputum  be  kept  at  the  body  temperature  for  some  hours,  and 
then  treated  by  the  Stas-Otto  method  for  the  separation  of  alkaloids,  there  is 
obtained  an  alkaloidal  body  which  is  an  active  poison. 

This  substance  administered  to  frogs  caused  rapid  general  paralysis  and  slowing 
of  the  heart  In  mammalia,  a  very  large  dose  caused  death,  while  small  doses 
fi^uently  repeated  induced  emaciation,  rapid  loss  of  weight  and  fever.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  investigation  is  the  fact  that  the  toxic  action  of 
this  body  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  antagonised  by  atropine,  and  this  may  account 
f(Hr  the  large  use  of  atropine  and  belladonna  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis.     It  i 
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probable  that  farther  investigation  will  prove  that  in  most  of  the  infective  fevers  the 
i^Srmptoms  are  largely  the  resolt  of  ptomaine  formation,  and  that  the  ptomaines  result 
from  the  decomporationof  albuminous  matter  by  germs. 

Dr.  J.  G.  S.  CoGHELL. — ^The  interesting  fact  just  mentioned,  showing  antagon- 
km  between  atropine  and  the  products  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  receives  some 
oorroboration,  clinically,  since  patients  suffering  with  phthisis  will  bear  much 
larger  doees  of  belladonna  without  producing  toxic  sjiinptoms  than  they  could 
in  health.  It  is  by  working  on  this  line  that  we  will  attain  to  a  really  scientific 
treatauent  of  disease. 


CHLORATE  OF  POTASH. 

CHLORATE  DB  POTASSE. 
DAS  CHLOB-KALIUM. 

BY  J.  G.  SINCLAIR  COOHILL,  M.D.,  F.  R  C.  P. 

The  history  of  Chlorate  of  Potash  affords  Sin  interesting  example  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  remedies  in  medical  opinion.  Late,  comparatively,  in  therapeutic  recognition,  to  many 
of  the  other  potash  salts,  it  very  rapidly  rose  in  professional  esteem.  At  first  lauded 
as  a  benign  panacea  in  nearly  every  physical  ill  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to,  then  almost 
as  quickly  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  dangerous  and  doubtful  drugs,  latterly  it  has 
come,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  regarded  as  either  harmless  or  useless,  except  as  a  purely 
topical  medicament.  Prof.  C)ertel,^'of  Munich,  declares  it  has  no  more  therapeutic 
properties  than  common  salt.  An  opinion  very  properly  traversed  by  his  learned  trans- 
lator. Dr.  Bumey  Yeo.  Dr.  Ringer '  concludes  a  meagre  account  of  the  chlorate  with 
the  discouraging  remark,  **  Its  influence,  if  any,  on  the  organs  of  the  body  is  unknown. ' ' 
Aeooiding  to  Still^  and  Maisch  '  it  should  only  be  used  as  a  local  remedy.  Dr.  Lauder 
£nmton,  *  however,  gives  it  credit  for  a  somewhat  wider  sphere  of  usefhlness. 

This  paper  is  an  endeavor  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  Uie  subject  will  permit,  the  true  value  of  Chlorate  of  Potash  in  the  Materia  Medica. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  was  apparently  the  subject  of  notice  by  Glauber  as  early  as 
1657;  it  was  first  obtained  by  Higgins  in  1786,  and  believed  by  him  to  be  a  kind  of 
saltpetre  ;  and  later  by  Bertholet,  who  described  it  as  the  compound  of  a  potash  base 
with  some  unknown  acid.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  used  in  England,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  by  Dr.  Gamett,  *  in  1795,  and  subsequently  by  Drs.  Ferriar, 
Stevens,*  andKohler.^  Its  chemico-physiological  properties  were  early  investigated 
by  Davy  and  by  Stephens.  It  was  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  series  of  experi- 
ments in  animals  by  O'Shaughnessy, "  in  1831  ;  and  on  which  probiibly  the  suggestions 
for  its  employment  in  medicine  subsequently  were,  to  a  large  extent,  furnished.  He 
found  that  when  30  to  60  grains  dissolved  in  three  ounces  of  tepid  water  were  iryected 
slowly  into  the  cervical  vein  of  a  dog,  no  ill  effects  followed.      The  pulse  rose  in  fire- 

•  Ziems9en*a  Handbook,  Vol.  ill,  p.  177.  •  Dunoan's  "Annals  of  Mied.",  p.  1797. 

•  "  Handbook  of  Therapeutics,"  p.  163.  •  "  Pereira,"  Vol.  i,  p.  493. 

•  National  Dispensatory/'  p.  1221.  '     '  Lancet,  1836,  p.  73,  Vol.  i. 
«  **  Pharmacology/'  p.  539.  •  lancet,  1831,  Vol.  i,  p.  369. 
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qaency  and  ftdlneas,  the  blood  of  the  tracheal  veins  became  of  a  fine  scarlet  color, 
and  in  a  short  time  traces  of  the  salt  were  detected  in  the  nrine.  The  pecoliaiities  of 
its  chemical  composition,  the  large  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  the  readiness  with  which, 
outside  the  body  at  least,  it  parts  with  that  constituent;  its  great  diffusion  power  ;  and 
the  potential  energy  of  many  of  its  chemical  combinations,  all  indicated,  and  no  doubt 
led  great  expectations  to  be  formed  of,  its  medical  efficacy.  It  was  at  first  certainly 
employed  in  medicine  on  the  theory  that  it  yielded  oxygen  to  the  system,  in  diseases 
in  which  the  blood  was  held  to  be  deficient  in  that  element.  Hence,  its  earliest  exhi- 
bition was  in  the  various  forms  of  scorbutus.  Dr.  Hunt,  in  1843,  seems  first  to  have 
ascertained  its  value  in  cancrum  oris,  by  whom  also  it  was  suggested  to  Heipin,  of 
Geneva,  and  Bergeron  of  Paris,  in  mercurial  salivation.  It  was  first  recommended  by 
Dr.  West,  in  membranous  and  ulcerative  stomatitis  in  children.  Mr.  Comer,  ^  of  the 
**  Dreadnaught,'*  found  ^'  it  acted  like  a  charm  in  follicular,  ulcerative  and  phagedenic 
stomatitis  ;'^  also  in  scurvy  more  rigidly  than  any  other  remedy.  Drs.  Budd  and 
Sankey'  remarked  its  effects  in  the  cyanosis  and  dyspnoea  of  pneumonia  and  croup,  with 
depressed  circulation.  They  concluded  the  salt  must  be  decomposed,  from  the  marked 
and  rapid  effect.  Weedon  Cooke'  spoke  of  it  as  a  tonic  of  the  highest  value  in  all 
adynamic  conditions,  especially  in  hectic  states  of  the  system,  when  quinine  and  iron  are 
inadmissible,  **so  powerful  is  it  in  oxidizing  or  decarbonizing  the  blood  when  liver 
and  skin  have  failed  in  their  offices. ''  There  is  no  tonic  comparable  to  it,  he  says,  in 
the  sequelffi  of  the  exanthemata,  in  cachexia  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  scrofulous  diseases. 
Dr.  Fountain,  ^  of  New  York,  in  1859,  drow  attention  to  its  oxidizing  properties,  being 
capable  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  respiratory  process  ;  of  stimulating  secondarily  the. 
function  of  absorption ;  of  relieving  the  cyanosis  of  heart  disease ;  and  of  dyspnoea  in 
cases  of  pneumonia  typhoides,  hydrothorax,  and  thoracic  effusion  of  blood  from  inter- 
costal wound,  *^  where  the  chlorate  of  potash  supplied  the  blood  with  oxygen  sufficient 
to  sustain  life  during  the  time  respiration  was  seriously  impeded.  '^  Osborne  ^  declares 
the  action  of  chlorate  of  potash  to  be  chemico-physiological,  depending  first  on  its 
oxidizing  property  when  in  contact  with  morbific  matter  in  the  blood;  secondly,  on  its 
remarkable  physiological  action  on  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  vessels,  causing  them  to 
contract  and  thus  increase  the  blood  pressure.  He  was  himself  singularly  sensitive  to 
its  action.  Five-grain  doses  caused  the  radial  artery  to  contract  to  the  calibro  of  a 
bell  wire.  Its  action  was  similar  on  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowel.  It  was  also 
recommended  by  Drs.  Fountain,  Turl6,  and  Harkin,  ^  of  Belfast — ^the  latter  always  an 
enthusiastic  believer  in  the  virtues  of  the  chlorate — in  consumption  and  scroftda,  but 
Austin  Flint^  declared  that  fourteen  well  observed  cases  failed  to  show  it  had  any 
specific  effect  on  developed  phthisis.  Dr.  Harkin  *  also,  following  Hutchinson,  urged 
its  importance  in  purpura  hemorrhagica.  He  suggested  its  use  in  all  maladies  depend- 
ent upon  defective  nutrition,  excretion,  aeration,  and  molecular  metamorphosis.  *^It 
possesses  the  power  of  developing  vital  force  in  weakened  constitutions,  of  retarding 
degeneration  of  tissues,  and  frequently  of  controlling  the  too  rapid  advance  of  senility 
due  to  climacteric  conditions. ' '  He  believed  *  *  a  portion  was  carried  off  by  the  kidneys, 
another  by  diffusion  into  the  liquor  sanguinis,  the  textures,  the  blood  globules  and 
the  white  corpuscles ;  a  third  may  be  supposed  to  part  with  three  equivalents  of  oxygen 
in  the  blood,  leaving  behind  chloride  of  potassium,  which  may  be  detected  in  the 
urine  as  well  as  in  the  blood,  of  which  it  is  an  important  element.''    By  Seeligmiiller  * 

»  Medical  T^  Nov.,  1857,  p.  476.  •  Dub.  Jour,  Med.  Sc.,  May,  1861. 

*  Cfuy'9  Ho9p.  Rep.,  Vol.  viii,  1861,  p.  331.  »  American  Quart.  J.  of  Med.,  Oct.,  1861. 

*  Lancet,  1859,  p.  449,  29th  Sept.  *  Dublin  Jour  Med.  Science,  1880,  p.  898. 
«  New  York  J.  of  Med.,  July,  1859.  •  Stills  and  Maiioh,  p.  1221. 

*  Lancet,  8th  Oct.,  1859. 
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and  ot^ieiB  and  by  Dr.  HUllmann,  ^  more  recently  it  has  been  extolled  almost  as  a  specific 
in  diphtheria,  but  as  strongly  condemned  by  Isambert,  Jacobi,  of  New  York,  and  also 
by  Yon  Becker,  of  Vienna,  as  not  only  useless,  but  even  dangerous  to  young  children, 
from  its  depressing  effect.  I  have  found  it  in  this  disease  very  efficadons,  very  sooth- 
ing to  the  local  condition  and  a  great  help  to  maintain  or  restore  the  general  powers 
and  state  of  the  blood.  It  can  only  prove  **  dangerous  ''  when  given  in  too  large 
dooee»  as  nnfortunately  is  the  tendency  on  the  continent 

Dr.  Mead  employed  it  successfully  in  chronic  dysentery,  ^*  one  of  the  most  hopeless 
and  intractable  diseases. ' '  He  injected  twice  or  thrice  a  day  chlor.  pot. ,  3  ss,  glycerin 
^  88,  warm  water,  ^  i\j~  ^  iv.  It  heals  the  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membranes.  At 
first  the  injection  can  only  be  retained  half  a  minute.  It  has  also  been  recommended, 
both  internally  and  externally,  in  cancer,  by  a  long  list  of  authorities,  from  Milsom 
in  1837,  Tedeschi  in  1846,  to  Burow,  of  K5nigsberg,  in  1873,'  Vidal  in  1875,  and 
Entyboule,  1877.  *  The  latter  advocates  a  seven  to  ten  per  cent,  solution  to  be  applied 
locaOy,  but  Burow  recommends  the  powdered  salts  or  the  crystals.  The  latter  are 
move  painfhl.  Its  great  value  as  a  sialogogue  was  early  noted  by  Dr.'Dethan^  and  by 
Headland,  ^  who  pointed  out  that  it  may  reinforce  the  pancreatic  digestion.  For  many 
years  previous  to  1856,  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  *  employed  chlorate  of  potash  with 
marked  sncceas  in  cases  of  placental  insufficiency  threatening  the  life  of  the  foetus,  as 
be  expressed  it,  *'  fVoni  asphyxia,''  resulting  eit^r  from  the  defective  quality  of  the 
maternal  blood  or  the  reduced  extent  of  healthy  placental  tissue.  He  noted  also  its 
undoabtedly  marked  influence  in  promoting  the  growth  and  development  of  the  foetus. 
Grimsdale,  Bmoe,  Moir  and  many  other  competent  observers  have  recognissed  its  great 
value  in  this  connection.  It  would  be  impossible  to  recite  here  all  the  various  symp- 
toms and  maladies  in  which  chlorate  of  potash  has  been  successively  employed,  but  the 
only  repatation  which  it  has  retained  and  which  is  universally  accepted,  is  its  almost 
qKcific  action  in  rapidly  curing  foul  and  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  buccal  and 
{^laryngeal  mucous  membrane  by  local  application.  Its  effect  in  such  cases  is  too 
much  in  evidence  to  be  passed  over,  and,  accordingly,  to  this  humble  therapeutic  rdle 
is  the  chlorate  of  potash  relegated  in  the  orthodox  works  on  materia  medica. 

As  the  reputation  of  chlorate  of  potash  rose  on  one  chemical  suggestion,  so  it  fell 
mainly  on  another.  Tiedemann,  Gmelin,  Dumas  and  Miyendie  had  shown  that  when 
administered,  it  could  be  readily  detected  in  the  blood,  and  it  had  also  been  recog- 
nized by  various  observers  unchanged  in  the  urine,  but  the  analysis  of  W5hler  and  of 
Stehbeiger,  declaring  that  practically  all  the  salt  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  struck  a 
serious  blow  to  its  reputation,  which  had  been,  unfortunately,  too  exclusively  founded 
upon  a  chemical  theory  of  its  action,  and  which  undoubted  clinical  proo&  of  its  efficacy 
in  a  variety  of  morbid  conditions  were  xmable  to  withstand.  This  un&vorable  reaction 
was  further  accelerated  by  the  fatal  consequences  resulting  in  certain  cases  from  too 
large  doses  of  the  salt,  either  accidentally  or  imprudently  administered  for  the  sake  of 
experiment.  In  1862,  Dr.  Fountain,  ^  of  Iowa,  who  had  written  enthusiastically  of  its 
virtues,  to  show  his  opinion  of  its  innocuousness,  took  one  ounce  in  a  single  dose,  with 
disastrous  effect  '*  Violent  gastro-enteritis  was  produced;  at  first  there  was  free  diu- 
resis, but  suppression  followed  and  death  ensued  in  seven  days.'*'  Fatal  cases  have 
occurred  ftom  a  single  dose  of  600  grains;  from  doses  of  300  grains  on  four  successive 
days;  fitom  single  doses  of  240  and  of  180  grains,  which  caused  death  in  a  young  girl  in 

1  DeuUehe  Med,  Woeh€n9eh.,  14th  Nov.,  1884. 

•  Berlin,  Klin,  Wochen^ck.,  No.  6.,  Feb.  10th,  1873. 
>  Thiee,  Purls,  1877.  •  **  Action  of  Medicine,"  p.  343. 

*  r  Union  MidicaU,  4th  Jane,  1867.  *  '*  Obstetrical  Works,"  Vol.  11,  p.  460. 

*  Burtholow's  "Materia  Medica  and  Therap.,"  p.  180. 
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fifteen  hours.  ^  Altogether,  there  are  47  fatal  cases  of  chlorate  of  potash  poiaoning  on 
record  up  to  1884.  On  the  other  hand,  large  doses  of  ttom  s^  j  to  ^  iij  thrice  a  day 
have  been  taken  with  impunity  for  considerable  periods.  Germain  S^  has  given  ^  j  in 
a  single  day  with  complete  impunity.  The  fact  is,  we  have,  in  chlorate  of  potash,  to 
deal  with  a  potent  drug.  With  this,  as  with  every  active  remedy,  the  dose  and  condi- 
tions of  administration  determine  the  effect  A  small  dose  may  be  stimulating,  tonic 
and  recuperative,  a  large  one  depressing  and  destructive.  No  rule  in  therapeutics  is 
more  invariable,  and  no  rule  has  to  be  kept  so  steadily  in  view  when  studying  the  effects 
of  drugs  on  the  system,  both  in  health  and  disease.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  no 
medicine  that  has  any  real  power  in  controlling  or  arresting  diseased  action  can  be 
innocently  administered  in  healthy  conditions.  We  must  consider  the  tolerance  of  the 
patient,  the  state  of  the  system,  and  the  conditions  of  administration.  Danger  has 
unquestionably  arisen  and  the  salt  has  suffered  grievously  in  repute  fh>m  being  regarded 
as  simple  and  indifferent  in  its  action.  Dr.  Jaoobi  *  has  referred  to  the  stiange  circum- 
stance, that  as  it  declined  in  professional  it  increased  in  popular  &vor;  more  so  in 
America  than  ady  other  drug.  As  a  local  application,  either  in  powder  or  crystals,  its 
action  is  distinctly  caustic.  This,  indeed,  is  the  cause  of  the  pharmacopoeial  and  other 
chlorate  lozenges  in  use  being  so  objectionable  and  inefficient,  from  their  containing  too 
great  a  proportion  of  the  salt  For  years  I  have  employed  a  lozenge  prepared  with 
sugar  only,  each  containing  two  and  a  half  grains  in  the  same  bulk.  In  this  form  the 
affected  membrane  may  be  kept  continuously  laved,  by  means  of  the  saliva,  with  the 
chlorate  in  sufficiently  effective  solution,  by  keeping  the  lozenge  between  the  cheek  and 
gums,  where  with  the  pharmaoopcoial  orWyeth's  preparations  an  eschar  would  be 
produced. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  the  chlorate  will  depend  on  the  amount  exhibited. 
In  large  doses  it  acts  as  a  violent  irritant  Physiologically,  small  doses  increase  arterial 
tension,  stimulate  the  heart  and  the  respiratory  ftmction  and  redden  the  blood  oor- 
pusclea  In  poisonous  doees  these  effects  are  altered  in  exceas.  The  arterial  tension 
gives  way  to  depression  and  collapse,  with  fall  of  temperature,  the  circulation  fiols, 
from  ultimate  paralysis  of  the  heart — Isambert,  by  injecting  a  strong  solution  into  the 
veins  found  that  the  heart  ceased  to  beat  in  diastole — the  blood  corpuscles  are  destroyed 
by  the  conversion  of  their  hemoglobin  into  methsemoglobin.  The  debris  of  these 
block  up  the  renal  tubules,  producing  hsematuria,  and  subsequently  the  suppression 
ultimately  observed  in  these  cases.  Where  extremely  large  doses  are  given,  the  result 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  potash  base  acting  directly  as  a  protoplasmic  poison  on 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  being  the  most  highly  organized  tissues,  as  shown  by  Ringer 
and  Murrell. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  very  much  struck  vnth  the  account  of  Dr.  George  Henderson's' 
experience  vrith  chlorate  of  potash,  recorded  in  his  journey  from  Lahore  to  Yarkund, 
over  the  lofty  i>asBes  of  the  Himalayas;  and  subsequently  with  the  more  detailed  obser- 
vations of  Bellew,^  in  his  very  interesting  narrative  of  his  expedition  through  Kashmir 
to  Kashgar,  in  1874.  To  relieve  the  dyspnoea  and  general  distress,  called  by  the  natives 
**Dam,"  caused  by  the  extremely  rarefied  air  on  the  higher  passes,  and  which  proved 
fatal  to  Sultan  Sa'id  Khan  Sbagi,  of  Kashgar,  Dr.  Henderson  gave  a  strong  solution  of 
chlorate  of  potash  to  those  suffering  from  the  symptoms  in  question;  more  as  Skpiacebo^ 
as  he  says,  than  from  any  belief  in  its  efficacy.  It  had  a  good  effect,  but  he  professes 
not  to  know  upon  what  principle  it  acted.     Bellew's  account  of  his  experience  is  more 


1  Quoted  by  Dr.  Boude,  New  York  Medical  Record^  May  8th,  1880. 

•  New  York  Medical  Reeordy  March  15th,  1879. 

•  "  Lahore  to  Yarkund,"  by  Dr.  G.  Henderson,  1870,  p.  57-58. 

«  "  Kaahmir  and  Kashgar,"  by  H.  W.  Bellew,  C.  S.  I.  Surgeon  Migor,  1875. 
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detailed  and  extremely  interestiDg.  The  following  aie  his  own  words :  * '  At  Gyapthang, 
15,150  feet,  and  still  more,  near  Karaooram,  18,300  feet,  the  effects  .of  the  rarefied  atmo- 
ipbefe  on  men  and  beasts  were  extreme.  Several  of  the  former  tumbled  off  their  ponies, 
from  ibe  giMlii— » prodnoed,  vod  some  £Eunted.  My  own  servant  fell  three  times,  and 
the  hospital  dresser  was  carried  over  InaeMible,  hat  tbej  recovered  themselves  on  reach- 
ing Ibe  lower  gronnd  on  the  other  side.  Several  ponies  died.  Even  when  seated  quietly, 
writing,  I  fonnd  my  pen  every  now  and  again  jerked  forward  by  an  involnntary  sadden 
gasp  to  fill  the  chest  and  raise  the  load  pressing  on  it.  And  worse,  jnst  as  I  was  going 
off  to  sleep,  in  hopes  of  forgetting  the  pain  Hiat  racked  my  l\ead  and  the  nausea  that 
well  nigh  floored  me,  I  was  started  up  by  a  sense  of  immediate  suffocation.  A  few 
deep-eat,  unsatisfying  gasps,  and  a  reeling  giddiness,  brought  my  head  on  the  pillow 
again,  to  doze  dreamily  awhile,  only  to  start  up  afresh  and  go  through  the  same  process 
again,  and  so  on  till  the  bugle  bade  me  rise.  The  exertion  of  dressing — a  luxury  I 
henceforward  carefUUy  denied  myself  until  we  got  down  to  a  dressing  level — ^well  nigh 
fimsbed  me,  and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  mount  my  horse.  Availing  myself  of 
Dr.  G.  Henderson's  experience  of  his  journey  across  this  region  in  1870, 1  had  provided 
myself  with  a  laige  supply  of  the  salt  he  found  so  usefhl,  and  with  very  satisfactory 
results,  as  our  further  progress  proved.  I  distributed  little  bottles  of  the  chlorate  of 
potash  among  the  members  of  the  embassy  and  such  of  the  followers  as  needed  it,  and 
fitom  my  own  experience  can  testify  to  its  value  in  mitigating  the  distressing  symptoms 
produced  by  a  continued  deprivation  of  the  natural  quantum  of  oxygen  in  the  atmo- 
^here.  The  large  proportion  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  salt  probably  supplies  to  the 
Uood  what  in  these  regions  it  fidls  to  derive  from  the  air,  and  thus  restores  through  the 
stomach  what  the  lungs  lose.  Whatever  the  explanation  of  its  action,  however,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  efficacy  in  relieving  the  dreadful  nausea  and  headache  produced  by 
the  circulation  of  an  indifferently  oxygenated  blood,  and  no  traveler  ought  to  venture 
across  these  passes  without  a  supply  of  this  simple  remedy  in  his  pocket. ' ' 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  these  very  interesting  statements.  They  were  so 
entirely  confirmatory  of  my  own  long  acquaintance  with  the  medicinal  energy  of  this 
salt,  extending  Aom  1857,  when,  as  assistant  to  the  late  distinguished  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery in  Edinbuigh,  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  its  very  potent  effects  in 
his  practice,  and  from  which  time  experience  has  only  increased  my  confidence  in  its 
remarkable  medicinal  properties.  I  have  steadily  extended  its  employment  to  all  cases 
in  which  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  interrupted  or  defective  from  any  cause, 
tnf^hjtnipal  or  constitutional — in  fact,  so  impressed  did  I  become  with  its  undoubted 
power  and  evident  therapeutic  activity,  that  I  felt  reluctant  to  accept  the  catalytic 
explanation  of  its  modus  operandi^  and  indeed  became  rather  skeptical  as  to  the  relia- 
bility of  the  original  investigations  of  Wohler  and  others,  to  which  I  have  already  made 
lefinrenoe.  Accordingly,  with  a  view  to  test  this  question,  I  had,  in  association  with 
my  firiend,  Mr.  Otto  Wehner,  F.  c.  s.,  three  separate  series  of  experiments  made,  and 
to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  sources  of  &llacy,  each  observation  made  in  duplicate 
and  the  mean  taken,  while  a  different  analytical  process  was  used  in  each  series.  The 
following  is  a  r68um6  of  the-methods  of  analysis  followed  and  of  the  results  obtained : — 

1.  Methods  of  Analysis, — The  old  indigo  test,  most  sensitive  as  a  qualitative,  being 
ftnnd  both  inconvenient  and  unsatisfactory  in  a  quantitative  examination  of  a  fluid 
eootaining  much  organic  matter,  other  modes  had  to  be  adopted. 

The  total  amount  of  chlorine  or  of  chlorides  contained  in  urine  is,  as  a  rule,  deter- 
mined by  evaporating  a  measured  quantity  of  urine,  incinerating  the  residue  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  pure  potassium  nitrate,  dissolving  the  fused  mass  remaining  in  dis- 
tilled water,  acidulating  with  nitric  acid,  neutralizing  the  excess  of  add  by  means  of 
caldam  carbonate,  and  titrating  the  chlorine  by  means  of  standard  nitrate  of  silver 
sidutkm.     It  is  apparent  that  should  chlorates  be  present  in  the  urine,  they  would  part 
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with  their  oxygen  during  the  procees  of  incineration  and  become  converted  into 
chlorides. 

If  urine  be  treated  with  a  aolution  of  potaasium  permanganate,  until  all  the  organic 
matter  has  been  destroyed,  the  dioxide  of  manganese  separated  by  filtration,  and 
the  excess  of  permanganate  careftdly  removed  by  the  addition  of  oxalic  add,  the 
chlorine  may  be  directly  determined  as  above  indicated.  By  the  treatment  with  per- 
manganate of  potassium,  chlorates  are  not  altered,  and  hence  that  part  of  the  chlorine 
which  is  present  as  chloride  is  only  obtained.  By  snbtiacting  the  amount  of  the  chlor- 
ine present  as  chloride  from  the  total  amount,  that  porticn  of  chlorine  which  is  present 
as  chlorate  is  obtained.  The  amountof  chlorides  in  normal  urine  is  fixed  and  constant. 
As  test  experiments  the  amount  of  chlorine  was  determined  in  normal  urine,  after 
destruction  of  organic  matter  by  permanganate.  A  known  quantit«y  of  chlorate  of 
potash  was  then  added  to  a  corresponding  amount  of  urine,  and  the  amount  of  chlorine 
again  determined  as  above.  The  same  figure  being  obtained  showed  that  the  chlorate 
does  not  decompose  by  treatment  with  i»ermanganate.  After  incineration  of  a  meas- 
ured quantity  of  urine  to  which  a  weighted  quantity  of  chlorate  has  been  added,  an 
amount  of  chlorine  was  found  equal  to  that  obtained  in  the  previous  experiment  p/iM 
the  exact  quantity  added  as  chlorate. 

After  these  tests  experiments,  I  ordered  a  patient  to  take,  for  six  days,  120  grains  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  in  four  equal  doses,  collect  the  urine  for  twenty  hours,  and  submit 
an  ascertained  proportion  each  day  for  examination. 


Istexam. 

120  gra. 

excreted 

57.02  grs. 

47.5] 

per  cent 

2d 

120    " 

i( 

122.56    ** 

102.1 

It 

3d 

120    " 

« 

141.01    " 

117.6 

ti 

4th 

120    " 

« 

101.77    " 

84.8 

n 

6th 

120    '* 

K 

162.52    " 

135.4 

(( 

6th 

? 

12.81    •* 

10.6 

(t 

7th 

none 

« 

none 

none 

Total  taken. 

600    " 

697.69    ** 

497.9 

<( 

Average, 

99.6 

tt 

It  follows  from  these  results  that  aU  the  chlorate  was  excreted  by  the  kidneys  as 
such,  without  its  having  parted  with  any  oxygen  contained  in  it.  The  total  quantity 
taken  was  practically  found  in  the  urine,  the  very  slight  difierenoe  being  doubtless  due 
partly  to — 

1.  Error  of  experiment; 

2.  Impurities  of  the  salt  employed; 

8.  Unavoidable  loss  in  administering  and  collecting  secretions. 

One  interesting  circumstance  was  that  analysis  refiected  exactly,  in  the  varying 
amounts  of  chlorate  collected  in  each  experiment,  any  irregularity  in  the  times  of  the 
patient  taking  the  dose.  For  instance,  the  great  fluctuations  in  experiments  4  and  5  were 
ascertained  to  be  due  to  the  patient  having  forgotten  to  take  the  dose  at  the  right  time, 
and  instead  of  being  found  in  sample  4,  it  came  out  in  sample  5,  the  latter  containing 
the  exact  quantity  deficient  in  4.  The  patient  was  also  instructed  to  take  six  daily 
quantities,  and  the  analysis  was  carried  out  on  that  supposition,  but  five  daily  quanti- 
ties only  could  be  recovered,  and  it  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  the  patient  only 
took  the  doses  on  five  instead  of  six  days. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments  the  copper  zinc  couple  described  by  Gladstone 
and  Tribe  was  used  by  Mr.  Wehner  as  a  reducing  agent,  instead  of  the  former  method, 
because,  on  incineration  a  little  chloride  may  be  volatilized;  and  because  some  chlorate 
may  escape  perfect  decomposition.  This  couple  is  prepared  over  1  metre  of  well- 
crumpled,  very  thin  zinc  foil  cut  in  shreds,  a  solution  of  15  grammes  of  sulphate  of 
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eopper,  the  resaltiiig  black  spangy  maas  beii^  well  washed  with  water.  It  rednoes 
chlorate  of  potash  in  aqoeons  solution  with  the  eyolntion  of  hydrogen  with  extreme 
nudity,  at  a  temperatore  near  boiling  point  The  reduction  takes  place  much  slower 
when  urine  is  the  solvent  of  the  salt. 

In  this  second  series  of  sevai  experiments  Mr.  Wehner  himself,  at  1.35  P.M.,  on  the 
12th  of  Febmaiy,  took  2  grammes  of  pure,  diy  chlorate,  and  separately  collected  and 
analyzed  every  batch  of  urine  passed,  swallowing  the  saliva  all  the  time  careitdly.  As 
a  result  of  ^e  sum  of  these  observations  it  was  found  that  of  the  2  grammes  of  chlorate 
swallowed,  1.8764  gramme,  or  98.82  per  cent.,  had  passed  through  the  kidneys  in  29  hours 
and  40  minutes.     The  seventh  sample  pasted  after  this  was  found  firee  from  chlorate. 

1st  specimen    1.35  P.M.,  17.23  %  chlorate.     Rate  per  hour  excreted  11.49  %. 


2d 

5.05  PM., 

23.62  ** 

3d 

7.05  P.M., 

16.08  " 

4th 

10.00  PM., 

10.91  " 

5th 

10.00  a.m., 

15.01  " 

6th 

7.15  P.M., 

10.98  " 

7th 

9.30  PM, 

none 

8.04 
3.74 
1.25 

1.18 


c« 


To  state  it  differently,  of  the  dose  there  was  excreted — 

After   1  hour  and  30  minutes,  17.23  of  the  chlorate  taken. 


After   3 

30 

40.84 

After   5 

30 

56.92 

After   8 

25 

67.83 

After  20 

25 

82.84 

After  29 

40 

93.83 

Total  98.83  per  cent,  xeooreied,  or  529  grains  out  of  31  grains,  in  round  numbers. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  secretion  is  constant  for  the  first  period  of  3}  hours, 
viz.:  11  per  cent  per  hour,  and  that  during  this  time  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole 
amount  taken  has  passed  through  the  kidneys,  the  rate  of  elimination  then,  for  a  time 
gradually,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  x>eriod  rather  quickly,  decreases. 

In  the  third  series  of  experiments  Mr.  Wehner  took  within  two  hours  8  grammes 
(about  1523  grains)  of  pure  chlorate  of  potash,  and  careftiUy  collected  all  the  urine  passed 
for  nearly  three  days — ^until  a  qualitative  test  for  chlorate  gave  a  negative  result.  The 
amount  collected  was  neariy  four  litres.  The  different  portions  were  mixed  and  made 
up  with  distilled  water  to  4000  cubic  centimetres.  From  40  cc  the  chlorides  were 
ronoved  by  a  mode  to  be  subsequently  described,  and  the  chlorate  reduced  with  zinc 
and  sulphuric  acid  ;  0.0884  gramme  AgCl  were  obtained.  A  second  exjieriment  also 
yielded  0.0884  gramme  AgCl,  corresponding  to  0.07552  gramme  KCIO,,  or  7.552  in  the 
total  volume.  94.40  per  cent,  of  the  chlorate  taken  was,  therefore,  excreted  by  the 
kidneys  unreduced.  The  remaining  6  per  cent,  was  probably  eliminated  by  other  natural 
channels.  It  is  imjirobable  it  was  decomposed  within  the  system,  because  if  such 
reduction  took  place,  it  ought  to  have  been  proportionally  much  greater  in  the  case  of 
the  small  dose,  than  in  the  case  where  a  large  dose  is  taken. 

The  latter  results  were  obtained  by  electrically  reducing  the  chlorate  to  chloride. 
A  large  number  of  test  experiments  proved  the  method  quite  an  original  one,  quite  sim- 
ple and  exceedingly  accurate. 

Several  interesting  points  developed  themselves  in  the  course  of  these  experiments. 
The  appetite  became  greatly  improved — ^indeed  voracious,  even  when  the  system  was 
saturated' with  the  largest  amounts  of  the  salt.  The  salivary  secretion  became  intensely 
add,  as  the  dose  of  the  salt  was  pushed  beyond  forty-five  grs.  per  diem — the  teeth  even 
showing  evidence  of  corrosion.  The  nature  of  this  add  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
It  is  neither  hydrochloric  nor  phosphoric    It  may  probably  be  sulpho-cyanic  add. 
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The  specimens  of  urine,  also,  voided  daring  the  exhibition  of  the  chlorate,  remained  for 
an  indefinite  time  unchanged,  as  regards  odor  and  appearance,  although  swarming  with 
bacteria.  This,  so  to  speak,  chemici^  antiseptic  action  of  the  chlorate  is  a  most  inValn- 
able  one,  and  has  been  largely  made  use  of  in  appropriate  cases,  when  the  nrine  tends  to 
decompose  in  the  bladder  under  certain  morbid  conditions.  ^  It  is  evident,  however,  in 
the  light  of  our  analysis,  that  it  cannot  act  as  an  antiseptic  by  parting  with  any  portion 
of  its  oxygen. 

If  we  are  to  accept  these  results  as  conclusive  and  final,  we  are  driven  necessarily 
to  the  view  that  chlorate  of  potash  acts  by  its  mere  presence  in  the  blood  or  system 
generally,  as  a  catalytic  simply.  In  this  respect  resembling  iodide  of  potash,  of  which 
^harlar  found  fifty-three  grammes  in  the  urine,  and  two  grammes  in  the  saliva,  sweat, 
tears,  etc. ,  out  of  a  total  amount  of  fifty-three  grammes  administered.  There  are  many 
other  medicinal  substances,  organic  as  well  as  inorganic,  although  very  active,  which  do 
not  change  in  the  body— or,  at  least,  go  out  of  it  in  the  same  form  in  which  they  entered 
it.  Chemists,  however,  are  inclined  more  and  more  to  regard  with  doubt  and  disfiAvor 
so-called  contact  actions,  where  bodies  act  by  their  presence  merely  without  themselves 
undergoing  change.  Chlorate  of  potash  cannot  in  itself,  under  ordinary  conditions,  by 
precipitation  of  bases,  produce  free  acid  ;  first,  because  it  does  not  form  any  insoluble 
salts  ;  and  secondly,  even  if  it  did,  it  could  not  liberate  acid|  as  it  is  a  neutral  salt  itself^ 
and  in  all  its  decompositions  with  other  salts,  would  still  remain  neutral  or  produce 
neutral  derivatives. 

The  accuracy  of  these  and  previous  analyses  were,  however,  challenged  by  Prof. 
Ludwig,  of  Vienna,  *  in  1881,  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  I.  Von  Mering, '  of  Berlin,  in  1884. 
Ludwig  states  that  in  a  poisonous  dose  chlorate  of  potash  acts  like  arsenic  and  phos- 
phorus, and,  the  blood  corpuscles  being  destroyed  during  the  conversion,  it  is  reduced  by 
the  blood  to  the  condition  of  the  chloride,  for  it  could  be  detected  neither  in  the  blood, 
urine,  nor  contents  of  the  stomach.  Again,  the  chlorate  can  be  decomposed  in  the 
kidneys,  by  feebly  add  urine,  into  a  base  and  an  acid,  and  the  chloric  add  thus  formed 
is  energetically  toxic  Professor  Ludwig  points  out  that  the  examples  are  increasingly 
numerous  of  stronger  adds,  under  certain  conditions,  being  separated  from  their  bases  by 
weaker  adds,  and  therefore,  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  feebly  add  urine  should 
«o  act  in  this  instance.  These  opinions  were  founded  on  a  case  of  lithotripsy,  in  which 
Billroth  had  ordered,  as  usual  in  his  dinique,  a  five  per  cent,  solution  to  the  extent  of 
five  grammes  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  patient,  aged  64,  was  found  dead,  and 
declared,  by  Ludwig,  to  have  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  chlorate  of  potash  poison- 
ing. It  was  ascertained  that  he  had  been  given  fifteen  grammes  by  mistake.  In  the 
interesting  discussion  on  this  case  in  the  Medical  Sodety  of  Vienna,  Ludwig  *  declared 
that  the  chlorate  had  been  reduced  in  the  economy,  and  had  passed  into  the  chloride  of 
potassium,  adding  that  it  was  no  longer  doubtfhl  that  the  chlorate,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances we  are  at  present  ignorant  of,  may  become  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  reduced 
within  the  body.  He  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Binz,  who  first  pointed  out  that 
many  organic  substances  (such  as  blood,  fibrin,  yeast,  etc.,)  when  passing  into  a  state 
of  putrefaction,  may  decompose  chlorate  of  potash.  It  is  quite  impossible,  in  the  fiice 
of  ^e  elaborate  and  repeated  analyses  of  Wehner,  and  other  reliable  chemists,  to  accept 
without  reserve  the  inference  sought  to  be  drawn  by  so  eminent  an  authority  as 
Ludwig,  that  the  whole  of  a  poisonous  dose  of  chlorate,  amounting  in  this  instance,  to 

^  The  power  of  the  ohlorftte  **  to  ooonteraot  putresoenoe  of  the  fluids  in  scarlatina,  typhus  and 
cholera,"  was  pointed  oat  by  Royle  and  Headland, ''  Mat.  Med.,"  p.  96. 

*  Jour,  <U  Pharm.  et  <U  Chimie,  Sept,,  1881. 

•  **  Das  Chlorsaure  Kali,"  Berlin,  1884.  Dr.  Tbos.  Stevenson,  in  London  Med,  Bee,,  1884, 
p.  518.  «  All^em.  Wien  Med.  Zeit,,  Noe,  44,  46. 
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fifteen  gmmmes,  could  be  entirely  reduced  in  the  limng  body.  It  is  equally  opposed  to 
all  chemical  experience.  I  am  inclined  to  seek  an  explanation  in  the  theoiy  that  this 
laige  dose,  more  than  hi^  an  ounce  of  the  salt,  acted  directly  aM  a  caustic,  destmctlyely, 
on  the  tassues  and  blood  vessels,  thus  supplying  the  putrefactive  organic  material,  which 
according  to  Binz's  experiments,  is  sufficient  to  decompose  the  chlorate,  and  that  the 
complete  reduction  found  by  Ludwig,  was  due  to  post-mortem  changes.  Wehner  ^  has 
suggested  in  this  connection,  that  all  the  salt  may  have  been  separated  by  the  kidneys, 
bef<»e  the  death  of  the  patient,  but  his  own  experiments,  showing  how  unvar3ring  is 
the  rate  at  which  the  chlorate  is  eliminated  in  the  urine,  render  this  explanation 
untenable. 

In  the  same  discussion  I>r.  Mezek  stated  that  he  had  given  sixty  grammes  spread  over 
an  ayenge  of  fourteen  days,  in  seventy  cases  of  cystitis  and  cysto-pyelitis,  simple  and 
specific,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his  colleague.  Dr.  Englisch,  had  observed  any  ill 
consequences.  The  acid  reaction  in  the  urine  usually  commenced  on  the  second  day  ; 
the  triple  phosphate  disappeared  from  the  sediment,  which  gradually  lessened  and 
became  less  viscid,  while  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  correspondingly  diminished. 

Dr.  Yon  Mering  has  carried  out  an  elaborate  experimental  investigation  into  the 
action  of  chlorate  of  potash  under  different  conditions.  He  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  ''this  salt,  under  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid,  and  probably  other  acids,  is  decom- 
posed in  the  system  with  the  gradual  liberation  of  chloric  acid,  which  tends  to  reduce 
the  alkalinity  of  the  blood;  and  in  this  lies  the  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
action  of  chlorate  of  potash."  I  confess  my  inability  to  reconcile  this  view  with  the 
considerations  previously  advanced.  It  is  exceedingly  improbable,  within  the  body,  that 
so  very  feeble  an  add  as  carbonic  acid  could  decompose  chlorate  of  potash  in  an  organic 
solution,  liberating  so  strong  an  acid  as  the  chloric  It  is  not  impossible,  of  course, 
reasoning  by  analogy,  for  chloride  of  sodium  is  so  reduced  in  the  stomach  into  soda  and 
hydrochloric  add,  but  in  this  instance  there  is  a  special  provision  and  apparatus  to 
accomplish  the  reduction.  Chloric  add  in  solution  gives  off  its  oxygen  much  more 
readily  than  its  potash  salt  does.  If  chloric  add  were  liberated  it  should  certainly  be 
expected  to  yield  up  its  oxygen  and  become  reduced,  but  Wehner's  repeated  experi- 
ments conclusively  showed  this  not  to  be  the  case.  The  only  other  possible  theory  that 
can  be  advanced  with  a  view  to  reconcile  such  experimental  discrepandes  is  to  suppose 
that  the  salt  in  its  passage  through  the  system  is  capable  of  gradual — it  may  be  also 
partial— decomposition,  and  of  the  ultimate  reconstruction  of  its  constituent  elements. 
The  means  of  determining  such  a  process  are  imfortunatoly  not  at  present  within  our 
reach. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary,  much  less  essential  to  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  remedy, 
that  we  should  be  able  to  follow  and  recognize  the  chemical  processes  within  the  organ- 
inn  by  or  through  which  its  curative  influence  is  attained.  This  most  desirable  con- 
summation in  the  case  of  every  drug,  will  doubtless  oome  in  due  course  with  the  progress 
of  sdence,  but  we  are  not  meantime  to  refrain  ftom  using  them. 

The  limits  to  which  this  communication  has  already  extended  render  it  neoeseary 
for  me  now  to  describe,  or  rather  to  state  briefly  those  marked  conditions  in  which  the 
exhibition  of  the  chlorate  is  indicated,  and  has  been  found  an  effident  remedial  agent 
when  administered  judidously,  with  reference  to  dose  and  other  pharmacological 
conditkHis. 

The  therapeutic  properties  may  be  stated  generally  as  those  suggested  by  its  chem- 
ical constitution  and  affinities.  As  a  salt  exceptionally  rich  in  oxygen,  it  has,  without 
decomposition,  the  valuable  property,  per  8e,  by  its  mere  presence  apparently,  of  oxygen- 
ating or  aerating  the  blood,  and  so  by  restoring  or  exalting  this  vital  character  of  the 


s  The  Lancet,  11th  March,  1882,  p.  421. 
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circulating  fluid,  inflaencing  to  a  corresponding  degree  the  nutrition  and  Ainctional 
activity  of  the  various  tLasues  and  organs  of  the  body.  Beyond  this  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  specific  action  in  any  disease. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  experience  of  Simpson  and  others  to  its  effect  in  pre- 
venting abortion  when  threatened  from  placental  inadequacy.  Its  influence  on  the 
foetus  itself  directiy  is  no  less  remarkable.  I  have  accumulated  a  mass  of  evidence  in 
my  own  practice  showing  that  its  continuous  exhibition  during  pregnancy— even  when 
abortion  or  premature  delivery  has  not  been  imminent — has  an  extraordinary  effect  in 
increasing  the  weight  and  development  of  the  in&nt.  In  the  case  of  a  lady  who  has 
been  under  my  care  during  eleven  out  of  twelve  confinements,  the  facts  amount  to  a 
demonstration.  Three  out  of  her  first  six  children  were  so  feeble  at  birth  that  they 
barely  survived  the  ordeal — the  others  being  very  small— the  seventh  child,  a  boy,  was 
prematurely  delivered  at  the  eighth  month,  did  not  weigh  quite  five  pounds,  and  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  reared.  In  this  case  the  chlorate,  which  had  been  commenced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  pregnancy,  was  suq)ended,  by  other  advice,  at  the  third  month,  when 
the  patient  passed  temporarily  from  under  my  care.  The  effect  of  the  suspension  of  the 
chlorate  on  the  mother  was  almost  equally  disastrous.  In  five  subsequent  pregnancies 
the  patient  was  placed,  from  the  missing  of  the  first  period,  on  the  salt,  with  the  result 
that  excellent  health  was  eigoyed  by  the  mother,  that  all  the  children  were  bom  at  ftdl 
time,  and  wq^hed  from  11  to  11}  pounds.  They  are  in  striking  contrast,  as  regards 
size,  to  the  child  I  have  referred  to  as  bom  at  the  eighth  month.  Many  mothers,  in  my 
experience,  have  objected  to  take  the  chlorate  in  subsequent  pregnancies,  ficom  their  recog- 
nition of  its  effect  on  the  size  of  their  children  in  previous  confinements,  and  so  adding 
to  their  sufferings.  The  mother  is  usually  conscious  within  two  minutes  of  its  ingestion, 
of  the  effect  of  the  salt  on  tiie  foetus,  from  the  increased  activity  and  strength  of  its 
movements.  The  mother  also  experiences  a  feeling  of  exhilaration  and  bien  ai»e  at  the 
same  time,  which  often  creates  quite  a  craving  for  the  chlorate,  under  the  use  of  which 
appetite  is  gr^tiy  stimulated. 

I  have  also  for  many  years  employed  this  salt  in  all  cases  of  pulmonary  insuffi- 
ciency;  in  arrested  phthisis,  where  there  is  excavation;  in  chronic  pneumonic  consolida- 
tion; in  bronchitis  where  due  aeration  of  the  blood  is  impeded  either  fh>m  emphysema 
or  thickening  of  the  tubes;  and  in  pleurisy  with  efibsion,  or  empyema,  where  the  lung 
is  more  or  less  compressed.  I  have  also  seen  it  help  to  tide  over  the  crisis  succeaaftdly 
in  pneumothorax.  When  administered  steadily  and  judiciously  in  such  conditions,  it 
has  the  effect  of  rapidly  alleviating  the  symptoms  of  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis,  and  at  the 
same  time  improving  the  general  state  and  removing  the  accompanying  feeling  of 
distress. 

In  all  cases  of  cardiac  disability,  either  organic  or  functional,  its  action  as  a  tonic 
and  stimulant  to  the  organ  is  very  marked.  It  probably  thus  acts  through  the 
improved  condition  of  the  circulating  fluid  itself,  which  also  exerts  a  potent  influence 
on  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  generally. 

In  all  states  of  the  system  where  the  blood  is  impoverished  either  in  amount  or 
quality  after  hemorrhages;  in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases,  more  especiaUy  where 
mucous  surfaces  have  been  involved;  in  anaemia;  in  chlorosis;  and  XHurticularly  in  the 
peculiar  deterioration  of  the  blood  which  results  from  the  various  forms  of  malarious 
poisoning,  the  chlorate  of  potash  is  strongly  indicated,  either  alone  or  in  such  combina- 
tions as  the  complexity  of  the  morbid  conditions  present  may  demand.  I  have  seen 
many  cases,  both  of  anssmia  and  chlorosis,  that  had  resisted  all  the  usual  preparations 
of  iron,  yield  rapidly  to  the  tinctnro  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  an  effervescing 
solution  of  twenty-five  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash  thrice  daily,  after  food — the  base, 
no  doubt,  aiding  greatiy  in  producing  the  good  result.  Quinine,  digitalis  or  nux 
vomica  may  be  added,  as  the  symptoms  indicate. 
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Chlorate  of  potash  should,  if  x>oesible,  be  given  in  aerated  solution.  I  order  it  in 
syphons,  each  containing  3  j  or  3  \j — marking  the  limits  of  daily  doses  for  an  adolt.  In 
this  form  it  is  more  palatable  and  better  tolerated  by  the  stomach.  It  is  very  readily 
taken  in  milk,  and  also  with  wines  or  spirits,  when  snch  form  part  of  the  regimen.  It 
should  never  be  given  in  full  doses  except  with  or  after  food.  The  amount  taken 
should  be  spread  out  over  the  day  as  much  as  possible.  In  moderate  doses  it  is  diuretic, 
partly,  in  all  probability,  from  its  stimulating  effect  on  the  heart,  but  as  the  kidneys 
are  ^e  main  channel  of  its  discharge  fix>m  the  system,  it  should  be  given  with  caution 
or  withheld  entirely  where  there  is  renal  inadequacy  and  consequent  accumulation 
of  effete  materials  in  the  blood. 

Its  action  as  an  antiseptic  is  peculiar  and  valuable.  While  it  effectually  retards 
chemical  decomposition  in  organic  fluids,  such  as  the  urine,  even  when  loaded  with  pus, 
it  does  not  prevent  bacterial  evolution.  In  all  cases  where  there  is  suppuration,  either 
simple  or  specific,  of  the  genito-urinaiy  tract;  where  the  urine  is  phosphatic,  purulent 
or  offensive  from  any  other  cause,  the  chlorate,  well  diluted  and  administered  continu- 
ously as  a  diet  drink,  either  alone  or  in  milk  or  barley  water,  will  give  most  satisfactory 
results.  I  was  much  impressed  with  its  effect  in  a  case  of  prostatic  abscess  in  a  young 
gentleman  resulting  from  a  local  inflammation  caused  by  sitting,  while  heated,  at  a  foot- 
ball match,  on  damp  grass.  It  had  passed  into  the  chronic  stage  when  I  saw  the  case. 
There  was  a  large  proportion  of  offensive  pus- passed  with  each  voidanoe  of  urine,  and 
there  was  great  pain  and  irritability  of  the  bladder.  The  general  health  had  suffered 
greatly  from  the  long  suppurative  process  and  accompanying  irritation.  It  had  resisted 
all  treatment,  and  up  to  the  time  I  saw  the  patient,  every  variety  of  treatment  had 
been  tried,  including  washing  out  the  bladder  twice  a  day  with  various  antiseptic  solu- 
tions— ^latterly,  Condy's  fluid.  I  at  once  put  the  patient  on  a  milk,  fieuinaceous  dietary, 
and  gave  chlorate  of  potash  to  the  extent  of  5^  per  diem,  at  first  alone  and  latterly 
with  the  tincture  of  the  ferric  sesquichloride.  Belief  began  almost  at  once,  and  the 
cure  ultimately  complete  within  six  weeks. 

In  chronic  pharyngeal  folliculitis  or  so-called  clergyman's  sore  throat,  I  do  not  think 
its  singnlar  ^fllcacy  in  combination  with  liquor  arsenicaUs  is  sufficiently  recognized. 
Steadily  persevered  in  and  the  arsenic  pushed  occasionally  to  its  ftill  effect,  with  the 
throat  kept  constantly  day  and  night  bathed  in  a  solution  of  the  chlorate  in  the  form 
of  the  milder  (grs.  iiss)  lozenge  I  have  previously  described,  no  treatment  in  my  hands 
has  be^n  found  so  effectual  in  this  troublesome  and  obstinate  malady. 

I  need  not  again  refer  to  the  action  of  chlorate  of  potash  as  a  purely  local  remedy 
in  non-parasitic  affections  of  the  buccal  and  pharyngeal  mucous  membranes,  it  is  so 
generally  conceded. 

If  I  have  succeeded,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  in  restoring  to  professional  fkvOT  this 
once  much-lauded  remedy,  the  object  with  which  this  paper  has  been  written  will 
have  been  accomplished. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  H.  A.HABE,  of  Philadelphia.— It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  chlorate  of 
potash  does  not  part  with  its  oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  and  even  if  it 
did  do  so,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  could  not  be  given  off  by  the  small  quantity 
of  the  drug  neftessarily  administered  to  do  any  good  as  an  oxidizer  in  the  body. 
Again,  chlorate  of  potash  should  never  be  given  internally  in  diphtheria,  on  account 
of  its  irritant  action  on  the  kidneys,  which,  in  this  disease,  are  already  crowded  with 
baeilK  and  greatly  inflamed.  As  the  object  in  this  case  is  to  locally  affect  the  lesiona 
in  the  phaiynx,  which  is  done  by  the  elimination  of  the  drag  by  the  salivary  glands, 
it  is  evident  that  the  topical  applications  will  do  so  as  well,  without  danger  of  involv- 
ing the  kidneya  K  chlorate  of  potash  ever  produces  any  changes  in  the  organism, 
Vol.  in-« 
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it  probably  acts  as  do  all  potash  salts,  vis.,  as  depressants,  and  not  owing  to  its  ozygeo. 
Another  objection  to  the  use  of  chlorate  of  potash  internally,  particolariy  in  diph- 
theria, is  its  depressing  action  on  all  the  tissues,  particolariy  the  heart 

Br.  J.SoLl8-CoH£N,of  Philadelphia.— In  diphtheria,  chlorate  of  potash  loien- 
ges  are  veiy  nseftd  a4juyants  to  the  treatment ;  there  is  nothmg  that  gives  as  good 
resolts  as  chlorate  of  potash.  It  must  not  be  pushed  to  the  extent  of  'ii^juring  the 
kidneys,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  evidence  of  such  irritation,  the  dose  must  be  reduced. 
In  all  inflammatoiy  a£fections  of  the  mouth,  phaiynx  and  air  passages,  the  results 
are  good.  It  is  tt  fact  that  I  previously  have  noted,  that  in  diphtheria  all  the  chlo- 
rine compounds  have  been  found  to  be  useful 

Dr.  Traill  Oreen. — The  sodium  salt  is  preferable  to  the  potassium  chlorate,  as 
it  is  more  soluble  and  less  irritatmg.  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  salt  in 
1846,  and  generally  give  it  in  place  of  the  other.  Since  the  introduction  of  these 
salts  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  has  undergone  a  complete  change ;  caustics  are  no 
longer  used. 

Br.  O.  L.  Magrudsb,  of  Washington. — In  dispensary  service  I  have  remarkaUy 
satis&ctoiy  results  in  the  treatment  of  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  bowels,  especially 
in  young  children  during  hot  weather.  In  catarrhal  states  of  the  air  passages,  also, 
potassium  chlorate  is  veiy  useful. 

Br.  F.  E.  Stewabt. — In  cases  of  fetid  breath  I  have  seen  benefit  from  the 
chlorate  of  potash. 

Br.  Wm.  Murrell. — ^The  chlorate  of  sodium  has  been  largely  used  in  London 
since  the  publication,  some  time  ago,  of  Br.  Sainsbury's  paper  in  the  Lancet  on 
''Chlorate  of  Potash.'* 

Br.  Frank  Woodburt. — It  is  not  necessary  that  chlorate  of  potassium  shall  be 
decomposed  in  the  blood  in  order  to  be  therapeutically  active ;  sodium  chloride  is  an 
important  article  of  food,  but  no  one  claims  that  it  is  unstable  ;  on  'the  oontraiy, 
alter  being  disseminated  all  over  the  body,  it  is  excreted  in  the  same  form  in  which  it 
was  administered.  Too  much  attention  should  not  be  given  to  the  mere  analogies  of 
chemical  composition ;  oxalic  acid  and  starch  contain  the  same  elements,  but  differ 
widely  in  their  effects.  The  question  of  solubility,  however,  is  of  much  import- 
ance. As  the  chlorate  of  potassium  is  not  veiy  soluble,  it  is  liable  to  crystallise  from 
the  blood  in  the  kidneys,  and  give  rise  to  irritation  or  inflammation.  As  it  is  quite 
depressing  in  its  effects,  it  should  be  given  with  caution  to  children ;  and  a  very  color- 
able imitation  of  diphtheria  can  be  obtained  by  administering  the  agent  in  relative^ 
large  doses  to  children  with  sore  throat 

Br.  Carter — I  use  chlorate  of  potash  veiy  frequentiy  in  inflammation  of  the 
throat  and  nose  with  veiy  good  effect  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  chlorate 
of  potassium  and  all  other  chemical  drugs,  have  an  action,  perse^  as  chemical  com- 
pounds, and  not  as  potassium  or  chlorine  would  have  if  uncombined. 

Br.  Pollock,  of  Olasgow,  Scotland. — ^All  oxygen-bearing  substances  give  up 
some  oxygen  in  the  body.  Perhaps  the  marked  beneflt  derived  from  the  use  of  such 
agents  is  due  to  the  &ct  that  the  oxygen  that  is  given  off  is  in  a  more  than  usually 
active  condition.  This  may  explain  the  discrepancy,  to  some  extent,  between  the 
quantity  of  the  drug  used  and  the  amount  of  actual  benefit 
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ON  THE  ACTION  OP  CERTAIN  DRUGS  ON  THE  CIRCULATION  AND 
SECRETION  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

DE  L'ACTION  DB  0BRTAINB8  DROGUES  SUR  LA  CIRCULATION  ET  LA 
SECRETION  DES  REINS. 

tfBEB  DIE  WIBKUNO  OEWIS5EB  ARZNEDOTTEL  AUF  DII  CIRCULATION  UND  8EKRBTI0N 

DER  NIERE* 

BT  C.  D.  F.  PHILLIPS,   M.  D.,  F.  R  S.  E. 

Mb.  Pbbsident  and  Gbntlembn: — ^The  paper  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to 
joa  for  tiiis  afterxMMn,  is  founded  on  experiments  undertaken  by  me  in  conjunction 
-with  Mr.  Rose  Bradford,  in  the  Pharmacological  Laboratory  of  Uniyersity  College, 
liOiidon. 

There  is  probably  no  single  daes  of  dmgs  that  the  physician  requires  to  use  more 
frequently  than  those  known  as  diuretios,  or  supposed  to  have  a  diuretic  action  ;  at  the 
same  time  these  drugs  are  required  for  a  laige  number  of  very  different  diseased  oondi- 


Further,  the  secretion  of  the  kidney  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Tasomotor 
phenomena  of  the  gland  and  of  the  body  at  large,  or  rather,  with  the  differences  existing 
at  any  given  time  between  the  local  circulation  io  the  kidney  and  the  general  circula- 
tion, that  the  action  of  any  given  drug  or  diseased  condition  on  the  renal  secretion  is 
an  exceedingly  complicated  one.  It  would  therefore  obviously  be  useM  to  know  the 
precise  action  of  any  given  drug  on  the  renal  circulation,  particularly  as,  when  in  doubt 
concerning  the  therapeutical  value  of  a  drug,  we  frequently  turn  to  experimental 
pharmacology  in  order  to  throw  light  on  the  question. 

With  regard  to  diuretics,  the  evidence  at  present  obtainable  fh>m  pharmacology  ia 
by  no  means  satis&ctory,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  into  which  we  need  not 
here  enter,  the  principal  one  being,  however,  that  either  a  very  few  observations  have 
been  made,  or,  what  is  worse,  that  these  observations  have  not  been  conducted  under 
precisely  similar  conditions  as  to  animal,  anaesthetic,  etc.  The  minority  of  observers 
have  contented  themselves  with  simply  investigating  the  flow  of  urine  before  and  after 
-Uie  administration  of  a  given  drug  ;  others  have  observed  the  blood  pressure,  and  a  veiy 
few  have  carried  on  simultaneous  observations  on  both  blood  pressure  and  urinary  flow. 
That  this  last  method  is  much  better  than  the  first,  becomes  obvious  when  we  remem- 
ber how  complicated  a  mechanism  the  secretion  of  urine  is,  and  how  largely,  though 
not  entirely,  it  is  dependent  on  the  vasomotor  system.  But  even  when  the  action  of 
drugs  on  the  kidney  is  investigated  in  this  manner,  and  their  action  both  on  the  general 
vascular  system  and  on  the  amount  of  urine  is  determined,  yet  one  very  important 
f/uctoft  is  left  out,  viz.,  the  eSbct  of  the  drug  on  the  renal  blood  vesseb. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  effect  of  the  drug  on  these  vessels  can  be  deduced  from  the 
observed  effects  on  the  blood  pressure  and  on  the  urinary  flow ;  but  that  is  not  a  scien- 
tific method  of  procedure,  and  ftirther,  it  is,  as  will  be  seen  below,  a  very  foUacious  one. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  drug  has  the  same  action  on  all  peripheral  vessels, 
and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  it  may  constrict  those  of  one  area  and  dilate  those  of 
another.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  kidney  vessels,  where  the  flow  of  urine  is  not 
BO  much  dependent  on  the  general  blood  pressure,  as  on  the  difference  between  the  renal 
vessels  and  the  vessels  of  the  body  at  large.  Thus  an  ideal  diuretic  would  be  one  that 
dilated  the  blood  vessels  in  the  kidney,  but  constricted  all  others  in  the  body. 

Now,  by  the  observations  mentioned  above,  such  an  action  as  this  could  not  well  be 
demonstrated  with  any  approach  to  scientific  accuracy ;  no  it  occurred  to  us  that  it 
might  be  well  to  re-investigate  drug  action  on  the  kidney  from  a  rather  different  stand- 
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point  to  that  nsnally  adopted.  It  is  well-known  that  Moeso  and  others  have  inves- 
tigated the  peripheral  circulation  by  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  body,  snch  as  the  arm 
or  leg,  in  a  rigid  vessel  filled  with  fluid,  and  communicating  with  a  delicate  registering 
apparatus,  so  that  any  expansion  of  the  limb  would,  by  causing  an  outflow  of  fluid, 
produce  a  movement  of  the  registering  apparatus,  which  could  be  recorded  graphically 
on  the  blackened  surDsK^  of  a  revolving  drum.  Dr.  Roy,  of  Cambridge,  has  extended 
this  method  to  other  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  spleen,  and  kidney.  In  this  method 
the  kidney  is  enclosed  in  a  metal  box  filled  with  warm  oil,  the  box  being  of  such  con- 
struction that  no  oil  is  allowed  to  leak  out,  and  at  the  same  time  the  structures  at  the 
hilus  of  ihe  organ,  vessels,  ureter  and  nerves,  are  not  injuriously  pressed  on.  This  is 
efibcted  by  the  box  or  oncometer  being  made  in  two  similar  halves,  and  each  half 
having  a  piece  of  peritoneum  (specially  prepared)  applied  to  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  space  between  the  membrane  and  wall  of  ihe  oncometer  can  be  filled  with  oiL  The 
two  halves  of  the  instrument  are  hinged  together,  and  the  kidney  placed  between  the 
corresponding  membranes  of  opposite  halves.  This  membrane  being  very  flexible, 
applies  itself  accurately  to  the  kidney ;  so  that,  to  use  a  simile,  the  kidney*  placed  in 
the  oncometer  resembles,  for  instance,  the  heart  enclosed  in  the  pericardium  ftill  of 
fluid.  The  heart  would  represent  the  kidney,  and  the  visceral  layer  of  t^e  pericardium 
the  delicate  membrane  of  the  oncometer,  the  pericardial  sac  finding  its  equivalent  in 
the  oncometer,  and  the  pericardial  fluid  in  the  oil  filling  the  instrument. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  if  the  oil  in  the  oncometer  be  placed  in  communication  with 
a  recording  apparatus,  any  expansion  of  the  kidney  can  be  readily  detected,  and 
recorded  graphically  in  the  usual  manner.  The  recording  instrument  is  called  by  Dr. 
Roy  the  oncograph,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  oncometer.  Its  exceeding  delicacy  is 
shown  by  the  fisu^t  that  the  tracing  obtained  in  this  manner  from  the  kidney,  say  of  the 
dog,  is  practically  identical  with  a  simultaneous  tracing  of  the  carotid  blood  pressure; 
t^e  slight  expansions  of  the  kidney  caused  by  each  heart  beat,  as  well  as  those  caused 
by  the  respiratory  undulations  of  the  blood  pressure,  being  perfectly  recorded  by  this 
instrument. 

If,  now,  in  the  same  animal,  we  record  simultaneously  the  general  blood  pressure, 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  kidney,  and  the  excretion  of  every  drop  of  urine, 
we  can  determine  the  action  of  any  given  drug  much  more  completely  than  before. 

Our  method  of  experimentation  viras  shortly  as  follows:  The  animal  (cat  or  dog) 
having  been  ansesthetised  with  chloroform,  or  vdth  chloroform  and  morphia,  a  cannula 
was  placed  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  carotid.  The  kidney  was  then  exposed,  carefully 
separated  from  surroundingstructures,  and  placed  in  the  oncometer,  this  having  previously 
been  filled  to  the  required  extent  with  warm  oil.  A  cannula  vras  then  placed  in  the  ureter, 
and  each  drop  of  urine  falling  from  it  was  made  to  break  a  circuit  through  an  electro- 
magnetic arrangement,  so  as  to  make  a  mark  on  the  recording  surface  fi>r  each  drop. 
Before  commencing  the  actual  experiment  the  animal  was  curarized,  and  artificial  res- 
piration maintained,  as  any  movements  on  the  part  of  the  animal  might  seriously 
damage  the  oncometer.  FinaUy  a  cannula  was  placed  in  the  external  jugular  vein,  for 
iiijection  of  the  drugs  experimented  with. 

It  is  essential  for  success  to  handle  the  kidney  as  little  as  possible,  as  otherwise  the 
flow  of  urine  is  much  lessened;  but  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  if  due  care  be  taken, 
the  kidney  will  go  on  secreting  (as  pointed  out  by  Dr,  Roy)  for  many  hours  perfectly 
regularly,  although  placed  under  the  abnormal  circumstances  of  being  endoeed  in  a 
box  of  warm  oil. 

In  an  experiment  performed  as  just  described,  it  will  be  found  that  the  blood  pres- 
sure curve  and  the  kidney  curve  remain  perfectly  constant  for  several  hours.  The  flow 
of  urine  is  also  very  constant  in  its  rate,  although  this  varies  considerably  in  different 
animals,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circamstances;  but  in  the  same  animal,  the  rate  of  flow 
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does  not  aeiifliblj  alter  tmlefls  some  drug  is  iiijected,  or  the  amount  of  chloioform 
administered  is  altered.  This  latter  &ctor  was  maintained  constant  by  blowing  the 
air  from  the  artificial  respiration  apparatus  through  a  bottle  containing  chloroform. 

We  will  now,  having  described  oar  method,  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
action  of  the  Tarions  drags  experimented  upon  by  as,  beginning  with  citrate  of  caffein, 
as  this  is  deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular  of  dioretics.  When  a  solution  of  citrate 
of  caffein  is  injected  into  the  external  jugular  vein,  in  doses  of  half  to  one  grain  of  the 
salt,  the  following  changes  are  seen  to  occur:  The  blood  pressure  is  at  first  lowered, 
and  afterward  slightly  raised :  the  rise,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  the  fall,  and  is 
generally  of  shorter  duration.  Both  efiects  are,  with  these  small  doses,  slight  and 
teansitory  in  natare.  The  fidl  is  due  to  a  diminutioa  in  the  force  of  the  cardiac  beats, 
and  also,  perhaps,  to  the  heart  becoming  contracted,  so  that  less  blood  is  pumped  out 
daring  each  systole ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  amplitude  of  the  cardiac  beats 
is  markedly  diminished.  This  period  of  diminished  force  is  followed  by  one  during 
which  the  heart  is  slowed  in  rhythm,  and  the  individual  beats  increased  markedly  in 
force,  and  then  the  blood-pressure  returns  to  the  normal,  and  frequently  rises  slightly 
above  it.  This  period  of  inhibition  often  persists  for  a  minute  or  two,  or  longer  if 
laiger  doses  are  used.  Occasionally,  and  for  a  short  time  only,  there  is  a  period  of 
marked  acceleration;  but  this  is  not  always  observed,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  an  after- 
effect, not  being  so  characteristic  of  caffein  as  the  strong  slow  cardiac  beat  mentioned 
above. 

The  effects  of  caffein  on  the  kidney,  however,  are  much  more  marked.  Immediately 
after  the  injection  the  kidney  contracts,  and  this  contraction  may  last  for  two  or  even 
three  minutes,  whereas  the  fall  of  the  general  blood  pressure  lasts  only  some  twenty  or 
thirty  seconds,  This  marked  contraction  of  the  kidney  (fluently  too  large  to  be 
completely  registered),  which  is  due  to  a  constriction  of  the  renal  vessels,  is  followed 
by  a  large  expansion:  that  is  to  say,  the  kidney  not  only  rapidly  returns  to  its  former 
balk,  bat  expands  considerably  beyond,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  previous 
ecmtraction.  This  expansion  of  the  kidney  is  not  only  much  greater  in  amount  than 
the  previous  contraction,  but  also  lasts  a  much  longer  time;  a  single  dose  of 
caffein  citrate,  e.  g,,  one  grain,  producing  an  expansion  frequently  lasting  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  effects  of  this  drug  on  the  circulation  of  the  kidney, 
and  on  the  general  blood  pressure,  are  by  no  means  similar;  since  the  peripheral  action 
on  the  kidney  would,  per  se,  tend  to  cause  an  initial  heightening  of  the  blood  pressure, 
instead  of  the  observed  &1L  It  might  be  urged  that  the  contraction  of  the  kidney  was 
really  due  to  the  tall  of  blood  pressure ;  but  that  this  is  not  the  case  is  shown  by 
the  f^Kst  that  the  two  phenomena  do  not  occur  simultaneously,  and  do  not,  as  mentioned 
above,  persist  for  the  same  length  of  time,  the  kidney  contraction  lasting  some  minutes, 
the  faJl  of  blood  pressure  some  seconds  only.  Further,  if  very  small  doses  of 
caffein  be  used,  the  contraction  of  the  kidney  will  follow,  but  not  the  Mi  of  general 
blood  pressure.  This  fall  is  undoubtedly  a  cardiac  effect,  as  can  readily  be  seen  by 
inspection  of  the  curves. 

The  effect  on  the  urinary  flow  is  also  very  marked.  During  the  period  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  kidney  the  flow  of  urine  is  either  greatly  diminished,  or  may  even  be 
totally  arrested.  During  the  subsequent  expansion  the  rate  of  flow  is  frequently  trebled, 
and  this  effect  persists  as  long  as  the  expansion.  Thus,  the  effect  of  caffein  citrate  is  a 
twofold  one:  during  the  first  stage  of  its  action  there  is  a  fall  of  general  blood  pressure, 
and  great  constriction  of  the  renal  vessels;  during  the  second  stage  the  blood  pressure 
returns  to  its  normal  height,  and  the  kidney  undergoes  great  expansion;  but  this  latter 
effect  has  a  longer  latent  period,  and  persists  longer  than  the  former.  Both  the  con- 
striction of  the  renal  vessels  and  the  fall  of  blood  inressure  would  cause  less  blood  to 
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enter  the  kidney;  and  so  it  is  not  smprising  that  daring  this  stage  the  actual  secretion 
of  the  kidney  is  frequently  temporarily  arrested,  to  he  sacceeded  hy  a  marked  increase 
dnring  the  second  stage  of  the  action  of  this  drug.  There  are  numy  drags  that  will 
prodnce  constriction  of  the  kidney  vessels,  bat  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  caffein  is  the  only 
one  that  will  actoally  arrest  the  flow  of  arine. 

As  another  example  of  a  drag  that  will  prodace  expansion  of  the  kidney  and  marked 
dinresis,  we  may  dte  alexin,  a  new  alkaloid  that  has  recently  been  obtained  from  ihe 
seeds  of  the  common  gorse,  Ulex  Enropsas.  Althoagh  the  principal  action  of  this 
drag  is  on  the  respiratory  system,  it  is  also  a  powerM  diaretic;  bat  it  has  the  otjection 
that,  at  any  rate  in  animals,  the  diaretic  action  is  only  maintained  with  doses  tiiat 
woald  either  kill  throagh  the  respiration,  or  wonld  prodace  yiolent  oonvalsions.  The 
action  of  alexin  on  the  kidney  is  as  powerAil,  or  even  more  so,  than  that  of  caffein ;  hot 
it  is  mach  more  transitory  in  its  action.  A  dose  of  one-sixth  of  a  grain  i]\jected  into 
the  external  jngalar  vein  will  prodace  great  heightening  of  the  general  blood  preasare, 
accompanied  by  a  contraction  of  short  daration,  followed  by  a  very  large  expansion, 
daring  which  the  rate  of  the  arinary  flow  may  be  qnadrapled. 

There  is,  however,  this  great  difference  between  the  two  drags,  that  whereas  the 
caffoin  effect  may  last  for  half,  or  even  three-qnarters  of  an  hoar,  the  diaretic  action  of 
alexin  passes  off  in  abont  ten  minntes  from  the  moment  of  its  injection.  There  is 
another  point  of  difference  between  caffein  and  alexin,  which  is  of  some  interest.  They 
both  caase  constriction  of  the  kidney,  followed  by  expansion,  althoagh  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  latter  do  not  last  so  long  as  those  prodnced  by  caffein;  bat  if  the  doee  be 
frequently  repeated,  the  following  differences  come  oat. 

With  caffein,  if  several  doses  of  one  grain  be  injected  rapidly,  one  after  another, 
into  the  external  jngalar  vein,  we  soon  arrive  at  a  point  when  each  injection  only  pro- 
duces contraction  of  the  kidney—there  being  no  subsequent  expansion  and  diuresis;  in 
other  words,  the  caffein  ceases  to  have  any  diuretic  action. 

With  ulexin  it  is  different.  Repeated  doses,  or  single  large  doses,  produce  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  expansion,  instead  of  the  much  larger  doable  eSfyct  produced  by 
small  initial  doses.  Hence,  although  both  drags  prodace,  in  small  doses,  a  double 
eSect,  the  second  portion  of  which — t.  e.,  the  expansion—is  hot  only  the  larger,  but 
also  the  most  important;  practically,  excess  of  caffein  produces  only  the  flrst  phase,  and 
excess  of  ulexin  only  ihe  second  phase  of  this  double  effect  With  regard  to  caffein,  this 
may  be  a  point  of  some  importance,  since  at  this  stage  of  its  action  it  not  only  ceases  to 
be  a  diuretic,  but  its  action  rather  tends  to  arrest  what  flow  there  is. 

Among  other  substances  causing  expansion  of  the  kidney,  we  may  cite  dextrose. 
The  ii^ection  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  a  strong  solution— twenty  per  cent,  or  flfty  per 
cent — produces  a  continuous  expansion,  remarkable  for  its  extreme  slowness  and 
persistence.  This  expansion,  althoagh  very  persistent  in  its  daration,  is  not  great  in 
amount,  being  much  less  than  that  produced  by  either  caffein  or  ulexin. 

Many  other  substances  produce  expansion  of  the  kidney  vessels,  such  as  urea  (deter- 
mined by  Dr.  Roy),  acetate  and  chloride  of  sodium,  etc ;  and  it  is  veiy  probable, 
although  we  have  not  yet  determined  this  point,  that  all  the  constituents  of  the  urine 
have  a  similar  action,  causing  dilatation  of  the  renal  vessels  to  a  varying  extent  in  dif- 
ferent cases. 

The  drugs  investigated  by  us  that  produce  only  constriction  of  the  kidney  form 
a  much  more  numerous  group,  including  several  that  are  usually  considered  good 
diuretics,  and  prominent  among  these  is  digitalin,  which  is  frirther  interesting  ftt>m  the 
&ct  that  it  is  so  much  used  as  a  diuretic  clinically. 

Digitalin,  in  doses  of  ^  grain,  produces  marked  contraction  of  the  kidney.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  contraction  is  its  extreme  persistence,  lasting  for  as  much  as  half 
an  hour,  and  sometimes,  if  large  or  rq[>eated  doeee  are  used,  the  kidney  does  not 
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vetnm  to  its  previous  Tolome  throoghoat  the  dmation  of  an  experiment.  It  is  need- 
leas  to  discQss  here  the  effect  of  the  drag  on  the  blood  preesore  and  on  the  heart,  as 
tbej  are  both  so  well  known;  bat  observers  are  rather  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
action  of  digitalin  on  the  kidney,  some  maintaining  that  snch  action  is  parely  indirect 
— I.  «.,  dae  to  its  effects  on  the  heart,  etc. ;  others,  that  the  drag  is  a  true  diaretic,  and 
tiiat  the  observed  increase  in  the  nrine  during  its  administration  is  not  solely  dae  to 
the  improvement  of  the  general  circnlation.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  between  these  two 
views,  bat  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  althoagh,  like  caffein,  it  prodaces  contrac- 
tion of  the  renal  vessels,  yet,  contrary  to  results  vnth  oaffein,  daring  this  contraction 
the  flow  of  urine  is  not  diminished,  but  is  generally  slightly  increased.  This  is  a 
point  to  which  we  will  return  later;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  probable  explanation 
is  that^  although  both  drugs  produce  contraction  of  the  kidney,  the  one  raises  the 
g^aeral  blood  pressure  while  the  other  depresses  it. 

Spartein,  a  drug  that  has  attracted  considerable  attention  of  late,  has  an  action 
veiy  similar  to  that  of  digitalin  on  the  kidney  vessels  and  on  the  general  blood 
pressure;  this  being  slightly  raised,  the  cardiac  beats  increased  markedly  in  force  uid 
diminished  in  frequency,  and  the  kidney  vessels  constricted.  The  action  of  the  two 
drugs  on  the  flow  of  the  urine  is,  however,  veiy  different.  Thus,  with  sjtartein,  in 
one  case  the  rate  of  secretion  prior  to  the  injection  was  one  drop  in  ten  seconds;  during 
the  contraction  of  the  kidney  vessels  caused  by  the  drug,  the  rate  fell  to  one  drop  in 
twenty-eight  seconds,  and  after  the  kidney  contraction  had  passed  off  the  rate  only 
rose  to  one  drop  in  eighteen  seconds.  Hence  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  sjtartein  is  a 
diuretic,  since  its  action  on  the  renal  vessels  is  accompanied  by  a  marked  diminution 
in  the  rate  of  the  urinary  secretion.  On  the  other  hand,  spartein,  like  digitalin,  stro- 
phanthin,  etc,  increases  notably  the  force  of  the  cardiac  beats,  although  markedly 
8k>wing  the  rate,  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  disease  it  will  increase  the  urinary 
flow,  not  finom  any  action  on  the  kidney  (since,  as  shown  above,  this  kidney  action  is 
in  the  opposite  direction),  but  simply  because  it  improves  the  general  circulation.  It 
seems  to  us  incorrect  to  daas  such  drugs  as  spartein  with  diuretioB,  for  although  in 
disease  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine  is  observed  under  their  action,  this  is  not 
fiom  any  specific  local  effect,  but  is  rather  from  the  improved  condition  of  the  systemic 
circulation.  This  is  still  more  the  case  with  regard  to  the  kidney,  since  the  action  of 
many  of  these  drugs  on  the  healthy  kidney  is  rather  of  a  nature  to  diminish  than  to 
increase  the  amount  of  fluid  excreted. 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  this  question  by  the  action  of  strophanthin,  and  also  by 
the  action  of  the  glucoside  apocyn^in,  obtainable  from  the  Apocynum  cannabinum 
(Canadian  hemp).  Strophanthin,  as  is  well  known  fix>m  the  work  of  Professor  Eraser, 
acts  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  heart  muscle — ^that  is  to  say,  as  &r  as  its  action  on 
the  general  circulation  is  concerned;  the  heightening  of  arterial  pressure  produced  by 
it  being  practicidly  entirely  due  to  the  increase  in  the  force  of  the  cardiac  beats. 
Thus,  in  this  respect,  it  differs  considerably  from  digitalin  and  spartein,  where  the 
cardiac  action  is  accompanied  by  a  constriction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  peripheral 
vessels. 

When  the  action  of  strophanthin  on  the  kidney  is  investigated,  it  is  found  that  the 
drug  only  causes  a  slight  temporary  contraction  of  the  organ,  which  soon  returns  to 
nearly,  though  not  quite,  its  previous  volume.  Thus,  whereas  digitalin  will  produce  a 
contraction  of  the  kidney,  lasting  half  an  hour,  strophanthin,  on  the  other  hand,  produces 
a  much  slighter  contraction,  lasting  only  twenty  or  thirty  seconds.  Further,  it  does  not 
produce  any  marked  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  urinaiy  flow,  althoug,  a  priori  it  might 
have  been  expected  to  do  so. 

We  have  made  many  observations  on  ^e  Apocynum  cannabinum — a  drug  that  has. 
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we  believe,  a  considerable  repatation  among  some  observers  as  a  dinretic  in  certain 
conditions.  The  glncoside  apocynein  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Gerrard  for  ns  from  the 
dried  plant,  and  this  we  have  found  to  be  a  very  powerfal  drag,  resembling  in  many 
points  strophanthin.  The  injection  of  ^  grain  of  the  glncoside  (not  qnite  free  fiom 
adventitious  matter)  caoses  a  contraction  of  the  kidney  very  like  that  produced  by  a 
fortieth  of  a  grain  of  strophanthin,  lasting  about  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds,  after  which 
the  kidney  trace  returns  to  its  normal  level.  The  amplitude  of  the  cardiac  beats  is 
greatly  increased,  the  rhythm  much  slowed,  and  the  blood  pressure  slightly  raised.  In 
many  cases  the  rhythm  is  even  more  slowed  than  by  strophanthin;  for  instance,  in  one 
dog,  the  rate  was  reduced  from  100  per  minute  to  forty  per  minute,  after  about  one-sixth 
of  a  grain  had  been  ii^ected,  in  four  doses  of  ^  grain  each,  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
minutes.  In  these  respects  this  drug  resembles  strophanthin,  as  also  in  its  not  increas- 
ing the  flow  of  urine;  thus,  in  one  case  the  rate  of  flow  prior  to  the  ii^ectlon  was  one 
drop  in  twenty  seconds,  and  subsequently  to  it,  remained  constant  at  the  rate  of  one 
drop  in  twenty-two  seconds,  notwithstanding  the  fiust  that  the  drug  had  greatly 
increased  the  force  of  the  cardiac  beats. 

Turpentine  and  adonidin  produce  marked  contraction  of  the  kidney,  the  effects  of 
the  former  being  very  marked  and  persistent,  and  that  of  the  latter  resembling  the  con- 
traction produced  by  digitalin,  except  that  it  is  not  of  such  long  duration.  Finally, 
barium  chloride  produces  great  contraction  of  the  kidney,  as  well  as  great  rise  of  blood 
pressure.  The  effects  produced  by  this  salt  also  resemble,  to  a  certain  extent,  those 
produced  by  digitalin,  but  the  rise  of  blood  pressure  after  barium  is  much  greater  than 
that  caused  by  digitalis. 

In  summing  up  the  results  obtained  by  us,  we  see  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more  com- 
mon for  drugs  reputed  diuretics  to  produce  a  contraction  of  the  renal  vessels  than  an 
expansion.  Further,  that  the  expansion  is  either  slight — e.  ^.,  as  by  acetate  of  soda, 
or,  if  laige--^.  ^.,  as  by  citrate  of  caffein,  it  is  only  produced  by  small  and  initial  doses, 
and  that  if  the  dose  be  too  freqnentiy  repeated  no  expansion  is  obtained.  Ulexin  possi- 
bly may  be  usefU  as  a  diuretic  in  small  doses,  but  its  powerful  action  on  the  respiratory 
mechanism  is  a  great  drawback.  Thus,  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  one-sixth  of  a 
grain  was  used,  but  half  this  dose  would  completely  arrest  the  respirations.  In  all 
cases  this  renal  expansion  is  accompanied  by  a  copious  flow  of  urine  (more  persistent  in 
the  case  of  caffein  than  in  the  case  of  ulexin) . 

Then  if  we  consider  the  drugs  that  produce  contraction  of  the  kidney,  such  as  digi- 
talin, spartein,  adonidin,  etc,  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  all  be  bracketed  together, 
since  although  they  all  produce  a  similar  effect  on  the  general  blood  pressure,  and  on 
the  renal  circulation,  yet  it  is  only  the  flrst  that  has  any  very  obvious  diuretic  action. 
Again,  we  might  expect  such  drugs  as  strophanthin  and  apocynein  to  have  a  diuretic 
action,  if  anything,  greater  than  that  of  digitalin,  but  experimentally  it  is  found  that 
such  is  not  the  case. 

From  all  these  considerations,  we  see  ftirther  evidence  of  the  truth,  that  the  flow  of 
urine  is  not  so  much  dependent  on  the  blood  pressure  as  on  ihe  rate  of  flow  of  the  blood 
in  the  renal  vessels.  With  regard  to  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  that  although 
such  drugs  as  strophanthin  produce  a  great  increase  in  the  force  of  the  cardiac  beats,  yet 
these  are  very  much  slowed,  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  although  the  heart's  action 
is  stronger,  yet  the  total  amount  of  blood  sent  through  any  given  organ,  such  as  the 
kidney,  in  a  given  time,  may  remain  the  same.  Whereas  such  a  drug  as  digitalis, 
producing,  as  it  does,  a  rise  of  blood  pressure  and  a  contraction  of  the  kidney  vessels, 
may  cause  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  to  pass  through  the  renal  vessels.  On  this 
view  one  could  find  the  explanation  of  digitalin  being  a  diuretic,  and  strophanthin  not 
being  one. 
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Inasmnch,  boweverf  as  spartein  has  not  so  marked  dixuetic  action,  we  mnst  also 
aasome  that  digitalin  mnst  have  some  peripheral  action  on  the  secretory  apparatns  of 
the  kidney. 

Onr  results  may  be  tabulated  briefly  as  follows,  in  three  divisions : — 

(a)  DBU08  THAT  FIB8T  CONTBACrr,   AND  AFTBRWABD  DILATE  THE  KIDNBT. 

1.  Caffein — in  small  doses — ^induces  in  the  stage  of  contraction,  a  fall  of  blood  pres- 
sore — in  that  of  expansion,  a  slight  rise :  during  the  former,  the  flow  of  urine  may  be 
arrested  ;  during  the  latter  it  is  always  increased,  such  increase  depending  on  dilata- 
tion of  the  renal  vessels. 

(The  possible  arrest  of  secretion  during  the  flrst  stage  is  si>ecial  to  cafi'ein,  and  may 
be  induced  by  laige  or  repeated  doses.) 

2  UUxin — One-sixth  grain  greatly  raises  blood  pressure  during  the  flrst  stage  (that 
of  contraction):  in  the  second,  expansion  is  much  greater  in  degree  but  shorter  in  dura- 
tion than  under  caflSein,  and  is  accompanied  by  brief  but  marked  increase  in  urinary 
flow  :  the  effsctive  doee  is  limited  by  its  toxic  action  on  respiratory  centres.  Practically, 
excess  of  cafiein  induces  <mly  the  flrst  stage — excesi  of  ulexin  only  the  second. 

(b)  substances  that  DILATE  THE  KIDNEY,  BUT  TO  LESS  EXTENT  AND  MOBE 
SLOWLY  THAN  CAFFEIN  AND  ULEXIN, 

Are  dextrose,  urea,  sodium,  chloride  and  acetate,  and  probably  all  constituents  of  the 
urine. 

(C)  DBUOS  THAT    CONTBACT  THE  KIDNEY  WITHOUT  SX7BSEQUENT  EXPANSION. 

.  1.  Digitalin,  with  increaaed  secretion  of  urine  (probably  resulting  from  general 
heightened  blood  pressure). 

2.  Spartein,  with  diminMhed  secretion  (in  health  at  least). 

3.  Strophanthin  causes  slight  temporary  contraction,  with  no  marked  Increase  of 
secretion. 

4.  ApocynSin;  similar  temporary  contraction,  and  no  deflnite  increase  of  secretion. 

5.  Turpentine ;  6,  adonidin ;  and  7,  barium  chloride  give  similar  results. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  plethysmographic  method  of  experimentation 
is  a  valuable  one  for  determining  the  exact  action  of  drugs  on  the  droulation,  and  one 
that  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  attracted. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Ralph  Stockman. — ^Have  you  tested  the  action  of  mtrites  upon  the  kidneys  ? 

Dr.  Phillips.— No. 

Dr.  Stewart. — ^Was  the  blood  pressure  measured  with  a  manometer? 

Dr.  Phillips.— Yes. 

Dr.  MuBRELL. — ^The  subject  is  such  a  technical  one  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
there  is  some  reluctance  to  discuss  it  without  previous  preparation.  The  subject  of 
the  action  of  diuretics  is  a  veiy  interesting  one,  and  it  is  a  field  that  needs  to  be 
investigated.  We  can  make  a  man  perspire  veiy  promptly,  but  we  often  find  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  kidnesrs  to  work.  I  cannot  see,  exactly,  why  the  instrument 
used  IS  better  than  Haley's  tympanum  for  the  purpose.  It  would  be  advantageous 
to  use  patients  who  have  lost  the  anterior  wall  of  their  bladder,  in  order  to  study  the 
action  of  diuretics,  and  to  check  the  results  of  studies  upon  animak 

Dr.  Phillips. — I  consider  the  oncometer  as  much  more  convenient  to  use  and 
more  readily  seen.     It  is  one  of  the  simplest  things  possible  when  once  in  action, 
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and  works  by  entirely  different  mechanism  fix)m  Marty's  instrument  The  tme 
diuretic  is  one  which  directly  causes  expansion  of  the  kidney  by  increasing  the  Uood 
supply  of  the  organ.  We  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  case  with  digitalis,  which  acts 
upon  the  heart  and  forces  more  blood  through  the  kidney  within  a  given  time,  thus 
increasing  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  urine.    It  b  not  a  true  diuretic 

Dr.  Woodbury. — ^Having  been  impressed  by  the  interesting  character  of  the 
experiments  which  have  been  reported,  and  realizing  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
I  would  ask  if  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  urine  was  systematically  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  physical  examination  ?  It  seems  that  this  is  veiy  necessaiy  in 
collecting  the  data  for  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  value  of  diuretics.  Water  forms 
the  bulk  of  the  urinary  secretion  in  mammals,  and  may  vary  in  quantity  within  rather 
large  limits,  without  indicating  anj^hing  more  serious  than  the  state  of  supplemen- 
tal activity  of  the  skin.  In  fact,  it  may  be  influenced  by  meteorological  conditions. 
In  a  case  of  diabetes  mellitus,  seen  some  years  ago  while  Resident  Physician  to  the 
Penn^lvania  Hospital,  there  were  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  quantity  of  urine 
voided,  which  for  a  time  seemed  unaccountable,  until  it  was  noticed,  by  comparison 
with  the  weather  record,  that  the  exacerbations  preceded  a  snow  or  rain  storm,  and 
that  they  graduaUy  passed  off  when  the  storm  actually  appeared. 

Water  is  only  incidental  to  the  urinary  secretion  ;  snakes*  urine  is  solid,  birds* 
urine  is  nearly  so.  The  characteristic  and  essential  ingredients  are  the  nitrogen- 
containing  salts,  such  as  urea,  the  urates,  creatin,  eta  A  true  diurectic,  therefore, 
would  be  one  that  influenced  the  separation  of  such  exCTementitious  waste  from  the 
Uood  by  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney.  The  testimony  with  regard  to  the  influence 
of  digitalis  upon  the  excretion  of  urea  is  conflicting;  at  times  and  under  some 
drcumstances  it  is  claimed  that  it  increases  the  dischaige  of  urea,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  a  true  diuretic.  Have  such  detenninations  been  made  in  tiie 
present  series  of  experiments  ? 

Dr.  PHiliLiP& — ^These  experiments  have  been  under  way  for  three  years  and  a 
half,  but  they  are  not  yet  conduded ;  the  chemical  analyses  have  been  made  in  some 
cases,  but  not  yet  in  sufficient  number  to  report  It  was  found  that  all  diuretics 
increase  the  amount  of  circulation  in  the  kidney.  This  investigation  is  only  as  yet 
in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  results  fix)m  this  line 
of  woric  will  give  more  information  of  the  action  of  diuretics  and  thdr  relative  value. 
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THIRD  DAY. 


The  Preadent  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  John  R  Bbackeit,  of  Waahington,  D.  C,  read  a  paper  on — 

CASCAKA  SAGRADA  (RHAMNUS  PUR8HTANA). 

BT  JOHN  ELY  BRACKETT,  M.  D. 
BHAHNTJ8  FUBSHIANU8. 

J^fnonpn. — Gaacara  Sagrada,  cascara  (bark),  aagrada  (sacred),  is  the  common  Spanish 
name,  and  means  simply  sacred  bark. 

Fiurt  J^iiployed.— The  bark. 

Natmral  Order, — RhanmacesD. 

HabUaL — Califomia  and  Oregon. 

Properties, — Laxative,  cathartic  and  intestinal  tonic. 

In  its  botanical  origin,  this  plant  belongs  to  the  natoral  order  of  Bhamnaceas  and 
tlie  tribe  Rhamneae,  and  is  indigenous  to  the  Pacific  slope  of  North  America,  noticeably, 
to  the  Slates  of  Califomia  and  Oregon.  It  is  a  small  tree,  and  its  name  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  Prossian  botanist,  Frederick  Pnrsch,  who,  in  1814,  gave  it  a  fixed  place  in 
botany. 

The  plant  rarely  exceeds  twenty  feet  in  height,  averaging  ftom  ten  to  fifteen  feet, 
and  measoring  throngh  the  tnmk  firom  six  to  nine  inches.  The  leaves  are  elliptical, 
horn  ihne  to  five  inches  in  length,  by  <me  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  their  greatest 
width.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  appear  after  the  leaves  have  matured. 
The  fruit  is  a  plain,  ronnd,  black,  berry  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
contains  three  seeds.  Both  the  tree  and  the  fruit,  it  will  be  seen,  are  much  larger  than 
other  species  of  the  Rhamnus  group. 

In  its  mieroeeopieal  structure,  the  outer  bark  consists  of  dark-brown,  withered  cells, 
thai  several  rows  of  cells  filled  with  a  dark-red  coloring  matter,  and  in  newly-gathered 
bark,  a  couple  of  rows  of  cells  containing  chlorophyll.  The  middle  bark  is  made  of 
parenchymatous  cells,  which  are  filled  with  small  starch  grainsw  In  a  transverse  sec- 
tkm  may  be  seen  several  groups  of  cubical  ciystals,  and  in  a  longitudinal  section  groups 
of  very  thick-walled  yellow  cells.  The  inner  bark  consists  mainly  of  yellow  medul- 
lary rays,  separated  by  bast  parenchyma,  through  which  are  scattered  numerous  yellow 
bast  fibres.  In  longitudinal  sections  these  same  fibres  are  frequently  surrounded  by 
cubical  cry8ta]& 

In  its  ehemieal  eowipomtianf  there  is  1st  a  brown  resin  of  strong,  bitter  taste,  con- 
tained mostly  in  the  middle  and  inner  layers  of  the  bark;  this  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
wattf  ,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  dilute  alcohol,  scarcely  soluble  at  all  in  absolute 
ether,  hot  quite  soluble  in  chloroform.    Caustic  alkali  solutions  dissolve  it  with  a  beau- 
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tiful  purple  red  color,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  acids.    Animal  charcoal  will 
remove  it  from  alcohol  solutions. 

2d.  There  is  a  red  resin  which  is  nearly  tasteless  and  which  is  soluble  in  water,  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  dilute  alcohol,  only  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform, 
quite  soluble  in  caustic  alkali  solutions,  to  which  it  imparts  a  rich  brown  color,  and 
may  be  precipitated  by  acids.  This  resin  is  not  removed  from  alcohol  solution  by 
animal  charcoal,  and  is  found  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  bark. 

3d.  There  is  a  light  yellow  resin,  or  natural  body,  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  chloroform.  In  concentrated  solution  it  deposits  granules 
of  a  pale  orange  color.     It  gives  negative  results  with  the  general  tests  for  alkaloids. 

4th.  From  an  absolute  alcohol  solution  a  crystallizable  body  is  obtained,  occurring 
in  white,  double  pyramids  and  in  some  other  forms  of  the  dlmetric  system.  At  a  tem- 
perature a  little  above  the  water  bath,  the  crystals  first  melt  and  then  sublime,  the  sub- 
limate being  partly  crystalline.  This  crystalline  substance  is  not  noticeably  soluble  in 
chloroform  or  ether,  is  slowly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  slightly  so  in  dilute  alco- 
hol. The  acids  do  not  dissolve  it,  neither  is  it  colored  by  any  of  the  ordinary  tests, 
and  test  paper  gives  neutral  results.  The  general  tests  for  alkaloids,  in  alcohol  solu- 
tions, give  negative  results. 

5th.  Tannic  acid  is  found,  of  the  variety  which  gives  a  brownish-green  precipitate 
with  the  salts  of  iron. 
0th.  Oxalic  Add. 
7th.  Malic  Add. 
7th.  A  yellow-colored  &t  oil. 
9th.  A  volatile  oil  not  very  abundant,  having  the  odor  of  the  bark. 

10th.  Wax. 

11th.  A  considerable  quantity  of  starch. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  chemistiy  of  the  Rhamnacen  has  considerably  in- 
creased in  interest.  The  European  buckthorn  or  Rhamnus  Frangula  was  reported  in 
1876,  by  both  Liebermann  and  Waldstein,  to  contain  emodin,  a  well  determined  con- 
stituent of  Rhubarb,  allied  to  chrysophane,  and  chemically  a  derivative  of  anthracene. 
These  same  investigators  farther  find  it  nearly  certain  that  fitangula  is  ci^pable  of 
ready  change  into  emodin  by  the  gluoodc  fermentation.  We  know  that  Rhamnus 
Frangula  is  both  purgative  and  emetic  when  first  gathered,  and  may  retain  these  double 
properties  for  some  considerable  time  ;  but  after  two  years  storing  only  the  purgative 
property  remains.  Emodin  is  a  constituent  of  rhubarb.  The  glucosic  fermentation 
which  changes  frangulin  into  emodin  doubtless  gives  a  chemical  explanation  of  the 
medidnal  powers  of  the  bark.  The  Rhamnus  Purshiana,  though  not  identical  with 
the  Rhamnus  Frangula,  yet  show  certain  chemical  reactions  which  are  quite  similar. 
The  di£ferent  spedes  of  the  Rhamnacese  doubtless  contain  bodies  closely  allied,  but  the 
medidnal  qualities  seem  quite  distinct ;  these  qualities  may  be  determined  only  by 
physiological  investigation  and  therapeutic  triaL 

In  its  therapeutic  application,  Rhamnus  Purshiana  belongs  to  the  tonic  astringent 
and  resin-bearing  purgative  class  of  evacuants.  The  taste  is  nauseous,  bitter,  and  with 
rather  a  disagreeable  odor;  produces  in  the  stomach  a  sense  of  warmth,  with,  perhaps, 
in  some  cases,  flatulence  and  griping  pains,  these  latter  conditions  not  altogether  com- 
mon, and  may  be  prevented  by  combination  with  aromatics.  In  very  small  doses  I 
have  known  it  to  exdte  the  appetite  and  promote  digestion,  the  tannic  add  it  contains 
acting  as  an  astringent,  diminishing  peristalsis.  In  suffident  doses  a  laxative;  if  the 
dose  be  increased  a  purgative  effect  will  follow  its  administiation,  producing  stools^nf 
an  almost  invariable  brownish  yellow,  shading  off  into  a  light  orange.  From  this 
unvarying  color  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  the  drug  possesses  the  power  of  increas- 
ing the  flow  of  bile,  and  therefore  may  be  placed  among  the  cholagogue  medicines, 
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alUioogh  inTestigatoTS  thus  £Eur  do  not  folly  ocmcnr  in  this.  That  the  intestinal  secre- 
iaoDs  are  promoted,  the  glandular  appendages  of  the  muoons  membrane  stimulated, 
and  the  tone  of  the  moscolar  coat  nused,  there  can  be  no  qaestion;  as  all  resin-bearing 
purgatives  prodnoe  these  effects,  and  in  the  case  of  the  medicine  under  consideration, 
is  doubtless  due  to  one  or  more  of  the  already  enumeiated  resins. 

As  a  gentle  laxative  I  have  found  this  an  excellent  medicine,  and  when  given  in 
small  doses,  seems  to  stimulate  the  intestinal  movement  vnthont  noticeably  augmenting 
its  secretions,  other  than  a  natural  increase  of  the  proper  secretion  of  the  glands,  and  not 
merely  an  osmosis  of  fluid  from  the  vessels.  In  larger  doses  the  effects  following  its 
administration  are  decidedly  purgative,  as  is  evinced  by  the  hastened  peristaltic  action, 
increased  secretion,  and  loose  and  watery  stools. 

It  is  in  chronic  or  habitual  constipation,  however,  that  the  medicine  proved  most 
useful  in  my  hands ;  and  for  overcoming  this  most  obstinate  and  troublesome  disorder, 
to  my  mind,  few  medicines  equal  it.  The  fluid  extract  is  the  most  eligible,  as  well  as 
the  most  reliable  preparation  of  the  drug.  Of  this,  I  usually  give  from  flve  to  flfteen 
minims  night  and  morning ;  always  commencing  with  the  minimum  dose,  and  gradually 
increasing  until  the  stools  are  softened,  when  the  dose  may  slowly  be  diminished ; 
strongly  impressing  upon  the  mind  the  necessity  for  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the 
medicine,  even  though  a  period  of  months  may  be  requisite  in  order  to  produce  a  cure. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  strengthen  my  own  conclusions  by  quoting  tcom  the  following 
reports:  Dr.  Russell,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Tale  Medical  College,  says:  **I 
do  not  think  that  its  effects  are  diminished  by  constant  use.  I  believe  that  in  doses  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  (fluid  extract)  given  three  times  daily,  it  is  an  admirable 
remedy  for  habitual  constipation.  The  stools  produced  by  moderate  doses  of  it  are  so 
o^ous,  soft  and  unirritating,  that  it  must  be  well  suited  to  cases  afflicted  by  constipa- 
tion with  hemorrhoids,  fissure  of  the  anus,  etc  It  is  a  remedy  of  great  value,  and 
sboold  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  our  Materia  Medica. '' 

In  the  BriUah  Medical  Journal  of  April  11th,  1885,  is  published  an  analysis  of  thirty- 
tiiree  cases  of  habitual  constipation  treated  by  Rhamnus  Puishiana,  being  a  paper  read 
befi>re  tlie  British  Medical  Association  by  Dr.  Rdd,  of  London.  The  conclusions  arrived 
at  were  as  follows  :  **  1st.  Gascara  Sagrada,  or  Rhamnus  Purshiana,  was  a  most  use- 
fal  remedy,  both  regarding  its  immediate  effects  and  after  results  in  obstinate  and 
chronic  cases  of  constipation.  2d.  It  was  better  to  prescribe  it  in  continuous  small 
doses,  rather  than  in  occasional  large  ones.  3d.  Cases  were  met  with  in  which,  even  in 
large  doses,  at  any  rate  in  the  form  of  the  fluid  extract,  the  drug  had  not  been  of  ser- 
vice. 4th.  No  rule  could  be  laid  down  by  which  one  could  ascertain  previously 
whether  the  drug  would  suit  or  not ;  but  when  pain  was  produced,  in  all  probability  it 
was  owing  to  too  large  a  dose  being  given.  5th.  It  was  of  great  service  when  other 
i^erientsfiuled." 

Prof.  H.  Senator,  in  the  BerUner  KUnische  Wocliensehrijtf  January  5th,  1685, 
says :  "Its  action  is  prompt  and  harmless,  even  after  a  protracted  use.  It  is  scarcely 
sufficiently  bitter  to  call  for  a  flavoring  yehicle.  Its  proper  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia 
is  between  rhubarb  and  senna,  but  it  has  ihe  advantage  of  acting  in  smaller  doses  than 
either  of  them." 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  for  me  to  say  that  chronic  or  habitual  constipation  is  pro- 
duced by  a  great  variety  of  causes.  The  diet  may  be  largely  at  foult ;  there  may  be  a 
deficiency  or  a  faulty  composition  of  the  intestinal  juices  ;  the  glands  which  pour  out 
their  secretion  into  the  intestines  may  be  impaired  ;  there  may  be  some  nervous  influ- 
ence, or  some  mechanical  pressure,  or  possibly,  t^e  presence  of  poisonous  bodies,  such 
M  lead,  for  example,  any  one  of  which  may  impair  the  bowel  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
interfere  with  its  requisite  propelling  power.  Absence  of  or  insufficient  physical  exer- 
cise ;  impoverished  blood,  aoflemia,  and  general  nervous  debility ;  absorbing  mental 
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occupation  ;  a  neglect  to  respond  to  the  caUs  of  nature ;  excessiye  orinatton ;  proAne 
perq>iiation,  or  other  diechaiges  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  in  nndne  amount ;  atmic 
dyspepsia,  or  varions  oiganic  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Now,  to  saj  that 
any  <me  medicine  is  going  to  leUeve  constipation  due  to  all  these  several  canses,  with- 
out in  the  least  attempting  the  removal  of  the  canse,  is  simply  absurd.  A  proper  atten- 
tion most,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  directed  to  the  cause,  and  its  removal  \nid»u>A  upon 
whenever  possible,  or  when  that  is  impossible,  to  be  alleviated  with  other  remedies  in 
so  &r  as  we  may  be  able. 

The  pharmaceutical  preparations  are— 

1.  An  extract;  Extractum  Rhamni  Purshianie,  is  a  solid  or  inspinated  extract,  and 
represents  in  three  grains  of  the  extract  ten  grains  of  the  drug.  The  dose  of  this  as  a 
laxative  is  one  to  three  grains ;  as  a  purgative  three  to  eight  grains  ;  and  is  best  given 
in  thcform  of  a  pill  or  in  capsules. 

2.  A  powdered  extiact  is  prepared  of  the  same  stxength  as  the  solid  or  inqdasated 
extract  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  solid  extract  evaporated,  at  a  low  temperature,  to 
dryness ;  is  then  powdered,  and  the  quantity  of  moisture  lost  by  evaporation  is  replaced 
by  its  weight  of  powdered  bark.  The  dose  is  the  same  as  the  solid,  extract,  and  may 
be  given  either  in  the  powder  itself  or  in  pill  or  capsule. 

3.  Pills,  or  Pilules  Rhamni  Purshian»  ;  each  pill  contains  two  grains  of  the  solid 
extract,  with  sufficient  dry  exdpient  to  obtain  a  piU  mass  of  proper  consistency.  About 
seven  grains  of  the  true  bark  are  represented  in  each  pill. 

4.  Capsules,  or  Gapsnls  Rhamni  Purshianse,  contain  each  three  grains  of  the  solid 
extract  evaporated  down  to  dryness,  and  mixed  with  sufficient  castor  oil  to  make  ten 
minims.  The  castor  oil  has  been  added  for  the  puriwee  of  preventing  the  powdered 
extract  from  absorbing  moisture  ftom  the  capsule  hull  and  from  caking  together.  The 
inspissated  extract  cannot  be  encapsuled,  because  it  contains  moisture  which  would 
attack  the  hull  of  the  capsule  and  cause  it  to  collapse  or  to  leak.  Only  oily  substances 
are  encapsuled  in  soluble  elastic  capsules,  or  are  used  as  a  vehicle  in  which  to  incor- 
porate medicinal  substances. 

5.  A  fluid  extract,  Extractum  Rhamni  Purshians  Fluidum,  represents  in  one  cubic 
centimeter  of  ihe  extract  one  gram  of  the  drug.  It  has  an  average  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  per  cent  of  extractive,  and  contains  in  a  hundred  parts  thirty-three  and  a 
third  parts  alcohoL  The  dose,  as  a  laxative,  is  from  three  to  fifteen  minims,  two  or 
three  times  a  day  ;  as  a  purgative,  from  twenty  to  forty-flve  minims. 

6.  Elixir  Rhamni  Purshianse,  or  as  commonly  known,  Cascara  Cordial,  is  prepaied 
by  Parke,  Davis  and  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  is  an  agreeable  and  pleasant  com- 
bination of  cascara  and  berberis  aquifolium  barks,  together  with  solvents  and  aromatics. 
This  preparation  I  have  used  to  some  extent  and  have  usually  found  it  quite  reliable 
and  always  palatable.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  teaspoonfrd  to  a  teaspoonfrd,  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

For  the  microscopical  structure  of  the^bark,  and  its  chemical  composition,  I  am 
largely  indebted  to  Dr.  Presoott,  Professor  of  Organic  and  applied  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  MtJBKELL. — ^These  preparations  are  familiar  to  us  in  England,  where  this 
bark  is  officinal  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  special  virtae  in  it  over  Buckthorn. 
It  used  to  be  given  as  a  cathartic  to  dogs. 

Dr.  Phillips. — I  have  used  it  in  treating  constipation,  and  oonsider  that  it  has 
great  and  many  advantages  over  senna  and  rhubarb.  It  differs  firom  senna  in  having 
a  more  powerM  cholagogue  effect ;  and,  secondly,  it  causes  less  watery  secretion  to 
be  poured  out  into  the  small  intestine,  and  is  less  griping.  It  is  effective  and  reliaUe. 
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It  difTeiB  fixmi  rbubaib  in  being  more  stimulating  to  the  hepatio  cells,  and  not  so 
astringent^  and«  therefore,  less  liable  to  prodoee  seoondaiy  oonstipation.  From  my 
experience,  I  am  much  jdeased  with  it. 

l>r.  Woodbury. — ^In  cases  of  hemorrhoids  with  constipation,  I  have  noticed  that 
with  the  correction  of  the  torpid  condition  of  the  intestinal  walls,  the  hemorrhoids 
gave  no  farther  trouble.  This  is  a  great  boon  to  women  who  frequently  suffer  in  this 
way. 


Dr.  Ralph  Stookuan  read  a  paper— 

ON  THE  PHABMACOLOGY    OP  SOME  BODIES  DERIVED   PROM 

MORPHIA. 

8UR  LA  PHARMACOLOOIB  DB  QUELQUES  CORPS  D^RIViS  DE  LA  MORPHINE. 

UBEE  DIB  PHARMAKOLOOIE  EINIOEB  DEBTVATE  DEB  M0BPHIN8. 

BT  D.  B.  DOrr,  F.RS.B.,  AND  RALPH  STOCKMAN.  M.D. 

The  lelatloiiship  between  chemical  oonstitation  and  physiological  action  most 
always  he  a  sabject  of  deep  interest  and  importance  to  the  pharmacologist  In  this 
abort  paper  I  propose  to  lay  before  yon,  in  a  very  brief  manner,  the  results  of  an  inves- 
tigation  which  has  been  made  into  the  action  of  a  few  of  the  snbstitotion  products  of 
morphia.  Owing  to  the  very  large  number  of  such  bodies  which  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
dace,  the  present  communication  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  note 
than  of  a  completed  investigation. 

In  1854,  How,  by  acting  on  morphia  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  obtained  a  body 
which  he  named  hydriodate  of  ethylmorphia 


(Ci'ga.NQiHl), 


and  which  he  regarded  as  a  substitution  product,  the  ethyl  being  sujipoeed  to  replace 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  morphia.  He  also  formed  iodide  of  methylmorphia,  and  both 
these  bodies  he  took  to  be  substitution  inroducts.  In  the  light  of  our  present  chemical 
knowledge  we  regard  them  as  addition,  and  not  as  substitution,  compounda 

In  1869  Crum,  Brown  and  Eraser  published  a  research  on  the  physiological  action 
of  these  substances,  in  which  they  showed  that  the  original  action  of  the  alkaloid  is 
quite  lost,  and  a  curara-like  action  substituted  in  its  place.  From  the  nomendature 
which  tiiese  observers  have  adopted  they  make  it  dear  that  they  regard  such  bodies  as 
addition  products — that,  in  facty  the  iodide  of  methyl  is  simply  added  to  the  morphia 
molecule  and  does  not  replace  a  hydrogen  atom  in  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  find 
that,  in  all  text-books  and  reference  books  which  treat  of  the  subject,  the  bodies  which 
these  investigators  used  are  universally  regarded  as  substitution  products,  and  it  is  at 
present  generally  held  that  the  substitution  of  a  hydrogen  atom  in  an  alkaloid  by  such 
a  body  as  methyl  causes  a  curara-like  action,  no  matter  what  the  original  action  of  the 
pure  alkaloid  may  be. 

It  appears  to  us,  indeed,  that  morphia  methyliodide  and  similar  bodies  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  morphine  compounds,  but  rather  as  salts  of  a  new  base.  That  such 
bodies  frequentiy  give  the  same  color  reactions  as  the  alkaloids  themselves  proves 
nothing  more  than  that  both  contein  some  common  nucleus.  They  are,  therefore, 
entirely  different  from  the  bodies  formed  by  replacing  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  in 
an  alkaloid  by  radicals  such  as  methyl  (CHj),  ethyl  (C,Hi)  or  acetyl  (CjHjO). 

'The  formula  of  morphia  is  CifHi^NQi,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  written  now, 
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C,tH„NO(OH)„  oontoming,  therefore,  two  molecules  of  hydroxyL  It  has  been  repeat- 
edly shown  that  it  is  the  hydroxyl  hydrogen  atoms  which  are  most  easily  replaced  by 
different  radicals. 

With  r^ard  to  the  action  of  morphia,  it  may  be  regarded  as  causing  symptoms 
readily  divisible  into  two  stages.  In  frogs,  when  0.030-0.050  gnn.  are  given,  there  is 
produced  a  condition  of  narcosis  which  is  soon  followed  by  greatly  increased  reflex 
excitability. 

In  mammalia  the  same  symptoms  may  be  observed  with  appropriate  doses,  but  the 
narcotic  eflfects  are  much  more  pronounced  than  the  tetanic. 

The  first  body  which  we  shall  consider  is  methylmorphia  (codeine)  CitHu(CH,)- 
NO,.  It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  codeine  extracted  from  opium  is  to  be 
regarded  chemicaUy  as  methylmorphia,  but,  in  spite  of  several  attempts  to  prepare  it 
artificially  from  morphia,  success  was  <Hily  obtained  by  Grimanx,  in  1881.  By  acting 
on  morphinate  of  sodium  with  metiiylchloride  he  obtained  a  body  which  he  showed  to 
be  chemically  identical  with  codeine.  We  prepared  methylmorphia  in  practically  the 
same  manner  as  Grimaux,  and  found  that  its  action  is  similar  to  that  of  natural  codeine 
obtaired  directly  from  <^um.  Thus,  frogs,  with  a  small  dose,  such  as  0.005-0.025 
grm.  given  hypodermically  in  solution,  show  symptoms  of  narcosis,  passing,  after  a  vary- 
ing but  always  comparatively  short  time,  into  a  condition  of  greatly  increased  reflex 
excitalulity.  Witii  larger  doses  the  narcotic  period*  was  much  shortened,  and  tetanus 
supervened  in  a  few  minutes.    The  central  nervous  system  only  is  affected. 

In  rabbits  0.01-0.02  grm.  caused  well-marked  but  not  very  deep  narcosis.  On 
increasing  the  dose  the  reflexes  were  found  to  become  greatly  exaggerated,  while  with 
a  frutfaer  increase  tetanus  was  speedily  induced,  and  death,  in  oonvulaions.  In  dogs, 
while  narcosis  was  readily  enough  induced  by  small  doses,  the  accompanying  disagree- 
able symptoms  which  are  so  often  seen  with  morphia — salivation,  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhcea— are  much  more  marked  than  in  the  case  of  the  latter  alkaloid. 

Ethylmorphia,  CiTH,g(C,HJNQ,.  The  action  of  this  body  has  been  briefly  described 
by  Bochefontaine  (OompL  Btmd.,  1881).  Owing,  however,  to  his  having  used  too  large 
doses,  he  has  failed  to  observe  that,  like  codeine,  it  produces  a  preliminary  luoootic 
^fecfe.  He  describes  its  action  as  purely  tetanic  Our  observati<Hi8  show,  however,  that 
its  action  on  animals  is  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  of  methylmorphia,  and  so  &r  as 
physiological  eflfect  is  concerned  it  is  immaterial  whether  methyl  or  ethyl  replace  the 
hydrogen  atom  in  morphine. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  omit  the  details  of  our  experiments  at  present 

As  regards  the  preparation  of  this  body,  the  m^ibod  was  analogous  to  that  used  for 
the  preparation  of  methylmorphia,  and  we  ascertained  by  analysis  that  it  was  pure. 
In  our  experiments  we  used  the  hydrochlorate,  a  crystalline  salt. 

Acetylmorphia  Ci,H,,(C,H,0)NO,.  TWs  body  was  first  prepared  by  Wright, 
and  we  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  he  has  done,  satisfying  ourselves  as  to  the 
purity  of  the  body  which  we  obtained.  The  introducticm  of  sthyl  into  morphia 
alters  its  action  very  slightly  qualitatively,  but  quantitatively  both  the  narcotic  and 
tetanizing  actions  are  induced  by  smaller  doses  than  is  the  case  vrith  morphia.  Thus, 
with  0.01(M).015  grm.  fro^s  exhibit  perfectly  the  two  stages,  a  similar  dose  o#  morphia 
being  quite  insufficient  to  produce  characteristic  effocts,  beyond  sli^t  drowsineas. 
With  0.020  grm.  tetanus  supervenes  in  a  few  minutes,  and  this  always  proves  a  fittal 
dose.  In  rabbits  0.001  grm.  is  suffident  to  produce  slight  lethargy,  lasting  for  two  or 
three  hours.  With  such  a  dose  the  rate  of  respiration  foils  from  about  120  per  minute 
to  13-36  per  minute,  the  heart  remaining  unaffected.  Laiger  doses  deepen  and  prolong 
the  narcosis.  0.10  grm.  causes  very  great  increase  in  the  reflexes,  while  a  sli^tlj 
larger  dose  produces  convulsions  and  death.  In  dogs,  as  with  methylmorphia,  a  good 
deal  of  distress  is  seen  along  with  the  narcosis. 
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Diacetylmorphia,  Ci7Hi,(CaH,0),  NO,,  was  first  prepared  and  described  by 
Wright.  In  it  two  atoms  of  hydiozyl  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two  molecules  of  acetyl. 
An  acooontof  its  action  would  simply  be  a  repetition  of  what  we  have  said  about 
aoetylmorphia.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  action  remains  the  same  whether  one  or 
botb  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced. 

Bimethylmorphia  Ci7Hi,(CaH,)aNO,.  This  base  was  prepared  by  warming 
together  in  alcohol  equivalent  quantities  of  morphia,  soda,  and  methyliodide;  then 
on  cooling  additional  equivalents  of  soda  and  methyliodide  were  introduced  and  the 
solution  again  digested  on  the  water  bath.  The  moisture  was  evaporated  to  get  rid 
of  the  alcohol,  and  the  alkaloid  extracted  with  chloroform.  The  hydrochlorate  was  the 
salt  used  for  experiment. 

The  preparation,  purification  and  analysLs  of  these  substitution  compounds  presents 
peciiliar  difficulties,  as  one  has  to  deal  not  only  with  ordinary  impurities,  but  with  the 
risk  of  tiie  presence  of  isomers.  Fot  instance,  methylmorphia  methochloride,  dimethyl- 
morphia  hydrochloride  and  methylmorpbineethine  hydrochloride,  have  all  the  same 
molecular  weight.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  by  ulti- 
mate analysis  or  by  forming  plfttiP"Tn  or  silver  compounds.  We  took,  in  this  case, 
special  pains  to  ensure  the  purity  of  our  salt,  but  for  the  present  we  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  state  definitely  which  hydrogen  atom  in  morphia  is  replaced  by  the  second 
molecule  of  methyl  introduced — ^whether  it  is  one  of  the  hydroxyl  hydrogens,  or  one  of 
the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  morphine  nucleus.  We  have  named  it  at  present  dimethyl- 
morphia.  Its  action  differs  so  materially  from  that  of  diacetylmorphia,  that  it  arouses 
Uie  suspicion  very  thoroughly  that  the  same  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  not  replaced  in 
boUiGMes. 

With  this  body,  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  morphia  action  ace  pro- 
foundly altered,  so  much  so  that  points  of  similarity  are  difficult  to  find.  In  frogs,  five 
milligrams  caused  slight  depression,  which  soon  passed  off,  the  animal  passing  again 
into  its  normal  condition.  When  0.010-0.025  gim.  were  given,  the  animal  showed 
symptoms  of  extreme  depression,  lost  its  power  of  jumping,  and  ceased  to  respond  to 
external  stimulL  The  motor  nerves  remain  unaffected,  but  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
are  much  depressed.  The  most  prominent  effect,  however,  was  poisoning  of  the 
muscles.  At  the  point  of  ii\jection  the  muscles  passed  into  a  state  of  rigor  mortis 
almost  at  once,  and  this  condition  gradually  extends  all  over  tiie  body,  death  resulting 
from  poisoning  of  the  whole  muscular  system.  The  action  of  this  body,  however,  is 
not  comparable  to  that  of  digitalin,  but  rather  to  that  of  saponin.  The  heart  is 
slowed  and  depressed,  and  does  not  pass  through  the  characteristic  stages  of  the 
digitalis  heart. 

In  rabbits,  no  narcosis  was  produced  even  with  large  doses.  In  one  case,  0.05  grm. 
caused  only  slight  depression  and  slowing  of  the  respiration. 

In  anotiier  case,  0.5  grm.  caused  great  depression  and  deatii  in  eighteen  minutes. 
Hie  cause  of  death  was  failure  of  respiration,  due  to  poisoning  of  the  thoracic  muscles, 
the  substance  having  been  injected  hypodermically  over  the  thoracic  region. 

In  ocmdusion,  I  must  express  my  regrets  that  we  are  able  to  report  on  so  few  of 
these  bodies.  We  have  now  a  large  number  prepared,  but  owing  to  the  great  difficulty 
oi  obtaining  them  quite  pure,  we  have  not  yet  made  experiments  as  regards  their 
action.  It  will  be  inferred  from  out  description  that  none  of  these  bodies  are  to  be 
preferred  in  practice  to  morphia  itselfl  They  are  all  (with  the  exception  of  dimethyl- 
morphia)  more  poisonous  than  morphia,  and  poasesB  in  a  much  higher  degree  the 
power  of  causing  disagreeable  symptoms.  As  regards  dimethylmorphia  there  seem  to 
be  no  indications  for  its  use  clinically. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Hull. — Ib  there  aoy  assignable  cause  to  explain  why  the  aoe^  morphine 
is  so  much  more  active  than  the  methyl  oompoond  ? 

Dr.  Stockman. — ^The  present  investigation  may  throw  some  light  upon  this 
point  hereafter ;  but  at  present  I  am  unable  to  answer  this  question. 

Dr.  WiLUAM  MuRRELL.— There  are  only  two  members  of  this  group  that  I  have 
had  any  experience  with,  apoeodeine  and  apomorphine.  The  latter  was  discovered 
by  Malthison,  and  its  action  was  investigated  by  Dr.  Lee,  of  London,  who  recom- 
mended it  as  the  safest  and  best  agent  for  an  emetic  It  did  not  come  into  use  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  in  England  until  about  five  years  ago ;  since  then  it  has  been  exten- 
sively employed,  and  was  introduced  into  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  at  the  last 
revision.  A  special  two  per  cent  solution  was  recommended  for  hypodermic  use.  The 
preparation  is  a  very  good  one  for  this  purpose,  but  the  directions  for  the  extempo- 
raneous preparation  of  the  solution,  given  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  to  have 
it  freshly  prepared,  are  simply  puerile.  It  gets  darker  in  color  on  standing,  but  the 
physical  change  does  not  interfere  with  its  physiological  effecta  I  have  kept  a 
solution  on  hand  for  months,  and  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  difference  in  its 
activity ;  it  acts  the  same  in  identical  doses  as  the  fresh  solution  does.  I  have  had 
the  same  preparation  in  my  poison  antidote*bag  for  four  years,  and  nearly  every  case 
of  opium  poisoning  gets  some  of  it,  and  it  acts  veiy  satisfactoiy  yet 

The  other  agent  I  have  used  is  apoeodeine,  but  I  have  not  been  satisfied  with  it 
It  is  much  slower  than  apomorphine.  I  therefore  went  back  to  the  apomorphine. 
I  do  not  regard  them  as  identical  in  their  action,  although  they  are  in  preparation. 
Apoeodeine  is  commonly  made  from  morphine,  and  apomorphine  firom  ethyl- 
morphine  or  codeine.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  codeine 
as  a  therapeutic  agent  On  the  Continent  codeine  is  much  used  in  dilutes.  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  it  possesses  advantages  over  morphine  in  this  disease. 

Dr.  Stockman. — Codeme  is  given  in  doses  as  high  as  three  grains  in  diabetes, 
and  in  smaller  doses  in  cough  mixtures.  Morphine  is  usually  given  in  smaller  dosea 
Theoretically,  the  conditions  should  be  reversed :  codeine  is  more  poisonous,  and,  there- 
fore, should  be  given  in  smaller  doses.  It  is  my  opinion  that  none  of  these  substitutes 
for  morphine  should  be  used.  In  former  times  morphine  was  given  in  diabetes,  now 
it  b  the  feshion  to  give  codeine.  Morphine  is  much  better  in  cough  mixtures,  and 
from  the  pharmacology  of  these  compounds,  I  would  say  that  morphine  is  better  in 
every  way  than  its  derivatives. 

Dr.  Bbackbit. — ^I  found  that,  clinically,  the  codeine  is  better  accepted  by  the 
stomach  than  morphine.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  codeine  is  more  violent  in  its 
action ;  and  especially,  to  learn  that  it  produces  vomiting.  My  own  preference  is  for 
the  hydrochlorate  of  codeine  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  this  drug  has  been 
appUed.  . 
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THE  ANTISEPTIC  ACnON  OF  CALOMEL  IN  LARGE  DOSES. 

L'ACTION  ANTISBPTIQUB  DU  CALOMEL  1  GRANBBS  DOSES. 

DIE  ANTISIiTTISCHE  WIBKUNQ  DE8  KALOMEL  IN  GB068EN  6ABEN. 

BY  GEORQE  8.    HULL,   M.  D. , 
Chambenburg,  Pa. 

The  gradual  retnm  to  the  use  of  large  doses  of  calomel  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  aiimentarj  canal  which  are  peculiar  to  the  hot  weather  of  summer  and  mostly 
due  to  fermentation,  seems  to  warrant  a  study  into  the  special  action  of  this  favorite 
salt  of  mercury  in  these  disorders. 

Years  ago  heroic  doses  of  calomel  were  lauded  in  the  treatment  of  cholera,  dysen- 
tery and  like  affections,  but  the  dread  of  these  large  doses  led  to  a  reaction  in  favor  of 
small  and  frequently  repeated  ones;  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  been  carried,  that 
many  physicians  of  the  present  day  make  use  of  granules  of  from  one  hundredth  to 
one-tentii  of  a  grain,  and  think  a  ten-grain  dose  a  relic  of  barbarism. 

Lately,  however,  the  great  advance  in  the  study  of  bacteriology,  and  the  consequent 
search  for  germicides  among  medicines,  has  led  to  a  renewed  interest  in  the  salts  of  mer- 
cury, among  which  stands  the  most  powerftQ  germicide  yet  discovered,  the  corrosive 
chloride,  the  merits  and  uses  of  which  are  so  well  known. 

In  this  examination  of  the  mercurials, 'the  mild  chloride  has  not  been  neglected, 
and  as  a  result  we  are  beginning  to  hear  again  of  doses  of  calomel  ranging  from  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm,  being  given  in  summer  diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal;  and  the 
claim  is  that  it  cures  them  by  virtue  of  its  antiseptic  action. 

The  olject  of  this  paper  is  to  inquire  into  the  so-called  antiseptic  action  of  large 
doses  of  calomel — ^the  considerable  and  sucoeesftil  use  of  it  in  such  doses  in  an  epidemic 
of  dysentery  having  aroused  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 

Does  calomel  act  as  an  antiseptic  j^erse,  or  by  virtue  of  its  power,  in  disease,  of  caus- 
ing a  large  flow  of  bile,  which  fluid  exerts  the  antiseptic  action  ?  I  shall  not  consume 
time  in  a  discussion  of  the  manner  in  which  calomel  brings  about  its  pecnliar  effects 
upon  the  system,  but  only  glance  at  several  theories  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  its 
antiseptic  action.  Almost  forty  years  ago.  Sir  Henry  Holland  said,  in  a  lecture,  that 
any  remarks  **  on  the  principle  or  method  of  using  calomel  must  be  trite  and  altogether 
needless;"  and  to-day  there  is  but  little  ground  for  anything  novel  in  this  direction,  as 
we  can  boast  of  but  little  additional  knowledge  of  the  precise  way  in  which  calomel 
acts  upon  the  liver  in  disease — I  say  disease,  as  it  is  even  claimed  that  calomel  dimin- 
ishes the  flow  of  bile  in  health. 

The  most  likely  theories  of  the  action  of  calomel  are  those  of  Mailhe  and  Jeannel. 
The  former  claimed  that  calomel  is  converted  into  corrosive  sublimate  by  the  chlorides 
in  the  stomach,  and,  as  such,  absorbed  and  made  active.  Against  this  we  have  the 
fiM^  Chat  calomel,  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  chlorides  in  the  gastric  juice,  must  have  a 
much  higher  temperature  than  the  stomach  affords,  and  much  more  time  than  is  occu- 
pied in  digestion  to  form  even  minute  quantities  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Also,  the 
action  of  calomel  upon  the  system  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  corrosive  chloride, 
resembling  more  the  action  of  blue  mass.  And  yet  when  chlorides  are  abundant  in  the 
stomach,  as  when  salt  meats  are  fireely  used,  or  when  brackish  water  is  drunk,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  on  the  sea  coast,  there  is,  undoubtedly,  increased  danger  of  saliva- 
tion. The  theory  advanced  by  Jeannel,  and  spoken  of  favorably  by  some  authorities, 
seems  to  be  the  most  plausible.  The  mercurous  chloride,  in  the  presence  of  an  alkaline 
earbcMiate,  is  decomposed  and  mercurous  oxide  formed.  This  gray  oxide  is  somewhat 
soluble  in  water,  but  if  a  fatty  oil  be  present,  the  solubility  is  very  much  increased. 
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Now,  as  the  juices  of  the  intestine  are  alkaline,  and  as  fittty  matters  are  always  present, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  calomel,  after  passing  through  the  stomach  nnchanged,  is  decom- 
posed and  dissolved  to  a  soffident  extent  by  the  intestinal  jnice.  However,  as  Prof. 
H.  C.  Wood  says:  **  The  varying  oonstitntion  of  the  alimentary  juices  and  the  complex 
chemical  relations  of  calomel,  would  indicate  that  its  solution  in  the  alimentaiy  canal 
is  accomplished  in  more  ways  than  one."  The  excess  of  chlorides  may  cause  a  slight 
portion  of  the  calomel  to  be  converted  into  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  presence  of 
sulphureted  hydrogen  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  soluble  sulphide.  Certain  it  is 
that  it  is  not  judicious  to  administer  laige  doses  of  calomel  where  salt  foods  are  con- 
sumed largely,  and  may  it  not  be  probable  that  the  reason  calomel  acts  so  promptly,  and 
often  violently,  when  the  contents  of  the  bowels  are  in  a  fermented  state  and  charged 
with  sulphureted  hydrogen,  is  that  the  mercurous  chloride  reacts  with  the  hydrogen 
sulphide,  forming  the  soluble  meicuions  sulphide,  which  is  readily  absorbed?  I  have 
noticed  that  calomel  is  apt  to  act  very  promptly  and  effectively  when  there  were  eruc- 
tations of  this  offensive  gas,  but  have  always  reasoned  that  this  state  of  af&irs  showed 
a  badly  engorged  state  of  the  liver,  and  that  the  calomel  found  a  laige  amount  of  bile 
to  be  liberated,  and  hence  the  free  puigation.  May  not  the  very  presence  of  the  sulphur- 
eted hydrogen  be  the  reason  why  the  mercurial  is  so  promptly  absorbed  and  its  effects 
so  quickly  manifested  ? 

Then  we  have  the  additional  and  important  fact  that  calomel  is  soluble  in  the  bile, 
pointed  out  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Headland ;  and  this  may  assist  in  accounting 
for  the  reason  why  calomel  purges  most  powerfiilly  when  the  dose  is  repeat^  at  short 
intervals ;  the  first  dose  releases  some  of  the  bile,  and  the  following  ones,  being  the 
more  readily  dissolved,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  bile,  are  quickly  absorbed,  thus 
keeping  up  and  intensiQring  the  purgative  action.  It  is  the  practice  of  many  ^ysi- 
dans,  in  order  to  increase  the  purgative  effect,  to  associate  a  fidr  amount  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  with  calomel,  and  here  we  have  the  alkaline  carbonate  ready  to  reduce  the 
mercurous  chloride  and  permit  of  its  being  dissolved,  even  in  the  stomach,  providing 
its  contents  are  not  too  add,  and  contain  fatty  matter.  The  familiar  and  useftd  com- 
pound cathartic  pill  of  our  Pharmacopoeia  eontains,  with  the  calomel,  alkaline  mat- 
ter, in  the  form  of  soap;  so  do  other  cathartic  mercurial  pills.  Before  proceeding  fhrther 
and  attempting  to  show  in  just  what  manner  calomel  may  act  as  an  antiseptic,  it  may 
be  well  to  introduce  some  dinical  evidence  in  support  of  this  claim.  Accordingly,  I 
will  relate  briefly  several  cases,  chosen  from  a  number  in  a  recent  epidemic  of  dysen- 
tery at  Chambersburg,  Pa. ;  and  also  vrill  supplement  them  with  extracts  from  reported 
cases  of  this  and  allied  diseases,  in  which  calomel  was  given  in  laige  doses. 

During  the  summer  of  1886,  dysentery  became  epidemic  in  Chambersburg  and 
vicinity,  the  total  number  of  cases  being  estimated  at  about  800.  After  but  indifierent 
success  with  the  usual  modes  of  treatment,  I  became  very  much  impressed  with  the 
treatment  by  calomel  in  large  doses.  The  very  first  case  in  which  it  was  given  was 
such  a  surprise  to  me  that  I  determined  to  give  it  a  faithful  trial  thereafter,  and  have 
done  so.  The  case  just  mentioned  was  briefly  as  follo¥rs:  Henry  H.,  a  lad  of  eighteen 
years,  had  been  ill  for  several  days  before  being  seen;  his  dysenteric  symptoms  were 
unusually  severe,  and  in  spite  of  the  usual  treatment  (castor  oil,  followed  by  opiates 
and  astringents  by  mouth  and  rectum,)  he  grew  worse.  On  the  seventh  night  he  had 
between  twenty  and  thirty  passages  of  bloody,  gelatinous  matter,  the  tormina  being 
very  severe  and  uncontrollable.  In  the  morning  he  was  in  adedded  typhoid  condition; 
pulse  130,  temperature  104°,  tongue  dry,  hard  and  brown,  limbs  drawn  up  in  bed,  body 
already  very  much  emaciated,  &ce  sunken,  intellect  dulL  In  this  emeigency  I  deter- 
mined to  give  the  calomel  treatment  a  test,  so  emptied  the  contents  of  the  vial  in  my 
pocket  case  (containing  nearly  a  drachm)  upon  his  tongue  and  gave  him  frequent  small 
amounts  of  water  until  it  had  completely  disappeared.    In  about  six  hours  I  retained 
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aod  found  the  yesBel  about  half  foil  of  an  oliye-green  flaid,  about  the  oonsistenoe  of 
thick  paint.  His  tormina  had  left  him  and  he  was  disposed  to  sleep;  his  bowels  were 
quiet  and  there  seemed  a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  every  respect.  He  miide  a 
good  recovery  after  this,  without  the  use  of  either  opiates  or  astringents. 

In  another  case,  a  lady  of  thirty-five  years,  who  had  been  ill  for  several  weeks  before 
I  saw  her,  and  was  delirious,  and  as  I  thought,  near  death,  a  similar  dose  was  given. 
A  laige  amount  of  the  olive-green  fluid  was  dischaiged  from  her,  after  which  the  blood 
disa^eared  from  the  passages  and  signs  of  betterment  set  in,  although  the  irritated 
condition  of  the  bowels  demanded  the  use  of  opiates  for  a  few  days. 

In  quite  a  number  of  cases  seen  very  early  in  the  disease,  and  in  which  twenty 
grains  of  calomel  were  given  at  once,  the  symptoms  were  very  much  modified,  and  in 
some  cases  the  disease  terminated  abruptly. 

After  some  experience  with  this  mode  of  treatment  I  became  confident  of  a  recovery 
when  calomel  brought  away  the  characteristic  bilious  discharge,  and  very  rarely  did  it 
fiul  to  do  so;  never,  to  my  recollection,  in  adults.  In  several  cases  where  there  was  a 
tendency  to  relapse,  the  dose  was  repeated,  with  good  results. 

Numerous  similar  cases  could  be  quoted  firom  the  experience  of  others,  but  I  will 
only  refer  to  one;  that  of  Dr.  James  Johnson,  who,  in  his  day,  strongly  advocated  the 
use  of  these  lazge  doses.  His  description  of  his  own  ^mptoms,  showing  the  relief  he 
obtained  from  scruple  doses  of  calomel,  is  indeed  graphic.  He  contracted  dysentery 
while  hunting  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  He  was  taking,  under  advice,  small, 
repeated  doses  of  calomel,  with  the  hope  that  ptyalism  would  alleviate  his  sufferings. 
Growing  worse  and  fearing  a  fatal  termination,  he  took,  on  his  own  responsibility,  one 
scruple  of  calomel,  and&ncying  it  rather  lulled  the  tormina,  he,  after  a  number  of 
houiB,  repeated  the  dose.  He  then  fell  asleep,  and  on  awaking  was  so  ftee  from  pain 
that  be  feared  it  was  a  dream.  To  quote  his  own  language,  he  says:  **  My  skin  was 
covered  with  a  warm  moisture,  and  I  lay  for  some  considerable  time  vrithout  moving 
a  vohintaiy  muscle,  doubtful  whether  my  feelings  and  senses  did  not  deceive  me.  I 
now  felt  an  uneasineas  in  my  bowels  and  a  call  to  stooL  Alas,  thought  I,  my  miseries 
are  not  yet  over !  I  wrapped  myself  up,  to  prevent  a  chill,  and  was  most  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  with  little  or  no  griping,  I  passed  a  copious,  feculent,  bilious  stool, 
succeeded  by  such  agreeable  sensations— acquisition  of  strength  and  elevation  of  spirits 
— that  I  Maculated  aloud  the  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  tribute  of  gratitude  to  Heaven 
for  my  deliverance." 

To  add  still  more  weight  to  the  prognostic  value  of  the  appearance  of  bile  in  the 
stools  of  dysenteric  patients,  I  might  quote  from  Dujardin  Beaumetz,  who  in  one  of  his 
lectures  says :  ''You  may  regard  your  patient  as  cured  when  once  bile  appears  anew  in 
the  stools." 

In  looking  over  the  modes  of  action  of  the  drugs  which  are  the  most  successftil  in 
the  treatment  of  dysentery,  it  is  noticeable  that  they  all  either  aim  at  releasing  the  bile 
or  at  depleting  the  portal  circulation  by  causing  a  flow  of  serum  from  the  numerous 
veins  composing  it.  Of  the  former,  calomel  and  ipecac  are  examples;  of  the  latter,  the 
salines. 

The  rationale  of  the  calomel  treatment  in  dysentery,  where  we  have  a  loaded  portal 
cireulation,  brought  about  by  some  specific  poison,  and  followed  by  dischaiges  of  mucus 
from  the  irritated  bowel,  which  irritation  increases  until  blood  tinges  the  stools  and 
finally  tissue  breaks  down  and  ulceration  results — the  rationale  of  this  treatment  seems 
to  be  that  it  unloads  promptly  t^is  congested  circulation,  by  removing  the  obstruction; 
t.  e.,  by  relieving  the  engorged  liver  of  its  bile;  and  the  reason  for  giving  a  laige  dose 
in  prefiraence  to  small  rei»eated  doses,  would  seem  to  be  as  follows :  So  much  of  the  large 
dose  reaches  the  alkaline  small  intestine,  that  after  sufident  of  it  is  dissolved  to  excite 
the  flow  of  bile,  there  stiU  remains  a  quantity  of  it  to  be  dissolved  by  the  bile,  and  this 
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solution,  which  has  increased  antiseptic  powecs,  flowing  down  the  canal,  after  having 
led  to  a  depletion  of  the  engoiged  portal  dicolation  and  thus  given  zelief  to  the  con- 
gested mncons  membiane,  has  a  twofold  action  :  First,  by  virtue  of  its  purgative  action 
it  sweeps  from  the  bowels  offending  matter,  and  in  the  second  place,  and  where  it 
excells  other  cholagogues  and  purgatives,  it  directly  (by  virtue  of  its  antiseptic  inroper- 
ties,  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  mercniy  salt  in  solution,)  destroys  the  infectious 
matter,  t.  e.,  acts  as  a  germicide. 

In  the  ordinary  summer  diarrhoeas,  where  fermentation  plays  a  part,  this  happy 
action  is  manifested  to  a  great  advantage;  even  in  cholera  I  can  well  believe  it  is  cap- 
able of  doing  good,  and  possibly,  when  given  early,  is  able  to  cut  short,  or  at  least  to 
mitigate  the  disease,  by  virtue  of  this  antiseptic  action. 

We  have  on  record  various  and  opposed  opinions  concerning  its  use  in  cholera,  as  it 
has  been  given  in  the  smallest  doses,  and  in  such  enormous  quantities  that  one  pound 
has  been  administered  in  a  single  case.  In  this  rapid  and  formidable  disease  there  is 
not  the  same  latitude  for  giving  it  as  in  dysentery,  and  unless  its  action  is  manifested 
in  time  to  destroy  and  eliminate  from  the  intestinal  canal  the  bacillus  of  this  disease, 
we  cannot  place  much  reliance  upon  the  administration  of  it,  as  the  absorbed  poison  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  influenced  by  any  remedial  property  calomel  possesses. 

Dr.  Yandeveer,  in  his  report  of  the  Franklin  Street  Cholera  Hospital,  in  the 
epidemic  of  1854,  states  that  he  gave  thirty-five  to  forty  grains  of  calomel  in  the  first 
stages  of  confirmed  cholera,  which,  if  rejected  by  the  stomach,  was  repeated  every  five 
minutes  until  sufficient  was  retained.  Even  in  the  stage  of  collapse  he  gave  as  much 
as  sixty  grains  in  the  same  manner. 

With  reference  to  purgation  being  brought  about  by  its  use,  he  says  :  '*  I  have  never 
met  a  case  of  cholera  treated  as  above  stated  where  hypercatharsis  ensued;  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  frequently  occurred  that  patients,  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice, 
have  been  seized  with  violent  vomiting,  purging  and  cramps,  which  had,  from  their 
own  statement,  been  kept  up,  every  ten  minutes,  for  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  and,  upon 
taking  sixty  grains  of  calomel  have  not  vomited  for  six,  ten,  or  twelve  hours  after;  and 
in  two  or  three  instances,  in  the  hospital,  after  waiting  twelve  hours,  mild  enemata 
were  resorted  to  in  order  to  open  the  bowels."  His  success  was  such,  that  even  one- 
third  of  those  cases  described  as  in  *^  profound  collapse  ^'  when  admitted  were  saved. 
Dr.  Ayre  gave  in  three  days  680  grains,  without  producing  any  soreness  of  the  gums, 
and  his  patient  recovered.  Dr.  Sternberg  says  that  calomel  given  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  stomach  and  its  germicidal  action  upon  the 
bacillus,  is  a  very  unscientific  procedure,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  formation 
of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  and  if  any  should  be  accidentally  formed,  the  smallness  of 
the  amount  would  be  of  little  avaiL  This  may  be  readily  granted,  as  there  is,  under 
any  circumstances,  but  small  likelihood  of  the  formation  of  a  sufficient  amount  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  the  stomach  to  disinfect  the  whole  intestinal  canal  without  pre- 
viously doing  much,  and  perhaps  greater,  damage  by  virtue  of  its  own  poisonous  action. 
Now,  if  calomel,  after  some  decomposition,  is  dissolved  in  the  bile,  as  stated  by  Head- 
land, may  not  the  early  use  of  large  doses  of  this  tasteless  powder,  which  is  far 
more  likely  than  any  other  cholagogue  to  remain  in  a  sensitive  stomach,  may 
not  the  administration  of  it  before  collapse  has  set  in,  and  while  the  liver  can 
respond  to  its  action,  cause  a  flow  of  bile  which  will  dissolve  some  of  the  excess, 
and  passing  through  the  intestine  act  as  a  germicide  by  virtue  of  the  mercurial  salt 
held  in  solution?  I  put  this  as  a  question  which  has  constantly  come  np 
before  my  mind,  and  it  seems  to  me  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  could  be 
reasonably  hoped  for.  Certainly,  but  little  objection  can  be  urged  against  the  use 
of  these  large  doses,  when  it^ias  been  the  experience  of  all  who  have  used  them 
that  the  danger  of  salivation  is  almost  notiiing.    And  as  regards  the  poiaonoos  action 
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of  calomel,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  actively  poisonons  in  any  single  dosee.  And  besides 
its  probable  germicidal  action,  it  possesses,  as  claimed  for  it  by  several  vmteis,  a 
decidedly  sedative  action,  frequently  bringing  on  sleep  and  even  quieting  pain.  This 
sedative  effect,  which  I  have  seen  decidedly  manifested  in  some  cases,  is  spoken  highly 
<^  by  Yandeveer;  also  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  related  above,  he  emphasizes  this 
rcsoltof  its  action;  and  in  an  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Lente,  in  the  New  York 
Medical  JaunuU^  on  the  ^^  Sedative  Action  of  Calomel, ''he  speaks  enthnsiasticaliy  of  its 
acticm  in  this  respect,  even  in  snch  diseases  as  cronp  and  pneumonia.  To  sum  up  the 
matter  in  a  few  words,  if  we  can  both  promote  the  flow  of  bile  and  increase  its  anti- 
septic properties  by  large  doses  of  calomel,  should  we  not  give  this  matter  our  careftil 
ooDsideration,  and  see  how  it  will  stand  in  the  light  of  clinical  evidence. 

DISCUSSION. 

Br.  JuLins  Gnezda,  of  Berlin. — Has  the  lecturer  used  large  doses  of  calomel  in 
hepatitis,  or  commencing  cirrhosis  of  the  liver? 

Dr.  Hull. — I  have  never  used  large  doses  in  such  cases.  I  might  add  to  what  I 
have  said,  that  in  none  of  the  cases  treated  did  there  follow  ahsoess  of  the  liver  or 
any  of  the  other  troublesome  and  serious  sequelsB  of  dysentery.  This  was  probably 
averted  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  calomel  treatment 

Dr.  Green. — ^Large  doses  of  calomel  are  not  given  as  fi^uently  by  physicians  as 
formerly ;  and  it  is  a  question  if  the  most  of  it  does  not  pass  through  without  pro- 
dudng  any  effect  whatever.     I  prefer  to  give  fractional  doses. 

Dr.  Brackett. — Large  doses  of  calomel  in  the  early  stage  of  typhoid  fever  are 
used  in  Germany.  From  personal  trial,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  doses  even  as 
large  as  ten  grains,  and  have  gone  back  to  small  doses. 

Dr.  Upshur. — I  began  many  years  ago  to  use  calomel  in  large  doses,  but  the 
tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  give  small  doses.  When  I  desire  action  upon 
the  liver  I  give  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  calomel  every  hour  or  two,  and 
after  four  or  five  doses  I  obtain  copious  bilious  stools.  The  practice  in  Richmond 
to-day  is  averse  to  giving  large  doses  in  dystentery,  and  we  get  just  as  good  results 
from  other  purgatives.  The  benefit  firom  the  calomel  is  not  due  to  antiseptic  action, 
but  it  relieves  by  removing  irritating  contents  from  the  bowels.  I  believe  that  if  the 
lecturer  had  given  teaspoonfiil  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  then  followed  up 
with  small  doses  of  morphine,  he  would  have  had  equally  good  results. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Kamset. — Being  firom  the  same  locality  as  the  gentleman  who  read 
the  paper,  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  hear  this  question  of  large  doses  of  calomel 
in  dysentery  discussed  by  the  Section.  I  have  never  used  over  ten  or  twelve  grains 
at  a  dosa  K  the  experience  of  those  present  confirms  that  of  the  reader  of  the 
paper,  I  am  willing  to  test  the  treatment  Within  a  few  days  I  have  had  a  gentle- 
man prescribe  for  a  patient  of  mine,  in  consultation,  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of 
calomel,  and  obtain  from  this  small  quantity  bilious  stools  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Ton  see  the  great  difference  in  the  dose,  which  gives  rise  to  my  dilemma  which  to 
use. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Duncan,  of  Ohio. — I  have  for  four  years  past  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  calomel  in  dysentery,  in  from  one-half  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain  doses,  with  good 
resnlta  I  often  associate  with  it,  in  small  doses,  ipecacuanha,  or  use  the  latter 
alone  ;  both  remedies  to  be  freely  repeated  as  the  case  requires. 

Dr.  J.  Gnezda. — Calomel  is  not  used  in  typhoid  fever  in  the  clinic  of  Prof 
L^den,  in  Berlin  ;  but  it  has  been  tried  with  more  or  less  success  in  cases  of  hepatitis 
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during  the  last  two  years.     This  treatment  was  recommended  by  Prof.  Saohario,  of 
Moscow,  Kussia. 

Dr.  Hull. — ^In  my  paper  I  reported  the  results  of  individual  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  dysentery  with  large  doses  of  calomel  Some  of  those  who  compli- 
mented me  by  discussing  the  paper  must  have  misunderstood  my  position.  I  did 
not  say  it  was  the  only  treatment,  nor  the  best  treatment  of  this  disorder ;  nor  did  I 
say  that  it  acted  as  an  antiseptic  only  in  such  cases.  The  title  of  my  paper  is  the 
'^  So-called  Antiseptic  Action  of  Calomel/'  and  I  should  have  been  pleased,  indeed, 
had  the  discussion  been  centred  upon  this  point,  or  even  upon  the  action  and  merit 
of  large  doses  of  calomel  in  the  treatment  of  dysenteiy. 
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FOURTH  DAY. 


A  paper  l^  Dr.  Gbobge  ARMSiBONa  Atkinson,  of  Edinbni^h,  Scotland,  in 
the  abeenoe  of  the  author,  was  read  by  Dr.  Ralph  Stockman,  entitled — 

THE  PHARMACOLOGY  OP  THE  NITRITES  AND  OF 
NITROGLYCERINE 

LA  PHARMACOLOGIE  DES  NITRITES  ET  BE  LA  NITROGLYCiRINB. 
DIB  PHABMAKOLOQIE  DEB  NITRITE  UND  DE9  NTTRO-QLTCEBINB. 

BY  O.   ARlfSTRONO  ATKINSON,   M.D., 
Of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Hie  pharmacology  of  the  nitrites  and  of  nitroglycerine  is  most  conveniently 
discnased  hy  considering,  in  the  first  place,  the  Pharmacology  of  the  Nitrites,  and  then 
the  Pharmacology  of  Nitroglycerine. 

THE    PHABMACOLOOY  OF  THE  NITRITES. 

The  essential  basis  of  pharmacological  action  in  this  gronp  of  medicinal  agents  is 
nitrous  add,  an  add  which  is  remarkably  unstable  at  ordinary  temperatores,  especially 
in  the  xyreeenoe  of  water.  By  making  a  watery  solution  of  about  1  in  3000  there  is  not 
Teiy  rapid  deterioration,  and  such  a  fiteshly  prepared  solution  may  be  used  for  a  couple 
of  days  or  so.  The  solution,  however,  has  no  advantage  over  a  simple  metallic  nitrite 
solution,  as  of  nitrite  of  sodium,  and  the  experiments  carried  out  with  it  on  myself,  on 
labbitB  and  firogs,  showed  its  action  to  be  identical  with  that  of  a  solution  of  nitrite  of 
sodium,  in  so  far  as  the  action  of  an  add  can  be  considered  identical  with  one  of  its 
salts.  Our  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  the  nitrite  group  has  chiefly  been  derived  from 
the  effects  produced  by  nitrite  of  amyL  Since  here  the  base  (amyl)  has  a  dedded 
action  of  its  own,  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  action  of  nitrous  add,  in 
combination  to  form  a  salt,  to  select  such  a  nitrite  as  nitrite  of  sodium,  the  base  sodium 
possessing  in  its  combinations  no  well  marked  pharmacological  activity. 

THE  PHARMACOLOGY  OF  NITRITE  OF  SODIUM. 

The  literature  pertaining  to  the  action  of  this  nitrite  is  not  great  Gamgee,  Lauder 
Bmnton,  Hay,  Leech  and  others  have  all  recorded  their  experience  of  a  like  similarity 
of  action  between  this  salt  and  amyl  nitrite.  Barth  (Toxikologische  Untersuch.  Uber 
Chilisalpeter.,  Bonn,  1879)  pointed  out  its  highly  poisonous  qualities;  Binz  (Archiv  f. 
Exper,  Path,  und  Pkarmak.,  xm,  183)  gave  some  experiments  as  to  its  general  action 
on  do0B,  rabbitB  and  frogs,  showing  that  it  produced  death  from  a  general  paralysis, 
especially  of  the  muscular  system,  no  convulsions  preceding  the  fatal  issue.  Reichert 
{Ameriean  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences^  vol.  80,  p.  168)  states  he  found  its  action,  so  far 
as  he  investigated  it,  identical  with  that  of  nitrite  of  potassium,  with  which  nitrite  he 
made  a  long  series  of  experiments,  which  will  afterward  be  referred  to.    The  nitrite  of 
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sodium  used  in  the  experiments  I  am  aboat  to  detail  was  recrystallized  by  myself,  fiom 
commercial  specimens  of  the  salt,  and  contained  nitrons  acid  eqnal  to  from  99.2-99.4 
per  cent,  of  actual  nitrite. 

General  Action  on  Frogs, — Almost  all  the  experiments  were  made  on  winter  and 
summer  specimens  of  the  Rana  Tempoiaria;  those  made  on  the  Rana  Esculenta  were 
merely  check  experiments  and  showed  no  difference.  The  general  action  on  frogs  is  well 
seen  in  animals  to  which  minimum  lethal  doses  of  the  nitrite  have  been  administered. 
For  frogs  of  25  to  30  grams  .15  grain  (.00972  gram)  is  a  &tal  dose,  subcutaneously 
ioijected.  Such  a  frog  with  such  a  dose,  in  about  two  minutes  after  injection,  without 
any  preliminary  stage  of  excitement,  leaps  less  readily  and  its  reflex  movements  are 
less  vigorous.  In  ten  minutes  after  injection  it  jumps  feebly  and  unwillingly,  its  cuta- 
neous vessels  are  dilated,  their  contents  are  darkened,  and  respiration  is  slower.  After 
fifteen  minutes  the  animal  sits  with  its  thorax  only  slightly  raised  from  th^  table,  its  respi- 
rations are  decidedly  slowed,  the  pupils  are  as  large  as  before  the  experiment  commenced ; 
the  lower  eyelids  are  slightly  closed.  On  pinching  the  legs  a  feeble  reflex  movement  is 
produced  and  the  animal  crawls  away  with  a  kind  of  walking  movement  It  cannot 
j  ump  and  cannot  turn  off  its  back.  In  one  hour,  having  gradually  become  feebler,  with- 
out any  twitchings  or  convulsive  movements,  respiration  has  ceased.  The  exposed 
ventricle  of  the  heart  is  beating  slowly,  generally  about  18  per  minute,  the  auricles 
usually  about  twice  as  fast.  The  blood  is  markedly  chocolate  colored.  The  strongest 
stimulation  of  the  exposed  sciatics  by  a  du  Bois-Reymond  induction  coil  with  one 
Daniel's  cell  produces  only  feeble  movements  of  the  toes.  All  skeletal  muscles  inex- 
citable  except  those  on  inferior  aspect  of  thighs  and  of  legs,  which  feebly  respond  to 
strongest  current.  Cord  on  strongest  stimulation  produces  no  movement.  ,  Ventricle 
beats  for  one  and  a  half  hours  more,  auricles  for  three  hours,  the  heart  stopping  in  foil 
diastole  said  being  quite  inexcitable.  Tissues  and  blood  (on  dialysis)  give  nitrite  reac- 
tions, and  blood  shows  the  spectroscopic  appearances  of  methamoglobin.  Post-mortem 
rigidity  comes  on  early;  the  pupils  in  it  are  contracted  to  pin  points  and  the  subcutii- 
neous  tissues  become  somewhat  oadematous.  Similar  doses  to  larger  fh>gs  produced 
severe  symptoms  in  about  20  to  30  minutes,  the  symptoms  being  similar  to  the  above 
but  not  proceeding  to  death.  The  frog  gradually  recovers  and  in  two  or  three  hours  i^ 
almost  well.  Smaller  doses  produce  slighter  but  similar  effects.  With  lai^ger  doses  the 
various  stages  occur  more  rapidly  but  without  any  difference  in  phenomena.  A  frog 
weighing  22  grams  received  subcutaneously  three  grains  of  the  nitrite.  The  animal 
rapidly  became  profoundly  affected  as  described  with  the  other  frogs.  In  five  minutes 
respiration  ceased ;  in  15  the  yentricle  and  in  18  the  auricles  stopped  beating.  The 
nitrite  was  ascertained  to  be  readily  absorbed  from  the  stomach  or  the  skin  of  the  frog. 
Strong  solutions  painted  over  the  legs  rapidly  killed. 

In  Babhiis  of  about  three  pounds  in  weight,  three  grains  was  found  to  be  a  fatal  dose. 
Larger  rabbits  recovered  from  this  quantity.  The  phenomena  are  closely  allied  to  those 
in  the  frog.  A  white  rabbit  weighing  four  pounds  four  ounces  received  subcutaneously 
four  grains  of  nitrite  of  sodium.  Animal  almost  immediately  became  very  prostrate, 
lying  down  on  its  belly  with  its  limbs  extended ;  respirations  rapid  and  shallow,  blood  ves- 
sels dilated  and  blood  of  a  chocolate  color.  Symptoms  of  muscular  paralysis  rapidly  pro- 
gressed, and  in  half  an  hour  the  animal  was  very  feeble  and  moribund.  It  now  cried 
once  or  twice.  Respiration,  which  had  become  slow,  ceased;  the  rabbit  made  slight 
movements  of  a  dyspnoelc  character  with  its  forepaws  and  died. 

Immediate  post-mortem:  Venous  system  engorged;  blood  deeply  chocolate  colored; 
right  ventricle  in  frill  diastole;  left  in  moderate  systole;  auricles  occasionally  feebly 
beating;  sciatics  and  muscles  inexcitable;  all  viscera  congested.  Intestines  contracted 
somewhat  less  strongly  to  strong  current  than  in  normal  rabbit  Dialysed  blood  gave 
nitrite  reactions.     Urine  contained  trace  of  nitrite  but  no  sugar  and  no  albumen.     In 
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imbbitB  more  slowly  poisoned  gastric  eochymoses  were  present  and  there  was  a  tendency 
to  looseness  of  the  bowel,  bnt  no  diarrhoea  was  ever  observed.  Larger  doses  than  the 
above  produced  death  very  rapidly ;  from  smaller  doses  recovery  after  development  of 
the  severe  ^jrmptoms  was  comparatively  rapid. 

In  Dog9  the  phenomena  are  much  as  in  rabbits,  except  that  vomiting  usually 
occurred  shortly  after  exhibition  of  the  poison,  evrai  subcutaneously.  Large  dogs,  as 
of  about  fifty  pounds,  required  about  twenty  grains,  this  dose  being  fatal  in  a  little 
more  than  one  hour.  Post-mortem  rigidity,  both  in  dogs  and  rabbits,  was  early  in  its 
appeanmce.  In  dogs,  nitrite  reactions  are  very  usually  obtained  early  in  the  urine; 
in  rabbits,  not  always,  and  only  when  present  in  very  minute  traces. 

In  Man  I  am  unaware  of  any  fatal  cases;  in  myself^  after  taking  on  an  empty 
stomach  eight  grains  of  nitrite  of  sodium,  in  a  few  minutes  I  experienced  a  great  ten- 
dency to  fidnto^K  with  considerable  acceleration  of  pulse,  and  great  lowering  of  arterial 
tension.  No  sickness  occurred,  but  considen^ble  eructation  of  oxides  of  nitrogen.  No 
visible  flushing  of  any  part  of  the  body  was  detectable. 

Actum  on  the  Individual  Systems, — Action  on  the  blood  and  on  the  circulatory  system. 
The  account  given  of  the  general  action  indicates  an  important  action  on  the  blood  and 
GLrculatoxy  system.  Nitrite  of  sodium  very  readily  produces  methaemoglobin,  and  in 
do0S  to  which  a  dose  of  about  four  grains  of  nitrite  of  sodium  has  been  given,  methse- 
moglobin  is  found  for  thirty  to  thirty-six  hours.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  are  unaltered, 
the  white  are  readily  paralyzed — by  a  one  per  cent,  solution  in  four  or  five  minutes — by 
a  <me  per  mille  in  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  The  excised  heart  of  the  frog  is  killed  by 
being  placed  in  normal  saline  containing  nitrite  of  sodium  in  eight  to  nine  minutes,  if 
a  one  per  cent,  solution  be  used,  in  about  three  hours  if  a  one  per  mille — ^no  prelimin- 
ary stage  of  increased  rapidity  of  beat  occurs,  the  heart  gradually  beating  more  and 
more  slowly,  and  finally  stopping  in  fUU  diastole.  Directly  applied  to  the  heart  in  situ 
death  was  caused  by  strong  solutions,  as  twenty  per  cent.,  in  a  few  minutes;  by  weak,  as 
one  per  cent.,  in  an  hour  or  so.  Subcutaneously  injected  the  same  phenomena  occurred, 
no  preliminary  increase  in  rate  being  present.  To  ascertain  the  effect  on  the  heart  when 
the  vascular  dilatation  is  not  present  as  a  disturbing  influence,  Williams'  well  known 
heart  apparatus  was  employed;  with  one  in  1000  death  of  the  heart  in  diastole  occurred 
in  10  or  11  minutes  without  any  preliminary  rise;  with  one  in  10,000,  a  slight  rise  for 
four  or  five  minutes  was  observed,  followed  by  a  slow  fall  to  death,  which  occurred  in 
40  to  60  minutes;  with  one  in  20,000  the  rise  lasted  10  to  15  minutes,  and  death  did  not 
occur  for  some  hours.  The  slight  rise  in  blood  pressure  seemed  due  to  a  slight  quick- 
ening of  the  heart's  action,  rather  than  to  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  individual 
beat.  From  experiments  with  many  variations  of  dose  it  was  ascertained  that  no 
stimulating  effect  on  the  vagus  terminations  in  the  heart,  and  no  paralyzing  effect  either 
was  induced.  Both  arteries,  veins  and  capillaries  were  widened  by  the  drug,  as  ascer- 
tained by  a  micrometer.  The  solution  of  nitrite  in  normal  saline  was  run  through  the 
vessels  of  a  pithed  frog,  the  pressure  of  the  inflowing  fluid  being  maintained  at  a  con- 
stant level  by  means  of  reservoirs  fitted  with  Mariotte's  flasks.  Dilatation  occurred  with 
all  strengths  from  one  in  10,000  to  one  in  200,000.  In  mammals  great  vascular  dilata- 
tion and  great  acceleration  of  the  heart  beat  occur.  The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances 
are  those  of  slight  arterial  and  venous  dilatation  with  small  doses;  with  large  doses  this 
dilatation  was  rapidly  followed  by  diminution  in  size.  Blood  pressure  experiments  on 
rabbits  showed  a  steady  fall;  with  no  dose  was  there  any  preliminary  rise  in  blood 
pressure  ever  observed.  The  heart  beat  was  markedly  accelerated.  The  vagus  termina- 
tions in  the  heart  are  unaffected.  When  the  animal  is  fully  under  the  nitrite,  section  of 
the  vagi  is  still  followed  by  some  rise  in  blood  pressure,  although  the  rise  is  very  much 
less  than  in  the  normal  animaL  Section  of  the  depressor  nerves  was  followed  by  a  fall  in 
blood  pressure,  probably  due  to  loss  of  sensory  impulses  passing  from  the  heart  to  the 
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aooelerating  centres  in  the  medulla.  When  the  free  carotid  was  clamped,  with  the  blood 
pressure  very  low,  the  rise  was  only  smalL  The  acceleration  in  heart  beat  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  due  to  depression  of  the  mednllaiy  inhibitory  centre,  secondary  to  the  fall  in 
blood  pressure,  which  is  almost  entirely  due  to  vascular  dilatation,  the  heart  muscle 
being  only  affected  in  advanced  poisoning. 

On  Eespiration  the  effects  are  to  cause  increased  rapidity  followed  by  slowing  and 
finally  by  stoppage  before  the  heart  ceases.  The  nitrite,  by  producing  methsmoglobin, 
and  by  lowering  the  blood  pressure,  causes  the  increase.  The  paralysis  of  respiration 
is  due  to  the  effect  of  the  nitrite  on  the  muscular  system  chiefly,  but  also  in  part  to  the 
effect  on  the  medullary  centre. 

The  temperature  faUSy  a  slight  rise  occurs  at  the  beginning,  with  the  thermometer  in 
the  rectum,  due  to  vascular  dilatation. 

Striped  muade  is  rapidly  paralyzed,  non-striped  more  slowly ;  in  the  rabbit  non-striped, 
as  of  the  intestine,  is  only  paralyzed  by  a  one  per  thousand  solution  in  four  hours ;  by  a 
one  per  hundred  in  about  half  an  hour. 

Motor  and  Sensory  nerves  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  unaffected,  even  with  lethal  doses, 
as  to  their  peripheral  terminations.  Their  trunks  are  also  probably  unaffected,  unless 
the  nitrite  be  directly  applied.  The  hrain  and  cord  are  both  paralyzed  without  uiy 
previous  excitation,  unless  saturated  or  very  strong  solutions  be  directly  applied.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  uniigured  animal  no  such  stimulation  occurs. 

On  the  urine  small  doses  slightly  increase  the  flow;  large  always  diminish  it  here  if 
the  arterial  tension  be  previously  raised  by  means  of  digitalis.  The  urea  and  uric  add 
are  almost  unaffected.  Sugar  appears  in  the  urine  of  rabbits  after  some  hours,  if  the 
animal  be  kept  very  decidedly  under  the  influence  of  the  drug,  but  rapidly  disappears 
if  the  administration  of  the  drug  be  stopped.  The  nitrite  is  largely  destroyed  in  the 
system,  being  partly,  however,  excreted  as  nitrate,  partly,  probably,  as  urea.  A  portion 
of  it  is  excreted  as  nitrite. 

THE  PHABMAGOLOOY  OP  THE  OTHEB  NITSITES 

is  briefly  dismissed. 

Nitrite  of  Potassium  is  stated  by  Reichert  (op.  cit.)  to  produce  restlessness  and  excite- 
ment  in  frogs,  followed  by  depression  and  incoordination  of  voluntary  movements, 
occasionally  clonic  convulsions  or  a  tetanoid  condition  being  present:  Motor  and  sen- 
sory nerves  are  mentioned  as  being  depressed,  and  the  blood  pressure  is  stated  as  being 
primarily  increased  and  then  diminished.  According  to  this  observer  nitrite  of  sodium 
would  markedly  differ  ftom  nitrite  of  potassium  in  action,  and  I  made,  therefore,  a  pro- 
longed series  of  observations  with  the  potassium  salt.  It  was  found  to  be  practically 
absolutely  identical  in  action. 

Nitrite  of  Ethyl  was  used  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  absolute  alcohol.  This 
drug  acted  much  as  the  sodium  salt,  but  much  more  rapidly,  death  after  subcutaneous 
injection  occurring  in  a  few  minutes,  and  by  inhalation  in  one  or  two.  The  blood  is 
rendered  markedly  chocolate  colored,  from  methsemoglobin  production;  the  muscles  and 
sciatica  are  very  little  affected  ;  slight  dyspnoeic  convulsions  occur,  and  death  is  appar- 
ently due  largely  to  medullary  paralysis. 

Nitrite  of  Amyl  has  been  so  largely  written  upon  that  it  requires  but  little  to  be  said 
of  it.  Death  with  it  is  partly  due  to  the  muscle  paralysis,  especially  if  the  drug  be 
subcutaneously  exhibited,  as  then  very  slow  absorption  takes  place,  death  not  usually 
occurring  for  many  hours.  The  filial  issue  is  principally,  however,  produced  by  similar 
causes  to  those  acting  with  nitrite  of  ethyl. 

THE  PHABMAGOLOGY  OF  NITBOOLYCEBINB. 

This  body,  a  trinitrate  of  glyceryl,  as  shown  by  Hay,  breaks  up  in  the  system  with 
the  production  of  nitrites,  hence,  then^>eutically,  it  has  a  nitrite-like  action  when  given 
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to  man  and  mammals  bj  the  stomach,  sabcataneonsly  or  by  intra-peritoneal  injection; 
oocasionallj,  with  yery  laiige  doses  to  rabbits  by  the  stomach,  as  five  or  six  grams,  tetanic 
eooYnlsions  occur.  Watery  solutions,  usually  of  the  strength  of  one  per  mille,  when 
subcntaneously  ii^ected  into  frogp,  produce  a  series  of  phenomena  quite  different  firom 
nitrite  of  sodium.  A  frog  weighing  20  grams  received  subcntaneously  30  minima  of  a  1  per 
1000  wateiy  solution  of  nitroglycerine.  In  one  minute  it  began  to  walk  slowly  about  and 
refused  to  jump  unless  strongly  irritated.  In  two  minutes  it  was  unwilling  to  jump  at 
all,  and  tiie  movements  were  stiff,  with  a  tendency  for  the  animal  to  rotate  on  its 
hannchfft.  Sefiex  movements  much  diminished  in  three  minutes  fh>m  time  of  iiijcc- 
tion.  Four  minutes  after  iigection  it  gave  a  sharp  cry,  and  after  a  few  seconds  of  very 
irregular  movements  pronounced  tetanus  otScuned.  The  tetanus  soon  passed  off,  but  was 
readily  induced  by  stimulating  skin  until  following  morning.  Animal  feeble  following 
day,  and  did  not  fully  recover  until  third  day  after  iigection. 

If  smaller  doses  be  given,  clonic  but  not  tetanic  movements  occur.  If  larger,  as 
100  minims  of  the  1  per  1000  solution,  the  animal  dies  from  the  exhaustion  produced 
by  the  tetanus.  After  death  the  post-mortem  appearances  are  like  those  of  nitrite 
poiscming  to  some  extent,  and  the  blood,  on  dialysis,  gives  nitrite  reactions. 

Porticms  of  the  brain  were  successively  removed,  and  the  clonic  movements  were 
localised  in  the  medulla,  the  tonic  in  the  spinsA  cord.  The  effects  on  the  other  systems 
of  the  body  were  similar  to  those  of  nitrite  of  sodium,  being,  indeed,  due  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  salt 

Administered  to  mammalia  by  the  stomach,  death  occurred,  due  to  nitrite  poison- 
ing, bat  if  intravenously  iigected,  tetanus,  preceded  by  clonic  movements  invariably, 
was  very  readily  induced  by  the  injection  of  a  few  cc  of  a  one  per  mille  vratery  solu- 
tion into  the  jugular  vein  of  rabbits.  The  cause  of  the  non-appearance  of  tetanus  when 
given  by  the  stomach  is  the  slowness  of  absorption  of  sufficient  quantity  to  induce 
convulsions,  as  the  nitroglycerine  is  not  very  soluble  in  water  (1  in  760);  and,  further, 
the  absorbed  ether  is  rapidly  partially  decomposed  into  nitrite.  The  excretion  of  nitro- 
glyoerine  is  by  the  urine,  fh>m  which,  after  large  medicinal  doses,  it  can  easily  be 
extracted  by  means  of  ether. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  nitro^ycerine  we  have  a  twofold  action,  that  of 
nitioi^ycerine  and  that  of  the  resulting  nitrite.  Nitroglycerine,  sui  generis,  acts  as  a 
ooDYulsive  agent,  the  nitrite  which  results  from  its  decomposition  as  a  paralyzing. 

(Fuller  details  of  this  paper  wUl  appear  in  the  Journal  of  AnaUymy  and  Physiology 
for  January,  1888.) 

DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  William  Murrell,  of  London. — During  the  last  ten  years  I  have  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  nitrites,  and 
especially  nitax^lycerine.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  nitroglycerine  has  been  intro- 
duced as  a  remedy  in  angina  pectoris.  Its  action  is  quite  different  from  that  of.  the 
nitrite  of  amyl  in  this  affection.  It  has  been  employed  with  advantage  not  only  in 
angina  pectoris,  but  also  in  pseudo-angina,  cardiac  asthma,  and  similar  morbid  states. 
The  tabellseof  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  are  not  a  good  form  of  administration,  and 
a  simple  one  per  cent  aloohoUc  solution  is  to  be  preferred.  Originally,  I  gave  this 
by  itflelf,  or  with  a  littie  water ;  but  now  I  always  combine  with  it  spirite  of  chloro- 
form, tinctare  of  capsicum  or  peppermint,  to  promote  rapid  absorption.  I  have 
seen  many  cases  of  angina  pectoris  practically  cured  by  this  method  of  treatment, 
ahhoagh  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  patient  to  continue  the  use  of  the  drug 
for  months  or  even  years.  When  the  anginal  attacks  are  slight,  nitrite  of  amyl 
answers  admirably,  bat  when  they  are  more  severe,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  nitro- 
j^ycerioe  to  control  them.    With  regard  to  the  nitrites,  I  had  an  unfortunate  experi- 
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eDce.  Dr.  Law  reoommended  nitrite  of  sodium  in  twenty-grain  doeee  in  epikpqr 
and  angina  pectoris.  Upon  adopting  this  reoommendation,  I  had  unfavorable  resolts ; 
and  it  subsequently  turned  out  that  Dr.  Law  had  been  using  an  impure  drug,  while 
I  had  used  the  pure  salt  I  subsequently  concluded  that  the  fidd  was  so  much 
better  occupied  by  the  nitrite  of  amyl  and  mtroglyoerine  that  I  did  not  need  the 
nitrite  of  sodium.  In  one  case  I  noted  that  it  acted  veiy  decidedly  as  a  diur^. 
Dr.  Upshur.— What  is  the  dose  of  nitroglycerine? 

'  Dr.  MuRRELL. — I  cannot  lay  down  any  rule,  but  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  is 
the  usual  dose.  Some  persons  can  take  very  little  without  producing  headache ; 
others  can  take  fifteen  minims  of  a  one  per  cent  solution,  and  I  have  known  a  man 
who  could  take  one  minim  without  bad  result  Patients  can  keep  on  taking  the  drug 
for  a  long  time.  It  should  be  carried  in  the  pocket  ready  for  use  if  an  attack 
threatens,  or  the  patient  might  die  before  the  remedy  could  be  obtained  to  relieve 
him. 

Dr.  Upshur.— -Is  it  equally  useful  in  other  forms  of  neuralgic  attacks,  especially 
such  as  the  reflex  neuroses  attending  uterine  disorders?  At  the  climacteric  period, 
women  suffer  from  various  forms  of  nervous  disorders,  especially  sub-nuunmary 
pain,  and  headache  located  just  to  the  left  of  the  parietal  suture,  and  when  it  becomes 
more  violent,  radiating  over  the  entire  head.  This  accompanies  uterine  disease.  For 
this  neurosis  he  had  tried  almost  everything,  but  had  not  yet  used  nitroglycerine,  on 
account  of  uncertainty  as  to  dosage. 

In  the  cases  of  puerperal  septicsemia,  nitrite  of  amyl  was  given  with  marked 
success.  The  patient  was  in  a  state  of  collapse ;  skin  cool  and  bathed  in  perspiration  ; 
the  only  evidence  of  life  was  a  fluttering  action  of  the  heart  As  the  patient  was 
dying  of  heart  failure,  it  occurred  to  him  to  use  the  nitrite  of  amyl  to  sustain  the 
circulation.  Within  three  minutes  from  the  time  she  began  the  inhalation  of  the  amyl 
the  skin  became  dry  and  the  pulse  returned  to  the  wrist,  and  she  opened  her  eyes.  I 
watched  her  for  two  hours,  and  then  left  the  agent  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
nurse,  directing  that  it  was  to  be  resorted  to  when  there  was  evidence  of  the  failure  of 
the  pulse.  The  patient  took  the  remedy,  at  intervals,  for  forty-eight  hours,  when  it 
was  gradually  withdrawn,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  substituted.  My  friend,  Dr. 
Ashton,  of  Port  Royal,  has  used  the  amyl  in  a  similar  case,  with  the  happiest  results. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Beyer,  U.  S.  Navy.— Is  the  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels  from  nitro- 
glycerine a  general  or  local  effect?  Is  the  diuresis  which  follows  due  to  dilatation  of 
the  blood  vessels  or  to  a  direct  action  upon  the  kidneys  ? 

Dr.  MuRRELL. — I  have  used  nitroglycerine  in  the  following  kinds  of  cases :  angina 
pectoris,  pseudo-angina  pectoris,  cardiac  asthma,  some  kinds  of  headache,  and  in 
some' forms  of  neuralgia  in  cases  of  Bright' s  disease.  It  has  also  been  reconmiended 
in  sea-sickness,  in  asthma,  both  cardiac  and  spasmodic,  and  surgical  shock.  As  to  the 
dose,  much  depends  upon  the  form  in  which  it  is  administered.  The  best  form  is  the 
centesimal  alcoholic  solution.  With  regard  to  the  effect,  I  consider  that  it  is  a  general 
and  not  a  local  one. 

Dr.  Wade.— The  pearls  of  nitroglycerine  are  convenient  for  use.  I  consider  it  the 
best  heart  stimulant  known  for  sudden  emergencies.  A  very  convenient  way  to  carry 
it  is  as  a  ten  per  cent  solution  in  alcohol,  which  can  also  be  used  for  inhalation. 

Dr.  Phillips.— In  regard  to  the  dose  of  nitroglycerine,  in  cases  of  angina  pec- 
toris, I  have  found  it  very  variable.  In  difficult  cases  I  give  one  minim  of  the  one 
per  oent  solution  every  half  hour,  for  four  days.    Some  patients  take  twenty-five 
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and  even  thirty  minima,  in  the  fonn  of  the  tabellse  of  the  Phannaoopoeia,  each  of 
which  contains  one  minim.  In  other  patients  I  found  it  impossible  for  them  to 
tolerate  more  than  three  or  four  minima  With  regard  to  the  nitrite  of  sodium,  I 
found  it  yeiy  valuable  in  dyspnoea  from  bronchitis ;  the  effect  is  more  prolonged  than 
from  the  other  nitrites,  and  it  is  better  taken. 

Dr.  Bbackxtt. — I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  nitrites  in  epilepsy.  In  one  case  of  my  own,  the  action  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl 
was  veiy  favorable.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  use  it,  that  there  should  be  some 
warning  of  the  attacL  My  patient,  who  was  a  printer,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
symptoms  indicating  the  approach  of  a  convulsion,  crushed  a  nitrite  of  amyl  pearl, 
and  by  inhaling  it,  wurded  off  the  attack.  The  tendency  to  convulsion  passed  away, 
and  he  was  able  to  go  on  with  his  work.  The  effect  did  not  seem  to  be  curative  at 
all,  except  that  it  was  abortive,  and  lessened  the  number  of  convulsions.  If  it  only 
aborts  the  attacks  it  is  a  remedy  of  great  value.  The  great  point  is  to  keep  the 
patient  supplied  with  the  drug  for  prompt  use. 

Dr.  Woodbury. — I  would  like  to  know  the  hypodermic  dose  of  the  one  per  cent, 
solution.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  it  was  superior  to  brandy  for  heart  failure,  and 
could  be  administered  in  doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  minims. 

Dr.  MuRRELL. — ^The  pearls  are  too  expensive,  and  the  same  objection  might  be 
urged  against  the  tabelke.  The  best  way  is  to  keep  the  solution  in  a  small  bottle. 
The  capsules  are  mere  chemists'  curiosities.  I  have  not  had  much  experience  with 
the  hypodermic  use  of  nitroglycerine,  which  is  slower  than  by  the  mouth,  and  I  prefer 
to  give  it  by  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Wade. — I  have  used  the  nitrites,  on  theoretical  grounds,  in  localized  suppu- 
ration of  the  brain,  in  cerebral  embolism  and  thrombosis,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ten- 
deoQ/  to  defective  nutrition  of  the  brain.  The  effect  was  veiy  decided  in  several  cases, 
and  was  shown  by  great  improvement  in  intelligence. 

Dr.  Phillips. — A  dose  of  twenty  minims  hypodermically  is  too  large,  as  it  would 
represent  from  forty-five  to  sixty  by  the  mouth.  I  have  given  five  minims  of  the  one 
per  cent  solulion,  and  it  brought  on  headache  and  dizziness,  although  it  relieved  the 
neuralgia  for  which  it  was  taken. 


tlBER   DAS    GIPTSEKRET   DER  NAJA  TRIPUDIANS,  GONTH. 
(COBRA  DE  CAPELLO). 

ON  THE  VENOMOUS  SECRETION  OF  NAJA  TRIPUDIANS,  OUNTH. 
(COBRA  DB  CAPELLO). 

SUE  LA  BBCB^nON  EMPOISONNEE  DU  NAJA  TRIPUDIANS. 

VON  J.   QNEZDA,   H.  D. 

Der  IJmstand,  dass  die  giftigen  Sekrete  der  Schlangen  in  ihren  fortdauemden  Ein- 
giiffen  in  die  organische  Lebewelt,  ihrem  exceptionellen  physiologischen  Herkommen 
uTid  in  ihrer  chemischen  Nator,  sowie  als  Yenenum  selbst  wenig  gekannt  sind,  befur- 
wortete  die  Untersuchung  eines  der  verbreitetsten  derselben.  Die  G^legenheit  zn  einer 
aokdien  wuide  durch  Prof.  E.  DuBois-Reymond  in  Berlin  geboten,  welcher  ein  von 
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dem  Leiter  der  Deatachen  Cholera-Commiasion,  Prof.  R.  Koch,  aos  Indien  gebrachtes 
Qaantam  von  reinem  Gifle  der  Nsya  tripadians  dem  yer£a89er  zar  Verfugang  stellte. 

Zur  Schildenmg  des  Giftes  nach  verachiedenen  Seiten  hin  UbexgeheDd,  sei  bemerkt, 
dass  mit  derselben  nar  Thatsachen  and  Resoltate  von  mit  diesem  Gif^>r&parate  vor- 
genommenen  Experimenten  registrirt  werden  sollen.  Aob  diesem  Grande  kann  auf 
die,  dieser  vorangegangenen  Arbeiten  von  Brainard,  Valpian,  Fayrer,  Sedler,  Gaotier, 
Aronsohn,  a.  s.  w.,  hier  nicht  eingegangen  werden. 

Das  za  den  Reaktionen  and  Experimenten  benUtzte  PiUparat  zeichnete  sich  dareh 
mQglichste  Reinheit  aas,  indem  bei  der  von  Prof.  Koch  mitgetheilten  Gewinnnngsweise 
des  Gifbes  keinerlei  chemische  Umwandlong  damit  voigegangen  sein  konnte.  Man 
Hess  namlich  die  gereizten  Brillenschlangen  in  Maschel-  oder  Schneckenschalen,  deren 
MUndnngen  mit  Peigament  verschlosBen  waren,  beissen.  Das  flUssig  eingedrangene 
Sekret  erstonte  bald  an  der  Lnfl  and  bildete  nan  eine  Sabst&nz,  welche  sich  in  an- 
regelmlMgen  amorphen,  kleinen  Splittem  piasentirte,  etwa  wie  grobkomig  gcatoooenes 
Glas.  Es  besitzt  strohgelbe  Farbe  and  bricht  das  Licht  einfiMsh.  Wenn  gelost  {Z% ), 
ist  es  stark  adhiUrent  am  Glase.  Die  wUsserige  Losang  sieht  schleimig  and  bltlalich 
opalescent  aas,  reagirt  neatral  and  eigiebt,  geprUft  aaf  das  chemische  Yerhalten: 

Das  Cobragift  ist  leicht  loslich  in  Wasser,  anloslich  in  Alcohol,  Aether  and 
Eisessig. 

Mit  SalzeilLare  giebt  das  Gift  einen  weissen  Niederschlag,  welcher  nnter  dem  Micro- 
scop  amorph  erscheint,  in  Ueberschass  von  Salzs&are  sich  nicht  lost,  wohl  aber  in 
Wasser.  Triigt  man  in  eine  salzsanie  Losang  des  Giftes  Steinsalz  ein,  so  bildet  sich 
am  den  Steinsalz-Crystall  heram  ein  weisser  Niederschlag.  Mit  Salpeter^are  giebt  die 
GifUSsang  einen  reichlichen  weissen  Niedershlag,  welcher  bei  starkem  Erhitzen  and 
Ueberschass  von  Salpeterattnre  gelb  wird.  In  verdlinnter  Losang  verschwindet  der 
Niederschlag  beim  Erhitzen. 

S«lttigt  man  die  neatrale  LJ5sang  mit  Steinsalz,  so  entsteht  ein  weisser  Niederschlag. 
Mit  Natron-  oder  mit  Kalilaage,  sowie  doi^lkohlensaarem  Natron  entstehen  keine 
Fallangen. 

Die  Losang  trUbt  sich  beim  Sieden  ;  setzt  man  Essigs^are  daza,  so  bildet  sich  kein 
Niederschlag,  aach  nicht  beim  Kochen  mit  Kalisalphat,  soodem  eine  blosse  Trlibang. 
Die  Giftlosang  verliert  dnrch  Kochen  ihre  giftige  Wirknng.     (Versach  an  Kaninchen.) 

Mit  neatralem  Bleiacetat  entsteht  eine  schwache  TrUbnng,  mit  basischem  ein 
schwacher  Niederschlag.  Mit  Platinchlorid  giebt  das  Cobragiit  einen  starken  Nieder- 
schlag, mit  ammoniacaL  Silbemitrat  keinen.  Qaecksilberchlorid  giebt  einen  weissen 
Niederschlag.  Femer  tritt  eine  starke  Fi&llang  ein  mit  Qaecksilbemitrat,  mit  Jod- 
kalinm,  Jodqaecksilbo-. 

Essigaaare  and  Ferrocjan-Kalinm,  sowie  Phosphorwolfiramsiiare  geben  Nieder- 
schlag. 

Wird  eine  geringe  Qaantitut  des  Giftes  mit  Millons  Reagens  erhitzt,  so  entsteht  eine 
rotbe  Farbang. 

Mit  Natronlaage  and  Kapfersalphat  giebt  das  Gift  in  der  Kdlte  die  Biaretreaction. 

Die  mit  dem  Cobragifte  vorgenommenen  Experimenie*  ergaben  : 

Sabcatan  oder  sabperitooeal  ii\jicirt,  todtet  es  Amphibien,  Reptilien,  Fische,  Vogel 
and  Sangethiere.  Letztere  gehen  bei  gleicher  Dosis  and  nnter  BerUcksichtigung  des 
Korpexgewichtes  am  ehesten  za  Grande,  w'sLhrend  Taab^i  relativ  immaa  sind.  Das 
Verhaitniss  gestaltet  sich  derart,  das  bei  dergleichen  Giftmenge  (0,003)  ein  Kilogramm 
Frosch  binnen  5}  Standen  stirbt,  ein  Kilogramm  Hecht  binnen  2  Standen,  ein  Kilo- 
gramm Katze  binnen  10}  and  dieselbe  Menge  Taabe  binnen  26  Standen.  Am  schnell- 
sten  gingen  Kaninchen  za  Gronde,  namlich  binnen  einer  halben  Stande. 

*  Verwendet  wurde  eine  3)(  wl&aserige  Ldsung. 
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Der  Igel  (ErioaceuB  europ.  L.)  wild  vom  Cobragiile  ebenso  gut  getodtet,  als  andere 
Saog^thiere. 

Wird  das  Cobraglft  duich  deu  Oesophagos  in  den  Magen  von  Friischen  gebracht,  so 
tiidtet  es  dieselben.  Ebenso  Sperlinge.  Das  Cobragift  wird  von  der  Scbleimhaut  der 
OoDJnnctiva  nnd  Vagina  lesorbirt     Eine  Blasenbildnng  wnrde  nicht  beobachtet. 

Was  die  Wiiknng  des  N^jagiftes  anf  einzelne  Gewebssjsteme  nnd  Oigane  betrifit, 
8o  konnte  man  beobachten  an  Nerven : 

Die  Bewegnngslosigkeit  der  vergifteten  ThiereT  rUhrt  nicht  von  einer  directen 
LShmnng  der  motorischen  Nerven  her.  Man  konnte  an  todten  Kaninchen  nnd  Fischen 
dieselben  mit  Erfolg  reizen.  Bei  Parallelversnchen  mit  normalen  Froschen,  sowie 
einseitig  nnterbnndenen  NervmnskelpiUparaten,  zeigte  sich  eine  verminderte  Reizbar- 
keit  des  vergifteten  Nerven  im  Veigleiche  zum  intakten.  Das  elektrotonische  Ver- 
halten  zeigte  eine  Abschw'dchnng  des  myopolaren  Kat-  nnd  Anelektrotonus. 

Eine  erhdhte  Beflexerr^barkeit  wnrde  ansnahmslos  bei  alien  vergifteten  Thieren 
beobachtet 

Bei  Kaninchen,  Meerachweinchen  nnd  Katzen  zeigte  sich  :  Gesteigerte  Puis-  und 
Atbemfrequenz,  Erweiterung  der  Pupillen,  Aufrichten  der  Ohren,  Salivationen,  Bre- 
chen,  Zwangsbewegungen,  Zwangsstellungen  und  Coordinationsstomngen,  Convul- 
sionen,  bis  zum  ZusammenfalL  Bei  Tauben  gesellt  sich  dazu  das  UnvermSgeD,  zu 
fliegen,  trotzdem  zweckmUssige  Bewegnngen  dazu  stattfinden.  Auf  optische  und 
acnstiache  Reize  reagiren  erwUhnte  Sftugethiere  gut.  Enthimt  man  Fr^sche,  so  zeigen 
sich  keine  abweichenden  yergiftungq>hHnomene  in  Bezug  auf  Dauer  oder  Bewegungs- 
eracheinungen  ;  vergiftet  man  jedoch  das  RUckenmark  eines  decapitirten  Frosches,  so 
stellt  sich  Stiychnintetanus  ein.  Post  mortem  weist  das  Gtohirn  der  Siiuger  stark 
iigicirte  Gefasse  der  Pia  auf. 

Yorherige  doppelte  Yagusdurchschneidung  bei  Kaninchen,  mit  darauffolgender 
Oifti^jection  erschien  indifferent  in  Bezug  auf  Athmung  und  Herzschlag. 

Die  Mnskeln  der  vergifteten  Thiere  als  System  zeigten  keine  AbnormitUten.  Wurde 
Gift  direct  in  einen  Muskel  (M.  gastrocnemius)  ii^jicirt,  so  erhielt  man  beim  Frosche 
etwas  verminderte  Reizbarkeit  auf  directe  elektrische  Reize.  Mnskeln  unmittelbar 
verendeter  Kaninchen  reagiren  physikalisch  und  chemisch  gleich  denen  normaler.  Der 
Rigor  mortis  tritt  bald  post  mortem  ein  und  ist  sehr  stark. 

Die  verschiedenen  DrUsen  betreffend,  so  seoemiren  die  Friische  (frUher  abge- 
trocknet)  ihr  Hautsekret  nach  der  Yergiftung  sehr  reichlich.  Yogel  und  Stlugethiere 
bekommen  Salivationen  und  Reguigitationen. 

Bei  der  Section  erscheint  die  Leber  schwammig,  leer  und  leicht  zerreissbar,  die  Milz 
zusaromengeschrumpft,  das  Pancreas  als  in  voUer  ThUtigkeit  gewesen. 

Weder  das  Herz  der  Kalt-  noch  der  WarmblUter  scheint  direct  beeinflusst  zu 
werden.  Parallel versucbe  an  ansgeschnittenen  Froschherzea  in  physiolog.  Kochsalz- 
losung  eigaben  hUufige  Contractiooen  des  vergifteten  unmittelbar  nach  der  Injection 
von  Cobragift.  Diese  vermehrte  Frequenz  vreicht  bald  einer  coBstanten  Abnahme. 
Yagisection  andert  bei  Kaninchen  an  der  Frequenz  wenig. 

Die  Regpiraiionen  nehmen  gleich  den  Herzstossen  an  Zahl  erst  zu  und  dann  constant 
ab.  KUnstliche  Athmung  bei  Erzeugung  von  Apnoe  bewirkte  in  drei  Fdllen  bei 
Kaninchen  verljingerte  Yergiftungsdauer  ;  die  Thiere  gingen  nicht  wie  sonst  in  einer 
halben,  sondem  in  1 J  bis  2  Stunden  zu  Grunde.  Die  Lungensjicke  der  vergifteten 
Frijsche  erscheinen  oollabirt,  hypetasmisch  and  blaulich  ;  die  Lungen  der  SUngethiere 
hellroth  mit  hj&morrhagiBchen  Herden. 

Eine  Wirkung  des  Cobragiftes  auf  das  Blut,  resp.  einer  oder  mehrerer  seiner  Bestand- 

tbeile,  konnte  mit  dem  Holm-Green'schen  Apparate  an  den  CapiUaren  der  Froschlunge 

beobachtet  werden.     Die  genidlinig  verlaufende  Capillare  nimmt  wellenf  ormige  Con- 

toueti  an,  nacbdem  vorher  durch  die  Y.  hypogastrica  das  Cobragift  injicirt  wurde. 
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Die  Tothen  BlntkiSipeicben  werden  deformirt,  indem  sie  Stechapfelform  amMbmeiL 
Der  Blatdmck  (gemessen  an  Kftninchen)  wird  dorch  das  Cobragift,  wenn  aoch  in 
geringem  Maasse,  doch  constant  etwas  erboht.  Blut  von  Froecben  and  Kaninchen 
direct  mit  Cobragift  Tersetzt,  nimmt  eine  scbmntzig-rotbbnKine  FiLibang  an.  Das 
Blntspectrnm  wird  doicb  das  Cobragift  yeiUndert  An  der  iiyicirten  SteUe  zeigt  sich 
ein  missfarbiger,  dnnkelrotber  Fleck,  nm  den  sicb  ein  heller  Hof  bildet ;  die  Gefiiflse 
am  dieselbe  in  einer  weiten  Aosdehnnng  sebr  stark  injicirt 

Die  Hamblase  der  vergifteten  Szlagetliiere  war  stets  stark  gef  Ullt ;  am  Ham  nichts 
AaffiUligee  za  bemerken. 

Die  Kdrpertemperatar  eines  winterschlafenden  Igels,  dem  0,03  Cobragift  ii^idrt 
warden,  stieg  binnen  f  Unf  Standen  am  3^  C.  bei  constanter  Zimmertemperatnr.  Fine 
leicbte  Erhohang  der  Temperatnr  ist  bei  SHagethieren  in  der  Agonie  wahmehmbar 
and  hUlt  bei  Katzen  noch  post  mortem  eine  halbe  Stonde  an. 

Die  Frage  nach  einem  Aptidot  des  Cobragiftes  betrefiend,  so  warde  dayon  aa4ge- 
gangen,  erst  die  Wirkangsweise  des  Giftes  kennen  za  lemen,  am  dann  weitere  Ver- 
sache  za  antemehmen.  Die  Beantwortang  der  Frage,  ob  das  Agens  des  Giftes  ein 
Ferment,  ein  Alkaloid  oder  eine  Cyanverbindang,  wUrde  es  in  Verbindnng  mit  den 
Eigebnissen  des  Ezperimentes  erst  ermiSglichen,  einen  Erfolg  ftir  die  Therapie 
za  erwarten.  Denn  die  darch  eine  Specalation  herbeigef  Ubrten  Yeisnche  zeigten, 
dasB  den  wirkangslosen  Sabstanzen  anderer  Aatoren  noch  zozazlUden  seien :  Borax, 
SaUcylsHnre  and  Carare. 

Eine  Beschreibang  der  Experimente  and  extense  Darstellang  des  Gegenstandes  soil 
an  anderer  Stelle  erfolgen. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Phillips. — ^The  method  of  collecting  the  poison  wafl  ingenious,  and  the  report 
of  its  ph3r8ical  and  physiological  qualities  is  very  interesting. 

Dr.  Lewin. — Ich  mbchte  gem  den  Yortragenden  fragen,  ob  erdas  Blut  spectaro- 
scopisch  untersucht  hat  Es  wiirde  dies  vielleicht  gerade  in  Riicksicht  auf  die  bench- 
teten  microscopischen  Yer&nderuDgen  der  rothen  Blutkorperchen  zu  einem  Resultat 
gefQhrt  haben.  Denn  es  scheint  ein  gewisser  Zusammenhang  zwischen  diesen  beiden 
Punkten  zu  herrschen,  wie  es  sich  zum  Beispiel  nach  der  Yeigiftnngmitchlorsaurem 
Kali  und  anderen  Giften  zeigt  In  Bezug  auf  die  G^engifte  des  Cobragifies  sei 
hervorzuheben,  dass  alle  uns  bekannten  chemischen  Antidote  nur  wiricen,  wenn  sie 
an  der  Bissstelle  mit  alien  Theilen  des  Giftes  in  Beriihrung  gekommen  sind.  Es  ist 
sicher,  dass  solche  Stoffe,  wie  das  von  Laoerda  empfohlene  Kalinm  permanganicum, 
in  grosser  Mcnge  vorhanden  sind.  Doch  sei  auf  den  in  neuerer  Zeit  aus  Indien 
berichteten  Punkt  hinzuFeisen,  dass  Schlangenbeschworer  in  manchen  vollkommen 
yerzweifelten  Fallen  von  Cobrabiss  durch  Inoculation  eines  unbekannten  Stoffes  com- 
plete Heilung  erzielt  haben.  Es  ist  nicht  von  der  Hand  zu  weisen,  dass  ein  solcher 
chemisch  wirkender,  wahrscheinlieh  aber  nur  symptomatisch  wirkender  Stoff  vor- 
handen ist. 

Dr.  J.  Gnezda. — ^Die  Gestaltveranderung  der  rothen  Blutkorperchen  in  Stech- 
apfelform  ist  ids  gebrHuchlicher  Terminus  hiermit  definilt.  Die  spectroscopische 
Yer^nderung  des  Bluteskann  nicht  eher  als  von  einem  bestimmten  Kbrper  herriih- 
rend  bezeichnet  werden,  bevor  dicser  Kbrper  dargestellt  ist 

Dr.  Lewin. — ^Die  von  dem  Herm  Yortragenden  gesehenen  Streifen  sind  inter- 
essant ;  aber  ^hnliche  nach  der  Linie  D  liegende  drei  (3)  Streifen  habe  ich  bisher 
nicht  gesehen.  Ich  mache  nochmals  besonders  auf  die  Wichtigkeit  des  Zusammen- 
hanges  zwischen  Yeillndeningen  der  rothen  Blutkorperchen  und  chemischen  Yeribi- 
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denmg  des  Bhites  aafmeriLBam  und  verweise  in  dieser  Benehung  auf  die  Unter- 
sudmngen  von  mir  und  C.  Posner  iiber  das  Methilmoglobin  und  Hamatin. 

Dr.  R  Woodbury. — The  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  lectorer  were  in  the 
same  line  as  those  of  Mitchell  and  Eeichert  upon  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  these  observers. reported  the  finding  of  two  proteid  toxic 
substances  in  the  rattlesnake  virus.  The  incident  recorded  in  the  life  of  Buckland 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  cobra  poison  upon  man,  and  shows  that  ammo- 
nia and  brandy  will  save  life  provided  that  only  a  small  amount  of  the  poison  has 
entered  the  circulation. 

Dr.  Traill  Green. — ^The  question  of  the  treatment  of  snake  poison  has  interested 
me  for  many  years.  In  one  instance,  in  which  a  rat  died  instantly  when  struck  by  the 
i»nake,  I  found  that  the  &ng  had  penetrated  the  jugular  vein.  The  toxic  effect 
may  be  prevented  if  the  virus  does  not  enter  the  circulation. 


Dr.  L.  Lewin,  of  Berlin,  read  a  paper— 

tJBER  DIE  MAXIMALDOSEN  DER  MEDICAMENTR 

ON  THE  MAXIMAL  DOSES  OF  MEDICINES. 
SUE  LEB  DOSES  MAXIMUM  DE  M^DECINES. 

VON  DR.   L.   LEWIN. 

Von  den  vielen  Schwierigkeiten,  mit  denen  die  Pharmakotherapie  zu  klimpfen  hat, 
ist  nidit  die  geringste  die  Dosirung  der  Medicamente.  Es  kann  wohl  der  Satz  au^ge- 
sprochen  werden,  dass  jede  ttbliche  Doeinmg  einer  ArzneiBabstanz  unznverliiaBig  ist 
und  immer  nur  einen  VerBUcb  darstellt.  Die  Grllnde  hierf  Ur  sind  einleuchtend  genng; 
Ton  den  weeentlichen  f  iihre  ich  nor  an  : 

L  Die  Yerschiedenheit 

a)  der  Menschen  untereinander ; 

b)  des  einzelnen  Individaams  zu  veischiedenen  Zeiten  ; 

e)  in  der  Intensiiilt  der  Erkianknng  der  Menschen  an  ein  und  demselben  Leiden; 
d)  der  Kiankheiten  unter  sich,  gegen  die  das  gleiche  Arzneimittel  gebraucht  wird. 

n.  Die  Schwankungen  in  der  Wlrksamkeit  eines  grossen  Theiles  unserer  Arznei- 
stoffe. 

Von  dem  wesentlicben  EinfluBse  dieser  und  anderer  Factoren  ist  man  von  jeher 
Uberzengt  gewesen.  Dieselben  lassen  sich  jedoch  im  einzelnen  Falle  wenig  oder  gar 
nicht  in  BerUcksichtigang  Ziehen,  weil  der  grossere  Theil  derselben  der  menscblichen 
ErkenntnisB  wahrscheinlich  fUr  immer  verschlossen  bleiben  wird.  Man  suchte  deshalb 
bis  in  unsere  Zeit  hinein  die  Dosirung  der  nichty  oder  nur  erst  in  sekr  grossen  Mengen 
heroiseh  wirkenden  HeUnUUel  so  zu  gestalten,  dass  man  gewisse,  meist  durch  Empirie 
gewmmene  Dnrchschnittsdoeen  als  normale  ansieht,  und  bei  dem  Gebrauche  derselben 
aach  die  Individualit^t,  soweit  ee  angeht,  berlicksiehtigt  Nur  in  einigen  Pharmako- 
poen,  wie  z.  B.  der  britischenundspanischen,  sind  diese,  gewissermaassen  traditionellen 
Arzneiangaben  freilich  nur  zur  Information  der  Aerzte  and  ohne  bindende  autoritative 
Kraft  angegeben  worden. 

Ausser  diesen   Durchschnittsdoeen  besitzen  aber  die  Pharmakopoen  der  meisten 
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Staaten  gesetzmassige  FeststelluDgen  der  einzelnen  uud  der  tUglichea  Gabe,  oder  wie 
die  schwedische  und  norwegische  Pharmakopoe  nur  f  Ur  die  Einzeldoeis,  von  solchen 
Stoflfen,  welche  eine  Wirkung  schon  in  rdativ  kleiner  Menge  eintreien  und  beim  Steigem 
der  Dosen  Idcht  Giftwirkungen  eracheinen  lasaen.  Die  Nothwendigkeit  solcher  moxi* 
malen  Doslrung,  die  selbstveistandlich  nicht  das  freie  Ermessen  einer  Ueberschieitniig 
ausschliesst,  leachtet  ein,  wenn  man  bedenkt,  dass  gerade  die  unzweckmUssige  YeraU- 
folgtmg  derartiger  Substanzen  leicht  zn  schwerer  SchHdigang  der  Cresimdheit  f  Uhren 
kann.  Dem  Aizte  wild  dadnrcb,  nicht  ala  abeolate  Yorsclirift,  sondem  znr  wamenden 
Belehmng,  eine  approximative  Grenze  f  Ur  sein  Verechreiben  angegeben.  Es  wUre  sehr 
zu  wUnschen,  dass  die  Staaten,  welche  eine  solche  officielle  Begrenzong  yon  Arznei- 
dosen  bis  jetzt  nicht  besitzen,  dieselben  einfUhrten.  Es  wiirden  dann  z.  B.  die  An- 
klagen  beim  Eintreten  einer  perversen  Arzneiwirkang,  denen  der  Arzt  am  leichtesten 
da  ausgesetzt  ist,  wo  keine  deiartigen  Bestimmnngen  vorhanden  sind,  nicht  vorkommen 
konnen. 

Zwei  Gmppen  von  PiUparaten  fallen  in  den  Bereich  dieser  Maximaldosen. 

1)  Pflanzen,  robe  Pflanzenprodukte  und  pharmaoeutische  Darstellnngen  aus  den- 
selben. 

2)  Chemisch  einheitliche,  wohlcharakterisirte  Sabstanzen,  wie  Metalloide,  Metall- 
salze  nnd  KohlenstofiVerbindnngen. 

Die  erstgenannten  Stoffe  sind  an  sich  ihrem  Wirkangswerthe  nach  fast  insgesammt 
inconstant,  nnd  soweit  die  galenischen  Praparate  hierbei  in  Frage  kommen,  weisen  sie 
ansserdem  noch  bedentende  Yerscbiedenheiten  in  ihrer  Wirknng  auf,  weil  eine  inter- 
nationale  Uebereinstimmang  in  der  Darstellung  sich  bisher  nicht  hat  erm^glichen 
lassen.  Die  Arzneimittel  der  zweiten  Gmppe  sind  dagegen  Uberall  gleichwerthig 
herstellbar  nnd  aussem  demnach  ceteris  paribus  die  gleichen  Wirkungen.  Die 
Grenzdosen,  welche  von  diesen  Stoflfen  nicht  ohne  trifUgen  Grund  Uberschritten  werden 
sollen,  wurden  dnrch  Yersuche  an  Gesunden  und  Kranken,  durch  Yeigiflungen  von 
Menschen  und  das  Thierezperiment  gewonnen.  Trotzdem  also  die  Basis  hierf  Ur  eine 
ausreichend  breite  ist,  sind  doch  die  entsprechenden  Angaben  in  den  verschiedenen 
Pharmakopoen  bei  vielen  Stoffen  sehr  verschieden.  Diese  Differenz  ist  hinsichtlich 
der  eisten  Gmppe  verstiindlich)  aber  unbegreiflich,  soweit  die  zweite  in  Frage  kommt. 

Dieser  Punkt  bildet  den  Anlass  za  der  vorliegenden  Auseinandersetznug  nnd  den 
sich  daran  knUpfenden  Yorschlagen.  Wdre  es  moglich,  alle  starkwirkenden  galeni- 
schen Priiparate  international  in  gleicher  Weise  darzustellen,  so  wUre  damit  auch  die 
Mogllchkeit  einer  allgemeinen  gleichen  maximalen  Dosimng  aller  hierheigeh5rigen 
Stoffe  g^eben.  Ich  halte  dies  aber  bis  auf  weiter  f  Ur  unerreichbar.  Dagegen  lasst  sich 
sehr  wohl  die  zweite  Gmppe  und  ein  Theil  der  ersten  der  mit  maximaler  Dosis  zu  ver- 
sehenden  Stoffe  in  dieser  Beziehung  Uqualisiren.  Die  Wichtigkeit  einer  derartigen 
Ordnung  liegt  auf  der  Hand.  Der  jetzt  so  rege  intemationale  Yerkehr,  die  Thatsache, 
dass  Reoepte  des  einen  Landes  vielfach  in  einem  anderen  dargestellt  werden  und 
dadurch  schwere  Unzutriiglichkeitcn  entstehen  konnen,  erfordert  dringend,  dass 
wenigstens  das  in  dieser  Beziehung  Erreichbare  erstrebt  wird. 

Die  bisher  bestehende  Ungleichheit  in  der  Dosimng  und  der  Auswahl  der  bezeich- 
neten  Substanzen  sind  zum  Theil  ausserordentlich  betr^chtlich.  So  wird  Codein  in  der 
Pharmakopoa  Hungarica  (1871)  zu  0.03  grm.  maximal  begrenzt,  in  der  Phannakopda 
Swedica  (Ed.  vn)  zu  0.25  grm.  Die  Pharmakopoa  Neerlandica  versieht  die  verdUnnten 
Minerals^uren  mit  einer  solchen  Grenzzahl,  wahrend  sie  Gutts  davon  trei  lUsst 
Auaserdem  aber  vermag  ich  auf  Grund  meiner  toxicologischen  Studien  mit  Bestimmt- 
heit  auszusprechen,  dass  manche  dieser  offidellen  Angaben  einer  wissenschaitlichen 
Basis  entbehren  und  schon  aus  diesem  Gmnde  einer  Revision  bedUrfen,  andere  f  Ur  den 
Arzt  bequemer  eingerichtet  werden  konnen,  ohne  dass  dadurch  wesentlich  an  dem 
Erfolge  der  Dosen  etwas  g^ndert  wird. 
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Ich  habe  deswegen  mit  Berilcksicbtigimg  meiner  eigenen  ForBchiiiigen  nnd  der 
meisten  Pharmakopden,  welche  maximale  Dosen  anf  Uhren,  einen  Entwuif  der  Stoffe 
ver&ast,  welche  zu  der  von  mir  skizzirten,  zwdten  Gnippe  gehiiren,  and  sie  mit  den 
Grenzzahlen  verBehen,  die  ich  als  empfehlenswerth  ansehe.  Jeder  Phannakopbe,  aach 
denen,  die  nicht  maximale  Doeen  enthalten,  soUte  eine  solche  Tabelle  im  allgemeinen 
Intereese  beigef  Ugt  werden,  mn  den  Arzt  in  den  Stand  zn  setzen,  anch  stark  wirkende 
einheitliche  Pittparate,  die  in  seiner  Heimath  nicht  officinell  sind,  in  richtiger  Menge 
verscfaieiben  zn  konnen. 

£b  wUre  zu  wUnschen,  daas'  von  dem  intemationalen  Ck>ngres8e  aos  der  Anstoss 
gegeben  wird,  diese  Materie  in  dem  hier  betonten  Sinne  international  and  bald  zu 
legeln. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  F.  Woodbury. — It  is  known  that  the  doses  of  medicmes  must  vary  according 
to  ciicumstancea  Patients  recovering  from  mania  a  potCl  may  take  an  ounce  of  chloral 
hydrate  without  any  ill  effect ;  others  are  dangerously  affected  by  ten  grains.  More- 
over, patients  may  take  a  certain  quantity  for  a  dose  for  a  long  time  and  regard  it  as 
a  safe  dose,  and  yet  on  some  occasion  this  same  dose  will  rapidly  bring  on  fatal  coma. 
I  have  observed  that  fatal  cases  occur  after  eating  a  meal.  Is  it  possible  that  chlo- 
roform might  be  liberated,  when  chloral  is  given  during  digestion,  so  that  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  bile,  which  is  a  highly  alkaUne  fluid?  In  some  patients  even  the 
smallest  quantity  of  chloral  is  fatal 

Dr.  H.  G.  Beyer,  U.  S.  Navy. — ^The  remarks  just  made  remind  me  of  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Mayer,  which  appeared  in  the  Archivfiir  Pathologische  Pharmacologies  and  in 
which  the  author  tried  to  prove  experimentally  that  the  action  of  chloral  hydrate,  as 
well  as  that  of  trichloracetic  acid,  and,  in  fact,  all  other  halogen  derivatives  of  organic 
compounds,  produce  their  effects  by  the  chlorine  which  they  contain,  which,  indeed,  is 
said  to  be  set  free  whenever  these  compounds  are  brought  into  an  acid  medium.  The 
cells  of  the  cerebrum  are  supposed  to  react  slightly  acid  during  intellectual  activity. 
When  trichloraoetate  of  sodium  is  injected  into  the  blood  the  chemical  is  decomposed, 
chlorine  set  free,  and  sleep  is  produced,  or  intellectual  torpor,  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  is  done  by  chloral  hydrate. 
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Dr.  Stockman. — It  is  not  probable  that  the  small  amount  of  chloroform  liber- 
ated by  decompositioD  of  an  ordinary  dose  of  chloral  would  be  moro  iigurious  than 
the  chloral  hydrate,  which  is  itself  a  direct  mosde  poison.  It  is  known  to  all  as  a 
depressing  agent  to  the  heart,  and  ether  is,  therefore,  much  safer  as  an  ansBsthetic 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  felt  with  chloral  on  account 
of  this  depressing  action. 


The  following  paper  was  read : — 

THE  EMMENAGOGUE  ACTION  OF  THE  MANGANESE 
PREPARATIONS. 

L' ACTION  EMM^NAOOGUB  DBS  PREPARATIONS  DU  MANGAN^JSE. 

DIE  EMMENAOOOE  WIRKUNG  DER  MANQANPBAPARATE. 

BY  JOHN  N.  UPSHUR,   M.D. 

Richmond,  Ya. 

Empiricism  in  medicine,  we  desire  to  avoid,  so  &r  as  may  be,  and  in  this  modem 
age  the  ever  increasing  tendency  to  exactness  makes  it  obligatory  upon  ns  as  physi- 
cians to  administer  remedies  intelligently  and  not  by  a  system  of  guessing.  When 
Marrell  and  Ringer  suggested  the  Manganese  Preparations  as  a  remedy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  amenorrhoBa,  an  important  advance  was  made  in  the  medication  of  this 
afiection.  Bnt  it  remains  for  them  or  others  to  systematize  and  arrange,  and  determine 
when  properly  to  exhibit  the  remedy,  and  when  it  should  be  withheld.  Careful  obser- 
vations were  necessary  in  order  that  useftil  deductions  might  be  drawn  and  definite 
rules  of  administration  formulated. 

This  was  the  more  needful  because  of  the  multiple  causes  which  may  give  rise  to 
menstrual  disorders,  and  hence  the  importance  of  carefully  scanning  not  only  all  forms 
of  funenorrhcea,  but  of  dysmenorrhcea  also. 

Furthermore,  it  is  important  that  we  should  investigate  the  remedy  as  to  its  physio- 
logical action,  that  we  may  fully  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  beneficial 
results  accrue,  or  the  cause  of  fiedlure  when  no  benefit  is  derived.  It  is  thus,  and  thus 
alone,  tiiat  we  can  intelligently  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  with  regard  to  this  or  any 
other  remedy. 

And  first  let  us  interrogate  this  agent  as  to  its  physiological  action  on  the  system, 
see  to  what  beneficial  results  are  to  be  ascribed,  and  why,  if  there  should  be,  any  choice 
in  the  particular'preparation  selected  for  exhibition.  The  virtue  of  the  remedy,  of  course, 
is  found  in  the  manganese  base. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTIION. 

The  only  definite  knowledge  we  have  of  the  action  of  the  manganese  preparations 
is  in  the  local  action  of  the  Permanganate  of  Potash  when  used  as  a  deodorizer  and 
disinfectant,  its  value  being  baaed  upon  the  readiness  with  which  it  parts  with  itn 
oxygen.  Tins,  as  well  as  other  manganese  preparations,  is  easily  decomposed  in  the 
presence  of  any  organic  matter,  giving  up  its  oxygen  freely.  Bruce  says  of  its  action 
internally,  that  nothing  definite  is  known  (Materia  Medlca,  p.  83).  The  readiness  of  its 
decomposition  tends  to  prove  that  it  enters  the  blood  in  some  nascent  form,  and 
possibly  may  exert  its  infiuence  on  the  uterus  and  appendages  through  the  stimulant 
influenoe  of  the  oxygen  on  the  red  blood  globules,  and  by  diminishing  the  lymph 
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oonstituent  of  the  blood,  thereby  dimimshing  its  plasticity,  and  thus  promotiDg  the 
increased  fluidity  of  the  vascnlar  fluid,  it  antagonizes  inflammatory  action,  so  &r  as 
the  endometrium  is  concerned.  Or  the  stimulant  influence  of  the  blood  nutrition,  by 
virtue  of  an  increased  amount  of  oxygen  contained,  so  influences  the  iunervation  of 
the  ^varies  and  tubes  as  to  effect  a  healthy,  or  at  least,  improved  molimen. 

In  considering  these  agents  the  fact  that  manganese  \a  found  in  combination  with 
iron  in  its  mineral  state,  ia  likewise  contained,  though  in  small  proportion,  in  the  blood 
and  a  few  other  tissues,  that  it  is  sometimes  exhibited  in  ansemic  or  cachectic  blood 
states  as  a  substitute  for  iron,  gives  us  at  least  a  hint  as  to  the  modus  of  its  action  in 
the  treatment  of  menstrual  disorders. 

Biddle  tells  us  that  'Mn  small  doses  it  improves  the  appetite,  promotes  digestion, 
and  the  body  g»ins  weight  ]**  likewise,  that  **  in  large  doses  cardiac  action  is  depressed 
and  the  blood  pressure  lowered''  (Materia  Medica,  10th  Ed.,  p.  139).  Permanganate  of 
potash,  like  others  of  the  potash  salts,  is  regarded  as  an  alterative ;  here  we  have  a 
pointer,  in  another  direction,  of  the  mode  of  action  in  menstrual  disorders. 

Bartholow  saytf  it  enters  the  blood  as  an  albuminate, that  in  large 

doses  it  produces  effects  analogous  to  the  salts  of  zinc — progressive  wasting  and  feeble- 
ness, staggering  gait  and  paraplegia  (Materia  Medica,  5th  Ed.,  pp.  136-7).  Here  we 
have  suggestions  of  action,  definite  and  pronounced,  upon  the  spinal  cord  or  its  mem- 
branes, through  the  vascular  supply. 

Brunton  tells  us  that  manganese  salts  have  the  power  of  interference  with  the 
transverse  conduction  power  of  the  cord  (Materia  Medica,  p.  640),  but  he  does 
not  even  give  us  a  suggestion  of  how  this  is  effected.  May  it  not  be  that  reflex  action, 
thus  modified  by  smaller  doses  of  these  salts,  the  resultant  action  on  the  vasomotor 
nerves  supplying  the  uterine  blood  vessels  may  permit  dilatation  of  the  uterine  arteri- 
oles, and  the  consequence  is  an  increased  and  easier  flow  of  blood  at  the  time  of  the 
period.  There  is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  show,  or  even  suggest,  that  the  agent 
under  discussion  possesses  any  ecbolic  power,  therefore  its  action  must  of  necessity  be 
in  a  different  direction  from  stimulation  to  uterine  contraction. 

Having  thus  considered  the  action  of  the  drug,  it  follows  naturally  that  the  m6rbid 
conditions  for  the  relief  of  which  it  is  exhibited  must  be  carefully  scanned.  Every 
physician  is  familiar  with  the  fact  of  how  varied  may  be  the  causes  of  amenorrhoea. 
The  age  of  the  patient  is  primarily  a  factor.  Has  she  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  ?  If 
so,  has  she  ever  menstruated  at  all;  if  not,  why  not?  Does  the  cause  lie  in  arrest  of 
development  or  malformation  of  the  organs  of  generation  ?  Or  is  it  located  in  the 
general  system  somewhere  ?  If  the  girl  has  once  had  her  menses  established,  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  arrest?  Is  it  physiological,  as  pregnancy,  or  pathological,  firom  some 
diseased  condition  susceptible  of  removal  ?  If  she  menstruates,  what  then  are  the  con- 
ditions of  the  flow,  scanty,  painful,  or  irregular?  Why  these  fietctors  present?  An 
answer  to  these  questions  gives  us  the  various  classes  of  cases  to  which  the  manganese 
preparations  are  now  being  daily  administered. 

CHOICE  OF  PBEPABATION  AND  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  two  preparations  usually  administered  are  the  permanganate  of  potash  and 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  both,  I  believe,  are  best  given  in  pill  form.  When  an  agent 
is  so  readily  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  any  organic  matter,  its  pharmacy  must,  of 
necessity,  be  difficult  Permanganate  of  potash  is  most  easily  made  into  pill  with 
(tiller's  earth  and  administered  in  capsule.  It  is  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a  grain 
to  two  grains  three  times  a  day,  aAer  meals,  beginning  a  week  before  the  expected 
return  of  the  period.  The  objection  to  its  use  being  that  it  is  so  badly  tolerated  by 
the  stomach  that  sometimes  and  in  some  subjects  it  is  rejected  almost  as  soon  as  swal- 
lowed, bringing  with  it  the  entire  contents  of  the  stomach,  and,  if  this  be  not  the  case, 
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it  causes  sach  an  uncomfortable  bnming  sensation  in  the  stomach  as  to  arouse  great 
oppodtaon  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  its  admimstration.  So  great^  indeed,  is  this 
aveision  to  it^  that  some  patients  who  suffer  most  acutely  at  the  time  of  the  monthly 
period  declare  that  they  prefer  to  endure  the  pain,  rather  than  tolerate  the  disagree- 
able effects  of  the  remedy.  This  is  the  chief  objection.  I  have  not  noted  that  it 
produces  other  disagreeable  effects,  except,  perhaps,  slight  diarrhoea  in  a  few  subjects. 
To  get  the  full  effect  of  the  remedy,  it  must  be  given  before  three  successive  periods. 

The  oxide  of  manganese  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  gelatine-covered  pills.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  being  far  less  disagreeable  to  the  stomach  than  the  permanganate 
of  potash.  It  should  be  administered  in  one  or  two-grain  doses,  after  meals.  My  habit 
is  to  give  it  for  a  month,  sometimes  two  months,  with  la  slight  interval,  b^inning 
immediately  after  a  period  and  continuously  on  through  the  succeeding  one.  If  benefit 
accrue  from  its  exhibition  it  is  demonstrated  by  a  more  comfortable  flow,  indicated  by 
indease  in  quantily,  improvement  in  color,  and  abolition  or  diminution  largely  of 
pain.    These  results,  if  the  drug  is  to  do  good,  may  be  expected  the  first  month. 

Finally,  in  what  cases  should  the  agent  be  exhibited  and  when  withheld  ?  In 
amenorrluea  due  to  an  impoverished  and  cachectic  condition  of  the  blood,  oxide  of 
manganese,  given  in  combination  vnth  some  preparation  of  iron,  will  undoubtedly  be 
of  benefit.  In  that  condition  in  which  the  amenorrhoea  is  due  to  defective  vascular 
or  nervous  supply  to  the  geneiative  organs,  benefit  may  be  hoped  for.  When  we  have 
pain  due  to  functional  cause,  as  when  no  obstruction  exists,  but  there  is  or  has  been 
some  previously  diseased  condition  which  has  left  the  endometrium  in  a  state  of  abnor- 
mal congestion.  Cold  may  have  been  contracted  during  a  previous  period,  or  there 
may  have  been  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  uterine  mucous  lining,  due  to  an  obstruc- 
tion which  has  been  removed,  such  as  a  cervix  previously  stenosed  or  flexed.  In  those 
cases  in  which  we  see  vicarious  menstruation.  In  amenorrhoea  due  to  plethora  and 
obesity.  Here  I  would  recommend  larger  doses,  as  it  is  claimed,  as  part  of  its  physio- 
logical action,  that  it  has  the  power  of  produciiig  waste  and  lowering  blood  pressure. 
When  existing  in  patients  accustomed  to  self-indulgent  and  luxuriant  habits.  This 
class  of  patients  are  especially  prone  to  menstrual  disorders.  In  fine,  when  the  menstrual 
derangement  is  due  to  functional  and  not  mechanical  or  obstructive  cause.  Especially  am 
I  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  agent  under  consideration  is  of  decided  benefit  in 
membranous  dysmenorrhoea.  Though  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  benefited,  I  have 
not  seen  a  sufficient  number  to  speak  positively.  Take  a  single  case,  by  v^ay  of  illus- 
tration. Mrs.  T.  C.  W.  suffered  as  a  girl  from  anteflexion  and  consequent  dysmenor- 
rhoeaw  After  the  cervix  had  been  slit  posteriorly  by  her  physician,  and  the  endome- 
tritis, from  which  she  coincidently  suffered,  had  been  cured,  she  married,  soon  became 
pregnant,  and  I  delivered  her  at  ftill  term,  after  a  short  and  unusually  easy  labor.  She 
developed  puerperal  septicemia,  and  had  a  protracted  and  dangerous  illness.  In  a  few 
mcmths  after  her  recovery  she  began  to  suffer  again  at  her  periods,  the  suffering  increas- 
ing, and  she  soon  developed  well-marked  membranous  dysmenorrhoea,  which,  despite 
all  treatment,  and  marked  improvement  of  the  uterine  disease,  persisted,  and  each 
month  a  tough,  flbrous  membrane  was  cast  off  fh>m  the  uterine  cavity.  The  flrst 
monUi  after  taking  the  manganese  oxide  there  was  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
membrane;  it  was  thinner  and  more  delicate;  she  had  amelioration  in  all  of  the  trying 
symptoms  she  had  so  long  endured.  The  second  period  after  only  a  thin  pedicle  was 
thrown  off^  and  by  the  third  it  had  entirely  disappeared.  After  the  remedy  was 
stopped  the  membrane  was  again  seen,  but  never  in  as  aggravated  a  form  as  before. 
This  same  patient  also  complained  of  great  lassitude  and  debility  after  a  protracted  use 
of  the  remedy. 

These  preparations  are  oontraindicated  in  those  conditions  of  the  system  in 
which  the  amenorrhoea  is  a  conservatism  of  nature,  serious  organic  disease  of  some 
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▼ital  organ  being  the  canse.  Alao  in  another  class  of  cases,  in  whom  iheff  produce  ike 
mod  iiUenee  headache.  These  patients  are  not  only  forced  to  disocmtinue  it  in  a  few 
days,  but  if  they  have  the  fortitude  to  persist,  my  experience  has  not  gone  to  prove 
that  the  menstmal  derangement  was  in  any  degree  corrected  by  it.  In  other  patients, 
it  seems  to  cause  suffering  by  the  intense  nervousness  which  seems  to  follow  its  admin- 
iiitration,  and  though  they  may  derive  some  benefit,  it  is  not  to  be  confidently  looked 
for.  Analysis  of  the  cause  back  of  this  will  show  the  existence  of  ovarian  irrita- 
tion, hypertrophy  or  inflammation,  and  that  they  have  long  been  the  subjects  of  serious 
uterine  disease. 

Thus,  I  have  endeavored,  in  some  measure,  to  formulate  the  conclusions  of  a  laige 
use  of  this  remedy;  how  imperfectly  I  have  done  so  none  can  be  better  aware  than 
myselil  I  trust,  however,  that  what  I  have  said  may  be,  in  some  measure  at  least,  a 
stimulus  to  others  to  closer  and  more  accurate  investigation. 


FORMULA  FOR  OFFICIAL  DILUTE  HYDROBROMIC  ACH)  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  PHARMACOP(EIA. 

PORMULB  POUR   L'ACIDE  HYDROBROMIQUB  DELATE  OFFICIELKMENT  DE  LA 
PHARMACOPER  DES  ETATS  UNIS. 

FORMEL  FUR   DIE  OFFiaSLLB  VERDtJNNTE  BBOMWAS8ER8TOFFSAURE  DER 
PHARMAKOPOE  DER  VEREINIGTEN  STAATEN. 

BT  DE  Wnr  CUNTON  WADE,  M.  D., 
Holly,  MichigAD. 

In  1874  I  produced  hydrobromic  acid  by  the  decomposition  of  bromide  of  potassium 
with  two  equivalents  of  tartaric  acid,  and  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  its 
therapeutic  properties.  My  first  paper  appeared  in  the  Peninsular  Medical  Journal 
(Detroit),  in  February,  1875.  Previous  to  these  dates  this  acid  had  not  been  made  by 
this  process,  and  had  never  been  used  or  written  upon  as  a  medicine.  It  is  now  in 
general  use  in  all  countries,  and  the  therapeutic  and  pharmacological  literature  regard- 
ing it  has  been  many  times  enriched  in  all  languages:  My  original  formula,  which 
was  designed  to  make  each  fluid  drachm  of  the  finished  product  represent  ten  grains 
of  bromine,  was  published  thousands  of  times,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  in  general 
use  to-day.  The  last  revision  of  the  United  States  PharmaoopGeia  made  dilute  hydro- 
bromic acid  official,  and  its  strength  equaling  ten  per  cent  of  acid.  Since  this  revision 
I  have  seen  no  formula  published  for  the  production  of  the  official  acid  by  the  decom- 
position of  bromide  of  potassium  vrith  tartaric  acid.  As  the  requirements  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia give  an  acid  representing  only  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  bromine 
contained  in  my  formula,  and  as  I  am  quite  sure,  from  a  personal  examination  of  the 
subject,  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  strength  of  the  acid  being  dis- 
pensed in  this  countiy,  it  would  appear  none  too  early  to  present  a  formula  for  the 
production  of  the  official  acid  that  is  at  once  the  simplest  to  adopt,  and  as  has  been 
shown  by  years  of  application,  is  free  from  objectionable  features.  The  formula  is  as 
follows: — 
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Take  of— 

Bromide  of  potaasiom    foor  (4)  avoirdapois  ounces. 
Tartaric  add  five  (5)  avoirdapois  ounces. 

Water  seven  (7)  floid  oances. 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  and  add  the  acid.  When  thoroughly  mixed  set  aside 
in  the  cold,  for  the  precipitation  of  the  resulting  bitartrate  of  potassium.  Decant  the 
supernatant  fluid  and  dilute  it  with  sixteen  fluid  ounces  of  water.  The  result  is  a  ten 
per  cent,  solution,  by  wei^t,  of  hydrobromic  add. 
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FIFTH  DAY. 


The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  title : — 

COLLINSONIA  CANADENSIS. 

BY  JOHN  y.    SHOEBfAKER,   A.M.,  M.D., 
OfPhUadalphU^Pa. 

GbUinsoDia  Canadensis,  commonly  known  as  stone  root  or  knob  root,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  indigenous  American  medicinal  plants.  It  is  widely  distributed,  being 
found  in  richly  wooded  soils,  fh>m  April  to  October,  in  all  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

It  possesses  a  rank  aromatic  odor,  and  is  hot  and  somewhat  pungent  to  the  taste. 
Its  principal  medicinal  constituent  appears  to  be  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  driven  off  by 
boiling  or  drying. 

All  parts  of  the  plant  may  be  used  in  medicine,  but  the  root  is  the  most  powerftil, 
and  the  portion  usually  employed.  As  it  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol  it  may 
be  administered  in  the  form  of  a  powder  or  as  the  tincture,  the  fluid  extract  or  the  infh- 
sion.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  varies  from  ten  to  sixty  grains,  tbat  of  the  tinc- 
ture from  twenty  drops  to  two  drachms,  the  fluid  extract  from  fifteen  minims  to  a 
drachm,  the  infusion  from  one  to  four  ounces. 

The  physiological  action  of  CoUinsonia  has  not  been  accurately  studied.  Small 
doses  do  not  appear  to  produce  any  effect  upon  healthy  persons,  except  a  sensation  of 
warmth  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  large  doses  produce  diaphoresis  and  nausea,  fol- 
lowed in  some  cases  by  repeated  but  painless  vomiting. 

CoUinsonia  is  highly  esteemed  in  many  sections  of  the  country  as  a  domestic  remedy 
for  gravel  and  other  urinary  affections.  Clinical  observation  indicates  that  its  power  is 
not  limited,  by  any  means,  to  this  class  of  disorders. 

It  appears  to  be  especially  valuable  as  a  sedative  and  antispasmodic  It  is  also 
possessed  of  considerable  astringent  and  tonic  properties.  The  popular  belief  in  its 
efficacy  in  promoting  the  expulsion  of  urinary  calculi  is  well  founded.  It  relaxes  the 
spasm  of  the  ureters,  or  of  the  urethra,  and  by  increasing  the  flow  of  urine,  and  by 
lessening  the  sensitiveness  of  the  genito-urinary  membrane,  flicilitates  the  expulsion  of 
small  concretions.  When  they  are  of  large  size,  collinsonia  is  powerless  to  either  dis- 
solve or  expel  them,  but  it  will  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  by  diminishing 
the  irritability  of  the  bladder  and  urinary  canal  until  complete  relief  is  afforded  by  sur- 
gical methods. 

Acute  cystitis  can  be  more  quickly  relieved  by  collinsonia  combined  with  aconite 
and  morphia,  than  by  the  administration  of  any  other  remedial  agents.  In  two  cases 
of  this  painful  affection  treated  by  me  during  the  last  four  months  in  this  manner,  the 
'  patients  were  free  from  pain  and  fever  on  the  fourth  day,  and  dischai^ged,  cured,  one 
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on  the  eighth  and  the  other  on  .the  eleventh  day.  Cases  prex'ionsly  treated  withont 
oollinsonia  inyariably  lingered  from  two  to  three  weeks,  and  soflGsred  for  six  or  eight 
days  from  pain  and  yesical  tenesmus. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportnnity  to  tiy  this  remedy  in  chronic  cystitis,  but  reasoning 
from  analogy,  it  should  be  similarly  efficacious  in  that  tedious  and  troublesome  affection. 

Incontinence  of  urine  in  children  due  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bladder  can  be 
pennanently  relieved  by  the  administration  of  one  drachm  of  the  tincture,  of  collinsonia 
after  supper  and  at  bedtime,  for  several  nights  in  succession. 

Nervous  individuals  who  may  or  may  not  have  suffered  from  gonorrhoaa  not  unfre- 
quently  complain  that  one  or  two  minutes  after  having  urinated  and  readjusted  their  cloth- 
ing several  drops  of  urine  will  involuntarily  ooze  out,  staining  their  clothing  and  produc- 
ing an  unpleasant  odor,  which  they  imagine  every  one  around  them  can  perceive.  This 
trivial  but  annoying  affection  is  due  to  hypereesthesia  of  the  prostatic  urethra  or  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  can  be  effectually  removed  by  the  persistent  use  of  the  fluid 
extract  of  collinsonia,  in  twenty-drop  doses,  four  times  a  day.  In  chronic  gonorrhoea, 
when  oopaiba,  cubebs  and  oil  of  sandalwood  have  £uled  to  arrest  the  dischaige,  or  have 
been  rejected  by  the  patient's  stomach,  drachm  doses  of  the  fluid  extract  of  collinsonia, 
given  every  four  hours,  will  not  unfrequently  effect  a  cure.  Leucorrhoea  and  prostator- 
rboea  may  be  relieved  or  cured  in  the  same  manner. 

Constipation,  hemorrhoids,  rectal  neuralgia,  and  vague  pelvic  or  abdominal  symp- 
toms are  due,  more  frequently  than  is  generally  supposed,  to  spasm  of  the  sphincter  anL 
Dr.  J.  M.  Matthews,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  shown  that  prompt  relief  can  be 
obtained  in  toch  cases  from  division  or  forcible  dilation  of  the  refractory  muscle.  My 
experience,  though  limited  to  three  cases,  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  persevering 
employment,  eveiy  night,  of  suppositories  containing  frt>m  forty  to  ninety  grains  of  the 
powdered  oollinsonia  root  will,  in  many  cases,  render  any  operative  procedure  unneces- 
sazy. 

The  first  patient  was  a  woman,  forty-five  years  old,  who  suffered  for  years  from 
darting  pains  in  the  rectum,  especially  severe  just  before  defecation.  She  had  visited 
numerous  celebrated  springs,  and  consulted  several  regular  and  irregular  physicians, 
without  obtaining  marked  relief.  When  she  placed  herself  under  my  care,  I  instituted 
a  general  tonic,  anti-neuralgic  treatment,  combined  with  suitable  laxatives.  Her  gen- 
eral health  improved  almost  immediately,  but  the  local  disorder  remained  stubborn. 
Finally, -suspecting  the  existence  of  an  anal  fissure  or  ulcer,  I  made  an  examination  of 
the  rectum,  but  discovered  nothing  abnormal  but  the  vise-like  grasp  in  which  the 
finger  or  the  speculum  was  held  by  the  sphincter  muscle.  Suppositories  comx>osed  of 
opium,  opium  and  belladonna,  opium  and  quinine,  were  then  ordered,  in  succession,  and 
successively  failed  to  more  than  temporarily  relieve.  I  then  decided  to  either  divulse 
or  incise  the  sphincter,  but  being  desirous  to  ascertain  the  relative  merits  of  the  opera- 
tions, I  ordered  her,  as  a  placebo,  four  suppositories,  each  containing  thirty  grains  of 
powdered  collinsonia,  with  instructio&s  to  use  one  every  night,  as  usual.  To  my  sur- 
prise and  gratification  the  patient  appeared  at  my  office  two  days  afterward,  and 
informed  me  that  *'the  last  cartridges  which  I  had  ordered  for  her  had  given  her  so 
much  ease,  that  she  used  two  a  day  instead  of  one,  and  wanted  more  of  the  same  kind, 
as  she  was  convinced  that  I  had, found  '  the  right  cure  at  last.' ''  I  questioned  her 
dosely,  and  found  that  her  relief  was  genuine  and  not  assumed,  and  that  it  began  within 
an  hour  after  using  the  first  suppository.  I  then  ordered  eight  more,  containing  forty 
grains  each,  instead  of  thirty,  and  directed  her  to  use  one  night  and  morning.  She 
letnmed  on  the  sixth  day  and  told  me  that  after  having  used  five  she  felt  so  well  that 
she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  finish  the  rest.  The  improvement  was  complete  and 
perman^it.  During  the  year  and  a  half  that  has  elapsed  since  then,  she  has  consulted 
me  twice  for  other  trouble^,  but  the  rectal  pain  has  never  reappeared. 
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The  seoond  case  was  a  woman,  thirty-five  years  old,  and  was  similar  to  the  pr»- 
oeding  one,  and  was  cored  in  a  week  by  collinsonia  suppositories. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  young  man  nineteen  years  old,  who  soffered  ftom 
violent  headache  every  second  day.  Inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  the  headache  was 
almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  abdomen  and  a  desire  to 
defecate,  which  could  only  be  accomplished  by  much  straining  and  repeated  efforts, 
extending  sometimes  over  a  period  of  twenty  to  forty  minutes.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time  a  large  evacuation  of  the  bowels  usually  occurred,  followed  by  the 
immediate  disappearance  of  the  sense  of  weight  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  gradual 
cessation  of  the  headache.  The  patient  had  taken  all  the  varieties  of  pills  in  the  market 
without  any  appreciAble  benefit,  except  when  they  left  his  stools  thin  and  watery. 

As  defecation  was  not  preceded  or  accompanied  by  pain,  and  usually  relieved  the 
other  symptoms,  I  concluded  that  there  was  no  ulceration  or  fissure  present,  and  that 
the  trouble  was  due  solely  to  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  sphincter  ani.  I  ordered  him 
four  suppositories,  containing  one  drachm  each  of  powdered  collinsonia,  one  to  be  used 
each  night  at  bedtime.  He  returned  in  four  days  as  bad  as  ever,  and  inclined  to  doubt 
the  value  of  *'  those  things.'*  I  encouraged  him  to  try  again,  and  ordered  six  more, 
each  containing  seventy^-five  grains.  I  did  not  see  him  agarin  for  two  weeks,  when  he 
came  back  and  stated  that  when  he  had  used  four  he  felt  so  good  that  he  threw  the 
other  two  away,  but  that  the  trouble  had  returned  and  was  now  worse  than  ever.  I 
then  ordered  eight  suppositories,  with  ninety  grains  of  collinsonia  in  each,  and  directed 
him  to  use  one  every  second  night,  regardless  of  how  well  he  might  be.  He  obeyed 
these  instructions  faithfUly,  and  during  the  five  months  which  have  since  passed  by  he 
has  not  had  any  symptom  of  his  former  troubles. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  vaginismus  or  spasm  of  the  sphincter  vagina  can  be 
readily  and  safely  relieved  without  resorting  to  the  ludicrous  or  painful  methods  nar- 
rated in  the  text-books,  by  the  continued  employment  of  vaginal  suppositories  of  collin- 
sonia ;  opium,  belladonna,  chloral,  coninm,  hyoscyamus,  or  stramonium  may  be  added 
if  advisable.  \ 

The  antispasmodic  properties  of  collinsonia  render  it  of  value  in  fiatulent  colic, 
infiintile  colic  and  biliary  colic.  It  is  especially  serviceable  in  the  latter  afiection,  if 
given  in  the  form  of  warm  infbsions,  so  as  to  thoroughly  relax  the  biliary  passages  and 
facilitate  the  onward  movement  of  the  irritative  calculi. 

The  most  available  preparation  in  colic  is  the  tincture,  the  dose  of  which  ranges 
firom  ten  drops  to  half  a  drachm  for  children,  and  from  one  to  two  drachms,  fluently 
repeated,  for  adults.  Collinsonia  alone  will  be  found  quickly  curative  in  many  cases  of 
colic,  when  unaccompanied  by  rise  of  temperature.  It  will  not  relieve  lead  colic,  or  the 
pain  of  peritonitis  or  entero-colitis. 

Collinsonia  has  proved  curative,  in  my  hands,  in  two  cases  of  gastralg&,  in  which 
morphia,  cannabis  indica,  belladonna  and  various  other  remedies  only  gave  temporary 
relief.  I  also  obtained  markedly  beneficial  results  from  its  use  in  five  cases  of  dysmen- 
orrhoea.  Each  patient  was  directed  to  take  half  a  drachm  of  the  fluid  extract  three 
times  a  day,  for  a  week  before  the  appearance  of  the  menses,  and  two  drachms  of  the 
tincture  every  four  hours  during  their  continuance.  In  the  first  and  fifth  cases  the 
pain,  though  previously  severe,  was  not  noticeable;  in  the  remaining  cases  it  was  so 
much  lessened  that  the  patients  pursued  their  daily  avocations  as  usual,  one  as  a  seam- 
stress, one  as  a  saleswoman,  and  the  other  as  a  telegraph  operator,  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled to  stay  in  bed  for  two  or  more  days. 

Ordinary  colds  and  mild  attacks  of  lumbago  can  be  quickly  broken  up  by  taking  a 
cupfhl  of  a  hot  infusion  of  collinsoniA  at  bedlime.  Spasmodic  croup  can  be  immediately 
relieved  by  the  same  means. 

Collinsonia  is  an  effective  remedy  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  chronic  phi^iyngitis,  and 
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hoaraenefls  dependent  upon  a  lack  of  toncity  of  the  yocal  ooids.  The  fluid  extract 
may  be  given  in  these  affections,  in  half  drachm  doses  four  times  daily,  and  employed 
also  as  a  gaigle  when  diluted  wifch  four  times  its  volume  of  water.  It  is  also  of  value 
in  gastio-intestinal  catarrh  and  the  catarrhal  gastritis  of  beer  and  alcohol  drinkers.  It 
lessens  the  desire  for  liquor,  restrains  the  secretion  of  mucus,  and  restores  the  normal 
tone  of  the  aUmentaiy  canal,  and  leinvigorates  the  depressed  nervous  system. 

CoUinsonia  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  dmiciftiga  in  the  treatment  of  chorea,  and 
may  be  substituted  for  arsenic,  with  advantage,  in  many  cases  of  that  disease  occurring 
in  infancy  and  early  childhood.  In  three  cases  recently  treated  with  oollinsonia,  all 
traces  of  the  disease  disappeared  infix>m  two  to  four  weeks.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that 
the  same  remedy  Mled  to  make  any  impression  on  two  previous  cases. 

CoUinsonia  will  be  found  palliative,  if  not  curative,  in  whooping-cough,  and  may 
safely  be  given  in  that  affection  without  the  dread  of  disordering  the  stomach  or  pro- 
ducing any  other  unpleasant  symptoms.  It  may  also  be  given  with  confidence  in 
nervous  cough  and  the  irritative  cough  of  pharyngeal  catarrh. 

Oollinsonia  is  also  of  value,  in  moderate  doses,  as  a  mild  but  certain  general  tonic, 
increasing  the  appetite,  promoting  digestion,  and  gently  stimulating  all  the  organs 
of  excretion.  It  may  be  given  with  decided  benefit  in  ansemia,  chlorosis,  incipient 
phtiusis,  and  convalescence  from  the  various  eruptive  fevers. 

Externally  it  oonstitntes  an  excellent  application  to  contused  and  incised  wounds. 
Indolent  ulcers  may  be  stimulated  to  healthy  action  by  an  ointment  o(msisting  of  one 
drachm  of  powdered  coUinsonia  and  one  oimce  of  fresh  lard. 

Ascorides  may  be  effectually  destroyed  by  rectal  iigection,  composed  of  the  fluid 
extzact  diluted  with  four  parts  of  water. 


The  following  paper  was  read  by  title: — 

COLD  WATER  AND  ICE  AS  REMEDIES  IN  INFLAMMATORY 

AFFECTIONS. 

EAU  FROIDE  BT  GLACIS  OOMMB  REM^IDES  DANS  LES  AFFECTIONS   INFLAM. 

MATOIRES. 

KALTBS  WASBEB  UND  EI8  ALB  HEILMITTEL  BEI  EMTZUNDLICHEN  AFFEKTIONEN. 

BY  HIEAM  CORSON,   M.D., 
or  Conshohockan,  Pa. 

Sixty-three  years  ago  an  incident  occurred — ^the  death  of  a  beloved  niece,  suffering 
wiUi  measlee  and  tortured  with  hot  teas,  while  begging  for  water,  which  fllled  my 
young  heart  with  sorrow,  and  turned  my  attention  to  the  value  of  cold  water,  not  only 
as  a  drink,  but  as  a  remedy  in  disease.  From  that  day  to  this,  as  the  years  have  rolled 
on,  I  have  carefully  and  anxiously  observed  the  effects  of  cold  water  and  ice  in  all  the 
diseases  here  noticed,  as  they  have  presented  themselves. 

In  entering  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  1828,  in  defiance,  of  the  traditions  handed 
down  to  us  through  ages,  that  cold  water  as  drink  in  measles  was  injurious,  and  that 
hot  teas  and  warm  rooms  were  efficient  to  promote  the  eruption,  I  rejected  these  tradi- 
tions and  the  practioe  founded  on  them,  from  a  belief  that  the  instincts  of  the  sufferer  and 
the  highly  inflammatory  nature  of  the  malady  demanded  the  use  of  cold  water  as  a 
beverage,  to  cool  the  heated  system,  and  that  cold  air,  and,  when  needed,  sponging  the 
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sarface  of  the  heated  body  with  cool  or  cold  water,  woald  be  means  of  great  value. 
So,  though  I  knew  not  of  a  single  physician  who  gave  cold  water  as  drink  in  measles, 
or  allowed  the  patient  to  be  in  a  cool  room,  I  began  its  treatment  by  forbidding  all 
warm  teas  and  urging  the  nse  of  cold  water  as  drink.  My  directions  were,  *'give  the 
children  as  mnch  cold  water  as  they  can  drink;  keep  the  room  cool;  if  they  become 
very  hot,  restless  and  uncomfortable,  sponge  the  surface  with  cool  or  cold  water,  until 
they  are  relieved."  How  grateful  this  was  to  the  little  sufferers,  no  one  can  so  well 
appreciate  as  those  who,  having  been  tortured  with  hot  teas,  have  been  relieved  from 
their  use  and  allowed  plenty  of  cold  water.  But  little  medicine  was  given,  and  now, 
in  fifty-nine  years,  not  one  of  my  hundreds  of  cases  thus  treated  has  been  lost  by 
death.  For  a  history  of  these  cases  see  a  paper  by  me,  in  Philadelphia  Medical  and 
Surgical  Bepwrter,  May  16th,  1872. 

Even  yet  patients  in  many  places  Ml  victims  to  the  hot  treatment.  Three  years 
since  a  fine,  strong  boy  of  12  yeais  was  brought,  dead,  from  Philadelphia,  thus  treated; 
by  positive  direction  of  the  physician  forbidden  cold  water,  and  kept  in  a  hot  room. 
And  this  very  year,  August  27th,  a  lady  from  Philadelphia  who  had  taken  boarding  for 
herself  and  child  with  a  family  near  to  me,  whero  measles  prevailed,  told  me  she  had 
asked  her  doctor  what  she  should  do  if  her  child  should  get  them;  he  replied,  *^  keep  it 
warm. "  So  it  seems  not  inappropriate  to  present  the  subject  here.  For  many  years  this 
cooling  treatment  was  strongly  opposed  by  physicians  in  my  region.  Long  ago  I  brought  it 
before  our  County  Medical  Society,  from  time  to  time,  until  finally  the  members 
became  divested  of  their  fears  and  Joined  me  in  its  use  and  its  praise;  and  here  let  me 
quote  what  was  said  by  our  American  Dr.  John  Bell,  in  his  work  on  '*  Baths  and  the 
Wateiy  Begimen,'*  published  in  1850,  in  Philadelphia.  ^'  In  the  continued  use  of  oold 
water  internally,  by  drinks  and  lavements,  and  externally  by  bathing  or  by  topical 
applications,  the  physician  has  a  means  of  diminishing  and  removing  inflammations, 
both  of  the  internal  organs  and  of  the  external  sur&ce  and  the  joints,  as  also  fevers, 
hemorrhages  and  all  diseases  associated  with  much  vascular  action  and  nervous  excite- 
ment.'' This  declaration'  is  so  in  accord  with  my  own  half  a  century's  experience,  that 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  it  strengthened  my,  determination  to  carry  this 
principle  of  treatment  to  the  -relief  of  inflammations  wherever  found  iif  the  human 
system. 

SCARLET  FEVEB 

Is  another  disease  in  which  the  oold  or  cooling  treatment  is  indispensable,  if  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  the  patieift  are  worthy  of  consideration.  In  1830  I  first  encountered 
the  scarlet  fever,  and  at  once  pursued  the  same  treatment  as  I  had  in  measles,  by  oold 
drinks  and,  in  severe  cases  with  much  eruption  and  great  heat,  by  cool  sponging.  In 
1833  I  b^;an  to  use  ice  in  the  month  and  ice  water  as  drink,  while  physicians  near  to 
me  continued  the  use  of  hot  teas,  gargles  of  cayenne  pepper  infusion,  poultices  to  the 
outside  of  the  neck,  sometimes  fat  bacon,  etc.  The  only  difference  in  our  treatment 
was  that  I  used  cold  drink  and  cool  sponging,  they  used  irritant  gargles,,  hot  drinks,  and 
kept  the  patients  in  heated  rooms.  The  poultices  to  the  outside  of  the  neck  were  used 
by  us  all  until  1844,  when,  disgusted  with  the  use  of  poultices,  so  often  followed  by 
destructive  suppuration  of  the  glands  under  the  jaw  and  discharges  from  the  ears,  and 
believing  that  I  could  hold  in  check  the  inflammation  of  the  submaxillary  glands  by 
cold  applications,  I  began  the  use  of  ice  externally  to  the  swelled  glands  of  the  neck. 
In  that  year,  1844,  I  was  called  to  a  boy  of  eight  months,  sick  two  days.  There  were 
great  enlargements  of  the  glands  on  both  sides  of  the  neck,  hot  skin,  frequent  pulse, 
slight  discharge  from  the  nose,  the  tonsils  inflamed,  drink  came  back  through  the 
nose,  and  the  child  could  take  but  a  single  draw  of  the  breast  without  dropping  the 
nipple,  because  of  the  obstruction  in  the  nostrils  impeding  respiration  when  the  mouth 
closed.     I  had  never  saved  a  child  so  young,  thus  affected,  by  the  poultice  treatment. 
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and  prevailed  on  the  mother  to  let  me  use  ice.  So  with  small  pieces  of  ice  in  ganze 
slipped  into  its  month  and  Inmpe  of  ice  lapped  in  bits  of  muslin  and  held  continuously 
over  the  swelled  glands,  I  anxiously  watched  the  case.  I  had  never  known  the  ice  to 
be  thus  used.  In  a  few  hours  improvement  was  shown  in  greater  ability  to  swallow; 
the  swelling  of  the  glands,  heat  of  skin  and  frequency  of  pulse  steadily  diminished,  and 
in  two  days  the  child  nursed  well  and  was  out  of  danger.  Do  I  hear  you  say  that  you  can 
scaicelyrealizethattheTelief  of  this  merely  toooZajfecf ton  could  have  so  speedy  and  decided 
an  effect  on  the  general  system  ?  No,  you  did  not  say  it;  my  dull  ears  misled  me.  You 
doubtless  believe,  with  me,  that  there  is  never  a  fever  in  the  human  system  which  is  not 
based  upon  (caused  by)  a  local  inflammation.  This  is  not  a  new  idea.*  In  1832  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Northumberland,  Pa.,  when  the  life  of  his  daughter,  in 
the  fourth  day  of  her  illness  in  scarlet  fever,  seemed  trembling  in  the  balance  of  life 
and  death,  ventured  to  give  her,  instead  of  hot  teas  and  stimulants,  some  oold  water  and 
small  pieces  of  ice,  wrote  as  follows:  *^  My  anxiety  became  intense,  for  I  was  possessed 
q€  the  opinion  that  on  the  speedy  improvement  of  the  local  diaeaae  depended  the  fate  of 
my  child.  Cold  water  she  desired  above  all  things. '*  He  gave  it.  Hear  him  again  : 
"She  drank  the  coldest  ice  water  and  held  ice  in  her  mouth,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
I  was  satisfied  with  my  prescription;  the  good  effects  were  immediate,  surprising, 
incredible,  almost  divine  !  Within  a  few  hours  the  pulse  was  reduced  fh>m  IGO  to  120, 
the  circumscribed  crimison  disappeared  from  her  cheeks,  the  extremities  became  warm 
as  the  fboces  became  cooled,  the  whole  countenance  was  changed,  the  typhous  distress 
left  it  and  something  of  the  vivacity  of  common  fever  supervened.  *'  Afterwards  he 
wrote :  *'  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  test  this  remedy.  In  more  than  forty  cases 
I  have  found  it  highly  usefhl,  and  without  it  I  am  certain  more  than  one-half  would  have 
been  lo&L^^    This  from  its  internal  use  alone. 

My  praise  of  its  results  in  my  little  patient's  case,  where  I  used  it  both  internally 
and  externally,  should  not  be  considered  excessive.  For  more  than  fifty  years  I  have 
used  the  ice  and  ice  water  internally  to  allay  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx; 
and  for  more  than  forty  years,  ice  externally  over  the  affected  glands,  in  every  severe 
case  which  has  come  to  me,  and  with  a  success  pleasant  to  remember.  In  1857  a  severe 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  occurred  in  the  upper  jwrt  of  this  county  and  'the  lower  part 
of  Berks.  In  every  direction  many  cases  were  lost  by  those  who  held  to  the  warm 
treatment.  Some  reported  losses  ftom  *'  congestion  of  the  brain,''  others  from  ''eflh- 
skm;"'  one  *'  lost  six  from  congestion,  and  believ^  no  treatment  has  any  power  to  save 
such  cases."  I  had  that  winter  more  than  a  hundred,  in  which  there  was  greiftt  ten- 
dency to  disease  of  the  brain;  and  this  brings  me  to  speak  of  another  mode  of  applying 
cold,  namely,  by  ajfusion  of  oold  water  on  the  head.  To  this  I  resorted  in  all  cases 
where  congestion  or  delirium  was  feared  or  present,  and  in  this  way,  with  ice  and  ice 
water  in  the  mouth  and  for  drink,  and  ice  externally  over  the  glands,  and  by  afibsion 
of  it  on  the  head  when  needed;  not  one  case  was  lost  to  me  that  winter.  Th^  cases 
were  severe  and  the  treatment  carried  on  heroically.  It  was  no  child's  play.  Boasting 
is  it?  Looks  greatly  like  it;  but  a  number  of  sharp,  intelligent  physicians  practiced 
near  to  me;  our  Society  met  every  two  months;  every  year,  sometimes  at  every  meet- 
ing, my  ice  treatment  and  its  success  were  reported  to  men  not  of  my  faith;  had  they 
known  a  single  death  in  my  practice  they  would  have  reported  it,  as  they  were  desired 
by  me  to  do.  Have  I  lost  cases  since?  Certainly;  several;  some  of  whom  would  have 
lived  had  the  attendants  been  fiuthful  to  the  directions.  Parents  knew  that  there  were 
pbyglciaDS  opposed  to  my  practice;  they  used  the  remedy  timidly,  sometimes,  in  my 
,  not  at  all. 


^The  idea  th»t  the  fever  ii  redaced  in  exact  proportion  to  the  rednotion  of  the  local  diaeaae 
on  whieh  it  is  baaed. 
Yol.m-« 
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Many  physicians  are  embarrassed  to  know  how  to  apply  the  ice.  Allow  me  to  quote 
from  a  paper  published  in  1864:  **  A  piece  of  muslin  twice  folded,  just  long  enough 
to  reach  from  ear  to  ear,  should  be  applied  under  the  jaw,  and  pieces  of  ice  slipped 
between  the  folds  on  the  sides,  over  the  glands,  and  the  whole  be  secured  there  by 
aband  of  muslin  tied  on  tap  of  the  head,  not  around  the  neck.  It  should  be  doeely 
and  continuously  applied;  removed  but  the  thickness  of  a  knife  blade,  it  wouldbe 
almost  useless.  If  too  cold  for  a  young  child,  two  more  thicknesses  of  muslin  may 
be  interposed.  Some  fear  the  melted  water  dripping  on  the  breast  "  will  give  the  child 
cold.''  Instead  of  that  it  is  delightful  to  the  heated  child,  and  as  the  body  is  above 
the  normal  temperature,  no  chilliness  is  caused  by  it. 

How  shall  the  aifhsion  of  cold  water  be  used  ?  Allow  me  to  cite  two  cases: — 
Case  i. — In  July,  1845,  I  was  called  to  a  girl  four  years  and  nine  months  old,  who 
had  been  ill  a  day  or  two.  She  began  with  vomiting;  the  eruption  had  been  out  since 
morning  (then  6  p.m.);  the  redness  of  the  surface  was  as  intense  as  I  had  ever  seen; 
the  pulse  as  rapid  as  it  could  be  to  be  counted.  The  mother  had  been  alarmed  during 
the  last  few  hours  in  consequence  of  delirium  and  jerking,  which  she  feared  were  the 
prelude  to  convulsions.  There  was  much  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  glands,  tongue 
furred,  with  projecting  points,  breath  hot  and  offensive,  and  when  she  found  some  one 
holding  her  wrist,  she  started  from  her  dozing  state  into  one  of  the  most  terrific  con- 
vulsions that  I  had  ever  seen.  It  lasted,  in  spite  of  ice  water  constantly  poured  upon 
her  head,  almost  half  an  hour.  I  stayed  with  her,  had  her  stripped  and  laid  on  a  nar- 
row cot,  then  placed  two  of  my  nieces  by  her  side,  had  a  laige  tub  of  water  with  cakes 
of  ice  floating  in  it,  brought  into  the  room,  and  during  the  whole  night  these  two  per- 
sons bathed  her  from  head  to  feet  with  this  water,  applying  it  profusely  by  means  of 
large  sponges.  It  viras  to  me  a  most  painful  case,  and  in  order  to  be  sure  that  it  ¥ras 
one  fit  for  the  trial  of  the  ice,  I  sent  for  my  brother,  then  practicing  in  Norristown,  only 
four  miles  away,  where  the  disease  prevailed  and  was  quite  &tal,  to  see  whether  it  was 
the  same  kind  or  type  of  disease  as  that  which,  for  some  weeks,  had  been  carrying  off 
the  children  of  Norristown  and  spreading  terror  among  its  citizens.  He  assured  me  it 
was  a  case  of  the  most  violent  character,  and  that  she  would  in  all  probability  not  live 
till  morning.  .At  that  time,  11  p.m.,  she  was  free  from  convulsions  but  in  a  muttering 
delirium.  As  I  had  entire  control  of  the  case,  he  was  assured  that  she  should  live  if 
the  fire  that  was  burning  up  her  vitals  could  be  quenched  by  the  use  of  ice  and  ice 
water.  Not  a  moment  did  these  nui^  whom  I  had  placed  by  her  side  intermit  their 
labors.  Before  midnight  reason  had  returned,  and  her  mother,  one  of  the  nurses,  said, 
^'  she  is  more  herself  than  she  has  been  during  the  whole  day. "  I  left,  but  returned  at 
sunrise  and  found  her  cooled  off  perfectly.  There  was  scarcely  an  appearance  of  erup- 
tion, the  head  was  cool,  intellect  clear  and  the  pulse  moderate  in  finequency  and  force. 
She  had  been  unable  to  drink  for  many  hours,  and  the  tongue,  which  had  been  cut 
during  the  convulsions,  was  swollen,  so  as  to  obstruct  a  view  of  the  throat.  Directed 
the  mother  to  sponge  her  only  once  every  two  hours;  until  my  return.  My  return  was 
delayed  until  4  p.m.  The  heat  of  skin,  eruption  and  delirium  had  all  returned,  and 
she  was  moving  her  hands  as  if  feeling  for  something,  slowly  protruding  and  with- 
drawing her  tongue  and  muttering;  took  no  notice  of  her  mother's  questions,  and  was 
unconscious  of  all  that  was  going  on  about  her.  We  threw  on  ice  water  in  utmost  pro- 
fusion, and  lapped  cloths  dipped  in  the  water  around  the  neck,  changing  them  every 
few  minutes,  and  poured  it  on  her  head  constantly,  in  a  small  stream,  fix>m  the  height 
of  a  foot  or  two.  In  an  hour  reason  returned.  We  continued  it  until  the  eruption 
almost  disappeared,  until  the  child  shrank  from  it  and  was  ready  to  shiver  with  cold. 
We  then  gave  medicine  to  move  the  bowels,  directed  the  water  to  be  used  as  needed  to 
keep  down  the  heat,  and  afterward  had  no  further  trouble  with  her.  I  forgot  to  say, 
that  as  soon  as  she  could  swallow,  the  ice  and  water  were  given  as  drink  and  to  cool 
the  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  fauces.    She  took  no  more  medicine.    The  other 
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two  jonDger  children  of  the  fiunily  were  attacked,  bnt  the  disease  was  held  in  check 
by  the  cooling  treatment  and  recovered  speedily. 

A  case  of  aflRsction  of  the  hrain  (oonvnisions)  in  a  child  ill  with  scarlet  fever  and 
treated  saceessfrilly,  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  may  he  found  in  Dr.  Meig's 
**  Diseases  of  Children,''  published  in  1848,  and  with  the  following  case  will  show  my 
mode  of  using  affusion: — 

Cask  n. — Was  called  to  a  child,  two  years  old;  sick  two  days;  found  her,  at  8  a.m., 
pale,  skin  cool,  pulse  barely  perceptible;  eyes  wide  open;  pupils  dilated;  no  evidence 
that  she  could  either  hear  or  see;  suspected  brain  disease  from  scarlet  fever  Infection — 
and  here  let  me  say  that,  when  the  brain  becomes  early  affected,  the  eruption  will  not 
appear  until  the  brain  shall  have  been  somewhat  relieved.  The  body  was  wrapped  in 
blankets,  and  cold  water,  firom  a  height  of  two  feet,  poured  from  a  pitcher,  on  her  head, 
moving  it  continuously  from  place  to  place  with  brief  intervals,  un^  noon.  Pulse 
then  stronger,  readily  counted  at  140,  body  warmer,  pupils  insensible  to  light.  Afih- 
sion  continued.  Next  morning,  at  sunrise,  found  her  with  sight  and  hearing  restored, 
and  a  bright  eruption  covering  her  body.    She  convalesced  vnthout  flirther  trouble. 

Allow  me  one  more  case,  a  brain  affection  from  scarlet  fever  in  a  puerperal  woman. 
Mrs.  F.,  delivered  of  her  fourth  child  November  7th,  1881.  Her  physician  saw  her  on 
the  8th  and  10th,  and  left  her  not  as  well  as  is  usual  for  that  time.  On  the  14th,  he 
being  away,  I  was  called.  She  had  been  nearly  four  days  poorly  and  with  scarlet 
eruption;  had  pain  in  the  head;  was  extremely  restless;  pulse  130,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  ascertained;  her  restlessness  and  tossing  of  her  arms  precluding  accuracy.  A  phy- 
sician acting  for  me  was  directed  to  give  her  the  cold  treatment,  regardless  of  her 
recent  accouchement.  **  Never  mind  that  she  has  just  been  confined;  disregard  the 
name  of  scarlet  fever;  aim  to  relieve  the  head  by  pouring  cold  water  on  it,  after  our 
manner  of  doing  it;  repeat  till  the  delirium  is  relieved.''  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was 
d<me  heroically,  and  the  patient  saved.  The  case  is  given  in  detail  in  PhUaddphia 
Med.  and  Surg,  Beparttr,  of  May  27th,  1882. 

I  may  have  spent  too  much  time  in  showing  the  value  of  cold  as  a  remedy  in  scarlet 
fever,  but  rarely  has  any  one  made  a  more  carefld  trial  of  any  remedy  than  I  have 
made  of  this,  in  a  practice  of  fifty-nine  years,  under  the  daily  watch  of  intelligent  phy- 
icians,  anxious  no  doubt  for  my  success,  but  doubtfhl  of  the  propriety  of  my  practice, 
and  too  timid  to  resort  to  measures,  to  them,  so  heroic.  And  now,  in  closing  my  career 
i»  a  practitioner,  and  looking  back  on  the  countless  fights  had  with  death,  in  hovel  and 
in  palace,  I  can  truthfully  declare  that  no  means  ever  used  by  me,  or  which  have  ever 
been  known  to  me  as  used  by  others,  in  scarlet  fever,  have  so  successfully  warded  off 
his  blows  and  shielded  patients  fh>m  harm  and  restored  them  to  health  as  the  use  of 
•cold  water  and  ice. 

My  papers  on  scarlet  fever  and*  cold  may  be  found  in  Pennsylvania  State  **  TVaiwoe- 
tfom»;"  Mtmlgotnery  County  Reports,  of  1857,  '62,  '64,  '67,  '71,  '72,  '76;  in  Medical 
4md  Surgical  Reporter  of  Philadelphia,  January  18th,  '73,  October  2l8t,  '71,  March 
18th,  '76,  May  2d,  '82  ;  in  Philadelphia  Medical  TYmes,  January  4th  and  11th,  1873. 

DIPHTHEBIA. 

As  I  have  treated  scarlet  fever,  so  have  I  treated  this  disease.  For  many  years,  in 
my  practice,  the  temperature  was  guessed  at,  as  we  had  no  clinical  thermometers.  Now, 
we  can  determine  it  so  accurately  that  we  need  not  err  as  to  the  need  of  reducing  it 
My  treatment  of  the  two  diseases  has  been  the  same.  When  I  speak  of  the  great  value 
<ii  the  cold  treatment  the  severe  cases  are  in  my  mind.  It  is  in  these  dangerous  ones 
that  the  remedy  is  so  valuable.  The  physician  then  holds  in  his  hands  a  remedy 
adaptable  to  every  condition  of  the  case.  Besides  this  remedy,  medical  treatment  so 
called  was,  of  course,  used  by  me,  as  called  for  by  symptoms. 
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SMALLPOX. 

The  treatment  of  this,  like  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  should  he  of  the  cooling 
kind.  In  the  very  beginning  the  system  should  be  kept  cool  by  exposure  to  cool  air  or 
by  sponging  with  cool  water,  and  by  light  diet,  and  by  cold  drink  freely  used.  These 
measures  will  insure  a  mild  case.  In  the  year  1840  was  caUed  to  a  young  man  covered 
with  vesicles.  His  sister  had  died  two  weeks  before ;  he  was  very  delirious,  face  and 
head  much  swelled,  and  he  was  making  attempts  to  get  out  of  bed.  I  fairly  enveloped 
his  head  and  the  back  of  his  neck  with  bladders  of  ice  and  water,  and  continued  these 
measures  until  his  delirium  was  subdued  ;  he  convalesced  welL  In  the  graveyard  of 
Boehm's  Church  there  are,  side  by  side,  graves  of  five  children  of  one  family,  of  ages 
from  five  to  fifteen  years,  all  dead  from  smallpox,  treated  in  the  hot  way  in  1750-6.  I 
have  had  in  all  my  time  not  more  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cases.  All  did  well  but 
two,  and  one  of  them  would  not  allow  the  cold  treatment  to  be  used  at  alL  He  lived 
alone,  laid  himself  down  near  to  the  hot  stove  and  staid  there  till  he  died.  The  other 
I  did  not  see  early ;  he  was  kept  from  home  when  first  poorly,  by  snow  stonn.  The 
others  were  managed  without  difficulty.  In  Philadelphia,  at  the  Municipal  Hospital — 
a  smallpox  hospital — in  1871,  according  to  a  report  to  the  State  Society,  there  were 
admitted  677  cases,  of  which  353  died.  This  was  the  treatment :  **  From  six  to  eight 
grains  of  quinine,  one  drachm  tinct.  fern  muriatis,  one  quart  milk,  made  into  egg- 
nog,  containing  six  or  eight  eggs,  and  six  or  eight  ozs.  of  whisky,  often  increased  to  tea 
or  twelve  ozs.  and  one  quart  of  beef  tea.  All  this  to  be  taken  every  day,  in  the  vesicular 
stage  and  onward. 

INFLAMMATION   OF  THE  BRAIN. 

After  what  I  have  already  said,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  give  cases  to  show  the  value 
of  afibsion  of  cold  water  here.  Dozens  of  cases  have  presented  themselves,  and  the 
copious  afiusion  of  cold  water — generally  afterward— has  been  a  means  of  inestimable 
value.  To  be  efficient  it  must  be  done  without  stint  Whatever  is  worth  doing,  is 
worth  doing  well.  I  have  not  referred  at  all  to  the  experience  with  cold,  of  John  Smith, 
of  Pitcaime,  Hancock  and  others,  who  were  advocates  of  its  employment  long  before 
any  man  in  this  audience  was  bom;  nor  yet  of  Currie  or  Gregory,  of  later  time;  but  in 
1847,  Dr.  Henry  Hartshome,  of  Philadelphia,  published  a  valuable  **  Essay  on  Water 
and  its  True  Relations  to  Medicine,''  from  which,  on  page  68,  allow  me  to  quote  the 
following  utterances  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  in  a  case  of  fever,  with  marked  cerebral 
afiection  and  great  heat  of  surface,  and  in  which  general  and  local  bleeding  had  been 
already  used.  **  Recourse,"  he  wrote,  *^  was  had  to  a  measure,  the  efiect  of  which  is 
but  little  known  and  less  appreciated  ;  a  remedy,  the  power  of  which  is  second  only 
(if  under  some  circumstances  it  be  not  superior)  to  that  of  the  lancet ;  a  remedy  which 
can  never  supersede  the  lancet,  but  which  when  added  to  it,  forms  by  the  combination 
a  treatment  so  powerful  and  efficacious,  that  it  might  render  death  from  the  acutest 
cerebral  inflammations  as  rare  as  recovery  is  at  present.  It  consists  of  pouring  a  column 
of  cold  water,  in  a  continued  stream,  from  a  height  of  from  six  to  ten  feet.  *^  After  the 
patient  has  been  wiped  dry  and  placed  in  bed,  the  symptoms  may  soon  return  in  all 
their  violence.  The  same  process  will  again  remove  them,  and  as  often  as  they  recur, 
the  process  must  be  repeated.  Three  or  four  repetitions  will  commonly  suffice  to  sub- 
due the  most  intense  cerebral  affection."  My  long  and  thorough  experience  with  a 
daring  use  of  this  remedy  justifies  me  in  making  this  language  my  own. 

NABOOTIGS. 
Affusion  of  cold  water  on  the  head  is  not  a  new  remedy  for  opium  poisoning. 
Christison  says  it  was  proposed  by  a  German  physician  in  1767,  and  Septimus  Wray, 
in  the  London  Medical  BepooUory^  gives  three  cases  of  opium  poisoning  sncoessfhlly 
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treated  hj  it.  From  a  paper  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences^  April, 
1852,  by  that  excellent  practitioner,  Dr.  Jesae  Young,  of  Pennsylvania,  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing cases:^ — 

Case  i. — **  A  child  in  its  second  sununer;  narcotized  almost  to  death;  countenance 
blanched  and  all  power  of  muscular  contraction  entirely  suspended ;  could  not  be  aroused 
by  any  means  then  tried.  I  poured  the  coldest  spring  water,  in  a  continuous  stream, 
perhaps  a  gallon,  on  the  crown  of  its  head,  when  it  began  to  show  some  signs  of  mus- 
cular contraction ;  I  continued  it  a  little  longer,  when  it  roused  up,  cried  lustily,  kicked 
and  plunged  about  so  that  we  desisted.  >  It  recovered  without  difficulty.'' 

Case  ii. — ^Negro  girl,  aged  18;  had  taken  two  ounces  of  laudanum  within  two  hours, 
and  had  had  it  for  several  hours.  ''We  had  her  held  over  the  tub  by  an  assistant, 
with  the  fiice  down,  the  cold  water  poured  on  as  before,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
she  was  completely  restored." 

No  case  of  opium  poisoning  ever  came  to  me,  bat  a  friend  to  whom  I  had  spoken  of 
the  remedy  had  a  case,  which  be  soon  restored,  then  went  away  without  ordering  the 
affbsion  to  be  repeated  should  coma  return ;  it  did  return  and  he  was  allowed  to  die 
This  should  always  be  remembered;  that  in  such  cases,  though  the  narcotism  has  been 
countemcted  by  the  afiPosion,  it  will  soon  return  if  suspended,  and  will  require  to  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time  for  a  few  hours,  till  the  poison  is  eliminated  from  the 
body. 

In  two  children  poisoned  by  eating  green  stramonium  stalks,  after  an  emetic,  the 
distresnng  delirium  peculiar  to  this  plant  was  speedily  relieved  by  pouring  cold  water 
upon  the  head. 

Allow  me  another  case :  A  married  woman  of  middle  age,  after  a  few  days  of  suffer- 
ing from  an  erysipelas  of  face,  became  deeply  comatose.  I  was  called  after  she  had 
been  wholly  unconscious  for  many  hours.  Her  head  was  brought  over  the  tub  at  the 
side  of  the  bed,  in  which  great  lumps  of  ice  were  floating  in  v^ater ;  the  water  was 
poured  from  a  pitcher,  in  a  large  stream,  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  she 
was  fuUy  restored  to  recognize  friends.  It  was  then  evening  and  I  left  for  home,  eight 
miles  away,  but  not  till  I  had  impressed  on  the  attending  physician  the  importance  of 
repeating  the  affusion  occasionally,  till  the  poison  be  eliminated.  He  had  it  done 
until  he  left  for  home— a  brief  time — ^then  the  family  failed  to  do  it,  as  they  regarded 
her  apparently  only  sleeping ;  thus  she  was  allowed  to  drop  into  deep  coma,  and  she 
died  next  morning.  But  even  here  the  power  of  the  afiUsion  to  remove  a  profound 
coma  was  well  shown. 

Two  cases  of  the  most  profound  coma,  produced  by  whisky,  in  children,  were  res- 
tored by  affusion  in  a  few  minutes,  by  me. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  practice  which  now  prevails,  of  giving  medicine  to  antag- 
onize the  effects  of  the  narcotic,  and  which  occasionally  foils;  but  the  affusion  is  so  cer- 
tain in  its  effeclB  that  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  as  it  is  always  at  hand,  while 
the  medicine  may  not  be.  In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  ScieneeSy  May,  1829, 
is  reported  a  case  of  the  deepest  narcotism,  caused  by  pmssic  acid,  which  it  is  likely  no 
one  of  you  has  ever  heard  of,  so  allow  me  to  give  it  to  yon.  Dr.  Herbst  says  of  this 
poisoning:  ''Affusion  can  be  relied  upon  when  used  immediately  after  the  acid  or 
during  the  convulsive  stage,  even  as  long  as  the  eyes  are  insensible  to  light,  or  immov- 
ably fixed,  the  extremities  and  the  head  thrown  back.  To  this  state  there  succeeds 
relaxation  of  the  musdes,  the  respiration  becomes  gradually  imperceptible,  the  pulse 
alow,  weak  and  scarcely  to  be  felt,  and  in  an  instant  afterward  death  supervenes.  Even 
at  this  period  of  paralysis  the  cold  water  recalls  the  vitality  ready  to  vanish ;  the 
musdes  again  contract  and  become  hard,  the  limbs  rigid,  and  everything  resumes  its 
natural  state. "    Could  any  agency  do  more  than  this  ? 
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APOPLEXY. 
Of  the  Yalue  of  this  remedy  in  threatened  or  even  present  apoplexy,  I  have  no 
donbt,  bat  yet  have  seldom  ventured  to  use  a  remedy,  which  by  no  possibility  could  be 
as  prompt  as  venesection.  The  latter,  therefore,  with  me,  precedes  the  afibsion.  The 
two,  where  there  has  not  been  too  great  an  effosion  of  blood  within  the  craniom,  are 
measures  which  I  have  seen  act  as  by  magic.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  case  was  one 
fiftvorable  for  their  use.  It  was  a  slow  one,  heralded  by  unmistakable  symptoms,  and 
yet  day  after  day  passed,  hour  by  hour  the  dullness  increased,  and  nothing  stayed  its 
deadly  progress,  not  even  daily  '*  bulletins.'' 

COUP  DE  SOLEIL. 

This  disease  is  said  to  differ  Arom  apoplexy.  It  is  not  one  recently  discovered,  nor  is 
the  treatment  by  affusion  of  cold  water  a  new  remedy  for  it.  In  1829  Dr.  Samuel  Dickson, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  published,  in  the  February  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  a  paper  '*On  the  Effects  of  Heat, ''  in  which  he  says :  * '  Of  coup  de  soleil 
there  are  two  forms,  the  apoplectic  and  phrenitic,''  or  cerebral  and  meningeal;  and  of 
the  former  he  writes :  '*They  fall,  after  exercise  and  exposure  to  great  heat,  senseless 
and  motionless,  the  breathing  stertorous,  pupil  of  the  eye  insensible  to  light,  the  skin  hot, 
but  no  hotter  than  the  natural  standard,  pulse  fall  and  slow.  Unless  speedy  assistance 
was  brought,  death  ensued  in  an  hour  or  two.  The  apoplectic  was  most  fatal,  and  in 
both  forms  the  lancet  was  first  tried. ' '  Of  the  phrenitic  or  meningeal  form  he  thus  wrote : 
"  All  that  could  be  hoped  for  from  venesection  at  this  period  was  as  perfectly  and  surely 
effected  by  cold  affusion.  He  who  has  not  learned  the  efficiency  of  this  simple  remedy 
in  cerebral  affections  may  add  another  important  agent  to  his  list''  "  The  patient 
raised  to  a  sitting  posture,  cold  water  should  be  poured  on  his  head,  from  a  height 
of  a  few  feet;  the  flushed  face  then  will  become  pale,  the  hard,  quick  pulse  will  sink 
to  a  mere  thread,  and  the  coma  and  stupor  will  rapidly  disappear."  Again  and  again 
(he  symptottis  returning  will  call  for  a  rq)eHtion  of  the  affunon.  Italics  mine.  My  object 
by  this  emphasis  is  to  impress  this  &ct,  observed  so  long  ago,  and  corroborated  by  every 
careful  observer  since.  Thas  fifty-eight  years  ago  my  attention  was  turned  by  Dr.  Dick- 
son to  this  mode  of  treating  not  only  coup  de  soleil,  but  also  congestions  and  inflamma- 
tions of  the  brain,  from  whatever  cause,  and  the  results  of  the  treatment  have  been  most 
gratifying.  Thirty  years  ago  the  engineer  of  the  Spring  Mill  furnace  worked  in  a  small 
basement  room,  a  hot  place,  in  which  he  spent  twelve  consecutive  hours  every  day  during 
every  other  week ;  the  alternate  week  his  nights  were  spent  in  the  same  heated  place. 
One  day  he  vras  found  in  a  comatose  condition  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  Another,  who 
took  his  place,  was  a  victim  to  the  heat  in  the  same  way.  A  third  roan  was  overcome, 
but  was  gotten  to  his  home;  then  his  nose  began  to  bleed,  which  soon  relieved  him,  he 
became  conscious,  but  as  the  bleeding  continued  he  became  greatly  weakened,  and  I 
was  called.  Found  him  much  exhausted;  efforts  were  made  to  arrest  the  bleeding,  but 
without  success,  until  a  stream  of  water  was  poured  on  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead 
and  over  the  nose,  which  soon  arrested  it.  After  a  short  time  the  bleeding  began  again, 
but  WBS  promptly  stopped  by  a  renewal  of  the  remedy.  Thus  for  many  hours  we  held 
it  in  check,  until  the  overheated  system  became  cooled,  after  which,  without  stimulants, 
he  was  soon  restored  to  health.  What  were  these  cases?  Coup  de  soleil  ?  Thermal 
Fever  of  Professor  Horatio  C.  Wood  ?  Apoplexy  ?.  It  matters  not  what  the  name. 
The  affhsion  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  applicable  to  them  all :  and  the  epistaxis  in 
the  last  shov^  that  venesection,  followed  by  affhsion,  would,  in  such  cases,  be  even  bet- 
ter than  either  remedy  alone.  How  many  people  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  stimulant 
practice !  A  practice  not  yet  entirely  abandoned.  The  paper  of  Dr.  Dickson  is  quite 
worthy  of  perusal  by  those  who  fancy  that  the  stimulant  treatment  is  so  indispensable.  In 
all  cerebral  affections  tending  to  reflex  and  coma  I  have  used  afi\ision,  with  best  results. 
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PBBITOKinS,  PHLEBITIS,  ETC. 

PiariUmUiB. — In  this  disease  cold  is  of  great  value  as  a  local  application.  It  is  easUy 
applied,  and  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  diseased  surface,  quickly  efficient.  In 
February,  1845,  was  called  to  Mrs.  Aaron,  aged  30;  no  children;  lying  on  her  back, 
limbs  drawn  up,  belly  tender  to  the  touch  and  greatly  distended.  It  was  winter  time, 
and  the  ground  covered  with  snow.  Masses  of  it  were  put  between  single  thicknesses 
of  old  muslin  and  laid  over  the  whole  abdomen,  renewed  whenever  needed,  for  two  days 
and  nights,  with  great  comfort  to  the  patient  and  relief  from  the  malady.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  I  have  used  it  in  all  inflammations  of  the  peritoneum,  as  a  local 
remedy,  instead  of  turpentine  stupes,  poultices  and  blisters,  all  of  which  are  so  unpleasant 
to  the  patient  and  inefficient,  if  not  really  hurtful. 

PELVIC  ABSCESS. 

I  was  called,  in  1850,  by  Dr.  Martin,  to  see  Mrs.  Wertsner,  and  found  her  pale  and 
weak  horn  long  suffering  under  the  hot  poultice  treatment.  Suppuration  was  evident; 
an  opening  made  vrith  the  lancet  gave  exit  to  the  pus  and  she  slowly  recovered.  Since 
that  time,  in  1866,  Mrs.  Davis,  some  days  after  her  confinement,  had  chills,  followed  by 
fever,  with  pain  in  the  left  inguinal  region;  her  left  leg  was  drawn  up,  and  there  was 
swelling  and  tenderness  over  an  area  of  several  inches  in  that  region.  The  location  and 
symptoms  reminded  me  of  Mrs.  Wertsner 's  case  and  her  suffering  under  poultices;  also 
of  Mrs.  Aaron's  case,  in  which  the  snow  did  so  well.  Two  thicknesses  of  old  wet  mus- 
lin were  laid  on  the  part,  and  on  that  a  bladder  of  ice  and  water,  and  kept  there  night 
and  day  for  several  days.  Relief  from  the  heat  and  pain  was  soon  experienced,  and  in 
a  few  days  she  was  well,  without  suppuration.  Many  physicians  fear  to  apply  the  least 
amount  of  cold  to  a  puerperal  woman.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  danger  whUe  the  part 
to  wkieh  U  is  applied  is  above  the  normal  iemperaiure^  or  while  the  general  temperature  of  the 
body  is  above  its  natural  temperaturey  but  a  certainty  of  comfort  and  relief  being  produced 
by  it  In  erural  phlebitis  I  have  twice  applied  it,  with  good  results,  in  recently  confined 
women.  In  peritonitis,  where  the  inflammation  is  so  near  to  the  applied  ice,  and  the 
cooling  influence  of  the  latter  felt  almost  as  soon  as  applied,  it  is  a  certain  and  efficient 
remedy. 

TYPHLITIS. 

This  disease,  so  insidious  in  its  approaches,  so  often  &tal,  is  one  in  which  ice  is  very 
efficient,  besides  being  from  the  first  hour  of  its  application  pleasant  to  the  patient,  who 
feels  that  it  is  doing  saving  work.  August  14th,  1848,  I  was  called  to  a  friend  ill  with 
this  disease,  and  despite  '* appropriate  remedies,''  under  the  persistent  use  of  poultices, 
be  died  October  1st,  though  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish  aided  me  in  the  treatment.  It  saddened 
me  greatly  when,  on  examination  after  death,  the  parts  were  found  gangrenous ;  the 
fieoes  had  passed  through  the  side  of  the  bowel  down  among  the  glutei-muscles.  When, 
seven  years  afterward,  in  1855, 1  was  called  to  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  on  his  back, 
with  l^s  diawn  up  and  a  dull  swelling  occupying  the  region  of  the  ileo-colic  valve,  the 
&te  of  my  Mend  came  before  me,  as  did  the  case  of  Mrs.  A.  and  the  snow.  Regarding 
the  swelling,  tenderness  and  pain  as  evidence  of  a  serious  inflammation  in  a  dangerous 
locality,  the  ice  was  at  once  placed  on  the  affected  part,  because  elsewhere  the  boy  was 
welL  I  well  knew  that  if  the  cold  would  remove  that  inflammation,  my  patient  would 
be  well.  Opium  was  given,  to  allay  pain,  the  ice  continually  applied,  and  next  day 
be  was  much  better;  not  so  sore;  not  so  much  pain;  the  skin  where  the  ice  bag  lay  cold, 
almost  as  the  bladder  of  ice  and  water;  the  patient  not  restless  but  comfortable  under 
his  ice  cushion.  In  a  few  days  he  was  well.  I  have  often  wondered  what  would  have 
been  the  result  had  President  Garfield  been  put  on  a  cushion  of  ice  and  water  and  kept 
heavily  under  the  use  of  opium  (to  allay  pain)  and  nothing  more.  Yon  say  something 
more  ?    A  proper  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  injected  into  the  wound  a  single  time, 
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to  kill  the  microbeBy  and  a  plaster  over  the  wound  to  keep  them  ont  ?  Well,  perhaps 
so;  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  rather  cold  for  them  to  operate  there.  The  ball 
lodged  so  near  the  surface  that  the  ice  would  probably  have  prevented  the  inflammation 
and  averted  suppuration.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  a  hobby  ?  Yes,  and  more  uaefml  than 
to  have  no  thought,  and  blindly  follow  teachers.  Since  the  success  in  the  boy's  case,  I 
have  resorted  to  it  in  every  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  oigans  which  has  presented, 
and  with  good  results. 

GA8TBITI8. 

In  1835  Mrs.  R.  began  to  reject  her  food  and  drink,  and  after  several  days  of  vain 
eflbrts  to  prevent  it,  I  was  called  to  see  her.  She  could  not  keep  either  food  or  drink 
but  a  few  minutes.  It  was  a  plain  case  of  gastritis,  and  she  was  at  once  given  small 
lumps  of  ice  to  swallow;  the  eflect  was  quite  marked;  no  vomiting  of  it  occurred  for 
many  hours,  while  occasionally  using  it.  Then  we  tried  some  mild  food,  which  was 
soon  rejected.  Thus  we  went  on  during  several  days,  occasionally  making  trials  of 
food,  before  she  was  able  to  retain  any.  Herself  and  friends  thought  she  would  die  of 
starvation,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  why  we  should  change  the  treat- 
ment, inasmuch  as  9he  was  comfortable  under  its  use.  The  ice  was  broken  into  pieces 
small  enough  to  be  swallowed,  and  it  was  amazing  to  me  to  see  her  swallow  one  piece 
after  another,  until  a  teaplateful  of  them  would  be  used  at  a  single  meal.  Seven  days 
from  the  time  she  b^;an  the  ice  she  was  able  to  take  food  in  moderate  quantities,  and 
soon  recovered  perfectly. 

Ever  since  that  time,  in  my  cases  of  gastric  irritation  and  persistent  rejection 
of  food,  resort  has  been  had  to  the  ice.  Ten  yeais  since,  a  physician,  very  ill  with  gas- 
tritis, had  had  a  warm  poultice  over  the  epigastric  region  for  a  day  or  two;  with^ 
his  own  consent,  at  my  suggestion,  it  was  removed  and  the  ice  applied.  He  has 
since  told  me  that  no  one  who  has  not  experienced  it  can  have  a  ftdl  appreciation  of 
the  relief  which  it  brought  to  him.  The  poultices  made  him  feel  as  if  he  could  not 
get  his  breath  properly;  he  was  hot,  oppressed  and  uncomfortable.  The  change  from 
the  poultice  to  the  ice  was  delightAiL 

GLOSSITIS. 

In  May,  1864,  was  called  by  Dr.  Vanartzdalen  to  see  Isaac  Rozelle,  who  had  been 
during  several  days  ill,  with  inflammation  of  the  tongue.  Dr.  Vanartzdalen  was 
called  two  days  before  my  visit  and  found  him  under  a  heated  steam  treatment  He 
was  desirous  to  apply  ice,  as  he  knew  was  my  practice,  to  the  inflamed  tonsils  of  scarlet 
fever,  but  they  all  feared  the  change  from  such  a  heated  condition  and  the  steaming 
was  continued.  It  was  my  first  case  of  that  disease,  save  that  which  occurred  occa- 
sionally  in  salivation.  His  tongue  was  enormously  swollen,  separating  his  teeth  in 
front,  his  voice  a  mere  whisper,  his  whole  body  enveloped  in  steam.  The  kettle  of  boiU 
ing  water  had  been  kept  on  the  stove  night  and  day,  so  that  the  vessel  under  the 
blanket  which  entirely  covered  him  might  be  refilled  when  needed.  He  had  a  feeling 
of  impending  sufibcation.  The  treatment  by  incision  or  by  leeches  was  not  regarded 
with  favor,  as  the  latter  were  not  accessible,  and  the  former  too  dangerous,  from  hemor- 
rhage. The  hot  water  and  blanket  were  taken  away,  and  though  he  was  in  a  profuse 
sweat  from  the  feet  to  the  top  of  the  head,  the  ice  was  applied  in  large  quantities, 
under  and  on  the  fsides  of  the  jaws,  and  small  pieces  were  stuffed  into  the  mouth, 
wherever  room  could  be  found  for  them.  It  was  then  evening;  the  next  day  our  patient 
greeted  us  as  though  he  were  the  happiest  of  men.  He  could  talk;  before  he  could 
but  make  the  faintest  whisper.  From  the  first  hour  the  ice  gave  positive  relief,  the 
swelling  subsided  rapidly  and  the  cure  was  complete.  A  more  grateful  man  never 
convalesced  from  a  disease  of  danger. 
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MUMPS. 

I  have  used  the  ice-water  cloths  where  the  swellmgB  were  large  and  palnfal,  with 
comfort  to  the  children  and  without  causing  metastasis  to  other  parts. 

OBCHinS,   AND  HERNIA  HUMQBALI8,    FBOM  OONOBBH(£A, 

Have  been  treated  hj  me  most  sncoessfhlly;  and  this  reminds  me  that  in  gonorrhoea 
the  iigection  of  cold  water  into  the  inflamed  canal,  and  application  of  cloths  wet  with 
ice  water  aroond  the  penis,  is  considered  good  practice  by  some  physicians.  Hard  on 
the  germs  though. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  TUB  MAMMABY  OLANI>— MAemnS. 

In  1884  I  gave  up  the  poultices  and  began  the  use  of  ice  in  this  disease.  It  was  a 
grand  success.  It  is  impossible  for  the  inflammation  to  cause  suppuration  if  the  ice  be 
applied  before  that  result  has  occurred.  It  is,  too,  a  most  agreeable  remedy.  My  first 
paper  on  this  treatment  may  be  found  in  the  PkUaddphia  Medical  and  8urgic(U  Reporter 
of  August  16th,  1878. 

CBOUP 

Is  an  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe.  In  the 
early  stage,  before  the  strong  fibrinous  membrane  has  been  produced  by  the  unchecked 
inflammation,  the  application  of  ice  to  the  front  of  the  trachea  will  almost  certainly 
prove  quickly  curative,  because  the  ice  is  so  dose  to  the  inflamed  tissue  that  the  inflam- 
mation cannot  continue  and  extend,  but  will  as  certainly  and  speedily  be  arrested  as 
it  is  in  mastitis.  Many  practitioners  have  fix>m  time  to  time  spoken  of  its  great  value, 
'  and  I  can  bear  testimony  of  the  same  character.  It  is  amazing  to  know  that  turpentine 
and  other  external  irritants  are  stiU  perslBtently  used.  How  do  these  things  act?  Who 
ever  has  seen  relief  produced  by  them  ?  Scores  of  times  I  have  seen  children  thus  toi^ 
tured  without  an  iota  of  relief.  Laryngitis  is,  too,  subdued  by  the  application  of  ice  in 
the  same  way.  In  what  is  caUe4  hoarseness  from  bad  cold,  I  have  seen  prompt  and 
pleasant  efiects  fix>m  the  same  treatment,  and  in  quinsy  have  used  it  for  the  last  thirty 
years  with  the  best  results.    It  is,  too,  with  ice  water  in  the  mouth,  agreeable  to  the 

patient. 

PNEUMONIA 

Is  an  inflammation  of  the  lung.  The  fever  and  pain  are  caused  by  the  local  disease. 
Just  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  severity  will  be  the  gravity  of  the  general  symp- 
toms and  the  danger.  K  the  local  affection  can  be  arrested,  the  suffering  and  danger 
will  disappear.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  every  febrile  condition  of  the  system  is  caused 
by  a  local  irritation  or  inflammation,  and  knowing  from  much  experience  how  efficient 
the  cold  is  when  applied  over  the  diseased  lung,  to  aid  in  the  arrest  of  the  extension 
of  the  inflammation,  I  apply  it  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  it  will  be  pleasant  to 
the  patient  and  aid  in  his  recovery  by  reducing  local  and  general  heat  of  the  system. 
A  few  winters  ago,  two  boys,  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  were  ill  with  this 
disease,  and  the  ice  cloths  and  bladders  of  ice  and  water  were  freely  used.  They  both 
said  the  application  was  most  pleasant;  the  great  sense  of  heat  giving  way  to  a  cool, 
agreeable  condition.  I  have  used  this  remedy  often ;  always  with  comfort  to  the  patient 
and  satisfaction  to  myself.  You  think  poultices  are  better  ?  You  have  never  tried  the 
cold.  For  nearly  forty  years  I  had  experience  with  the  blisters  and  poultices,  and 
know  how  they  caused  the  patients  to  suffer,  and  of  what  doubtful  value  they  were. 

TYPHOID  FEYEB. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  was  called  in  haste  to  one  of  my  patient's,  who,  on  a 
previous  visit,  was  doing  well,  and  found  her  pale  and  prostrate,  from  an  enormous 
hemorrhage  from  the  bowels.     A  bladder  filled  with  ice  and  water  was  at  once  placed 
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over  the  right  ileo-csecal  r^on;  the  discharge  soon  ceased  and  she  went  on  to  recover. 
'^She  might  have  gotten  well  withont  it?''  That  is,  perhaps,  true.  Bat  it  shows 
that  the  cold,  so  much  dreaded,  is  not  objectionable.  Two  years  since  wa»  called  to  a 
similar  case  by  a  friend.  A  yoang  married  woman  had  an  exhausting  hemorrhage. 
Bladders  of  ice  and  water  were  applied.  The  pale,  prostrate  woman,  worn  down  by 
her  two  weeks'  illness  and  the  hemorrhage,  was  not  chilled,  but  comfortable  under  its 
use.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  common  belief  that  this  crisis,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  relief 
in  some  cases;  but  that  there  is  no  danger  in  the  use  of  the  cold  over  the  inflamed  area, 
is  an  important  fact,  and  was  well  shown  here,  the  patient  being  comfortable  under  its 
use  and  recovering  speedily.  For  many  years,  whenever  in  this  fever  soreness  was 
maniiested  in  the  right  iliac  region,  I  have  had  ice  applied  there,  to  allay  irritation  and 
avert  hemorrhage;  and,  doubtless,  with  success  in  some  cases,  as  none  have  since 
occurred,  where  the  ice  and  ice  water  were  freely  applied  over  the  tender  abdomen. 

In  1879,  four  adults  of  one  fiimily  had  typhoid  fever;  three  suffered  from  much 
bronchial  affection,  with  a  tenacious,  slightly  bloody  expectoration,  with  a  sense  of  heat 
and  oppression.  Cloths  dipped  in  ice  water  were  freely  applied  over  the  front  of  the 
chest.  The  cold  was  agreeable,  relieved  the  unpleasant  sense  of  heat,  and  all  recov- 
ered. Whenever,  in  this  disease,  the  fever  is  high,  my  practice  has  been  to  sponge  the 
body  and  limbs  with  cool  water,  and  to  give  plenty  of  cold  water  as  drink.  The  poul- 
tice is  simply  dignsting,  oppressive  and  useless. 

BUBUMATISM. 

I  have  never  seen  a  metastasis  of  this  disease  to  some  other  part  caused  by  cold 
applications  to  an  inflamed  rheumatic  joint.  My  patients  have  used  them  many  a  time, 
with  great  comfort  and  entire  safety.  There  lives  near  to  me  now  a  woman  of  fifry 
years,  who,  when  under  twenty,  was  suffering  greatly  with  rheumatism  of  the  ankle?; 
they  were  so  hot,  swelled  and  painful  that  she  was  advised  by  me  to  put  them  into  a 
bucket  of  cold  spring  water.  It  was  most  comfortable  to  her,  and  since  that  time, 
whenever  attacked,  she  resorts  to  that  means  of  cure.  To  joints  where  it  can  be  readily 
applied,  I  invariably  have  it  used.  Here  let  me  call  attention  to  the  tradition  so  firmly 
fixed  in  the  mind  of  nearly  all  practitioners,  that  '^cold  applications  to  the  inflamed 
joints  in  rheumatism  will  drive  the  rheumatism  to  the  brain  or  heart."  What  is  it  that 
will  be  driven  ?  What  is  rheumatism  ?  The  heat,  the  swelling,  the  pain  of  the  joint  ? 
And  is  the  heat  of  the  system,  the  fever,  so-called,  caused  by  the  inflamed  joint? 
Yes,  that  is  my  opinion.  You  think  it  a  constitutional  disease,  do  you  ?  Well,  what  of 
it,  if  it  be  so  ?  Shall  I  abstain  from  allaying  the  inflammation  in  the  joint;  allow  it  to 
torture  the  patient  and  keep  up  the  fever,  from  a  mere  fancy  that  the  disease  is  in  the 
blood,  possibly  a  germ,  and  that  the  cold,  by  heading  off  this  outbreak  in  the  joint, 
may  compel  it  to  seek  an  outlet  elsewhere?  Relieve  the  joints  and  your  patient  will 
soon  be  welL  Be  your  general  treatment  what  it  may,  aid  it  by  the  local  application 
of  cold  to  the  affected  joints. 

In  conclusion,  the  feversj  so  called,  claim  attention.  I  group  them,  and  say  the 
general  redaction  of  temperature  by  cooling  drinks  and  cool  sponging  with  water,  and 
special  local  applications  of  ice  or  ice  water  to  inflamed  organs  or  tissues,  to  aid  the 
judicious  use  of  medicine,  is  good  practice.  But  there  is  yet  a  question  which  you 
will  be  quick  to  ask  me,  namely,  Where,  in  fevers,  is  the  local  inflammation  which 
causes  the  fever,  the  increased  temperature?  And  I  shall  answer  as  soon  as  the 
questioner  proves  that  no  local  disease  exists  in  these  fevers. 
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The  following  paper  was  read  by  title : — 

THE  APPLICATION  OP  ALCOHOLIC   STIMULANTS   TO  MEDICINE, 

HAVING  ESPECIAL  RELATION  TO  THE  THERAPEUTICS  OF 

ALCOHOL  IN  DISEASE. 

APPLICATION    DE  STIMULANTS   ALCOOLIQUBS  X   LA   MEDECINE,   AYANT    UN 

RAPPORT  SPECIAL  i  LA  THERAPBUTIQUB   DB  L'ALCOOL 

DANS  LES  MALADIES. 

DIE  ANWENDUNO  ALKOHOLISCHER  REIZMTTTEL  AUF  DIB  MEDIZIN,  MIT  SPEZIELLER 
RiJCKSICHT  AUF  DEN  THEBAPEUTISCHEN  NUTZEN  DES  ALKOHOLS  IN  KRANKUEITEN. 

BY  EDWARD  N.  LIELL,  M.  D., 
Of  New  York. 

The  rabject  of  the  application  of  alcoholic  stimolaats  to  medicine  is  of  snch  vast 
importance,  and  the  expieasion  of  opinion  among  medical  men  as  to  its  application  and 
utility  in  disease  so  varied,  that  a  few  words  npon  my  part,  I  trust,  will  not  be  amiss 
in  endeavoring  to  place  the  matter  before  yon  in,  as  I  deem  it,  its  true  sphere  of  nse- 
ftilnesB.  I  shall  have  reference,  and  concern  myself  in  this  paper  only,  to  the  indica- 
tions presented  for  its  nse  in  disease;  in  tact,  to  deal  with  the  therapeutics  of  alcohol  in 
Hliwaiw^  leaving  out  of  consideration  all  other  questions  pertaining  to  it. 

There  are  those  who  to  this  day  will  be  found  enjoining  the  practice  of  abstention, 
believing  the  administration  of  alcohol  to  be  wholly  unnecessary;*  others  are  more 
guarded  in  the  matter,  in  that  they  believe  it  usefhl  in  certain  forms  of  disease;  still 
cfUiers,  and  at  the  present  time  by  far  the  greater  number,  take  a  more  pronounced 
view  and  advocate  the  administration  of  alcohol,  or  the  principle  of  judicious  stimula- 
aoHf  to  be  legitimate,  and  the  only  rational  couise  to  pursue,  especially  in  acute  febrile 
disease. 

But  why  should  these  varied  opinions  or  disagreement  of  &ucto  exist  among  the 
members  of  our  profession?  they  who,  as  regarded  by  the  laity,  are  specially  trained 
to  observe,  because  of  intimate  contact  among  their  fellow  men.  In  the  words  of  Sir 
Dyoe  Duckworth  (**On  the  Medical  Injunction  of  Stimulants  in  Disease  and  Health.*' 
Britiah  Medical  Journal^  Nov.  10th,  1886,)  **  there  is  no  middle  oonrse  to  pursue;  either 
stimulants  are  all  right  if  they  be  rightly  used,  or  they  are  all  wrong  if  they  be  used  at 
all,  or  in  any  degree. '* 

No  routine  practice  can  be  made  in  the  use  of  alcohol  in  disease,  nor  are  we  to 
nndeiBtand  snch  was  intended;  the  true  clinical  acumen  is  called  for  in  determining 
the  neoeasity  for  its  use,  as  for  any  other  drug. 

The  injudicious  or  indiscriminate  use  of  alcohol  is  certainly  to  be  opposed;  but  to 
eondemn  it  entirely  because  of  its  abuse,  seems  to  me  an  argument  that  would  con- 
demn for  the  same  reason  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  reliable  and  more  or  less  so-called 
dangerous  remedies. 

We  are  told  by  some  that  the  practice  of  alcoholic  stimulation  frequently  aggravates 
tains  of  morbid  symptoms,  establishing  new  centres  of  Irritation,  and  thus  proving 
somewhat  disastrous  in  its  effects  upon  disease;  also  leading  to  the  undermining  of  the 
morals  of  the  patient.  Such,  no  doubt,  is  the  fact  where  stimulants  are  administered 
indiscriminately,  either  in  excessive  doses  or  imnecessarily;  when  properly  and  judi- 
ciously administered,  however,  its  action  is  highly  favorable,  increasing  the  power  of 
resistance  to  disease. 

The  remarkable  statement  has  but  lately  been  made  that  *'  the  range  of  the  use  of 
alcohol  in  disease  is  very  restricted,  and  its  use  in  disease  with  the  object  of  keeping 
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up  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  certainly  unscientific;  it  is  but  adding  another  com- 
plication to  the  disease  already  existing,  and  frequently  antidotes  other  remedies. '' 

Let  us  see  if  there  is  any  proof  for  the  above  statement,  by  asking,  what  is  the  prop- 
erty of  alcohol  in  relation  to  animal  heat,  muscular  power  and  nervous  energy;  is  it 
utilized  in  the  animal  economy  ? 

There  are  certain  points  of  interest  that  bear  directly  upon  its  administration  in 
disease,  in  that  the  true  therapeutics  of  its  employment  has  reference  to  its  tolerance 
and  the  limitations  as  to  quantity;  the  individual  case  and  stage  of  the  disease,  age,  sex, 
etc.  Most  of  us  are  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  the  fact  that,  in  the  febrile  state,  the 
relations  between  health  and  disease,  as  regards  the  quantity  of  alcohol  taken,  are  cer^ 
tainly  changed,  in  that,  in  disease,  a  much  larger  quantity  can  be  administered  without 
producing  any  morbid  phenomena.  The  £act  is  evident,  and  there  is  little  need,  there- 
fore, to  state,  that  because  of  the  moral  and  physical  evils  attending  the  abuse  of 
alcohol,  especially  as  a  beverage,  prejudice  against  its  use  in  disease  has  naturally  been 
excited. 

In  the  employment  of  remedial  measures,  we  should  look  beyond  the  immediate 
results  of  treatment,  and  have  due  regard  to  the  remote  effects  of  certain  remedies,  as 
not  infrequently  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  of  the  ii^urious  remote  effects 
of  measures  which  are  immediately  beneficial;  frequently,  therefore,  in  our  anxiety  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  the  patient,  we  allow  ourselves  to  forget  certain  precautions 
necessary  in  our  treatment  To  defend  the  administration  of  alcohol,  especially  in 
acute  febrile  disease,  requires  some  conception  of  its  action  upon  the  human  organism. 
Regarded  as  a  stimulant,  when  given  in  moderate  doses,  its  immediate  action  is  upon 
the  sympathetic,  combined  with  a  sedative  influence  upon  the  vaso-inhibitory  nerves, 
thus  increasing  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  heart  action,  and  causing  dilatation  of 
the  capillaries,  diffusing  a  temporary  warmth  throughout  the  body,  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  nerve  centres. 

The  existence  of  high  temperature  includes  active  destructive  metamorphosis,  with 
excessive  oxidation  of  tissue,  constituting,  generally,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  symp- 
toms of  disease.  The  researches  of  Anstie  {PractUionery  Lend.,  1874,  xiii);  Binz. 
{Practitioner^  Lond.,  1869,  iii);  Ringer  {Proe,  Bay,  Med,  and  Chir.  Soc.,  Loud.,  1866,  v) 
Riegel  {DetU,  ArcMvf.  Klin,  Med.,  Leipzig,  1874,  xii),  and  others,  prove  that  alcohol,  in 
moderate  doses,  causes  a  small,  and  in  larger  doses,  a  considerable  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture, the  diminution  in  temperature  being  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  alcohol 
ingested;  this  reduction,  however,  is  but  temporary,  lasting,  in  moderate  doses,  but  a 
few  hours;  the  quick,  tense  pulse  almost  invariably  becomes  slower,  and  at  the  same 
time  stronger. 

On  therapeutical  grounds,  the  large  proportion  of  hydrogen  contained  in  alcohol, 
when  oxidized  in  the  body,  would  seem  to  augment  the  temperature;  practically,  how- 
ever, as  proved  by  Binz  (the  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Prac- 
titioner, Lond.,  1869,  iii),  '*  the  fact  has  been  overlooked,  that  the  influence  which  checks 
other  oxidation  processes  is  more  powerful  than  the  effect  of  its  own  oxidation, 
accounting,  therefore,  for  the  reduction  of  temperature  in  the  administration  of  alcohol; 
alcohol  is,  therefore,  apyretic  in  its  action,  as  also  paratriptic,  in  protecting  the  tissues 
from  oxidation  by  its  own  powers  of  oxidation.''  Another  influence  which  alcohol 
possesses  is  its  sedative  and  hypnotic  effect,  due  to  its  action  upon  nerve  tissue,  calm- 
ing the  restlessness  and  erratic  movements  of  an  excited  brain;  in  other  words,  lessen- 
ing excitement  and  calming  delirium  ;  this  can  be  brought  about  more  quickly  by 
moderate  doses  of  alcohol,  repeated  more  or  less  often,  than  by  any  other  means;  the 
parched  and  dry  tongue  and  skin  also  become  moist. 

From  these  practical  observations,  therefore,  not  easily  controverted,  is  shown  the 
fact  that  alcohol,  when  introduced  into  the  system,  creates  and  evolves  heat,  due  to 
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its  tmpid  decomposition;  in  other  words,  aloohol  feeds  organic  combustion,  thus  creating 
and  evolving  heat. 

Too  free  alcoholic  stimalation  leads  to  interfeienoe  with  endosmosis  and  exosmosis 
in  the  long  capillaries,  and  thus  with  its  free  oxidation  in  the  system.  , 

In  acute  febrile  and  inflammatory  disease  the  oigans  essential  to  the  digestion  and 
absorption  of  food  are  to  a  great  extent  affected;  nnder  the  circumstances,  the  matter 
of  a  supporting  treatanent  is  to  be  strongly  considered,  and  it  is  here  that  alcohol  plays 
an  important  part,  having  a  special  and  favorable  influence  as  well  upon  digestion,  in 
that  it  decidedly  increases  both  the  acidity  and  flow  of  the  gastric  juice;  if  given  in  such 
amount  as  not  to  be  fully  utilized  and  disposed  of,  its  action  is  that  of  a  veritable 
poison,  in  that  the  reverse  of  its  fi^vorable  action  is  the  case. 

Does  aloohol  undergo  combustion  when  introduced  into  the  system,  and  thus  act  as 
a  food,  aside  fiom  its  stimulant  action  ?  In  other  words,  can  alcohol  be  considered  a 
food  as  well  as  a  medicine,  in  relation  to  disease,  or  is  it  eliminated  in  greater  part 
unchanged,  by  the  various  emunctories  ?  The  exjierimentB  of  Lallemand,  Duroy  and 
Perrin  (on  the  r51e  of  alcohol  and  anaesthetics  in  the  oiganism,  Paris,  1860),  as  also 
those  of  Richardson  {Medietd  TimcB  and  QazeUe,  London,  1869,  ii),  showed  that  when 
takoi  into  the  system,  idoohol  is  freely  eliminated  as  aloohol,  apparently  unchanged, 
and  could,  therefore,  in  no  sense  be  termed  a  food;  these  experiments  were  not  conclu- 
sive however,  in  that  actually  they  showed  but  a  part  of  the  idcohol  was  excreted  and  , 
eliminated,  the  quantities  administered  at  a  time  being  excessive,  oxidation  of  which 
was  impossible  within  the  time  limited. 

The  researches  of  Liebig  and  Baudot  {Union  MHicale^  Paris,  1863,  xx,  1864,  xxi), 
and  later  on  those  of  Anstie  {Praetitioner^  London,  1874,  xiii);  Dupr^  {Pradiiumer, 
London,  1872,  viii);  Brunton  {PraetUioner,  London,  1876,  zvi);  Thudichum,  H.  C. 
Wood  and  other  physiologistB,  however,  tend  to  prove  satisfoctorily  that,  when  admin- 
istered in  moderate  quantities,  and  at  the  same  time  judiciously,  it  is  practically 
wholly  consumed  in  the  system,  and  not  eliminated  as  alcohol,  showing,  therefore,  its 
actual  value  as  a  food.  In  the  excellent  paper  by  Dupr6,  on  the  ^  ^  Elimination  of  Alco- 
hol," is  shown  thefkct,  that  there  exists  normally  in  the  human  urine  a  substance 
which,  by  distilling  the  urine  with  an  add,  gives  the  reaction  ordinarily  employed  for 
the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  idoohol;  this  has,  no  doubt,  as  stated  by  Dupr^,  led 
some  experimenters  to  the  belief  that  the  elimination  of  alcohol  continued  much  longer 
than  in  reality  it  did. 

In  the  words  of  Brunton  (Physiological  Action  of  Aloohol,  Practitioner ^  London,  1876, 
xvi),  **  We  may  conclude  that,  in  moderate  doses,  alcohol  undergoes  combustion  in  the 
body,  supplying  energy,  yielding  warmth  and  tending  to  sustain  life  in  the  same  way 
that  sugar  would  do,  and  is  therefore  to  be  reckoned  as  a  food,  greatly  increasing  its 
utility  in  disease." 

The  apparent  unphysiological  and  hurried  acceptance  of  the  conclusions  of  Lalle- 
mand, Duroy  and  Perrin,  as  regards  idoohol  not  being  a  food,  seems  to  i>ervade  still, 
after  many  years,  the  minds  of  many  medical  men;  fhrthermore,  if  aloohol  is  to  be 
reckoned  as  a  ''nerve  stimulant,"  incapable  of  adding  substantial  aid  and  force  to  the 
body,  how  are  we  to  explain  its  happy  action  in  acute  febrile  disease  !  Its  action  as  a 
"  nerve  stimulant "  is,  as  stated  by  Anstie,  *'  merely  to  encourage  its  rise  in  states  of 
chronic  feebleness,  marked  by  outward  signs  which  are  the  reverse  of  those  of  the 
febrile  state,  and  more  especially  for  conditions  of  nervous  exhaustion  complicated  with 
mental  depression." 

In  acute  febrile  disease,  aloohol  undeigoes  combustion  itself,  instead  of  the  tissues  ; 
in  other  words,  though  not  adding  to  the  growth  of  any  tissue,  it  certainly  protects  it 
against  oxidation  by  its  own  oxidation,  thus  retarding  tissue  change  incident  to  the 
vital  processes.     This  combustion  and  apparent  entire  consumption  of  idcohol  in  the 
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system  is  at  the  expense  of  the  ox  jgen  to  be  applied  for  the  natoial  heating  of  the 
body,  being,  as  stated,  a  process  of  oxidation,  this  chemical  change  taking  place  only  in 
proportion  to  the  amonnt  of  oxygen  existing  in  the  blood;  Mrhereas,  in  the  experiments 
of  L^lemand,  the  amount  of  alcohol  ingested  being  excessive,  or  the  percentage  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood  lessened,  a  more  or  less  greater  proportion  of  the  alcohol  may  be 
recovered  by  the  excreta. 

In  nnmerous  instances  of  disease,  where  the  danger  of  failing  heart  power  is  to  be 
averted  for  a  few  days  or  even  longer,  or  where  the  patient  either  reftises  or  r^ects  any 
form  of  natriment,  the  administration  of  alcohol  will  be  found  of  great  service,  tiding 
the  patient  over  the  worst  stages,  being  therefore  the  agent  by  which  he  is  kept  alive 
and  recovery  possible.  We  are  all  aware  that  in  acute  febrile  disturbances  the  increase 
of  temperature  produces  not  only  a  lack  of  desire  for  ordinary  food,  but  more  or  less 
arrest  of  the  muscular  acts  necessary  to  the  forwarding  of  the  solution  of  the  blood  ; 
alcohol  here  seems  to  fulfill  the  wants  of  the  system  in  this  respect ;  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  appropriate,  therefore,  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease and  the  strength  of  the  patient  to  resist  it,  having  special  reference  to  the  rapidity 
of  oxidation  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  ;  with  greatly  increased  temperature  and  rapid 
oxidation  of  the  tissues,  its  employment  is  especially  beneficial,  acting  both  as  a  medi- 
cine and  food,  the  latter  especially,  because  it  replaces  the  tissues  of  the  body,  in  that 
it  affords  material  for  the  oxidation  process  to  feed  upon.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  stated, 
in  a  concise  way,  that  the  meagreness  of  its  nutritious  properties  is  often  made  up  in 
usefulness  by  the  rapidity  of  its  assimilation  ;  also,  that  it  requires  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  digestive  and  assimilative  force,  at  the  same  time  being  an  element  of  heat  and 
force  to  the  system.  Finally,  in  the  words  of  Diyardin-Beaumetz  (On  the  Beverages  in 
Common  Use,  Therap.  Oaz,^  Nov.,  1886),  *' alcohol  is  a  food,  a  waste-restraining  food, 
which,  instead  of  energizing  the  combustions,  slows  them,  by  robbing  the  haemoglobin 
of  the  blood-corpuscles  of  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen ;  the  character  of  alcohol  as  an 
aliment,  therefore,  may  not  improperly  be  included,  in  a  therapeutical  sense." 

Caution  is  certainly  required  in  its  employment,  especially  when  employed  for  a 
prolonged  time.  Many  of  us  have  been  made  aware,  however,  of  the  fact  that  appar- 
ently unlimited  quantities  of  alcohol  may  be  given  in  ^me  forms  and  stages  of  disease, 
which  otherwise  appear  hopeless,  without  any  untoward  efiects ;  in  such  cases,  the 
carrying  of  it  to  intoxication  is  what  is  required.  The  physician  should  have  due 
regard  for,  or  be  guided  greatly  by  the  feelings  or  desires  of  his  iMitient,  if  any  sense  of 
discomfort  is  expressed  from  its  previous  administration ;  in  fact,  when  a  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  to  its  efiects  exists.  He  should  not  fail  to  ascertain  for  himself  that  the 
dosage  required  during  the  illness  of  the  patient  is  relinquished  when  the  occasion  for 
its  employment  has  ceased  ;  also,  that  the  amount  administered  in  the  acute  stages  of 
disease  is  gradually  lessened  toward  convalescence ;  a  failure  to  perform  this  duty 
not  infrequently  leads  to  a  craving  for  alcoholic  stimulants. 

The  question  of  alcohol  being  generated  in  the  animal  organism  through  the  diges- 
tive processes,  especially  in  the  combustion  of  the  carbohydrates,  is  one  still  undecided 
and  open  to  farther  research;  the  probability  of  such,  however,  is  highly  suggestive. 
Not  in&equently  the  unfortunate  impulse  to  alcoholic  excesses  is  due  to  its  indiscrimi- 
nate and  careless  prescribing  in  diseases  '*  nervous  'Mn  character,  especially  in  women. 
This  is  a  melancholy  fact,  and  to  expose  them  to  such  temptation  is  certainly  to  be 
decried,  when  we  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  their  power  of  mental  resistance,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  generally  weak.  Cases  are  met  with,  however,  not  infrequently, 
and  so  constituted  that  they  are  utterly,  and  thus  unfortunately,  unable  to  bear  any 
mental  strain  whatever,  succumbing  almost  immediately  to  its  efiects.  Relief  is  cer- 
tainly afforded  by  having  recourse  to  temporary  alcoholic  stimulation. 

In  reference  to  the  assertion  that  the  employment  of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  acute 
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febrile  diseaae  is  apt  to  lead  to  sabseqaent  excesses;  on  the  contrary,  a  moie  or  less 
rapid  intolerance  is  obserrable  veiy  early  in  its  administration,  due  to  the  quantity 
indicated  and  ingested  in  the  short  space  of  time.  The  reverse,  however,  is  evidently 
the  case  in  chronic  and  nervous  diseases. 

In  the  application  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  to  enumerate  the  various  diseases  in 
which  its  administration  is  deemed  advisable,  would  consume  too  much  time.  I  shall 
content  myself  by  referring  to  the  main  indications  and  morbid  conditions  presenting 
themselves.  To  choose  the  proper  moment  for  their  employment  is  essential;  we  are 
not  to  administer  them  too  early  in  the  disease,  where  no  special  indication  presents 
itself,  especially  so  in  severe  general  inflammations,  where  a  dilatation  of  the  arteries 
and  obstruction  of  the  capillaries  exists.  First  of  all,  we  are  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  of  the  resistance  of  the  patient  to  the  disease,  whatsoever  the  latter  may  be. 
It  is  argued  by  some  that  their  administration  is  to  be  deferred  until  the  appearance  of 
adynamia,  but  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  we  are  not  to  wait  until  signs  of  dan- 
ger arise,  but  rather  to  anticipate  them,  resorting  to  stimulants  with  little  hesitation 
when  necessary.  In  acute  febrile  disease  we  are  to  take  into  consideration,  aside  from 
the  &tct  of  warding  off  threatened  asthenia,  the  Intensity  of  the  pyrexia,  the  cerebral 
symptoms  and  state  of  the  digestive  and  assimilative  processes.  The  existence  of 
pyrexia  in  itself^  unaccompanied  by  any  other  signs,  does  not  call  for  its  employment. 
Once,  however,  the  indications  arise  and  are  recognized,  measures  should  be  immedi- 
ately taken  to  counteract  or  avert  any  threatening  danger.  Under  whatever  circum- 
stances deemed  necessary,  its  administration  should  never  be  left  to  the  hands  of  the 
patient.  Let  me  state  here,  also,  that  in  the  insufficient  and  thus  imperfect  adminis- 
tration of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  acute  febrile  disease,  especially  when  accompanied  by 
qrmptoms  of  adynamia,  we  permit  the  tendency  to  danger  to  increase.  This  would  be 
obviated  by  a  more  strict  attention  to  the  indications  presented  for  their  employment 
in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Again,  not  infrequently,  the  ii^udicious  and  excessive 
administration  of  alcohol,  especially  in  the  form  of  brandy  or  whisky,  undiluted,  leads 
to  a  gastritis,  more  or  less  complicating  the  disease.  Let  the  &ct  that  alcohol  requires 
no  digestion  be  kept  in  view.  It  is  rapidly  difitised  throughout  the  system.  This  dif- 
fusibility  being  more  rapid  when  given  undiluted.  The  indications  for  administering 
it  in  an  undiluted  form  are,  however,  few. 

The  stronger  alcoholics  when  diluted  from  five  to  ten  times  their  bulk  with  water, 
in  febrile  disease,  act  both  as  diuretics  and  diaphoretics,  in  that  the  activity  of  the  kid- 
neys and  sudorific  glands  are  markedly  increased.  As  the  febrile  condition  advances 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  is  to  be  proportionately  increased,  the  reverse  being  the  case 
upon  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  pyrexia  and  toward  convalescence;  when,  however, 
with  the  decrease  in  the  pyrexia,  asthenia  supervenes  more  or  less  rapidly,  as  in  the 
latter  stages  of  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia  and  diphtheria,  stimulants  are  to  be  adminis- 
tered freely  and  often,  without  reserve;  the  appearance  of  adynamia,  in  these  cases 
especially,  frequently  precludes  efforts  at  nourishing  the  patient,  through  a  decided  les- 
sening or  failure  in  the  power  of  the  gastric  juice  to  form  jieptones;  to  support  the  fail- 
ing powers,  therefore,  our  main  dependence  must  be  in  the  employment  of  stimulants. 

In  persons  ill  with  acute  disease  and  previously  ansemic  and  reduced  in  strength, 
the  necessity  for  alcoholic  stimulants  is  more  urgent  than  in  those  previously  healthy 
and  plethoric.  In  phthisis  and  other  wasting  diseases,  the  indications  for  alcoholic 
stimulants  are  undoubted;  aside  from  its  propertyof  retarding  waste  of  tissue,  I  believe 
its  happy  action  is  due  partly  to  its  solvent  action  on  fots,  in  rendering  them  more  easy 
of  digestion  and  assimilation. 

In  sudden  collapse  or  great  prostration  from  recent  hemorrhage  or  shock  due  to 
severe  injuries,  surgical  operations,  or  from  whatever  cause,  with  feeble  or  labored  heart 
action  and  preponderance  of  blood  in  the  venous  system,  it  is  especially  indicated,  and 
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shoald  be  administered  in  the  form  of  brandy  or  whisky,  nndilnted,  its  analeptic  action 
being  desired. 

In  septic  disease,  where  the  powers  of  life  are  actually  oppressed,  as  also  in  puer- 
peral sepsis,  the  resisting  powers  of  the  organism  combined  with  a  sedative  and  hypnotic 
action,  are  best  maintained  by  the  administration  of  alcohol  in  large  doses,  frequently 
repeated;  in  puerperal  sepsis,  tepid  baths  should  also  be  given  in  this  connection,  as 
but  recently  recommended  by  Runge,  of  Dorpat. 

In  the  grave  forms  of  dysentery,  with  accompanying  adynamia,  we  have  an 
immediate  indication  for  resorting  to  its  use.  In  diphtheria,  with  its  tendency  to  rapid 
heart  failure,  Uttle  danger  exists  in  what  may  seem  free  stimulation;  it  is  indeed  sur- 
prising to  what  extent  stimulation  by  alcohol  may  be  carried  in  severe  cases,  without 
producing  any  ill  effects  or  even  signs  of  intoxication;  it  is  especially  in  these  cases 
marked  by  toxsemia,  that,  aside  from  its  stimulating  property,  stamps  alcohol  as  a  food 
of  great  value.  In  this  connection,  quite  recently,  the  question  has  been  propounded  as  to 
whether  the  sudden  death  after  diphtheria  may  not  be  due  to  thrombosis  or  embolism  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  through  the  power  of  the  alcohol  to  coagulate  the  albumen  of  the 
blood,  induced  by  free  stimulation  ?  The  question  is,  no  doubt,  an  appropriate  one, 
but  I  have  &iled  to  find  any  record  of  such,  and  in  my  own  mind  doubt  very  much  its 
occurrence,  in  so  far  as  induced  by  alcohol,  as  numerous  cases  have  been  reported  of 
sadden  death  fiom  diphtheria  where  no  alcohol  was  administered  in  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

In  the  later  periods  of  life,  the  necessity  for  stimiilants  is  always  greater,  and  in 
whatever  febrile  disease,  where  the  patient  is  addicted  to  the  free  use  of  alcohol,  the 
latter  should  never  be  withheld. 

In  nervous  diseases  great  care  and  discrimination  should  be  exercised,  there  being 
but  litUe  indication  for  the  application  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  Where  there  exists  an 
aversion  to  liquors,  the  dry  or  what  are  termed  stronger  wines,  because  of  their  richness 
in  alcohol,  are  also  indicated  in  febrile  disease  and  states  of  prostration. 

In  chronic  diseases  vrith  more  or  less  anorexia,  the  giving  of  the  red  or  light  wines, 
because  of  their  tonic  character,  will  be  found  beneficial  in  increasing  the  appetite  and 
aiding  the  digestion  of  food ;  again,  in  individuals  possessing  but  feeble  powers  of  resist- 
ance, especially  in  the  aged,  the  administration  of  lighter  or  even  the  stronger  wines,  in 
moderate  doses,  will  prove  especially  beneficial. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  refer  to  the  effervescent  or  sparkling  wines,  especially 
champagne;  containing  but  a  small  percentage  of  alcohol,  and  because  of  the  presence  of 
the  carbonic  acid,  it  is  especially  serviceable,  not  only  as  a  quick  stimulant  and  restorative 
in  cases  of  exhaustion,  but  in  allaying  gastric  irritability  and  obstinate  vomiting,  it 
being  retained  where  other  measures  of  treatment  are  rejected  and  prove  fhtile;  in 
numerous  instances  I  have  found  it  the  best  and  only  difitisible  stimulant  to  be 
employed,  its  rapidity  of  action  and  exhilarating  power  being,  in  all  probability,  due  to 
a  vinous  ether  difitused  by  the  liberated  carbonic  add. 

In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  support  life  by  nutritious  enemata,  the  addi- 
tion of  alcoholic  stimulants  vrill  be  found  of  service,  as  also  in  accelerating  their  absorp- 
tion. Its  use,  hypodermically,  in  sudden  collapse  or  shock  after  surgical  operations,  is 
so  well  known  that  I  refrain  from  any  farther  mention  in  this  regard.  In  this  oonnec- 
tion,  it  would  be  well  to  state,  that  in  affections  of  the  bladder  and  urinary  organs, 
especially  the  various  forms  of  Bright's  disease;  in  the  various  hepatic  affections  and 
in  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism  uncomplicated  by  severe  endo-  or  pericarditis,  alcohol 
is  oontraindicated.  Finally,  that  the  adulteration  of  liquors  and  wines  has  a  distinct 
bearing  upon  a  discussion  of  the  therapeutics  of  alcohol  seems  to  me  evident,  inasmuch 
as  in  its  employment  we  apply  the  various  liquors  and  wines,  greatly  because  of  their 
bouquet  and  fiavor,  in  place  of  alcohol  in  its  pure  state;  in  desiring  its  true  physio- 
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logical  effects,  thereibre,  we  are  to  be  carefiil  always  to  ascertain  and  select  a  pure 
article. 

A  r^sum^  of  the  preceding  may  be  tersely  given  as  follows:  (1)  In  alcohol,  we  have 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  sabstantial  itgents  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  combining, 
aside  fiom  stimolant,  anti-thermic,  paratriptic,  alimentary  and  tonic  properties.  (2) 
The  mechanism  of  its  favorable  action  upon  the  animal  organism  and  its  utility  in 
disease,  more  especially  acute  febrile,  may  be  explained  in  several  ways :  (a)  its 
dynamic  action,  particularly  in  greatly  lowered  arterial  tension,  in  increasing  and 
sustaining  the  vital  powers,  through  its  action  upon  the  vascular  system  and  nerve 
centres;  (b)  its  antithermic  or  apyretic  property,  in  causing  a  reduction  of  temperature 
apparently  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  idcohol  ingested;  (e)  its  alimentary  and 
paratriptic  property,  due  to  its  own  combustion  and  oxidation,  thus  retarding  disinte- 
gration and  oxidation  of  the  tisBues.  (3)  No  routine  practice  can  be  made  in  the  use 
of  alcohol  in  disease ;  each  case  should  be  treated  upon  its  merits  and  the  indications 
presented  ;  because  of  the  advantages  accruing  in  most,  its  unqualified  recommenda- 
tion in  all  disease  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  in  this  way,  it  should  be  prescribed,  similar  to 
any  other  drug  or  therapeutical  measure. 

(4)  Finally,  measures  adopted  with  the  view  of  modifying  or  protecting  any  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  tissues  in  disease,  are  certainly  legitimate  and  rational  in  pro- 
cedure. 


The  following  paper  was  read  by  tide  : — 

THE  PROTEIDS  OF  THE  SEEDS  OP  ABRUS  PRECATORIUS 

(JEQUmiTY)  AND  A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THEIR 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION. 

LBS  PROTEIDES  DES  GRAINES  DE  LA  LIANE  X  R^GLISSB  (ABRE)  ET  UN 
BREP  RAPPORT  DE  LBUR  ACTION  PHY8I0L0GIQUE. 

DIE  PBOTEm-STOFFE  DES  ABRUS  PRBCATORIUS-(JEQUIRITY)-SAMENS,  NEBST  EURZEBf 
BEEICHT  tJBER  IHRB  PHT8IOLOOISCHE  WIRKUNQ. 

BY  SIDNET  MARTIN  M.D.,  B.  8C.  (LOND.), 

In  a  communication  made  to  the  Royal  Society*  this  year  I  showed  that  the  proteids 
existing  in  jequirity  seeds  were  similar  in  chemical  properties  to  those  occnrriug  in  otlier 
seeds,  and  consisted  of  a  globulin  and  an  albumoee. 

The  globulin  and  albumose  are  best  extracted  by  treating  the  ground  seeds  (which 
have  been  fieed  from  the  red  cuticle)  with  an  excess  of  15  per  cent,  sodium  chloride, 
filtering,  and  saturating  the  filtrate  with  neutral  ammonium  sulphate,  which  causes  a 
precipitation  of  both  the  proteids.  Collecting  this  precipitate,  mixing  it  with  distilled 
water  and  dialysing  it  for  several  days,  throws  down  the  globulin  in  great  part,  leaving  the 
remainder  of  the  globulin  and  the  whole  of  the  albumose  in  solution.  The  globulin 
was  collected  in  a  ftlter  and  washed  with  distilled  water  for  two  days,  until  the  wash- 
ings gave  no  evidence  of  a  soluble  proteid ;  the  proteid  in  the  filter  was  then  only 
globulin.  It  was  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  albumose  was  purified  by  filtering  the 
dialysed  liquid  into  rectified  spirit  and  allowing  the  precipitate  formed  in  the  liquid  to 
stand  for  three  to  six  months,  when  the  whole  of  the  globulin  was  coagulated  and  the  albu- 


♦  Proe,  Royal  Soc.,  Vol.  XLii  (1887.) 
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min  oonld  be  obtained  in  solution  by  treating  the  dried  precipitate  with  distilled  water. 
The  solation  was  re-precipitated  by  filtering  into  absolute  alcohol ;  filtered  again  and 
dried  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Clinical  properties  of  the  proteids  of  Ahrus  seeds. 

Globulin. — The  globulin  belongs  to  what  I  have  elsewhere  called  the  class  of  vegetable 
paraglobuHns,*  from  their  resemblance  to  animal  paraglobulin.  1.  Abms-paraglobnlin 
is  readily  soluble  in  10  to  15  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate  solution; 
to  a  leas  extent  soluble  in  a  five  i>er  cent.  NaCl  solution,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  0.75  per 
cent.  2.  It  is  completely  precipitated  fiom  solution  by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride 
after  acidifying,  and  with  neutral  ammonium  sulphate.  3.  It  is  coagulated  by  heat  in 
ten  per  cent,  magnesium  sulphate  solution  between  75**  and  80°  C.  4.  It  is  precipitated 
from  solution  by  dialysis,  but  the  precipitate  is  still  soluble  in  saline  solutions  ;  it  is  not 
precipitated  by  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  35°  to  40°  C.  for  even  48  hours.  In  these 
two  &ct8  it  difiers  markedly  from  the  other  class  of  vegetable  globulins  I  have  differen- 
tiated ;t  viz.,  the  myosins  existing  in  cereals,  which  are  not  only  precipitated  by 
dialysis,  but  are  changed  into  an  albuminate  ;  i.  e.,  a  body  insoluble  in  saline  solutions 
but  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies  ;  and  which  are  precipitated  or  changed  into  an 
albuminate  by  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  35°  to  40°  C.  for  a  few  hours. 

Abrus-paraglobulin  is  precisely  similar  in  chemical  properties  to  the  globulin  occurring 
in  the  fruit-Juice  of  Carica  Papaya^  from  which  the  ferment  papain  is  extracted.X 

Albumose. — Abrus-albumose  belongs  to  the  large  class  of  what  I  have  called  phytaBm- 
mosesj  v^etable  proteids  which  may  be  considered  intermediate  in  properties  between 
globulins  and  peptones.  Though  resembling  the  animal  albumoses  described  by  RUhne 
and  Chittenden,  they  differ  in  so  many  particulars  as  to  deserve  a  separate  name. 
Abrus-phytalbumose  has  the  following  chemical*  properties :  1.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  or 
boiling  distilled  water,  its  chemical  and  physical  properties  not  being  apparently  altered 
by  boiling  its  solution.  2.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride,  unless 
a  laxge  excess  of  acetic  acid  be  added^  It  is  readily  thrown  down  by  saturation  with 
neutral  ammonium  sulphate.  3.  Nitric  acid  does  not  precipitate  it  unless  solid  sodium 
chloride  be  added  nearly  to  saturation.  4.  Its  solution  gives  a  pink  color  with  sulphate 
of  copper  and  excess  of  potash  (* '  Biuret "  or  peptone  reaction )f. 

Abrus-phytalhumose  is  identical  in  chemical  properties  with  the  phytalhumose  occurring  in 
the  fruit  juice  of  carica  papaya,  vjhich  is  the  proteid  I  have  shown  to  be  closely  associated 
with  the  ferment  ^'' papain."*^ 

I  have  dealt  thus  fully  with  the  preparations  and  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
abrus  proteids  because  of  the  important  bearing  on  their  physiological  action.  Warden 
and  Waddell  have  shown  2  that  the  texic  principle  of  abrus  seed  is  a  proteid  closely 
allied  to  Liebig's  "plant  albumin."  They  obtained  it  from  a  watery  extract  of  the 
seeds.    They  did  not  further  investigate  the  chemical  properties  present. 

In  testing  the  physiological  texic  action  of  a  proteid,  three  points  are  of  prime 
importance: — 

1.  We  must  be  sure  that  there  is  only  one  proteid  present  in  the  solution  used. 

2.  The  presence  of  an  alkaloid  must  be  eliminated. 

3.  The  contamination  or  the  presence  of  bacteria  (schizomycetes)  or  their  spores 
must  be  eliminated. 

As  is  well  known,  the  action  of  jequirity  was  at  first  thought  to  li^  due  to  a  badllos, 
the  so-called  "jequirity  bacillus,"  but  this  has  been  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  the 


*  Joum.  of  Phytiology,  Vol.  vi,  page  353.     Phyiolog,  8oe,  ProCf  Feb.  12, 1887. 
t  Op.  cit,  Proe.  Phy$.  Society,  t  Op.  cit.,  Jour      Phy, 

i  "  The  Non-baciUar  Nature  of  Abrus  Poison."    Calcutta,  1884. 
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experimoits  of  Klein  and  of  Warden  and  WaddelL  Klein,  ftom  his  short  inTestiga- 
tion,  came  to  the  oonclosion  that  the  poison  was  of  a  *' ferment ''  nature  ;*  Warden 
and  Waddell  also  came  to  this  conclusion,  with  the  addendum,  however,  that  the 
**  ferment "  was  closely  associated  with  a  plant  alhumin,  which  they  called  aln-in.  The 
chief  reason  for  considering  the  toxic  principle  a  ^'  ferment/'  was  that  its  activity  was 
destroyed  hy  boiling. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  PBOPEBTIES  OF  THK  ABBUS  PB0TEID8. 

This  part  of  the  investigation  was  done  with  Dr.  Norris  Wolfenden,  who  shares  an 
equal  responsibility  with  me;  and  the  remarks  now  made  must  be  considered  only  as 
a  preliminary  communication. 

In  our  experiments,  we  have  made  use  of  a  solution  of  pure  abrus-paraglobulin  in 
sterilized  fifteen  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  solution,  and  of  a  solution  of  abrus-phytal- 
bumose  in  sterilized  distilled  water.  The  syringe  used  in  inoculating  was  also  care- 
fully sterilized. 

We  have  tested  the  physiological  action  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  instilling  the  liquid 
into  the  eye;  (2)  by  hypodermic  injection.  The  chief  points  in  the  results  we  have 
obtained  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

1.  Abru»-<ilbumo8e  is  much  less  active  than  the  abrus-globulin.  In  the  eye,  it  does 
not  always  produce  conjunctivitis;  subcutaneously,  it  does  not  always  produce  death. 

2.  Abrus-globulin  is  very  toxic  Instilled  into  the  eye  it  produces  ^'  abrus-ophthal- 
mia,"  which,  in  most  cases,  ends  in  recovery,  though  in  some  cases,  the  animal  (rabbit) 
dies  in  a  few  days  (a  fact  previously  noted  by  Klein ).t 

If  abrus  globulin  be  placed  in  a  solid  form  under  the  eyelid,  it  produces  intense 
conjunctivitis,  with  local  ecchymosea, 

Hypodermically,  it  always  kills  the  animal,  even  when  given  in  small  dose;  and  its 
toxic  power  is  proportional  to  the  dose.  It  produces  great  local  congestion  or  oedema, 
with,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  ecchymoses,  sometimes  punctiform,  sometimes  difihse. 
The  post-mortem  signs  agree  with  those  described  by  Warden  and  Waddell. 

3.  The  activity  of  abrus-globulin  is  at  once  and  permanently  destroyed  by  heating 
its  solution  in  saline  up  to  75°  C.  (The  heating  was  performed  gradually;  the  test  tube 
containing  the  solution  of  globulin  being  placed  in  a  flask  full  of  cold  water,  which 
was  heated;  directly  the  temperature  rose  to  75**  C,  or  any  other  temperature  that 
was  desired,  the  test  tube  was  removed  and  rapidly  cooled  under  the  tap).  Heating, 
in  the  manner  described,  up  to  70°  C.  did  not  destroy  the  activity  of  the  globulin,  nor 
was  this  affected  by  any  lower  temperature.  In  ten  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  solu- 
tion, the  globulin  is  coagulated  between  66°  and  73°  Ct  We  find  that  the  toxic  power 
of  the  globulin  is  destroyed  at  this  temperature,  and  we  cannot  but  point  out  that  the 
activity  of  the  poison  seems  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  uncoagulated  condi- 
tion of  the  proteid.  Full  details  of  the  exx)eriments,  with  further  remarks  on  the  albu- 
moee  and  the  action  of  these  proteids  on  protoplasm,  will  shortly  be  published  by  Dr. 
Noxris  Wolfenden  and  myself. 

*  **  Microorganisms  and  Disease."     1884,  p.  165. 

t  Op.  ciU  %  Proc.  Roy.  Soe,,  Vol.  XLII,  p.  333. 
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Dr.  Justus  Andeeb,  of  Munich,  read  a  paper — 

DAS  RESORCIN  UND  SEINE  PRAPARATE. 

RESORCIN  AND  ITS  PREPARATIONS. 

LA  RESOECINE  ET  SES  PEEPARATIONa 

VON  DR.  JUSTUS  ANDEER, 
MUnchen. 

Die  vorliegende  Mittheilong  ist  die  Fracht  meiner  Beobachtungen  wiUuend  eines 
Zeitraumes  von  zehn  Jahren.  Ungeacbtet  der  vielen  Angriffe,  welche  dieses  Mittel 
Yon  Seitenoberflj&chlicber  ControLforBcher  za  erfahren  hatte,  brichtsieb  dasselbe  immer- 
mehr  Bahn  in  der  mediciniscben  Welt  aof  Orund  gediegener  Erfabmngen  emster 
Forscber,  wie  Boacbat,  Bongoaebe,  Callios,  Cattani,  Ible,  Moncorvo,  Unna,  nnd  so 
vieler  Anderer.  Eln  Hindemiss  fUr  die  Einf iibrung  des  Resorcins  in  die  praktiscbe 
Medicin,  die  absolute  Beinbeit  des  Mittels,  ist  nunmebr  geboben^  indem  wir  die  Firmen 
Yon  Meister,  Lucins  in  Hoebst,  und  von  Mormet  &  Co.  &  la  Plaine  bel  Grenf,  tadellose 
Piilparate  berstellen  seben.  Besonders  die  B^rcine  mMicinale  crystallis^e  des 
^Letzteren  genllgt  alien  bislang  gemacbten  Anfordemngen,  sei  es  in  Bezug  auf  GUte  wie 
Billigkeit  des  Mittels.  Neben  der  chemiscben  VervoUkommnnng,  ist  ancb  die  pbanna- 
oeutiscbe  Herstellungsweise  des  neuen  Mittels  erstrebt  worden,  so  dass  man  dasselbe  in 
passender  Form  ftusserlicb  nnd  innerlicb  anwenden  kann.  FUr  die  'dussere  Anwen> 
dnngBweise  babe  icb  dadurcb  schiine  ResordnprUparate  zn  erbalten  gesncht,  daas  icb 
aus  Miscbungen  von  Resorcin  mit  Cacaobutter  Stangen  und  feine  Flatten  berstellen 
liess,  urn  selbe  anf  die  kranke  Haut  oder  auf  Wunden  zu  legen.  Als  ^^  berrlicbes 
Antisepticum '',  wie  Nussbaum  das  Mittel  nennt,  maebt  es  Haut  und  Wunde  scbnell 
rein  und  fUbrt  dadurcb  eine  scbnelle  Heilnng  berbei.  Ganz  briUant  ist  die  Wirkuog 
dieser  Resorcinpittparate  in  Verbindung  mit  den  Resorcinseifen  bei  Erkrankungen 
durcb  Parasiten :  SycosiB,  Licben,  Alopecia,  Eczemen,  Condjlomen.  Herpetiscbe 
Prozease,  lupusabnlicbe  Gescbwlire,  die  allem  Anderen  trotzten,  beilten  mit  diesen 
Piaparaten,  und  nicbt  minder  wurden  bartnUckige  Eczeme  und  torpide  GescbwUre  rom 
Resorcin  ganz  besiegt.  Einztg  in  seiner  Art  ist  die  Wirkung  des  Resorcins  auf  KeloKde, 
die  bekanntllcb  bisber  nabezu  unbeilbar  genannt  werden  mussten.  Die  Resorcin- 
pniparate,  welcbe  zu  dermatbologiscben  Zwecken  verwendet  werden  sollen,  brennen 
nicbt,  wenn  sie  nicbt  b($bere  Concentrationen  erreicben,  sie  erodiren  die  Haut  nicbt  wie 
Pyrogallol  und  reizen  die  Augen  nicbt  wie  Cbrysarobin.  Am  besten  wird  Resorcin  als 
SalbenmuU  gebraucht  und  mit  CoUodium  bestricben.  Will  man  Tdr  den  Notbver- 
band  in  Ermangelnng  der  tecbniscben  Praparate  eine  Resorcinsalbe  ad  boc  sicb  yci^ 
scbaffen,  so  passt  die  Butter,  welcbe  Uberall  mit  grosster  Leicbtigkeit  zu  baben  ist,  am 
vorzliglicbsten  und  in  anfdnglicber  Concentration  von  1  %  Resorcin. 

Icb  eracbte  die  EinfUbrnog  der  obengenannten  Resorcinseifen  in  die  praktiscbe 
Median  fUr  einen  grossen  Fortscbritt  aus  mebr&cben  Griinden.  Wiibrend  beispiels- 
weise  die  Carbolseife  binnen  weniger  Tage  einen  grossen  Tbeil  ibres  Pbenols  durcb 
YerflUcbtigung  verliert  und  desinfectoriscb  unwirksam  wird,  ist  dies  bei  den  Resorcin- 
seifen nie  der  Fall,  selbst  nacb  jabrelangem  Aufbewabren  nicbt ;  ibre  medicamentiise 
Kraft  bleibt  unvenindert  Sie  ist  femer  gerucblos  und  reizt  weder  die  gesunde  nocb 
die  kranke  Haut  oder  Scbleimbaut  und  verleibt  beiden  einen  weicben,  zarten,  elasti- 
scben  Zustand  im  Gegensatz  zur  Carbolseife,  welcbe  die  genannten  Gebilde  bart,  unem- 
pfindlicb,  unelastiscb  macbt  und  im  Resor}itions&lle  giftdg  wirkt,  welcbe  geflibrlicbe 
Eigenscbaft  den  Resorcinseifen  vollig  abgebt.  Die  Resorcinseifen  empfeblen  sicb  daber 
besonders  fUr  den  Spitalgebrauch,  fUr  den  Reise-  und  Kurgebraucb,  wie  nicbt  minder 
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als  Enatz  fiir  die  gewohnlichen  Seifen  in  Haushaltangen,  die  auf  Reinlichkeit  and 
modeine  Hygieine  halten.  Aach  ist  ihr  Preis  nicht  hoher  wie  der  gewohnlicher  Seifen, 
die  mit  50  cts.  bis  zn  1  fis.  per  Stllck  bezahlt  werden. 

Seit  EinTdhrong  der  keratinirten  Pillen  dorch  meinen  Frennd  Unna  in  Hamburg 
ist  die  innerliche  Localtherapie  doich  Resordn  ebenfedls  bedeutend  Tervollkommnet 
worden.  Diese  Pillen,  welche  bekanntlich  erst  im  DUnndarm  gelost  werden,  ohne  vom 
Magenaaft  vorher  angegriffen  und  venindert  worden  zn  sein,  liess  ich  mit  Reaorcin  nnd 
Kicinnsol  Tdllen  (Rec  Resorcin  puriss  1.0  solve  in  OL  Rio.  feroid  50.r-100.0),  and 
verabreichte  ich  sie  dann  mit  bestem  Erfolge  bei  verschiedenartigen  Diarrhoen,  Dysen- 
terien,  Cholera  infantam,  Typhas,  karz  bei  alien  oberflachlichen  and  tief  excorirenden 
Prozessen  dee  Barmes. 

Fiir  den  GenitalapparBt  and  Traetas  sind  die  Resorcin-Cocaostabchen  and  Kap- 
seln,  wie  sie  Apotheker  Saater  in  Oenf  aach  fUr  andere  medicamentbse  Zwecke 
herstellt,  sehr  schon.  In  praktischer  Beziehong  mbchte  ich,  nach  meinen  bisherigen 
Eifahmngen  wenigstens,  besonders  Tdr  eine  Tollst^dige  Reinigang  der  Vagina,  mehr 
den  wMseerigen  Einspritznngen  wie  dem  compakten  Praparat  des  Resorcins  den  Vorzng 
geben,  weil  die  FlUssigkeit  besser  in  die  Falten  and  Krypten  der  Scheidenschleimhaat 
eindringt,  am  selbe  wirksam  za  Utzen  and  za  desinfidren.  Wie  das  Resorcin,  wie 
kein  anderes  Mittel  der  Pharmakopbe,  in  jeder  FlUssigkeit  leicht  loslich  sich  erweist, 
ebenao  leicht  ist  es  mit  jedem  Fette  zn  verbinden,  am  dasselbe  an  schwer  za^Uiglichen 
Theilen  des  Oiganismas,  wie  Speiserohre,  Kehlkopf,  Uteras,  Mastdarm,  anwenden  za 
konnen.  Wie  xmd  bei  welchen  Hantaffektionen  das  Resorcin  richtig  anzawenden  ist, 
babe  ich  weitlanfig  in  Unna^s  Monatahcften  fur  Dermatologies  Jahrgang  1883-87,  ange- 
geben,  Uber  seine  innerliche  Anwendungsweise  behalte  ich  mir  baldige  Mittheilnngen 
vor.  Bei  D.,  wo  ich  immer  glUnzende  Heilergebnisse  hatte,  haben  viele  Aerzte  das 
Mittel  zn  oft  oder  zn  schwach  angewendet  and  dadnrch  nicht  bessere  Karen  als  mit 
andeien  Mittehi  erzielt.    Hier  wie  Uberall  liegt  das  Richtige  in  der  Mitte,  wie  ? 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  L.  Lewin. — Mit  ansserordentlioher  Aosdaiier  hat  der  Herr  Vortragende  seit 
Jahren  das  Resorcin  in  seinen  mamiigfaltigen  Wirkungen  erforscht  Die  Ausdeh- 
nung,  welche  in  nenerer  Zeit  Herr  Unna  dieser  Substanz  als  reducirendem  Stoffe 
gegeben  hat,  habe  ich  in  der  Berlmer  Klmischen  Wockemidirift  vor  eimger  Zeit  zu 
bekiUnpfen  yersachtw 

Ich  glanbe,  wir  miissen  seiche  Fragen  von  einem  etwas  allgemeinen  Gesichts- 
ponkte  ans  betrachten  und  uns  vor  alien  Dingen  hilten,  eine  Substanz  wie  das 
Resordn  anf  Kosten  aller  anderen  zu  erheben.  Hat  das  Resorcin  wirklich  f  iin&ig 
iiberiegene  Wirkungen  fiber  andere  Stoffe?  So  fltichtig  wie  der  Herr  Vortragende 
meint,  ist  die  Carbolsaure  in  Carbolseifen  nicht,  dass  die  Wirkung  dadurch  beein- 
trachtigt  werden  konnte.  Aber  auch  andere  Stoffe,  wie  das  isomere  Hydrochinon, 
wirken  ganz  analog  antiseptisch,  so  dass  das  Resorcin  hierin  keine  so  ausserordentliche 
Bevorzugung  verdient. 

Der  Herr  Vortragende  meint,  dass  eine  innere  Antiseptik  damit  erzeugt  werden 
konnte,  wenn  es  in  keratinirten  Pillen  oder  mit  Ricinol  gegeben  wurde.  Aber  ob 
nun  auch  die  keratinirten  Pillen  im  Magen  unangegriffen  bleiben  oder  nicht  —  ich 
habe  sie  bei  Thieren  im  Magen  zer&llen  sehen  —  so  kann  man  sicherlich  mit  anderen 
Mitteln  in  sokhen  Formen  llhnliche  Wirkungen  herbeif  iihren. 

Also  auch  in  dieser  Beziehung  sehe  ich  keine  iiberlegenen  Eigenschaften  des 
Reeordns.  Zuletzt  muss  ich  die  Giftigkeit  des  Resorcins  hervorheben,  die  deijenigen 
aoderer  Stoffe  der  Benzolreihe  nicht  nachsteht     Ich  schlicsse,  indem  ich  nochmaJs 
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die  Wiohtigkeit  soloher  specielleD  UDtersaohungen  betbne,  aber  docb  davor  warnen 
mOohte,  eines  auf  Kosten  des  anderen  zu  erheben. 

Dr.  H.  (jr.  Beyer,  u.  s.  n. — So  far  as  concerns  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Unna,  of 
Hamburg,  that  resorcin  is  a  reducing  agent,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  last 
speaker,  that  it  may  also  at  times,  and  under  certain  conditions,  act  as  an  oxidizing 
agent.  If  resorcin  be  a  reducing  agent  at  all  it  can  only  be  called  so  in  its  relations 
to  certain  definite  chemical  compounds.  So  far  as  its  action  on  Uving  mammalian 
blood  is  concerned,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  oxidizing  rather  than  a  redudng  agent; 
for  blood,  when  mixed  with  resorcin  in  certain  proportions,  may  be  kept  without 
undergoing  decomposition  and  remain  of  a  bright  arterial  hue  for  many  days,  thus 
showing  that  it  has  antiseptic  powers,  and  that  it  does  clearly  not  have  the  power  of 
reducing  haemoglobin. 

Dr.  Andeer. — ^Resorcin  wurde  von  mir  nie  als  Reduktionsmittel,  wie  der  Herr 
Opponent  es  meint,  sondem  ist  zuerst  von  Unna  gebraucht  worden.  In  alien  meinea 
Arbeiten  babe  ich  immer  nur  vom  Resorcin  als  Hydratationsmittel  gesprochen.  In 
gleicher  Weise  kann  ich  behaupten,  dass  ich  ebenfalls  nie  vom  Resorcin  als  einem 
Hebermittel  gesprochen,  sondem  nur  von  einem  antiseptischen,  kaustischen  und 
hSlmostatischen. 

Die  Yorziige  des  Resorcins  gegen  andere  Mittel  sind  zu  evident,  als  dass  man 
hier  opponiren  soUte.  Von  der  Haut  aus  resorbirt,  tritt  nie  Vergiftung  ein,  wie 
nach  Phenolgebrauch ;  es  reizt  und  brennt  nicht  die  Haut,  wie  Phenol,  Thymol 
und  andere;  es  macht  nicht  die  Haut  ungeschmeidig  und  hart  wie  die  anderen,  und 
desinficirt  zugleich  in  1  ^  Yerbindung  mit  Yehikeln  irgend  welcher  Art  ebenso 
stark. 

Die  vorgeworfene  Giiligkeit  des  Resorcins  ist  bei  richtiger  Anwendung  deaselbea 
vollig  unzutreffend.  Die  besten  Resorcinforscher,  welche  meine  Angaben  controllirt 
haben,  stimmen  darin  liberein,  dass  man  5o-6o  pro  die  ohne  irgend  welche  Yergif- 
tungssymptome  verabreichen  kann.  Die  von  Rossbach,  Brieger  und  ihren  AnhUn- 
gem  vorgeworfene  Giftigkeit  ist  demnach  unrichtig  oder  richtig  nur  bei  tadelhaften, 
resp.  unreinen  ResorcinprHparaten. 

In  alien  meinen  Arbeiten  und  miindlichen  Mittheilungen  habe  ich  nie  ermangelt, 
darauf  hinzuweisen,  dass  das  Resorcin  keine  Panaoee  sei,  sowohl  bei  &usseren,  wie 
bei  inneren  Krankheiten.  Bei  Affectionen  von  saurer  Diathese  beispielsweise  ist  es 
nicht  bios  indifferent,  sondem  sogar  schadlich,  mithin  keine  Panaoee.  Ein  direct 
specifisch  antifebriles  Mittel  ist  es  ebenfalls  nicht,  mithin  keine  Panaoee.  Und  so 
konnte  ich  noch  durch  viele  Argumente  beweisen,  dass  der  Yorwurf,  ich  wolle  das 
Resorcin  als  Panacee  anempfehlen,  wirklich  alien  Grundes  entbehrt 
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tJBER  DIE  NOTHWENDIGKETT  EINER  INTERN ATION  A  LEN 
PHARMAKOPOE. 

ON  THE  NECESSITY  FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PHARMACOPCBIA. 
SUR  LA  N^CESSITi^  D'UNE  PHARMAOOP^  INTERNATIONALE. 

VON  DR.  P.  DRONKE, 

BerilD.  , 

Eine  Yeigleichende  Znsammenstellang  Uber  die  Znbereitang  der  veTBchiedenen,  in 
d^i  Pharmakopoen  der  einzelnen  CaltaTBtaaten  gebraachlichen  galenischen,  nament- 
lich  der  starkwirkenden  Mittel,  Bowie  der  StIU'ke  and  des  Wirkungsgrades  der  chemi- 
achen  PiUpaiate  der  Pharmakopoen  zeigt  meist  eine  nicht  nnbedentende  Verschieden- 
belt.  Wenn  nan  aach  selbetredend  jedes  einzelne  Land  innerhalb  seiner  Grenzen  die 
Bereditigang  zn  eigenen  Vorschriften  hat  nnd  hiervon  Gebrauch  macht,  so  wirft  sich 
in  Folge  des  fiiglich  sich  steigernden  intemationalen  Verkehres  der  gesammten  Cnltur- 
staaten  doch  unwiUkUriich  die  Frage  aaf, 

(1)  ob  es  nicht  wUnschenswerth,  urn  nicht  zn  sagen  nothwendig,  erscheint,  die 
Anfetellang  einer  Intemationalen  Pharmakopoe  anznstreben, 

(2)  ob  es  moglich  sein  wird,  dieses  Ziel  zn  ^rreichen,  nnd 

(3)  welche  Wege  eventnell  znr  Erreichang  dieses  Zieles  eingeschlagen  werden 
konnen. 

Der  erste  Pnnkt,  der  Wnnsch  nach  einer  Intemationalen  Pharmakopoe,  findet  schon 
seit  langen  Jahren  seinen  beredten  Ausdruck  aof  den  verschiedenen  in  lUngeren  oder 
kUrzeren  Zwischeni^nmen  znsammentretenden  Intemationalen  pharmacentischen  Con- 
greasen.  Bereits  aof  dem  ersten  pharmacentischen  Congress^  in  Braunschweig,  1865,  war 
die  Gleichstellnng  aller  starkwirkenden  Arzneistoffe  nnd  PrUparate  in  Bezng  anf  ihren 
Gefaalt  an  wirksamen  Bestandtheilen  in  alien  Pharmakopoen  angeregt  iMid  wnrde  dieser 
Punkt  auch  anf  dem  zweiten  Intemationalen  pharmacentischen  Congresse,  1867,  in 
Paris  anf  die  Tagesordnnng  gesetzt.  Der  Voischlag  land  in  der  gesammten  pharma- 
centischen Welt  den  grossten  Bel&ll  nnd  die  lebhafteste  Znstimmnng  nnd  auch  von 
maassgebenden  mediciniBchen  Kreisen  wnrde  der  Vorschlag  als  zeitgemUss  nnd  die 
DorchfUhmng  als  nothwendig  nnd  wUnschenswerth  anerkannt ;  wie  wir  aber  zn 
nnserem  Bedanem  gestehen  mUssen,  bislang  leider  ohne  Erlblg. 

Im  Jahre  1869  legten  zwar  die  Herren  Robinet  nnd  Mialhe  dem  dritten  Intematio- 
nalen pharmacentischen  Congresse  in  Wien  die  Scizze  zn  einer  derartigen,  die  Gleich- 
stellnng bezweckenden  Arbeit  Yor ;  es  wnrden  auch  die  genannten  Herren  ersucht,  anf 
Grand  der  vorgelegten  Scizze  ein  ausfUhrliches  Elaborat  dem  niichsten  Congresse  vor- 
zolegen,  aber  das  anf  Gmnd  dieses  Ersnchens  auf  dem  vierten  Intemationalen  pharma- 
centischen Congresse  in  Petersburg  vorgelegte  Elaborat  entsprach  nicht  den  gesteUten 
Ansprlichen  and  mnsste  trotz  aller  Anerkennnng  der  aosgezeichneten  Bearbeitnng 
zurlickgewiesen  werden.  Es  wnrden  die  Vertreter  der  St.  Petersbniger  Pharmaceu- 
tichen  Geeellschaft  ersncht^  die  von  Dr.  M6hn,  als  Vertreter  der  Soci6t6  de  Pharmacie 
de  Paris,  angefertigte  Arbeit  in  geeigneter  Weise  nmzuarbeiten.  Leider  nnter- 
blieb  die  Arbeit  nnd  es  wnrde  1881  in  London  anf  dem  f  Unfben  Intemationalen 
l^iarmacentischen  Congresse  nenerdings  beschlossen,  die  Gleichstellnng  aller  in  den 
Pharmakopoen  der  verschiedenen  Lander  enthaltenen,  stark  wirkenden  Arzneistoffe 
and  PiUpoiate  hinsichtlich  ihres  Gehaltes  von  stark  wirksamen  Stoffen  in  Angriff  zu 
nehmen.  Es  wnrde  zn  diesem  Zwecke  anf  dem  Londoner  Congresse  ein  ans  pharma- 
centischen Vertretem  aller  am  Congresse  betheiligten  Staaten  bestehendes  Comit6 
gewahlt  mit  dem  Anftrage,  sich  dnrch  Vertreter  der  am  Congresse  nicht  betheiligten 
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Staaten  zu  verstarken  und  sodann  baldmoglichst  eine  dem  Bescblnsse  des  CongreflBes 
euteprechende  sogenannte  "  Internationale  Pharmakopoe  "  auszuarbeiten.  Das  Comity 
bestand  in  Folge  dieses  Bescblosses  aus  35  Del^rten,  welebe  18  Staaten  angeborten, 
nnd  trat  sofort  in  Tb^tigkeit,  so  dass  dem  secbsten  Intemationalen  pbarmacentiscben 
Congresse  in  BrUssel,  1885,  ein  ausfUhrliches  Elaborat  vorgelegt  werden  konnte.  Der 
Wonscb  nacb  einer  Intemationalen  Pbarmakopoe  ist  also  gewiss  scbon  oft  genog 
ausgesprochen  worden  ;  die  Notbwendigkeit  tritt  tagtaglicb  immer  mebr  hervor  und 
mag  duich  einige  Betrachtxmgen  und  einzelne  Beispiele  bier  erlantert  werden. 

Ein  deutscber  Arzt  liest  in  einem  wissenscbafblicben  Jonmale  eine  wanne  Empfeb- 
lung  von  Syrupus  Ferri  jodati  gegen  diese  oder  jene  Krankbeit  in  n'aber  angegebener 
Dosis  und  nimmt  in  nacbster  Zeit  Grelegenbeit,  Syrupus  Ferri  jodati  in  der  angegebenen 
Dosis  zu  ordiniren ;  aber  er  ist  nicbt  wenig  unangenebm  berlibrt  von  der  Jod-Intoxi- 
cation,  welcbe  nacb  der  yeroidneten  Dosis  von  Syrupus  Ferri  jodati  eingetreten  ist ; 
er  glaubt,  dass  iigend  ein  Missverstilndniss  vorliege  ;  docb  dem  ist  nicbt  so  ;  die  Dosis 
im  Joumale  stimmt,  der  Apotbeker  bat  sicb  nicbt  verwogen,  die  Arznei  ist  ricbtig 
angefertigt,  genau  dem  Patienten  eingegeben,  und  docb  Jodintoxication !  Die  Sacbe 
klUrt  sicb  einfoicb  auf :  der  Antor  im  Joumale  batte  den  Syrupus  Ferri  jodati  des 
Codex  medicamentarius  Gallicus  (Pbarmacop^e  fi:an9ai8e)  vor  Augen,  welcber  in  100 
Tbeilen  0.5  Tbeile  Ferram  jodatum  entbJOt,  xmd  der  in  Deutscbland  ordinirende  Arzt 
erbielt  den  zebnmal  starkeren  Syrupus  Ferri  jodati  der  Pbarmakopoa  Germanica  II 
dispensirt ! 

Ein  franzosiscber  Arzt  liest  in  einem  Joumale  die  Anwendung  von  Syrupus  Ferri 
jodati,  er  verordnet  denselben  auf  Grund  dieser  ibm  zuverlassig  erscbeinenden  Angaben 
und  ist  nicbt  wenig  erstaunt,  dass  von  alien  den  gepriesenen  Wirkungen  nicbts  eintritt 
Nun,  die  Losung  fsmd  sicb  aucb  :  der  empfeblende  Autor  war  ein  holliLndiscber  Arzt ; 
der  Syrupus  Ferri  jodati  Pbarmacopose  Neerlandicse  entbiilt  in  100  Tbeilen  20  Tbeile 
Ferrum  jodatum,  d.  b.  ist  400  Mai  starker  als  der  Syrupus  Ferri  jodati  Pbarmakopose 
G^licse !  Einen  Ueberblick  von  einzeluen  Differenzen  gew'dbren  die  bier  folgenden 
Tabellen. 

TABELLE  I. 


III  100  THEII.KN  DBS  PbIPABATEB. 

< 

4 

£-1 

^2 

i 

^1 

& 

1 

Acidam  hTdroohlorlo.   entbftlt  wawer- 
frele  H.  CI 

Acidum    nitiicum    enib&lt    wMserfireie 
Bfture  N,Og- 

81.90 

59.50 

1.00 
10.00 
8.00 

24.24 
48.00 

i2!bo 

5.80 

82.00 

60.00 

1.00 

5.70 

8.00 

+  8.00 

Ka.J. 

84.40 

54.50 

0.1128 

0.50 

7.70 

25.28 
25.50 

600 
9.10 

12.40 
18.57 

i!bo 

10.00 

80.50 
46^ 

Liquor  Natri  areenlcoei  entb&It  Natrum 

areenicoauni  «iociMfu 

Syrupus  Ferri  Jodati  enib&lt  Jodeisen..... 
Tinct.  JodiiuB  eothOit  reines  Jod 

26!bo 

7.70 
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TABELLE  II. 

ZUR  HeRSTKLLUKO  yOV  100  THEILEN  DKB  BETREFFEVDRlf  TnCCTUR  WESDBN  ANQBWSHDET. 


a 

< 

< 

g| 

^1 

i 

J 

Ph. 
Neeriandica. 

TiDCtara  AconitL.^ «....„. 

40.0 

20.0 

12.5 

20.0 

10.0 

20.0 
Folia 
sicca. 

... 

+  0.4 
Addum 
Urtaric. 

T 

"ubera  si 

ccata. 

PharmakopOa 

Itallca  eodem 

modo. 

Tloctura  BdladoniMB. ...... ...... 

150 
Fulia 
•ioca. 

20.0 
Radix 
•icca. 

6.0 
Folia 
aioea. 

20.0 
FolU 
sicca. 

10.0 
Folia  sicca,  rcsp. 
50.0  Folia  recen- 
tes  PbannakopOa 
lialica  eodem 
modo. 

20.0 
Folia 
sicca. 

TlDetan  Diffltalit ..............  r 

15.0 

20.0 

19  K 

20.0 

10.0 

20.0 

25.0 

Folia 

sicca. 

resp.  bei  Pharma- 

50.0  Folia  recen- 
tes. 

TlnctuTa  OpU  aimptox 

10.0 
12-16 

10  0 

8  2 

14.0 
10-12 

10.0 
10 

10.0 
10-12 

20.0 

Das  zar  Hemeilung  der  Tine- 
«oll  Morphiam  enthalten  in 

10 

9.5-10.6 

ohne 
Vorschrlfl 

Noch  schwieriger  nnd  anangenehmer  sind  die  YerhUltnisse  bei  der  DarsteUung  der 
narkotischen  Extracte,  z.  B.  bei  Extractniu  Aconiti. 
Das  Extractnm  Aooniti  wird  bereitet  in  der 
Pharmakopoa  Britica  aus  frischem  Kraut  and  BlUthentraaben  mit  Znsate  des  ana- 

geschiedenen  Chlorophyll.    Consistenz  zwei. 
Pharmakopoa  Neeriandica  aos  frischem  Krant  (aqaosom) ;  aas  frischem  Kraut  mit 

Spiritus  (spirituosum).     Consistenz  zwei. 
Pharmakopoa  Gallica  aus  trockenem  Kraut  mit  kochendem  Wasser.  Consistenz  zwei. 
Pharmakopoa  Helvetica  aus  trockenem  Kraut  mit  Spiritus  von  50  Procent.    Con- 
sistenz ein. 
Pharmakopoa  Americana  aus  den  trockenen  Tuberis  mit  Spiritus  90  Procent  und 

Saure  ein  Procent.     Consistenz  zwei. 
Pharmakopoa  Germanica,  Pharmakopoa  Austriaca,  Pharmakopoa  Italica  aus  trocke- 
nen Tuberis  mit  Spiritus  von  bez.  60  Procent,  70  Procent,  90  Procent. 
AUe  pharmakodynamischen  Untersuchungen  stimmen  darin  Uberein,  dass  dieTubera 
siccata  bedeutend  reicher  an  Aconitin  sind  als  die  FoUa,  und  dass  das  beim  Erhitzen  von 
firi8<diem  Blattsafte  sich  aosscheidende  Chlorophyll  ganz  unwirksam  und  ^i  von  Aco- 
nitin istw 

Trotz  diesen  ganz  bekannten  Thatsachen  lasst  die  Pharmakopoa  Britica  ihr  Extrac- 
tam  Aconiti  dnrch  Auspressen  der  finschen  Blotter  und  BlUthen  mit  Stengeln,  Erhitzen 
des  ausgepreesten  Saftes  and  ZufUgen  des  ausgeschiedenen  nnd  abkolirten  Chlorophylls 
zn  dem  eingedampften  Safte  bereiten,  so  dass  jeden&lls  das  Extractnm  Aconiti  Pharma- 
kopos  Briticee  das  an  Wirkung  schw'dchste  ist  und  das  in  demselben  enthaltene  Chloro- 
phyll Zersetznngen  and  Verderbniss  des  Extractes  noch  moglichst  beschleunigen  wild. 
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Ein  in  Deutechland  veischriebenee  tind  in  England  angefertigtes  Recept  wild  sicher 
nicht  die  gewiinschte  Wirkung  haben !  Umgekehrt  kann  ein  in  England  verschriebenes 
nnd  in  Dentchland  angefertigtes  Recept  sehr  leicht  zn  onangenehmen  nicht  erwUnschten 
Complicationen  f  Uhren. 

Stiirker,  and  zwar  mindestens  am  das  Doppelte,  ist  das  nach  der  Pharmakopoa  Neer- 
landica  e  saoco  folioram  recentium  bereitete  Extractom  aqaosam,  da  das  beim  Erhitzen 
aosgeschiedene  Cbloropbyll  a.  s.  w.  dem  eingedampften  Safte  nicbt  wieder  zngeeetzt 
werden  darf.  Erfahrangsmassig  betiUgt  das  ansgeschiedene  Chlorophyll  circa  60  Pro- 
cent  gegen  40  Procent  des  eingedampften  Saftes. 

Noch  starker  ist  das  nach  der  Pharmakopoa  Neerlandica  analog  dem  Extractam 
Belladonna  Pharmakopo8e  Germanicse  aas  dem  frischen  aasgepressten  Safte  der  Blatter, 
nach  dem  Abkoliren  des  beim  Erhitzen  abgeschiedenen  Chlorophylls  dorch  Spiritas 
erhaltene  Extractam  Aconiti  spiritaosam,  da  hierbei  sowohl  das  onwirksame  Chloro- 
phyll, als  aach  noch  ein  grosser  TheU  der  sonstigen  onwirksamen  Schleim-  and  Extrac- 
tivstoffe  aasgeschieden  werden,  and  somit  eine  weitere  nicht  anerhebUche  Steigerang 
des  Aconitingehaltes  and  der  Wirksamkeit  des  fertigen  Praparates  bedingen.  (1:2:3 
nach  Schroff.)  Die  aos  den  getrockneten  Bl}&ttem  dnrch  Infdsion  mit  kochendem 
Waaser  (Pharmakopoa  Gallica)  oder  mit  verdUnntem  50-procentigen  Spiritas  (Pharma- 
kopoa Helvetica)  bereiteten  Extracte  entziehen  sich  betrefiBs  der  Wirksamkeit  jeder 
weiteren  Beartheilang,  da  bei  dem  Trocknen  and  der  Anfbewahrang  der  narkotischen 
Blatter  sich  EinflUsse  der  mannig&chsten  Art  geltend  machen  and  die  wirksamen 
Bestandtheile  in  grosserem  oder  geringerem  Maasse  verUndem. 

Wirksamer  als  die  aus  den  Bl^ttem  dargestellten  Extracte  sind  jedenMls  die  aas 
den  getrockneten  Tabera  erhaltenen :  1.  sind  die  Tabera  a  priori  reicher  an  Aoonitin,  2. 
enthalten  dieselben  weniger  sonstige,  leicht  zersetzbare  and  weitere  Zersetzang  her- 
Torrofende  and  bedingende  Stoffe,  3.  werden  dieselben  nar  darch  Extraction  mit  Spiri- 
tas heigestellt.  Aber  auch  selbst  die  vier  Pharmakopoen,  welche  die  Anwendang  der 
Tuberavorschreiben,  also  die  Pharmakopoa  Germanica,  Pharmakopoa  Aastriaca,  Phar- 
makop(5a  Italica  and  Pharmakopoa  Americana,  weichen  in  der  Bereitangsweise  anter- 
einander  ab.  Die  drei  zaerst  aafgefUhrten  Pharmakopoen  schreiben  resp.  60  Procent, 
70  Procent  and  90  Procent  Spiritas  bei  gleicher  Extraotions-Consistenz  (2)  vor, 
wahrend  die  zaletzt  genannte  Pharmakopoa  Americana  den  90-procentigen  Spiritas  mit 
1  Procent  Weinsaare  versetzt  anwenden  lasst  and  das  wirksamste  Extract  erhalt. 
Wir  dUrfen  nns  daher  nicht  wondem,  wenn  nach  den  betrefifenden  Pablicationen  das 
spiritaose  Extractam  Aconiti  e  taberis  6-7  Mai  sti&rker  wirkt  als  das  Extractam  e  sacco 
folioram  recentiam ! 

Das  sind  in  der  That  traarige  YerhUltnisse,  die  eine  Verstundigang  auf  dem  Wege 
intemationalen  Zusammengehens  gewiss  dringend  nothwendig  machen ! 

Eine  Internationale  Pharmakopoe  wUrde  derartigen  Uebelstanden  and  Verschieden- 
heiten  griindlich  abhelfen;  dieselbe  wUrdedem  Arzte  and  dem  Pharmaceaten  in  gleicher 
Weise  nUtzlich  sein  and  wUrde  jedenfalls  von  alien  Seiten  als  eine  wichtige  Errnngen- 
schaft  mit  grosser  Freade  begrlisst  werden. 

An  der  M5glichkeit,  das  vorgesteckte  Ziel  zn  erreichen,  wird  wohl  Niemand  in  den 
betheiligten  Kreisen  zweifeln. 

So  wie  sich  das  metrische  System  nach  and  nach  Bahn  gebrochen  and  in  wissen- 
schaftlichen  Werken  eingeblirgert  hat,  so  wird  sich  aach  bei  emstem  Willen  and  eifri- 
gem  Streben  eine  Internationale  Pharmakopoe  hersteUen  lassen  and  einbiirgem,  wenn 
von  alien  betheiligten  Kreisen  ein  solches  Verlangen  einmlithig  aosgesprochen  and  von 
alien  Seiten  gef  ordert  and  betrieben  wird. 

Und  68  dUrften  sich  wohl  aach  trotz  den  mannigfachen,  gewiss  nicht  za  anter- 
sch'dtzenden  Schwierigkeiten  die  geeigneten  Wege  finden  lassen,  am  dieses  Ziel  za 
erreichen. 
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£b  0ei  gestattet,  hier  einige  paaBend  eischeinende  Voischljige  za  machen.  Zar  Motivi- 
rung  deiselben  gehen  wir  aaf  die  bisherigen  BemUhongen  der  veischiedenen  Intema- 
tionalen  pharmaoeatischen  CoDgresse  znrUck. 

Bei  der  Ansarbeitimg  einer  Pharmakopoe,  namentlich  aber  einer  Internationalen 
Pbarmakopoe,  welche  fUr  eine  grosse  Anzahl  von  Kaltnrstaaten  maaaegebend  sem  sol], 
muss  die  Theiapie  nnd  Pharmakologie  als  gleichberechtigte  Wiasenschaft  neben  der 
Fbarmacie  stehen  nnd  in  einer  Internationalen  pharmacentischen  Conuniasion  mnss  der 
Medidner  znerst  gehort  werden,  bevor  der  Pharmacent  mitspricbt. 

Der  Medidner  mnss  sidi  darUber  ausspiedien,  welche  Medicamente  er  f  Ur  niithig 
Oder  wUnschenswerth  eraditet,  er  mnss  darUber  Ansknnft  geben,  ob  ihm  stark  concen- 
trirte  Oder  verdUnntere  Arzneimittel  angenebmer  znr  Dosimng  sind,  and  an  Hand 
nnd  nacb  Eenntniss  dieser  medidniscben  Wiinscbe  muss  der  Pharmaceut  bemUbt  sein, 
die  nothigen  Drogen  zn  beschaffen,  die  cbemiscben  Priiparate  nnd  galenischen  Mittel 
herznstellen  nnd  dem  Arzt  znr  PrUftuig  Ubeigeben. 

Finden  sicb  diuin  Schwierigkeiten,  lassen  sicb  die  Anfordemngen  des  Arztes  nicht 
erfUUen,  entsprecben  die  erbaltenen  Pnlparate  nidit  den  Urztlicben  Anfordemngen, 
dann  mnss  dnrcb  YerBnebe,  Yerhandlnng  nnd  Besprechnng  ein  Compromiss  berbeige- 
f  Ubrt  werden,  nnd  eine  Yersti&ndignng  dUrfte  sicb  wobl  immer  herbeif  Uhren  lassen. 

Mein  Yorscblag  wUrde  dabin  geben,  eine  Commission  zn  erwablen,  welcher  Thera- 
penten,  Pharmakologen  nnd  Pharmacenten  der  verschiedeuen  lilnder  angeboreu. 
Dieselbe  wUrde  einen  Yoisitzenden,  zwei  bis  drei  Stellvertreter  desselben  nnd  dnen 
ttdndigen  Sekretar  baben,  nnd  in  der  oben  angedenteten  Weise  nacb  nUber  festzn- 
stellendem  Plane  an  die  Bearbeitnng  des  Entwnrfes  einer  Internationalen  Pbarmakopoe 
beiantreten. 

Diese  Commission  wUrde  die  einzelnen  Arbeiten  nnter  sicb  vertheilen,  geeignet 
eneheinende  Personlichkdten  nm  Auskunft  ersncben,  dnrcb  ibre  eigenen  Mitglieder 
Oder  dnrcb  andere  zuverlUssige  Peisonen  die  nothigen  Untersnchnngen  nnd  Arbeiten 
▼omehmen  laasen  und  anf  Grand  der  erbaltenen  Resultate  die  nothigen  Ansarbeitnngen 
Tomebmen. 

Die  Hanptr,  nm  nicbt  zn  sagen  die  einzige,  Schwierigkeit  wUrde  die  finanzielle 
Sdte  bilden. 

Wenn  ancb  die  Mitglieder  der  Internationalen  Pharmacentischen  Commission  ibre 
eigene  personliche  ArbdtskraA  vielleicht  nnentgeltlich  der  ganzen  Sache  widmen  nnd 
die  Arbeiten  als  eine  wissenschaftlicbe  Ehrensache  behandeln,  so  dUrften  doch  dnrcb 
Portoe,  Correspondenz,  Reisen,  n.  s.  w.,  n.  s.  w.,  immerhin  Kosten  enstehen,  deren 
Decknng  dnrcb  einen  Einzdnen  nicht  verlangt  nnd  erwartet  werden  kann. 

YieUdcht  dUrfte  es  gelingen,  durch  BdtrUge  Seitens  der  einzelnen  {Irztlichen  nnd 
pharmacentischen  Yereine  das  nothige  Geld  zn  bescbafTen,  Tielleicht  Ubemehmen  die 
einzelnen  Staats-Regiemngen  die  Unkosten,  vielleicht  ancb  finden  sich  reiche  Private 
Oder  Fabrikanten,  welche  im  Interesse  der  Sache  die  nothwendigen  Mittel  fiUssig 
machen  nnd  znr  YerfUgnng  stellen,  so  dass  es  anf  diese  Weise  ermogUcht  werden  kann, 
eine  Internationale,  die  gesammten  Knltnrstaaten  nmfassende  Pharmakopoe  ansznar- 
beiten  nnd  dnznfUhren. 
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Dr.  Wm.  Ward,  of  Washington,  read  a  paper  (which  was  not  oondaded  before 
adjournment)  on — 

SUPPLEMENTAL  RESPIRATION  SUPERINDUCED  IN  CHOLERA  AND 

POSTPARTUM  HEMORRHAGES,  BY  ADMINISTRATION  OF 

SUITABLE    OXYGEN-YIELDING    COMPOUNDS,   IN 

SOLUTION.  THROUGH  THE  STOMACH,  AS  A 

RATIONAL  MEANS  OF  TREATMENT. 

RESPIRATION  SUPPL^MENTAIRE  APPORTEB  DANS  LE  CHOLERA  ET  LES  HEM- 

ORRAGIES  POST-PARTUM,  PAR  L'ADMINISTRATION  DB  COMPOSES 

D'OXYOENE,  EN   SOLUTION  DANS   L'ESTOMAC,  COMME 

UN  MOYEN  RATIONNEL  DE  TRAITEMENT. 

DIE    HERVORBRINGUNG    SUPPLEMENTARER   ATHMUNG   BEI   CHOLERA   UND   PUERPE- 

RALEN  BLUTUNGEN,  DURCH  EmPUHRUNG  VON  GEEIGNETEN,  SAUERSTOFF 

ABGEBENDEN  L06UNGEN  IN  DEN  MAGEN,  ALB  RATIONELLS 

BEHANDLUNGSMETHODE 

Has  the  alimentaiy  tract  in  man  the  power  of  supplementing  the  action  of  the  Inngs 
by  absorption  of  oxygen-yielding  substances  and  admission  of  them  into  the  drcolotion, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  those  tissue  changes  incident  to  the  respiratory  acts  ? 

In  certain  diseases,  the  alimentaiy  canal  has  the  power  of  thus  supplementing  the 
action  of  the  lungs,  of  passing  oxygen  into  the  tissues  for  nutrimental  purposes,  and  of 
expelling  carbon  monoxide  as  excremental  matter. 

As  far  as  oxygen  is  concerned,  it  is  intestinal  respiration  and  not  intestinal  digestion; 
and  as  &r  as  both  oxygen  and  water  are  concerned,  it  is  respiratoiy  absoiption  and  not 
digestive  absoTption,  which  I  advocate.  This  phenomenon  is  observed  also  in  the  hypo- 
dermic tissues,  under  the  same  conditions,  when  oxygen,  or  oxygen-yielding  substances 
in  solution  are  iiyected  therein;  oxygen  being  absorbed  without  the  action  of  digestive 
ferments,  and  oxygen  in  oxygen-yielding  substances,  liberated  by  electro-chemism  of 
the  animal  membrane,  being  absorbed  in  like  manner.  Letoumeau,  however,  in  bis 
work  on  Biology,  says :  **  So  far,  at  least,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  chemical 
reactions  of  (animal)  nutrition  set  at  liberty  oxygen  gas.''  His  views,  which  are  of 
great  scientific  value,  are  from  a  physiological  standpoint;  mine  from  clinical  observation. 

Physiologists  universally  hold  the  opinion  that  oxygen  is  admitted  into  the  system 
through  the  lungs  only,  and  guided  by  them,  physicians  generally  entertain  the  same 
views.  In  health,  respiration  and  nutrition  are  so  perfect,  that  it  is  very  probable  that 
all  the  oxygen  necessaiy  is  carried  into  the  system  through  the  lungs;  but  in  certain 
diseases — cholera,  cholera-infantum,  post-partum  and  secondary  post-partum  hemor- 
rhages— ^in  which  the  lungs  and  blood  fail  in  function,  in  consequence  of  an  enormous 
loss  of  blood  or  serum  by  the  vital  organs,  the  system  doubtless  has  the  power,  through 
the  chemical,  physical  and  electrical  processes  of  absoiption  and  nutrition,  of  liberating 
oxygen  gas,  and  utilizing  it  in  tissue  changes,  if  that  gas  in  suitable  chemical  and 
absorbable  combination  be  given  through  the  stomach. 

Heretofore,  pulmonary  respiration  has  seemed  to  fulfill  so  completely  the  purposes  of 
'  ventilation  of  the  human  organism,  that  this  question  of  supplementary  respiration  in 
disease  has  never  before  been  advanced.     However,  it  is  neither  a  vain  theory  nor  a 
philosophical  ooigecture;  it  is  a  clinical  fact 

Letoumeau  distinguishes  '*  between  the  fundamental  biological  &ct  of  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  which  is  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  nutrition,  and  the  physiological  Amo- 
tion, properly  so  called,  which  is  simply  the  physiological  process  employed  to  render 
this  absorption  possible  and  easy.'' 

There  are  two  chief  modes  of  breathing  in  the  vertebrates,  one  by  the  pulmonary, 
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Hie  ot^ier  by  the  bianchial  apparatus;  and  in  these  there  is  no  fundamental  difference. 
The  gills  can  act  in  the  air,  provided  they  be  kept  sufficiently  moist,  while  the  pulmo- 
nary mnooos  membrane  is  ever  in  a  state  of  humidity.  Now  the  fundamental 
phenomenon  of  respiration  is  extremely  simple;  it  is  merely  the  abstraction  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  formation  of  carbonic  add  and  its  expulsion  firom  the  tissues — an  electro- 
chemical and  a  physical  process — falling  under  the  laws  of  chemism,  difftision  and  osmosis. 
In  the  pulmonary  tissues,  in  addition  to  the  forces  of  difEhsion  and  osmosLs,  the  electro- 
chemical couplets  impel  the  oxygen  across  the  membrane  into  the  blood,  where  it  unites 
with  the  haemoglobin,  and  dissociate  and  expel  carbonic  add;  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  in  diseases  mentioned,  when  dilute  sulphuric  add  and  water  are  given,  a  variety 
of  aquatic  respiratkm  is  produced.  Diffusion  and  osmosis  cany  the  add  and  water  into 
the  walla  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  these  same  electro-chemical  couplets  decompose 
the  acid  and  liben^  oxygen;  the  red  corpuscles  carrying  the  oxygen  into  the  circula- 
tion, while  the  tissues,  yielding  to  the  harmony  of  chemical  law,  associate  that  oxygen 
with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  regresdve  organic  matter,  forming  carbonic  add,  and 
water,  which  are  carried  to  the  lungs  with  the  reduced  haemoglobin,  whither  the  blood 
is  sent  to  expel  carbonic  add,  and  whence  it  issues  again  oxidized,  and  again  sent  forth 
on  its  mission. 

Electromotridty  of  the  tissues  is  produced  by  an  action  similar  to  that  of  electrolysis. 
We  are  indebted  to  Becqnerel  for  our  knowledge  on  this  subject.  In  a  series  of  papers, 
extending  fiiom  1867  to  1870,  he  communicated  the  results  of  his  investigations  to  the 
Academy  of  Sdences,  Paris. 

According  to  the  felidtous  idea  of  Claude  Bernard,  all  organisms,  in  fkct,  live  an 
aquatie  lift;  the  histological  elements  are  aquatic;  the  blood  of  animals  and  the  sap  of 
plants  alike  baUie  them  in  a  fluid  medium.  The  oxygen  we  breathe  is  condensed  and 
liquefied  in  the  blood,  is  fixed  in  the  blood  corpusdes ;  our  food  is  liquefied  during 
digestion  and  is  carried  to  the  tissues  in  a  fluid  state.  Life  is  therefore  maintained,  as 
it  were,  in  a  sea  of  histological  and  aqueous  elements;  and  be  it  the  air  we  breathe,  or 
food  we  eat,  all  is  reduced  to  a  fluid  state  before  absorption  into  the  human  system. 

The  essential  act  of  respimtion  is  oxidation  of  the  effete  anatomical  elements,  and 
the  lungis  are  but  **  ports  of  entry  "  for  the  oxygen  of  the  air  carried  thither.  The  red 
corpusdes  therefore,  acting  as  carriers  of  oxygen,  functionate  as  indispensable  in  the 
leqnistory  acts.  The  corpusdes  of  the  blood  being  present  in  every  part  of  the  circula- 
tion, when  the  lung^  &il  in  ftmction,  by  '^ spasm  of  the  pulmonary  arterioles,"  or 
amemia  of  the  pulmonaiy  tissues,  supplemental  respiration  may  be  superinduced  by 
vicarious  action  of  other  tissues,  through  the  blood,  in  other  parts  of  the  circulation, 
notably  the  intestinal  and  hypodermic  tissues. 

In  case  of  an  exoeasive  drain  on  the  vascular  system,  as  in  cholera  and  post-partum 
hemorrhages^  when  life  is  threatened  by  ansmia  of  the  lungs  and  brain-asphyxia — if 
the  suitable  oxygen-yielding  substance  be  given  in  solution,  it  will  .be  absorbed  by  the 
vascular  network  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  chemical  compound  broken  down — de- 
oxidized— and  oxygen  carried  hither  and  thither  by  the  blood  corpuscles  and  the  liquor 
wangninia —  according  to  the  selective  affinity  of  this  or  that  organ — ^to  meet  therespira- 
toiy  imd  nutritive  demand  of  the  tissues.  Oxygen  thus  evolved  and  condensed  by  the 
hemoglobin  of  the  blood,  like  that  liberated  by  electrolysis  on  the  sur&ces  of  plates  of 
metal,  is  said  to  be  nascent.  The  employment  of  bodies  in  the  nascent  state  has  proved 
of  the  utmost  service  in  organic  chenustry ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  great  advances  in 
this  braiidi  of  sdence  are  largdy  due  to  the  utilization  of  this  property.  Per  contra. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  as  elsewhere  quoted,  says:  "  It  is  seemingly  self-evident  that  the 
physiological  action  of  a  remedy  can  never  be  made  out  by  a  study  of  its  use  in  dis- 
ease." Besides,  Beannis  states  that  **  Intestinal  respiration,  which  presents  a  certain 
importaDoe  in  some  animals,  as  the  oobitis  fossilis,  has  hardly  any  in  man. " 
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The  principal  fhnction  of  the  stomach  is  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice — thischamo- 
teristic  heing-that  of  a  secreting  organ,  and  nn&yorable  to  absorption  generally,  which 
takes  place  mostly  in  the  smaU  and  partly  in  the  large  intestines.  Knss  cites  the  case 
of  a  man  suffering  from  obstruction  of  the  pyloros,  whose  stomach  appeared  perfectly 
healthy,  but  who  experienced  constant  thirst,  in  spite  of  having  swallowed  laige  quanti- 
ties of  water.  Thiist  was  relieved  only  by  injection  of  water  into  the  rectum. 
Aliments  pass  out  of  the  stomach  in  a  semi-fluid  mass,  and  attain  additional  fluidity 
when  they  reach  the  small  intestines  and  acquire  bile,  pancreatic  and  enteric  juices. 
Here  this  mass  rapidly  loses  its  fluidity  by  absorption,  and  is  driven  into  the  large 
intestines,  whence  it  is  issued,  after  ftirther  absorption,  in  a  semi-solid  form.  The  state 
of  the  blood  has  also  a  great  effect  on  the  intensity  of  absorption;  it  is  slow  in  hydnemia, 
normal  in  he^th  and  active  after  bleeding  and  purgation.  Absorption,  however,  takes 
place  only  when  the  membranes  of  the  stomach  permit,  and  those  of  the  intestines  favor 
this  action.  The  decayed  and  wasting  epithelium  of  the  intestines,  which  is  removed 
in  the  normal  state  partly  by  the  bile,  which  is  poured  into  the  intestines  seven  or  eight 
hours  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  may  be  removed  also  in  the  abnormal  state  of  cholera, 
ete.,  partly  by  the  influence  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  if  that  acid,  properly  diluted,  be 
given  through  the  stomach  in  that  disease.  Absorption  resulting  ftom  the  former  action 
is  digestive,  that  from  the  latter  is  respiratory.  In  cholera,  the  shrunken  tissues  and 
the  thickened  condition  of  the  blood  point  to  the  systemic  want  of  water,  but  the  tissues 
will  not  allow  it  passage;  and  it  is  only  when  we  remember  that  the  physiological  exi- 
gencies require  not  water  alone,  but  oxygen  also,  that  we  can  obtain  that  result.  In 
cholera  and  post-partum  hemorrhages,  when  normal  absorption  is  arrested,  or  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  water  may  be  absorbed  through  the  agency  of  the  oxygen  in  sulphuric  acid; 
the  restoration  of  dif^ion,  osmosis  and  electro-chemical  action  being  effected  thereby; 
the  blood  globules  appropriating  all  of  the  oxygen,  and  the  sulphur,  seeking  its  next 
affinity  in  a  union  with  hydrogen,  forms  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  tissues,  however,  are 
the  active,  and  the  acid  and  water  the  passive  agents,  in  these  histological  changes;  for 
assuredly,  if  the  tissues  did  not  control  absorption,  the  acid  would  destroy  them. 

*'  Every  living  element''  says  Letoumeau,  **is  athirst  for  oxygen,  and  to  such  a 
degree,  that  sometimes  certain  organisms  steal  it  even  ftom  stable  chemical  compounds.  *' 

''Vibriones,  studied  by  Pasteur,  decompose  the  tartrate  of  lime  and  transform 
lactic  acid  into  butyric  acid,  to  procure  for  themselves  oxygen.  It  is,  besides,  by  an 
analogous  process  that,  in  most  of  the  vertebrates,  the  anatomical  elements  deoxiduse 
the  blood  corpuscles." 

These  &cts  and  observations  indicate  that  every  living  being,  under  the  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances, has  the  power  of  exerting  deoxidation  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  life.    What  those  circumstances  and  conditions  are,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show. 

To  elucidate  this  point,  I  deem  it  important  to  explain  the  similarity  between  the 
symptomatology  of  barometric  and  corpuscular  deoxygenation  of  the  blood  in  man; 
because  it  is  of  paramount  imxx>rtance  that  a  sufficiency  of  red  corpuscles  should  always 
be  moving  in  the  ceaseless  circuit  of  re^iration  from  the  lung^  to  the  tissues  and  fVom 
the  tissues  to  the  lungs.  I  therefore  call  attention  to  the  effects  of  mountain  climbing 
and  balloon  ascension  on  the  human  system,  before  speaking  of  veritable  diseases.  Of 
course,  I  speak  within  a  certain  limitation.  In  ascending  lofty  mountains  and  in 
balloon  ascensions,  according  to  physiological  observations,  as  soon  as  a  certain  height  is 
reached,  varied  by  the  individuality  of  him  who  goes  thither,  the  pressure  of  the  air  is 
felt  to  be  greatly  lessened;  the  blood  vessels  of  the  sur&ce,  and  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  become  filled,  and  those  of  the  internal  organs  correspondingly  empty;  a  quasi 
disease  is  produced,  which  is  characterized  by  hypenemiaof  the  superficial,  and  anaemia 
of  the  deep  tissues.  The  mountain  climber  and  the  aeronaut  alike  suffer  ftom  afflux  of 
blood — in  &ct,  hemorrhage — into  their  cutaneous  vessels;  the  more  blood  there  is  in  the 
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saperficuJ,  the  lees  in  the  deep  tiasues;  and,  in  losing  blood,  loee  plasma  and  coiposcles, 
lose  oxygen  stored  np  in  the  corpuscles  and  the  plasma  in  which  thej  are  carried. 
There  is  consequently  ansemia  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  with  attendant  respiratoiy  and 
ciicnlafeoiy  distnrbances.  Many  of  these  identical  eymptoms  oocnr  in  cholera  and  post- 
partum hemorrhage;  the  afflux  of  blood,  however,  goes  to  the  bowels  in  cholera,  to  the 
uterus  in  post-partum  hemorrhage,  in  both  of  which  the  system  soffers  actual  loss  of 
blood  and  serum,  and  ansemia  of  the  lungs  and  brain  follows :  The  ascent  of  great 
altitudes  produces  congestion  of  the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  and  free  sur&ces  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  with  diarrhoBa  and  nausea,  and  sometimes  hemorrhages  and  sweating;  while 
in  cholera  there  is  congestion  of  the  bowels  and  closed  mucous  membranes,  with  diarrhoea 
and  nausea,  and  sometimes  sweating  and  hemorrhages;  in  great  altitudes,  the  blood 
pressure  on  the  skin  increases  the  cardiac  beats,  and  respiration  becomes  impeded;  while 
in  cholera  the  vascular  pressure  in  the  bowels  increases  the  cardiac  beats,  and  respira- 
tion becomes  impeded ;  in  great  latitudes  there  is  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  and 
imperfect  elimination  of  carbonic  add,  owing  to  ansemia  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  with 
extraordinary  muscular  weakness;  while  in  cholera  there  is  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen 
and  imperfect  elimination  of  carbonic  acid,  owing  to  ansemia  of  the  lungs  with  extra- 
ordinary muscular  weakness;  in  great  altitudes,  the  vagal  centres  are  stimulated  by 
insufficiency  of  oxygen  and  vomiting  generally  occurs;  while  in  cholera,  the  vagal  centres 
are  stimulated  by  insufficiency  of  oxygen,  and  vomiting  nearly  always  occurs;  in  great 
altitudes,  the  blood  being  drawn  from  the  internal  organs  to  the  sur&ce,  the  brain  is 
imperfectly  supplied  with  oxygen,  and  Mntness  results,  as  weU  as  diminished  secretion 
of  urine;  while  in  cholera,  the  blood  being  drawn  to  the  bowels,  the  brain  is  imperfectly 
supplied  with  oxygen,  also  the  lungs,  and  &intnes8  results,  as  well  as  diminished 
secretion  of  urine;  in  great  altitudes  the  traveler  and  the  aeronauKalike  complain  of 
intense  cold,  owing  to  extraordinary  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  through  the  skin,  and  the 
fiiilure  of  the  sjrstem  to  reproduce  heat  sufficient  to  supply  the  extra  demand  in  conse- 
quence of  anffimia  of  the  internal  tissues;  while  in  cholera  there  is  a  typical  cold  stage 
— the  collapse — owing  to  the  extraordinary  loss  of  heat  by  discharges  from  the  bowels 
and  the  failure  of  the  tissues  to  reproduce  normal  heat  in  consequence  Of  ansemia  of  the 
lun^s  and  brain;  in  great  altitudes  there  is  a  peculiar  form  of  venous  congestion,  par- 
ticularly marked  in  the  superficial  tissues  and  right  side  of  the  heart;  while  in  cholera 
there  is  another  form  of  venous  congestion  particularly  marked  in  the  deep  tissues — 
abdominal  viscera  and  right  side  of  the  heart;  in  great  altitudes  there  is  barometric 
deoxygenataon  of  the  blood;  while  in  cholera  there  is  corpuscular  deoxygenation  of  the 
blood. 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  remedy  for  **  mountain  sickness,"  anoxyhaematism,  is 
to  descend  to  a  lower  altitude.  No  better  remedy  can  be  given.  This  parallel  is  drawn 
to  show  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  fix>m  cholera,  like  that  ftom  mountain- 
dimbing  and  balloon  ascension,  is  from  oxygen-starvation — asphyxia;  the  same  is  true 
of  post-partum  hemorrhage  and  cholera-in&ntum. 

Fothergill,  on  the  authority  of  Parkes  and  C^rge  Johnson,  says:  *'The  now 
generally  acknowledged  starting  xwint  of  the  pathological  processes  in  cholera  is  spasm 
of  the  pulmonary  arterioles.  Elaborate  experiments  as  to  how  to  relax  such  spasms,  end- 
ing in  clinical  application  of  various  agents,  as  belladonna,  etc.,  have  not  yet,  however, 
attained  any  practical  results  of  moment."  My  observations,  based  on  other  premises, 
lead  me  to  another  conclusion.  In  cholera  there  are  out-pourings  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body  so  enormous,  abstraction  and  inspissation  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  so  great, 
and  anssmia  of  the  lungs  so  marked,  that  the  interstitial  tissues,  the  greatest  sufferers, 
and  those  corpuscles  which  have  escaped  destruction,  as  well  as  the  young  corpuscles 
which  act  as  carriers  of  oxygen  bnt  are  unable  to  make  their  way  to  the  lungs,  find 
themselves  in  both  an  oxygen  and  a  water  famine.    This  condition  clinically  denomi- 
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Dat^  the  ooUapse,  or  approaching  collapse,  is  prodaced  by  asphyxia.  This  i8  why 
choleia  is  sometimes  called  cholera  asphyxia. 

This  pathological  condition  of  Asiatic  cholera,  though  merely  ontlined,  suggests  the 
physiological  exigencies  of  the  victims  of  that  disease.  In  cholera  there  are  impeded 
drcolation  and  insufficient  development  of  animal  heat ;  consequently  the  nitrogenous 
elements  of  the  food  and  tissues  &A1  to  be  oxidized  and  converted  into  urea.  There  is 
also  ample  material  for  combustion  in  the  human  economy,  but  no  oxygen  to  effect  it, 
and  no  water  to  transport  that  oxygen.  Sulphuric  add  and  water  respond  to  the 
systemic  wants  of  cholera  in  furnishing  both  oxygen  and  water,  which  relieve  the 
thirst  and  vomiting,  gradually  check  the  diarrhoea,  favor  the  formation  and  excretion 
of  urea,  and  restore  the  circulation  and  respiration.  At  the  same  time  the  decaying 
and  wasting  epithelium  of  the  alimentaiy  canal,  upon  which  the  microoiganisms  of 
cholera  live  and  thrive,  are  oxidized  and  removed.  Moreover,  clinical  observation 
leads  me  to  infer  that  sulphuric  acid  and  water  sterilize  the  membranes  of  the  alimen- 
taiy tract  and  all  other  tissues  of  the  body. 

This  acid  has  long  been  used  empirically  in  cholera  and  other  diseases  also,  and  has 
its  enthusiastic  advocates  on  the  ground  of  experience. 

If  sulphuric  add,  largely  diluted  with  water,  be  given  through  the  stomach  during 
an  epidemic  of  cholera,  cholera  will  be  prevented  by  furnishing  oxygen  in  a  fluid 
medium,  thus  maintaining  and  restoring  the  dynamical  forces  of  the  circulation  and 
sterilizing  the  membranes ;  given  early  in  the  disease,  the  collapse  will  be  averted  ; 
given  in  the  collapse  as  an  oxidant— oxygen-yielding  substance — it  is  the  most  rational 
treatment.  Of  course,  other  medidnes  will  be  required  if  there  be  complications ;  in 
all  cases  a  suitable  diet  will  be  requisite,  and  absolute  rest  must  be  enjoined.  This 
experience  is  based  on  observation  made  while  I  was  a  student. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  R  G.  Curtin,in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  are  as 
follows :  '*  A  very  severe  epidemic  of  cholera  ceased  in  the  Insane  Department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Almshouse  within  twelve  hours  after  the  lunatics  were  all  put  upon  the 
free  nse  of  sulphuric  add  lemonade ;  the  only  new  case  after  this  being  a  man  who 
.  refused  to  use  the  prophylactic.  Two  days  after  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  was  stopped 
two  new  cases  occurred,  and  the  epidemic  was  again  arrested  by  the  use  of  the  acid. 
In  the  surgical  wards  of  the  Hospital  Department,  the  add  was  used  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  epidemic  ;  and  these  wards,  although  in  no  way  isolated,  were  the  only 
parts  of  the  institution  nnvisited  by  the  disease.'' 

In  post-partum  hemorrhages,  we  have  practically  the  same  pathological  con- 
ditions and  the  same  physiological  exigencies.  The  following  cases  are  given 
to  illustrate  these  views :  In  a  case  of  seoondaiy  post-partum  hemorrhage.  No.  1, 
occurring  July,  1880,  ten  days  after  deliveiy,  the  hemorrhage  was  stopped  by 
manual  expulsion  of  dots,  the  administration  of  teaspoonftd  doses  of  fluid  extract 
of  ergot  every  two  or  four  hours,  introduction  of  a  silk  handkerchief  saturated 
with  vinegar  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  lastly,  by  repeated  irrigation  of  the  rectum 
with  hot  water,  to  remove  all  scybake,  and  to  propagate  heat  to  the  uterus  and 
« its  blood  vessels,  with  a  view  to  the  transmutation  of  that  heat  into  motum,  and  motion 
into  contraction  ;  besides,  by  abstracting  carbonic  add  with  the  hot  water,  &vor  the 
same  action.  These  means  were  successful,  but  as  the  patient  had  lost  so  much  blood 
before  I  arrived,  she  was  very  weak  and  prostrated.  Milk  and  beef  tea  were  given 
every  two  hours,  and  drachm  doses  of  ergot  every  two  or  four  hours.  The  next  day  the 
prostration  continued,  and  the  temperature  remained  subnormaL  Milk,  beef  tea  and 
ergot  were  continued.  The  third  day  after  the  hemorrhage  her  condition  was  most 
deplorable.  She  had  cold  hands  and  feet,  subnormal  temperature,  weak  and  feeble 
pulse,  and  repugnance  to  all  food ;  yet  she  was  thirsty.  Gave  granulated  ice  and 
added  lime  water  to  the  mUk.    I  returned  in  an  hour  and  finding  her  no  better,  gave  a 
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hypodermic  of  ergotine  and  bnmdy.  I  saw  her  again  in  an  honr  and  a  half  ;  she  was 
greatly  changed  ;  changed  for  the  worse.  In  my  absence  a  draught  of  whisky  and  mint 
water  was  given  her,  bat  her  stomach  rejected  it  at  once.  Her  hands  and  feet  were 
then  stone  cold,  there  was  no  pulse  at  the  wrist,  she  vomited  everything  given  her,  even 
grated  ice,  soon  after  it  melted.  Her  breath  felt  cold  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  respita- 
ticHis  were  slow,  and  heart  sounds  scarcely  audible.  Her  features  were  pinched  and 
shrunken  in  appearance,  her  mind  was  apathetic,  and,  as  I  learned  the  next  day,  there 
was  a  sense  of  impending  death.  The  collapse  was  complete  and  intense.  At  this 
moment  I  gave  her  thirty  drops  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  in  twelve  ounces  of  water, 
ail  of  which  she  drank  eagedy  while  the  nurse  held  up  her  head.  She  went  to  sleep 
immediately,  and  slept  like  a  child.  The  hour  was  four  o'clock,  P.  M.  In  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes  there  was  a  most  remarkable  change.  Her  hands  and  feet  became  warm, 
the  pulse  returned  to  the  wrist,  and  her  features  and  complexion  were  natural  in  appear- 
ance. My  examination  of  the  patient  awakened  her,  and  she  asked  fi>r  a  drink  of 
water.  I  gave  her  twelve  ounces  of  cold  water  with  ten  drops  of  aromatic  sulphuric 
acid,  and  she  at  once  slept  again,  sleeping  until  eleven  o'clock,  p.  M.,  when  she  awoke 
and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water.  The  nurse  gave  her  twenty  drops  of  aromatic  sulphuric 
acid  in  twelve  ounces  of  cold  water,  and  she  slept  soundly  until  ^ve  o'clock,  A.  M.  She 
was  tben  given  her  last  dose  of  medicine — ^twenty  drops  more  of  the  add,  and  twelve 
ounces  of  water.  At  this  time  she  remarked  to  the  nuise,  *  *  I  thought  I  died  yesterday 
evening  at  six  o'clock. ' '  Her  condition  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  marvelously 
improved.  Her  pulse  was  quite  strong,  temperature  natural  and  her  appetite  craving  ; 
she  asking  for  something  more  than  beef  tea  and  milk.  The  uterus  was  firmly  con- 
tracted and  much  reduced  in  size  ;  while  the  lochia,  the  true  lochia,  that  yellowish  or 
y^owish-green  matter,  the  ash  and  cinder  of  oxidation  after  parturition,  was  established 
and  found  on  the  expectant  napkin.  The  patient  was  declared  to  be  convalescent. 
She  made  a  speedy  recovery. 

Now  what  caused  this  collapse  ?  A  breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  tissues  of  the 
d^nllary  walls  caused  a  great  drain  on  the  system  in  the  hemorrhage  which  ensued ; 
a  loss  of  the  dynamic  force  of  the  circulation,  known  as  ''the  vis  a  tergo  ;  "  an  aocumu- 
laticm  of  venous  blood  in  the  venous  column  up  to  the  heart ;  slow  movement  of  the 
blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
producing  arterial  aniemia.  There  was  impeded  re^iration,  in  consequence  of  the 
resulting  anaemia  of  the  lungs,  arrest  of  osmotic  and  electro-chemical  action  in  the 
tissues,  and  insufficiency  of  blood  in  the  respiratoiy  circuit,  fh)m  the  lungs*  to  the 
tiasoes,  fiom  the  tissues  to  the  lungs,  to  keep  up  animal  heat. 

Another  case  of  secondary  post-partum  hemorrhage ;  No.  2 ;  appearing  suddenly  eleven 
days  Biter  labor,  at  one  o'clock,  a.m.,  February,  1881,  was  most  profuse  and  alarming. 
The  patient  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  ruddy,  plump  and  robust ;  and  up  to  this 
time  had  remarkably  good  health.  This  was  her  third  child  ;  I  had  attended  her  in 
all  her  confinements,  and  never  found  it  necessary  to  give  her  any  medicine,  save  two 
or  three  drops  of  ergot,  which  were  given  as  a  preventive,  after  each  parturition.  After 
this  confinement  she  was  not  doing  so  well ;  on  the  third  day  her  temperature  arose  to 
101®  F.,  on  the  fourth,  to  102°  F.  Her  &ce  was  flushed  and  swollen,  and  she  seemed 
plethoric.  I  prescribed  for  her,  but  the  medicine  was  not  taken,  as  she  said  she  felt 
quite  welL  On  the  ninth  day  I  found  her  sitting  up  in  a  chair ;  when  surprise  was 
expressed,  she  declared  she  felt  well,  and  could  not  stay  in  bed.  At  this  time  the  dis- 
charge was  scant,  yet  sanguinolent ;  and,  as  involution  had  not  been  eflected,  the  dan- 
gers of  hemorrhage  were  suggested.  She  sat  up  only  one  hour  on  this  day  ;  on  the  next 
day,  however,  the  tenth,  she  remained  up  nearly  all  day.  At  three  o'clock,  A.  M.,  two 
houiB  after  the  hemorrhage  i^peared,  I  gave  her  thirty  drops  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  tumbler  of  cold  water  ;  and  ten  drops  of  the  acid  in  half  a  tumbler  of  cold  water 
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ereiy  two  honrs  thereafter.  Beef  tea,  rice  water  and  chicken  tea  were  given  88  diet, 
eveiy  two  or  three  hoois.  This  patient,  from  the  first  doee  given,  did  so  well,  that  I 
resorted  to  nothing  else  to  restore  her.  The  next  day  this  treatment  was  oontinned 
nntil  twelve  o'clock,  M.,  when  the  true  lochia  appeared,  the  prodnct  of  oxidation  and 
hydration  liqnefied.  The  uterus,  felt  through  the  ahdominal  walls,  was  found  to  be 
firmly  contracted  and  small  in  size.  There  was  much  more  blood  lost  in  this  case  than 
in  the  first  (Ne.  1),  yet  the  patient  did  not  get  cold  or  even  cool,  although  it  was  winter  ; 
there  were  no  signs  whatever  of  collapse.  The  second  night  after  hemorrhage,  how- 
ever, I  was  compelled  to  give  ei^ty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  to  produce  sleep, 
giving  twenty  drops  eveiy  hour.  No  other  medicine  was  given,  and  she  made  a  com- 
plete recoveiy  in  seven  days.    There  was  no  loss  of  animal  heat. 

No.  3  was  a  case  of  post-partum  hemorrhage,  following  immediately  after  parturi- 
tion, without  a  moment's  notice.  It  commenced  before  expression  of  the  placenta,  the 
uterus  and  abdomen  being  found  greatly  distended  with  blood,  after  ligation  of  the 
fbnis  umbilicalis.  Expressing  the  placenta,  the  uterus  was  well  squeeased  and  om- 
tracted;  as  soon  as  the  hands  were  removed,  however,  a  most  profVise  hemorrhage  set 
in;  great  pallor,  anxiety,  jactitation,  and  sighing  respiration  were  manifested.  Two 
doses  of  ergot  were  given,  a  drachm  in  each,  one  in  cold,  the  other  in  iced  water,  and 
both  were  immediately  vomited,  not  partly,  but  entirely.  She  turned  and  tossed  ou 
the  bed,  and  rolled  herself  on  the  other  side,  seemed  sleepy,  the  hemorrhage  continuing. 
Thirty  drops  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  were  given  in  a  tumbler  of  cold  water,  and  it 
acted  with  marvelous  rapidity.  The  hemorrhage  was  arrested  at  once,  color  returned 
to  the  &ce,  the  pulse  which  was  130  fell  to  ninety,  respiration  became  normal,  and  the 
patient  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  gave  expression  of  admiration  for  the  medicine, 
which  she  said  went  tingling  all  over  her,  like  electricity.  This  was  Bfarcb,  1883,  eight 
o'clock  p.  M.  I  gave  her  another  dose  of  twenty  drops  in  a  tumbler  of  water  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  as  the  uterus  was  firmly  contracted,  gave  her  no  more.  However,  I  watched 
her  all  night,  resting  in  the  same  room.  The  nurse  also  kept  vigil.  No  other  medicine 
was  given.  She  made  a  complete  and  rapid  recoveiy,  and  arose  from  her  bed  on  the 
twelfth  day  after  delivery.    There  was  no  loss  of  animal  heat. 

In  another  case.  No.  4,  of  post-partum  hemorrhage,  apparently  resulting  horn 
uterine  inertia,  occurring  February,  1885,  in  which  the  uterus  remained  patulous  after 
delivery,  a  piece  of  ice  being  placed  over  the  hypogastrium  produced  immediate  con- 
traction and  stopped  the  hemorrhage.  Fluid  extract  of  eigot  was  then  given  in  tea- 
spoonful  doses  every  two  hours  until  one  ounce  was  thus  used.  The  patient  was  in  a 
comfortably  warm  room  and  well  blanketed,  yet  her  hands,  arms  and  feet  were  very 
sensibly  cold  to  the  touch  until  midnight.  Nor  was  animal  heat  entirely  restored  until 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  flooding  was  arrested,  although  the  patient  was  fed  on  milk 
and  beef  tea  every  four  hours.  A  sanguinolent  discharge  kept  up  for  twenty-fbur  days; 
after  that  period  it  became  yellowish  in  appearance. 

Case  No.  5  was  one  of  secondary  post-partum  hemorrhage,  occurring  four  days  after 
delivery.  Dyspnoea  was  very  marked  in  this  case — ^the  patient  imj^ring  the  nurse  to 
fsjx  her.  As  soon  as  thirty  drops  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  in  twelve  ounces  of  cold 
water  was  given  her,  I  silently  withdrew  the  fan  fVom  the  servant  and  placed  it  on  a 
table.  The  hemorrhage  was  immediately  arrested,  nor  did  the  patient  again  ask  to 
be  fanned,  as  the  dyspnoea  was  at  once  relieved.  Another  like  dose  was  given  her  in 
two  honrs.  She  required  no  more  medicine,  and  made  a  complete  recovery  in  a  few 
days.     There  was  apparently  no  loss  of  animal  heat. 

Now  it  may  be  asked:  How  are  this  and  other  adds  absorbed?  How  are  they 
utilized  in  the  human  system  ?  According  to  the  theory  of  tissue  respiration  it  is  the 
increase  in  the  intra-molecular  actions,  in  the  cells  themselves,  that  occasions  the 
demand  for  oxygen,  and  a  more  active  condition  of  the  circulation  and  respiration;  and 
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althoogh  the  quantity  of  hiemogiobm  in  the  hlood  is  the  measure  of  the  oxidizing 
power  witliin  the  hody,  it  is  the  tissaes  themselves  th^bt  determine  the  amount  of 
oxidation.  Many  experiments  show  that  oxygen  enters  the  drcnladon  through  the 
Inn^B  hy  diffosion  of  gases,  by  osmosis  and  by  chemism.  To  these  already  acknowl- 
edged forces,  Beeqnerel  adds  that  of  electro-motory  actions. 

This  important  and  progressive  view  of  the  physiology  of  the  capillaries,  which  is 
well  supported  by  numerous  experiments,  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  new 
phenomenon  of  the  dieulation,  and  adds  another  phase  to  the  connection  between 
respiiation  and  the  circulation.  If,  through  the  agency  of  the  Voltaic  pile,  we  decom- 
pose water  placed  in  a  vessel  divided  by  membrane,  we  shall  see  the  level  of  the  sur&ce 
rise  in  the  negative  division;  the  water  is,  therefore,  carried  from  the  positive  to  the 
negative  pole.  According  to  Becquerel,  analogous  action  takes  place  in  the  capillaries. 
Owing  to  the  innervation  of  the  tissues,  the  chemical  and  physical  phenomena  going  on 
in  them,  electro-capillary  currents  are  produced,  phenomena  peculiar  to  biological 
osmosis,  and  never  effected  in  the  endosmometer.  In  the  capillary  vessel,  arterial 
blood  is  positive  to  all  the  other  tissues  thereabouts,  hence  the  electro-capillaiy  currents 
drive  the  oxygen  into  the  surrounding  histological  elements  wherein  oxidation  of  the 
tissues  occurs,  producing  carbonic  add,  which  is  driven  into  a  corresponding  or  an 
adjacent  venous  capillary,  and  turned  into  the  great  venous  current  on  its  way  back  to 
the  lungs.  In  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  electro-chemical  actions  are  reversed.  In 
the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  the  oxygen  tension  being  less  than  the  tidal  air,  the 
oxygen  is  impelled  into  the  circulation  by  electro-capillary  couplets.  The  greater  posi- 
tive of  the  stratum  of  tidal  air  prevails  over  the  less  in  the  pulmonary  tissues,  and 
oxygen  is  thus  carried  into  the  circulation,  whence  carbonic  acid  is  eliminated.  Accord- 
ing to  Becquerel  **  Electro-chemical  capillary  actions  rest  on  a  principle  fertile  in 
application,  in  nature  organic  as  well  as  inorganic;  since  they  are  always  manifested 
when  two  liquid  conductors  of  electricity— having  affinity  for  each  other— are  separated 
by  a  partition,  of  whatever  nature,  with  capillary  interstices  in  which  these  liquids  are 
introduced  by  capillary  affinity,  then  reacting  one  on  the  other  disengage  electricity, 
whence  results  an  electric  current  by  the  intermediary  of  the  excessively  small  liquid 
layer— or  stratum — which  adheres  to  the  surface  and  acts  like  a  solid  body  conductor; 
it  is  always  indispensable  that  the  current  should  be  constant,  because  these  latter 
sorfaoes  are  constantly  depolarized;  this  is  necessary  so  that  the  elements  deposed  by 
electro-chemicid  actions  may  be  raised  by  the  surrounding  liquids.  Such  is  the  couple, 
which  we  have  called  electro-capillary,  by  the  aid  of  which  one  can  reduce  to  the 
metallic  state  the  majority  of  the  metals  and  deoxidize  others  of  them.  To  produce 
this  effect,  place  the  metallic  solution  in  a  cracked  tube  sealed  atone  end,  and  immeise 
it  in  a  solution  of  monosulphide  of  sodium,  or  still  better,  two  broad  laminss  of  glass 
connected  with  each  other  by  lines,  and  plunge  them  likewise  in  the  solution." 

'*  Electro-capillary  action  is  produced  in  all  bodies  with  capillary  pores  of  some  -j^ 
of  a  millimetre  in  extent  which  divide  two  liquids,  according  to  the  condition  just  indi- 
cated.'' Becquerel  then  proceeds  to  elucidate  every  point  in  the  electro-chemical 
capillary  couplet,  and  explains  how  this  action  takes  place  in  organic  as  well  as 
inorganic  tissues,  noting  the  difference  that  oiganic  tissues  have  nervous  connection, 
whi<^  have  great  effisct  and  increase  the  action,  while  inorganic  tissues  have  none. 

It  is  well  known  t^t  sulphuric  acid,  largely  diluted  with  water,  has  a  degree  of 
diffusibility  specially  great;  it  is  moreover,  the  most  powerfol  add  known.  When 
thus  diluted  and  introduced  into  the  stomach,  in  cholera  and  post^partum  hemorrhages, 
chemical  reactions  and  transformations  of  great  clinical  consequence  follow.  In  these 
diseases,  the  tissues  are  fiimishing,  perishing  for  want  of  oxygen  and  water ;  oxygen  to 
sustain  the  filing  circulation  and  eliminate  effete  oiganic  matter  ;  water  as  a  medium 
in  which  to  float  both  the  nutritive  and  waste  materials  of  life  in  requisite  molecular 
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division.  This  waste  matter  retained  in  the  system  tends  to  keep  np  a  state  of  high 
tension  and  folhiess  in  the.  venons  capillaries,  to  annul  all  physiological  laws,  and 
establish  those  of  transudation.  Oxygen,  as  the  motive  power  of  the  drcolation,  owing 
to  its  great  affinity  for  decaying  organic  cells,  removes  waste  and  liberates  heat,  while 
it  produces  motion  in  the  circulation,  by  its  electro-chemical  effect. 

Nor  must  the  influence  of  oxygen  on  the  nervous  system  be  omitted.  '  The  splanch- 
nics  act  as  inhibitoiy  nerves  on  the  movements  of  the  intestines  so  long  as  a  normal 
current  of  oxidized  blood  traverses  the  vessels ;  but  when  the  blood  becomes  venous, 
inhibition  is  held  in  abeyance.  This  is  a  marked  pathological  condition  in  cholera, 
and  consequently  an  immense  accumulation  of  blood  occurs  in  the  abdominal  vessels. 
The  splanchnics  are  also  the  chief  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  arteries  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.    This  point  should  be  considered  in  post-partum  hemorrhage  also. 

Now,  it  is  only  through  the  intermedium  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  plasma  floats 
ing  them,  that  the  tissues  hold  commerce  with  the  air ;  and,  when  the  paucity  of  these 
corpuscles  in  the  respiratory  circuit  is  great,  the  whole  system  suffers.  As  to  the 
stomach,  when  the  vagal  centres  are  stimulated  by  insufficiency  of  oxygen,  vomiting 
generally  occurs.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vomiting  centre  in  the  medulla, 
which  has  a  dose  relation  with  the  respiratory  centre,  is  excited  in  a  reflex  manner  by 
efferent  impulses  descending  the  vagi. 

The  tissues  laden  with  carbonic  acid  are  athirst  for  oxygen,  and  the  young  oorpua- 
des  ever  springing  up  in  the  vascular  area  and  waiting  to  Ainctionate  as  vehicles  of 
oxygen,  and  the  red  coipuscles  despoiled  of  oxygen  present  themselves  in  the  venoug 
capillaries  of  the  intestines,  project  themselves  into  the  organic  walls,  or  by  amoeboid 
movement  wander  into  the  intra-molecular  spaces. 

The  organic  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  which  separate  the  blood  finom 
the  tissues,  are  as  living  as  the  blood  circulating  therein.  In  these  diseases  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  powerftd  osmotic  and  diffhsive  currents  arise,  when  diluted  sulphuric 
add  is  given  medicinally.  The  epithelial  tissues  of  the  bowels  thus  absorbing  the  acid, 
chemical  transformations  in  the  vralls  themsdves,  and  in  the  strata  of  liquids  on  either 
side,  one  of  which  deporting  itself  as  an  add  and  the  other  as  an  alkali,  give  rise  to 
dectro-chemical  actions ;  sulphuric  add  is  deoiddized,  the  oxygen  is  impelled  into  the 
interstitial  tissue,  unites  with  the  hydrocarbons  and  the  carbohydrates  of  the  repressive 
tissues  and  forms  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which  are  driven  into  the  venous  capillaries, 
and  hurried  into  the  general  venous  current ;  at  the  same  time,  urea  and  the  urates, 
formed  by  oxidation  of  the  disintegrated  nitrogenous  elements  of  the  tissues,  are 
eliminated  by  the  kidney.  Doubtless  in  health  the  sulphates  and  phosphates  are 
formed  by  decomposition  of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  of  the  blood  ;  not  so  in  the 
diseases  mentioned,  in  which  the  affinity  of  oxygen  for  the  red  corpusdes  is  greater 
than  that  for  the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  and  greater  for  the  tissue  than  the  corpus- 
cles ;  for  the  anatomical  elements  have  their  own  special  affinities  which  are  entirely 
in  harmony  with  chemical  laws.  This  action  of  the  electro-chemical  couplets,  in  the 
capillary  walls  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  relieves  the  irritation  caused  by  want  of 
oxygen — as  manifested  by  emesis  or  irritability  of  that  organ — while  the  alimentary 
tract  is  thus  supplementing  the  action  of  the  lungs ;  but  the  fhll  organic  expression  of 
the  tissues,  arising  fh>m  this  action,  is  evinced  by  the  dianges  effected  in  the  vascular 
network  and  hypertrophied  walls  of  the  uterus.  The  effete  and  spongy  cells  in  the 
capillary  wall,  which  cause  the  breach  in  that  vessel  and  keep  it  patulous,  are  oxidized 
and  disassimilated  by  the  oxygen  of  the  red  corpuscles  carried  thither  by  the  blood. 
New  cells  glide  into  the  places  of  the  old  cells,  and,  exerting  their  contractile  power, 
heal  the  breadi ;  while  the  old  cells,  liberating  eneigy  in  their  death  by  the  action  of 
oxgyen,  give  rise  to  the  so-called  **  vis  a  teigo,"  which  removes  the  venous  congestion, 
I  the  blood  to  traverse  the  lungs  more  rapidly,  passing  from  the  right  to  the  left 
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side  of  the  heart,  and  filling  up  the  arteriee.  Oxygen  and  water  thus  restoring  the 
pristine  vigor  of  physiological  respiration,  and  the  circulation  also.  In  post-partum 
hemorrhages,  the  physiological  hypertrophy  of  the  uterine  walls  has  to  be  cut  down  by 
this  same  electro-motoiy  action,  by  oxidation  and  elimination,  otherwise,  ursemic 
symptoms  supervene  ;  in  cholera,  the  effete  and  porous  cells  of  the  glands  and  mem- 
branes of  the  intestinal  tract,  which  &vor  the  enormous  discharges  of  that  disease,  are 
oxidized  and  cast  out,  while  new  cells  take  their  places  and,  exerting  their  contractile 
function,  restore  the  healthy  continuity  of  the  tissues.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  the 
future  electro-motility  of  the  tissues  will  find  recognition  in  clinical  medicine. 

This  exposition,  well  founded  or  not,  does  not  seem  necessary  to  explain  the  action 
of  dilute  sulphuric  add  in  the  cases  under  consideration.  It  is  sufficient  to  remember 
that  these  diseases  tend  to  produce  death  by  asphyxia;  and,  in  the  words  of  Austin 
Flint,  '*  The  distention  of  the  heart  in  asphyxia  is  due  to  the  £Etct  that  unaeiated  blood 
cannot  circulate  in  the  capillaries.'*  It  has  lost  its  chemical  affinity  for  the  vessels  and 
taasues,  and  cannot  traverse  the  lungs  as  in  the  physiological  state.  In  post-partum 
hemorrhage  there  is  a  breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  vascular  wall;  in  cholera,  the 
blood  falls  under  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  transudation.  We  have,  therefore,  in 
these  diseases,  as  a  consequence,  anemia  of  the  lungs,  a  tendency  to  death  by  collapse, 
or  loss  of  animal  heat.  Aromatic  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  in  case  No.  1,  restored 
animal  heat,  averted  death  by  collapse,  relieved  vomiting,  returned  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist,  revived  the  fiuling  respiration,  and  established  the  lochial  discharge— the  product 
of  oxidation  and  hydration.  This  is  Just  what  oxygen,  and  nothing  but  oxygen,  could 
have  effected.  It  is  the  source  of  animal  heat;  it  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  carbonic 
add  and  water,  products  of  complete  oxidation  in  the  animal  economy;  and  it  causes 
the  formation  and  elimination  of  urea  and  uric  add.  Oxygen  is  the  cause  and  agent  of 
all  combustion,  of  all  oxidation  which  takes  place  in  the  body.  Sulphuric  add  and 
water  given  in  this  case  (No.  1),  in  which  the  patient  was  rapidly  sinking  for  the  want 
of  oxygen,  that  acid  was  deoompoeed^Kleoxidized — and  its  oxygen  appropriated,  ex 
necessUaU  ret,  such  was  the  vehement  eagerness  of  the  tissues  for  oxygen;  and  since 
contemporaneous  chemistry  &ils  to  explain  the  process  by  which  the  tissues  obtain 
oxygen  in  this  case,  we  may  say  with  Letoumeau  that  they  "  steal "  it  Indeed,  chem- 
istry teaches,  in  one  of  its  first  lessons,  that  the  oxygen  of  this  add  is  some  of  the  same 
oxygen  that  we  breathe,  taken  from  the  air  to  make  that  add;  and  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  correlation  and  conservation  of  forces,  if  that  oxygen  be  liberated  i¥om 
its  sulphur  compound,  and  properly  diluted  with  nitrogen  gas,  it  can  be  again  utilized 
as  respirable  air. 

Impressed  with  the  views  that  the  tissues  in  this  case  (No.  1)  were  famishing  for 
want  of  oxygen,  that  they  called  even  from  the  depths  of  the  stomach  for  it;  that  sul- 
phuric add  abounding  in  oxygen  possessed  great  affinity  for  water,  and  when  that 
afiinity  was  gratified  it  would  yield  its  oxygen,  preferably  to  waste  organic  tissue;  that 
sulphur,  in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  was  excreted  primarily  by  the  glands  of  the  intestinal 
tract;  that  oxygen  thus  disengaged  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  uterus,  in 
these  maladies,  was  immediately  precipitated  toward  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  com- 
pounds as  in  the  combustion  of  tissue  respiration  ;  that  affiniity  of  the  red  coipuscles 
for  oxygen  was  very  great,  and  that  oxygen  reached  the  anatomical  elements  through 
the  intermedium  of  those  corpusdes  only;  that  it  was  oxygen  that  produced  motion  in 
the  blood,  removed  waste  and  made  repair  possible;  that  water  was  used  in  the  system 
as  a  medium  of  irrigation,  histological  transportation  and  molecular  division;  I  gave 
water  and  sulphuric  add,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  what  may  be  called  aquatic,  or 
more  properly  supplemental  and  intestinal,  respiration,  as  the  only  means  of  relief. 
This  add,  which  had  long  been  used  in  empirical  practice,  as  an  astringent,  and  was 
known  to  be  absorbable,  as  well  as  most  diffusible,  was  given  to  produce  this  hitherto 
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unknown  effect  in  theoretical  and  practical  medicine.  How  it  sncoeeded,  I  have  alread  j 
stated. 

To  thoee  who  have  not  accepted  the  beantiftil  theory  of  the  capillaiy  circulation,  as 
given  hy  Becquerel,  and  who  give  no  heed  to  clinical  evidence,  I  present  another  inter- 
pretation of  the  action  of  this  acid,  in  the  diseases  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

Many  physiologists,  for  many  cogent  reasons,  have  assumed  the  existence  and  storage 
in  the  body  of  the  intra-molecular  oxygen.  The  electro-chemical  couplets  present  in 
all  of  the  tissues,  as  illustrated  by  Becquerel,  and  incessantly  at  work  in  luematosis, 
may  fail  to  fhnctionate  in  these  diseases,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  by  chemical  trans- 
formation, or  by  catalysis  if  you  please,  may  evoke  this  intra-molecular  oxygen  thus 
stored  up,  which,  acting  as  an  oxidant,  enables  the  system  to  utilize  the  energy  arising 
therefiom  in  driving  the  heavy  column  of  venous  blood  that  inhibits  nutritive  action, 
until  the  physiological  fxmction  of  respiration  shall  have  been  restored. 

To  the  doubting  Thomases,  the  tenth  legion  of  the  medical  profession — and  I  speak 
in  no  disparagement  of  them — those  who  go  to  the  kennel  and  laboratory  to  prove  all 
things,  I  will  say  that  I,  too,  have  gone  thither.  The  experiments  which  I  there  made, 
however,  are  too  incomplete  to  form  a  part  of  this  paper.  It  is  necessary  in  experimen- 
tation to  start  with  certain  pathological  conditions,  associated  with  cholera  and  post- 
partum hemorrhages,  always  keeping  in  yiew  the  attendant  respiratory  and  drculatoiy 
disturbances.  This  action  under  consideration  cannot  be  effected  in  the  physiological 
state;  and  an  artificial  condition,  simulating  in  all  characteristics  one  of  disease,  is  not 
easily,  if  at  all,  attainable,  at  least  in  the  canine  race. 

Arguments  from  comparative  anatomy,  as  I  have  before  stated,  sustain  the  theory  of 
supplemental  and  intestinal  respiration.  The  water  loach  (oobitis  fossitis),  a  singular  fish, 
swallows  air  by  the  mouth,  and,  after  having  absorbed  a  part  of  the  oxygen,  gives  off 
carbonic  acid  by  the  intestines.  Clinical  experimentation  also  supports  this  theoiy.  A 
plethoric  man,  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  who  complained  of  fullness  in  his  head,  and 
feared  ajtoplexy,  was  given  an  enema  to  unload  his  rectum,  which  was  followed  by  a 
hydragogue  cathartic  and  a  foot  bath.  His  temperature  was  103.2^  F.,  and  his  pulse 
was  132.  He  had  been  afflicted  with  hemorrhoidal  tumors  for  five  or  six  years  ;  indi- 
cating that  there  was  more  or  less  general  venous  congestion,  commencing  in  the  portal 
circulation.  After  the  action  of  the  cathartic  ceased,  at  his  own  request  he  was  bled 
fh)m  the  arm,  bled  until  he  was  quite  fidnt,  taking  eighteen  ounces  of  blood.  He  was 
then  given  thirty  drops  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  in  twelve  ounces  of  water,  sucked 
through  a  glass  tube,  suitable  preparations  having  been  made  previously  to  collect  the 
gaseous  emanations  from  his  intestines,  and  have  them  condensed  in  a  flask  of  lime 
water.  A  white  pulverulent  deposit  was  seen  afterward  in  the  flask,  which  was  fetched 
home,  and  the  supernatant  water  decanted.  The  white  deposit  was  treated  with  acetic 
acid,  which  was  followed  by  effervescence,  indicating  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  ; 
there  was  also  the  characteri^ic  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  This  result  proves  that  the 
gas  that  emanated  from  the  intestines  was  carbonic  acid  ;  this  substantiating  the  theory 
of  supplemental  and  intestinal  respiration,  in  certain  diseases  and  conditions  in  man. 
Under  additional  treatment  and  a  sustaining  regimen,  the  patient  made  a  rapid 
recovery,  and  is  now  in  good  health. 

The  failure  of  the  lungs  and  blood  to  functionate,  and  the  successfhl  resort  to  the 
administration  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  as  shown  in  this  paper,  to  irrigate  the  tissues 
and  keep  up  respiration  through  deoxidation  of  this  add  by  the  hsemog^bin  of  the 
blood,  and  cession  of  the  oxygen  to  the  anatomical  elements  until  the  physiological 
function  proper  was  reestablished  in  its  original  vigor,  as  a  necessary  and  indispensable 
antecedent,  is  identical  with  a  canse,  being  that  without  which  the  effects  would  not 
take  place.  Moreover,  logicians  call  a  phenomena  explained,  when  by  illustration  it 
has  been  discovered  to  what  general  classification  of  natural  laws  it  can  be  assigned. 
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If  the  length  of  this  paper  permitted,  it  might  be  stated  how  nitric  and  phosphoric 
adds  in  oerUun  other  diseases,  act  also  in  accordance  with  this  hypothesis  ;  one  in 
cinhosis  of  the  liver  attended  with  dropsy  ftom  alcoholism,  the  other  in  nervons  exalta- 
tion from  sonstroke  with  inability  to  appear  in  the  sanlight.  In  practice,  these  acids 
also  have  acted  with  great  promptness,  manifestly  by  yielding  oxygen,  in  the  first  place, 
through  the  hsemoglobin  of  the  blood  to  the  tissues  of  the  liver ;  in  the  second  place, 
by  the  same  means  to  the  nervous  tissues. 

Physiological  chemistry  has  yet  to  speak  on  this  subject ;  let  her  hearken  to  the 
clinical  necessities. 


At  a  meetuDg  of  the  Council,  Dr.  Phillips  of  London  in  the  chair,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : — 

■  ^^Besolved,  That  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Section  in  Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica  tender  their  cordial  acknowledgment  and  thanks  to  the  President,  Prof  Traill 
Green,  M.D.,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  for  the  dignity  and  urbanity  he  has  manifested  in  pre- 
siding over  the  deliberations  of  this  Section;  and  for  the  Mthful  manner  in  which  he 
has  performed  his  arduous  duties,  both  before  and  since  the  assembling  of  this  Oongress, 
and  by  which  he  has  contributed  materially  to  its  signal  and  unprecedented  success.'' 

Frank  Woodbury,  m.d., 

Secretary. 
A.  S.  GUBB, 

JFVench  Secreta/ry. 
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FIRST  DAY. 


The  Section  met  in  the  Georgetown  Medical  College,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President,  who  read  the  following — 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT,  WM.  H.  PANCOAST,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  General,  Deeoriptire  and  Surgical  Anatomj,  and  ProfBasor  of  Clinical  Sargerj, 
In  the  Medloo-Chirargical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc. 

Gentlemen  op  the  SscnoN  op  Anatomy:— As  your  President,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  welcoming  yoo.  It  is  veiy  pleasant  to  see,  in  this  the  first  actual  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress  ever  held  in  this  country,  the  first  time  that  the  Congress 
has  officially  acljoumed  to  this  new  continent,  so  many  gentlemen  of  our  profession, 
not  only  finom  abroad,  but  so  many  of  my  feUow-countrymen. 

We  are  a  Congress,  composed  of  del^^ates  from  the  countries  of  the  old  world 
and  this  new  one ;  it  is  very  pleasant  to  see  so  many  feUow-workers  in  our  profession, 
who  have  thus  assembled  finom  so  many  dimes,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  to  advance 
the  various  departments  of  our  noble  science,  for  the  benefit  of  all  peoples. 

I  cordially  unite  with  our  President,  and  my  fellow-presidents  of  the  different 
Sections,  in  warmly  welcoming  you  all,  each  and  every  one.  I  trust  that  our  American 
hospitality  will  prove  acceptable  to  you,  and  that  you  will  make  as  long  a  stay  with 
us  as  you  possibly  can. 

I  know  that  X  am  speaking  the  sentiment,  not  only  of  the  American  profession, 
but  of  all  my  countrymen,  when  I  say  to  our  foreign  brethren  that  they  are  doubly 
welcome,  and  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  their  visit  pleasant  and 
instructive. 

In  this,  our  Section  of  Anatomy,  we  have  many  interesting  papers  promised,  an(f 
many  of  them  will  have  a  practical  value,  which  will  make  them  of  general  interest 

Anatomy  is  recognized  as  being  the  foundation  of  our  medical  science,  and  is  in 
direct  connection  with  all  its  subdivisions. 

How  can  one  mend,  or  manipulate  properly,  the  living  human  mechanism,  who 
does  not  understand  that  machinery?    It  is  a  living,  daily  useful  knowledge. 

I  have  often,  in  my  lectures,  as  Professor  of  Anatomy,  both  in  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  CoUege  and  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in  Philadelphia,  stated 
that  I  taught  a  '^live  anatomy  from  the  dead  body,'*  and  believe  that  I  have  intro- 
duced the  phrase. 

I  have  alwajrs  impressed  the  student  that  anatomy  was  of  essential  knowledge  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  That  he  should  study  anatomy  on  the  dead  body,  so  as  to 
vitalize  the  knowledge  so  acquired  upon  the  living ;  to  practically  apply  it  t4)  his  own 
living  structurea  That  anatomy  is  not  a  dead  science,  nor  a  mere  closet  study,  but 
one  of  living,  essential  value. 

Not  to  be  learned  as  a  mere  task,  but  so  that  it  may  be  remembered,  and  applied 
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in  daily  use.  Heooe  my  phnue  that  I  *'  teach  a  liye  anatomy  from  the  dead  body. ' ' 
Anatomy,  so  mastered,  remains  a  basis  of  actiye,  real  knowledge.  Physicians  who 
have  so  studied  it,  are  not  in  after  years  as  prone  to  say  that  their  anatomy  has 
grown  ktusty. 

Hie  great  soigeon,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  once  said  to  me,  **If  you  wish  to  be  a 
sorgeon,  teach  anatomy  and  practice  suigeiy." 

It  would  be  well  if  this  advice  was  more  generally  followed. 

Anatomy  for  practical  use  is  almost  a  complete  science,  but  great  woric  is  being 
DOW  done  in  minute  anatomy. 

Any  advance  in  anatomical  diBoovery  should  be  regarded  as  an  event  by  our  whole 
profession.    Anatomy  has  been  well  called  ^  ^  the  key  and  guide  of  medicine. ' ' 

Pro£  Leyden,*  in  his  opening  address  to  the  Congress  at  Wiesbaden,  in  April  of 
thb  year,  well  said:  **What  raises  medicine  above  all  the  natural  sciences,  is  the 
&ct  that  its  object  is  man  himself  *' 

The  most  interesting  and  practical  advance  in  anatomical  knowledge  in  the  last 
few  years,  I  think  we  will  all  agree,  has  been  in  the  study  of  the  brain.  The 
reeeaiches  of  Flourens  C'Eecherohes  Ezperimentales  snr  les  Proprietes  et  les  Fonc- 
tions  da  Systeme  Nevreux,'*  2d  edition,  1842;  Longuet,  ^'Traite  de  Physiologic,'' 
2d  edition,  1866)  gives  us  our  chief  knowledge  of  the  results  of  the  cutting  away  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  aided  by  other  workers  chiefly  among  the  French,  as, 
notably  Yulpian,  in  his  "'Lemons  sur  la  Physiologic  du  Systeme  Nevreux,"  1866. 

By  these  experiments  upon  animals,  cutting  off  or  destroying  different  portions 
of  the  brain,  much  dinical  knowledge  has  been  obtained ;  but  such  investigations 
must  always  be  more  or  less  complicated  with  the  question  of  shock  to  the  whole 
brain  structure. 

Anatomical  and  physiological  researches  must  alwajrs  go  hand  in  hand;  are 
oomplementaiy  to  each  other.  The  anatomical  investigations  of  Lockhart  Clarke, 
M^ynert,  and  others,  with  those  of  physiologists,  such  as  Brown-S^uard  and  Schiff, 
have  advanced  materially  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous  ^3rstem  and  its  centres. 
Fritsch  and  Flitdg  have  made  a  further  advance  in  brain  study  by  their  discovery 
of  the  so-called  electric  excitability  of  the  brain.  These  investigations  have  been 
brought  to  a  practical  focus  by  the  clinical  and  pathological  work  of  Br.  Hughlings 
Jackson,  the  physiological  work  of  Ferrier  and  the  surgical  application  made  by 
Mr.  Victor  Horsey,  at  the  Hospital  for  Epileptics,  Queen  Ann's  Square,  London. 
Mr.  Hordey  does  some  admirable  surgical  work.  I  saw  him  operate,  with  antiseptic 
precautions,  for  the  removal  of  a  cicatrix  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  resulting 
horn  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  in  the  upper  parietal  region,  removing  the  cicatrix  and 
the  portion  of  the  brain  substance  to  which  it  was  attached.  I  also  saw  two  epileptics 
on  whom  he  had  operated.  Diagnosing  the  tumor  and  its  position,  in  each  case, 
fit)m  the  peripheral  ssonptoms.  In  both  he  removed  the  tumor  and  a  large  piece 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  if  I  remember  correctly,  nearly  two  inches  square,  and 
one  inch  of  thickness  of  brain  tissue. 

These  cases  were  afterwards  shown,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  Brighton,  by  Mr.  Horsley,  where  I  again  saw  them.  They  excited  great 
interest  in  the  crowded  Section. 

In  a  recent  murder  case  in  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  I  diagnosed  the  location  of 
the  pistol  ball  in  the  brain  from  the  ii^'uiy  to  the  lip,  tongue,  and  speech  centres, 
in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  being  affected  with 
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paralysis.  I  trephined  alongside  the  wound  of  entrance,  about  an  inch  in  front  of 
and  above  the  left  ear,  letting  out  pus  and  remarkably  relieving  my  patient.  Miss 
Anderson.  The  paralysis  almost  entirely  disappeared;  my  patient  regaining  con- 
sciousness and  speech.  She  sank  again,  and  by  the  use  of  the  induction  balance  of 
Dr.  Girdner,  used  by  him,  thanks  to  his  generous  courtesy,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  consultation,  I  was  induced,  as  a  last  chance,  to  trephine 
on  the  opposite  side  obliquely  backward,  behind  the  parietal  boss,  opening  an  abscess 
resulting  from  the  injury  of  the  ball.  I  believe  I  touched  the  ball,  with  a  N^laton's 
probe,  in  this  abscess,  for  the  porcelain  became  leaded,  showed  the  marks  of  lead 
upon  it  I  would  have  removed  the  ball,  but  for  the  exhausted  condition  of  my 
patient,  compelling  me  to  stop  instantly. 

I  established,  however,  excellent  drainage  for  the  brain  pus,  and  gave  the  patient 
another  chance  for  Ufe.  The  ball  could  have  gravitated  near  this  last  opening.  My 
surgical  interference  certainly  prolonged  Miss  Anderson's  life  about  four  weeks,  and 
as  an  important  &ct,  when  she  regained  consciousness,  in  the  most  distinct  manner, 
she  stated  who  shot  her,  and  where.  On  the  post-mortem,  the  tract  of  the  ball  was 
found  as  we  had  diagnosed.  The  ball  had  traversed  the  brain  obliquely  backward, 
piennng  the  Falx  nuyor  cerebri,  in  which  it  had  left  a  hole.  In  the  preparations  by 
the  undertaker,  the  body  was  disturbed  and  shaken,  contrary  to  my  directions.  The 
ball  had  consequently  gravitated  through  the  slushy,  decomposed  brain  matter,  and 
was  found  at  the  base,  just  behind  and  below  the  first  clinoid  processes  of  the 
sphenoid,  resting  upon  the  membranes. 

I  have  used  with  advantage,  bs  other  surgeons  have,  the  new  topographical  and 
physiological  knowledge  of  the  brain  in  cases  when  it  has  been  injured. 

There  are  some  anatomical  points  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  notice.  I  do  not 
think  that  anatomists  make  sufficiently  distinct  that  all  muscles  arising  from  one 
bone,  and  passing  over  the  articulation  to  the  bone  below,  are  articular  muscles. 
Hence,  if  any  one  of  these  \a  paralyzed,  the  articular  surfaces  separate,  as  far  as  the 
white,  fibrous  hgaments  around  them  will  permit  This  is  notably  shown  in  the 
paralysis  of  the  deltoid,  making  a  simulated  luxation.  The  white,  fibrous  ligaments 
around  the  jomt,  while  they  have  some  representative  fibres  of  elastic  tissue,  are  not 
made  to  stretch,  and  do  not  stretch  in  health.  They  are  made  to  hold  the  opposing 
articular  surfaces  a  certain  distance  apart,  so  as  to  permit  motion  by  the  muscles, 
and  to  prevent  too  wide  a  separation  of  the  articular  surfaces.  The  definition  of 
a  movable  joint,  as  I  teach,  is  that  normal  solution  or  division  of  the  skeleton,  to 
deaden  shock  and  permit  motion ;  as  in  all  the  diarthrodial  joints.  The  ligaments 
are  made  flexible  to  permit  the  motion,  and  strong,  inelastic,  so  as  not  to  stretch  and 
allow  the  articulations  to  separate  but  a  certain  distance.  As  the  muscles  contract 
intermittingly  and  so  variously,  if  the  hgaments  did  not  strongly  hold  the  bones  of 
the  movable  articulations  together,  we  oould  not  stand  erect.  The  enlargement  of 
the  ligaments  that  we  see  in  pathological  conditions  of  the  diarthrodial  joints,  as 
hydrops  articuli,  white  swelling  or  synovitis,  is  not  immediate,  as  it  would  be  if  the 
ligaments  were  elastic,  and  stretched  immediately,  but  is  a  slow,  progressive  enlarge- 
ment or  expansion,  under  the  maceration  of  the  tissue,  during  the  inflammation ; 
and  the  reduction  is  equally  slow  and  tedious,  often  requiring  the  alterative  impres- 
sion of  the  iron  at  a  white  heat  Like  a  sponge  which  swells  when  soaked  with 
water,  and  becomes  smaller  when  the  water  is  removed.  It  does  not  stretch,  it 
swells  and  shrinks.  Surgeons  make  anatomical  mistakes,  when  they  say  that  the 
non-elastic  hgaments  stretch.  When  stretching  or  elasticity  is  needed,  then  we 
have  the  preponderance  of  yeUow,  elastic  tissue,  and  we  call  this  tissue  yeUow, 
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elastic,  fibrous  tissae.  How  oould  a  man  stand  on  his  toes  if  the  tendo-Aohillis 
stretched? 

In  regard  to  movable  joints,  again,  while  as  histologists  we  recognize  the  low 
grade  of  inflammation  that  the  articular  cartilages  are  liable  to,  with  the  accom- 
panying infiltration  into  their  lymph  spaces;  in  joint  inflammations,  as  cozalgia, 
white  swelling,  it  is  the  synovial  membrane  which,  when  inflamed,  does  the  mischief, 
and  gives  the  agonizing  pam.  The  articular  cartilages  slowly  macerate,  become 
opaque  and  dirty  colored,  and  can  be  scraped  ofl"  with  a  groove  director  without  giving 
pain ;  their  oiganization  is  so  low.  This  I  have  tested  in  two  cases  of  knee-joint 
amputation,  where  I  could  scrape  off  the  articular  cartilage  without  the  patient 
knowing  it.  Beneath  this  macerated  cartilage  was  red,  injected  and  inflamed  bone. 
The  synovial  membrane  is  so  highly  organized,  that  inflammation  of  it  causes  agon- 
izing pain,  and  the  sufferer  instinctively  holds  the  joint  steady  by  his  muscles. 
When  inflamed,  it  becomes  vascular  and  loses  its  polished,  transparent  appearance. 
In  health  we  never  find  it  between  the  articular  surfaces,  because  it  is  too  highly 
organized  to  bear  the  pressure.  Admitting  Toynbee's  statement,  that  in  the  early 
stages  of  fodtal  hfe  it  is  a  closed  sac  between  the  joints,  and  then  covers  the  articular 
surfaces  when  motion  of  the  joints  commences,  then  the  intervening  E^ynovial  mem- 
brane is  absorbed,  for  we  never  find  it  on  the  articular  cartilage  in  the  new-bom.  In 
inflammation  of  joints  Uned  by  synovial  membrane,  it  is  this  membrane  that  gives 
the  pain  and  causes  the  destruction  of  the  joint  If  this  inflammation  is  not  arrested, 
then  nature  makes  her  own  cure,  which  is  anchylosis.  The  ^novial  membrane  grows 
and  spreads  over  the  articular  cartilage,  which  has  now  become  macerated ;  sucks  it 
up  in  its  lymphatics,  and  leaves  bare  bone  against  bare  bone,  vascular  and  inflamed, 
when  blood  vessels  throw  out  callus  and  solidify  the  joint  Using  the  finest  ether 
and  vermilion  injections,  I  have  never  been  able  to  inject  the  articular  cartilages  in 
the  adult,  new-bom  cadavera,  or  in  fodtal  calves.  I  have  dissected  several  joints 
amputated  as  a  result  of  Qsmovitis,  and  have  found  this  the  invariable  condition. 
The  anatomical  teaching  has  great  practical  value  in  surgery.  Many  who  use 
eztenaon  and  counter-extension  in  joints,  think  that  they  are  doing  good,  by  forcibly 
separating  the  joint  surfaces,  and  taking  off  pressure  from  the  articular  surfaces.  I 
have  been  called  in  consultation  frequently,  where  I  found  that  the  extension  and 
counter-extension  was  causmg  pain,  unrest,  and  doing  harm.  When  it  is  recognized 
that  it  is  the  synovial  membrane  that  must  be  treated,  and  not  irritated,  and  not  the 
articular  cartilage,  then  the  importance  of  rest  is  recognized,  and  the  extension  and 
counter-extension  are  used  judiciously  and  only  for  rest  That  is  the  requisite  for 
caring  joint  inflammation.  Rest,  so  as  not  to  increase  the  synovitis ;  sufficient  fixation 
to  prevent  the  inflamed  synovial  membrane  from  being  rubbed  against,  and  then  the 
proper  lotions,  or  counter-irritants,  aided  by  constitutional  trc{U;ment,  to  cure  the 
inflammation.    Extension  and  counter-extension  are  often  abused. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  notice  that  I  beheve  there  are  only  four  metacarpal 
bones  in  each  hand  and  foot  I  do  not  think  the  anatomical  teaching  is  correct,  that 
says  there  are  five  metacarpal  bones  in  each.  A  metacarpal  bone  is  developed  by 
two  centres — one  for  the  shaft  and  one  for  the  head ;  a  phalanx,  one  for  the  shaft 
and  one  for  its  base.  The  thumb  has,  therefore,  by  this  explanation  of  development, 
three  phalangea  The  first,  or  upper  phalanx,  is  one,  and  is  not  a  metacarpal  bone, 
by  anatomical  definition.  It  is  the  same  way  in  the  foot ;  hence,  the  great  mobility 
of  the  big  toes,  as  weU  as  the  thumbs,  apd  the  faciUty  with  which  some  people,  bora 
without  hands,  can  use  their  feet  In  looking  at  the  hand,  it  is  made  up  of  two 
sdid  triangles,  each  having  for  its  base  line  of  junction,  one  drawn  from  the  index 
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finger  to  each  pisiform  bone.  As  a  practical  deduction  finom  this,  I  have  always 
found  it  necessary  to  use  a  different  treatment  for  fractures  and  dislocations  involying 
the  metacarpus  and  the  thumb.  Again,  the  metacarpus  can  be  all  removed,  with 
its  acljacent  phalanges,  in  cases  of  ii^juiy,  and,  if  the  thumb  is  intact,  it  can  be  moved 
over,  and  its  so-called  metacarpal  bone,  or  first  phalanx,  takes  position  against  the 
carpal  row.  This  I  first  saw  done  by  my  fiither,  when  the  result  was  a  joaefal  and 
active  tkumb  at  the  end  of  the  stump  on  the  carpus.  I  have  also  had  the  same  good 
result  in  a  like  amputation. 

Among  the  anomalies  of  muscles  there  is  an  interesting  and  important  one,  in 


B 
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which  I  have  several  times  found  an  unequal  development,  and  hence  contraction  of 
the  soleus  and  gastrocnemius  muscle.  That  is,  the  soleus  will  be  hard  and  tense, 
while  the  gastrocnemius  will  be  too  long  apparently,  and  will  be  loose  and  movable ; 
can  be  moved  to  and  fro  on  the  soleus  beneath.  This  was  first  pointed  out  by  my 
ikther,  and  he  explained,  by  this,  how  certain  cases  of  talipes  equinus  were  not 
benefited  by  cutting  the  tendo-AchiUia  After  the  tendon  united,  the  same  deformity 
recurred,  because  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  bemg  inserted  into  the  tendo-Achillis, 
the  same  tenseness  of  the  soleus  and  relaxation  of  the  superficial  gastrocnemius 
occurred.    This  he  met  practically  by  slipping  a  knife  between  the  gastrocnemius 
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and  Boleiis  and  cuttkig  the  soleus  loose,  by  shaying  it  off  flatwise  from  the  tendo- 
Achillis.  This  operation  I  have  repeated  several  times,  and  have  made  a  long, 
sab'e-shaped  myotome  to  do  it  with  fiicility.  A  simple  puncture  is  made,  and  I 
then  push  the  myotome  flatwise  between  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus,  and  shave 
off  the  latter  in  the  same  way.  By  keeping  your  knife  flat,  cutting  in  this  way,  you 
are  in  no  danger  of  injuring  the  deeper-lying  tibial  artery,  and  the  hemorrhage  is 
slight  and  eaoly  controlled.  I  think  an  additional  teaching  might  be  emphasized 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  deep  fiiscias,  as  of  the  hand  and  foot  They  not  only 
protect  the  deeper  structures,  but  they  act  in  some  places  as  cords  or  ligatures. 
This  I  have  notked  in  deep  cicatrices  and  club  deformities  of  hand  and  foot  As  an 
iHustration,  in  talipes  varus  or  valgus,  the  pathology,  I  think,  is  that  the  plantar 
ligaments,  long  and  short,  are  not  sufficiently  developed,  and,  from  the  same  cause, 
or  as  a  consequence,  the  deep  or  plantar  fascia  is  not  long  enough.  Hence,  when 
the  bones  grow  they  are  restrained  or  compressed  on  the  undeveloped  side,  and 
become  proportionately  large  on  the  oppodte — the  convex  side.  Hence,  in  operations 
for  talipes  varus,  or  valgus,  I  always  cut  subcutaneously  the  deep  fascia,  to  lessen  its 
tenseness.  Again,  if  it  is  an  old  deformity,  the  bones  have  bcMsn  forced  to  grow  in 
the  manner  I  have  just  mentioned.  In  such  cases  I  have  found  I  could  not  correct 
the  deformity  without  cutting  out  the  projecting  bones  on  the  outside  of  the  foot 
This  I  have  done,  producing  the  best  results. 

In  regard  to  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  there  is  a  point  that  seems  worth 
mentioning.  Surgeons  have  often  spoken  of  the  fracture  of  this  process  as  the 
result  of  muscular  contraction.  "  This,  I  think,  is  partly  the  fault  of  an  anatomical 
teaching  and  works  on  anatomy,  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  emphasized  that  the 
coronoid  process  is  covered  by  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  elbow,  so  that  its  summit 
is  always  within  the  ligamentous  covering  of  the  joint.  The  projecting  eminence 
which  this  process  makes  can  thus  never  be  broken  off  by  the  contraction  of  the 
brachialis  anticos.  This  muscle  is  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  process,  into  a  rough 
depresmon  on  its  anterior  surfiice.  As  it  is  thus  inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  very  base  it  cannot  pull  off  the  upper  portion  of  the  process.  The  tendon  of 
insertion  lies  entirely  outside  of  the  ligaments  surrounding  the  elbow  joint,  on  the 
8ur&oe  of  the  anterior  ligament,  while  the  free  articular  tip  of  the  process  is  within 
the  joint,  covered  completely  by  the  ligaments,  and  grasping  by  its  concavity  the 
anterior  part  of  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  lower  articular  end  of  the  humerus.  I 
don't  believe  that  the  coronoid  process  is  ever  broken  off  by  muscular  contraction. 
I  have  seen  this  fracture  occur  very  often  in  injuries  to  the  elbow  joint,  and  alwa}^ 
from  direct  violence,  such  as  a  £dL  In  filing,  the  arm  being  outstretched  for  pro- 
tection, the  violence  is  applied  to  the  open  palm  or  to  the  wrist,  and  thus  the  forearm 
is  driven  so  forcibly  up  against  the  humerus  that  the  coronoid  process  is  broken  off 
in  the  joint  I  believe  that  this  very  oft^n  happens,  and  is  not  recognized,  on 
account  of  the  subsequent  and  almost  immediate  swelling.  As  a  consequence,  the 
jinnt  is  not  treated  so  as  to  place  this  fractured  process  in  the  best  position  for  a 
cure.  It  may  get  between  the  articular  surfaces,  or  in  such  a  position  as  to  inflame 
the  synovial  membrane,  and  thus  produce,  as  we  oft^en  see,  a  permanent  deformity  • 
of  the  joint,  impairing  its  usefrdness. 

.  Among  some  smaller  points  of  interest,  that  time  will  not  permit  me  to  refer  to, 
I  would  like  to  mention  to  you  anatomists  how  constantly  misused  is  the  term  anasto- 
mosis, when  applied  to  the  description  of  the  nerves,  by  surgeons  and  other  scientists; 
even  by  anatomists. 

The  derivation  of  anastomosis  is  from  ana,  stoma  and  osis.     Meaning,  the  appli- 
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cation  of  one  mouth  to  another  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitatmg  the  circolatioD 
of  a  fluid  This  term  is  well  adapted  to  the  vascular  apparatus,  where  one  vessel 
connects  with  its  open  mouth  to  the  mouth  of  another,  as  is  so  well  shown  in  the 
cirde  of  Willis  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  But  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  nervous 
sj^stem.  We  know  that  the  nerves  are  cords,  and  that  the  nervous  fluid  circulates 
along  these  cords,  deUcate  as  so  many  of  them  are,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  electric  current  along  a  wire.  The  nerves  are  continuous  cords,  from  their 
origin  to  their  termination.  One  nerve  may  join,  side  by  side,  with  another,  and 
both  run  to  their  destination,  but  in  no  case  do  we  find  them  to  inosculate,  or  join 
end  to  end  with  open  moutha  Nerves  do  not  anastomose,  and,  according  to  my 
judgment,  it  is  a  great  misnomer  to  so  state.  To  say  so  is  an  anatomical  mistake, 
as  precision  is  a  most  important  point  in  anatomical  teaching.  By  accurate  teaching 
and  nomenclature  we  prepare  the  way  for  the  subsequent  elucidation  of  physiological 
trath& 

In  reporting  to  you  what  has  recently  been  done  for  the  advancement  of  our 
deplotment  of  medi«d  knowledge,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  inauguration  of  the 
Anatomical  Institute  of  Vienna,  within  the  past  twelve  montha*  Although  but 
one  division,  the  erection  of  several  buildings  for  allied  sciences  being  contemplated, 
it  is  admirable  in  its  appointments  It  has  two  kctuie-rooms,  each  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  300.  Rich  in  museums  and  material ;  a  most  complete  libraiy  of  anato- 
mical woriL  Working  rooms  for  professors  and  students  The  dissecting  rooms  are 
two  grand  halls  furnished  with  marble  tables,  electric  lights,  marble  floors  and  water 
appliances  that  stand  unrivaled.  The  whole  building  can  be  flushed  with  water, 
and  thus  be  guarded  against  miasmatic  influences. 

In  reviewing  the  practical  work  that  has  lately  been  accomplished,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  but  little  can  be  added  to  the  details  of  human  anatomy,  except  in 
histology;  bat  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  rational  explanatioD  and 
ehioidaticm.  While  the  material  at  hand  for  the  purpose  is  inexhaustible,  the 
labors  we  have  to  record,  although  by  no  means  small,  make  but  little  impressioQ 
upon  it 

Upcm  the  researches  in  regard  to  the  osseous  system,  I  will  first  record  to  you  the 
result  of  the  investigattoos  of  Mr.  J.  Bland  Sutton.!  He  has  found  that  the  ossi- 
fication of  the  superior  maxilla  in  the  mammalia  proceeds  fitun  four  centres,  of 
which  the  originally  separate  parts  are : — 

(1)  The  prtmaxHia:  the  innermost  part  of  this  is  of  cartilaginous  origin ;  b^ng 
formed  in  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  ethmo-vomerian  {date.  If  anything  inter- 
fere to  prevent  the  premaxillary  booe  fitun  meeting  the  ethmo-vomerian  plate,  the  tip 
of  this  cartilage  oaofies  independently,  and  the  douUe  premaxillary  booes,  described 
by  All»pecht  in  cases  of  deft  palate  and  hare  lip,  are  thus  explained. 

(2)  Hie  prepaJa/tn^  portioo,  comprising  the  palate  plate  and  a  considerable  poitioD 
of  the  inner  wall  of  the  antrum. 

(3)  The  moxt  fltuy  centre,  induding  all  the  filial  and  orbital  parts  of  the  bone, 
internal  to  the  infira-orbital  canaL 

(4)  The  wuilar  piece,  situated  external  to  the  infira-orbital  canaL 

He  has  also  found  that  in  the  early  life  of  the  human  foBtoa,  a  cartOaginoiis  bar 
is  given  off  from  the  upp»-  end  of  Meckel*s  cartilage,  subsequently  the  maOeua,  to 

*  Reports  in  maaj  Genaaa  Jovnialc,  fcr  18S6. 

t  7Vo««Mfi«f«  of  th*  ZoUofiottl  Society  of  Ltwdoo,  1886;   J^mrmmi  ^f  Am^m^m  MHU€mi 

KfCttlM^f   1890. 
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near  the  extremity  of  the  &0Dto-nasal  cartilage,  and  which  nndergoes  the  following 
metamorphosis : — 

(a)  The  anterior  portion  oeedfies  aa  the  pterygoid  bone,  the  internal  pterygoid 
plate  of  human  anatomy. 

(6)  The  middle  part  remains  throughout  life  as  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

(e)  The  posterior  extremity  degenerates  into  fibrous  tissue,  and  becomes  the 
anterior  ligament  of  the  malleus.  The  number  of  centres  given  by  him  agree  with 
other  descriptions,  but  there  exists  some  difference  in  the  dates  of  their  appearance 
and  junction. 

Mr.  W.  Kitchen  Parker*  has  made  the  structure  and  development  of  the  skull 
a  spedal  study,  and  during  the  past  year  has  published  two  monographs  upon  {he 
subject,  one  upon  the  skull  of  the  edentata,  and  the  other  upon  the  skull  of  the 
insectivora.  Another  contribution  is  that  of  Mr.  Herman  Welcker,  ^^The  Capacity 
of  the  Encephalon  in  the  various  Nations. ' '  Although  of  much  smaller  scope  than 
the  former  monographs,  we  may  refer  to  that  series  which  are  published  by  my 
frigid.  Prof  Macidister,t  of  Cambridge  University,  England,  upon  the  cranial  bones. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  so  little  available  to  the  ordinary  student 

Br.  Benedict]:  of  Vienna,  has  completed  his  instruments  for  the  craniometrio 
and  cephakmetrio  method.  It  is  unquestionable  that,  by  this  method,  much  will 
be  accomplished  toward  bringing  anatomy  to  a  fixed  science.  Such  instruments  as 
these  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  study  of  our  department  of  the  medical  science. 
I  firmly  agree  with  Benedict  when  he  says :  ^  ^  If  anatomy  shall  become  a  fixed  science, 
it  can  none  too  soon  be  reduced  to  mathematical  morphology. '' 

The  axial  skeleton  has  had  its  attention  at  the  hands  of  Prof  Cunningham,}  who 
has  discussed  embryologically  the  connection  of  the  os  odontoidum  with  the  body  of 
the  axis  vertebrae. 

Turner  ||  has  shown  that  a  difference  exists  in  the  spinal  curvature  in  the  skeletons 
of  the  various  races,  which  if  not  compensated  for  in  the  living  by  an  equivalent  in 
the  intervertebral  discs  the  appearance  would  be  marked,  as  the  lumbar  spine  is  less 
curved  in  the  Negroes,  Andamanese,  and  especially  Australiana  To  express  the 
relation  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  depths,  a  lumbar  index  is  calculated,  the  anterior 
vertical  diameter  being  taken  as  a  standard — 100.  The  average  index  of  the  five 
lumbar  vertebras  in  12  Europeans  is  95 ;  in  2  Esquimaux,  98  ;  in  3  Negroes,  98.9; 
in  2  Sandwich  Islanders,  104.7 ;  in  5  Australians,  105.8.  The  lowest  was  84.8  in  a 
Chinese  skeleton,  and  the  highest  106  in  a  Bushman. 

Prof.  Tumerf  has  given  iurther  data  to  the  ethnological  classification  which  uses 
the  i)elvic  brim  as  a  basis,  and  proposed  one  similar  to  that  in  use  for  the  various 
forms  of  the  cranium.  The  base  of  operation  was  in  all  cases  the  male  pelvis,  as  the 
female  basin  showed  a  greater  similarity  of  form  in  the  different  races. 

In  the  researches  which  have  the  brain  and  nervous  system  and  its  development 
as  a  basis,  we  first  refer  to  the  work  that  great  student,  Herr  His,**  has  contributed 


*  Britith  Medical  Journal,  1886.  '\  TraMaetiona  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aoademy,  for  1886. 

X  Wiener  Medicinieche  Blatter,  1887.  g  British  Medical  Journal,  1886. 

I  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phyeiology,  April,  1886. 
f  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Pkyeiology,  1885. 

••  Report  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Gongrees  of  German  Scientists,  Section  of  Anatomy — Archiv/Ur 
Anatomie,  1886. 
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to  the  oiigiii  and  development  of  nerve  fibres.  He  has  demonstrated  that  after  the 
dosore  of  the  spinal  canal  an  apposition  forms  between  an  inner  and  dense,  and  outer 
and  somewhat  less  compact  layer  of  cells  (the  inner  plate  and  the  enveloping  layer). 
From  the  cells  of  the  former  a  saperstractare  is  developed,  the>  myelo-spongimn, 
which  with  its  outer  covering  tops  the  nucleated  cell  tubes,  and  detivers  the  founda- 
tion for  the  future  white  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  developm^it  of  nerve  fibres 
in  the  human  embiyo  is  begun  with  the  fourth  weeL  The  cdls  of  the  enveloping 
layer  develop  into  a  primary  conical  process,  a  prolongation  of  the  axis  <gdinder,  and 
which  from  its  incipiency  shovrs  fibrillar  maridngs.  The  fibres  developed  from  the 
anterior  half  of  the  enveloping  layer  leave  the  spinal  cord  as  motor  roots.  The 
posterior  half  are  given  off  in  a  saggital  manner,  and  develop  circukriy  toward  the 
anterior  (formatio  arcuta).  A  part  of  these  fibres  go  over  to  the  anterior  commissure, 
which,  in  the  beginning,  contains  but  few  strands;  coincidently  with  the  latter 
longitudinal  fibres  appear  which  are  the  conunencement  of  the  anterior  columns. 

Branched  sprouts  appear  from  the  enveloping  layer  of  cells,  the  anterior  motor 
horn  cells,  later,  as  the  prolongaUons  of  the  axis  cylinder. 

The  foundation  for  the  ganglions  are  divided  and  become  completely  separated 
from  the  spinal  marrow,  their  cells  spread  and  originate  two  roots,  one  of  which 
enters  the  spinal  cord  as  the  posterior,  the  other  develops  toward  the  i)eriphery. 
The  nucleus  of  the  spinal  ganglia  moves  eccentrically  to  the  side,  and  thus  allows 
the  building  of  the  ^'  T ' '  formed  fibres.  These  forms  are  readily  recognisable  in  an 
embryo  of  four  or  five  weeks,  as  the  cells  do  not  yet  possess  the  endothelial  division. 
The  root  fibres  encroaching  on  the  spinal  marrow  coUect  in  thin,  and  later  on,  in 
heavier  oval  bundles;  subsequent  fibres  can  pierce  these  bundles  and  make  their  way 
between  the  cells.  The  peripheral  branches  burrow  their  way  through  the  loose 
connective  tissue,  and  in  the  beginning  have  a  relatively  enormous  power.  The 
central  fibres  find  their  way  out  in  the  meshes  of  the  myelo-spongium.  The  primaiy 
conduct  is  in  every  case  a  free  development  of  the  divided  and  undivided  fibres;  just 
how  iax  secondary  combinations  can  begin  between  the  cells,  centraUy  as  well  as  at 
the  periphery  must,  for  the  present,  remain  an  open  question.  He  positively  asserts 
that  motor  fibres  alwa}^  appear  before  the  sensoiy. 

Prof  W.  Beehterew  *  has  pointed  out  a  region  of  the  lateral  cohimn  of  the 
spinal  cord,  inmiediately  in  front  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots,  between  these  and  the 
crossed  pjmunidal  tract  The  fibres  differ  from  those  of  the  neighboring  parts  by 
their  small  size ;  they  begin  to  acquire  their  medullaiy  sheath  when  the  fodtus  is 
about  thirty-three  centimetres  in  length,  at  a  time  when  the  posterior  columns  are 
completely  meduUated,  and  while  the  pyramidal  tracts  still  consist  entirely  of  pale 
fibres.  TTie  name  pofterior  rootrorea  of  the  lateral  column' is  given  to  this  region, 
since  it  is  composed  of  the  small  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots,  which  ascend  for  a 
short  distance  at  the  outer  part  of  the  substantia  gelatinosa,  and  then  turn  inward  to 
the  posterior  horn.  Beehterew' s  observations  on  the  foetal  cord  confirm  Lessauer's, 
who  found  this  area  degenerated  in  tabes  dorsalis.  The  filves  of  the  ascending  root 
of  the  fifth  nerve  are  medullated  in  foetuses  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  centi- 
metres long.  They  can  be  seen  arising  from  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
from  the  cells  of  the  base  of  the  posterior  horn,  being  placed  internal  and  anterior  to 
the  geladnous  substance  of  Bolando.  They  pass  outward  through  the  latter  to  gain 
its  outward  surface,  along  which  they  ascend.  They  have  no  origin  from  the 
substantia  gelatinosa. 

*  Archiv  fUr  Anatomies  1886. 
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The  nine  observer,  Id  his  stady  of  the  developinent  of  the  restiform  body,  from 
^vtmous  periods  of  ftotal  life,  finds  it  is  made  up  of  five  oonstitaents,  which  are 
enomerated  in  the  order  of  aoquiring  their  medullary  sheath.* 

1.  The  direct  oerebellar  tract  of  the  cord. 

2.  Fibres  sprouting  from  the  nucleus  of  funiculi  cunextus  of  the  same  side. 

3.  Fibres  springing  from  the  lateral  nucleus  of  the  same  side. 

4.  Filwes  issuing  from  the  nuclei  of  the  AmiouU  graciles  of  both  sides.  The  set 
derived  fiom  the  nucleus  of  the  same  side  ascend  to  the  restiform  body  as  the 
posterior  superficial  arcuate  fibres ;  while  those  from  the  opposite  nucleus  pass  forward 
in  the  inter-olivaiy  layer  and  emerge  on  the  inner  side  of  and  through  the  pyramid, 
as  well  as  between  the  pyramid  and  the  olive,  and  from  the  anterior  superficial 
arcuate  fibres. 

5.  Fibres  from  the  lower  olive  of  the  opposite  side.  Neither  the  formatio  reticu- 
laris nor  the  pjrramid  of  the  medulla  oblongata  has  any  relation  to  the  restiform 
body ;  nor  does  the  latter  receive  any  fibres  from  the  fifth  and  eighth  nerves,  as 
Sdinger  states.  The  auditory  nerve  is  connected  to  the  cerebellum  by  a  special 
Imndle,  which  ascends  to  the  middle  peduncle.  The  fifth  nerve  has  no  connection 
vnth  the  cerebellum.  The  restiform  body  is  distributed  in  three  distinct  bundles 
within  the  cerebellum.  1st,  containing  fibres  from  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  of  the 
cord,  from  the  nucleus  of  the  funiculus  cunextus,  and  from  the  lateral  nucleus 
passes  to  the  cortex  of  the  forepart  of  the  upper  worm ;  2d,  composed  of  the  fibres 
from  the  nuclei  of  the  funiculi  graciles  to  the  middle  portion  of  the  upper  worm 
on  the  same  side ;  and,  3d,  comprising  the  fibres  from  the  opposite  olive,  to  the 
gray  substance  of  the  corpus  dentatum,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  cortex  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Baginsky  t  has  devised  a  unique  operation  by  which  he  has  demonstrated  the 
origin  and  central  course  of  the  auditory  portion  of  the  eighth  nerve.  The  resulting 
degenerative  changes  affected  only  the  posterior  root  of  the  nerve.  The  anterior 
root  in  all  cases  remained  unchanged.  It  was  thus  shown  that  in  the  posterior  root 
no  connection  existed  with  the  inner  and  outer  auditory  nuclei,  but  that  it  sprang, 
in  part,  from  the  acoessoiy  auditory  nucleus  and  the  tuberculum  laterale  of  Stieda, 
and  in  part  to  course  round  the  restiform  body  into  the  arcuate  fibres  of  the  medulla 
oUongata.  Some  of  the  other  fibres  appeared  to  pass  through  the  corpus  trapezoides 
to  the  superior  olive  of  the  same  side.  Having  crossed  the  mesial  plain,  the  auditory 
fibres  are  found  in  the  lower  fillet  of  the  opposite  side,  running  to  the  inferior 
quadrigeminal  and  interior  geniculate  bodies,  which  are  beheved  to  be  related  to 
the  auditory  nerve  in  the  same  way  that  the  superior  quadrigeminal  and  exterior 
geniculate  bodies  are  to  the  optic  nerve.  No  clumges  when  found  above  the  meso- 
eephalon  in  the  cerebrum,  or  in  the  cerebellum  and  its  inferior  peduncle. 

Prof.  Hamilton  t  has  continued  his  researches  upon  the  corpus  callosum,  the 
result  of  which  he  has  published  in  his  paper,  '^Is  the  Commissural  Theory  of  the 
Corpus  CalloBum  Correct?''  Our  own  anatomist,  H.  F.  Osbom,{  has  also  given  an 
excellent  account  upon  the  same  subject  The  lectures  of  Alex.  Hill,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  an  interesting  similarity  in  the  minute  structure  of  the  sense  organs — 
the  ^e,  the  ear  and  the  nose — and  his  ingenious  arguments  of  various  abstruse 
poiDts  18,  doubtlessly,  familiar  to  all  Dr.  Herringham,  in  a  paper  on  the  brachial 
plexus,  can  claim  to  have  pkced  this  difficult  sul^ect  upon  a  more  rational  basis.    A. 

♦  Arekiv/Ur  Anatomte,  1887.  X  Tran$actiont  of  Royal  Society,  1886. 

f  Virehow'9  Arckiv,  fur  1886.  §  Journal  American  Medical  Scieneetf  1886. 
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M.  Patterson*  haa,  by  diasectioiis,  been  enabled  to  show  that  the  constraotiun  of  the 
sacral  plexus  agrees  in  principle  with  that  of  the  brachial  He  deduces  that,  in  the 
primitive  condition  of  the  limbs,  the  nerves  passing  into  them  are  divided  mto  dorsal 
and  ventral  branches,  which  supply  corresponding  surfaces,  and  that  indications  of 
this  arrangement  are  retained  in  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  nerves  and  their  distri- 
bution to  the  structures  of  the  limb. 

F.  H.  Hooper,!  in  his  study  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  has  shown  that 
their  recurrence  is  due  to  certain  changes  in  the  brachial  arches  and  the  descent  of 
the  heart  into  the  thorax.  At  one  time  in  the  period  of  development  the  laryngeal 
nerves  are  straight,  but,  as  the  heart  descends,  they  are  brought  down.  The  proof 
of  this  is  found  in  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  nerve  in  cases  of  irregularity  of  the 
great  vessels  which  branch  from  the  aorta.  These  nerves  (at  least  in  dogs  and  cats) 
contain  no  sensory  fibres.  The  larynx  possesses  three  ftmctions  controUed  by  three 
distinct  sets  of  muscles,  all  innervated  by  the  recurrent  nerves.  These  functions 
are :  1st,  respiration ;  2d,  sphincter  action,  which  closes  the  larynx  and  prevents 
the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies,  and  plays  an  important  rdle  in  expulsive  acts ;  3d, 
phonotoiy  action. 

The  results  of  the  extensive  researches  of  Braune  and  Stahlt  upon  the  calibre  of 
the  large  air  tubes,  in  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  are  an  admirable  addition 
to  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject  They  have  found  that  the  trachea  is  smallest 
immediately  below  the  laiynx,  increasing  its  calibre  to  about  the  middle  of  its  length, 
and  then  diminishing  to  about  three  centimetres  above  the  biftircation ;  from  whence 
it  enlarges  to  its  end.  The  sum  of  the  sections  of  the  two  bronchi  at  their  beginning 
is  greater  than  the  section  of  the  trachea  three  centimetres  above  the  bifrircation. 
The  calibre  of  the  right  bronchus  at  its  origm  to  that  of  the  left  is,  on  an  average^ 
as  100 :  77.9.  The  calibre  of  the  left  diminishes  from  its  origin  to  its  termination. 
The  right  bronchus  is  too  short  to  allow  of  observation  being  made  upon  it.  The 
section  of  each  bronchus  at  its  origin  is  normally  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
sections  of  its  primary  branchea  There  is  a  constant  relation  between  the  weight 
of  the  lung  and  the  calibre  of  its  bronchus.  A  definite  relation  between  the 
calibre  of  the  bronchi  and  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  is  also  shown  in  patho- 
logical conditions.  The  calibre  of  a  bronchus  depends  upon  the  volume  of  aur 
that  traverses  it 

To  our  knowledge  of  the  organs,  some  excellent  contributions  have  been  add^ 
notably  by  Dr.  Schieffendecker,}  who  gives  the  position  of  the  duodenum,  the  ileo- 
ooUc  junction,  and  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  after  some  two  hundred  dissections,  and 
.  the  results  of  his  observations  are  as  foUows :  The  only  deviation  in  the  duodenum 
is  in  the  length  of  the  second  part  This  changes  the  level  at  which  the  third  purt 
crosses  the  spine,  and  which  may  be  as  high  as  the  disk  between  the  second  and 
third  lumbar,  or  as  low  as  the  top  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  The  site  of  the 
duodeno-jejunal  junction  is  constant  The  opening  of  the  ilium  into  the  large  intes- 
tine is  on  a  level  with  the  sacro-iliac  articulation.  It  may  be  lower,  and  we  have 
found  it  in  the  cavity  of  the  true  pelvis;  only  two  cases  were  found  in  which  the 
ending  of  the  ileum  was  higher;  in  one  it  was  opposite  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  in 
the  other  in  front  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra;  so  there  was  practically  no  ascending^ 
colon. 


♦  Journal  of  Anatomy,  1887. 

t  TranMotionB  of  Amerioan  Laryngologioal  AsMoiation.     New  York  Medical  Journal,  Jnlj 
23d,  aOth.  1887.  %  Arekiv/Ur  AnatomU,  188«.  {  Arekiv/Ur  Anaiomie,  1887. 
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The  poeition  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  was  found  to  be  veiy  variable,  and  the  different 
forms  are  collected  into  groups  as  follows : — 

L  When  the  flexure  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  descending  colon. 

(a)  The  loop  hangs  down  in  the  pelvic  cavity.    This  is  regarded  as  the  normal 

position. 
(6)  The  loop  is  turned  upward  and  applied  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall 
(c)  The  loop  is  directed  upward,  but  the  other  parts  of  intestine  intervene 
between  it  and  the  posterior  wall,  and  it  may  come  into  more  or  less  contact 
with  the  anterior  wall. 

n.  When  the  flexure  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  descending  colon. 
There  was  only  one  example  of  this  met  with. 

Waldemayer  *  describes  the  normal  position  of  the  pelvic  organs  in  the  female, 
and  from  observation  on  some  twenty  nulliparss  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
thirty,  shows  that  His's  and  Schulte's  description  is  accurate.  He  goes  further  and 
states  that  the  contracted  bladder  in  the  adult  is  entirely  behind  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  is  much  flatter  on  its  upper  aspect  than  the  male  organ.  The  ureters  lie  against 
the  side  wall  of  the  pelvis,  dose  below  the  ovaries,  very  near  to  the  hilus.  The  pro- 
jecting fold  of  peritoneum  which  runs  across  from  side  to  side  over  the  empty 
bladder,  and  which  is  shown  to  exist  also  in  the  adult  female,  is  named  by  him  plica 
vedcalu  transversa, 

Symington  f  has  made  observations  from  frozen  sections,  and  his  views  are  coinci- 
dent witii  the  former.  He  states  that  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  the  uterus  to  be 
normally  antiflexed,  and  that  it  is  less  antiverted  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult  The 
ovary  tiiey  have  both  pointed  out  is  not  normally  fixed,  but  possesses  a  large  range 
of  mobility;  alterations  are  mainly  due  to  change  in  uterine  position.  The  uterus 
does  not  undergo  any  marked  increase  in  size  between  infancy  and  puberty.  The 
period  at  which  the  arbor  vit»  disappears  frt)m  the  uterine  body  is  variable.  In  one 
of  the  cases  it  was  well  marked  at  thirteen  years. 

Mr.  F.  Trevis  has  also  given  his  attention  to  the  alimentary  canal  and  peritoneum. 
He  has  systematically  dissected  and  described  the  appearances  found  in  two  hundred 
mammalia.  Pillet  and  Bonlart  X  have  contributed  a  valuable  paper,  bearing  upon 
the  same  subject 

A.  Strekeisen,}  in  an  elaborate  article,  frunishes  us  with  some  points  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  thyroid  gland.  He  found  a  pyramidal  process,  including  cases  of  a 
superior  accessory  gland,  in  seventy-nine  per  cent  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
cases  examined.  In  the  msgority  of  cases  it  sprang  from  one  of  the  lateral  lobes, 
no  variation  being  found  in  favor  of  the  right  or  left,  but  rarely  from  the  isthmus. ' 
The  superior  accessory  gland,  he  says,  arises  from  the  separation  of  the  pyramidal 
process,  either  before  or  after  birth.  It  is  nearly  alwajrs  connected  to  the  hyoid  bone 
l>y  continuous  gland  substance,  by  connective  tissue,  or  by  a  special  muscle. 

A  musculus  glandiUcB  ihyraidce  occurs  in  nearly  forty  per  cent  of  subjects.  It  is 
coimected  with  the  pyramidal  process,  or  with  the  body  of  the  gland.  The  muscle 
may  be  a  hyo-pyramidalis,  derived  from  the  thyro-hyoid  or  from  the  stemo-hyoid, 
or  a  thyro-pyiamidalis,  derived  from  the  stemo-thyroid ;  in  rare  cases  a  muscular 
bundle  was  found  running  transversely  fix)m  the  lower  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
to  the  pyramidal  process.    Accessoiy  fasciculi  may  be  found  attached  to  the  body  of 

*  Anatomi9cker  AnMciger,  1886.  {  Journal  de  VAnatomie  et  de  la  Phya.,  1886. 

t  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  1886.  I  Virchow't  Archiv,  1886. 
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the  gland  and  ooming  from  the  crioo-thyroid,  thyro-hyoid,  or  the  inferior  constrictor 
of  the  pharynx. 

Anastomoses  between  the  arteries  of  the  right  and  left  side  are  scanty.  Out  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  subjects  examined,  in  twelve  an  arteria  thyroidea  ima  was 
found  twelve  times.  Its  origin  was  from  the  innominate  in  six  cases,  from  the  right 
common  carotid  in  two,  and  from  the  right  subclavian  in  four. 

He  found  that  acoeasory  glands  were  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  classified  them  into  four  groups  according  to  their 
site: — 

1.  Pre-hyoid  glands,  superficial  to  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle. 

2.  Supra-hyoid  glands,  between  or  in  the  substance  of  the  genio-hyoid  muscles. 

3.  Epi-hyoid  glands,  above  the  genio-hyoid  muscles. 

4.  Intra-hyoid  glands,  lodged  in  the  hollows  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

In  one  case  a  duct  was  found  leading  from  the  foramen  caecum  of  the  tongue  to 
the  epi-hyoid  gland.  The  author  concludes  that  the  foramen  caecum  indicates  the 
spot  where  the  diverticulum  leaves  the  phaiynx.  Accessoiy  glands  near  the  great 
eomu  are  much  rarer  than  the  others,  although  they  are  derived  in  the  same  way 
from  the  lateral  diverticula  which  forms  the  lobes  of  the  main  gland. 

That  much-abused  adenoid  tissue  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  has  been  described 
by  Zuckerhandi*  as  a  normal,  although  largely  variable,  constituent  in  man.  The 
adenoid  tissue  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  respiratory  division  of  the  nose,  and 
especially  in  the  posterior  region.  In  the  olfactory  part,  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
mucous  membrane  contains  interspersed  lymphoid  cells,  but  no  follicles.  Adenoid 
tissue,  both  of  diffuse  and  forming  foUides,  is  well  developed  in  the  pituitaiy  mem- 
brane of  the  domestic  animals,  and  in  all  of  them  the  follicles  are  more  numerous 
and  constant  than  in  man. 

E.  Kaufrnannf  has  demonstrated  that  the  prominences  seen  in  frontal  sections 
of  the  meatus  auditores  are  caused  by  fine  ridges  of  the  cutis,  running  transversely 
to  the  axis  of  the  canal  and  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  tympanic  membrane.  The 
ridges  are  found  in  greatest  profrision  in  the  floor  of  the  canal,  and  less  fi^uently  in 
the  roof,  and  make  their  disappearance  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  waUs.  It  is 
only  exceptionally  that  one  can  find  a  few  small  papilke  projecting  from  the  ridges. 
The  ridges  first  make  their  appearance  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  month  of  fiBtal 
life,  and  become  less  marked  in  old  age.  This  corrects  the  usual  statement  which 
describes  the  skin  covering  the  deeper  part  of  the  canal  as  presenting  papillae  disposed 
more  or  less  regularly  in  longitudinal  rows. 

Schwabach,^  in  view  of  the  conflicting  statements  of  F.  J.  C.  Mayer,  Luschka, 
Gangho&er  and  Trautmann,  undertook  fifty-three  dissections  to  determine  the  bursa 
pharyngea.  He  finds  no  such  pouch  normally^  but  states  that  when  it  is  present  it 
is  of  pathological  significance. 

The  curious  phenomena  of  migratory  testis  has  again  received  its  usual  attention, 
and  the  paper  of  Messieurs  Debierre  and  Pravasej  places  the  transition  of  the  testis 
upon  a  better  footing.  They  recognize  that  the  internal  cremaster  is  an  upward 
prolongation  of  the  gubemaculum.  Lockwood  has  forestalled  them,  and  treats  of 
the  same  subject  in  his  paper  on  '^Infimtile  Hernia.''  Lockwood  attributes  an 
important  pathological  frmction  to  the  cremaster  fibres,  and  considers  them  eom- 

♦  Wiener  Jahrbuch,  1886.  J  Archiv/Ur  Microtkopiaehe  Anatomie,  1887. 
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petent  to  ita  production,  because  of  the  migration  of  the  csecnm  and  the  production 
of  the  sac  of  an  infantile  hernia. 

Dr.  DaDa  Ilosa*  haa  pointed  out  to  the  Vienna  Society  the  growth  of  the  tem- 
poral musde,  and  has  formulated  the  foUowing  laws :  There  is  a  regular  progressive 
sorfiEMse  growth,  from  birth  to  the  end  of  the  first  dentition;  from  thence  to  the  end 
of  the  second  dentition,  there  is  a  regular  increase  with  the  appearances  of  each 
molar  tooth ;  while  in  the  interval  which  elapses  between  the  first  and  second  denti- 
tion, as  well  as  the  periods  between  the  appearance  of  the  molar  teeth,  thero  is  a 
relatively  small  sur&ce  growth  of  the  muscle.  He  further  shows  how,  through 
extension  of  its  attachment,  it  produces  the  characteristic  markings  on  the  bony 
snrfiice,  and  finally  points  to  some  pathological  value  this  knowledge  gives. 

David  Wallace,!  of  Edinburgh,  describes  a  case  in  which  the  musculus  stemalis 
occurred  on  the  right  side  of  a  female  subject,  and  was  well  marked,  being  about  an 
inch  wide  and  six  and  a  half  long,  with  a  tendon  of  two  inches.  Its  origin  was  the 
costal  cartilage  of  the  sixth  rib,  and  it  received  slips  fix>m  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
ribs,  and  also  from  the  right  half  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  sternum,  between  the 
fi^  rib  and  the  manubrium  stemL  Its  fibres  passed  upward,  and  became  continuous 
with  the  sternal  ori^  of  the  right  stemo-mastoid,  giving  a  few  fibres  to  the  great 
pectoral  muscle.  The  musde  was  suppUed  by  a  nerve  which  was  traced  to  the 
extemcU  anterior  thoracic  nerve.  This  differs  from  former  observations.  In  the 
cases  reported  by  Shyhard,  Cunningham  and  Abrams,  the  nerve  supply  was  reported 
fiom  the  interned  anterior  thoracic  nerve. 

H.  St  John  Brooks,  t  in  an  elaborate  essay,  has  communicated  that  the  outer 
head  of  the  flexor  brovis  pollicis  muscle  most  frequentiy  receives  branches  from  both 
ulnar  and  median  nerves.  In  thirty-one  dissections  he  has  seen  the  following  varia- 
tions :  The  outer  head,  in  five  cases,  was  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve  alone ;  by  the 
ulnar  and  median  in  nineteen  cases ;  the  outer  head  by  the  median,  the  inner  by  the 
ulnar,  in  five  cases ;  the  outer  head  by  the  median,  the  inner  by  the  median  and 
ulnar,  in  two  cases.  He  has  also  shown  that  the  muscle  known  as  the  flexor  brevis 
minimi  digiti,  in  hiunan  anatomy,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  opponeus  minimi  digiti 
are  derived  from  Cunningham's  adductor  layer,  while  the  ulnar  head  of  the  true 
flexor  brevis  is  only  represented  by  that  part  of  the  opponeus  beneath  the  deep 
branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve ;  the  radial  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  forms  the  third  pal- 
mar interosseous  muscle.  The  so-called  deep  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  is 
really  a  part  of  the  adductor,  and  the  proper  ulnar  head  of  the  short  flexor  is  the 
first  palmar  interosseous  of  Henley.  The  separation  and  reduction  of  some  of  their 
parts,  shown  by  their  muscles,  is  attributed  to  the  pressure  of  the  more  developed 
long  flexor  tendons. 

Dr.  Adolph  Ott,|  in  three  hundred  sections  of  the  heart  of  a  five-month  embryo, 
demonstrated  that  no  ganglion  cells  were  found  in  the  ventricular  walls  below  the 
aperture  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta.  From  the  semilunar  valves  u'pward 
they  regularly  increased  in  number.  Particularly  profuse  were  they  in  the  septum 
atriorum  or  auricularum  cordis.  Taking  his  clue  from  these  observations,  he  demon- 
strated gangUon  cells  in  the  corresponding  sites  in  the  adult  heart 

Fleming  ||  has  attempted  to  show  that  in  the  rabbit  the  Wolfian  duct  originates 


*  Wiener  Medictnitche  Bldtter,  Nov.  24th,  1886.      f  Journal  Anatomy  and  Physiology ,  1887. 
^  Journal  Anatomy ^  1886.  §  Prager  Medicinitehe    Wochen9chri/tf  1886. 

II  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microtcopical  Society,  1886. 
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^m  the  epiblast  If  this  obBervatioa  could  be  clearly  proven,  it  would  reoondle 
many  discrepancies ;  but  it  is  so  out  of  accord  with  what  occurs  in  other  vertebrates, 
that,  without  doubt,  even  after  Speer's  paper  showing  like  origin  in  the  dolphin, 
more  evidence  will  be  demanded  upon  this  point  before  its  acceptance. 

Bailey  and  Lockwood's  valuable  researches  upon  the  fascia,  muscles  and  ligaments 
of  the  orbit  have  excited  the  interest  which  they  deserve. 

I  regret  that  complete  translations  of  the  work  of  Hennum,  of  Christiana,  are 
not  extant,  for  in  his  experimental  research  he  has  formulated  some  new  anatomical 
laws.  He  applied  pressure  to  variously-formed  elastic  globes,  and  showed  that  they 
conformed  to  strictly  geometric  crystallographic  figures.  He  could  demonstrate  that 
similar  relations  result  in  the  developments  of  all  formations  in  the  various  organs, 
and  particularly  in  the  epithelial 

Mr.  W.  Balton  Spencer,  in  a  study  of  the  pineal  body,  attributed  to  De  Graaf 
the  merit  of  having  clearly  shown  that  in  one  particular  animal  the  pineal  gland 
is  actually  modified  into  a  structiire  comparable  to  the  invertebrate  eye.  Mr.  Spencer 
carries  the  researches  much  further,  and  shows  that  in  many  lizards  the  invertebrate 
eye  possesses  a  cornea,  lens  and  retina  of  unanticipated  perfection. 

Much  had,  of  course,  to  be  omitted,  owing  to  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  but 
I  have  endeavored  to  give  you,  in  concise  language,  the  results  of  recent  labors  of 
anatomical  workers  in  our  field.  Time  only  prevents  me  ^m  mentioning  to  you 
some  of  the  numerous  anomalies  that  have  been  reported. 

With  this  modest  introduction  to  our  work,  the  Chair,  which  is  your  executive 
only,  gentlemen,  is  ready,  if  the  Section  is,  for  the  first  paper  in  order. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TORUS  LONGITUDINALIS  IN  TELE- 
OSTIANS  AND  ITS  HOMOLOGY  IN  HIGHER  VERTEBRATES. 

DU  DEVELOPPEMENT  DU  TORUS  LONGITUDINALIS  DANS  LES  TELEOSTIENS  ET 
SON  HOMOLOGIE  DANS  LES  PLUS  HAUTS  VERT6bR^S. 

DIE  ENTWICKLUNG  DE8   TOEUS  LONGITUDINALIS   IN  DEN  TELEOSTIERN  UND  SEINE 
HOMOLOGIE  IN  HOHEBEN  WIRBELTHIEREN. 

BT  PBOFESSOB  H.   BABB-RUCKHARD, 
BerUn. 

In  a  series  of  former  publications,  I  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain  of  Teleostian  fishes  in  no  way  essentially  differ  from  what  anatomy  and  embry- 
ology teach  us  on  the  higher  classes  of  vertebrates.  All  previous  authors  had  overlooked 
the  existence  of  a  pallium  or  rind  of  the  hemispheres,  taking  the  rounded  hiUs  which 
are  found  just  in  front  of  the  lobi  optlci  (or  mesencephalon),  and  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  median  fissure,  for  a  solid  cerebrum  without  anything  comparable 
to  a  cortex.  This,  however,  I  discovered,  in  the  form  of  a  very  thin  epithelial  mem- 
brane, enveloping  the  hemispheres  from  above.  I  succeeded  in  removing  this  membrane, 
which  is  always  destroyed  by  breaking  off  the  skull  from  above,  and  therefore  con- 
stantly escaped  the  notice  of  former  investigators,  by  cutting  the  brain  together  with 
the  skull,  after  having  softened  the  bones.  I  had  previously  made  out,  by  studying 
the  embryology  of  the  Salmonides,  that  the  hemispheres  were  composed  of  a  pallium 
(cortex)  and  a  corpus  striatum,  both  separated  by  an  ample  cavity,  which  is  the 
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homologae  of  the  united  lateral  and  median  ventricles,  and  which  I  proposed  to  call 
ventricnlns  commnnia.  What  till  then  was  supposed  to  be  the  whole  hemisphere, 
tamed  out  to  be  only  the  corpus  striatum  (Insula-Stammlappen  of  (merman  authors). 
The  brain  of  a  mammal,  of  a  mouse  or  rabbit,  for  instance,  may  be  transformed  to  the 
appearance  of  a  Teleostian  brain  by  breaking  off  the  dorsal  cortex  of  the  hemispheres, 
and  thereby  laying  oi)en  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  corpora  striata. 

I  only  hinted  at  the  interesting  fact  that  in  the  Teleostian  fishes  that  part  of  the 
brain  which  in  higher  vertebrates  is  the  seat  of  the  highest  psychical  fhnctions, 
namely,  the  cortex  cerebri,  with  its  innumerable  ganglion  cells,  is  reduced  to  a  simple 
layer  of  ciliated  epithelial  cells.  A  localization  of  the  different  cerebral  fhnctions  in 
higher  vertebrates,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Fritsch,  Hitzig,  Ferrier,  Munk  and 
others,  is  impoaaible  in  the  Teleostians,  simply  by  the  absence  of  any  nervous  tissue  in 
the  cortex. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  this  view  of  the  brain  of  fishes  is  now  almost  universally 
accepted  by  anatomists.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  proved  that  no  homology  whatever  is 
possible  between  parts  found  in  the  lobi  optici  of  the  Teleostians  and  the  hemispheres  of 
higher  vertebrates.  The  lobi  are  homologous  to  the  mid-brain  (mesencephalon,  corpora 
quadiigemina)  of  the  mammalia,  and,  when  looking  for  equivalent  parts  in  both,  we 
are  restricted  to  those  found  in  the  latter.  Now  it  happens  that  the  lobi  optici  of 
Teleostian  fishes  present  a  seemingly  much  more  complicated  structure  than  the  mid- 
brain of  the  other  vertebrates.  There  is  a  folded  mass  projecting  in  the  cavity  of  the 
lobi  from  behind,  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  mighty  valvula  cerebelli.  But  there  are 
other  parts,  not  less  complicated,  we  find  no  equal  of  in  the  mid-brain  of  higher 
vertebrates. 

First  of  all,  there  exists  the  Torus  longitudinalis,  a  double  protuberance  of  a  longi- 
tudinal stripe  immediately  beneath  the  dorsal  roof  of  the  lobi  optici  (tectum  loborum), 
which  was  found  by  Gams  in  Clupea  hazengus,  and  declared  to  be  the  fornix.  A  few 
years  ago  Professor  Fritsch,  of  Berlin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  splendid  mono- 
graph on  the  brain  ot  Teleostian  fishes^  accepted  this  view,  trying  to  corroborate  it  by 
minute  investigation&  It  needs  no  fhrther  proof  that  this  opinion  is  perfectly  errone- 
ous. The  fornix  is  a  part  of  the  hemispheres  of  higher  vertebrates,  and  must  not  be 
sought  for  in  a  region  of  the  fish  brain,  which  is  homologous  to  the  mid-brain.  But  the 
&ct  that  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  a  part  comparable  to  the  Toms  longitudinalis  to  be 
found  in  the  mid-brain  of  higher  vertebrates  excuses  Cams  and  Fritsch  for  seeking  an 
homology  in  other  regions  of  the  brain.  Neither  was  the  development  of  the  Torus 
known. 

I  hope  t^e  following  paper  will  cast  a  light  on  both  points : — 

As  to  the  development  of  the  Toms,  studied  in  the  Salmonides,  I  found  that  the 
loof  of  the  lobi  optici  in  an  early  period  is  represented  by  a  simple  layer  of  tissue, 
attenuated  in  the  median  line,  without  even  a  trace  of  the  Toms.  Consequently  the 
roof  on  either  side  of  the  median  line  is  very  much  thickened,  whereas  the  thin 
median  part  does  not  undergo  any  change  for  awhile.  Then  there  begins  a  prolifera- 
tion of  the  inner  cells,  producing  a  double  longitudinal  stripe,  which,  protruding  in 
the  ventricle,  is  gradually  transformed  to  the  Torus  longitudinalis  of  adult  fishes. 

One  must,  before  all,  bear  in  mind  this  development  of  the  torus  as  a  proliferation 
of  the  inner  cells,  which  form  the  ependyme  in  higher  vertebrates.  When  seeking 
for  an  homologous  formation  in  the  latter,  we  are  obliged  to  look  for  the  innermost 
epithelial  layers  covering  the  walls  of  the  Aquseductus  Sylvii,  which  is  the  reduced 
ventricle  of  the  lobi  optici  of  fishes. 

In  examining  the  mid-brain  of  Rana  esculenta,  Lacerta  ooellata,  Psammosaums 
terrestris.  Iguana  tuberculata,  Chamseleon,  Chelonia  midas.  Alligator  miHsissip- 
pt^ksis,  I  was  struck  by  the  &et  that  the  epithelial  ep^idyme  is  not  equally  developed 
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in  all  parts  of  the  yentricle.  There  exists  a  locality;  immediately  behind  the  oommis- 
sara  posterior^  beneath  the  roof  of  the  mid-brain,  where  t^e  cells  show  a  qnite  extra- 
ordinary lengthening,  forming  a  sort  of  double  longitudinal  fHnges,  which  are  most 
remarkable  in  the  mid-brain  of  Chelonia,  Alligator  and  the  bigger  Saorii.  By  their 
symmetrical  disposition  on  both  sides  of  the  median  line,  they  resemble  the  embryonic 
stage  of  the  Toms  in  Teleostians. 

On  farther  investigation  I  stated  the  existence  of  the  same  fringes  in  the  brains  of 
birds  (Columba  domestica),  and  I  am  sure  they  will  also  be  found  in  mammalia  in  the 
same  place.  As  to  mammalian  embryos,  I  made  sure  of  their  existence,  they  being 
beantifhlly  developed  in  the  Edentata  (Xenurus  gymnnms). 

I  am  therefore -compelled  to  conclude  that  the  Torus  longitudinalis  of  t^e  Teleos- 
tians, hitherto  unknown  in  all  the  other  classes  of  yertebratee,  is  represented  in  the 
latter  by  a  singular  and  constant  proliferation  of  the  ependyme  cells  beneath  the  roof 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  immediately  behind  the  oommissura  posterior. 

Thus,  the  Torus  longitudinaHs  is  deprived  of  its  isolated  existence  in  fishes,  and 
demonstrated  as  a  rudimental  formation,  even  in  the  highest  vertebrata. 


ON  THE  CEREBRAL  VESICLE  IN  THE  HUMAN  EMBRYO. 

SUR  LE  YESICULE  CEREBRAL  DE  L'EMBRTON  HUMAIN. 

i)BEB  DIE  GB06SHIBNBLA8E  DBS  MENSCHUCHEN  EBfBBYOS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  VON  GERLACH,  M.D. 

In  the  previous  century  Yioq  d'Azyr  observed  on  the  medial  surfiice  in  the  gray 
sabstMioe  of  the  convolutions  of  the  occipital  lobes  a  white  stripe,  by  which  stripe  the 
gray  layer  of  these  convolutions  was  divided  into  an  external  dark  gray  stratum,  a 
middle  white  one — ^the  stripe  of  Yicq  d'Azyr — and  an  internal  light  gray  stratum. 

Baillarger  described,  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  a  second  white  stripe  in 
the  gray  substance  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  by  which  the  number  of  strata  was 
thus  increased  to  five  ;  an  external  gray,  an  external  white,  a  middle  gray,  an  internal 
white  and  an  internal  gray  layer. 

Through  Meynert,  a  more  scientific  microscopical  basis  for  these  five  strata  of  the 
cerebral  convolutions  was  obtained. 

About  the  year  1857,  while  I  was  studying  the  efiect  of  stains  on  animal  tissues, 
the  magnificent  colored  spectra  obtained  from  sections  of  the  convolutions  of  the  cere- 
bellum engaged  my  attention  to  a  high  degree.  Sections  of  the  cerebellum  of  even 
1  mm.  in  thickness  were  stained  so  beautifully  after  a  short  treatment  with  ammonia- 
carmine,  that  single  stfata  gave  a  picture  sharply  enough  outlined  in  their  diflerent 
shadings  to  have  served  as  samples  in  any  calico  printing  or  vmll  paper  mann&ctory. 

I  was  much  surprised  that  the  same  results  could  not  be  obtained  upon  staining 
sections  of  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum. 

In  most  of  the  sections  which  had  been  prepared  for  staining  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  cerebellum,  the  white  substance  was  but  slightly  stained,  the  gray 
peripheral  more  intensely.  In  the  brain  of  the  newborn  only  were  the  two  stripes  of 
Baillarger  faintly  but  distinctly  visible,  absorbing  less  pigment  than  the  three  other 
stiata  of  the  gray  substance  separated  by  them. 
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A  fortaiiftte  drcamstance  enabled  me  to  obtain  a  quite  fresh  honuui  embiyo,  three 
cm.  long,  from  head  to  nates.  This  specimen  I  treated  with  chromic  add,  and  for  a 
short  time  with  dilute  alcohol,  my  nsnal  procedure  with  the  convolutions  of  the  cere- 
bram  and  the  cerebellum. 

In  eight  days  the  specimen  was  ready  for  dissection.  I  cut  through  the  middle  of 
the  body,  the  neck  and  the  head,  and  made  from  the  latter  sagittal  sections.  Upon 
^iriMiniwiTig  these  after  staining  with  ammonia-carmine,  I  was  surprised  at  the  sharp 
differences  of  color  presented — intensely  red  where  there  were  cells  only,  less  red  where 
there  were  both  cells  and  interstitial  formations,  and  a  very  light  red  where  there  were 
bat  few  cells.  My  interest  was  especially  awakened  by  the  examination  of  the  cere- 
famm,  which  really  consisted  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle  only.   The  cerebral  vesicle 


Section  Uuoagfa  tbe  cerebral  Teeide  of  a  human  embrjo,  8  cm.  long  from  head  to  nates  (Enlarged 
200  times.) 

1.  Gray  sobetance.    2.  White  sobetance.    1, 2, 8,  4, 6.  The  Atc  gray  layers  of  tbe  gray  substance. 


was  sharply  divided  into  two  layers  (Figs.  1  and  2),  which  can  hardly  be  explained  in 
any  other  manner  than  that  they  were  the  gray  and  the  white  substance  of  the  cere- 
brum. The  external  layer,  that  is,  the  gray  substance,  was  nearly  twice  as  thick  as 
the  internal ;  and  in  it  the  stratification  appeared  with  the  same  distinctness  as  in  the 
convolutions  of  the  cerebellum,  in  the  adult.  A  very  thin  external  cellular  layer  was 
separated  frx>m  a  middle  thicker  one,  and  that  in  turn  from  a  still  thicker  internal 
layer,  l^  the  two  stripes  of  Baillaiger,  which  were  almost  destitute  of  cells  and  were 
of  a  pale  red  color.  All  three  cell  layers  were  characterized  by  an  intense  red,  forming 
a  color  spectrum  unsurpassed  for  representing  the  layer  in  the  gray  substance  of  the 
oonvolntioos  of  the  cerebrum.  I  have  used  them  only  in  my  lectures  on  the  anatomy  of 
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the  brain,  when  demonstrating  to  the  students,  by  means  of  a  projecting  apparatus,  the 
stratification  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cerebrum.  The  white  substance  of  the 
cerebral  convolutions  appeared  quite  different  from  that  of  the  adult,  which,  as  is 
known,  consists  only  of  fibres  in  cylinders,  surrounded  by  medullary  sheaths,  radiating 
like  a  fountain  to  the  gray  substance. 

I  once  noticed,  in  a  section  of  an  older  embryo,  that  the  chief  mass  of  the  white  sub- 
stance consisted  of  oblong  cells,  on  account  of  which  it  gave  an  intensely  red  color. 

My  assistant.  Dr.  Herrmann,  who  was  occupying  himself  particularly  with  nucleus 
segmentations,  observed  in  these  cells  of  the  white  substance  a  striking  number  of 
nucleus  divisions,  which  could  not  be  ascertained  in  the  cells  of  the  gray  substance. 

In  all  older  embryos,  in  which  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  were  more  or  less 
perfectly  developed,  I  could  demonstrate  the  stratification  of  the  gray  substance,  after 
preparation  with  ammonia-carmine;  but  the  di£ference  between  the  five  layers  appeared 
the  more  distinct,  the  younger  the  embryo  was. 

In  an  embryo  still  younger  than  that  described  above,  but  which,  unfortunately,  I 
did  not  receive  when  quite  fresh,  and  which  was  leas  satis&ctory  for  staining  on  account 
of  the  b^inning  maceration,  in  consequence  of  the  hardening  in  chromic  add  and  alco- 
hol, I  could  still  ascertain  that  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebral  vesicles,  compared 
with  the  gray,  existed  in  a  less  proportion  than  in  the  embryo  three  cm.  long. 

I  think  that  t^e  following  conclusions  may  fairly  be  drawn  from  what  has  been 
said :  The  stratification  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  after  preparation  with 
ammonia-carmine,  appears  the  more  distinct  the  younger  the  embryo.  The  destruction 
of  color  decreases  with  the  advancing  development  preceding  birth,  and  still  more 
after  birth.  In  an  adult,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  show  the  five  layers  of  the  gray  sub- 
stance of  t^e  cerebral  convolutions,  after  preparation  with  ammonia-carmine.  The 
first  rudiment  of  the  cerebral  vesicle  is  to  be  considered  as  morphologically  equiva- 
lent to  the  gray  substance  of  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum.  The  white  substance 
of  the  primary  rudiment  is  only  minimum,  but  increases  its  ratio  to  the  gray  along 
with  the  development  of  the  embryo. 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  RECTUM  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
REFLEXES. 

L'ANATOMIB  DU  RECTUM  PAR  RAPPORT  AUX  REFLEXES. 
DIE  ANATOMIE  DE8  MASTDARMS  MIT  BEZIEHUNG  AUF  DIE  REFLEXE. 

BY  JOSEPH  M.  MATTHEWS,  M.D., 
LooisTille,  Kj, 

It  is  a  matter  of  every-day  occurrence  that  diseases  are  observed  with  a  history  of 
reflex  symptoms.  The  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  are  so  intimately  connected  by 
sympathy,  which  is  made  manifest  in  disease,  that  it  would  be  a  wonder  indeed  if  they 
could  be  overlooked.  And  yet  we  are  constantly  meeting  with  cases  which  have  been 
misunderstood,  for  the  reason  that  the  reflexes  have  not  been  properly  considered. 

Perhaps  the  field  of  gynaecology  reveals  more  evidence  of  this  than  any  other  depart- 
ment, yet,  aft«r  a  number  of  years  in  the  observation  of  rectal  troubles,  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  portion  of  the  anatomy  is  much  neglected,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  diseases 
that  afiiect  it,  but  also  to  it  as  a  seat  of  many  of  the  reflexes.  That  I  may  more  clearly 
elucidate  my  subject  you  will  permit  me  to  recall  some  of  its  anatomical  bearings.    I 
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hmve  had  to  speak  quite  recentl j  of  the  part  that  the  sphincter  nmscles  play  in  disease, 
and  the  sohject  will  he  touched  upon  in  this  paper.  The  mucous  memhrane  of  the  rec- 
tum is  thicker  than  that  of  the  colon,  and  just  beneath  it  is  found  an  increased  layer  of 
cellular  tissue  which  connects  it  with  the  muscular  layer  beneath.  In  this  membrane 
the  foUides  of  lieberkuhn  are  fieely  distributed.  In  structure  they  are  very  like  the 
YilU  of  the  small  intestine  and  covered  by  the  same  form  of  epithelium,  and  in  their 
walls  is  a  similar  arrangement  of  capillaries.  I  shall  only  refer  to  the  so-called  Houston 
▼alves  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  to  say  that  I  doubt  their  existence,  and 
if  found  in  some  few  cases  I  doubt  the  claim  that  their  office  is  to  support  the  weight 
of  fieces.  The  rectum  receives  blood  from  three  different  sources;  the  upper  part  is  sup-' 
plied  only  by  the  superior  hemorrhoidal,  a  branch  from  the  inferior  mesenteric,  which 
also  supplies  the  lower  part  of  the  colon.  The  terminal  branches  of  the  superior 
honorrhoidal  pass  to  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  but  the  principal  blood  supply  to 
this  part  comes  from  the  middle  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal,  which  are  primary  and 
secondary  branches  fh>m  the  internal  iliac,  which  artery  affords  the  principal  blood 
supply  to  all  the  pelvic  viscera.  The  middle  hemorrhoidal  is  distributed  to  the  pouch 
of  the  rectum,  while  the  inferior,  a  branch  from  the  internal  pudic,  passes  across  the 
isehio-rectal  fossa  and  reaches  the  rectum  at  its  lower  part.  The  internal  pudic,  besides 
giving  a  large  supply  of  blood  to  the  rectum,  supplies  blood  to  the  bladder,  prostate, 
vagina,  perineum,  and  external  organs  of  generation.  Tfie  veins  which  return  the  blood 
from  the  rectum  are  numerous.  The  hemorrhoidal  plexus  communicates  in  frt>nt  with 
the  vesioo-prostalie  in  the  male,  and  the  vaginal  plexus  in  the  female.  While  the 
inferior  and  middle  hemorrhoidal  arteries  supply  the  principal  part  of  the  blood  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum,  the  corresponding  veins  return  but  a  small  portion  of  this 
blood.  Almost  all  the  hlood  from  the  rectum  passes  through  the  superior  hemorrhoidal 
veins  and  into  the  portal  system.  The  nerve  supply  of  the  rectum  comes  from  two 
sources.  It  receives  an  abundant  supply  from  the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic 
system.  In  addition  to  these,  we  find  a  supply  direct  from  the  spinal  system  of  nerves, 
those  to  the  rectum  coming  frx)m  the  fourth  anterior  sacral  nerve.  This  is  the  only  part 
of  the  intestinal  canal  which  receives  branches  direct  from  the  spinal  nerves.  The  great 
irritability  and  sensibility  of  this  part  can  be  easily  understood.  It  is  a  fact  that  it 
requires  deeper  aniesthetization  to  perform  operations  upon  the  sphincter  than  upon  the 
eye.  Its  nerve  supply  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  muscle  of  the  body.  They  come 
from  three  different  sources,  from  the  internal  pudic,  the  fourth  sacral,  and  the  poste- 
rior sacral  nerves.  It  is  a  rule  in  the  distribution  of  nerves  that  the  same  nerve  supplies 
a  muscle  and  the  integument  over  it.  There  is  no  exception  here.  They  pass  in 
beneath  the  external  sphincter  until  they  reach  the  space  between  the  inner  border  of 
thtt^and  the  internal  sphincter;  there  they  divide  into  two  sets  of  branches,  ascending 
and  descending.  The  ascending  branches  are  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane 
crossing  the  internal  sphincter,  the  descending  to  the  integument.  The  principal  one 
of  the  nerve  branches  to  this  part  comes  from  the  internal  pudic,  a  branch  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  sacral  plexus.  The  pudic  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and 
integument  of  the  perineum,  to  the  penis,  and  integument  of  the  scrotum  in  the  male, 
and  to  the  corresponding  part  in  the  female.  Hence,  the  relation  and  great  sympathy 
between  the  lower  rectum  and  all  parts  of  the  perineum,  and  external  organs  of  genera- 
tion. The  sphincter  ani  and  sphincter  urethral  muscles  are  suppUed  by  the  same  nerve. 
We  have  also  traced  branches  frt>m  the  fourth  sacral  nerve  to  the  hladder,  prostate  and 
vagina.  Tracing  all  these  nerves  to  their  origin,  we  find  that  the  spinal  nerves,  sup- 
plying all  the  pelvic  viBoera,  all  the  structures  forming  the  perineum,  and  external 
organs  of  generation,  are  given  off  from  the  same  point  in  the  spinal  cord.  Hence,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  the  rectum  can  irritate  and  be  irritated  in  return,  from  many 
sources  and  by  many  conditions.    It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  speak  of 
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all  the  reflexes  that  have  their  origin  in  the  rectum,  bnt  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the 
most  important.  Because  of  the  abundant  blood  supply  of  the  rectum  it  is  natural,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  peculiar  office,  that  its  blood  vessels  should  often  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
gestion, and  this  alone  excites  to  many  reflexes.  Constipation  is  a  great  breeder  of 
disease,  for  this  reason.  When  there  is  no  lesponae  to  the  daily  call  of  nature  to  go  to 
stool,  the  anti-peristaltic  action  of  the  gut  causes  a  portion  of  the  fioces  to  pass  back 
into  the  sigmoid  and  leaves  a  portion  in  the  rectum  proper.  This  is  added  to  each  day, 
and  the  liquids  of  the  fecal  mass  being  absorbed  leaves  the  mass  in  a  hardened  and 
dried  condition,  which  acts  as  a  foreign  substance,  irritating  and  congesMng  the  parbi. 
As  a  result,  we  frequently  find,  in  women,  the  reflexes  producing  pain  in  the  bladder, 
mouth  of  the  urethra,  womb,  back,  thighs,  ovaries,  vagina,  perineum,  etc;  in  men, 
}>ain  in  the  bladder,  penis,  urethra,  scrotum,  prostate,  etc.  Many  of  these  troubles  are 
directly  traceable  to  the  rectum  as  their  source,  and  just  as  often  is  the  origin 
overlooked. 

The  relation  of  the  rectum  with  the  peritoneum  is  so  close  that  oftentimes  abdominal 
pain  is  but  a  reflex  from  these  parts.  The  meso-rectnm,  dipping  as  it  does  within  a 
finger's  length  of  the  outlet,  is  contiguous  enough  to  take  on  inflammatoiy  trouble 
fiom  many  conditions  that  may  exist  in  the  rectum.  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out, 
for  this  reason,  the  dangers  that  might  arise  from  iigecting  internal  hemorrhoids  with 
carbolic  add.  We  have  seen  how  easy  it  is  for  the  rectum  to  become  congested  because 
of  its  inmost  blood  supply  and  dependent  position.  Being  equally  supplied  with 
nerves,  this  congested  state  causes  great  reflex  action  to  every  part  to  which  their  flla- 
ments  extend.  It  is  my  observation  that  when  the  rectum  is  congested,  from  whatever 
cause,  the  discharge  of  mucus  is  often  taken  as  a  symptom  of  more  serious  trouble  than 
exists.  Charlatans  are  in  the  habit  of  parading  these  symptoms  as  of  l^e  gravest 
importance,  and  many  fisdl  into  the  trap.  The  reflex  from  this  congested  condition  of 
the  rectum  is  usually  shown  upon  the  womb  and  its  appendages. 

Casb  I. — A  lady,  aged  twenty-four,  married,  was  referred  to  me  by  a  gynecologist 
History.  Had  complained  for  months  of  backache,  pains  in  the  thighs,  general  lassi- 
tude, melancholia,  bearing-down  sensation  in  both  the  vagina  and  rectum;  pain  over 
seat  of  both  ovaries;  constipated  habit,  lencorrhoea,  loss  of  flesh,  irregular  menstruation, 
difficulty  of  urination,  a  slight  discharge  of  mucus  flrom  the  bowel.  Upon  examination 
of  the  womb  the  gynecologiBt  had  not  seen  enough  trouble  to  account  for  her  symp- 
toms. He  treated  her  for  several  months  and  advised  her  to  consult  me.  Upon  exam- 
ining the  rectum  with  speculum  I  found  it  highly  congested,  very  red  and  sensitive;  a 
discharge  of  mucus  covered  the  entire  circumference  for  several  inches  up.  The  cause 
ibr  this  extensive  congestion  was  not  discernible.  I  was  satisfied,  however,  that  all  the 
symptoms  mentioned  were  purely  reflex,  and  proceeded  to  treat  the  rectum.  Hot  water 
injections  were  ordered  to  be  taken  twice  daily  for  several  days,  after  which  the  entire 
portion  of  the  congested  gut  was  brushed  over  with  a  forty  per  cent.  soluti<m  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  After  three  or  four  days  I  began  to  make  application  of  liquid  hydrastis  and 
water,  equal  parts.  This  was  changed  for  the  pure  liquid  hydrastis.  The  redness  and 
pain  gradually  disappeared,  the  discharge  ceased,  and  all  reflex  trouble  vanished.  This 
is  but  a  sample  case  of  many  that  have  come  under  my  observation. 

The  rectum  having  a  nerve  supply  direct  from  the  spinal  system  through  the  fourth 
anterior  sacral  nerve,  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  diseased  rectum  with  reflex  to  the  cord^ 
and  symptoms  simulating  grave  trouble  of  the  same,  may  present. 

Case  ii.—An  army  officer  was  referred  to  me  for  an  examination  and  treatment  iar 
a  large  rectal  prolapse.  He  was  then  under  treatment  for  supposed  locomotor  ataxy. 
Upon  questioning  him  concerning  his  general  condition,  the  following  symptoms  and 
history  were  elicited:  Pain  in  both  legs,  with  a  decidedly  unsteady  gait;  great  nervous- 
ness, weakness  of  both  legs,  loss  of  sexual  power,  persistent  constipation,  heavy  forcing 
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pain  in  the  rectum,  nambneas  in  feet  and  legs,  melancholia  and  general  reBtleasnesa. 
Upon  forcing  oat  the  rectum,  after  enema,  a  very  laige  prolapse  was  discovered,  which 
had  existed  for  many  years.  Taking  the  diagnosis  of  ataxy  as  correct,  I  oonld  not 
pronuse  him  much  by  the  operation  for  prolapse,  save  to  free  him  firom  the  inconveni- 
ence of  the  same.  The  operation  was  done,  however,  and  as  the  wounds  healed,  all 
symptoms  here  described  began  to  gradually  disappear.  After  two  months  he  pro- 
nounoed  himself  cured  of  all  trouble,  rectal,  ataxy,  etc.  He  now  walks  a  steady  gait 
and  great  distances;  bowels  regular,  sexual  appetite  and  capacity  returned,  no  pains  or 
nombnesB  in  legs,  and  altogether  a  different  man.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  whole  train 
of  symptoms  reflected  fiom  the  rectum.  It  is  well  known  that  a  laige  number  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  are  traceable  to  disturbances  in  distant  organs  through  the  sympathetic 
system.  Instance  the  sexual  apparatus,  as  in  masturbation,  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
uterine  and  ovarian  troubles. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  White,  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  in  an  excellent  article,  speaks  of  hysteria 
being  intimately  associated  with  reflexes,  and  cites  such  cases  as  so-called  ansesthesia  or 
hypersesthesia  of  the  retina,  paralysis  or  spasm  of  the  ocular  muscles  producing  myosis, 
ptosis^  strabismus^  etc.  In  evidence  that  the  rectum  is  no  exception  for  these  same 
reflexes,  I  would  motion  that 'I  have  under  treatment  at  the  present  time  several 
patients  that  were  referred  to  me  by  Drs.  Reynolds  and  Cheatham,  of  Louisville,  in 
which  the  eye  troubles  are  produced  and  controlled  by  rectal  trouble.  These  cases  are 
of  flrequent  occurrence.  It  is  an  admitted  &ct  that  the  rectum  is  the  firequent  seat  of 
gummatous  deposit,  the  result  of  syphilis.  This  adds  a  large  list  of  troubles  that  are 
reflex,  especially  so  of  the  cord.  In  1877  I  had  the  honor  to  report  a  case  of  this  kind 
to  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society.  You  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  it  briefly.  A 
young  man  applied  to  me  for  treatment  for  a  most  persistent  constipation,  going,  as  he 
aaid.  often  for  weeks  without  a  movement  ftom  the  bowels.  He  was  put  upon  the 
usual  remedies,  without  beneflt.  I  had  searched  for  rectal  complications  but  found 
none.  He  began  to  present  s3rmptoms  very  like  one  with  locomotor  ataxy:  weak  legs,  a 
bad  gait,  marked  strabismus,  numbness  in  lower  limbs,  violent  pain  over  sacrum. 
These  presenting,  I  sent  him  to  Prof.  J.  W.  Holland  for  treatment.  The  treatment 
which  was  given  him  for  said  condition  for  weeks  availed  nothing.  He  again  came  to 
me,  and  I  resolved  to  explore  the  rectum  higher  up.  I  did  so,  and  detected  a  strictuied 
sorfiice  near  the  sigmoid  flexure,  of  small  calibre.  I  traced  his  history  and  found  that 
be  had  syphilis  a  year  before.  I  diagnosed  his  case  to  be  syphilitic  stricture  of  the 
rectum.  The  obstruction  being  nearly  total,  I  advised  an  operation.  Colotomy  was 
thought  of,  but  the  patient  being^  a  very  large  man,  with  immense  belly,  it  was  dis- 
countenanced. The  stricture  being  located  so  high  up  precluded  all  idea  of  dilating 
with  instruments.  The  patient  wsas  chloroformed  and  I  introduced  my  hand  into  the 
rectum  and  carried  it  up  to  the  site  of  stricture.  Making  a  cone  of  my  flngers,  I  gradually 
poshed  them  through  the  strictured  sur&ce.  He  suffered  great  shock  aft«r  the  opera- 
tion, but  rallied  and  was  soon  able  to  be  up.  He  was  put  upon  anti-syphilitic  medica- 
tion and  all  the  symptoms  that  I  have  described  cleared  up,  showing  them  to  have  been 
purely  reflex.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  reflexes  as  shown  upon  the  genito-urinary 
organs^  the  womb,  prostate,  etc,  that  are  witnessed  daily.  Of  these  I  will  make  no 
mention.  Neither  will  I  refer  to  those  diseases  having  their  origin  elsewhere  which 
show  themselves  by  reflex  on  the  rectum.  Although  these  are  germane  to  the  subject^ 
I  would  prefer  to  hear  their  recital  by  others. 
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ON  TWIN  SUDORIFEROUS  GLANDS. 

SUR  LES  GLANDES  JUMELLES  SUDORIF^RES. 

UBER  ZWILLINGSSCUWEiaSDBUSEN. 

BT  PROF.  LBO  GEELAOH, 
Of  Erlangen,  B«T«rU. 

In  the  deyelopment  and  growth  of  a  secretiDg  gland,  the  spreading  of  the  gland 
epithelium,  or,  in  other  words,  the  secreting  sor&oe,  may  go  on  in  one  of  two  ways :  (1) 
Either  the  tabular  cavity  enclosed  by  the  gland  cells  and  the  membrane  proper  grow 
lengtiiwise  simply,  and  upon  ceasing  this  form  of  growth  may  at  last  roll  up  into  a 
coil,  thus  giving  us  the  tubular  or  cylindrical  form  of  the  gland  ;  or  (2)  the  layer  of 
the  gland  immediately  separates,  and  this  being  repeated  ^pidly  in  both  branches  an 
acinous  gland  is  formed,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  ramification  and  vesicular 
swelling  of  the  blind  closed  ends  of  the  numerous  gland  canals. 

In  manuals  of  histology,  a  sharp  distinction  is  usually  made  between  the  tabular 
and  the  acinous  type  of  gland  ;  but  it  must  be  remeinbered  that  there  are  forms  of 
glands,  in  regard  to  which  one  may  be  in  doubt  whether  to  class  them  with  this  or 
with  that  kind  of  gland  tissue.  I  recall  only  the  pyloric  glands  of  the  stomach,  in 
which  the  gland  tube  ramifies  at  its  end  into  two  short  sides,  ending  in  moderate 
swelling.  There  are,  however,  intervening  transitions  between  the  two  kinds  of 
glands. 

To  those  which  are  ivsually  represented  as  the  prototype  of  the  tubular  glands 
belong  the  sudoriferous  glands.  But  it  has  also  been  proved  beyond  doubt,  that  in 
rare  cases  separation  of  their  tubes  occurs,  so  that  in  their  formation,  though  exception- 
ally and  in  a  limited  degree,  processes  must  have  taken  place  similar  to  those  occur- 
ring in  the  genesis  of  adnons  glands. 

The  occurrence  of  two  sudoriferous  glands  uniting  in  a  common  duct  was  proved  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  decade  of  this  century.  In  a  treatise,  excellent  for  that 
time,  on  the  skin,  in  R.  Wagner's  Manual  of  Physiology  (p.  108,  YoL  ii,  1884),  C. 
Krause  mentions  twin  sudoriferous  glands,  which  were  rather  seldom  found,  scarcely 
one  being  observed  among  sixteen  or  twenty  other  sudoriferous  glands.  Bat  before 
Krause,  according  to  a  memorandum  of  Kolliker's,  R.  Wagner  and  Oiraldte  had 
occasionally  seen  two-sided  sudoriferous  glands  ;  and  they  were  possibly  seen  by 
Bresihet  and  Rousset  de  Yauz^e  also.  This  latter  observer  made  the  strange  state- 
ment that  transverse  anastomoses  existed  between  the  two  tubes  of  sudoriferous  glands, 
a  mistake  caused  by  seeing  dichotomous  ramifications  of  the  sudoriferous  tubes. 

In  the  later  literature,  no  attention  is  paid  to  this  rare  form  of  the  sudoriforous 
glands.  In  manuals  of  histology  and  anatomy  they  are  not  usually  mentioned,  ar  at 
most  there  is  quoted  the  foregoing  statement  of  C.  Krause,  to  which  our  scanty  knowl- 
edge of  this  peculiarity  is  limited.  There  are  also,  I  believe,  no  drawings  by  which 
the  relative  positions  of  the  two  gland-coils,  the  approximate  length  of  the  common 
excretory  duct,  its  thickness  as  compared  with  the  calibre  of  its  branches,  and  some 
other  interesting  points,  can  be  seen.  For  this  reason,  some  notes  on  these  matters  may 
not  be  undesirable. 

In  examining  sections  finom  the  human  scalp,  prepared  for  my  microscopical  courses, 
I  happened  to  see  a  twin  sudoriferous  gland.  This  induced  me  to  make  a  closer  exam- 
ination, and  I  searched  about  eighty  sections  for  more  glands,  with  the  result  of  finding 
a  ramification  of  the  excretory  duct  six  times.  On  an  average,  each  cut  contained 
eight  excretory  ducts.  At  this  rate  there  must  have  been  in  the  eighty  cuts  about  six 
hundred  sweat  glands,  among  which  six  twin  elands  were  found.    The  ratio  of  the 
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latter  to  the  fonner  wonld  thos  be  about  one  per  cent  Bat  I  believe  that  twin  glanils 
oociir  more  frequently  than  it  would  seem  from  this  calculation,  for  the  following  cir- 
comstance  was  not  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  is  one  which  may  have  been  a 
source  of  considerable  error.  In  a  series  of  sections  made  through  the  scalp,  the  excre- 
tory duct  of  the  same  gland  will  doubtless  occur  in  several  different  sections,  because 
of  the  oblique -direction  of  the  sudoriferous  canals  in  passing  through  the  skin.  It  is 
also  possible  that  I  nussed  several  of  the  twin  glands  in  my  search,  however  careful  I 


Fio.l. 


Flut  of  a  wction  through  the  haired  acalp,  in  which  a  nidoriferoiu  gland  is  shown  almoet  to  its  ftiU 
extent.    K.  K.  The  two  gland  oolls.    D.  Common  excretory  duct.    d.  d.  The  two  branches.    A.  The 
T.  8eb«oeoiis  gland.    H.  EUr.    E.  j^klemiis.    P.  Paniculns  adiposas. 


Fbr  these  reasons,  I  estimate  the  occurrence  of  such  glands  to  be  about  three  per 
cent.,  and  I  consider  them  to  be  of  rarer  occurrence  than  stated  by  C.  Krause,  who  sup- 
posed that  the  ramifying  excretory  ducts  are  about  five  per  cent. 

Another  dicunurtaiice  which  seems  to  favor  my  opinion  is,  that  Heynold,  to  whom 

we  are  indebted  for  a  careftil  inquiry  into  the  human  coil-shaped  glands,  never  noticed 

the  undoubtedly  dichotomous  ramification  of  the  gland-tubes,  either  in  the  ordinary 

■ndoriferoas  glands  of  the  akin  or  in  the  large  ooil-shaped  glands  of  the  armpit,  which 
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differ  fix)m  the  former  in  many  respects.  It  is  possible,  though,  that  the  twin  gbuidi 
are  more  nnmerons  in  certain  parts  of  the  skin  than  in  others,  or  that  they  are  of  par- 
ticalarly  ft^nent  occurrence  in  some  individuals.  Comparing  closely  the  glands  in 
my  preparations,  I  found,  as  a  constant  result,  that  the  ramifications  of  the  excretory 
duct  into  two  tubes  occurred  in  all  cases  at  the  same  height.  Dissecting  the  cutis  vera 
into  three  equal  horizontal  layers,  the  plane  of  ramification  always  lay  in  the  middle 
half  of  the  upper  third.  It  was  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the  inosculation  of  the 
sebaceous  gland  with  the  nearest  hair  follicle.     (Fig.  1. ) 

Closely  above  the  dichotomous  division,  the  lower  part  of  the  common  excretory 
duct  was  swollen  into  a  pear-shaped  dilatation,  showing  a  different  expansion  ;  in  one 
case  only  was  a  swelling  entirely  missed.  This  dilatation  of  the  tube  may  reach  to 
twice  the  size  of  the  excretory  duct.  In  Fig.  2,  I  have  represented  such  a  case.  In 
this  gland  the  expansion  was  more  distinct  in  form  ;  it  had  a  diameter  of  QO  fi  and  a 
length  of  250^.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  dilatation  ran  herewith  its  longitudinal 


Fio.  2. 


Plioe  of  ramiftcation  of  the  exoretory  daet  of  a  twin  gland,  with  a  traniTeiM  dilatation. 
(Hartnaekaiftlein^  vii.) 


diameter  in  a  transverse  direction  ;  in  all  other  cases  it  was  perpendicular  to  the  surftoe 
of  the  skin. 

With  regard  to  the  thickness  of  the  common  excretory  duct  and  its  parting  branches, 
I  find  that  the  diameter  of  the  former  is  always  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the 
latter.  In  the  gland  the  dilatation  of  which  I  have  copied  in  Figure  2,  the  two  tubes 
had  a  thickness  of  30/Ei-35^,  whereas  below  the  ramification  the  thickness  of  the  com- 
mon canal  was  40  ^.  A  difference  of  structure  in  the  two  portions  of  the  excretory  duct 
could  not  be  found,  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  common  sudorific  canal  ran  in  a 
much  straighter  course  than  its  two  branches.  The  latter,  before  entering  into  the 
proper  gland  coil,  usually  curve  still  more  or  make  short  bends,  often  even  forming 
several  nearly  regular  spiral  turns ;  but  the  common  excretory  duct  ascends  in  an 
almost  straight  line  to  the  epidermis.  It  shows  at  most  only  one  or  an  immediately 
repeated  bending  immediately  above  the  dilatation,  causing,  perhaps,  a  slight  stowi^ 
of  secretion,  which  itself  may  again  be  the  cause  of  a  greater  expansion  of  the  dilated 
part. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  common  excretoiy  duct  must  ha 
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flborier  than  the  two  gland  tabes,  which  extend  fix>m  the  expansion  to  their  entrance 
into  the  coiled  gland  body.  But  this  difference  in  length  Is  brooght  abont  not  only  by 
the  nnmerons  windings  of  the  cmral  canals,  but  also  by  the  fiEM!t  that  the  ramification 
is  in  tiie  upper  half  of  the  cntis  vera,  and  is  therefore  nearer  to  the  epidermis  than  to 
the  sabentaneons  cellular  tissue. 

I  did  not  notice  any  peculiarity  with,  regard  to  the  sudoriferous  canals  of  the  twin 
glands  in  the  epidermis. 

In  closing,  I  will  remaric  briefly  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  gland  bodies, 
the  excretory  ducts  of  which  finaUy  unite.  In  an  examination  of  the  arrector  pili, 
made  in  my  laboratory,  Diering  demonstrates  that  in  the  haired  scalp  the  coils  of  the 
sudoriferous  glands  are  always  under  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  they  may  approach 
ao  closely  that  the  muscle  arrector  pili  forms  a  local  septum  between  the  two.  From 
the  drawing  of  Diering,  it  appears,  also,  that  those  gland  coils  which  lie  near  the  hair 
sac  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  cutis,  and  partly  reach  into  subcutaneous  tissue,  are  usually 
not  round  bodies,  but  are  stretched  into  a  longitudinal  form.  Such  oblong  gland  bodies 
border  upon  many  hair  sacs  on  both  sides.  In  my  preparations  I  noticed  a  different 
arrangement  in  the  position  of  the  two  ooUs  of  a  twin  gland.  In  one  of  my  cuts  the  one 
gland  body  was  under  the  other,  both  bordering  upon  one  side  of  a  hair  sac,  as 
shown  in  Figure  2.  In  another  case,  unfortunately,  not  all  the  parts  of  the  gland  had 
fallen  into  one  section.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  two  coils  were  placed  opposite  each 
other,  at  the  same  height,  on  both  sides  of  a  hair.  Finally,  it  may  occur  that,  under 
the  dilatation,  the  one  branch  may  descend  by  the  side  of  the  nearest  hair,  bordering 
with  a  gland  body  upon  its  sac,  while  the  other  branch  runs  off  obliquely  or  in  a 
transverse  direction  to  a  neighboring  hair,  to  form  a  coil  on  its  side.  Therefore,  the 
two  gland  bodies  of  a  twin  gland  may  assume  a  local  relation  to  two  different  but 
closely  situated  hairs. 


THE  DIDACTIC  'raiA.CHING  OP  HUMAN  ANATOMY. 

L'ENSEIGNBMBNT  DIDACTIQUE  DE  L'ANATOMIE  HUMAINB. 
DEB  DIDAKTIBCHB  UKTEEBICHT  IN  DEB  MENSCHUCHEN  ANATOMIE. 

BY  P.  W.  LANQDON,  M.D., 

of  Vmciiptiy  and  Surgloal  Anatomy  in  the  Miami  Modioal  College  of  Cincinnati  (Medical 
Department  Unirenity  of  Cincinnati). 

Anatomy  being,  by  umversal  consent,  the  foundation  of  all  rational  medicine,  the 
methods  of  presenting  the  subject  to  students  merit  the  careM  consideration,  not  only 
of  professional  teachers,  but  of  physicians  in  general ;  for  there  are  few  of  the  latter 
who  are  not  called  upon,  at  some  i>eriod  of  their  career,  either  to  act  as  teachers,  or  to 
give  advice  as  to  methods  of  study. 

Of  the  two  plans  of  teaching  the  sulgect  commonly  in  vogue,  viz  :  the  demonstra- 
tive and  didactic,  the  latter  only  requires  consideration  here  ;  there  being  no  question 
as  to  the  utility  of,  and  necessity  for,  demonstrations  on  the  cadaver. 

The  writer  is  not  of  those  who  believe  or  profess  to  believe  that  no  benefit  is  to  be 
derived  firom  text-books  or  didactic  lectures  on  Anatomy  ;  if  this  be  the  case  in  many 
instances,  it  is  rather,  in  his  opinion,  the  &ult  of  the  text-books  or  lectures  than  of  the 
system  itself. 

Perhaps  every  didactic  teacher  has  held  his  own  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  pre- 
senting Anatomy  to  his  classes,  and  yet  there  are  few,  probably,  who  have  not  felt,  at 
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times,  that  their  efforts  were,  in  a  measure  at  least,  a  failare,  so  far  as  assisting  the 
student's  understanding  and  progress  were  concerned. 

An  extended  experience  as  a  teacher,  in  both  dissecting  room  and  amphitheatre,  as 
well  as  to  private  pupils,  has  convinced  the  writer  that  not  only  is  there  room  for 
modification  and  improvement  in  existing  methods,  but  that  such  improvement  is 
quickly  appreciated  by  the  average  student. 

With  a  desire,  therefore,  for  a  comparison  of  ideas  and  methods,  believing  that  the 
importance  of  the  subject  merits  it,  the  writer  ventures  to  present  his  owii  views  as  to 
the  objects,  scope,  and  methods  most  desirable  in  a  didactic  course  of  lectures  on 
anatomy  for  medical  students. 

The  primary  object,  of  course,  of  all  teaching,  is  to  impart  knowledge.  Knowledge 
without  understanding,  however,  is  necessarily  imperfect,  and  it  will  be  conceded  by 
all  in  GkvoT  of  an  advanced  standard  of  medical  education,  that  the  student  should  not 
only  kfwwy  but  understand,  so  far  as  possible,  the  human  body.  That  is  to  say,  a  mere 
cramming  of  encyclopeedic  facts  is  not  a  sufficient  education  in  anatomy  to  satisfy 
modem  requirements  in  the  graduate  of  medicine. 

Facta  are  all  important  as  a  foundation  for  prindplesj  and  it  is  with  this  idea  in  view, 
that  they  should  be  taught  The  oldects  of  anatomical  study,  then,  may  be  presented  in 
this  order : — 

1.  Knowledge  of  facts. 

2.  Knowledge  of  principles. 

3.  Knowledge  of  opplicaHan  of  these  facts  and  principles  to  the  promotion  of  physio- 

logical processes,  the  cur6  of  disease,  the  repair  of  iigury,  and  the  relief  of 
deformity. 

As  regards  the  sccpe  of  didactic  teaching ;  what  &cts,  then,  should  precede  the  study 
of  anatomical  principles?  I  would  reply,  first,  those  pertaining  to  the  gross  physical 
characters  of  the  various  tissues  ;  secondly,  the  &cts  of  histology,  or  cellular  anatomy 
— ^not  in  the  diegointed  way  often  taught,  but  by  the  student  making,  for  himself  a 
series  of  sections  of  the  normal  tissues,  and  fitmiliarizing  himself  with  their  micro- 
scopical appearances  and  actions. 

Only  when  these  are  mastered,  is  the  student  prepared  to  grapple  with  the  principles 
of  the  construction  of  the  human  body. 

I  have  seen  students  who  could  give  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  a  given  artery, 
and  repeat  the  nerve  supply  of  group  after  group  of  muscles,  completely  floored  when 
asked  to  name  the  tissues  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  knee  joint  ? — and  yet 
this  is  evidently  a  question  involving  the  practical  application  of  important  principles 
in  treatment. 

Supposing  the  groundwork  of  gross  and  microscopic  histology  to  be  well  laid  down, 
the  scope  of  the  didactic  course  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  A  review  of  the  elementary  facts  of  structure,  or  the  study  of  materials. 

2.  The  principles  of  structure,  or  the  study  of  construction. 

3.  Applied  anatomy,  for  physiological  and  clinical  uses. 

Whereas,  in  the  dissecting  room  and  histological  laboratory  the  studies  are  mainly 
analytical  in  nature,  the  didactic  course,  being  more  advanced,  may  profitably  assume 
a  synthetic  direction.  Both  methods  of  viewing  the  subject  conduce  to  a  more  thorou^ 
understanding  of  principles  than  either  method  alone. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  methods,  or  details  of  didactic  teaching.  As 
already  indicated,  the  elementary  facts  of  structure  are  best  studied  in  the  dissecting 
room  and  histological  laboratory,  by  analytical  prooeasee.  In  the  amphitheatre  more 
time  should  be  devoted  to  the  principles  of  anatomical  construction.  To  put  the  sub- 
ject  in  another  light,  we  have  heretofore  studied  building  materials  and  now  advanea 
to  the  subject  of  architecture.  « 
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The  architecture  of  the  hody,  synthetically  stated,  consists  in  (1)  the  anion  of  cells 
to  form  tissues.  (2)  The  combination  of  tissues  to  form  organs.  (3)  The  association  of 
organs  to  form  systems  or  apinratuses. 

The  systematic  arrangement  of  these  topics,  so  as  to  be  easily  retained  and  referred 
to, — i.e.,  their  classification — ^has  been  recognized  as  a  necessity  by  all  writers  and 
teachers. 

With  respect  to  anatomical  classification  for  teaching  purposes,  it  may  be  held  that 
the  simplest  classification  is  always  the  best,  provided  it  does  no  violence  to  principles 
of  structure.  Since  the  main  object  of  classification  is  convenience  for  mental  retention 
and  reference,  thoseclassifications  of  tissues,  for  instance,  which,  like  Bichat's,  recognize 
twenty-one  primary  types ;  or  with  Frey,  eighteen,  are  too  cumbersome  for  convenience. 
Again  that  of  Gegenbaner,  recognizing  only /our  primary  tissues,  while  morphologically 
simple,  and  therefore  commendable,  is  not  applicable  to  the  every-day  needs  of  the 
.student  and  practitioner  of  medicine.  It  is  this  latter  application  that  should  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  view,  in  medical  teaching. 

For  practical  purposes  I  deem  it  sufficient  to  recognize  seven  primary  tissues, 
namely : — 

Epithelial, 

Fluid  or  nutritive  (blood,  lymph  and  chyle). 

Connective, 

Cartilaginous, 

Osseous, 

Muscular, 

Nervous. 

Each  of  these  is  recognizable  by  the  naked  eye,  and  to  one  or  the  other  any  tissue  of 
the  body  may  be  referred. 

It  may  be  observed  that  those  constituting  the  connective  tissue  group  of  Gregen- 
bauer  are  so  diverse  in  development,  structure  and  ftmctions,  and  consequently  in 
pathological  relations,  as  to  render  their  recognition  as  distinct  classes  extremely 
desirable  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

In  the  dassificalion  of  organs,  we  likewise  find  great  diversity  of  views.  While  one 
author  adopts  a  topographical  classification,  a  second  resorts  to  nerve  supply  as  a  basis ; 
while  a  third  selects  similarity  of  structure  as  a  guide,  thus  giving  us  glandular  oigans, 
vascular  organs,  muscular  organs,  etc 

Now,  it  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  either  of  these  methods  loses  sight  of  the 
main  object  of  anatomical  knowledge,  viz.  :  its  application  to  clinical  phenomena  : — 

When  we  consider  that  the  diagnosis  of  disease  during  life  depends  mainly  on  dis- 
ordered fundUmj  it  certainly  seems  more  rational  to  study  organs  with  reference  to 
their  actions  and  uses  in  the  economy — in  other  words,  to  adopt  a  physiological  classi- 
fication, which  is  the  one  finally  resorted  to  in  practice. 

Pursuing  this  system  we  find  the  organs  falling  naturally  under  eight  heads,  corre- 
qwnding  with  their  sequence  and  uses :  viz.  :  Organs  of — 

1.  The  Tegumentary  system  (or  apparatus)  comprising  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 

connective  tissue,  with  their  appendages — ^hair  and  nails. 

2.  The   Locomotory    system,    comprising   all    the  bones,   joints    and  voluntary 
musdes. 

To  the  possible  olijection  that  some  of  these,  e,  g.,  those  of  the  upper  extremity  and 
head,  are  not  properly  locomotory  oigans  in  man,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  their  use  in 
swimming,  and,  in  the  infimt,  in  creeping  ;  while  all  know  that  restriction  of  the 
movements  of  the  muscles  and  joints  of  the  head  or  neck  will  produce  marked  loco- 
motory changes. 
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3.  The  Nervous  syBtem,  induding  the  nerre-oentres,  oerehro-epinal  and  sympa- 

thetic, with  their  hranches,  and  inter-oommnnioatioiis ;  also  the  oi^gans  of 
special  sense. 

4.  The  Circulatory  system,  embracing  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  capillaries  and  the 

lymphaticB  with  their  glands,  together  with  the  spleen  and  all  dnctle8» 
glands. 

5.  The  Respiratory  system — nasal  passages,  pharynx,  larynx  and  Inngs. 

6.  The  Digestive  system — from  lips  to  anns,  with  its  appendages. 

7.  The  Urinary  system — kidneys,  nreters,  bladder,  urethra. 

8.  The  Generative  system. 

That  anatomical  knowledge  classified  in  this  way  is  eminentlv  applicable  to  clinical 
needs  may  be  illustrated  by  supposing  the  student  or  practitioner  be  asked  to  make 
an  examination  of  an  unconscious  patient  with  a  view  to  diagnosis. 

Ist  The  skin  presents  itself,  with  its  variations  of  texture,  temperature,  color, 
moisture,  etc.,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  oedema  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is 
noted. 

2d.  The  looomotory  apparatus  is  examined,  with  reference  to  firacture  or  dislocation^ 
contusion,  etc. 

3d.  The  nervous  system  is  interrogated,  with  a  view  to  the  presence  of  paralysis, 
motor  or  sensory,  reflex  irritability,  as  manifested  by  the  pupils  and  other  phenomena  ; 
organs  of  special  sense  (e^^.,  the  eyes)  may  also  fhmish  an  index  to  the  condition  of 
the  intracranial  circulation  and  pressure. 

4th.  The  condition  of  the  circulation  is  noted — the  pulse,  color,  presence  or  absence 
of  cardiac  murmur  ;  condition  of  lymphatic  glands,  splenic  enlargement,  indications  of 
plethora  or  ansemia,  and  so  on. 

5th.  The  respiratory  organs  are  investigated — ^the  action  of  the  ahe  nasi,  laryngeal 
sounds,  if  any,  stertor ;  the  rate,  depth  and  rhythm  of  the  respirations,  r^es,  etc. 

6th.  The  digestive  system  receives  attention — ^from  the  lips,  tongue  and  teeth,  char- 
acter of  matters  vomited,  if  any,  presence  of  hernia,  distention  or  enlargement  of 
abdominal  organs,  etc. 

Finally,  the  condition  of  the  urinary  and  generative  organs  having  been  ascertained, 
how  much  greater  is  the  probability  of  an  accurate  diagnosis  from  some  such  system 
of  investigation,  than  firom  the  hap-hazard  or  irregular  investigation  of  various  organs 
without  reference  to  their  physiological  relations. 

This  applicability  of  anatomical  system  to  clinical  work  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
a  most  important  matter  to  keep  in  view. 

The  fallacy  that  anatomical  knowledge  is  applicable  chiefly  to  surgical  diagnosis 
and  procedures,  is  one  that  is  largely  due  to  &ulty  teaching,  and  should  be  vigor- 
ously combated.  To  be  even  a  safe  "fever  doctor,"  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  is 
essentiaL 

The  writer's  views  respecting  the  teaching  of  anatomy  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows  : — 

The  anatomical  curriculum  should  embrace  three  main  divisions  :~ 

1.  Analytical  work  in  the  dissecting  room  and  histological  laboratory. 

2.  The  synthesis  of  the  body  ;  a  study  of  materials  and  principles  of  construction — 

the  didactic  course  proper. 

(a)  The  composition,  structure  and  functions  of  the  cell,  considered  as  the 
anatomical  unit. 

(b)  The  variations  in  the  primary  cell  (ovum)  and  its  progeny,  fix)m  which 
result  the  (seven)  primary  tissues. 

(e)  The  study  of  these  tissues  with  respect  to  their  development,  struotnrey 
destination  and  i 
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(d)  The  formation  of  oigans  by  combination  of  tiasnea,  and  their  classifica- 
tion with  refer^ice  to  function. 

(e)  A  oonise  in  the  elements  of  compaiatiye  anatomy  might  be  added  with 
advantage. 

3.  Applied  Anatomy :  a  topographical  study  of  the  lo^tion  of  organs,  with  especial 
reference  to  ihe  interpretation  of  symptoms  and  medical  and  surgical  proce- 
dures in  general. 

In  short,  facts  must  precede  principles,  and  principles  lead  up  to  practice,  as  in 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the  mean- 
ing of  education,  as  the  derivation  of  the  word  implies,  is  **  to  draw  out,"  t.  e.,  to  * 
develope  the  Acuities — ^not  merely  to  crowd  them  with  facts.  Hence,  the  true  teacher 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  recital  of  facts.  His  higher  office  is  to  point  out 
methods  of  stody,  to  encourage  the  observation  of  facts,  and  the  deduction  and  appli- 
cation of  principles. 

The  teaching  of  anatomy  in  America  is  laigely  a  labor  of  love,  since  in  few  of  our 
medical  colleges  is  the  compensation  of  the  chair  at  all  commensurate  with  the  time 
and  labor  required  ;  nor  does  it  bring  with  it  the  pecuniary  emoluments  which  accom- 
pany chairs  of  practice. 

Hence,  the  need  which  exists  for  special  endowments  in  this  department. 


ON  SOME  OF  THE  PHASES  OF  EMBRYONIC  BONE  DEVELOPMENT. 

SURQUELQUES-UNES  DES  PHASES  DU  DfiVELOPPEMENT  DB  L'OS  EMBRYONIQUE.. 

iJBER  EINIGE  PHASEN  DER  EMBRYONALEN  KNOCHENENTWIOKLUNCJ. 

BY  W.  XAVIER  8UDDUTH,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8.,  P.  R,  M.  8., 
Director  of  the  Physiological  and  Pathological  Laboratory,  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

In  accordance  with  the  title  of  our  paper,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  simply  to 
the  emhryonic  development  of  bone. 

There  exists  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day  three  well-defined  processes  by 
which  bone  is  formed,  viz. :  intra-cartilaginous,  intra-membranous  and  subperiosteal. 
Bones  are  also  divided  into  two  classes:  cartilage  and  membrane  bones.  Cartilage  bones 
are  the  product  of  both  intra-cartilaginous  and  subperiosteal  ossification.  In  length 
they  increase  by  intra-cartilaginous,  and  in  girth  by  subperiosteal,  formation.  Mem- 
brane bones,  although  beginning  as  such,  complete  their  ossification  finally  by  subperi- 
osteal deposition.  From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  intra-cartilaginous 
and  subperiosteal  ossification  persist  throughout  the  ossific  process. 

Intra-membranous  ossification  occupies  only  a  transitory  stage  in  embryonic  life, 
sooi* passing  into 'subperiosteal.  The  process  of  intra-membranous  ossification,  though 
belonging  to  the  class  of  embryonic  bone  formation,  is  too  well  known  to  require  more 
than  a  mere  notice.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to-day  to  another  process  which 
precedes  intra-membranous  ossification  in  the  development  of  the  embryo,  and  which, 
to  my  knowledge,  had  not  been  described  in  literature  until  I  brought  it  out  in  an 
article  in  the  "  American  System  of  Dentistry,"  in  1885. 

To  the  development  of  bone  in  the  embryonic  connective  tissue,  uninfluenced  by 
either  membrane  or  cartilage,  I  gave  the  name  of  "  Interstitial  "  ossification.  Excep- 
tion has  been  taken  to  the  term  interstitial  as  applied  to  ossific  products,  on  the  ground 
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that  it  hod  previously  been  used  to  designate  the  supposed  process  by  which  bones 
increased  in  size  after  birth,  especially  the  inferior  maxilla.  But  since  it  has  been 
conclusiyely  shown  that  bones  do  not  grow  ^^nterstitially,"  as  the  word  was  then 
understood,  and  since  the  term  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  that  connection,  I  see  no  impro- 
priety in  adopting  it  in  this  instance,  especially  as  it  so  aptly  explains  the  process  herein 
described. 

Intra-membranous  and  interstitial  bones  play  only  a  temporary  rdle  in  the  develop- 
mental process,  the  latter  having,  perhaps,  a  shorter  duration  than  the  former ;  yet  in 
the  study  of  embryology  they  perform  as  important  a  part  as  does  cartilage.  That 
they  have  but  little  practice  bearing  upon  the  general  subject  of  anatomy  I  am  well 
aware — confined  as  they  are  -to  embryonic  and  to  foetal  Ufe. 

For  general  classification,  the  two  terms  membrane  and  cartilaginous  bones  are  suf- 
ficient ;  but  for  the  student  who  would  enter  into  the  nicer  study  of  foetal  anatomy 
other  classifications  are  necessary. 

Intra-membranous  ossification  is  most  typically  shown  in  the  development  of  the 
embryonic  skull  cap,  and  it  has  been  fully  described  in  existing  literature.  Interstitial 
ossification  is  a  previous  expression  of  bone  formation,  and  may  be  said  to  be  pro- 
visional in  character,  resembling  cartilage  in  that  respect. 

Cartilage  is  the  matrix,  or  mould,  which  serves  as  the  antelype  of  the  mature  pro- 
duct, and  the  same  can  also  be  said  of  the  interstitial  bones.  The  foetal  jaw,  the  best 
defined  example  of  the  latter  process,  is  as  truly  the  antetype  of  the  mature  jaw  as  the 
foetal  femur,  preformed  in  cartilage,  is  the  pattern  or  matrix  that  shapes  the  mature 
femur.  In  the  foetal  jaw  even  the  form  of  the  alveoli,  microscopic  in  size,  can  be  made 
out,  enclosing  a  microscopic  dental  follicle — ^the  mature  product  in  miniature.  The 
malar  bones  and  the  clavicle  are  developed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  maxillse, 
and  for  each  there  forms  a  matrix,  around  which  the  mature  bone  is  developed.  It  is 
to  the  special  manner  of  development  of  the  maxillae,  the  clavicle,  and  the  malar  bones 
that  I  desire  to  call  your  attention.  The  malar,  pre-maxillse,  and  the  superior  maxilla 
are  not  prefigured  in  cartilage,  and  ossification  begins  in  them  prior  to  the  formation  of 
membrane  or  cartilage  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  inferior  maxilla  and  the  clav- 
icle are  prefigured  in  cartilage,  but  the  cartilage  plays  little  or  no  part  in  the  ossification 
of  their  bodies,  although  their  articulating  ends  are  developed  by  intra-cartilaginous 
ossification. 

While  studying  the  development  of  the  jaws,  my  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
need  of  an  additional  classification,  and  I  was  surprised,  upon  looking  up  the  literature  on 
the  subject,  to  find  almost  no  reference  made  to  the  manner  of  development  of  these 
bones. 

In  **  Elements  of  Embryology,'*  by  Foster  and  Balfour  (p.  405),  the  ossification  of 
the  human  clavicle  is  dismissed  in  the  following  manner:  '*  The  clavicle  in  man  is  pro- 
vided vrith  a  central  axis  of  cartilage,  and  its  ossification  is  intermediate  between  that 
of  true  cartilage  bone  and  membrane  bone." 

Regarding  the  ossification  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  there  is,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  literature  on  the  subject,  only  one  illustration  which  has  been  published  with 
a  view  of  showing  simply  the  earliest  stages  of  maxillary  ossification.  That  illustra- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  Klein's  *^  Elements  of  Histology,"  and  it  is  taken  from  an  almost 
mature  foetus.  Judging  from  the  paucity  of  literature  and  illustration  on  the  subject, 
one  is  naturally  led  to  infer  that  the  earliest  steps  in  bone  formation  have  not  been  so 
thoroughly  worked  up  as  the  later  forms  of  ossification. 

In  describing  the  process,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  bones  of  the  face,  premising 
that  ossification  in  the  human  clavicle  is  analogous  to,  and  concomitant  with,  ossifica- 
tion in  the  inferior  maxilla. 

The  first  indication  of  bone  formation  in  the  body  Lb  found  in  the  clavicle  and  the 
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malar  bones.  In  man  this  occnis  about  the  beginDing  of  the  second  month,  sometimes 
a  little  earlier.  Oasification  in  the  maxillse  follows  shortly  afterward,  the  inferior  max- 
illa slightly  preceding  the  saperior.  Next  in  order  the  membrane  bones  of  the  skall 
develop;  then  the  intra-cartilaginoas  and  the  subperiosteal  bones  develop.  The  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  mesoblastic  layer,  when  ossification  in  the  clavicle  and  the  malar 
boues  first  makes  an  appearance,  is  still  decidedly  embryonic  in  character.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  nature  to  differentiate  periosteum  or  membranes.  My 
most  satis&ctory  work  has  been  done  on  foetal  pigs,  for  which  I  have  constituted  the 
following  table  of  lengths,  comparing  their  development  with  the  development  of  other 
embiyos  which  I  have  studied:  A  foetal  pig  1  cm.  in  length  compares  histolo^cally 
with  a  four-weeks  human  embryo,  a  twelve-days  foetal  rabbit,  and  a  forty-eight-hours 
chick;  a  1}  cm.  foetal  pig  to  a  six-weeks  human  embryo;  and  a  2}  cm.  foetal  pig  to  a 
two-months  human  embryo  and  a  four-days  chick.  The  ceUs  in  the  mesoblastic 
layer  of  a  1  cm.  foetal  pig  have  not  assumed  a  fibrillated  character,  the  somites  are  only 
in  process  of  formation,  and  no  true  cartilage  has  as  yet  been  differentiated.  Develop- 
ment now  pn^presses  very  rapidly,  and  by  the  time  another  centimetre  has  been  added  to 
the  length,  plates  of  cartilage  are  seen  and  ossific  points  make  their  appearance  in  the 
positions  to  be  occupied  by  the  clavicle  and  the  malar  bones,  respectively. 

The  youngest  well-preserved  human  embryo  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  study- 
iog,  was  probably  about  two  months  old.  In  it  I  found  the  clavicle  considerably  devel- 
oped and  ossification  in  the  inferior  maxilla  already  begun. 

I  have  had  younger  embryos,  but  they  were  not  sufiSciently  well  preserved  to  use 
ibr  fine  histological  work.  My  best  work  on  ossification  has  been  done  on  foetal  pigs. 
They  more  closely  resemble  human  embryos  than  do  rabbits  or  chicks,  upon  which  I 
have  also  done  considerable  work. 

I  obtain  foetal  pigs  fresh,  and  while  they  are  yet  warm,  I  place  them  in  MUUer's 
fiuid,  to  harden,  for  several  days,  after  which  I  finish  the  hardening  process  in  alcohol. 
In  this  way  I  am  enabled  to  get  magnificent  preparations.  I  use  Prof.  Delafield's 
luematoxylon  and  eosin,  for  a  double  stain,  also  alum  carmine,  picro-carmine,  alone  or 
in  combination  with  iodine  green,  and  this  latter  makes  a  very  beautlAil  stain  for 
developing  bone.  I  find  that  for  general  embryological  work,  hsematozylon  and  eosin 
make  about  as  good  a  double  stain  as  is  needed.  Eosin  is  especially  good  for  the 
demonstration  of  blood  corpuscles. 

In  this  article,  our  study  of  developing  bone  is  made  firom  sections  of  foetal  pigs, 
stained  with  luematoxylon  and  eosin.  The  illustrations  are  photo-lithograph,  made  from 
photo-micrographs. 

Our  description  begins  with  a  foetal  pig,  1  cm.  in  length,  which  compares  histologi- 
cally, as  regards  development,  with  a  four-weeks  human  embryo.  At  this  age  no  ossific 
points  are  to  be  seen.  The  epiblast  is  composed  of  one  or  two  layers  of  embryonic 
cells,  the  bioplasts  of  Beale,  lying  in  a  bed  of  protoplasm.  They  present  no  histologi- 
cal difference  from  the  mesoblastic  cells  lying  underneath,  except  that  they  are  arranged 
in  a  layer  and  lie  more  closely  together,  giving  the  layer  a  denser  appearance  in  stained 
preparations.  This  row  of  cells  constitutes  the  deepest  layer  of  the  rete  Malpighii^  or 
what  I  have  termed  the  *  *  infant  layer.  * '     (See  Fig.  1 . ) 

The  mesoblast  is  composed  of  nucleated  bioplasmic  bodies,  oval  or  round  in  form, 
also  lying  in  a  bed  of  protoplasm,  with  which  substances  they  are  constantly  bathed, 
and  fiom  which  they  derive  their  nourishment. 

They  present  no  cell  body,  and  hence  have  no  *'  cell-wall,''  in  the  strict  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  used.  They  are  simply  nuclei,  and  as  ^they  advance  in  age  they 
accumulate  aroond  themselves  formed  material,  which  constitutes  the  cell  body.  They 
thus  assume  distinctive  and  characteristic  forms.    The  connective  tissue  cells  of  the 
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mesoblast  become  fibrillated,  their  processes  gradually  thicken  and  elongate  until  thej 
are  distinctly  visible,  even  with  low  powexa 

Fibrillation  is  more  or  less  marked  in  a  pig  2}  cm.  in  length  (see  Fig.  2).    It  is  at 


FxaL 


d;  oonnectiTa  tiinia  of  meioblwit ;  9>,  epiblast  (single  lajer  of  oeUi).    The  epttdait  li  Mpsnited 

meioblast  mechanically.  • 


Fig.  2. 


Porcine  Embrjo  (2^^  cm.  X  260) :  ei^  embryonic  conn^ctiTe  tiMue  of  meaoblast. 

this  age  that  ossification  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  clavicle  and  the  malar 
bones  of  the  human  embryo,  and  in  the  inferior  maxilla  of  the  porcine  embryo. 

At  this  stage  of  development  the  blood  vessels  are  seen  as  mere  channels  in  the 
embryonic  connective  tissue,  the  corpuscles  staining  with  eodn. 
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The  wiyja  of  the  capillaries  are  first  foimed  by  the  more  or  lees  fibrillated  oonneo- 
tive  taasae  cells;  in  some  instances  arranged  longitodinally  in  the  direction  of  the 
blood  cnrrent^  in  others  they  appear  to  wind  aronnd  the  cnrrent  of  blood.  No  mns- 
cnlar  tiasae  has  as  yet  been  differentiated. 

The  infiarior  maxilla  is  composed  of  two  lateral  halves,  united  in  the  median  line. 
It  consistB  of  sn  ontar  jmc^  layer  of  epiblast  covering  a  solid  band  of  embryonic  oon- 
nective  tiasne.  At  the  anterior  portion  the  tongue  and  the  inferior  Tmmlla  are  united 
into  one  solid  body,  and  are  both  covered  by  the  in-dipping  epiblastic  layer.  The 
mucoos  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  derived  from  the  same  layer  of  the  blastoderm  as 
the  skin,  and  differs  iiom  it,  even  in  adult  life,  only  in  the  fact  that  from  being  con- 
stantly bathed  in  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  it  consequently  does  not  present  the  corneous 
appearance  found  in  the  skin — an  appearance  due  simply  to  desiccation.  The  central 
portion  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  shortly  after  the  union  of  the  two  lateral  processes, 
becomes  differentiated  into  a  cartilaginous  cord,  which  serves  to  strengthen  the  jaw. 
To  this  band  or  cord  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  Meckel,  has  been  given.  It  is  formed 
in  two  separate  parts  (see  Fig.  3),  arising  from  the  middle  of  either  side.  These  unite, 
as  do  the  lateral  processes  of  the  jaw,  at  the  symphysis  mentis. 

The  cartilaginous  matrices  of  the  bones  of  the  ear  become  directly  ossified,  as  do 
also  the  wrticnlar  ends  of  the  cartilage  of  the  jaw. 

Fio.  8. 


M«ck«l*B  CMtilage,lllrom  Htmun  Knbvro  of  Fortj  to  Forty-two  days,  and  before  the  appearance  of  the 
maxillary  bone  (magnified  ten  diaraeten).  A,  enlaigement  of  cartilage  near  its  union  with  the 
neck  of  malleus;  D,  union  with  cartilage  of  opoosite  side;  M,  head  of  malleus;  N,  handle  of  mal- 
leus; E,  cartilage  of  the  incus ;  i,  cartilage  of  the  stapes;  O,  cartilage  of  the  os  lenticulare.  The  out- 
lines of  a  jaw  bare  been  added  to  the  figure,  to  show  the  relatiye  position  occupied  by  the  cartilage  in 
the  Jaw. 

Surrounding  the  central  cartilage  is  seen  the  now  more  or  less  fibrillated  embryonic 
connective  tissue,  deeply  stained  in  well-prepared  specimens.  The  proportion  of  con- 
nective tissue  to  cartilage  is  ten  to  one. 

The  cartilaginous  band  does  not  increase  in  size,  but  the  connective  tissue  develops 
very  rapidly. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  connective  tiasue  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  on  the  outer  side 
of  Meckel's  cartilage,  the  ossific  points  first  make  their  appearance.  These  are  seen  in 
specimens  stained  with  hsmatoxylon  and  eosin,  as  groups  of  oval  or  round  cells,  that 
are  more  deeply  stained  than  the  remainder  of  the  embryonic  connective  tissue  cells. 
Except  for  the  darker  stain  taken  and  their  somewhat  larger  size,  they  fail  to  present  any 
points  which  under  a  lower  power  will  differentiate  them  from  the  other  surrounding 
cells.  Under  high  powers,  however,  they  do  not  show  the  same  fibrillated  appearance 
seen  in  the  ordinary  connective  tissue  cells,  and  in  this  latter  respect  they  more  nearly 
resemble  the  plasma  cells  of  older  tissue. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  those  cells  which  are  younger  stain  more  deeply  than 
older  cells,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  younger  portions  of  the  same  cell.  And,  again, 
cells,  when  actively  ftmctionizing,  stain  more  deeply  than  do  the  same  cells  when  qui- 
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escent.  Just  T^hat  property  such  ceUs  poflseas  at  tlie  one  time,  and  not  at  the  other, 
-which  canses  thia  difference,  we  have  not  heen  ahle  to  determine,  bat  that  such  a  differ- 
ence exists  there  can  be  no  donbt. 

These  groups  of  cells  nnder  consideration,  by  this  peculiar  property  of  selection  of 
stain,  differentiate  themselves  and  stand  out  in  strong  contrast  to  the  other  cells  in 
double-stained  specimens.  This  variation  in  shade  I  have  reproduced  by  means  of 
photo-micrographs,  and  it  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.     (Fig.  4.) 

By  following  out  serial  lines  of  studies,  in  sizes  ranging  from  this  stage,  2}  cm.  in 
length  to  3  cm.,  4  cm.  and  upward,  I  have  been  enabled  to  constitute  a  progressive  series 
of  steps  in  the  development  of  bone,  and  can  say  that  these  groups  of  cellsare  osteoblasts. 
They  soon  form  themselves  into  double  layers,  and  the  process  of  trabeculsD  building  is 
b^gun. 

Fio.  4. 


Inferior  Maxilla,  Porcine  Embryo  (2U  cm.  X  240) :   o,  otteoblasts  grouped  together,  rarrouiided  hj 

emoryonal  cooDectiye  tissue,  ci. 


Now,  at  this  stage  of  development  no  bone  formation  has  occurred  in  the  skull  cap, 
neither  has  intra-cartilaginous  ossification  begun.  The  development  of  provisional 
bone  seems  to  be  concomitant  with  the  formation  of  the  supporting  cartilaginous 
structures,  and  to  play  nearly  as  evanescent  a  part  in  the  Airther  growth  of  the 
embryo  as  does  cartilage.  That  the  osteoblasts  found  in  this  character  of  ossification 
arise  ftx)m  the  ordinary  connective  tissue,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  are  simply 
modified  mesoblastic  cells,  which  are  endowed  with  special  functionizing  XK>wer.  Sec- 
tions through  the  face  of  a  two-months  human  embryo  show  the  process  of  bone 
formation  in  the  region  of  the  malar  bones  somewhat  more  advanced.  Here  some  of 
the  osteoblasts  are  enclosed  in  shells  of  forming  bone,  which  at  first  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  spiculse,  but  upon  closer  observation,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  osteoblast 
lies  imbedded  in  a  bony  matrix,  which  it  has  secreted  around  itself.     (See  Fig.  5.) 
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The  form  that  depositing  hone  aasnmes  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the 
tiflsae  into  which  the  salts  of  caldom  are  deposited.  In  intra-membranous  ossification 
bone  is  developed  in  long,  narrow  spicalas.  In  sabperiosteal  ossification  bone  is  deposited 
in  layers,  which,  in  torn,  enclose  saccessive  layers  of  osteoblasts. 

In  the  development  of  provisional  bone,  occurring,  as  it  does,  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  tissae,  the  secreted  lime  salts  are  deposited  around  the  spherical  osteoblasts, 
more  or  less  in  the  form  of  spheres. 

The  apparent  spiculse,  if  examined  closely  with  a  high  power,  will  reveal  as  many 
cap-shaped  excavations  upon  their  sides  as  there  are  osteoblasts  in  line. 

*  "  Under  the  superintendency  of  the  osteoblasts,  a  crescentic  layer  of  true  bone  is 
deposited  upon  the  side  of  the  osteoblast  in  apposition  with  a  similar  crescentic  layer 
formed  by  an  osteoblast  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line.  The  sides  of  each 
crescent  join  similar  crescents  formed  by  fellow- workmen  on  either  side.  As  deposition 
progresses,  the  osteoblast  becomes  encircled  by  a  shell  of  lime.  As  the  tn^becula  widens, 
by  enclosing  the  osteoblasts  which  lie  upon  its  sides,  new  layers  of  osteoblasts  are  found 


Fiaft. 


Human  FoBiiis  (2  months ;  X  250):  o,  osteoblMts  (the  dark  lines  which  come  to  the  edge  of  the  figure  at 
b  represent  Mnds  of  forming  bone);  e.  tp,  calco-epherule  surrounding  an  osteoblast ;  e<,  embryonal  con- 
nectiye  tissue. 

arranging  themselves  on  the  walls,  which,  in  turn,  become  enclosed  in  a  layer  of  bone. 
Thus,  by  the  accumulation  of  saccessive  layers  of  calco-spherules,  the  broadening  of 
the  bands  of  bone  tissue  is  accomplished.  As  the  osteoblasts  build  themselves  into  the 
wall,  their  places  are  taken  by  fresh  recruits.  When  each  osteoblast,  by  secreting  its 
caloo-spherule,  completes  its  life-work  as  a  bone  builder,  it  becomes  a  bane  cdL,  and 
from  that  time  on  occupies  the  house  it  has  builded.     (See  Fig.  6.) 

"  The  crescentic  nature  of  the  first  part  of  the  layer  secreted  by  the  oesteoblasts  is 
plainly  shown  when  they  (the  osteoblasts)  are  displaced  or  where  they  are  consider- 
ably shranken.  As  the  process  of  secretion  proceeds,  the  osteoblast  becomes  enclosed 
in  a  thin  spherule  of  formed  material,  designated  by  Mr.  Rainey  as  calco-^lobtdin.  This 
shell  of  bone  is  pierced  here  and  there  by  the  fibres  of  the  osteoblast  which  are  left  as 
the  latter  shrinks.    The  deposition  of  bone  is  really  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibres. 

*Siiddath,  in  ''American  System  of  Dentistry." 
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**The  body  of  the  cell  is  spheroidal,  hence  the  deposition  aasnmes  a  spheroidal  fonn; 
aoooidingly,  we  denominate  it  a  calco-^phemlc, 

*'  As  the  process  of  secretion  goes  on  depositing  from  the  circomference  toward  the 
centre,  the  fine  processes  before  mentioned  continue  to  be  nnited  with  the  osteoblAflts. 
Their  terminal  fibriU»  anastomose  with  those  of  other  osteoblasts,  and  these  again  with 
others ;  those  which  lie  nearest  the  capillary  vessels  connect  with  them,  thereby  receiv- 
ing nourishment,  which  they,  in  torn,  give  to  the  outer  layer  of  bone  cells.  The  office 
of  these  processes,  then,  is  to  supply  the  nutrient  matter  needed  to  support  life  in  the 
bone  cells. 

"  Bone  cells  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  encapsuled  osteoblasts,  which  are  occupy- 
ing the  homes  which  they  have  builded  themselves.     The  cavities  which  they  occupy 
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Porcine  Embfyo  (5  cm.  long,  X  250):  a,  otteoMMto  titaated  tt  the  endc  of  the 
lamelto  of  bone:  <I6, deTeloplng  i*mAii*  of  bona  oonUining  bone  cells ;  et^  d,  em- 
bryonal oonnectiTe  Uatue. 


are  the  lacunm  of  the  old  writers,  the  ciuials  in  which  their  processes  lie  are  the  eoMoH- 
euU,  and  the  capillary  vessels  the  Haversian  system.  These  lacun»  and  their  canaliculi, 
together  with  the  Haversian  canals,  are  occupied  in  living  bone  by  the  above-described 
organic  element. ' ' 

Having  thus  accounted  for  the  ossification  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  without  the  direct 
aid  and  influence  of  Meckel's  cartilage,  it  yet  remains  to  explain  the  method  by  which 
it  disappears.  The  cartilage  becomes  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  bone,  which  is  developed 
in  the  surrounding  embryonal  connective  tissue.  As  the  deposition  progresses,  the  car- 
tilage is  encroached  upon,  is  broken  down  under  the  influence  of  the  osteoblasts,  and 
becomes  incorporated  into  the  substance  of  the  maxilla. 

The  changes  are  plainly  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.     (Fig.  7.) 
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There  is  no  proliferation  of  the  cells,  as  in  the  head  of  the  femar,  nor  does  Meckel's 
cartilage  increase  in  size  after  the  process  of  bone  formation  begins.  The  process  of 
ossification  differs  from  that  known  as  inter-eartUaginous  ;  in  the  latter  case  there  is  rapid 
proliferation  of  the  cartilage  cells,  the  cartilaginous  head  (femur)  increasing  in  size  in 
proportion  to  the  encroachment  of  the  ossification  zone.  This  does  not  occur  in  ossifi- 
cation of  Meckel's  cartilage.  There  is  no  increase  of  cartilage  cells,  except  at  the  points 
of  articulation,  where  true  inter-cartilaginous  ossification  occurs.  In  the  body  of  the  Jaw 
the  cartilage  simply  becomes  calcified,  and  afterward  ossified  and  incorporated  into  the 
substance  of  the  maxilla,  as  before  stated.  It  entirely  disappears  before  the  fifth  month 
— not  by  wasting  away,  but  by  ossification.  This  change  begins,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
two  and  a  half  months  ;  at  three  months  it  is  almost  complete,  and  at  four  months,  in 


Fio.  7. 
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Meckel's  Ourtflige,  from  Jaw  of  two-endm-half-moiithi  homui  totns,  nndeTgoing 
OMUCfttioD.  a,  normal  cartilage  cells ;  e,  enlarffcd  cells  oonUiniag  ealcifio  matarial ;   ' 
dfr.  db,  dcToloplng  bone ;  ct»  conneotlTO  tissue!  X  250). 

nearly  OTeiy  case  which  I  have  examined,  no  trace  of  the  cartilage  remains.  In  the 
pig  it  persists  much  longer,  and  is  unaffected  by  oasific  processes  in  embryos  ten  centi- 
metres in  length. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  process  in  the  inferior  maxilla,  which  also  answers 
for  the  superior  maTJlla,  the  malar  bone  and  the  clavicle.  With  the  differentiation  of 
a  periosteum,  cortical  bone  formation  begins,  and  this  is  soon  followed  by  internal 
absorption  of  such  bone  as  has  been  interstitially  developed.  The  space  occupied  by  the 
fiist  developed  bone  in  the  foetal  jaw  will  constitute  the  canal  of  the  dental  nerves  in 
the  mature  jaw. 

Lengthening  of  the  jaws  is  by  intra-cartilaginous  ossification  at  the  condyles. 
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A  CURIOUS  CONGENITAL  DEFORMITY  OF  THE  SPINAL  COLLIN 
PROBABLY  DUE  TO  MATERNAL  IMPRESSION  ON  THE  F(ETUS. 

UNE   DEFFORMITfe  CONGJ^NITALE   DE   LA   COLONNE  VERTJ^BRALE   DUE    PRO- 
BABLEMENT  A  L'IMPRESSION  MATERNELLE  SUR  LE  F(£TUS. 

EINE  MERKWURDIGE  ANGEBOBENE  MI88BILDUNG  DER  WIBBEL8ATJLB,  WAHBSCHEINLICH 
DUBCH  MUTTERLICHEN  EINDRUCK  AUF  DEN  FOTU8  BEDINGT. 

BT  BENJAMIN  LEE,   AM.,  M.D.,  PH.D., 
Of  Philadelphia. 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  maternal  impreasions  on  the  foetus  has  recently  been 
brought  prominency  before  the  minds  of  the  profession,  in  consequence  of  the  reading 
of  an  ehiborate  and  learned  paper  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  before  the 
American  Gynecological  Society,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  great  interest,  opened  by 
Dr.  S.  C.  Busey,  of  Washington. 

Both  of  these  distinguished  gynieoologists  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  con- 
Teyance  of  such  impressions  is  possible,  and  adduced  thoroughly  authenticated  eases  in 
proof  of  the  theory.  Dr.  Barker,  after  a  careful  r^um6  of  the  arguments  which  have 
been  advanced  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  says  :  ^'  I  think  the  weight  of  authority 
must  be  conceded  to  be  in  &vor  of  the  doctrine  that  maternal  impressions  may  affect 
the  development,  form  and  character  of  the  foetus."  Among  the  names  which  he 
adduces  as  committed  to  such  a  belief  are  those  of  Montgomery,  Rokitansky,  Carpenter, 
Dalton,  Flint,  Grimaud  de  Caux,  Martin  St  Ange,  Devay  and  Hammond.  Dr. 
Busey  expresses  the  **  belief  that  there  is  some  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the 
mental  impressions  of  mothers  and  foetal  deformities,''  and  supports  it  by  several  well 
considered  propositions  and  a  long  list  of  collected  cases. 

Dr.  Goodell  stated  that  while  he  scouted  the  extravagant  statements  made  by  the 
laity  on  this  subject,  yet  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  '^  there  was  more  in  it  than 
physiolog^ists  are  willing  to  concede."  In  the  course  of  the  paper  and  discussion  fifty- 
one  cases  were  related,  more  or  less  at  length,  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  the  theory. 
The  majority  of  them  are  either  of  the  nature  of  nsevi  or  of  arrest  of  development  result- 
ing in  deficiency  of  a  portion  of  a  limb  or  of  soft  tissues.  That  which  I  am  about  to 
relate  does  not  partake  of  those  characteristics,  but  seems  more  distinctly  mimetic,  and 
is,  I  think,  quite  unique. 

HI8T0BT. 

Daniel  Paul  Neiler,  aged  one  year  and  nine  months,  was  brought  to  me  on  the  26th 
of  April,  1886.  His  parents  reside  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia.  He  was  pale  and 
ill-nourished,  and  had  frequent  attacks  of  pain,  usually  on  awakening  fiom  his  nap 
during  the  day.  His  gait  was  irregular  and  tottering.  He  was  wearing  a  very  heavy 
plaster  jacket,  which  he  had  had  on  for  a  year.  When  this  was  removed  his  attitude 
was  that  of  lordosis,  but  a  projection  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  could  be  seen  on 
sitting.  As  a  young  infitnt^  his  health  was  vigorous,  and  he  was  quite  free  from  uiy 
unusual  paiiL  The  only  thing  that  attracted  his  mother's  notice  was  that  when  held  on 
the  arm  he  had  a  constant  tendency  to  throw  himself  backward,  and  that  he  showed 
little  disposition  to  walk  as  he  arrived  at  the  age  when  her  other  children  had  done  so. 
About  a  year  ago  she  observed  a  little  lump  on  the  back,  and  called  the  attenticm  of 
the  fiunily  physician  to  it.  He  pronounced  it  a  case  of  spinal  disease,  and  ordered  the 
spinal  jacket.  Two  days  after  the  jacket  was  applied,  he  walked  for  the  first  time.  He 
was  then  ten  months  old.  On  examining  the  spine  I  was  at  once  struck  with  its  extra- 
ordinary flexibility.  Instead  of  the  rigidity  which  one  always  expects  to  find  at  the 
seat  of  disease  in  spinal  caries,  especially  when  it  has  exuted  for  so  long  a  period  as  a 
year,  there  was  unusual  mobility  at  that  point,  and  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  that 
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csreAi]  holding  of  the  shouldeis,  awkward  gait  and  taming  in  of  one  or  both  toes,  which 
are  sach  characteristic  symptoms  of  an  acute  inflammatory  condition  in  the  course  of 
the  spinal  oolnmn.  Anchylosis  evidently  did  not  exist,  nor  were  there  any  symptoms 
of  ulcerative  action,  and  yet,  when  in  the  sitting  posture,  there  was  a  distinct  protu- 
berant knuckle,  Just  such  as  one  would  see  in  a  case  of  Pott's  disease.  Over  this 
knuckle  of  bone  there  was  a  well-developed  bursa^  which  increased  the  apparent 
deformity.  When  he  stood  up,  the  back  arched  in,  the  knuckle  disappeared,  and  the 
hand,  held  closely  against  it  during  the  change  of  attitude,  felt  the  vertebrae  glide 
over  one  another,  as  though  there  were  a  i^ee  articulation,  with  cartilages  and  synovia  at 
that  point  in  the  spine. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  was  that  this  was  a  congenital  malformation,  that  there 
had  never  been  any  inflammatory  or  ulcerative  action,  that  the  irregularities  of 
locomotion  proceeded  entirely  from  difficulty  of  preserving  the  equilibrium,  owing  to 
the  abnormal  mobility  of  the  spine.  I  believed  that  the  screaming  spells  on  awaken- 
ing from  sleep  were  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  jacket  upon  the  spinous  process  at  the 
seat  of  deformity,  of  the  severity  of  which  the  bursa  spoken  of  was  a  sufficient  proof. 
The  irritation  thus  produced  and  the  weight  of  the  plaster  combined  would  account 
for  his  loss  of  appetite,  languor  and  emaciation. 

Acting  on  this  belief,  I  removed  the  jacket,  and  substituted  for  it  an  extremely 
light  spinal  corset.  The  result  was  an  immediate  amelioration  of  all  the  symptoma 
He  at  once  walked  with  more  ease  and  steadiness,  his  appetite  returned,  and  his 
screaming  spells  ceased.  He  has  continued  to  improve  up  to  the  present  time.  On 
inquiry  of  the  mother  as  to  whether  she  had  received  any  injury  during  gestation,  she 
said  that  she  had  not,  but  that  almost  every  day  during  that  period  she  was  obliged 
to  see  a  little  girl  who  was  much  deformed  with  spinal  curvature,  the  disease  being  in 
the  middle  of  the  back.  She  was  frdl  of  pity  for  the  unfortunate  child,  and,  as  she 
expressed  it,  "  couldn't  keep  her  eyes  oflf  of  her ' '  when  she  was  near.  This  appeared  to 
me  to  afibrd  a  solution  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  It  was  the  first  one  of  the 
kind  that  I  had  met  in  a  somewhat  extended  experience,  and  I  have  thought  it  of 
sufficient  interest  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  distinguished  men  composing  this 
Section,  and  obtain  an  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  If  my  understanding  of 
the  case  is  correct,  it  simply  constitutes  the  substitution  of  a  diarthrodial  for  a 
83rnarthrodial  articulation,  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  and  constant  maternal 
impression,  producing  an  imitation  of  the  deformity  which  aroused  the  mother's 
interest  and  excited  her  pity. 


THE  ANATOMYOF  STRICTURE. 

L'ANATOMIE  DU  RETR^CISSBMENT  DE  L'URETHRE. 

DIE  ANATOMIE  DER  HARNROHRENSTRIKTUREN. 

BY  J.   NEELY  RHOADS,   M.D., 
AMistant  in  the  Gjnsoological  Department  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital. 

Before  entering  upon  the  anatomy  of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  let  us  glance  at  the 
anatomy  of  the  normal  niethia. 

Fust,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  male  urethra  is  not  a  canal  of  uniform  diameter, 
for,  if  we  begin  with  the  meatus  urinarius,  we  have  the  two  labiss  thrown  edge  to  edge 
vertically,  forming  a  narrow,  slit-like  opening,  which  is  invariably  (in  its  normal  con- 
dition) the  amaUest  part  of  the  entire  urethral  tube.     Directly  behind  the  meatus  the 
Vol.in-11 
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urethra  widens  out,  under  the  name  of  the  fossa  fMvicularis,  to  twice  the  size  of  the 
meatus,  returning  again,  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  meatus,  to  a  much  smaller 
canal.  This  portion  of  the  urethra  contains  the  glands  of  Littr6,  the  openings  of  which 
are  directed  forward,  and  vary  in  size  from  openings  that  can  scarcely  he  discerned,  to 
laige  pouch-like  openings,  as  the  lacuna  magTut,  that  renders  unskilled  instrumentatioQ 
trouhlesome. 

One  and  a  half  inches  hehind  the  meatus  the  urethra  contracts  into  an  nni£»rm 
canal  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  continues  so  for  ahout  four  and  a  half 
inches,  when  it  again  widens  in  the  hulhous  portion,  to  he  again  reduced,  ahout  six 
inches  fix>m  the  meatus,  into  the  smallest  calibre  of  the  tube,  except  the  meaiua  urina- 
rim.  This  part  is  called  the  spongy  portion.  Gontinuous  with  the  spongy  portion, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  is  the  membranous;  this,  as  was  inferred  above,  is  the 
smallest  part  of  the  entire  canal,  except  the  orifice,  and  terminates  at  the  apex  of  the 
prostate  gland.  This  part  of  the  urethra  is  embraced  by  the  compressor  ureOirm  muacle 
and  triangular  ligament.  Directly  following  and  continuous  with  the  membranous 
part  of  the  canal  is  th%  prostatic  urethra^  the  widest  and  most  irregular  part  of  the  whole 
canal.  Upon  the  floor  of  this  portion  is  a  septum-like  band  or  ridge  of  erectile  tissue, 
called  veru  montanum^  which  is  supposed  to  prevent  the  semen  from  flowing  backward 
into  the  bladder;  on  either  side  of  this  ridge  are  the  oriflces  of  the  prostatic  ducts  and 
all  the  prostatic  sinuses.  In  part  of  the  veru  montanum  is  a  sinus  called  vesieula 
prosiatica,  which  contains  the  longitudinal  openings  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts.  The 
prostatic  urethra  is  another  stumbling  block  to  the  unskilled  in  instrument  passing. 

The  urethra  of  the  female  is  an  uniform  canal  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in 
•  diameter,  except  at  the  meatus,  approximating  one  inch  in  length.     The  triangular 
ligament  embraces  the  female  urethra  in  a  similar  way  as  it  does  the  male,  and  is  also 
embraced  by  the  compressor  urethras  muscle  in  a  similar  manner. 

Both  the  male  and  female  urethra  are  made  up  of  three  coats:  muscular,  erectile 
and  mucus.  Like  the  male,  the  female  urinary  meatus  is  always  the  smallest,  and  is 
also  always  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  entire  canal,  causing  nearly  aU  the  pain  inci- 
dental to  the  passing  of  bougies,  catheters  and  other  urethral  instruments. 

Stricture  of  the  urethra  is  divided  by  most  authors  into  two  forms,  namely,  spas- 
modic, or  those  that  are  always  temporary,  and  oiganic,  or  those  that  are  always  perma- 
nent. 

Spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra  is  an  occlusion  of  its  calibre,  which  may  be 
either  abrupt  or  gradual,  and  may  be  seated  in  any  part  of  the  urethra,  fVom  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  to  the  meatus;  spasmodic  stricture  is  generally  of  short  duration,  last- 
ing ftx)m  a  few  minutes  to  six  or  eight  hours,  or  longer,  and  is  caused  by  contractions 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  urethra,  and  is  generally  reflex,  as  from  adjacent  inflam- 
mation ;  for  instance,  a  man  falls  astraddle  of  a  fence  or  log  ;  a  few  hours  after  he  may 
have  spasmodic  retention  of  urine,  passing  off  in  a  few  hours  ;  the  same  thing  may 
occur  after  operation  upon  the  perineum  or  testicles,  and  may  also  follow  operations 
upon  the  penis  itself,  as  the  removal  of  a  redundant  prepuce.  An  acute  attack  of 
hemorrhoids  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  with  the  same  trouble,  as  is  also  an  operation 
upon  them.  Pressure,  in  the  female,  is  a  common  cause,  as  the  passage  of  a  laige  head 
in  childbirth  in  a  protracted  labor,  or  packing  the  vagina  for  gynaecological  purposes, 
and  from  wearing  an  improperly  constructed  or  inserted  pessary.  The  passage  of  a 
sound  or  other  instrument,  the  passage  of  a  calculus  through  the  ureters  or  urethra,  an 
oiganic  stricture  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  canal,  acute  gonorrhoea,  gleet,  excessive 
veneiy,  indulgences  in  drinks,  especially  acid  wine,  and  excessive  shock,  are  all  reflex 
sources  of  spasmodic  strictures. 

Spasmodic  strictures  may  be  annular,  and  may  involve  any  or  all  portions  of  the 
urethra. 
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Qiganic  rtrictare  is  the  Tesolt  of  an  effhsion  of  lymph  into  and  snrrounding  the 
membmnoos  lining  of  the  nrethia,  generally  snbmnoous,  and  having  a  great  yariety  of 
ahapes,  ranging  fh>m  the  contraction  of  a  single  mnscolar  fibre  to  the  hardening  of  the 
entire  penis,  and,  when  followed  by  fistulas,  even  the  perineum  may  become  gristly. 
The  most  common  form  of  organic  stricture  is  the  annular  or  thread-like,  which  can 
be  well  simulated  by  tying  a  string  around  an  intestine.  This  form  of  stricture  is  fre- 
quently multiple;  sometimes  as  many  as  eight,  rarely  ten,  are  found  in  one  urethra, 
and  may  be  associated  with  all  or  any  of  the  other  forms,  and  may  also  have  a  calibre 
so  small  as  to  be  impenetrable,  or  so  large  and  resilient  as  to  escape  detection;  the 
threads  or  bands  forming  the  annular  stricture  may  sometimes  split  on  one  side,  thus 
forming  two  strictures  on  one  side  of  the  canal,  and  only  one  on  the  other. 

Stricture,  or  contraction  of  the  meatus,  is  generally  described  with  the  annular 
form,  and  is  very  common.  Contraction  of  the  orifice,  after  amputation  of  portions  of 
the  penis,  is  a  rare  form  that  might  be  classed  under  the  same  head. 

Longitudinal  strictures  sometimes  exist,  running  like  a  septum  along  nearly  the 
entire  canal;  this  form  may  be  twisted  upon  itself,  forming  a  spiral  strictuie,  or  there 
may  be  two  or  more  ridges  making  the  urethra  seem  to  be  corrugated,  as  seen  after 
several  internal  urethrotomies.  Certain  strictures  have  been  described  by  some 
authors  and  are  very  seldom  met  with,  and  are  generally  seated  near  the  meatus, 
stretching  sometimes  more  than  half-way  across  the  urethra,  and  consisting  of  a  thin 
membranous  fold. 

Nodular  strictures  are  also  recorded,  being  really  epitheliomas,  and  vary  with  the 
changes  of  that  disease,  especially  their  shape. 

Gummatous  strictures  are  also  seldom  found,  are  very  irregular,  and  may  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  urethra. 

Sctrcomas  sometimes  seem  to  be  stricture-like  constructions,  and  are  rare. 

Chancroidal  strictures,  due  to  chancres  at  the  meatus  or  within  the  urethra,  occa^ 
sionally  occur. 

Traumatic  strictures  may  be  of  any  imaginable  shape,  and  in  any  part  of  the 
urethra. 

Organic  strictures  are  generally  made  up  of  scar  tissue,  hard  and  gristly,  but  may 
be  quite  soft  and  fiexible  (tiie  resilient  form). 

The  most  common  cause  of  organic  stricture  is  masturbation  ;  the  next,  irritating 
ii^jeetions,  and  the  next  most  common,  in  my  judgment,  as  in  the  order  mentioned 
below. .  Injuries,  surgical  operations,  chancre  (primary  syphilis),  passing  of  calculus, 
cancer  and  gumma  (secondary  syphilis). 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  an  invention  of  mine,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bulbous  bougie,  which  can  be  made  extemporaneously  by  taking  a  small- 
sized  bougie  and  melting  solder  upon  it,  smoothing  it  off  nicely  ;  and  each  time  it  is 
used  either  melting  a  llttie  more  upon  it  or  cut  a  littie  off  with  your  pocket  knife, 
as  the  case  may  require,  always  smoothing  it  off  nicely  with  a  small  piece  of  emery 

From  tills  idea,  I  have  had  constructed,  by  Mr.  Snowden,  of  Philadelphia,  a  pocket 
bougie,  which  is  made  of  steel,  nickel-plated,  and,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut, 
consists  of  ten  2|-inch  bulbs  (being  only  the  alternate  sizes)  and  an  universal  handle. 
(A)  represents  a  Gouley,  or  tunneled-sound  point;  (B)  a  bladder  sound,  or  stone-searcher 
point;  (C)  a  curved  bougie  point,  and  (D)  a  straight  bougie  point.  This  case,  including 
a  few  whalebone  filiform  bougies,  contains  a  complete  set  of  urethral  dilating  instru- 
ments. 

This  pocket  instrument  is  entirely  equivalent  to  forty  separate  bougies,  for  wben 
tiie  curved  beak  is  adjusted,  twenty  curved  bougies  can  be  formed,  that  will  take  the 
place  of  about  six  pounds  of  steel,  and  can  be  used  for  dilating  strictures  in  any  portion 
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of  the  male  urethra,  and  by  simply  adjosting  the  straight  beak,  which  weighs  jiist  one- 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  twenty  straight  or  meatus  bougies  are  formed,  suitable  for  dilat- 
ing strictures  without  disturbing  the  bladder  (in  the  male),  for  dilating  the  female 
urethra  in  any  part,  for  stricture,  or  for  dilating  the  entire  female  tube,  to  allow  digital 
cystic  exploration  for  stone  or  ribbed  bladder,  and  is  also  an  excellent  instrument  for 
dilating  the  uterus,  either  gradually,  that  is,  day  unto  day,  or  at  once. 

Allow  me  to  repeat  that  this  little  XK>int,  weighing  just  one-quarter  of  an  ounce, 
takes  the  place  of  twenty  bougies,  that  would  weigh  several  pounds.     I  have  founds 


in  using  my  instrument  and  the  ordinary  bougie  alternately,  that  patients  at  once 
remark  the  x>ainle88,  bulbous  one.  This,  I  think,  is  very  natural ;  the  meatus,  being 
the  most  sensitiye,  and  always  the  smallest  part  of  the  urethra,  receives  the  most 
stretching ;  by  using  the  ordinary  bougie,  which  increases  gradually  in  size  fix>m  the 
beak  to  the  handle,  a  stricture  four  inches  from  the  orifice  receives  less  stretching  than 
the  meatus,  by  one  or  two  sizes,  while  by  the  use  of  the  bulbous  instrument,  only  the 
same  size  passes  the  meatus,  and  its  passage,  being  momentary,  is  nearly  painleas,  and 


when  the  bulb  engages  the  stricture,  it  may  remain  in  position  several  minutes  without 
giving  much  pain,  as  the  small  staff  near  the  handle  has  allowed  the  meatus  to  relax. 
One  of  the  best  recommendations  of  this  instrument  is  its  remarkable  compactness,  as 
it  can  readily  be  carried  in  the  coat  pocket  and  into  a  patient's  house  without  exciting 
the  curiosity  of  the  neighbors  or  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  last,  but  not  least,  is  its 
cheapness.  A  full  set  of  regular  steel  bougies,  cased,  will  cost  twenty  dollars  and  take 
a  large  case  to  hold  them,  and  a  fhll  set  of  straight  or  meatus  bougies  will  cost  more 
than  half  as  much,  and  need  a  box  more  than  half  as  large,  making  a  large,  imposing 
and  cumbersome  package  to  carry  into  a  sensitive  patient's  presence. 
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AN  ANOMALOUS  MIDDLE  THYROID  ARTERY,  WITH  PRESENTA- 
TION OF  SPECIMEN. 

UNE  ARTi:RB  THYROIDE  MOYENNB  ANORMALB  AVEC  PRESENTATION  DE 

SPECIMEN. 

EINE  ABNORACE  ARTERIA  THTREOIDEA  MEDIA,  MIT  DEMONSTRATION  DERSELBEN. 

BY  DR.   MAX  J.    STERN, 
Inatractor  in  Laryngology  afc  the  Medioo-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

The  preparatioii  that  I  present  for  your  notice  is  a  dissection,  made  by  mjself,  at 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy,  and  presented  to  my  friend  and  teacher,  your 
worthy  President,  Prof.  Panooast,  by  whose  courtesy  I  am  enabled  to  bring  it  before 
yon.  The  subject  was  a  woman,  aged  thirty-four,  and  the  cause  of  her  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  certificate,  general  i)araly8is. 

In  the  specimen  you  will  please  notice  the  ligature  on  the  left  carotid  artery;  it  was 
cast  around  it  in  the  injection  of  the  body.  Originally,  I  intended  ii\jecting  through 
the  aorta,  but  on  reaching  the  heart,  and  not  finding  its  situation  normal,  I  cut  down 
on  the  carotid  and  injected  through  it. 

The  first  striking  feature  that  will  be  noticed  is  the  aorta  arising  on  the  left  side, 
6  cm.  from  the  median  line,  passing  obliquely  upward,  forward  and  outward,  then 
arching  backward  and  downward,  but  at  no  time  touching  the  median  line,  the  nearest 
approach  being  at  the  commencement  of  the  transverse  aorta  and  it  being  one  and  one- 
half  craitimetres  from  it.  The  left  common  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  arose  nor- 
mally from  the  aorta  and  were  normal  in  their  distribution.  The  slight  alteration  in 
the  course  of  the  left  carotid  is  due  to  the  handling  and  cutting  of  it  prei)aratory  to  the 
ii^jection. 

The  arteria  innominata  is  given  off  at  the  commencement  of  the  aorta  transversence, 
passes  obUqnely  upward,  then  transversely  over  the  trachea,  two  and  a  half  centimetres 
above  its  bifurcation,  dividing,  immediately  after  crossing  it,  into  the  subclavian  and 
common  carotid  arteries.  The  subclavian  was  throughout  normal  in  its  distribution. 
The  common  carotid  pursued  a  normal  course,  bifurcating  into  the  external  and  internal 
carotid  arteries  on  a  level  with  the  superior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  first 
branch  of  the  external  carotid  artery,  usually  the  superior  thyroid,  is  the  branch  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  particular  attention.  It  will  be  seen  that,  leaving  the  external 
carotid  artery  immediately  above  its  biftircation,  it  pursues  first  a  transverse  and  then 
a  downward  course  until  reaching  the  superior  border  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  here 
dichotomizing  into  a  superior  thyroid  artery  and  the  anomalous  artery,  for  the  demon- 
stration of  which  the  preparation  now  before  you  has  been  made. 

The  course  of  this  artery  is  obliquely  downward  and  inward  until  reaching  the 
crico-thyroidean  membrane,  then,  traversing  it,  it  passes  downward  and  over  the  isth- 
mus of  the  thyroid  gland,  nearing  the  inferior  border  of  which,  it  divides  and  subdivides 
into  minute  arteries,  which  are  lost  in  the  substance  of  the  gland.  On  cutting  through 
the  skin,  it  was  found  intimately  associated  with  the  gland  and  just  peeping  between 
the  ribbon  muscles  directly  in  the  median  line. 

The  significance  of  such  an  artery  as  a  complication  in  the  operation  of  tracheotomy 
can  readily  be  understood.  My  friend.  Dr.  J.  Solis  Cohen,  informed  me  that,  operating 
in  1865,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  a  frightfhl  hemorrhage  was 
encountered  shortly  after  the  skin  was  incised  and  while  in  the  deep  connective  tissue. 
Neither  he  nor  Dr.  Agnew  could  ever  locate  the  artery  that  had  been  divided,  although 
both  were  positive  it  was  not  the  artery  of  Neubauer.  Dr.  Cohen  is  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  the  one  which  I  have  described  to  you. 
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In  examining  some  sixty  or  seventy  specimens,  I  have  met  with  three  or  four  like 
arteries,  although,  compared  with  this,  they  seem  simply  mdimentaiy.  In  my 
leseaiches  into  the  Hteratore  of  the  subject  I  can  find  no  mention  of  soch  an  artery, 
and  belieTe  this  the  first  time  it  has  been  described. 


SKIN  GRAFTING  UPON  THE  CRANIUM. 

PEAU  GR£FFE]£  SUR  LE  CRAnE. 
HAUTTRANSPLANTATION  AUF  DEN  SCHADEL. 

BY  FREDERICK  CHRISTIAN  SOHAEFER,   M.D., 
ProfBssor  of  Anatomy  of  the  Chicago  Medical  College;  Member  of  the  American  Medical  Anodatlon. 

My  olject  in  introducing  an  old  subject  is  twofold : — 

1st.  On  account  of  the  paucity  of  statistics  of  injuries  of  this  nature,  to  place  a  case 
upon  record  before  the  profession. 

2d.  To  report  results  of  observations  in  skin  grafting  over  the  bones  of  the  cranium. 

Since  the  subject  of  skin  grafting  was  first  introduced  by  MM.  Reverdin  and 
Frank  Hamilton,  innumerable  and  varied  trials  have  been  made  to  dose  wounds  by  this 
procedure,  with  variable  degrees  of  success,  all  over  the  civilized  world,  but  an  exten- 
sive search  of  the  medical  literature  gives  very  meagre  information  concerning  skin 
grafting  upon  the  cranium. 

Case  i. — ^The  patient,  a  young  lady,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  at  work  in  a 
laundry  under  a  revolving  shaft,  July  9th,  1886.  The  shaft  was  between  four  and  ^ve 
cm.  below  a  heavy  beam,  and  about  twenty-five  dm.  above  the  fioor;  it  was  making  225 
revolutions  a  minute,  as  computed  by  the  engineer.  The  girl  was  said  to  have  reached 
up  for  something  on  the  waU,  when  the  wind  blew  her  hair  toward  the  shaft  Instantly 
she  was  drawn  against  the  beam  and  shaft,  and  fell  back  to  the  floor  without  her  scalp. 
The  narrow  space  between  the  shaft  and  beam  doubtless  saved  her  life.  She  then 
walked  upstairs  (the  accident  occurring  in  a  basement),  where  I  found  her  sitting  in  a 
chair,  moaning  piteously,  presenting  a  most  ghastly,  heart-rending  appearance. 

THE  WOUND. 

The  entire  skuU  was  laid  bare,  from  the  margin  of  the  eyelids  to  the  neck.  The  nasal 
bones  were  uncovered  and  broken,  exposing  the  superior  nasal  meatuses.  The  skin  of 
the  eyelids  was  removed  fiom  within  three  mm.  of  their  edges;  the  border  of  the  wound 
was  traceable  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal 
bone  and  margin  of  the  left  upper  eyelid,  downward  and  backward  below  the  left  ear, 
which  was  entirely  removed;  thence  the  wound  extended  across  the  neck,  five  cm. 
below  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  could  be  traced  forward 
through  the  lower  third  of  the  right  auricle  to  the  right  external  angular  process  of 
the  fix>ntal  bone  and  maigin  of  the  right  upper  eyelid,  across  the  right  lid,  nose  and  the 
left  lid  to  the  point  of  commencement.  The  superior  border  of  the  left  zygomatic 
process  was  broken,  exposing  the  cavity  within  the  process.  Every  vessel  and  nerve 
supplying  the  scalp  was  torn  ofi^  and  the  pericranium  was  lost  in  three  places;  one  spot, 
corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  was  oval  in  contour  and  measured  5x7 
cm.  The  other  exposed  surfoces  of  l^e  bones  were  located  on  either  side  of  the  calva- 
rium,  on  the  corresponding  parietal  and  temporal  bones;  were  elliptical,  eight  cm.  long, 
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six  cm.  wide.  The  neck  flap  of  the  wound  fell  away  from  the  mnscnlar  stmctares 
beneath  it,  exposing  the  trapezins  mnsde  almost  half-way  to  the  shoulder  blade.  The 
tnchelb  and  stemo-mastoid  moacles  were  also  UDooyered,  the  latter  to  the  extent  of 
seven  cm.     The  right  ear  was  torn  through  its  lower  third,  and  hnng  at  the  side  of  the 


neck  by  an  isthmns  of  skin  leas  than  five  mm.  in  width.  The  exi)08ed  snriaoe  of  the 
wonnd  measured  40  cm.  in  length  fh>m  before  backward,  and  M  cm.  in  width  near  its 
central  portion.  The  sntures  of  the  cranium  were  distinctly  seen  at  several  places. 
There  were  only  a  few  muscular  fibres  left  upon  the  head— a  portion  of  the  temporal 


muscles  on  either  side,  and  the  levator  palpebrse  muscle  in  the  orbits.     Hemorrhage  was 
profuse;  the  temporal,  occipital  and  posterior  auricular  arteries  had  to  be  tied. 

Treatment, — I  came  to  the  patient  within  three-fourths  of  an  hour  after  the  accident 
occurred.     Controlled  hemorrhage,  examined  the  scalp,  wrapped  the  head  up  in  car- 
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bolized  gauze.  The  scalp  was  thoroughly  mangled  and  ooveied  with  fragments  of  hair 
on  its  inner  surfEice,  which  had  to  be  removed.  In  order  to  save  time,  I  sent  for  my 
fHend  and  neighbor,  Dr.  J.  D.  Skeer,  to  aasisk  in  the  immediate  treatment  of  the  case. 
Dipped  the  scalp  in  warm  carbolized  water,  picked  off  the  broken  hairs  from  its  inner 
surface,  and  cut  off  the  hair  from  the  outer  surface,  while  Dr.  Skeer  prepared  the 


head  for  the  reception  of  the  scalp.  Together  we  freshened  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
stitched  the  scalp  back  by  continuous  suture,  and  sewed  the  right  ear  in  its  position. 
Applied  iodoform  over  the  entire  suture,  and  coiled  small,  narrow  sacks  filled  with 
warm  sand  about  the  head  to  keep  the  scalp  warm.    After  three  days,  uncovered  the 


head  and  cut  through  the  scalp  in  several  places  to  let  out  the  pus  which  had  accumu- 
lated beneath  it  On  the  seventh  day  removed  all  dressings.  The  scalp  was  now  i>er- 
meated  with  gases  of  decomposition,  and  baked  firmly  against  the  calvarium  in  many 
places.  Removed  it.  The  right  ear  was  warm  and  joined  at  the  sutures.  During  the 
first  three  weeks  we  had  little  hope  for  the  patient's  life.     Her  pulse  varied  from  90  to 
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130  per  minate,  while  the  temperatnre  fluctuated  between  100®  and  104**  F.  Was 
dellrions  abont  three  weeks,  having  lucid  intervals.  Her  face  was  swollen  beyond 
recognition.     She  was  unable  to  lie  down;  had  to  be  propped  up  with  pillows.    After 


the  second  week  her  neck  became  stiff,  the  muscles  were  rigid,  neck  turning  to  one 
side.    To  overcome  this  tendency,  had  the  bed  turned  so  that  it  became  necessary  for 


\ 


"v5#j^^\^5^;#^-; 


the  patient  to  move  her  neck  in  the  opposite  direction.    Also  had  her  exercise  the  neck 
by  rotating  and  bending  it.    The  optic  nerves  were  extremely  sensitive.    Vision  weak 
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at  ^.  She  oomplaiDed  of  noiBes  in  both  ears.  Hearing  distance,  right  ear,  A;  left  ear 
watch  c.  During  the  fonrth  week  she  left  her  bed  and  walked  abont  the  room. 
Dr.  Skeer  now  withdrew  from  the  case,  as  it  was  annecessary  for  two  physidaiis  to 


attend  her.  Six  weeks  from  the  day  the  accident  occurred,  I  concluded  that  skin  graft- 
ing might  be  most  promising  of  satis&ctory  results.  Suppuration  was  very  free  at  this 
time,  and  the  patient  was  too  feeble  to  permit  of  any  treatment  requiring  extensive 
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<^)eratiTe  procednre.  I  therefore,  on  the  16th  day  of  August,  took  thirteen  epidennal 
gzaftB  ftom  the  flezoi  side  of  her  sister^s  arm  and  placed  them  upon  the  patient's  head 
fofOT  mm.  apart.  By  way  of  experiment,  fonr  of  them  were  placed  upon  the  centre  of  the 
craninm  in  direct  contact  with  the  granulation  tissue;  the  others  near  the  edge  of  the 
wound  upon  the  eyelids  where  there  was  the  least  suppuration.  The  head  at  this  time 
was  covered  with  granulations  from  the  pericranium,  excepting  in  places  where  the 
periosteum  was  lost;  these  were  gradually  corering  in  also,  fiom  their  margins.  The 
grafts  were  held  in  place  with  fish  skin,  and  the  bandages  were  permitted  to  remain  in 
position  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  ibur  grafts  upon  the  vertex  presented  a  pink  color, 
and  five  of  the  grafts  over  the  eyelids  were  washed  away  by  the  pus.  I  then  attached 
eighteen  grafts,  eight  upon  the  top  and  ten  near  the  margin,  as  before.  After  another 
forty-eight  hours  all  on  the  top  of  the  head  were  pink,  the  four  previously  planted  were 
spreading.  Those  near  the  margin  of  the  wound  remained  also,  but  did  not  look  as 
good.  The  constant  accumulation  of  pus  interfered  with  the  growth  of  the  marginal 
grafts.  I  was  therefore  lured  on  to  place  the  greater  portion  of  them  near  the  vertex 
in  semicircles,  coming  forward  to  meet  those  which  were  growing  over  the  lids. 

October  12th,  my  notes  say  there  is  a  piece  of  transparent  skin,  13  cm.  long  and  7 
cm.  wide,  extending  from  the  eyelids  backward,  besides  twenty  pieces,  varying  in  size 
from  a  ten-cent  piece  to  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  upon  the  sides.  On  the  15th  of  October 
noticed  that  the  new  skin  b^;an  to  liquefy  in  spota  October  17th,  10  o'clock,  A.M.,  a 
copious  hemorrhage  occurred  from  one  of  the  venous  channels  between  the  tables  of  the 
right  parietal  bone;  the  blood  ran  forward  and  to  the  left  side,  beneath  the  front  half  of 
the  new  skin,  which  was  thus  destroyed.  A  few  days  later  the  other  half  was  per- 
forated by  many  small  ulcers.  In  ten  days  more  it  also  disappeared.  Over  two  months' 
work  was  destroyed  in  as  many  weeks.  The  amount  lost  would  be  represented  in  one 
piece  by  an  oval  measuring  15  cm.  by  11  cm.,  to  produce  which  915  grafts  were 
required. 

Although  somewhat  discouraged  by  this  disaster,  we  were  not  dismayed,  but  endeav- 
ored to  retrieve  our  loss  by  vigorous  grafting.  Having  noticed  that  the  skin  derived 
from  the  epidermis,  chiefly,  was  very  thin,  immovable  and  short  lived,  I  now  resorted 
to  dermal  grafting,  picking  up  each  time,  also,  a  few  fibres  of  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue.  Suppuration  having  greatly  diminished,  all  of  them  were  placed  about  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wound.  About  65  per  cent,  lived.  During  this  month,  November, 
two  irr^ular  pieces  of  bone,  measuring  3x2  cm.,  were  removed  from  the  outer  table, 
where  the  pericranium  was  gone.  December  1st  there  was  an  irregular  band  of  skin 
around  the  entire  head,  six  cm.  wide  in  front  and  four  cm.,  wide  at  the  back  and  sides. 
The  last  two  series  of  grafts  did  not  thrive.  Up  to  this  time  heterodermal  grafts  only 
were  brought  into  requisition,  from  her  sister  and  three  brothers.  As  the  patient  was 
now  able  to  walk  out  of  doors,  she  gained  in  strength,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  us 
(Dr.  Skeer,  who  called  to  see  her  at  this  time,  and  myself)  that  tissue  taken  from  her 
own  person  might  do  better  than  the  heterodermal  material.  On  the  24th  of  November 
commenced  taking  grafts  from  her  left  arm.  The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  her  own 
grafts  was  simply  marvelous.  For  example  :  one  day  thirty  were  placed  in  a  double 
row,  set  three  mm.  apart.  In  thirty-six  hours  they  put  on  a  pink  color.  Three  days 
later  they  were  joined  in  one  piece.  The  connecting  parts  were  slightly  depressed  and, 
of  course,  quite  thin.  By  the  eighteenth  day  a  few  hair-like  vessels  were  detected  in 
the  new  tissue. 

Eight  times  after  our  first  misfortune,  numerous  ulcers  started  at  different  places. 
At  one  time  there  were  eighteen  of  them.  They  were  evidently  caused  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  whereby  the  fine  vessels  were  broken. 

(3lany  of  the  ulcers  healed  of  themselves,  but  the  larger  ones  were  assisted  by  auto- 
plastic grafts.     4500  grafts  were  planted,  of  which  the  patient  supplied  1800.) 
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May  1st  (10th  month),  there  remained  oncovered  four  spots,  each  a  trifle  larger  ihan 
a  silver  dollar.  I  expected  to  complete  the  scalp  in  four  weeks,  when  saddenly  her 
strength  gave  ont  She  took  a  severe  cold,  supporative  inflammation  of  the  left  middle 
ear  followed,  the  mastoid  process  hecame  very  tender,  and  a  dozen  new nloers appeared; 
two  large  ones,  each  ahont  twelve  cm.  long  and  firom  one  to  three  cm.  wide.  The  com- 
hined  area  of  all  might  have  heen  represented  hy  a  circle  sixteen  cm.  in  diameter.  The 
patient  was  almost  disheartened;  she  slept  only  three  honrs  of  a  night  for  three  -weeks; 
her  head  ached,  sight  grew  dim,  and  I  feared  meningitis  was  setting  in.  Qave  her 
opiates  and  tonics.  After  three  weeks'  depression  she  reacted,  when  grafling  was 
resumed.  Occasional  discouragements  have  been  met  with  since,  but  now  she  feels 
good;  says  the  head  and  eyes  seem  as  strong  as  before  the  accident  occurred.  Her 
hearing  has  greatly  improved  also.  There  remain  uncovered  only  two  spots,  each  meas- 
uring less  than  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  One  over  the  left  ear,  the  other  on  back  of  head, 
which  will  doubtless  heal  over  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

NOTES. 

From  the  beginning  the  entire  wound  was  treated  antiseptically  with  carbolic  acid, 
iodoform,  and  corrosive  sublimate.  It  was  dressed,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  colleague, 
with  strips  of  carbolized  gauze  prepared  with  2}  per  cent  solution.  The  strips  were 
6  cm.  wide,  30  to  35  cm.  long.  A  layer  of  them,  which  came  in  direct  contact  with  the 
granulations,  was  anointed  with  vaseline,  so  that  it  could  be  readily  removed;  then  a 
series  of  strips  vras  superimposed  upon  each  other ;  next  a  piece  of  lint  covered  on  one 
side  with  vaseline  was  placed  over  these  and  external  to  the  Unt;  a  roller  bandage  made 
of  cheese  doth  was  vnnpped  about  the  head.  This  formed  a  convenient  and  serviceable 
dressing.  The  lint  and  strips  were  easily  removed.  The  interstices  of  the  gauze,  by 
capillary  attraction,  drew  the  pus  from  the  wound's  surface ;  the  Unt  prevented  too 
rapid  evaporation,  whereby  the  dressings  were  prevented  from  baking  against  the 
wound.  The  outer  bandage  retained  the  other  parts  in  place.  Thinking  the  lint 
heated  the  head,  by  v^y  of  exi>eriment  it  was  left  off*;  but  each  time  the  dressings  were 
stuck  against  the  cranium,  so  that  they  were  removed  with  difficulty,  therefore  con- 
tinued using  it. 

At  flrst  the  giafbs  were  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  piece  of  fish  skin,  which  after 
thirty-six  hours  began  to  liquefy  and  could  be  removed  with  a  sponge.  Repeated  exper- 
iments caused  me  to  discard  this.  The  fish  skin  would  break  down,  commingle  with 
the  pus  and  help  to  macerate  the  grafts.  Next  tried  Mcintosh  dressing.  This  heated 
the  tissue  too  much,  and  the  grafts  were  often  found  floating  in  the  pus  beneath  it 
Having  observed  that  the  pus  always  clung  to  the  gauze  dressing ;  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
thicker  the  layer  of  gauze  used  the  less  pus  remained  upon  the  wound's  surfoce,  I  con- 
cluded to  place  a  pad  of  oiled  carbolized  gauze  upon  the  grafts  instead  of  the  rubber 
or  fish  skin.  This  worked  remarkably  well.  Six  or  eight  thicknesses  of  gauze,  extend- 
ing two  or  three  cm.  beyond  the  grafts  in  all  directions,  were  applied.  This  had  the 
desired  efiect  of  absorbing  the  pus,  reducing  the  heat  to  the  minimum,  while  the 
grafts  generally  remained  in  place. 

The  grafbs  usually  assumed  a  pinkish  appearance  in  forty-eight  hours.  Occasionally, 
a  series  of  the  autoplastic  grafts,  when  the  patient  felt  exceptionally  good,  would  be 
almost  pink  in  twenty-four  hours.  Many  of  them,  however,  gave  no  evidence  of  being 
alive  until  after  seventy-two  honrs.  Several  times  grafts  which  hung  to  the  dressings, 
covered  with  pus,  after  forty-eight  hours,  being  replaced,  took  hold  and  lived. 

The  progress  of  the  growth  of  the  new  skin  was  similar  to  the  description  of  M. 
Reverdin.  A  narrow  (one  mm.)  zone  of  hyaline  tissue,  somewhat  depressed,  surrounded 
the  grafts  in  ninety-six  hours  ;  this  grew  with  variable  degrees  of  rapidity  until  the 
grafts  were  joined,  then  it  grew  thicker  and  thicker.     After  three  weeks,  sometimes  a 
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few  dtLjB  earlier  or  later,  fine  yessela  were  traceable  in  this  new  tiasae  ;  these  increased 
in  sixe  and  number  nntil  the  akin  was  literally  a  network  of  vessels.  As  they  con- 
turned  developing,  it  was  noticed  that  the  laiger  ones  were  directed  upward.  Later, 
aome  of  them  assumed  very  nearly  the  position  of  the  normal  arteries,  like  the  temporal, 
oedpital,  etc    Now  many  of  them  have  a  bluish  color,  being  evidently  veins. 

The  grafts  were  derived  Irom  her  sister,  three  brothers  and  herself,  aged  respectively 
17,  19,  27,  30  and  24  years.  They  varied  in  size,  averaging  about  4x3  mm.,  the  cen- 
tral portion  consisting  of  dermis  with  subcutaneous  connective  tissue ;  the  margiual 
porti<Hi  comprised  epidermis  only.  Simply  a  fold  of  the  skin  was  lifted  with  sclerotica 
forceps  and  hastily  snipped  with  iris. scissors.  When  removed  their  under  sur&ces 
carved  inward.  They  were  then  spread  out  and  laid  in  direct  contact  with  the  ffranuUt" 
HomM.  The  pecoliar  form  of  the  grafts  seemed  to  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  them. 
Their  inward  curvature  caused  them  to  cling  closely  to  the  granulations  and  an  imme- 
diate suction  action  took  place.  The  patient  said  she  could  feel  them  draw  as  soon  as 
they  rested  upon  the  head.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  empty  vessels  in  the  grafts 
expedited  this  process.  Many  times  grafts  6x7  cm.  were  tried  without  success.  Tissue 
with  hair  was  also  I4>plied  ;  but  the  hair  bulbs  died.  10  to  100  grafts  were  planted  at 
a  sitting.  Most  of  the  time  20  to  30  only  were  used.  Usually  two  days  intervened 
between  the  giaftingSw  Frequently,  however,  several  weeks'  rest  had  to  be  given  the 
patient,  on  account  of  her  weak  condition. 

Anatomp. — ^All  of  the  skin  from  the  maigin  of  the  superior  eyelids  upward  presents 
the  characteristics  of  the  normal  skin.  It  is  pliable,  soft  and  movable.  The  lower  half 
can  be  pinched  up  in  folds.  It  imparts  a  velvety  sensation  to  the  fingers  when  touched. 
Furrows  with  pores  opening  into  them  are  plainly  seen  with  the  hand  glass.  FoUicles 
are  abundantly  present  Her  head  sweats  fireely,  and  much  of  the  new  skin  feels  to  the 
patient  like  the  skin  in  other  portions  of  her  body.  The  eyelids  are  somewhat  retracted, 
less,  however,  than  they  were  four  months  ago.  The  younger  portion  of  the  new  tissue 
appears  quite  red;  myriads  of  small  vessels  can  be  seen  in  it.  As  the  skin  grows  older 
the  8malli*r  vessels  gradually  disappear  from  view,  others  appear  larger;  the  integument 
assumes  a  more  normal  appearance  as  to  color  and  consistency.  It  also  becomes  more 
movable,  owing  to  the  development  of  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  One  cannot 
see  where  the  new  skin  begins  upon  the  eyelids.  The  lids  dose  perfectly,  so  that  the 
lady  sleeps  with  dosed  eyes. 

STATISTICS. 

Our  works  on  Surgery  give  no  statistics,  although  at  different  times  such  acddents 
have  oocnried  in  the  manufacturing  States  of  our  country.  After  having  written  many 
letters  to  i^ysicians  for  information  concerning  cases  which  came  under  their  observa- 
tion or  treatment,  I  received  responses  fh>m  two  only.  I  have  imperfect  reports  to  give 
of  six  esses; — 

Cask  i. — A  girl,  nineteen  years  of  age,  lost  her  scalp,  fourteen  years  ago,  in  the  Elgin 
Watch  Factory,  Elgin,  HL  Dr.  £.  Powell,  of  Chicago,  informed  me  that  the  wound 
extended  across  the  forehead  above  the  eyebrows,  and  that  her  ears  were  not  touched. 
Skin  gndting  was  tried  repeatedly  in  this  case,  with  no  results.  Was  told  by  a  surgeon 
who  saw  her  more  recently  that  one  of  her  eyes  was  lost  since  by  exposure,  occasioned 
fay  retcaetion  of  the  eyelids. 

Case  n. — Gross'  *'  Suigeiy,"  last  edition,  makes  mention  of  a  young  lady  who  lost 
her  sealp  in  a  fiMStory  in  Philadelphia,  in  1869.    He  simply  says  the  wound  cicatrized 


Cask  in. — Bepoxted  in  the  "  Surgical  History  of  the  War,''  Part  I,  p.  315.  A  con- 
ductor on  the  Union  P^Mnfio  Railroad  was  scalped  by  the  Sioux  Indians,  near  Cheyenne, 
bk  1800.    Wound,  as  indicated  by  the  illiistrati<»i  given,  was  elliptical;  measured  about 
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10  X  8  cm.     A  portion  of  the  outer  table  of  the  craninin  was  removed.    The  woond 
healed  over. 

Casb  lY.—Reported  by  her  employer,  Mr.  K  F.  Smith.  Miss  Hattie  Thomas,  at 
Union  City,  Conn.,  March  29th,  1871,  in  a  button  factory,  placed  her  head  under  a 
swift-ronning  shaft  to  pick  np  a  bntton,  when  her  hair  was  caught  by  the  shaft  and  her 
scalp  taken  off  from  the  nape  of  her  neck  to  her  eydtrcwn.  Her  physician  was  Dr.  S.  C. 
Bortlett,  now  deceased.  He  cleaned  the  scalp  and  placed  it  npon  the  head  abont  two 
hours  after  it  was  torn  off,  but  it  did  not  stay.  Then  commenced  skin  planting.  Had 
the  head  almost  covered  twice.  Each  time  it  was  lost.  A  third  effort  proved  sacoees- 
ful  in  healing  the  wound,  so  that  she  was  able  to  work  after  two  years. 

Case  v. — Miss  Neuman,  Bristol,  Conn.  Had  her  scalp  torn  off  by  her  hair  catch- 
ing in  the  machinery  in  a  mill  where  she  was  at  work  during  the  past  winter.  The 
entire  scalp  was  gone,  an  eyelid  and  an  ear  slightly  torn.  She  was  treated  by  Drs. 
Wilson  and  W.  £.  Way,  of  BristoL  Result  of  treatment  not  given.  The  Hartford 
Times,  of  last  July,  contained  an  advertisement  tor  volunteers  to  ftunish  skin  for 
grafting. 

Case  vi.— Reported  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Horton,  of  Unionville,  Conn.  **  June  12th,  1885, 
Rosa  Flynn  had  her  entire  scalp  torn  off  by  her  hair  catching  in  the  shafting  of  a  paper 
mill,  in  Union ville»  Conn.  The  scalp  was  torn  from  the  back  of  the  neck  around,  just 
above  each  ear  to  the  nose,  taking  the  eyebrows.  There  was  also  a  flap  torn  down  the 
right  side  of  the  face  nearly  to  the  mouth.  ...  I  treated  her  for  one  month,  then 
sent  her  to  the  Hartford  Hospital,  where  skin  grafting  was  tried.  Both  human  and 
rabbit  skin  was  used.  It  was  a  fidlure.  Lids  are  retracted.  The  wound  is  still  open. 
Hemorrhage  occurs  from  the  capillaries  when  her  head  gets  on  a  lower  level  than  her 
body.     Exi>ect  the  wound  will  cicatrize  over  in  another  year.'' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  none  of  these  cases  was  the  wound  as  extensive  as  in  the 
one  under  consideration. 

DEDUCTIONS  FBOM  EXPEBIENCE  IN  THIS  CASE. 

I.  When  grafts  are  set  within  five  mm.  of  each  other,  a  stronger  skin  is  produced 
than  when  they  are  placed  fhrther  apart 

II.  A  graft  will  grow  to  many  times  its  own  dimensions,  so  that  a  circular  graft 
three  mm.  in  diameter  will  form  a  piece  of  skin  eighteen  mm.  wide,  but  the  skin 
will  not  be  as  strong  or  of  as  good  qualify  as  when  the  grafts  are  closer  together. 

III.  Dermal  grafts  with  a  few  fibres  of  connective  tissue  form  a  smooth,  soft,  pliable, 
movable  skin,  presenting  the  characteristics  of  normal  integument. 

IV.  Epidermis  placed  upon  the  craniuin  produces  only  a  thin  film,  which  is  immova* 
ble,  and  ulcerates  readily. 

y.  Autodermal  grafts  are  more  reliable  than  heterodermal  grafts,  providing  the 
subject  is  healthy. 

YI.  Grafts  from  a  person  near  the  patient's  own  age  do  better  than  fh>m  one  much 
older  or  younger. 

YII.  With  dermal  grafts  the  follicles  are  preserved,  whereby  the  patient  is  made 
more  comfortable,  the  skin  produced  is  more  natural,  hence  more  durable. 

YIII.  The  most  reliable  skin  is  formed  by  grafting  about  the  circumference  of  the 
wound,  say  one  or  two  rows,  producing  a  narrow  strip  one  cm.  wide,  and  waiting  until 
the  blood  vessels  are  well  developed  in  it,  then  plant  another  series  dose  to  the  lost 
ones.  By  this  plan,  contraction  in  the  marginal  tissue  takes  place  in  advance  of  the 
subsequent  graftings,  diminishing  the  liability  for  the  ulcerative  process  to  occur  by 
reason  of  such  contraction. 

IX.  The  new  skin  is  fed  first  by  the  tissue  upon  which  it  rests,  probably  by  oemons, 
but  depends  for  its  permanent  sustenance  upon  the  vessels  growing  into  it  from  the 
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cueomfeiential  tiasae.  This  Cb^  is  thoionghly  established  in  my  mind,  as  it  was 
freqaently  demonstnited  by  the  death  of  patches  of  new  skin  removed  from  the 
marginal  tiasae.  Time  and  material  can  therefore  be  saved  by  constantly  grafting  from 
the  ciicamferenoe  in  large  vfounds, 

X.  All  things  considered,  grafts  will  grow  better  in  a  new  wound  than  in  an  old 
one,  and  the  more  recent  the  wound  the  more  certain  are  they  to  thrive.  In  the  present 
case,  during  the  last  three  months,  notwithstanding  the  improved  physical  condition 
of  the  patient,  only  twenty  per  cent  of  the  autodermal  grafts  took,  while  six  months 
ago  eighty-five  per  cent,  could  be  depended  upon. 


THE  KETRO-CALCANEAN  BURS^  IN  REFERENCE  TO  AMPUTA- 
•    TIONS  THROUGH  THE  ANKLE  JOINT. 

LBS  BOURSE  8ETR0  CALOAN^ENNBS  PAR  RAPPORT  A  L'AMPUTATION  DANS 
L'ARTICULATION  TIBIO  TARSIBNNB. 

DIE  BURSA  BBTR(M?ALCANEA  MIT  RllCKSIGHT  AUF  AMPUTATION  DURGH  DAS 

FU880ELENK. 

BY  JOSEPH  N.   DICKSON,  A.  M.,   M.  D., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mb.  Pbbbidknt  and  Gentlemen  : — Various  methods  have  been  proposed  in  per- 
fimning  this  very  important  amputation;  viz.,  the  circular  incision;  the  long  dorsal  flap 
(Baudin's);  the  lateral  flaps;  the  single  lateral  flap  (Roux,  SeiddiUote,  Mackenzie); 
the  inferior  posterior  or  heel  flap  (Syme,  1843);  and  various  modlflcations  of  Prof 
S^rme's  method. 

I  propose  to  set  before  you  the  plan  of  operation  as  detailed  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Hamilton, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1881,  in  a  paper  entitled  ''A  New  Method  of  Performing  the 
Amputation  of  the  Ankle-joint."    He  describes  his  method  thus : — 

Amputation  at  the  ankle-joint,  as  heretofore  performed,  has  been  difficult  in 
execution  and  frequently  followed  by  unfavorable  results.  It  is  an  operation  frequently 
required  here  (Pittsburgh),  on  account  of  injury,  a  laiger  proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion being  engaged  in  railroad  service,  mining  and  mechanical  occupations  dangerous 
to  life  and  limb,  than  in  any  other  part  of  this  countiy. 

A  new  method  of  performing  this  operation  is  given  as  applicable  to  cases  of  injury, 
admitting  the  ordinaiy  regular  operation,  but  which  may  be  varied  as  cases  of  injury  or 
disease  may  require. 

It  is  as  follows :  The  foot  being  held  at  right  angles  to  the  leg,  the  point  of  a  large 
scalpel  should  be  introduced  immediately  below  the  tip  of  either  malleolus,  and  an 
incision  made  through  the  soft  parts  directly  across  the  sole  and  terminating  at  the  top 
of  the  opposite  malleolus.  The  ends  of  this  incision  should  be  joined  by  another 
directly  across  the  front  of  the  ankle  joint  All  t^ese  incisions  should  be  made  down 
to  the  bones  by  the  flist  application  of  the  knife.  The  ankle  joint  should  now  be 
opened  by  dividing  the  ligaments  and  the  dissection  of  the  flap  commenced  from  above 
downward.  The  thinness,  softness  and  flexibility  of  the  tissues  at  this  part  £EMsilitate 
the  operation.  The  dissection  at  the  sides  of  the  os  calds  should  be  kept  in  advance 
of  that  at  the  posterior  part,  which  enables  the  attachment  of  the  tendo-Achillis  to 
be  easily  divided.  The  separation  of  the  flap  from  the  plantar  surface  of  the  os  calcis 
then  becomes  the  least  troublesome  part  of  the  operation.    The  dissection  should  be 
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carried  so  close  to  the  osseous  surface  as  to  inclnde  the  periosteum.  No  vessel  should  be 
diTided  after  the  first  incisions,  except  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  bone,  as  every  touch 
of  the  knife  can  be  plainly  seen  by  the  operator.  The  soft  tissues,  together  with  the 
periosteum,  should  be  separated  from  the  outer  side  of  each  malleolus  to  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  beyond  its  base,  and  the  malleoli  then  sawn  off  obliquely.  The  saw 
should  be  applied  on  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone  and  the  direction  of  the  cut  be 
upward  and  outward.  The  articular  surfiice  of  the  tibia  should  be  left  uninjured. 
The  anterior  tibial  artiery  may  now  be  seen  and  easily  secured  by  torsion.  The  Esmarch 
bandage  should  be  suddenly  removed  and  the  limb  elevated.  The  external  plantar 
arteiy,  which  may  be  found  near  the  middle  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  flap,  may 
require  attention,  and  as  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  use  of  ligatures  in  this  operation, 
the  artery  may  be  caught  and  tvristed,  but  as  this  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  tiasnes 
which  surround  it,  a  needle,  carrying  a  silver  wire,  should  be  passed  fix)m  the  outside 
of  the  flap  through  it,  alongside  of  the  arteiy  and  returned  on  its  opposite  side,  thus 
including  it  in  a  loop  which  may  be  tightened.  This  loop  may  be  removed  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

If  the  lines  of  incision  have  been  made  as  directed,  when  the  flap  is  pressed  firmly 
against  the  bones  it  will  be  found  to  fit  admirably,  and  the  hard  integument  of  the  flap 
will  be  pressed  against  the  cut  edge  of  the  skin  on  the  front  of  the  leg,  which  will  be 
found  drawn  above  the  plane  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  the  end  of  the 
stump  will  be  covered  by  the  firm  cushion  of  skin  and  other  tissues  fix>m  over  the  os 
calcis. 

While  the  fiap  is  held  firmly  in  position,  silver  wire  sutures  should  be  inserted  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  after  which  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  half  an  inch  wide 
and  sixteen  inches  long  should  be  applied  transversely  between  each  suture,  and  its  free 
ends  so  attached  to  the  leg  above  as  to  press  the  flaps  firmly  against  the  bones.  The 
skin  of  the  flap  and  leg  should  be  placed  in  dose  apposition,  and  as  the  integument  of 
the  flap  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  the  1^,  the  sutures  should  be  introduced  deeper 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  so  as  to  approximate  the  edges  of  the  true  skin  in  each. 
A  compress,  secured  by  a  bandage,  applied  firmly  over  the  end  of  the  stump,  so  as  to 
compress  the  flap  against  the  end  of  the  bones,  and  leave  no  cavity  for  the  accumulation 
of  blood,  etc.,  completes  the  dressing. 

At  the  end  of  five  or  six  days  the  sutures  can  be  withdrawn  without  disturbing  the 
adhesive  plasters,  if  everything  is  progressing  favorably. 

In  favorable  cases,  absolute  ** healing  by  immediate  union''  may  be  expected  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  wound,  and  **  healing  by  adhesive  union ''  in  the  remainder,  without 
suppuration  within  the  flap. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  article  the  term  *  ^  flap ' '  has  not  been  applied  to  the  tissues 
above  the  line  of  incision  in  front  of  the  ankle,  which  is  usually  drawn  up  above  the 
plane  of  the  articulation  of  the  tibia.  The  term  ^*  flap''  has  only  been  applied  to  the 
tissues  dissected  from  the  foot  When  the  incision  is  carried  across  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
as  directed  by  Prof.  Syme,  the  dissection  of  the  flap  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Owing  to 
the  thickness  and  unyielding  character  of  the  tissues,  it  cannot  be  pushed  back  without 
considerable  force  and  wrenching,  and  owing  to  the  os  calds,  the  plantar  surfiice  of 
which  rises  rapidly  toward  the  anterior  extremity,  the  blade  of  the  scalpel  cannot  be 
kept  parallel  with  the  osseous  surflEM^,  and,  in  the  language  of  Lister,  '*It  becomes  a 
most  troublesome  task  to  turn  back  the  integument  over  the  prominence  of  the  heel, 
the  knifb  being  thrust  the  operator  knows  not  where.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  on 
which  the  skin  depends  for  its  nourishment  is  punctured  and  scored,  and  perhaps  the 
point  of  the  instrument  appears  occasionally  through  the  skin  itself^  while  the  flap  is 
subject  to  violent  wrenching  in  the  effort  to  draw  it  back  over  the  bony  prqjection." 

It  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  aathor  to  detract  any  credit  from  Profl 
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Syme  for  his  origiiial  operation,  or  to  lessen  the  credit  due  any  of  the  many  surgeons 
who  have  offered  modifications  of  this  operation.  Nor  do  we  claim  priority  for  this 
method  in  all  its  details.  The  method  of  dissection  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  W.  R. 
Hamilton,  in  an  article  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  in  1875. 
The  manner  of  dressing  has  been  developed  since  that  date. 

Others  have  recommended  the  removal  of  the  malleoli  obliquely  without  disturbing 
the  articular  surface.  Should  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  be  damaged,  either  by 
disease  or  injury,  it  should  be  removed,  although  this  has  the  objection  that  the  end  of 
the  stamp,  after  removal  of  the  articular  sur&ce,  resembles  the  laige  end  of  the  firus- 
tram  of  a  cone,  which  renders  the  stump  tender  until  it  is  rounded  off  by  absorption. 

William  Stokes,  in  "  Heath's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery,"  recommends  the  use 
of  Von  Langenbeck's  periosteal  raspatory  for  detaching  the  periosteum  and  other  tissues 
from  the  os  calcis.  Some  objections  have  been  raised  against  this  method,  on  account  of 
the  possibility  of  spicula  of  bone  being  developed  from  the  periosteum  in  the  flap,  but 
this  has  never  occurred  in  any  case  we  have  observed.  Macleod,  qf  Glasgow,  and  J. 
Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  preserve  the  periosteal  covering  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  operation  as  described  above  differs  in  many  important 
details  fifom  that  of  the  original  operation  as  described  by  Prof.  Syme.  The  malleoli 
are  removed  obliquely,  but  the  articular  sar&use  is  left  intact,  forming  a  concave  sur- 
fiM»,  which  is  filled  up  by  the  tissues  of  the  flap  and  the  retro-calcanean  burs8B,  which 
will  be  described  later  on.  The  advantages  of  sawing  off  the  malleoli  obliquely  are 
obvious,  as  it  i>ermitB  of  the  adaptation  of  a  lighter  and  better  artificial  foot.  We  are 
informed  by  J.  W.  Thompson,  of  the  Artificial  Limb  Manu&cturing  Company,  of  Pitts- 
buigh,  Pa.,  that  the  stumps  after  this  operation  are  the  veiy  best  that  his  firm  have 
any  knowledge  of,  as  all  the  patients  are  able  to  walk  without  apparent  lameness. 
Some  are  even  able  to  dance.  He  also  told  us  of  a  man  who  works  at  his  trade  as  a 
stone  mason,  in  a  shop  where  his  feUow-workmen  do  not  know  that  he  has  an  artificial 
foot 

The  lines  of  incision  in  this  amputation  also  differ  from  Syme's,  as  the  plantar  inci- 
sion is  carried  fhrther  forward,  making  a  longer  plantar  flap,  while  the  dorsal  incision 
is  carried  Auther  upward,  so  that  when  the  stump  has  healed  the  cicatrix  is  higher  in 
the  limb,  and,  consequently,  less  liable  to  irritation  than  in  Syme's  operation. 

As  regards  the  circulation  in  this  long  plantar  flap,  J.  A.  Wyeth,  of  New  York,  has 
proved,  by  a  large  number  of  dissections,  that  the  principal  blood  supply  is  derived  from 
the  calcanean  branches  of  the  external  plantar  artery.  Hence,  the  propriety  of  a  long 
plantar  flap. 

On  the  other  hand,  Erichsen,  Lister  and  Spruce  do  not  consider  the  division  of  the 
posterior  tibial  artery  an  accident  of  serious  moment.  In  one  case  operated  upon  in 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  we 
found  the  posterior  tibial  artery  badly  damaged,  as  well  as  the  soft  tissues  surrounding 
it.    This  case  did  equally  as  Well  as  others. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  step  of  all  is  the  preservation  of  the  retro-calcanean 
barsa.  This  bursa  is  thus  decribed  by  Nancrede:  '*  Its  anatomy  differs  somewhat  from 
that  of  other  bursas,  in  that  cartilage  forms  part  of  two  of  its  walls,  viz. :  the  anterior 
and  posterior,  for  the  vertical  portion  of  the  os  calcis  beneath  the  tendo-Achillis,  and 
the  portion  of  the  tendon  that  faces  that  part  of  the  bone  are  both  coated  with  a  thin 
layer  of  cartilage.  This  bursa  is  small  and  heart-shaped,  with  its  apex  upward,  thus 
fimning  two  pouches,  one  on  either  side  of  the  tendon.  These  lateral  pouches  have  a 
few  bridles  of  connectiTe  tissue  traversing  them,  although  not  of  enough  bulk  to  form 
even  partial  partitions.    A  vascular  and  flatty  fold  is  usually  found  in  each  pouch." 

The  preservation  of  this  bursa  is  an  important  consideration,  for  several  reasons:  it 
fills  up  the  concavity  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  thus  rounding  the  stump;  it 
Vol.  111—12 
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also  acts  as  a  cashion,  deadening  shock  and  pennitting  mobility  of  the  integoment  i 
the  stamp.     By  preserving  this  borsa  intact,  the  danger  of  baraitis  with  oonseqneot 
inflammatory  exudation  and  snppnration  is  obviated. 

The  ankle-joint  amputation  with  the  bona  retained  is  analogous  to  amputation  at 
the  knee  joint,  where  the  bursa  is  also  retained. 

The  method  of  dressing  the  stump  is  veiy  important.  The  pressure  on  the  heel 
portion  should  be  continued  all  the  time  the  sutures  are  being  placed  and  the  dnssins 
and  bandages  f^>plied. 

As  regards  the  statistics  of  this  operation,  fifty-two  cases  have  been  collected  from 
the  practice  of  various  Pittsbnigh  sui^geons;  of  these  there  were — 

15  cases  operated  on  by  Dr.  McCann. 

**  **  **  .  Dr.  Hamilton. 

**  "  "     Dr.  Lemoyne. 

"  **  "     Dr.  Murdock. 

"  •*  "     Dr.  King. 

"  *•  **     Dr.  Haworth. 

**  "  "     Dr.  Foster. 

"  "  "     Dr.  Scott 

"  **  **     Dr.  Buchanan. 

6    "  "  "     Dr.  Dickson. 

Total,         52 

Of  these  fiily-two  cases  only  three  died,  two  from  internal  i]\jarie8  and  the  third 
from  gangrene. 

Ten  of  the  above  cases  were  double  amputations  of  both  lower  extremities,  and  two 
were  doable  amputations  where  an  upper  and  lower  limb  were  amputated. 

The  results  that  follow  this  amputation  have  been  more  satisfiactory  than  any  ampu- 
tation in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 


THE  DISPOSAL  OF  DISSECTING-ROOM  OFFAL. 

LA  DISPOSITION  DES  ABATS  DE  LA  CHAMBRE  DE  DISSECTION. 

FORTSCHAFFUNO  DER  ARFALLE  AUS  DEM  8EKTI0NSSAALS. 

BY  H.  0.  BOENNING, 
OfPhUiidelpbiA,Pa. 

A  question  of  some  importcmce  to  those  concerned  in  practical  anatomical  woik  is. 
What  shall  be  done  with  the  refuse  and  ofEaX  of  our  dissecting  rooms?  As  the  result  of 
some  inquiry,  I  have  ascertained  that  our  medical  colleges  and  other  institutions 
where  the  cadaver  is  in  use  dispose  of  their  ofial  in  different  ways,  and  generally  one 
of  the  following,  and  in  this  order  of  sequence ;  by  burial,  by  storage  in  vaults  or  wells^ 
by  cremation  and  by  alkalies ;  but  in  addition  other  methods  are  employed  by  some ; 
thus,  in  one  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  I  read,  **  We  mince  our  waste  and  tbrow  it 
into  the  sewer.  *  *  Another  writes  :  *  *  We  get  away  with  the  stuff, ' '  meaning  the  refuse, 
**  by  putting  it  where  the  buzzards  will  clean  the  bones ;  ^'  and  one  charitable  institotioQ 
informs  me  that  they  ^*  box  the  offal  and  send  it  to  Ral^amundy/'  which  place  I  ha^v 
learned  is  a  mission  station  in  India.  Such  suggestions  are  original,  somewhat 
startling,  perhaps,  but  on  the  whole  not  sufficiently  practicaL     Buzsards,  for  instanoe, 
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•eldom  pasB  Maaon  and  Dixon's  line,  and  the  ezpreeaage  to  India  is  not  a  romance.  Burial 
seona  to  be  the  &yorite  plan.  Bat  the  cost  of  burial,  except  in  rare  instances,  is  con- 
siderable ;  thus,  to  bniy  the  waste  at  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy  for  the 
aessioii  of  '85  and  '86,  it  cost  dose  upon  two  hundred  dollars.  But  aside  fh>m  the 
element  of  cost,  burial  should  be  discountenanced,  because,  to  aToid  the  expense  of  fre- 
quent handling  and  hauling  tbe  foul  and  offensive  offid,  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate  for 
a  week,  a  month,  six  mnwthH,  and  in  some  instances,  a  year  or  longer.  Such  storage 
means  decompoeitiMi,  fermentation  and  the  eyolntion  of  gases  and  yapors  favorable  to 
t^  culture  and  development  of  all  manner  of  disease  germs.  Where,  however,  as  in 
the  case  of  some  institutions,  it  is  possible  to  send  away  the  dissecting-room  ofEal 
sevesal  times  a  week,  in  coffinSj  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  I  think  the  plan  is  most 
excellent.  As  to  vaults  and  wells :  Twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  when  the  old 
University  of  Pennsylvania  buildings  were  torn  down,  workmen  discovered  a  num- 
ber of  vrells  into  which  the  waste  fiom  the  dissecting-room  had  been  thrown.  Some 
of  the  wells  had  been  bricked  over,  and  altogether  they  held  the  refuse  accumulated  in 
that  institution  for  perhaps  fifty  years.  As  soon  as  the  laborers  broke  into  the  wells 
and  discovered  the  remains  of  possibly  their  ancestors,  a  howl  went  up  that  reached 
all  over  the  country,  and  the  University  men  were  dubbed  ghouls,  whereas  they  are  all 
clever  gentlemen,  and  all  of  them  friends  of  mine.  Vaults  and  weUs  are  largely  used, 
but  th^  are  so  expensive,  if  properly  constructed,  and  so  offensive  if  poorly  built,  that 
I  am  surprised  to  learn  that  so  many  institutions  have  provided  them  for  the  deposit 
of  Uieir  dissecting  and  surgical  room  reftise.  As  to  alkalies  :,At  least  three  institu- 
tions in  this  country  destroy  their  offid  by  alkalies.  One  uses  lime,  the  others  potash 
and  a  refuse  material  or  by-product,  the  result  of  the  manufacture  of  the  cyanide  of 
potassium.  These  alkalies,  I  am  informed,  are  intimately  mixed  with  the  waste  and 
allowed  to  stand,  when,  in  one  instance  (I  now  quote  from  a  letter),  *'it  stands  until 
liquid,  or  nearly  so,  when  it  is  poured  into  the  river,"  alluding  to  one  of  the  great 
water  highways  of  the  west.  This  plan  is  undoubtedly  cheap,  but  again  involves 
storage  and  frequent  handling,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  noxious  gases.  Cremation 
stands  third  upon  the  list,  and  is  undoubtedly  and  beyond  all  controvert  the  best  way 
to  destroy  the  mouldy  and  maggoty  remains  of  our  rooms.  But  to  build  a  crematory 
means  the  outlay  of  a  large  sum  of  money ;  it  means  the  accumulation  and  storage  of 
a  large  quantity  of  refuse ;  it  means  the  outlay  of  a  number  of  dollars,  and  twelve 
hours  to  heat  the  furnaces ;  it  means  untold  annoyances,  for  cracks  will  occur,  the 
gases  formed  during  cremation  will  escape  and  appeal  to  the  ol&ctories  of  the  people 
in  tlie  vidnity,  and,  in  general,  it  means  a  period  of  unhi^piness,  that  is  dreaded  alike 
by  the  &culty,  the  coUege  and  its  neighbors.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  common  experience 
of  our  institutions  provided  with  huge  and  expensive  brick-built  crematories. 

Among  the  correspondence  I  received  is  a  letter  from  a  western  college,  in  which 
the  writer  states  that  their  refuse  is  stored  in  a  well  or  vault  until  spring  or  summer, 
when  it  is  gradually  burned  in  a  large  stove.  Let  me  narrate  my  experience  in  this 
line  at  ^ae  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy: — 

I  was  located  at  the  comer  of  Tenth  and  Arch  streets,  the  very  centre  of  the  dty,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  every  one  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile  knew  where  the  dissecting 
room  was  located,  and  when  Mr.  Jones,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  one  day,  burned  an  old 
pair  of  gum  boots,  every  fiunily  residing  within  the  circuit  stated  sent  a  representative  to 
my  room,  with  orders  to  investigate  our  doings.  This  was  of  common  occurrence,  and  I 
may  say  that  every  mal-odorous  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  that  vicinity  brought 
the  people  to  my  doors.  I  cannot  deny  that  occasionally  my  janitor  did  feed  the 
fVimaoes  with  sundry  scraps,  always,  of  course,  provoking  complaints  and  the  visits  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  but  latterly  the  complaints  became  decidedly  less  frequent,  although 
more  refuse  was  burned,  and  I  can  only  account  for  the  fkUing  off  of  the  ^  *  complaints ' '  on 
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the  assamption  that  noses,  like  palates,  are  snaoeptible  toavast  deal  of  caltiTation,  and 
I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  if  I  had  remained  in  that  neighborhood  long  enough  rents 
would  have  gone  up— sure.  About  six  months  ago  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
called  my  attention  to  a  patent  furnace  which,  to  use  his  vigorous  language,  would 
*^bum  up  the  very  devil  himself,''  and  upon  investigation,  I  found  this  furnace  was 
constructed,  theoretically,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  absolute  and  perfect  combus- 
tion, and  I  reasoned  that  a  furnace  that  would  bum  wet  sawdust  and  feathers  without 
evolving  smoke  or  odor,  as  was  claimed,  would  bum  the  waste  anatomical  material  which 
collected  in  my  rooms,  and  without  offence  to  any  one.  I  wrote  to  the  inventor,  Mr. 
Gregory,  and  at  my  suggestion  he  built  a  fhmaoe  of  convenient  size,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  was  placed  in  the  lower  dissecting  room.  I  had  about  800  pounds  of 
refuse,  mouldy,  stinking,  wet  stuff,  and  after  a  fire  was  started  Mr.  Gregory  had  the 
furnace  packed  with  the  worst  smelling  and  foulest  of  the  offal,  which  was  placed  in 
strata  alternating  with  sawdust  and  breeze,  which  is  a  waste  dust  or  dirt  from  the 
coke  works.  As  the  dripping  mass  became  heated  a  destructive  distillation  began,  and 
gradually  the  consumption  proceeded,  shortly  increasing  at  such  a  rate  that  I  calculated 
the  capacity  of  the  fhmace  at  not  less  than  500  pounds  of  offal  a  day.  During  all  this 
time  the  magazine  of  the  f\imace  was  filled  with  dense  smoke,  but  on  top  of  the  house, 
dose  to  the  chimney,  neither  smoke  nor  odor  was  perceived,  and  although  we  burned 
all  the  ofEal  at  my  rooms,  and  sent  to  the  Jefferson  College  for  300  pounds  more,  so  as  to 
ftilly  and  thoroughly  test  the  furnace,  no  one  in  the  neighborhood  perceived  the 
slightest  odor  or  smoke,,  and  we  ourselves,  conscious  of  the  process  in  progress,  could 
not  perceive  the  &intest  odor  suggestive  of  the  burning  of  putrid  flesh.  So  much  in 
proof  of  the  practical  application  of  the  Gr^^ry  furnace  to  the  uses  of  the  dissecting 
room. 

One  of  my  many  visitoiB,  during  the  experiments,  said  to  me  :  *^  The  only  objection 
to  this  furnace  that  I  can  imagine  is  the  cost  of  the  fhel  it  must  take."  ^  Yes,"  I 
answered,  **  fuel  is  a  costly  article,  but  in  this  furnace,  so  far,  we  have  used  none,  noth- 
ing but  coke-yard  dirt  and  sawdust,"  the  cost  of  which  for  cremating  eleven  hundred 
pounds  of  offod,  including  wood  and  kindling,  was  just  sixty  cents.  Now,  let  me 
describe  this  ftimace  and  the  principles  of  its  construction,  but  .premise  what  I  have 
fhrther  to  state  by  saying  that  I  am  in  nowise  interested  in  this  ftimaoe,  except  in  the 
cause  of  science,  and  that  I  am  not  paid  in  any  manner  for  bringing  the  invention  to 
your  notice. 

The  great  merit  of  this  furnace  is  the  only  reason  why  I  speak  of  it,  and  I  predict 
that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  used  largely,  not  only  to  cremate  dissecting-ioom  ofi^, 
but  also  garbage,  and,  indeed,  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  in  the  arts. 

The  furnace  consists  of  two  cases,  one  inside  the  other,  and  an  air  space  between. 
Just  as  when  we  take  two  boxes,  the  one  smaller  than  the  other,  and  place  the  smaller 
within  the  larger,  we  have  between  them  an  air  space.  The  fire  is  built  in  the  inside 
box,  and  heats  the  air  in  the  air  space  to  an  intense  degree.  At  the  back  part  of  the 
ftimace  the  inside  box  has  a  horizontal  slot  running  the  entire  width  of  the  ftunaoe,  so 
that  the  heated  air  can  escape  from  the  air  space  and  mingle  freely  with  the  smoke  and 
gases  as  they  are  about  to  pass  out  of  the  furnace.  As  this  intensely  heated  air  comes 
in  contact  with  the  smoke,  etc.,  it  at  once  combines  with  the  unconsumed  carbon,  giv- 
ing an  absolutely  colorless  flame,  ttee  from  odor,  proving,  practically,  that  perfect  com- 
bustion has  occurred.  In  the  experiments  at  the  Philade^hia  School  of  Anatomy, 
Mr.  Gregory  effected  an  arrangement  by  which  the  interior  of  the  ftunace  could  be 
seen,  and  the  process  of  cremation  v^atched,  and  what,  therefore,  I  have  described  is 
not  fiincy,  but  &cL  Of  course,  I  have  not  given  you  the  details  of  this  fhmaee.  These 
you  can  ascertain  by  sending  to  the  Patent  Office  for  specification  No.  228,061,  dated 
May  26th,  1880.    The  entire  principle  of  the  ftimace  may  be  stated  to  be  the  supply  of 
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sapeibeated  air  to  the  partially  ooDsnmed  prodacts  or  distillations  formed  dmliig  the 
combustion.  The  heat  developed  is  prodigions — sufficient  to  melt  ordinary  fire  brick, 
which,  I  believe  liquefies  at  about  5000°  F.  A  word  concerning  the  ashes  left  in  the  pit  of 
the  fhmaoe:  They  were  careftdly  collected,  and  did  not  quite  fill  an  ordinaiy  wooden 
bucket.  I  am.  certain  that  if  the  draft  of  the  furnace  had  been  opened  and  the  fire  pushed, 
even  less  ashes  would  have  remained.  As  the  fhmace  cau  be  readily  used  for  heating  pur- 
poses, the  waste,  as  it  is  formed,  day  by  day,  can  be  gradually  consumed,  and  fix>m  a 
strictly  economic  point  of  view,  serves  the  purposes  of  a  fuel.  These  are  the  advantages, 
gentlemen,  I  experienced  in  the  use  of  this  fhmace  :  The  destruction  of  my  ofial  as 
soon  as  it  was  formed,  and  without  annoyance  to  any  one  ;  avoidance  of  expense  of 
storage,  handling  and  hauling  ;  hence,  an  absence  of  gases  and  exhalations,  which  ordi- 
narily are  ibrmed,  and  whiq^  menace  the  public  health  ;  and,  lastly,  the  economy  of  this 
plan,  which  need  not  be  fhrther  enlarged  upon ;  and  yet,  gentlemen,  with  all  these 
advantages — all  these,  I  say — ^the  sucoessfhl  management  of  a  school  of  anatomy  is  not 
a  poem. 


FROZEN  SECTIONS  OF  MALE  PELVIS,  SHOWING  THE  RELATIONS 
OF  THE  PERITONEUM  TO  THE  ABDOMINAL  WALL,  BLADDER 
AND  RECTUM,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  SUPRA- 
PUBIC CYSTOTOMY. 

SECTIONS  GELEES  VV  BASSIN  mAlE  MONTRANT  LES  RAPPORTS  DU  PERITOINE 

A  LA  PAROI  ABDOMINALE,  A  LA  VESSIE,  ET  AU  RECTUM,  AVEC  UNE 

ALLUSION  SPECIALE  A  LA  CYSTOTOMIE  SUS-PUBIENNE. 

GEFRORENB    BUECH8CHNITTE   DE8   MANNUCHEN    BECKENS,   DIE    BEZIEHUNGEN   DES 

BAUCHFELL8  ZU  BAUCHWAND,  BLASE  UND  MASTDARM  DARLEGEND,  MIT 

SPECIELLER  HINSICHT  AUF  DEN  HOHEN  BLASENSCHNITT. 

BY  ALBERT  B.    STRONQ  A.M.,  M.D., 
DemoDstnter  of  Anfttomy,  Riwh  Medical  College,  Chicago,  HI. 

Mb.  Pbesidknt  and  Gentlemen  : — In  performing  supra-pubic  cystotomy,  to  cut 
into  the  bladder  without  endangering  the  peritoneum  or  doing  undue  violence  to  the 
connective  tissue  back  of  the  pubes,  is  the  important  part  of  the  operation.  Shall  this 
be  done  with  the  bladder  empty,  or  partially  filled,  either  alone  or  in  connection  with 
a  distended  rectum,  are  questions  upon  which  all  are  not  yet  fully  agreed. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  these  mooted  points,  I  have  undertaken,  with  the 
assistance  of  medical  student  John  8.  Perckhan  a  series  of  experiments  upon  a  number 
of  cadavers. 

The  results  are  shown  in  these  drawings,  which  are  made  from  photbgraphs  of  j&ozen 
sections  of  the  adult  male. 

They  represent  the  parts  as  enlarged  to  three  times  their  natural  size. 

Plate  No.  I  represents  a  subject  forty  years  of  age,  weighing  100  pounds.  It  shows 
the  normal  relation  of  the  parts,  the  bladder  and  rectum  being  empty.  Here  we  see 
the  anterior  peritoneal  reflection  is  1}  inches  below  the  crest  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 

Plate  No.  II  represents  a  section  of  a  subject  forty  years  of  age,  weighing  140  pounds. 
It  shows  the  bladder  as  empty  and  the  rectum  distended  with  15  fluid  ounces  of  plaster- 
of-Paris  solution.  Here  we  see  the  anterior  peritoneal  reflection  is  one  inch  below  the 
crest  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 
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PLATE  I — Peritoneal  Reflection. 


PLATE  II.— Peritoneal  Reflection, 
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Plate  No.  ni  repreeents  a  sectioii  of  a  sabject  thirty-five  years  of  age,  weighing  110 
pounds.  It  shows  the  rectum  as  empty  and  the  bladder  distended  with  10  fluid  ounces 
of  plaBter^f-Paris  solution.  Here  we  see  the  anterior  peritoneal  reflection  is  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  below  the  crest  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 

Plate  No.  IV  represents  a  section  of  a  subject  forty  years  of  age,  weighing  140 
pounds.  It  shows  the  rectum  as  containing  15  and  the  bladder  10  fluid  ounces  of 
pla8terH>f-Pari8  solution.  Here  we  see  the  anterior  peritoneal  reflection  is  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  above  the  crest  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 

Ton  observe  here  this  white  line  running  across  the  bladder,  in  plates  iii  and  iv. 
This  indicates  the  height  to  which  the  plaster-of-Paris  solution  of  10  ounces  came.  The 
space  above  contained  air,  which  I  think  must  have  been  there  before  the  bladders  were 
iigected. 

Looking  at  these  plates  with  reference  to  the  relation  the  anterior  peritoneal  reflec- 


PLATE  III.— Peritoneal  Reflection. 


tiion  bears  to  the  crest  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  we  observe  in  the  normal  condition  of 
the  parts,  when  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  empty,  it  is  1^  inches  below  ;  when  the 
bladder  is  empty  and  the  rectum  distended  with  15  ounces,  it  is  one  inch  below;  when 
the  rectum  is  empty  and  the  bladder  distended  with  10  ounces,  it  is  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  below  ;  when  the  rectum  is  distended  with  15  and  the  bladder  with  10  ounces, 
it  is  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  above. 

Numerous  experiments  made  upon  many  other  subjects,  treated  without  fV-eezing,  as 
is  seen  in  each  of  these  drawings,  gives  the  same  general  results. 

After  preparing  each  cadaver,  two  lines  of  investigations  were  followed.  In  the 
first,  a  small  opening  was  made  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  parts  examined  by 
touch  and  sight.  In  the  second,  supra-pubic  cystotomy  was  first  made  and  the  parts 
explored  by  abdominal  section  afterward. 

To  give  in  detail  one  case  under  the  first  head  will  be  sufficient  to  show  in  what 
manner  our  investigations  were  conducted. 
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Case  No.  iv. — Male,  fifty  years  of  age,  weighing  150  pounds,  dead  24  honrs;  bladder 
empty,  rectnm  washed  out,  mbber  bag  placed  in  the  bowel  and  gradually  distended 
with  12  fluid  ounces  of  water.  Made  a  cut  into  the  abdominal  cavity  in  the  median 
line  below  the  navel,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  index  finger.  The  anterior  peri- 
toneal reflection  was  found  to  be  at  the  crest  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  rectum  was 
only  moderately  distended,  filling  up  the  floor  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  Next,  12  fluid  ounces  of  water  was 
injected  into  the  bladder,  which  caused  it  to  rise  upward  nearly  to  the  base  of  the 
sacrum,  and  forward  against  the  abdominal  wall,  dragging  the  peritoneum  with  it  to  a 
height  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  crest  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 


PLATE  IV.— Peritoneal  Reflection. 


Next  the  water  was  let  out  of  the  bladder,  which  immediately  settled  doum  until  the 
peritoneum  was  even  with  the  crest. 

Then  the  water  in  the  rectal  bag  was  increased  from  12  to  18,  then  to  24  fluid  ounces. 
In  neither  case  was  the  anterior  peritoneal  fold  elevated. 

All  the  fluid  was  contained  in  the  rectum  proper.  It  did  not  ascend  to  a  higher 
point  than  one  inch  below  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

Next  enlarged  the  abdominal  opening  and  inspected  the  parts.  Rectum  very  much 
distended;  no  rupture  of  its  fibres. 

The  following  table  gives  a  brief  summary  of  this  series  of  cases : — 
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15* 

III 

Beletion  of   Anterior  Peritoneal 

Behttion    of    Uoper 
DUated  End  of  fteo. 

Subject. 

flex. 

Weight 

Beflectioh  to  the  Crest  of  8/m- 
phyels  Pabis,  in  inches  or  frac- 
tions thereof. 

tnm  to  the  Promon- 
tory  of  the  Sacrum, 

|o| 

^S« 

by    inch    measure- 
ment. 

1 

r. 

112 

12 

10 

^«'- 

** 

22 

10 

2  below. 

M 

22 

22 

^aboTO. 
£Ten. 

2  below. 

2 

M. 

160 

12 

10 

M 

12 

14 

2aboTe. 

« 

0 

Air. 

8  aboTO. 

3 

M. 

220 

15 

10 

4  aboTe. 

** 

15 

16 

eaboTO. 

Even. 

u 

18 

16 

6ab0Te. 

2  above. 

4 

M. 

150 

12 

0 

Eyen. 

1  below. 

«4 

12 

12 

^iaboye. 
£Ten. 

1  below. 

a 

18 

0 

1  below. 

H 

24 

0 

Eren. 

1  below. 

5 

M. 

150 

6 

0 

U  below. 

M 

12 

0 

2  below. 

Even. 

•» 

18 

0 

V|  below. 

2  above. 

6 

M. 

150 

0 

12 

^^^r- 

M 

6 

12 

U 

12 

12 

Eyen. 

1  below. 

•• 

16 

12 

V^aboTe 
Viabore. 

Even. 

»* 

16 

15 

** 

16 

21 

2  aboTe. 

M 
<• 

0 
10 

Air. 
10 

2%  aboTe. 

1  above. 

** 

10 

6 

%  aboTO. 
1^  aboTO. 

** 

10 

10 

7 

F. 

190 

0 

Air. 

1I4  above. 

8 

F. 

ISO 

12 

12 

lii  aboTe. 

}i  below. 

u 

0 

Air. 

2i4aboTe. 

•* 

0 

12 

IH  aboTO. 

M 

0 

18 

21 

M. 

125 

12 
16 

0 
0 

Even. 
2  above. 

M 

15 

12 

2^  above. 

U 

23 

0 

3  above;  burst  rectum. 

In  the  second  series  of  cases,  supra-pnbic  cystotomy  was  first  made  and  the  parts 
examined  afterward. 

The  following  case  is  offered  in  illastration :  August  9th;  subject  No.  13;  male,  of 
good  muscular  development,  forty  years  of  age,  weighing  160  pounds;  bladder  empty, 
rectum  washed  out.  Injected  12  fluid  ounces  of  water  into  the  rectal  bag  and  ten  ounces 
into  the  bladder;  made  supra-pubic  cystotomy  without  seeing  or  injuring  the  perito- 
neum, also  without  disturbing  the  space  between  the  bladder  and  pubes. 

The  manner  of  operating  was  as  follows :  Carried  an  incision  from  the  crest  of  the 
pubes  upward  in  the  median  Une  three  inches;  exposed  the  linea  alba;  cut  between  the 
pyramidales  muscles;  exposed  the  transversalis  fiasda;  made  a  small  nick  into  this  oppo- 
site to  the  crest  of  the  pubes,  enlarged  it  upward  an  inch,  put  the  end  of  the  index 
finger  into  the  wound  and  hooked  up  the  underlying  fatty  tissue;  a  little  scraping  below 
the  finger  revealed  the  bluish  appearing  bladder.  The  apex  of  the  bladder  could  be 
felt  two  and  a  half  inches  above  the  crest;  the  bladder  was  only  moderately  distended; 
easily  picked  it  up  with  common  dissecting  forceps,  made  an  incision,  an  inch  in  length, 
into  the  anterior  sur&oe;  there  escaped  about  one  ounce  of  fluid;  left  index  finger 
hooked  into  tiie  bladder  and  felt  its  apex  one  inch  above  the  upper  end  of  the  cut 
into  it. 

The  following  table  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  cases  operated  upon  without  seeing  or 
injuring  the  peritoneum  : — 
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TABLE  NO.  2. 
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1 

Relation  of  the  Apex  of  the  BUuMer  1 

Subject. 

Rex. 

Age. 

Weight 

to   the  Crest  of  the  Pabee.  in 

si 

sn 

inohet  and  fraction*  thereot 

s« 

9a 

E« 

E-^ 

9 

M. 

45 

160 

0 

10 

W  below. 

10 

M. 

28 

150 

0 

0 

U  below. 

11 

U. 

60 

175 

0 

Air;  108. 

iU  aboTO. 

12 

F. 

80 

110 

14 

8 

lu  above. 

18 

M. 

40 

160 

12 

10 

2H  above. 

14 

M. 

25 

160 

0 

Air;  108. 

2  aboTO. 

15 

M. 

85 

125 

12 

6 

2H  above. 

22 

M. 

40 

160 

12 

8 

1  aboTe. 

28 

F. 

50 

110 

15 

12 

8  above. 

24 

M. 

40 

120 

12 

8 

8  above. 

In  the  last  table  we  give  the  relation  of  the  apex  of  the  bladder  to  the  crest  of  the ' 
pnbes,  in  the  first  the  relation  of  the  anterior  peritoneal  reflection  to  the  same  pcmit. 
It  most  be  remembered  that  the  apex  of  the  bladder  and  the  peritoneal  reflection  are 
not  always  on  the  same  level.  In  moderate  distention  of  the  bladder,  the  peritoneam 
passes  down  on  its  anterior  surface  a  variable  distance,  depending  npon  the  degree  <^ 
distention  and  the  firmness  with  which  the  bladder  is  pressed  against  the  abdominal 
wall. 

^  When  the  apex  of  the  bladder  is  two  inches  above  the  crest  and  the  bladder  pressed 
firmly  against  the  abdominal  waU,  the  peritoneal  reflection  is  not  more  than  thiee- 
qnarters  of  an  inch  above  the  same  point. 

With  this  degree  of  distention,  however,  the  peritoneum  is  so  loosely  attached  that 
it  and  its  subjacent  fatty  layer  can  easily  be  slipped  up  without  doing  violence  to  either. 


Rectal  Bag. 

The  rectal  bag  used  and  which  you  see  here,  is  made  of  pure  rubber  with  rather 
thin  walls.  When  empty  it  is  six  inches  in  length  by  two  and  a  half  inches  in  width. 
One  end  is  somewhat  rounded;  to  the  other  is  attached,  as  part  of  it,  a  rubber  tube 
twelve  inches  long,  for  convenience  in  filling. 

To  introduce  the  bag,  it  is  first  oiled,  then  bunched  together  and  folded  over  the  index 
finger,  when  it  is  easily  introduced  just  within  the  internal  sphincter.  A  measured 
quantity  of  water  is  gradually  and  slowly  ii^ected  with  a  bulb  syringe. 

As  the  result  of  these  investigations,  the  following  conclusions  are  submitted: — 

I.  In  the  normal  condition,  the  bladder  and  rectum  being  empty,  the  apex  of  the 
bladder  and  the  peritoneal  reflection  are  a  little  above  the  arch  of  the  pubea 

II.  In  moderate  distention  of  the  bladder,  the  anterior  peritoneal  reflection  is  below 
the  apex;  with  the  same  degree  of  distention,  and  the  bladder  pressed  against  the 
abdominal  wall,  the  peritoneum  ascends  higher. 

III.  Supra-pubic  cystotomy  can  be  most  easily  and  safely  performed  when  the  blad- 
der is  lifted  from  the  pelvic  floor  and  moderately  distended  against  the  abdominal 
wall. 
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lY.  Distention  of  fhe  lectam  alone  elevates  the  base  of  the  empty  bladder,  but  does 
not  raiae  materially  tbe  vesico-abdominal  fold  of  peritoneum. 

y.  Distention  of  the  bladder  alone,  in  thin  snljects  particularly,  requires  relatively 
a  greater  amount  of  fl.uid  to  elevate  the  peritoneal  reflection.  The  bladder  is  not 
crowded  against  the  abdominal  waU,  but  rather  falls  away  fix>m  it. 

Yi.  *  Moderate  distention  of  both  rectum  and  bladder  meets  the  indication  the  best; 
from  ten  to  fifteen  fluid  ounces  in  the  rectal  bag,  and  eight  to  ten  in  the  bladder  is 
generaUy  eoiough,  and  seems  to  be  a  safe  quantity  to  use. 

yn.  Dilatation  of  the  rectum  first  and  the  bladder  afterward  lifts  the  peritoneal 
reflection  the  highest. 

Ym.  The  object  of  the  rectal  bag  is  to  elevate  the  distended  bladder  and  press  it 
against  the  abdominal  wall,  and  so  crowd  up  the  peritoneum. 

IX.  To  meet  this  indication,  the  gut  should  be  dilated  from  the  anus  to  near  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

X.  The  rectal  bag  should  be  sausage-shaped,  of  thin  rubber,  rather  than  pyriform 
and  thick.  For  the  thinness  enables  it  to  follow  up  the  gut,  and  the  shape  makes  uni- 
form inessure  throughout  the  entire  length. 

XI.  In  a  very  fleshy  subject  with  a  flabby  and  pendulous  belly,  the  bladder  is  rela- 
tively flreely  movable.  In  such  a  case  it  will  easily  rise  out  of  the  pelvis  against  the 
abdominal  wall,  when  alone  distended  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  water;  the  rectal 
bag  may  be  safely  diqwnsed  with. 

xn.  Air  ii\jected  into  the  bladder  of  a  subject  lifts  the  bladder  and  its  peritoneal 
reflection  out  of  the  pelvis  better  than  water.     (See  Cases  ii,  vn,  xi  and  xiv.) 

xni.  In  one  case  the  gut  was  ruptured  opposite  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  with 
twenty-three  ounces  in  the  rectal  bag  (Case  xxi) ;  in  no  case  was  the  bladder  ruptured. 

XIV.  In  the  cases  Teported,  twenty-four  in  number,  an  average  of  fourteen  ounces 
in  t2ie  rectal  bag  and  twelve  in  the  bladder  elevated  the  anterior  peritoneal  reflection 
on  an  average  of  one  and  a  half  inches  above  the  crest  of  the  pubes;  the  apex  of  the 
bladder  was  one  inch  higher. 

In  twenty-flve  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Helmuth  in  his  monograph  on  supra-pubic 
lithotomy,  when  the  bladder  alone  was  ii^ected,  the  average  quantity  of  water  in  each 
was  twenty-seven  ounces;  the  peritoneum  was  lifted  two,  and  the  apex  of  the  bladder 
lour  inches  above  the  crest  of  the  pubes. 

In  five  <ji  these  cases  rupture  of  the  bladder  occurred  with  an  average  of  59  fluid 
ounces. 

BXPEBIMBNTS. 

The  first  thing  done  with  each  subject  was  to  empty  the  bladder  and  wash  out  the 
rectum.  Water  was  used  to  distend  the  gut,  by  means  of  the  rectal  bag ;  the  bladder 
was  directly  injected;  a  bulb  syringe  was  used. 

The  relation  of  the  anterior  peritoneal  reflection  to  the  crest  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  is  given  by  inches;  also  the  relations  of  the  upper  end  of  the  distended  rectum  to 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  is  given  by  the  same  measurement. 

The  following  are  the  cases  operated  on: — 

Subject  No.  i. — June  29th.  Female,  in  good  flesh,  thirty  years  of  age,  weighing 
112  pounds. 

Experiment  No.  1, — First  injected  12  ounces  into  the  rectal  bag,  then  10  ounces  into 
the  bladder.  The  peritoneal  reflection  was  one-quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  crest; 
Uadder  only  moderately  distended. 

ExperimeaU  No,  S, — ^The  amount  of  fluid  in  the  bladder  remaining  the  same,  i.e.,  10 
ounces,  the  fluid  in  rectal  bag  was  increased  from  12  to  22  ounces;  the  peritoneal  reflec- 
tion was  even  with  the  crest;  the  upper  end  of  the  distended  rectum  was  two  inches 
below  tiie  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 
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Experiment  No.  S, — The  amount  of  flnid  in  rectal  bag  remaining  the  fame,  i.e.,  23 
ounces,  the  flnid  in  the  bladder  was  increased  from  10  to  22  ounces;  the  peritoneal 
reflection  was  one-quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  crest;  both  bladder  and  rectum  seemed 
to  be  distended  to  their  utmost  capacity.     Neither  viscus  was  ruptured. 

Notwithstanding  the  unsafe  quantity  of  water  in  the  rectal  bag  and  bladder,  22 
ounces,  the  peritoneum  was  lifted  only  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  I  think  this  is  explained 
when  we  see  that  the  rectum  was  not  dilated  upward  beyond  a  point  two  inches  b^ow 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  The  bladder  bulged  backward  over  the  upper  end  of 
the  rectal  bag. 

The  rectum  was  not  dilated  high  enough  to  throw  the  bladder  against  the  abdominal 
waU.  It  is  not  so  much  the  lifting  of  the  base  of  the  bladder  that  is  required,  as 
throwing  the  whole  bladder  forward;  a  high  dilatation  of  the  rectum  does  this  best. 

Subject  No.  it. — June  29th.  Male,  negro,  weU-developed,  weighing  160  pounds; 
dead  20  hours,  fix>m  typhoid  fever;  abdomen  considerably  bloated  and  tympanitic;  not 
due,  however,  to  post-mortem  change. 

ExperimetU  No,  i. — First  iiyected  ten  ounces  into  the  bladder,  then  twelve  ounces 
into  the  rectal  bag.    The  peritoneal  reflection  was  even  vrith  the  crest. 

Experiment  No,  S. — The  flnid  in  the  rectal  bag  remaining  the  same,  t.  e.,  twelve 
ounces,  the  fluid  in  the  bladder  was  increased  from  10  to  14  ounces;  peritoneum 
elevated  two  inches. 

Experiment  No.  3, — The  bladder  and  rectum  were  both  emptied,  the  rectum  remain- 
ing empty;  the  bladder  was  distended  moderately  vrith  air.  Peritoneum  elevated  three 
inches. 

Subject  No.  ni. — June  30th.  Male,  laige,  very  fiit,  i)endulous  abdomen,  25  years  of 
age,  weighing  220  x>ounds;  dead  24  hours. 

Experiment  No,  1, — First  ii^ected  15  ounces  into  the  rectal  bog,  then  10  ounces  into 
the  bladder.     Peritoneum  elevated  four  inches,  bladder  only  slightly  distended. 

Experiment  No,  2. — The  quantity  of  water  in  the  rectal  bag  remaining  the  same, 
t.  e.,  15  ounces,  water  in  the  bladder  increased  from  10  to  16  ounces.  Peritoneum 
elevated  to  the  naval,  bladder  only  moderately  distended,  rectum  distended  to  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

Experiment  No,  3. — The  water  in  the  bladder  remaining  the  same,  t.  c,  16  ounces, 
the  water  in  the  rectal  bag  was  increased  from  15  to  18  ounces.  Rectum  dilated  to  a 
point  two  inches  above  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  Rectum  not  over  distended  ;  no 
fibres  ruptured. 

Subject  No.  iv. — July  12th.  Male,  50  years  of  age,  weighing  150  x>ounds  ;  dead 
24  hours. 

Experiment  No,  1, — ^Ii\jected  12  ounces  into  the  rectal  bag.  Peritoneum  even  vrith 
the  crest.  Rectum  moderately  distended  to  one  inch  below  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum. 

Experiment  No,  S. — The  rectal  bag  holding  12  ounces,  12  ounces  were  injected  into 
the  bladder.     Peritoneum  elevated  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

Experiment  No.  3, — Bladder  emptied;  water  in  rectal  bag  increased  from  12  to  18, 
then  to  24  ounces;  rectum  very  much  distended  up  to  a  point  one  inch  below  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum. 

Subject  No.  v. — July  14th.  Male,  well  developed,  forty  years  of  age,  weighing 
150  i>oupds ;  dead  24  hours. 

Experiment  No.  1, — Injected  first  six,  then  12,  then  18  ounces  into  rectal  bag;  peri- 
toneum not  materially  changed  in  either  case;  when  12  ounces  were  in  rectal  bag  the 
rectum  was  dilated  to  the  promonotory  of  the  sacrum;  when  18  ounces  were  in  it  was 
dilated  to  a  point  two  inches  beyond. 

No  experiments  were  made  on  the  bladder,  owing  to  a  stricture  of  the  urethra. 
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Subject  No.  vi. — July  21st  Male,  forty  years  of  age,  weighing  160  pounds;  dead 
36  boors. 

ExperimetU  No.  1, — Injected  12  ounces  into  the  bladder;  moderately  distended ;  peri- 
toneal reflection  one-quarter  of  an  inch  below  crest. 

t^tperimewt  No.  fS. — 12  ounces  remaining  in  the  bladder  ;  six  ounces  were  injected 
into  the  rectal  bag.  Peritoneum  even  with  the  crest ;  six  ounces  more  injected  into  the 
rectal  beg  does  not  materially  change  the  peritoneum  ;  rectum  distended  to  within  one 
inch  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

Experiment  No.  S.-wl2  ounces  remaining  in  the  bladder ;  the  water  in  the  rectal 
bag  was  increased  from  12  to  16  ounces ;  rectum  distended  to  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum.     Peritoneum  elevated  one-quarter  of  an  inch  above  crest. 

Experiment  No.  4- — 16  ounces  remaining  in  the  rectal  bag;  water  in  bladder 
increased  fh>m  12  to  15  ounces.     Peritoneum  half  an  inch  above  crest 

Experiment  No.  5. — 16  ounces  remaining  in  the  rectal  bag ;  water  in  bladder 
increased  from  15  to  21  ounces.     Peritoneum  elevated  two  inches. 

Experiment  No.  6. — Water  let  out  of  the  rectal  bag ;  bladder  with  its  21  ounces 
sinks  into  the  pelvic  cavity.     Peritoneum  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  crest 

Experiment  No.  7. — Both  bladder  and  rectum  being  empty,  bladder  was  moderately 
distended  with  air.     Peritoneum  elevated  two  and  one-quarter  inches  above  crest. 

Experiment  No.  8. — Bectum  and  bladder  being  empty,  ten  ounces  were  injected 
into  rectal  bag,  which  distended  it  to  a  x>oint  one  inch  below  promontory  of  sacrum. 
No  effect  on  the  peritoneal  reflection. 

Experiment  No.  9. — Ten  ounces  remaining  in  the  rectum,  six  ounces  were  injected 
into  the  bladder.  Peritoneum  elevated  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  crest ;  water  in 
bladder  increased  to  ten  ounces.    Peritoneum  elevated  one  and  one-quarter  inches. 

Subject  No.  vil — July  2l8t.  Female,  very  fleshy  and  flabby,  with  pendulous  abdo- 
men, fifty  years  of  age,  weighing  190  pounds;  dead  40  hours. 

Experiment  No.  1. — Rectum  empty;  bladder  moderately  distended  with  air.  Peri- 
toneum one  and  one-half  inches  above  the  crest;  on  attempting  to  squeeze  the  air  out 
of  the  bladder  through  a  small  opening  in  the  abdominal  walls,  the  bladder  was  rup- 
tured.   It  had  not  been  over-distended  with  air. 

Subject  No.  viii. — July  22d.  Female,  twenty  years  of  age,  130  pounds  weight,  in 
good  flesh;  accidentally  killed  40  hours  before. 

Experiment  No.  1. — Injected  12  ounces  into  the  rectal  bag,  also  same  amount  into 
the  bladder.  Peritoneum  elevated  one  and  one-quarter  inches  above  crest.  Rectum 
distended  to  a  point  half  an  inch  below  promontory  of  sacrum. 

Experiment  No.  2. — Bladder  and  rectum  emptied;  bladder  distended  with  air  till 
quite  resistance  was  offered  to  the  bulb  of  a  Davidson's  syringe.  Apex  of  bladder  within 
two  inches  of  navel.  Peritoneum  lifted  two  and  one-quarter  inches  above  crest.  Bladder 
not  ruptured. 

Experimetd  No.  S. — ^Bladder  and  rectum  emptied ;  injected  12  ounces  into  the 
bladder.    Peritoneum  lifted  one  and  one-half  inches  above  crest 

Experiment  No.  ^.—Rectum  empty  ;  18  ounces  ix^ected  into  the  bladder;  elevates 
apex  of  bladder  half  way  to  navel ;  30  ounces  brings  it  to  within  one  inch  of  navel. 
Bladder  very  tight,  not  ruptured  at  36  ounces. 

Subject  No.  dc. — July  29th.  Male,  forty-flve  years  of  age,  weight  160  pounds ; 
dead  36  hours. 

Eiperim/tnt  No,  1. — Rectum  empty;  bladder  distended  with  ten  ounces;  made  supra- 
pubic cystotomy  without  seeing  or  injuring  peritoneum.  Apex  of  bladder  half  an 
inch  below  crest;  picked  up  apex  of  bladder  with  forceps;  when  incised  there  escaped 
not  more  than  two  drachms  of  fluid.     Bladder  very  loosely  distended. 
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Subject  No.  z. — Aug.  6th.  Male,  twenty-eight  jean  of  age,  weighing  150 
ponnds;  20  hoars  dead. 

Experiment  No,  1. — Bladder  and  Tectum  being  empty,  made  snpra-pnbic  cystotomj 
without  seeing  or  injuring  peritoneum;  apex  of  bladder  half  an  inch  below  creat  In 
operating  the  cellular  tissue  in  fh>nt  of  the  bladder  was  much  more  disturbed  than 
if  the  bladder  had  been  distended. 

Subject  No.  xi. — Aug.  8th.  Male,  fifty  years  of  age;  general  anasarca;  moderate 
ascites;  weighing  175  pounds;  fifteen  hours  dead. 

Experiment  No.  1. — Ii^ected  into  the  bladder  eight  bulbs  of  air  from  a  Davidson's 
syringe;  moderate  distention,  equivalent  to  ten  ounces  of  water;  made  supra-pubic 
cystotomy  without  seeing  or  ii^uring  the  peritoneum;  apex  of  bladder  two  and  a  half 
inches  above  crest;  peritoneum  at  least  one  inch  above  crest.  Bladder  very  looeely 
distended. 

Subject  No.  zii. — ^Ang.  9th.  Female,  thirty  years  of  age,  110  pounds  weight; 
dead  36  hours. 

Experiment  No.  1. — ^I^jected  14  ounces  into  rectal  bag,  also  eight  ounces  into  the 
bladder;  made  supra-pubic  cystotomy  without  seeing  or  injuring  the  peritoneum;  i^>ex 
of  the  bladder  one  and  a  half  inches  above  pubes  and  against  the  abdominal  walL 

Subject  No.  xiii. — Aug.  9th. — Male,  of  good  muscular  development,  forty  years  of 
age,  weighing  160  pounds. 

Experiment  No.  1. — Ii^ected  12  ounces  into  the  rectal  bag,  also  ten  into  the  bladder; 
supra-pubic  cystotomy  in  the  usual  way,  without  ii^uring  the  parts  or  seeing  the  peri- 
toneum; apex  of  bladder  two  and  a  half  inches  above  crest  and  against  the  abdominal 
wall ;  rectnm  distended  to  within  one  inch  of  promontoiy  of  sacrum. 

Subject  No.  xiv. — Aug.  15th.  Male,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  good  muscular 
development,  weighing  160  pounds. 

Experiment  No.  1. — Eight  bulbs  of  air  fiom  a  Davidson^s  syringe  distends  the  rectal 
bag  as  much  as  ten  ounces  of  water.  Rectum  empty;  bladder  distended  with  eight 
bulbs  of  air;  apex  of  bladder  rose  two  inches  above  the  crest;  made  supra-pubic  cyst- 
otomy without  seeing  or  ii^uring  the  peritoneum.  The  bladder  was  only  moderately 
distended,  and  opening  it  disturbed  considerably  the  cellular  tissue.  Bladder  not  held 
against  the  abdominal  walL 

Subject  No.  xv. — Aug.  18th.  Male,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  rather  small,  but 
well-developed,  weighing  125  pounds. 

Experiment  No.  1. — Ii\jected  12  ounces  into  rectal  bag,  and  six  into  the  bladder. 
Made  supra-pubic  cystotomy  without  seeing  or  ii^juring  the  peritoneum;  apex  of 
bladder  two  and  a  half  inches  above  crest  and  against  the  abdominal  wall;  loosely  dis- 
tended; not  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  water  escaped  when  it  was  opened.  No  dis- 
turbance of  the  cellular  tissue  back  of  the  pabee. 

Subject  No.  xvi.— July2d.  (See  plate  No.  1.)  Male,  thirty-five  years  oi  age. 
weighing  100  pounds ;  bladder  emptied  ;  rectum  washed  out ;  put  in  the  refirigenitor 
of  Rush  Medical  College. 

July  9th.  Removed  to  the  dissecting  room,  and  made  a  vertical  section  with  a  saw; 
anterior  peritoneal  refiection  one  and  a  half  inches  below  crest. 

Subject  No.  xvii.— July  8th.  (See  plate  No.  3.)  Male,  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
110  pounds;  rectum  washed  out;  bladder  emptied;  injected  into  the  bladder  ten  fluid 
ounces  of  plaster-of-Paris  solution  and  put  in  the  refrigerator. 

July  25th.  Made  section;  anterior  peritoneal  reflection  half  an  inch  below  crest 
Bladder  not  more  than  four-fifths  ftiU;  air  chamber  above;  air  must  have  been  there  at 
time  of  ii^ection. 
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SuBJSCT  No.  XVIII.— July  8th.  (See  plate  No.  4.)  Male,  forty  years  of  age,  140 
poands  weight;  bladder  emiytied;  rectam  washed  out;  injected  into  the  rectal  bag  15 
and  into  the  bladder  10  flnid  onnces  of  plaster-of-Paris  solution;  put  in  refrigerator. 

July  25th.  Made  section;  anterior  peritoneal  reflection  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
above  crest  of  pubes.     Air  space  above  level  of  plaster. 

Subject  No.  xix.— July  11th.  (See  plate  No.  2).  Male,  forty  years  of  age,  140 
poands  weight.  Bladder  emptied;  rectum  washed  out;  injected  15  ounces  of  plaster- 
of-Paris  solution  into  rectal  bag;  put  in  reMgerator. 

July  25th.  Made  section;  anterior  peritoneal  reflection  one  inch  below  crest. 

SuBJBCTT  No.  XX.— July  2d.  Child,  five  years  of  age,  30  pounds  weight  Bladder 
emptied;  rectum  washed  out;  put  in  a  refrigerator. 

July  25th.  Made  section;  anterior  peritoneal  reflection  one-fourth  of  an  inch  below 
crest  of  symphysis  pubis. 

Subject  No.  xxi. — Aug.  22d.     Male,  forty  years  of  age,  125  x>ounds  weight. 

Experiment  No,  1. — ^Twelve  ounces  ii^ected  into  the  rectal  bag;  distended  the  rectum 
to  promontoiy  of  sacrum;  water  increased  to  15  ounces;  rectum  distended  to  a  point  two 
inches  beyond  the  promontoiy  of  the  sacrum. 

Experiment  No.  2. — ^Fifteen  ounces  remaining  in  the  rectal  bag;  six  ounces  were 
iigected  into  the  bladder;  peritoneum  even  with  the  crest;  water  in  the  bladder 
increased  to  12  ounces;  peritoneum  elevated  two  and  a  half  inches. 

Exptrvn/etd  No,  S, — ^Water  in  bladder  let  out;  water  in  rectal  bag  increased  from  15 
to  23  ounces;  rectum  distended  to  a  point  three  inches  beyond  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum ;  muscular  fibres  gave  way  in  a  longitudinal  direction  on  each  side  of  the  medium 
line  of  the  gut  and  opposite  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

Subject  No.  xxii.— August  24th.  Male,  forty  years  of  age,  160  pounds  weight. 
Injected  12  ounces  into  the  rectal  bag  and  eight  into  the  bladder;  made  a  cut  into  the 
bladder  without  seeing  or  ii^uring  the  peritoneum.  Apex  of  bladder  one  inch  above 
crest ;  rectum  distended  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

In  this  case  had  considerable  trouble  to  keep  the  bag  in  the  rectum,  on  account  of 
the  lax  and  distended  anus.  When  6  ounces  of  water  were  injected,  the  bag  began  to 
bulge  from  the  anus,  and  came  out  altogether  when  eight  ounces  were  in.  Reintro- 
duced the  bag  and  applied  a  compress  to  the  ])erineum  while  twelve  ounces  were 
injected,  then  injected  eight  ounces  into  the  bladder;  when  the  bladder  was  exposed  it 
was  not  distoided,  was  very  lax  and  fell  away  ftom  the  abdominal  wall.  It  was 
opened  with  difficulty  and  considerable  more  laceration  of  the  connective  tissue  back  of 
the  pubes  than  was  necessaiy,  had  the  bladder  been  comfortably  filled  and  pressed 
agionst  the  abdominal  wall.  In  the  latter  condition,  as  I  have  frequently  observed,  the 
bladder  and  abdominal  wall  are  practically  inseparable;  the  bladder  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wound  and  bulges  into  it  slightly;  when  the  transversalis  &scia  is  opened  abso- 
lutely no  separation  of  the  connective  tissue  about  the  bladder  is  made  in  such  a  case. 

Let  ont  the  water  fiom  the  bladder;  increased  the  water  in  the  rectal  bag  to  twenty 
ounces,  when  the  bag  burst;  the  rent  took  place  closeto  where  the  injecting  pipe  entered 
the  bag;  a  round  piece  as  large  as  the  little  finger  nail  was  completely  torn  out;  was 
holding  a  compress  against  the  anus  at  the  time,  and  there  was  considerable  pressure 
felt  in  the  syringe.  I  was  trying  to  burst  the  gut;  with  one  hand  in  the  abdomen  felt  the 
laige  bowel  distending  two  inches  beyond  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  The  gut  was 
not  ruptured. 

Subject  No.  xxin.  August  25th. — ^Female,  fifty  years  of  age,  110  pounds  weight; 
dead  five  hours;  body  yet  warm. 

Injected  fifteen  ounces  into  the  rectal  bag  and  twelve  ounces  into  the  bladder;  cut 
into  the  bladder  without  seeing  or  injuring  the  peritoneum  ;  apex  of  the  bladder  three 
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inches  above  crest;  bladder  only  moderately  distended;  lays  close  against  the  abdominal 
wall;  drew  bladder  into  wound  and  opened  it;  there  escaped  not  an  ounce  of  water, 
showing  the  bladder  was  not  much  distended  or  pressed  upon  by  the  dilated  rectum. 
Rectum  distended  to  promontory  of  sacrum  and  against  the  arch  of  the  pubes  tight 
enough  to  prevent  the  water  in  the  bladder  from  escaping  at  the  urethra.  When  the 
water  was  let  out  of  the  bladder  its  base  was  easily  explored  with  the  inde^  finger. 
It  was  not  more  than  two  inches  below  the  cutaneous  sur&oe. 

Experiment  No,  S. — Put  the  bag  in  the  vagina  and  injected  six  ounces  into  it;  this 
dilated  the  vagina  completely,  but  would  have  had  no  effect  on  the  distended  bladder. 
I  think,  for  the  distention  did  not  f<^ow  up  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  ;  the  distention 
did  not  pass  behind  the  bladder. 

Subject  No.  xxiv. — ^August  25th.     Male,  forty  years  of  age,  120  x>ounds  weight. 

Experiment  No.  1. — Ii^ected  twelve  ounces  into  the  rectal  bag  and  eight  into  the 
bladder;  this  caused  a  slight  bulging  of  the  bag  ftom  the  anus,  and  the  bladder  stood 
up  well  defined;  there  was  considerable  resistance  felt  in  the  syringe  on  filling  the  bag, 
but  little  or  none  on  distending  the  bladder.  Cut  into  the  bladder;  its  ai)ex  was  three 
inches  above  the  crest;  bladder  lay  close  to  abdominal  wall  and  seemed  to  be  f\illy  dis- 
tended; on  opening  the  transveraalis  &scia  the  bladder  bulged  into  the  wound;  four 
ounces  gushed  out  when  the  bladder  was  opened,  showing  the  bladder  had  been  tightly 
compressed;  rectum  distended  to  promontory  of  sacrum. 


ANATOMICAL  AND  SURGICAL   CONSIDERATIONS  OP  THE  SITE 
OF  A  URINARY  FISTULE. 

CONSIDl^RATIONS  ANATOMIQUES  ET  CHIRURGIQVES   DE  L'EMPLACEMENT 
D'UNE  FISTULE  URINAIRE. 

ANATOMISCH-CHIRURGISCHE  BETRACHTUNQEN  DBS  SITZB3  DER  HABKFISrEL. 

BY  WM.  C.  WILE,  M.D., 
Danburj,  Conn. 

In  presenting  the  following  paper,  I  lay  myself  open  to  unavoidable  criticism  ;  in 
one  sense,  it  should  have  been  brought  within  the  province  of  surgery,  yet  it  is  not  the 
suigeon's  but  the  anatomist's  knowledge  I  seek.  These  two,  that  is  anatomy  and 
suigery,  are  so  closely  allied  that  one  is  but  the  other  applied  ;  and  when  the  surgeon's 
skill  fails  to  bring  us  to  the  desired  goal,  we  seek  the  anatomist,  and  look  for  enlight- 
enment at  the  fountain  head.  So  now,  where  so  many  differ,  let  us  see  if  we  can  glean 
a  thought  to  guide  us  into  the  proper  path,  from  those  who  are  so  fitmiliar  with 
nature's  construction.  Knowing  from  experience  what  these  requests  portend,  I  have 
purposely  curtailed  my  article  to  its  utmost  limits,  hoping  the  time  taken  therefirom 
will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  which  may  ensue,  and  sincerely  hope  that  this 
exchange  of  thought  may  elaborate  lasting  results. 

The  subject  that  I  seek  discuasion  on  is  the  best  site  for  the  construction  of  an 
artificial  urethra  when  the  natural  passage  way  has  become  impervious  through  the 
senile  changes  wrought  in  the  prostatic  surrounding  of  the  canal,  or  occlusion  superin- 
duced by  malignant  growths.  I  will  illostrate  the  necessity  of  such  a  procedure  by 
relating  a  characteristic  case. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  1885  I  was  called  to. a  man,  seventy-seven  years  old,  suffering 
from  retention  of  nrine.  He  had  been  an  invalid  for  a  long  time,  his  condition  being 
brought  abont  by  an  enlarged  prostate.  Despite  regular  and  systematic  bougieing,  the 
canal  had  continued  slowly  and  progreasiYely  decreasing  in  calibre  until  the  night 
before  I  saw  him,  when  he  could  no  longer  use  his  catheter.  I  finally  succeeded  in 
introducing  my  smallest  instrument,  a  number  one,  and,  to  my  consternation,  but  the 
slightest  amount  of  fluid  escaped.  I  palpated  the  abdomen  and  found  a  tumor  extend- 
ing almost  to  the  xmibilicus,  which  unquestionably  was  the  bladder.  A  few  stringy 
clots  could  be  removed  from  the  urethra,  and  I  was  loth  to  recognize  the  bladder  being 
filled  wit^  coagulated  blood.  After  considerable  manipulation,  which  was  negative  in 
result  in  80  fihr  as  draining  any  of  the  contents  was  concerned,  I  resorted  to  ii^ections 
of  hot  water  strongly  impregnated  with  pepsin.  This  succeeded  in  rendering  it  soluble, 
and  the  bladder  was  finally  emptied.  It  was  the  last  time  an  instrument  could  be 
passed  through  the  urethra,  which  eight  or  ten  hours  afterward,  despite  all  medicinal 
treatment,  had  become  absolutely  impervious. 

The  question  now  presented  itself,  What  shall  I  do  for  the  best  interests  of  my 
patient?  There  was  an  immediate  need  to  be  alleviated,  and  a  futurity  to  be  borne 
in  mind ;  suffering  to  be  relieved  and  permanent  benefit  to  be  derived.  A  horse- 
hair, even,  could  no  longer  be  passed.  The  viscus  was  again  filled,  and  suffering  was 
intense ;  so  great  was  the  latter  that  I  feared  the  patient  might  ftilfill  his  threats  of 
seeking  immunity  in  death.  After  much  thought,  I  decided,  finally,  on  perineal  sec- 
tion, deeming  it  best  for  the  x^^ent,  despite  his  almost  hopeless  condition,  and  the 
gravity  of  the  operation  in  one  of  such  an  advanced  age,  in  whom  all  the  signs  of 
advimced  senilily  were  already  so  well  marked,  and  who,  among  all  the  other  un&vor- 
able  symptoms,  presented  that  grave  one  of  atheromatously  degenerated  arteries.  But 
before  me  shone  the  motto  :  He  who  risks  nothing,  will  not  gain. 

On  the  following  day,  with  the  assistance  of  my  Mend,  Dr.  J.  J.  Berry,  of  Porte- 
month,  New  Hampshire,  I  made  a  perineal  section,  without  the  use  of  a  guide,  at  the 
left  lateral  lithotomy  site.  We  cut  down  until  reaching  the  vesical  sphincter  ;  then 
introducing  a  dilator,  we  forcibly  stretched  the  muscle  to  ite  utmost  limite,  hoping  thus 
to  gain  a  temporary  paralysis,  similar  to  that  attained  in  stretching  of  the  anal  sphinc- 
ter, allowing  the  urine  to  dribble  away,  and  ensuring  the  greatest  amount  of  rest  to  the 
inflamed  org^n,  and  hoping  that  the  pressure  might  exert  a  benign  influence  over  the 
hypertrophied  gland. 

I  then  made  a  tiansverse  incision  through  the  urethra,  one  inch  above  the  superior 
aogle  of  the  wound,  and  dissected  the  canal  out,  from  the  division  to  ite  vesical  attach- 
ment, dividing  the  gland  and  stitching  the  free  end  of  the  divided  urethra  to  the  sides 
of  the  wound.  No  untoward  resulte  were  developed  after  the  operation,  which  lasted 
nearly  two  hours.  The  patient  fhlly  recovered,  the  healing  of  the  wound  lasting  about 
three  weeks.  The  urine  was  retained  in  the  bladder,  and  could  only  be  emptied  on  the 
introduction  of  a  silver  female  catheter ;  the  voluntary  evacuation  of  the  vesicle  had 
passed  entirely  from  will  control.  The  man  died  just  about  one  year  subsequent  to  the 
operation,  from  pneumonia. 

The  interference  we  practiced  has  caused  me  much  thought.  Many  deem  the 
<^>eration  inexpedient,  owing  to  ite  gravity.  But  is  the  oi)eration  not  less  grave  than 
the  disease  ?  Can  suffering  be  more  intense  than  that  superinduced  by  such  an  over- 
distended  organ  and  ite  concomitant  inflammatory  stete?  Puncture  or  aspiration 
promise  no  lasting  help.  Were  the  procedure  many  times  more  dangerous  than  it  is, 
I  venture  to  say  there  would  not  be  a  single  one  of  these  poor  sufferers  who  would  not 
eagerly  grasp  after  the  donbtftd  hope  of  ulterior  relief  from  their  intense  agony. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  enormous  number  who  have,  and  will  have,  enlarged  pros- 
tates, we  can  gain  some  idea  of  the  relative  importenee  of  radical  procedures.  Yet, 
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prevalent  as  the  affection  is,  so  divided  are  opinions  as  to  its  relief.  Now,  cannot  the 
anatomist  come  to  our  aid,  and  say,  This  shall  be  the  way,  for  it  is  the  neacesi 
approach  we  can  attain  to  the  normal  condition  ? 

I  cannot  bnt  believe  that  we  can  yet  arrive  at  a  mode  of  operating  in  which  the 
patient  could  obtain  voluntary  control  over  the  contents  of  the  bladder.  The  ftitility  of 
this,  if  a  section  should  be  made  in  the  normal  state,  can,  of  oonise,  be  understood  ;  but 
where  hypertrophy  of  the  ^and  has  for  a  long  time  existed,  we  know  what  an  enormoos 
development  the  muscular  coat  attains.     Now,  cannot  this  be  turned  to  account? 

Pettigrew,  in  his  exquisite  dissections  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder  and 
prostate,  has  shown  how  all  the  fibres  are  arranged  in  a  figure-of-8  manner,  in  a  long  lon- 
gitudinal axis.  They  usually  occupy  seven  strata  and  are  normally  imperfect.  They 
become  ftised  with  each  other,  with  corresponding  or  homogeneous  fibres,  and  with 
fibres  which  are  either  superimposed  or  underlie  them.  The  aggregation  of  these 
fibres  toward  the  apex  Ibrms  the  sphincter  vesicae.  Some  of  them  are  continued  into 
the  prostatic  urethra,  which  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  an  anterior  continuation  of 
the  bladder.  The  fibres  of  the  cervix  are  traceable  into  the  veru  montanum,  which  he 
believes  to  act  as  a  valve  to  the  urethra,  falling  into  the  tube  and  obstructing  it  when  ' 
the  muscle  of  the  bladder  is  not  acting,  and  raised  up  so  as  to  stand  erect  in  the  middle 
line,  and  aUow  the  flow  of  the  urine  when  the  fibres  contract. 

Is  not  this  arrangement  of  the  muscular  element  of  the  organ  analogous  to  that  of 
the  uterus?  We  all  know  that  in  the  gravid  state  of  the  latter,  when  the  exciting 
cause  is  at  hand — that  is,  fcetal  maturity — ^an  expulsive  force  is  developed  in  the 
organ,  which,  to  not  a  little  extent,  can  be  increased  through  the  agency  of  the  mother's 
will.  Now,  in  the  bladder,  where  hypertrophy  and  hyperplasia  of  the  muscular  element 
sometimes  exists  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  cannot  the  urethra  be  transplanted,  or  a 
new  canal  formed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  control  of  the  vesical  contents  be  under 
the  power  of  the  will,  which  shall  make  this  increased  muscularity  subservient  to  it? 
Unhappily,  it  was  not  attained  in  my  operation,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  in  no 
other ;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  it  can  yet  be  accomplished  ;  and  I  ask  of  you  any  aid 
that  you  can  give  me  in  arriving  at  this  result. 


ON  THE  SURGICAL  COLLATERAL  BRANCHES  OF  THE  MAIN 

ARTERIES. 

8UR  LES  BRANCHES  COLLATERALES  CHIRURGIQUES  DBS  PRINCIPALE8 

ARTl^RES. 

t)BER  DIE  CHIRUBGISCHEN  COLLATERALEN  ASTE  DBR  HAUFTAETERIEN 

BY  EDMOND  80UCH0N,  M.D., 
ProfesMr  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery.  Tulane  UnlTenity  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La. 

It  is  a  veiy  remarkable  anatomical  fiEict  that  all  the  main  arteries  of  the  human 
body  give  oflf  usually  but  a  large  collateral  branch,  which  very  often  presents  such 
importance  in  operative  surgery  or  in  surgical  pathology,  that  I  will  call  it  the  mirgieai 
Inxinch  of  that  artery.  It  is  most  commonly  single,  but  in  some  few  instances  we  find 
A  principal  brcmch  and  a  smaller  aceeamry  branch. 

The  type  of  such  surgical  collateral  branch  is  represented  by  the  deep  femond 
(Proftinda). 
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The  branch,  as  a  rale,  oiiginateB  finom  the  deep  portion  of  the  artery,  and  is  dis- 
tribated  to  the  deeper  parts. 

The  Burgical  importance  of  this  collateral  branch  is  not  so  mnch  because  of  its  size 
when  cat,  bat  becaose  it  is  mostly  the  great  anastomotic  medium  by  which  the  blood 
Li  carried  to  the  parts  beyond  the  main  trnnk  when  this  has  been  Ugated  or  when  the 
circnlation  has  been  interrapted  throagh  it  from  any  cause.  It  is,  in  fisust,  the  aa/e^y 
l^ranck  of  the  drcalation  of  the  region  beyond ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  provision  of 
natare,  which  thus  insures  the  nutrition  of  the  distant  parts  against  accidents  to  the 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  these  branches  is  most  important  in  the  following 
-JTMrfAnAftw :  1.  To  properly  manage  primary  and  secondary  arterial  hemorrhages.  2.  In 
treating  piimaiy  and  recurrent  aneurisms  by  compression  and  ligature.  A  lack  of 
the  proper  knowledge  of  this  suigical  branch  may  be  the  cause  that  a  ligature  for 
primary  or  secondary  hemorrhages,  and  for  primary  or  recurrent  aneurisms,  may  be 
placed  improperly  and  thus£Eul  to  cure  the  trouble ;  it  may  also  be  the  cause  of  serious 
operations  being  performed  for  recurrent  aneurisms,  especially  such  as  ligature  of  a 
still  larger  artery,  or  the  extirpation  of  the  sac,  whereas  the  ligature  of  the  surgical 
collateral  branch  would  have  effected  a  cure ;  worse  than  that,  death  has  been  caused 
by  secondary  hemorrhage  because  the  surgeon  was  ignorant  of  the  important  rdle  which 
this  surgical  collateral  branch  plays.  The  files  of  the  journals  show  many  such  cases. 
3.  Also  in  treating  wounds  of  the  large  surgical  veins,  where  it  sometimes  becomes 
neoeasary,  after  ligating  the  wounded  vein,  to  ligaie  also  the  main  artery  beUno  the  largest 
collateral,  when  the  limb  becomes  swollen  and  blue  to  an  alarming  extent,  thereby 
^imimghing  the  supply  of  arterial  blood,  and  equalizing  the  circulation  of  the  limb. 
In  those  cases,  if  the  point  of  ligation  is  not  properly  selected,  gangrene  may  foUow  as 
the  result  of  the  arterial  ligation  itself.  4.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  cases  where, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  a  venous  hemorrhage  cannot  be  arrested  by  the  ordinary 
jneans  and  we  must  ligate  the  corresponding  artery  to  arrest  the  bleeding. 

The  most  important  practical  points  connected  with  this  branch  are  the  following :--« 

1.  The  gravity  of  the  ligation  of  the  main  artery  just  above  the  point  of  origin  of  this 
•eoUateral  branch,  since  the  most  important  anastomotic  channel  is  shut  off  also,  hence,  the 
•danger  of  gangrene. 

2.  The  great  importance  of  always  jp^actn^  the  ligature  on  the  distal  side  of  this  coir 
Jateral  branch,  unless  it  is  decidedly  ihipossible. 

3.  The  necessity  in  some  cases  to  put  a  ligature  around  the  collateral  branch  itself  to 
jiTTest  secondary  hemorrhage,  or  to  overcome  the  return  of  pulsations  in  recurrent  aneur- 
isms  affecting  the  main  artery. 

4.  The  surgeon  should  always  bear  in  mind  when  operating  on  the  main  artery  of  a 
rc^on  or  on  the  surgical  collateral  branch  of  this  artery,  that  the  ligature  is  not  safe 
unless  appHcd  at  least  over  one^Urd  of  an  inch  from  the  point  of  origin  of  the  surgical  col- 
lateral branch.  If  the  ligature  is  placed  on  the  main  artery  immediately  above,  near  the 
origin  of  the  collateral  artery,  the  blood  passing  through  the  collateral  circulation  into 
the  surgical  branch,  and  thence  into  the  main  trunk,  will  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
•dot  in  the  main  artery  between  the  ligature  and  the  origin  of  the  surgical  branch,  and 
the  result  will  be  secondary  hemorrhage.  The  same  result  will  follow  if  the  ligature  is 
placed  on  the  main  artery,  beyond  the  point  of  origin  of  the  surgical  branch,  but  close  to 
it,  since  the  blood  from  the  main  artery  into  the  surgical  branch  will  also  prevent  the 
foimatum  of  dots.  Again  we  will  run  great  risk  of  secondary  hemorrhage  if  we  ligaie 
the  surgical  branch  too  close  to  its  point  of  origin,  since  the  blood  passing  in  a  continuous 
«tream  vnll  wash  out  the  dots  as  fast  as  formed. 

We  will  now  review  the  ifiain  arteries  of  the  body  and  point  out  the  surgical  col- 
lateral branch  connected  with  each  and  every  one  of  them.    In  many  cases  the  point 
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will  be  seen  and  recognized  at  once  ;  in  others  it  may  at  first  seem  a  little  strained,  bat 
npon  second  thought  it  will  be  found  that  the  law  holds  good  all  over. 

(a)  ABCH  of  AOBTA  AND  DIVISIONS. 

1.  Truly,  the  surgical  collateral  branch  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  the  innominai€' 
artery.  It  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  aneurism  than  either  the  first  portions  of  the 
left  carotid  or  the  left  subdavian ;  it  is  by  far  more  accessible  than  the  first  portion  of 
the  left  subdavian  ;  it  has  been  twice  ligated  successfully  for  aneurism  of  the  second  or 
third  portions  of  the  subclavian,  whereas,  the  ligations  of  the  first  portion  of  Hie  left 
subclavian  have  all  failed. 

The  accessory  surgical  branch  here  is  the  right  carotid,  and  because  of  this  it  has  to  be 
ligated  also  in  all  cases  of  ligation  of  the  innominate  artery,  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
blood  through  the  circle  of  Willis. 

2.  The  common  carotid  and  the  internal  carotid  form  really  but  one  artery,  and  its  sur- 
gical collateral  branch  is  the  external  carotid.  All  the  remarks  made  above  apply  with 
force  to  this  artery.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  whether  the  common  carotid  is 
ligated  or  the  internal  or  the  extemaL  Any  ligation  appUed  to  cut  o£f  the  circulation 
of  the  external  carotid  will  not  accomplish  its  object  unless  one  of  two  important  points 
is  attended  to  most  carefully.  We  may  apply  the  ligature  at  the  bifurcation,  but  this 
unnecessarily  deprives  the  brain  of  needed  blood.  It  is  therefore  best  to  llgate  the 
external  carotid,  but  taking  care  to  ligate  at  the  same  time  the  inferior  thyroid,  the 
lingual  and  also  the  fadal  if  it  is  near  by  ;  otherwise  we  will  have  secondaiy  hemor- 
rhage, either  because  to  avoid  tying  their  branches  the  ligature  should  be  placed  too 
dose  to  the  common  carotid,  or,  because  if  the  ligature  is  applied  on  the  external  caro- 
tid at  the  requisite  distance,  the  inferior  thyroid  or  the  lingual  will  be  permeated  by 
the  current  and  will  prevent  the  formation  of  dots.  The  cases  of  Dr.  Wyeth,  of  New- 
York  show  this  conclusively. 

3.  The  surgical  collateral  branch  of  the  external  carotid  Usetf  is  the  oceipiial  artery^ 
on  account  of  its  descending  cervical  branch  which  anastomoses  with  the  ascending  cer- 
vical branch  of  the  superior  intercostal,  from  the  subclavian.  This  anastomose  is  second 
in  importance  to  the  vertebral  in  bringing  the  blood  back  into  an  aneurismal  sac  of  the 
third  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery. 

4.  The  surgical  collateral  branches  of  the  internal  carotid  are  the  anterior  and  posterior 
communicating  branches ;  although  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  surgeon  they  play 
such  an  imx>ortant  part  in  the  surgical  pathology  of  primary  and  secondary  hemorrhages 
and  in  the  return  of  pulsations  in  aneurisms,  that  we  must  count  them  among  the  most 
important  collateral  surgical  branches  of  the  body. 

5.  The  true  surgical  collateral  branch  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  unquestionably  the 
vertebral  artery,  because  of  its  size  and  because  of  its  free  anastomoses  through  the  drde 
of  Willis,  with  its  fellow,  by  means  of  the  basilar  arteiy,  and  with  the  internal  carotid 
through  the  posterior  cerebral  and  the  posterior  communicating  arteries. 

Clinical  experience  teaches  this  most  beautifully  in  the  now  historical  case  of  the 
man  Banks.  Secondary  hemorrhage  having  occurred  it  was  arrested  and  the  patient 
practically  cured  only  after  the  ligation  of  the  vertebral  artery.  Suigeons  are  almost 
all  so  fhlly  impressed  with  this  now  that  ligation  of  the  vertebral  should  be  performed 
at  the  same  sitting  as  that  of  the  innominate  and  of  the  common  carotid  if  we  wish  to 
surely  cure  an  aneurism  of  the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian. 

Banks  was  operated  on  here  in  1861,  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Smith,  of  this  dtj.  This  case  is 
80  instructive  that  although  well  known,  I  will  recall  its  main  features.  The  aneurism 
afifected  the  third  portion  of  the  right  subdavian ;  it  was  traumatic  ;  it  was  of  the  size 
of  a  duck's  egg.  The  innominate  and  the  right  carotid  were  ligated  with  some  effect^ 
but  a  few  days  afterward  secondary  hemorrhage  from  the  distal  end  occurred,  i 
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sitating  the  ligation  of  the  vertebral  artery.  This  practically  cared  the  aneurism, 
though  there  still  remained  there  a  pulsating  spot  no  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg.  The 
patient  remained  in  this  condition  for  ten  years,  when  having  taken  to  house  painting, 
be  used  his  right  arm  altogether  ;  this  started  the  tumor  to  grow  again,  and  he  came 
back  to  Dr.  Smyth  at  the  Charity  Hospital.  The  internal  mammary  was  ligated  with- 
out any  effect.  The  sac  became  inflamed,  and  as  it  threatened  to  rupture,  it  was  opened 
and  the  cavity  plugged  tightly  ;  the  patient  died  a  few  days  afterward,  of  exhaustion 
from  loss  of  blood.  The  body  was  dissected  by  myself,  and  my  report  to  Dr.  Smyth 
published  in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  It  was  found  that  the 
innominate,  the  carotid  and  the  vertebral  and  mammary  were  reduced  to  membranous 
cords ;  none  of  the  other  branches  of  the  subclavian  were  perceptibly  larger,  but  the 
perforating  branches  of  the  aortic  interooetals  and  the  branches  of  the  subscapular  were 
much  enlaiged. 

The  internal  mammary  plays  no  important  part  in  the  surgical  pathology  of  aneurism 
of  the  subclavian  artery.  It  was  ligated  by  Dr.  Smyth  in  the  case  of  Banks,  and  it  had 
no  decidedly  perceptible  effect  on  the  aneurism.  I  would  say  as  much  of  the  superior 
intercostal^  in  spite  of  its  ascending  branch  anastomosing  freely  with  the  occipital^  as  it 
was  not  fi>and  enlaiged  upon  dissecting  the  body  of  Banks. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  other  branches  of  the  subclavian  artery. 

6.  The  soigical  collateral  branch  of  the  axillary  artery  is  the  subscapular.  It  was 
through  the  anastomoses  of  this  artery  with  the  perforating  intercostals  firom  the  aorta 
that  the  blood  was  carried  back  into  the  sac  in  the  ever-so-instructive  case  of  Banks. 
These  anastomoses  were  numerous  and  large.  Dr.  Smyth  and  myself  had,  of  course, 
thought  of  them  as  being  the  channels  through  which  the  right  arm  was  nourished,  but 
we  had  never  thought  that  upon  striking  the  axillary  artery  the  blood  would  divide  and 
atnd  a  retrograde  current  httck  toward  the  heart  into  the  aneurism. 

Had  we  ligated  the  axillary  artery  above  the  origin  of  the  subscapular  artery,  between 
that  origin  and  the  sac,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  Banks  would  have  been  saved  a  third 
time  and  cured  permanently.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
in  such  cases  to  ligate  the  subscapular  itself  ,  nor  to  ligate  the  axillary  below  the  origin  of 
the  subscapular,  since  either  procedure  would  cut  off  the  most  important  source  of  sup- 
ply to  the  arm,  and  would  very  likely  be  followed  by  gangrene. 

T%eposterior  circumflex  may  be  considered  here  as  the  accessory  suigical  branch  of 
the  axillary. 

7.  The  surgical  collateral  branch  of  the  hrachial  artery  is  the  superior  deep  brachial 
(ProAmda).    Its  analogy  with  the  deep  femoral  is  striking. 

The  accessory  branch  is  the  great  anastomotic  which  insures  the  collateral  circulation 
<ai  the  inside  of  the  elbow  by  anastomosing  with  the  recurrent  ulnar  and  interosseous, 
as  the  deep  brachial  insures  it  on  the  outside  by  anastomosing  with  the  recurrent  radial. 

8.  The  surgical  collateral  branch  of  the  radial  artery  is  the  recurrent  radial.  Its  acces- 
sory suigical  branch  is  the  vt  lar  branch  to  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

9.  The  suigical  collateral  branch  of  the  ulmtr  artery  is  the  interosseous,  because  of  its 
anastomosis  above  through  its  recurrent  branch  with  the  great  anastomotor,  and  below 
with  the  anterior  and  posterior  carpal  arteries  from  the  radial  and  ulna;  it  is  through 
this  last  anastomose  mainly  that  the  blood  reaches  the  hand  when  both  the  radial  and 
the  ulnar  have  been  ligated  in  their  course. 

10.  The  accessory  suigical  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery  is  the  deep  anastomotic  branch 
to  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

(b)  thoracic  aobta. 

11.  The  surgical  branches  of  the  thoracic  aorta  are  the  intercostal  arteries,  because  of 
the  important  part  their  anastomoses  with  the  subscapular  artery  play  in  the  surgical 
pathology  of  subclavian  aneurisms,  as  explained  above. 
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(C)   ABDOMINAL  AOBTA. 

12.  Traly  the  smgical  branch  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  the  ecUiac  axiSf  not  so  macb 
on  account  of  its  size,  since  the  renal  arteries  are  larger,  but  because  of  its  anastomoses 
with  the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 

13.  The  only  other  branches  which  might  play  a  rOle  are  the  middle  mcral  and  the 
lumbar  arteries, 

(d)  the  iliacs  and  divisions. 

The  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities  present  points  which  are  the  analogues  of  those 
of  the  upper  extremities. 

14.  The  common  Uiae  and  the  external  Uiac  form  really  but  one  artery,  as  the  common 
and  internal  carotids.  And  just  as  we  find  that  the  external  carotid  is  the  true  surgical 
collateral  branch  of  the  carotids,  here  we  find  that  the  true  surgical  collateral  branch 
of  the  common  and  external  Uiaes  is  the  internal  iliac.  And  again,  just  as  we  find  the 
occipital  and  its  descending  cervical  branch  to  be  the  accessory  surgical  branch  of  the 
external  iliac,  we  find  that  the  accessory  branch  is  represented  by  the  isehiatie  artery 
because  of  its  anastomoses  with  the  branches  of  the  deep  femoraL 

15.  The  suigical  collateral  branch  of  the  femoral  artery  is  the  deep  femoral  or  pro- 
fundOy  on  account  of  its  anastomoses  above  with  the  iachiatic  from  the  internal  iliac, 
and  below  with  the  articular  arteries  from  the  popliteaL  It  is  the  typical  suigical  ool- 
lateral  branch.  It  corresponds  to  the  deep  brachial  in  the  upper  extremity.  The 
femoral  artery  possesses  an  acoettory  surgical  collateral  branch,  which  is  the  great  anas- 
tomoiic, 

16.  The  surgical  collateral  branch  of  the  popliteal  artery  is  the  anterior  tibial^  because 
of  its  anastomoses  above,  through  its  recurrent  branch,  with  the  articular  arteries  and 
great  anastomotic,  and  below,  through  the  perforating  artery,  with  the  external  plantar 
and  posterior  tibial  and  the  anterior  terminal  division  of  the  peroneaL  It  corresponds 
to  the  interosseous  artery  with  its  recurrent  branch  of  the  forearm,  and  plays  just  as 
important  a  part  in  the  surgical  pathology  of  the  region. 

The  following  case,  reported  in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (1886)^ 
by  Br.  David  Jamison,  then  Assistant  House  Suigeon  of  the  Charity  Hospital,  demon- 
strates this  conclusively : — 

**G.  B.  Narcisse,  age  twenty-eight  years,  was  admitted  into  ward  2,  August  28th, 
1884.  His  trouble  vras  a  laige  pulsating  tumor  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  right  leg, 
about  three  inches  firom  the  knee  joint.  He  received  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  leg  two 
years  before  admission.  The  tumor  made  its  appearance  eighteen  months  after  the 
iiguiy.  After  carefhl  examination,  the  diagnosis  of  '  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  ante- 
rior or  posterior  tibial  artery '  was  recorded.  On  September  6th  the  man  was  brought 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform  and  a  ligature  placed  around  the  popliteal  arteiy. 
Pulsation  in  the  tumor  immediately  ceased  ;  the  wound  healed  kindly  and  was  com- 
pletely closed  by  October  1st.  Pulsation,  however,  returned  in  the  tumor  in  two 
weeks  after  the  ligation  of  the  popliteal,  and  the  tumor  commenced  again  enlarging. 
As  the  patient  suffered  a  good  deal  of  pain,  another  effbrt  was  made  to  relieve  him. 
Ooncluding  that  the  collateral  circulation  had  been  established  through  the  posterior 
tibial,  a  ligature  was  placed  on  this  artery  beyond  the  aneurism.  No  difference  was 
noticed  in  the  tumor.  It  pulsated  as  before,  and  by  actual  measurement  was  larger 
and  firmer.  One  week  later  his  condition  had  not  improved.  His  pains  were  sharp 
and  laminating.  The  lymphatics  in  the  groin  were  enlaiged  and  the  feet  oedematous. 
lAige  anastomotic  vessels  were  fotmd  running  into  the  tumor,  which  continued  slowly 
to  increase.  The  tumor  was  now  examined  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Sm3rth,  who  said  that  it  was 
being  supplied  through  the  anterior  tibial,  and  on  his  suggestion  this  arteiy  was  ligated 
on  the  distal  side.    The  pulsation  in  the  tumor  immediately  ceased.    For  a  long  time 
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it  grew  no  smaller,  bat  gradually  the  patients  condition  improved,  and  six  months  later 
he  was  dischaiged  from  the  hospital  entirely  cored. 

**  The  instructing  feature  in  this  case  is  the  ligation  of  an  artery  carrying  a  retro- 
grade or  collateral  current  of  blood  to  a  recurrent  aneurism,  after  the  ligation  of  the 
aitery  on  the  proximal  or  cardiac  side  had  failed  to  effect  a  cure.  We  believe  this  is 
the  only  instance  in  which  ligature  of  the  branch  carrying  the  collateral  circulation  to 
a  recurrent  aneurism  has  been  successfully  practiced." 

17.  The  suigical  collateral  branch  of  the  posterior  tibial  is  the  peroneal  artery,  because 
of  the  anastomoses  through  its  anterior  terminal  branch  with  the  tarsal  arteries  from 
the  dorsal  artery  and  anterior  tibiaL  It  was  evidently  through  this  anastomose  that 
the  blood  found  its  way  into  the  aneurismal  sac  in  the  case  of  the  man  Narcisse. 


ANATOMICAL  POINTS  OF  VALUE   IN   DIAGNOSIS   AND   TREAT- 
MENT OF  SOME  JOINT  AFFECTIONS. 

POINTS   ANATOMIQUES  DB  VALBUR  DANS  LB  DIAONOSTIQUE    ET  LB  TRAITE- 
MENT  DE  QUBLQUB8  AFFECTIONS  ARTICULAIRES. 

WEBTHVOLLE  ANATOMISCHE  PUNKTE  IN  DER  DIAGNOSE  UND  BEHANDLUNO  EINI6ER 

GELENKKBANKHETTEN. 

BY  M.   STAMM,   M.  D., 
Fremont,  Ohio. 

In  preparing  this  paper  it  was  not  my  object  to  present  anything  new,  but  simply  to 
collect  some  scattered  facto  and  arrange  them  in  a  manner  as  they  may  bear  upon  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  some  joint  affections.  The  improvement  of  late  years  in 
our  methods  of  treating  chronic  inflammatory  affections  of  the  joints,  is  of  sufficient 
interest,  on  such  a  momentous  occasion,  where  the  medical  profession  is  represented  by 
its  best  minds,  and  where  the  light  of  their  experience  may  be  brought  to  a  focus,  to  call 
out  a  discussion  and  receive  the  various  opinions  as  to  our  best  measures.  I  consider  it 
of  value  to  speak  of  the  most  prominent  anatomical  points  which  contribute  to  our 
diagnosis,  and  naturally  serve  as  a  valuable  guide  in  our  treatment.  I  trust  I  will  not 
meet  with  too  violent  an  opposition  before  this  enlightened  audience,  if  I  designate 
them  as  chronic  forms,  which  by  some  authors  are  described  as  ^*  fhngus  articuli,''  by. 
ihe  term  **  tuberculosis ''  of  the  joints.  Recent  investigations,  at  least,  have  accumu- 
lated viduable  evidence  which  will  tend  to  strengthen  this  view;  and  among  modem 
snigeons  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition  to  adopt  this  name.  I  might  farther 
state,  that  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some  other  forms  of  acute  and 
chronic  joint  affections,  as  a  result  of  infectious  diseases,  t.  e,,  measles,  scarlatina, 
rheumatism  or  syphilis.  But,  as  their  histoiy  generally  enables  us  to  make  a  correct 
diagnosis,  and  as  their  treatment  differs  very  little  from  the  one  to  be  described  in  this 
paper,  I  did  not  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  speak  of  them  in  a  special  way 
here.  As  each  joint  presents  some  anatomical  features  of  its  own,  which  naturally 
influence  our  views  in  regard  to  diagnosis  and  treatment,  it  may  be  best  to  treat  of  each 
one  separately.  It  was  my  intention  to  speak  of  all  the  joints  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  but  as  this  would  exceed  the  allotted  space,  I  have  only  chosen  the  hip, 
knee  and  ankle  joints. 
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COXITIS,    OE  TUBEBCUL08I8  OF  THE  HIP  JOINT. 

It  is  of  some  practical  value  to  divide  this  affection  into  three  stages.  We  notice 
first  a  certain  fixity  of  the  joint,  and  in  the  erect  position  of  the  patient  the  sospectcd 
limh  has  a  tendency  to  slight  abduction  and  flexion  at  the  knee  and  hip  joint,  but  the 
feet  stand  parallel  with  each  other.  The  gluteal  region  becomes  flattened  and  the 
gluteo-femoral  crease  is  lower  and  not  as  deep  as  on  the  healthy  side.  We  should  not 
Ibrget  to  test  the  rigidity  or  mobility  of  the  joint,  at  least  of  some  muscles,  t.  6.,  the 
psoas  magnus,  iliacus  intemus  or  the  adductors.  For  this  purpose  the  patient  should 
be  placed  on  the  table  and  laid  flat  upon  his  back,  care  being  taken  that  the  whole  spine  is 
brought  upon  the  plane,  which  can  be  done  by  lifting  both  thighs  in  placing  your  ann 
under  them.  To  make  sure  that  the  pelvis  and  trunk  are  at  right  angles  with  each  other, 
we  may  draw  a  line  from  the  centre  of  the  sternum  over  the  umbilicus  to  the  centre  of 
the  pubis,  this  is  then  crossed  at  a  right  angle  by  a  line  drawn  from  one  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  iliom  to  the  one  on  the  other  side.  In  health  the  limb  can  be 
brought  down  so  that  the  popliteal  region  will  touch  the  plane  without  lifting  the 
spinous  process  or  upsetting  the  relation  of  the  lines.  We  are  also  able  to  flex  the 
limb  to  such  an  extent  as  to  touch  the  chest  with  the  knee  without  raising  the  pelvis; 
any  impediment  in  this  direction  should,  therefore,  excite  some  suspicion  in  our  mind. 
In  disease  we  find  adduction  also  very  much  limited,  so  that  the  patient  is  not  able  to 
cross  the  affected  limb  over  the  sound  one  without  moving  the  pelvis.  There  is  a  litUe 
more  scope  in  abduction  if  the  limb  is  slightly  flexed  and  rotated  outward.  Pain  is 
occasionally  felt  at  the  outside  oT  the  ilium,  sometimes  at  a  spot  in  firont,  or  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  thigh,  a  little  below  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle.  Oftener,  however, 
we  have  a  pain  near  the  inner  condyle  of  the  knee,  or  over  the  whole  joint.  Various 
explanations  as  to  the  cause  of  this  pain  have  been  ftimiBhed,  of  which  only  the  one 
ascribing  it  to  irritation  of  a  small  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ligamentum  teres,  can  give  us  some  sound  anatomical  reasons.  A  few  years  ago 
an  explanation  was  offered  by  Pick,  which,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  deserves  notice,  at 
least  for  its  ingenuity  and  the  originality  of  his  observations.  He  made  the  deduc- 
tion that  the  pain  exists  in  the  hip  joint,  but  was  erroneously  projected  to  the  knee. 
In  asking  a  number  of  persons,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  anatomy,  as  to  the  joint 
that  was  mainly  used  in  walking,  he  was  almost  invariably  referred  to  the  knee  joint 
In  this  way,  he  thinks,  some  ground  is  fbrnished  for  locating  the  pain  in  this  joint. 
We  should  not  forget,  however,  that  this  pain  of  the  knee  may  also  be  felt  in  other 
affections  besides  that  of  the  hip  joint,  as  t.  e.,  caries  of  the  lumbar  vertebra,  inflam- 
mation of  the  sacro-iliac  joint,  abscess  within  the  pelvis  or  Scarpa's  triangle.  It,  there- 
fore, has  value  only  in  combination  with  other  symptoms.  The  severe  pain,  which  will 
startle  the  patient  from  his  sleep,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  sudden  contraction  of  the 
j^iuscles  surrounding  the  joint,  pressing  the  articular  surfaces  together. 

Second  Stage. — At  this  time  we  have  apparent  lengthening  of  the  limb,  the  foot  is 
everted  in  the  erect  position,  the  knee  is  bent  and  held  a  little  in  front  of  the  sound 
leg.  We  find  the  lumbar  side  curved  toward  the  affected  side;  the  pelvis  is  also  lowered 
on  the  same  side,  and  this  is  what  simulates  the  apparent  lengthening.  If  you  tell  the 
patient  to  keep  the  knees  straight  and  the  feet  together,  he  will  either  bend  the  knee, 
or  get  on  the  toes  of  the  sound  limb,  throwing  back  the  diseased  side  of  the  pelvis  and 
protruding  the  buttock.  Abduction,  flexion  and  rotation  outward  of  the  limb,  which 
are  generally  a  well-marked  sign  of  the  second  stage,  are  at  times  also  found  in  inflam- 
matory processes  outside  the  joint,  t.  e.,  in  front  of  the  joint,  in  swelling  of  the  glands 
or  some  other  periarticular  abscess,  also  abscesses  in  the  region  of  the  psoas  or  iliac 
muscles.  But  we  generally  have  no  great  difficulty  in  making  a  correct  diagnosis 
between  these  conditions  and  coxitis,  except  in  cases  of  psoas  or  iliac  abscess.  Abduc- 
tion and  rotation  outward  in  these  cases,  it  is  true,  do  not  reach  a  very  high  degree,  but 
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we  also  meet  cases  of  coxitis  where  these  abnormal  positions  are  not  very  prononnced. 
We  may,  therefore,  be  somewhat  in  doabt  at  the  beginning,  especially  as  long  as  we 
have  no  other  signs  of  vertebral  affection.  We  know  of  only  one  means  under  such 
circnmstanoes  which  will  assist  us  in  excluding  coxitis.  In  psoitis  an  insurmountable 
resistance  is  only  felt  in  the  attempt  at  straightening  the  limb,  and  the  movement  of  the 
corresponding  extremity  is  only  limited  in  the  abnormal  position.  If  you  bend  the 
limb  farther  you  will  find  flexion,  and  within  this  position  of  stronger  flexion  nearly 
always  rotation  and  lateral  movement  comparatively  free.  This  examination  should, 
of  course,  be  made  gently.  Pain  is- often  felt  on  pressure  in  front  or  behind  the  head 
of  the  femur  or  upon  the  trochanter.  We  should  also  mark  the  swelling,  especially  at 
the  front  part  of  the  joint,  neck  of  the  femur,  or  at  the  trochanter.  Tumefaction  below 
the  great  trochanter,  to  the  outside,  is  not  well  defined;  as  its  consistency  is  not  difler- 
ent  from  the  rest  of  the  limb,  it  appears  as  a  simple  increase  in  size.  It  indicates 
extensive  disease  of  the  neck  near  the  epiphysis.  The  iliac  fossa  should  also  enter  into 
our  field  of  examination.  It  is  best  to  place  patient  on  his  back,  or  slightly  turn  him 
to  Uie  sound  side,  with  the  knees  drawn  up  and  the  shoulders  supported  by  a  pillow. 
Standing  on  the  aflected  side,  place  your  flat  hand  and  fingers  inside  the  iliac  spines; 
press  the  bowels  gently  over  toward  the  middle  line;  after  your  hand  has  pushed  on 
deep  enough  toward  the  sacrum  its  palm  should  be  turned  outward,  and  you  will  get 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  iliac  fossa  and  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Examination  through 
the  rectum  will  often  detect  swelling  where  the  acetabulum  is  affected.  Wasting  of 
the  muscles  is  also  well  marked,  the  gluteal  muscles  are  fiabby  and  the  fold  of  the 
nates  is  found  obliterated. 

The  Third  Stage  is  the  one  of  adduction  or  shortening;  it  is  also  combined  with 
lotadon  inward  and  fiexion.  Swelling  (para-articular)  is  considerable,  especially  at  the 
contour  of  the  joint  as  far  as  the  trochanter,  so  that  its  point  is  not  distinctly  fell  We 
find  the  trochanter,  in  osteomyelitis  or  circumscribed  necrosis,  at  times  enlarged.  If 
suppuration  perforates  the  iliac  bursa,  we  will  have  fiuctuating  swelling  at  the  anterior 
snr&ce.  Not  unfrequently  we  may  find  perforation  above  the  trochanter  minor,  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  obturator  extemus,  and  matter  will  sink  along  the  adductor  muscles. 
Fistuke  below  the  trochanteric  region  will  indicate  an  osteal  process  in  the  trochanter 
or  femoral  neck.  P^foration  may  in  rare  cases  occur  posteriorly  upon  the  edge  of  the 
acetabulum.  We  there  detect  a  hardness  and  thickened  condition  of  the  ilium, 
evidence  of  infiammatory  irritation  of  the  periosteum  produced  by  disease  of  the 
acetabulum.  Of  a  very  grave  nature  are  abscesses  caused  by  perforation  of  the  aceta- 
bulum into  the  pelvis.  They  may  burrow  into  the  small  pelvis  toward  the  perineum 
or  posterior  part  of  the  thigh  down  to  the  knee,  at  times  toward  the  rectum.  Abscesses 
of  the  rectum  may  also  have  their  origin  from  the  lower  posterior  part  of  the  aceta- 
bulum. It  is  quite  difficult  to  recognize  an  osteal  focus  before  it  breaks  through  into 
the  joint.  A  very  grateful  task  it  generally  is  to  remove  a  depot  from  the  head  or  neck 
of  the  femur  which  will  perforate  near  the  great  trochanter.  We  there  find  an  abscess 
or  only  a  soft  spot,  or  a  groove  upon  the  bone;  in  such  a  case  it  is  well  to  follow  up  the 
tract  with  chisel  or  scoop.  Occasionally  we  may  succeed  in  tracing  a  focus  to  the 
acetabulum  and  in  removing  it  from  there.  As  an  example,  circumscribed  abscesses 
may  present  at  the  posterior  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  or  a  focus  in  the  region  of  the 
inferior  spinous  process  may  produce  an  abscess  at  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  below  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  with  slight  coxitic  symptoms.  Although  such  centres  are  not  of 
frequent  occurrence,  they  have  repeatedly  been  removed  and  the  integrity  of  the  joint 
saved.  At  such  a  stage  we  may  have  spontaneous  luxation  of  the  joint,  mostly  pro- 
duced by  the  filling  up  of  the  acetabulum  with  granulations,  and  by  destruction  of  the 
ligamentum  teres.  Where  this  real  luxation  exists,  we  may  suspect  an  osteal  process  of 
the  acetabulum.     NSlaton's  line,  which  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
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spine  to  the  most  prominent  jMtrt  of  the  tuber  ischii,  will  enable  ua  to  estimate  tiie 
amoont  of  dislocation.  In  the  normal  position  the  trochanter  jnst  touches  this  line, 
whereas  in  dislocation  it  will  either  be  foand  above  or  below  it  Bryant's  method  af 
examination,  which  consists  in  drawing  lines  horizontally  outward  from  the  iliac  spines, 
and  from  which  you  then  may  measure  the  vertical  distances  to  the  trochanters  on 
both  sides,  may  also  be  employed.  The  femoral  head  may  be  partly  or  totally  absorbed  ; 
the  acetabulum  also  enlarged  by  absorption,  so  that  the  trochanter  travels  upwaid;  in 
this  way  we  may  also  have  the  appearance  of  dislocation.  A  very  instructive  case, 
reported  by  Yolkmann  some  years  ago,  should  find  mention  in  this  connection, 
because  of  its  difficult  diagnosis.  In  this  case  the  femur  had  been  affected  fVom  the 
neck  down  to  the  knee,  and  it  was  bent  near  the  hip  in  the  shape  of  an  ?,  so  that  the 
ligamentum  teres  was  about  two  and  a  third  inches  below  the  summit  of  the  tro- 
chanter. The  limb  was  considerably  shortened,  adducted  and  rotated  inward.  The 
joint,  under  ansesthesia,  was  slightly  movable,  with  no  crepitation,  and  post-mortem 
.  examination  found  it  intact  No  doubt  the  femur  was  in  a  softened  condition  at  the 
time  when  the  osteomyelitis  had  reached  its  acutest  stage,  from  which  resulted  its 
twisted  shape.  If  diagnosis  had  been  possible  in  time,  amputation  probably  might 
have  saved  this  patient.  ^ 

Treatment, — ^The  first  thing  besides  rest  is  certainly  correction  of  any  abnormal 
position,  and  in  this  regard  the  anatomical  points  mentioned  above  should  be  our 
special  guide.  Plaster-of-Paris  bandage  or  extension  with  weight  and  pulley  are  at 
first  our  best  measures.  After  a  while  Taylor's  or  Thomas'  splint,  also  Hotchinaon'g 
plan  (highnaoled  shoe  on  the  sound  limb  with  a  pair  of  crutches)  may  be  used  to  great 
advantage.  In  a  few  of  my  cases  they  have  given  quite  satisfieu;tory  results,  and  other 
SQTgeons  seem  to  be  equally  well  pleased.  With  Hutchinson's  method,  however,  I 
have  found  it  of  advantage  to  use  extension  at  night,  to  prevent  any  return  of  muscular 
contraction.  Small  abscesses  may,  in  the  milder  forms  of  coxitis,  be  treated  expectantly  ; 
if  they,  however,  get  laiger,  their  opening  should  be  advised.  An  undoubted  case  of 
pelvic  abscess  will  necessitate  resection  to  give  free  exit  to  the  matter,  and  besides  that 
an  indsion  near  the  anterior  snperior  spinous  process  should  be  added,  to  clean  out  the 
cavity.  Multiple  abscesses,  with  fluctuation  in  front  and  behind  the  joint,  demand 
resection,  as  well  as  fistulse,  which  have  no  tendency  to  heal  after  the  abscess  has  been 
opened.  The  experience  of  some  suigeons  leads  to  the  opinion  that  in  about  half  the 
cases  the  acetabulum  is  the  starting  point  of  tuberculosis.  Abscess  or  fistuhe  of  the 
trochanter  should,  as  already  mentioned,  be  laid  open  and  cleaned  out  with  chisel  or 
spoon;  some  surgeons  praise  thermo-cautery  veiy  highly.  This  treatment  is  also 
applicable  in  case  of  abscess  or  fistula  at  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum.  Some  localised 
focus  may  be  found  at  the  upper  part  of  the  acetabulum  near  the  anterior  inferior 
spine;  it  may  reveal  itself  as  a  cheesy  tumor  or  abscess  below  Poupart's  ligament,  a 
little  to  the  outside.  Operations  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  performed  in  this  locality 
and  a  cure  accomplished  without  interfering  with  the  integrity  of  the  joint  These 
localized  processes  are,  however,  not  so  frequently  found  alone,  since  in  most  cases  they 
are  running  along  with  a  deeper  destruction  of  the  joint,  so  that  resection  of  the  femar 
will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  A  probable  diagnosis  of  this  condition  is  gained  by  the 
pain  resulting  from  movement  of  the  joint,  or  a  slight  push  or  blow  upon  the 
straightened  extremity,  especially  where  symptoms  of  coxitis  have  existed  before. 
Spontaneous  luxation  leaves  very  little  doubt  of  osteal  coxitis,  principally  of  the  cotyloid 
region.  In  the  majority  of  cases  we  have  the  iliac  form  of  luxation,  or  then  the  head 
Is  found  in  front  of  the  acetabulum;  even  if  in  these  instances  no  abscess  exist,  resection 
will  generally  be  called  for.  We  not  unfirequently  see  neglected  cases  with  severe  con- 
tracture; as  long  as  they  are  without  abscess  or  fistula  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
reduce  it,  either  with  weight  or  under  anaesthetics.    Should  these  means  not  succeed 
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and  Qnmistakable  signs  of  destrnction  of  the  joint  exist,  resection  with  the  chisel 
should  be  given  preference  to  sub-trochanteric  osteotomy.  It  need  not  be  stated  that 
resection  is  more  argent  where  fistolie  and  abscesses  accompany  the  former  condition. 
Langenbeck's  incision  seems  to  answer  best  in  most  of  the  cases.  This  is  made  in  a 
line  firom  the  superior  anterior  spine  to  the  middle  of  the  trochanter,  in  one  stroke  down 
to  the  bone.  In  this  way  the  capsule  is  opened  and  we  get  directly  down  to  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  femur.  After  having  nipped  the  cotyloid  ligament  (limbus  cartilagi- 
neus),  divide  the  maades  in  front  of  the  trochanter  with  the  knife,  which  is  rendered 
easier  by  pushing  the  index  finger  under  them  and  rotating  the  thigh  outward.  For 
the  muscles  behind  the  trochanter,  repeat  the  same  act  with  rotation  inward.  After 
some  traction  and  slight  adduction  of  the  leg,  cut  the  ligamentum  teres  and  then  remove 
the  head  and  neck  below  the  trochanter.  Sayre's  method  has  also  a  number  of  advo- 
cates: He  enters  the  knife  about  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
and  the  point  of  the^great  trochanter  right  down  to  the  bone.  Keeping  it  there  firmly, 
he  draws  it  in  a  curved  line  to  the  top  of  the  trochanter  between  its  centre  and  posterior 
border,  thence  forward  and  inward.  Oilier  makes  a  somewhat  similar  incision;  not 
curved,  however,  but  forming  an  obtuse  angle,  which  begins  four  finger-breadths  below 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  the  same  distance  behind  the  anterior  superior  spinous  pro- 
cess, running  down  to  the  summit  of  the  trochanter  and  from  there  directly  down  to 
the  shaft.  Neuber  makes  a  curved  incision  down  to  the  bone,  forming  a  semidrele 
around  the  great  trochanter.  The  summit  of  the  trochanter  is  sawed  off  obliquely. 
This,  together  with  the  fiap,  is  separated  from  the  femoral  neck  and  the  edge  of  the 
acetabulum  and  turned  upward.  The  projecting  edge  of  the  acetabulum  is  then  chiseled 
off,  the  neck  luxated  and  removed  with  the  saw.  After  this  the  femur  is  placed  firmly 
into  the  acetabulum,  the  trochanter  fixed  with  nails  to  its  former  point  of  attachment, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  is  united  with  sutures,  leaving  the  lower  part  open, 
which  affords  natural  drainage.  The  advantage  claimed  for  this  operation  seems  to  be 
that  the  diseased  parts  can  be  readily  inspected  and  removed  with  ease.  So  far  not 
much  is  known  about  the  functional  result  A  method  described  by  Koenig  a  few  yeara 
ago,  and  tried  in  a  number  of  cases,  is  gaining  very  much  fietvor  with  some  surgeons. 
Koenig,  after  having  made  an  indsion  similar  to  Langenbeck's,  does  not  separate  the 
muscles  from  the  trochanter  with  the  knife,  but  he  breaks  off  with  the  dusel  the  anterior 
and  also  the  posterior  jMtrt  of  the  trochanter,  leaving  these  parts  and  also  the  muscles 
loosely  in  contact  with  the  shaft.  This  procedure  will  leave  a  small  zone  of  the  tro- 
chanter, which  is  now  obliquely  chiseled  off.  This  gives  better  access  to  the  neck  and 
the  joint,  and  we  can  now  get  in  with  a  fine  saw  and  separate  the  neck.  Some  difficulty 
may  be  found  in  removing  the  head.  This  can,  however,  be  facilitated  by  a  scoop- 
shaped  elevator  designed  by  one  of  Koenig's  assistants.  Should  we  suspect  mis- 
chief in  the  acetabulum,  it  will  be  well  to  remove  a  piece  of  its  posterior  aspect,  so 
that  we  can  fully  oversee  the  ground  and  remove  whatever  \b  diseased.  After  the 
aflfected  bony  parts  have  been  removed,  the  diseased  synovialis  should  share  the  same 
fkte.  A  pair  of  strong  scissors,  of  some  length,  will  be  very  convenient  in  removing 
most  of  its  parts,  except,  perhaps,  a  pocket  near  the  small  trochanter,  which  will  yield 
to  the  sharp  spoon.  Roser's  incision  at  the  anterior  side  of  the  joint  begins  close  to  the 
outside  of  the  crural  nerve  and  divides  the  rectus  femoris,  sartorius,  tensor  fascia  lata, 
etc  Luecke  and  Schede  have  modified  this  by  making  a  vertical  instead  of  transverse 
incision  outside  the  crural  nerve,  beginning  a  little  below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
anterior  superior  spiqe  of  the  ilium  and  running  directly  downward.  Volkmann  con- 
siden  it  a  practical  way  for  enlarging  fistulse  situated  in  front  of  the  joint,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  scooping  out  the  joint  with  the  sharp  spoon,  or  for  the  extraction  of  the  sepa- 
rated head  of  the  femur,  etc.  For  the  purpose  of  resection  it  seems  to  be  a  less  expe- 
dient method. 
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KNEE  JOINT. 

According  to  some  authors  the  synovialis  of  this  joint  seems  to  be  oftener  affected 
than  the  bony  stractores.  In  some  rare  cases  we  have  what  is  now  called  **  hydrops 
tuberculosis,''  which  seems  to  have  almost  its  exclusive  seat  at  the  knee  joint.  Ana- 
tumically,  there  is  no  diagnostic  difference  between  this  form  and  a  serous  qruovitia. 
The  natural  depressions  at  the  sides  of  the  patella  and  its  ligament  are  filled  in  by  the 
exudation  in  a  similar  manner  as  in  the  latter  instance.  The  swelling  wiU  reach  about 
three  fingers  wide  above  the  patella,  and  even  the  bursa  supra-genualis,  situated  under 
the  rectus  femoris,  becomes  filled  up.  The  patella  will  float  as  upon  a  water  bed,  and 
on  pressure  will  dip  upon  the  femoral  condyles.  If  there  \a  only  a  small  quantity  of 
fluid  present  we  may  compress  the  joint  from  above,  so  as  to  get  the  fluid  under  the 
patella ;  on  pressure,  then,  we  get  the  same  sign  of  ballottement.  In  many  cases  we  have 
the  granulating  form  of  synovitis  without  suppuration  as  long  as  the  knee  is  protected 
firom  severe  injury.  This  granulation  is  more  pronounced  at  the  folds  of  the  aqwule, 
near  its  insertion  to  the  sides  of  the  condyles  and  patella.  Fluctuation  is  seldom 
present,  and  if  so,  very  slight  in  comparison  to  the  swelling.  The  contour  of  the 
patella,  as  well  as  of  the  condyles,  becomes  obliterated;  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  joint 
is  globular.  The  swelling  is  somewhat  characteristic,  at  least  it  distinguishes  itself 
firom  the  one  caused  by  serous  exudation  into  the  joint.  In  the  latter  form  the  syno- 
vial sac  is  more  distended  near  the  upper  recessus,  whereas  in  the  granulating  synovitis 
the  swelling  is  more  in  the  region  of  the  condyles,  at  the  joint  line  on  both  sides  of  the 
ligamentum  patellsB.  There  the  granulations,  as  they  increase,  cause  the  sub-synovial 
&t  to  bulge  outward,  and,  as  the  swelling  gradually  lessens  toward  the  upper  and  lower 
region  of  the  joint,  the  knee  assumes  a  spindle  shape.  Abscesses  are  at  times  localized 
near  the  upper  recessus,  and,  when  found  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  tibia  or  at  the 
lateral  surfaces  of  the  condyles,  they  point  to  an  osteal  focus.  Contractures  are  found 
not  only  in  a  position  remaining  within  physiological  limits,  but  also  in  the  most  abnor- 
mal attitude,  which  only  destruction  of  the  joint  would  admit.  Complete  luxations 
are  very  seldom  found,  more  often,  however,  sub-luxations.  Genu  valgum  is  the  prin- 
cipal deformity,  probably  owing  to  constant  pressure  of  the  bony  parts  upon  each  other, 
caused  by  muscular  contractions.  If  inflammatory  signs  have  appeared  before,  and  the 
knee  is  left  in  a  flexed  position,  it  is  fair  to  assume  some  destruction  near  the  external 
condyle.  G^nu  varum  is  very  seldom  seen,  and  in  case  it  should  occur  it  may  be  the 
result  of  an  osteal  affection  of  the  inner  condyle.  Genu  recurvatum  may  follow  an 
awkward  attempt  to  straighten  the  diseased  joint.  Sub-luxation  of  the  tibia  backward 
may  take  place  where  the  ligaments  or  articular  surfaces,  or  both  together,  have  suf- 
fered some  change  or  disintegration.  If  a  case  hfis  not  been  observed  from  the  begin- 
ning, it  will  be  very  difficult  to  say  whether  we  have  an  osteal  or  synovial  afl^tion 
before  us.  A  focus  under  the  joint  surface  of  the  tibia  is  not  easy  of  recognition.  A 
focus  at  the  condyles  or  the  anterior  surfoce  of  the  tibia,  however,  may  at  times  admit 
of  an  accurate  diagnosis  if  pain  and  a  doughy  swelling  at  a  definite  spot  of  the  bone 
have  been  felt  before  symptoms  of  synovitis  have  set  in.  It  is  somewhat  peculiar  that 
ostitis  and  periostitis  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  occur  with  such  great  regularity  at 
the  posterior  surfiice  between  the  long  flexors  of  the  leg.  As  to  the  tibia,  a  focus  is  fre- 
quently found  to  burrow  into  the  joint  at  the  anterior  portion  of  the  memscs  and  the 
anterior  border  of  the  insertion  of  the  capsule. 

Treatment, — Immobilization  and  rest  is  here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  joints,  the  first 
indication.  Plaster-of-Paris  bandage  serves,  in  cases  where  contractures  are  absent,  or 
present  only  in  a  slight  degree,  its  best  purpose.  Extension  may  be  employed  for  a 
short  time  where  contractures  require  it ;  it  will  change  the  points  of  contact  and 
thereby  relieve  the  ulcerated  portions  of  the  joint  Arom  pressure.  Hueter  ascribed  to  it 
also  an  antiphlogistic  effect,  as  the  tension  of  the  skin  and  muscles  produces  a  slight 
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oompreflsic^  with  some  increase  of  intra-articniar  pressure.  Some  authors  recommend 
Thomas'  knee  splint  and  cratches  in  patients  old  enough  -to  nse  them.  In  this  appli- 
ance the  weight  is  transmitted  through  the  tuber  ischii  and  the  foot  does  not  reach  the 
ground.  Where  the  disease  is  active,  it  might  be  best  not  to  correct  the  deformity  from 
the  first,  but  simply  mould  the  bandage  to  the  present  position;  the  muscular  spasms 
will  gradually  subside  and  the  limb  admit  of  more  and  more  extension.  Should  the 
knee  be  fixed  in  a  position  of  flexion  with  slight  displacement  backward,  extension  will 
be  the  best  method  to  reduce  it  It  should  be  used  in  the  longitudinal  axis,  but  may 
also  be  aided  by  a  pulley  in  a  perpendicular  line  to  lift  up  the  displaced  head  of  the 
tibia.  Forcible  redressment  is  only  admissible  in  cases  with  severe  pain  or  spastic  mus- 
cular contractions.  Cicatrices  in  the  popliteal  region  with  extreme  emaciation  of  the 
leg  may  lead  us  to  think  that  the  popliteal  artery  is  embedded  in  the  cicatricial  tissue; 
they  should,  therefore,  serve  as  a  warning  that  no  great  force'  be  used.  In  such  cases 
i^pliances  for  extension  are  preferred  by  some.  Where  the  displacement  backward  and 
outward  is  considerable,  it  will  be  difficult  to  correct  it,  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  the 
ligamentous  structures  at  the  back  of  the  joint,  even  after  the  hamstring  muscles  have 
been  divided.  The  knife  in  such  cases  will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  These  measures 
may,  in  quite  a  number  of  cases,  be  sufficient  to  efibct  a  cure.  But  in  spite  of  all  our 
endeavors,  we  will  find  cases  which  need  some  more  radical  mode  of  procedure.  Typical 
resections  in  children  are  generally  always  followed  by  bad  results,  as  shortening,  and 
oontractoies  will  occur  in  spite  of  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  or  other  splints.  The  con- 
tiaetares  seem  to  be  due  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  growth,  since  more  bone  \b  deposited 
in  the  front  portion  of  the  epiphysis  than  in  the  popliteal  region.  In  view  of  this  fact 
it  was,  therefore,  no  surprise  to  see  it  condemned  by  a  number  of  sui^geons,  and  it  was 
merely  a  logical  consequence  that  some  would  contrive  measures  to  get  at  the  seat  of 
affection  without  mutilating  the  joint  to  any  Jiigh  degree.  We  may  in  this  connection 
state  with  some  satisfoction  that,  in  regard  to  this  joint,  they  have  during  the  last  few 
years  accomplished  surprising  results.  The  antiseptic  period  had  also  in  this  field  of 
suigery  its  infiuence  full  of  blessing.  Some  authors,  as  for  instance  Oilier,  speak  veiy 
highly  of  the  effects  of  actual  cautery,  others  again  of  injection  of  carbolic  acid.  I 
am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  results  recently  obtained  by  partial  resections 
will  encourage  most  all  surgeons  to  imitate  this  plan  of  treatment.  In  children  with  open 
circumscribed  abscesses  we  may  make  an  attempt  to  remove  the  granulations  with  the 
sharp  spoon.  But  in  cases  where  the  fistnlse  have  no  tendency  to  close  in  a  short  time, 
where  suppuration  will  spread  or  where  soft  tuberculosis  rapidly  produces  a  lax  or 
dangling  joint,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  open  it  by  a  large  incision  and  remove  the 
diseased  synovial  sac  and  osteal  foci.  In  adult  patients  we  should  resort  even  with  less 
reserve  to  such  measures  and  remove  grave  fbngi  with  soft  consistency  thoroughly,  at  an 
early  time.  Yolkmann  has  given  this  operation  the  name  of  arthrectomy,  whereas  he 
calls  the  simple  indsion  into  joint  arthrotomy.  Arthrectomy  again  is  divided  by  him^ 
according  to  the  amount  and  anatomical  character  of  the  structures  removed,  into — 

1.  Partial  and  total  synovial  arthrectomy. 

2.  Puiial  and  total  osteal  arthrectomy. 

3.  Osteal  and  synovial  arthrectomy. 

To  judge  by  the  results  so  far  reported,  arthrectomy  seems  to  supersede  typical 
resection  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  almost  an  ideal  result 
has  been  obtained.  As  the  synovial  form  of  tuberculosis  primarily  predominates  in 
adults,  the  total  extirpation  of  the  capsule  seems  to  meet  all  the  indications.  And 
again  in  duldren  who  are  more  predisposed  to  the  osteal  form,  the  primary  foci  are  so 
small  that  they  can  be  removed  without  any  further  destruction  of  the  joint  surface. 
In  the  graver  cases  it  may  be  well  to  foUow  Yolkmann's  advice  to  prepare  them  for 
such  an  operation.    Contractures  should  be  removed  either  by  extension  or  miynnfti 
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Tedreasment  and  the  limb  kept  in  a  fixed  bandage.  A  large  abscess  should  be  opened 
and  scooped  out,  afterward  closed  again  and  well  drained;  where  septic  STmptoms  are 
present,  disinfection  should  by  no  means  be  neglected.  We  shoald  then  wait  for  the 
proper  time  for  arthrectomy,  or  else  the  fhngons  proliferations  in  the  wound,  fistula  or 
abscesses  will  repeat  themselves.  As  to  the  mode  of  performing  this  opCTation,  eyeiy 
surgeon  seems  to  have  his  own  &vorite  plan,  and  too  great  importance  should  not  be 
attached  to  this,  as  long  as  the  object  of  removing  all  the  diseased  portions  of  the  joint 
is  ftdly  attained. 

Yolkmann  prefers  a  transverse  cut  into  the  joint;  this  at  once  enables  him  to  make 
a  digital  examination  and  to  decide  whether  total  extirpation  of  the  capsule,  or  simple 
drainage,  or  scooping  out  of  the  affected  parts  will  bring  about  the  wished  for  result 
Should  you  have  decided  upon  removal  of  the  capsule,  you  enlarge  the  incision  and 
divide  the  patella  transversely  with  the  saw.  Should  the  fVingous  masses  reach  up  to 
the  bursa  extensorum  and  produce  thickening  of  its  walls,  it  might  be  of  advantage  to 
make  a  flap  with  its  apex  reaching  above  the  bursa  and  its  basis  a  little  below  the  joint 
line.  Esmarch's  bandage  is  used  only  in  exceptional  cases,  as  the  acute  angle  of  flexion, 
and  also  the  hand  of  the  assistant,  encircling  the  thigh  flrmly  above  the  knee,  ocmtrol 
the  bleeding  very  nicely.  With  a  number  of  hooks  the  soft  parts,  with  the  separated 
balves  of  the  patella,  are  pulled  widely  apart,  so  that  the  capsule  is  bulging  outward. 
The  entire  capsule  and  also  the  ligaments  are  then  dissected  out  fW>m  the  healthy 
-tissue  with  knife  and  scissors.  The  whole  bursa  extensorum  is  also  extirpated  in  that 
Tegion,  a  few  small  incisions  made  for  drainage  openings.  The  apophysis  of  the  femur 
IS  cleanly  dissected  off  to  the  width  of  three  or  four  flngers,  and  also  the  head  of  the 
tibia  freed  firom  any  portion  of  capsule  or  semilunar  cartilage,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
operation  only  muscles  or  healthy  tissue  are  visible.  Any  focus  visible  at  the  epiphysis 
may  be  scooped  out,  as  it  will  not  interfere  with  primary  union*  After  all  the  tiasoes 
are  removed,  the  limb  should  be  brought  into  slight  flexion  ?nth  careftd  ooaptati<m  of 
the  epiphyses.  The  pateUa,  if  it  has  been  divided,  should  be  united  with  catgut  antores, 
or  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  femoris  stitched  to  the  patella,  in  case  a  flap  operation 
has  been  selected.  Catgut  sutures  or  steel  nails  are  used  where  any  displacement  of 
the  epiphyses  is  expected. 

Some  others  follow  Koenig's  plan  with  great  satisfiM^on,  which  consists  in  wMklrfng  a 
alightly  curved  incision  at  the  inner  side  with  its  convexity  backward.  Beginning  at 
the  tibia  near  the  insertion  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  ligamentum  patella^  you  follow 
the  convex  Une  with  your  knife,  pushing  the  internal  lateral  ligament  back;  after 
having  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  joint  turn  toward  the  middle  line,  wh««  you 
readily  flnd  the  distended  synovial  sac  This  incision  is  everywhere  carried  deep  into 
the  joint,  and  vertically  it  also  separatee  the  vastus  intemus  muscle  along  the  oouxse 
of  its  fibres.  Another  shorter  incision  at  the  outside  of  the  joint,  in  fiont  of  the 
external  lateral  ligament,  will  assist  very  much  in  getting  ftee  access  to  the  sac  in  that 
region.  If  circumstances  should  require,  you  may  nip  the  ligamentum  patellsD  at  the 
inside,  and  even  divide  the  internal  as  well  as  the  crucial  ligaments.  Anotiier  ver> 
ingenious  method,  which  will  undoubtedly  gain  some  followers,  has  been  latelj 
reported  by  Israel,  having  obtained  in  two  cases,  so  to  say,  an  ideal  result.  His  plan 
<»n6ists  in  making  a  large  flap  with  its  convexity  downward;  then  he  saws  off  the 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  that  it  remains  with  the  patellai 
ligament  attached  to  the  flap.  This  gives  him  ample  room  to  remove  the  entire  capsule 
in  connection  with  the  crucial  ligaments  and  semilunar  cartilage.  After  having  inaerted 
the  drainage  tubes  he  nails  the  tuberosity  to  the  tibia.  Primary  union  foUowed  in  hi* 
<!ases  and  patients  were  early  induced  to  use  passive  movement  of  the  joint.  Cm 
patient,  about  eleven  years  old,  can  bend  the  leg  at  an  angle  c^*  100  degrees,  has  full 
strength  in  its  use,  without  any  shortening  and  with  a  natural  shape  of  the  joint 
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H^erich  has  in  one  case  also  treated  the  lateral  ligaments  in  a  similar  manner;  they 
w^e  chiseled  off  ^m  the  femoral  condyles  anteriorly  and  from  below,  and  posteriorly 
left  in  contact  with  the  periosteom.  Riedinger  has  a  method  which  is  also  favorably 
spoken  of  by  some  surgeons.  He  makes  a  longitudinal  incision  over  the  middle  of  the 
patella,  inclnding  at  the  same  time  the  lower  portion  of  the  quadriceps  and  the  tendon 
of  tiie  patella.  After  the  tissues  are  divided  down  to  the  bone  with  one  stroke,  he,  in  a 
corresponding  line,  separates  the  patella  into  two  symmetrical  halves  with  the  saw. 
By  pulling  them  apart  the  joint  can  be  inspected  with  ease,  and  the  extirpation  of  the 
capsule  and  removal  of  the  joint-ends  present  very  little  difficulty.  Anatomically  this 
method  certainly  presents  some  advantages,  ae  the  coaptation  of  the  parts  after  the 
operation  is  simple,  and  immobilization  during  the  process  of  repair  is  also  readily 
secured.  Moreover,  the  way  the  structures  are  divided,  the  ftmctional  result  wiU  not 
be  interfered  with  in  case  movement  of  the  joint  is  an  object  to  be  obtained.  We  may, 
in  not  a  few  cases,  encounter  some  difficulty  in  removing  the  affected  synovialis  from 
the  popliteal  space,  at  least  we  may  experience  some  uneasy  sensation  in  working  in 
such  doee  proximity  tor  the  popliteal  artery.  A  few  hints  thrown  out  by  Zesas  in  this 
respect  may,  therefore,  serve  us  in  good  stead.  He  advises  to  carefully  remove  the 
superficial  granulations  and  then  go  down  directly  to  the  blood  vessels  and  dissect  them 
off  all  along  the  granulations.  In  some  very  grave  cases  with  extensive  granulations 
we  may  be  obliged  to  get  at  the  blood  vessels  from  behind,  in  a  manner  similar  to  their 
ligation. 

T^ical  resections  may  be  carried  out  by  indsions  similar  to  those  referred  to  when  we 
spoke  of  arthrectomy.  The  transverse  incision  with  division  of  the  patella  is  quite  in 
&vor  with  some  surgeons.  Flaps,  with  their  convexity  downward  upon  the  tibia,  or 
upward  above  the  pateUa,  have  also  their  advocates.  My  experience  would  lead  me 
to  adopt  Hahn's  method,  as  in  my  hands  it  presented  all  the  advantages  pointed  out  by 
this  surgeon.  An  indsion  is  made  at  the  inner  side,  starting  from  a  point  as  far  back 
as  possible  at  the  line  of  the  joint,  cutting  the  teiTdon  of  the  quadriceps  close  to  the 
pateUa  and  ending  at  the  outside  at  a  corresponding  point.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  seem  to  be  that  the  wound  heals  faster,  as  it  nowhere  is  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  bone.  It  also  affords  good  drainage  and  freeaocesstoaUthepartsof  the  joint. 
The  patella  also  is  easily  kept  in  its  place  and  hemorrhage  is  not  to  be  dreaded,  as  very 
few  blood  vesBels  are  cut 

ANKLB  JOINT. 

In  IVingous  inflammation  of  the  ankle  joint,  and  especially  where  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  exudation,  we  at  first  notice  in  fhmt  a  soft  swelling  of  the  synovialis  along 
the  extensor  muscles,  at  the  outside  between  the  external  malleolus  and  the  extensor 
digitonim,  at  the  inner  side  between  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  tendon  of  the 
tibiiUiB  anticus.  Posteriorly,  we  notice  it  on  both  sides  of  the  tendo-Achillis,  and  it  is 
often  well  marked  here  when  swelling  elsewhere  is  very  slight.  It  presents  a  somewhat 
diffuse  appearance  as  it  is  kept  down  by  the  deeper  muscles,  and  we  have  here  an  elastic 
touch,  while  in  fiont  distinct  signs  of  fiuctuation  are  exhibited.  These  different  promi- 
nences will  serve  us  to  decide  whether  the  exudation  is  in  the  tibio-crural  joint,  or 
simply  under  the  tendons,  as  in  the  former  case  pressure  in  ftont  will  increase  tension 
behind.  We  have  still  another  sign  enabling  us  to  determine  this  question,  which  is 
also  caused  by  the  exudation  distending  the  tibio-fibular  joint.  By  its  internal  tension 
the  fibula  is  pushed  outward  and  gives  the  ankle  a  broader  appearance.  The  astragalus 
can  now  be  easUy  moved  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  in  striking  it  against  the 
malleoli  we  hear  a  knocking  sound,  ^  ^  bruit  du  choc  mall6olaire. ' '    ( Aubiy . ) 

If  swelling  is  only  present  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  joint,  we  may  infer  trouble  in 
the  talo-calcaneal  joint.    But,  as  a  rule,  the  swelling  of  the  capsule  presents  rather  a 
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doughy  than  fluctuating  feeling,  and  gradually  diffoses  into  the  peri-6ynoTial  taflsoe, 
giving  the  joint  a  spindle-shaped  appearance.  In  affection  of  the  calcaneo-tarsal  joint 
we  have  swelling  on  hoth  sides  of  the  calcanenm,  behind  and  below  the  malleoli,  and 
the  heel  looks  very  broad.  In  case  Chopart's  joint  is  involved,  the  principal  swelling 
is  on  both  sides  of  the  extensors;  at  the  inner  side  about  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid 
bone,  at  the  outer  side  over  the  anterior  process  of  the  os  calcis.  The  fungous  maases 
will  proliferate  toward  the  plantar  side  and  flatten  the  foot;  at  the  dorsal  side  they  will 
spread  under  the  tendons  in  front  of  the  talo-crural  joint.  Somewhat  characteristic  is 
the  form  of  tuberculosis  sequestrum  of  the  tibia  in  smaller  children;  there  we  have 
thickening  of  the  tibia,  with  fistula  and  consecutive  affection  of  the  joint.  A  really 
typical  affection  has  its  origin  in  the  body  and  neck  of  the  astragalus.  PerforatioDs 
here  most  frequently  appear  near  the  insertion  of  the  synovialis  at  the  talo-crural  joint; 
but  they  may  also  penetrate  through  the  cartilage  of  the  astragalus  into  the  tibio-tarsal, 
talo-calcaneal  or  scaphoid  joint,  singly  or  together.  The  bones  which  communicate 
with  the  astragalus  have  also  a  certain  importance  in  regard  to  affection  of  the  ankle 
joint.  The  scaphoid  bone  seems  to  form  an  exception,  as  it  frequently  has  been  extir- 
pated alone  and  no  tendency  to  involve  the  neighboring  bones  was  found.  The  dose 
connection  of  the  three  joints  makes  it  easy  for  these  pathological  processes  to  Ixavel 
from  one  joint  into  the  other.  We  see  this  especially  in  tuberculosis  of  the  ankle  joint, 
which  easily  spreads  into  the  talo-calcaneal  joint,  and  vice  versa.  Less  often  it  happens 
that  an  osteal  focus  of  the  astragalus  simultaneously  involves  the  upper  and  lower  joint. 
Should  the  tibio-tarsal  joint  be  affected  at  the  same  time  with  the  talo-navicular,  we 
may,  as  a  rule,  assume  that  the  primary  tuberculosis  has  its  seat  in  the  astragalus. 
Abscesses  are  rather  frequent,  and  they  develop  at  the  anterior  surface  of  the  joint  and 
spread  along  the  extenspr  muscles  of  the  leg.  In  other  cases  they  may  burrow  under 
the  tendo-Achillis  or  the  flexors  behind  the  malleoli,  especially  behind  the  inner  one.  A 
large  abscess  at  the  anterior  surface  of  the  foot,  breaking  open  in  the  region  of  the  neck  of 
the  astragalus,  almost  invariably  pointe  to  an  osteal  focus  of  the  astragalus.  The  same 
is  true  with  abscesses  over  the  malleoli;  they  generally  indicate  a  process  located  there. 
We  might  think  this  recognition  of  the  exact  seat  and  extent  of  the  mischief  of  very 
slight  practical  importance;  in  flstct,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  the  treatment  is 
very  littie  affected  by  it.  But  where  operative  interference  comes  into  consideration  we 
feel  its  necessity  very  keenly.  It  is  then  important  to  know  whether  the  tibia,  astraga- 
lus or  the  tarsal  bones,  or  the  synovialis  are  involved.  In  most  cases  we  will  be  enabled 
to  establish,  even  before  fistulse  exist,  whether  certain  bones  are  affected  or  not,  as  the 
diseased  tarsal  bones  are  generally  sensitive  to  indirect  pressure.  If  you  wish  to  know 
whether  one  of  the  cuneiform  or  scaphoid  bones  are  affected,  you  steady  the  ankle  joint 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  you  exercise  an  equable  pressure  in  the  directi<m  of 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  foot  successively  upon  each  head  of  the  first  three  meta- 
tarsal bones.  If  you  suspect  the  cuboid  bone,  practice  a  similar  test  upon  the  two  outer 
metatarsal  bones  while  you  steady  the  os  calds.  In  a  similar  manner  you  may  recog- 
nize affection  of  the  astragalus  by  pressure  upon  the  plantar  sur&ce  of  the  calcaneum, 
steadying,  at  the  same  time,  the  leg.  Somewhat  after  this  method  you  may  discover 
the  seat  of  primary  affection  of  the  synovialis  in  the  different  joints  of  the  foot  by  test- 
ing their  Amotion  separately.  You  must  not  forget  that  flexion  of  the  foot  takes  place 
in  the  tibio-tarsal  or  ankle  joint;  pronation  and  supination  mainly  takes  place  between 
the  astragalus  on  one  side  and  the  calcaneum  and  scaphoid  bone  on  the  other.  Afifec- 
tion  of  the  meso-taisal  or  Chopart's  joint  may  be  detected  by  strong  flexion  of  the  fixyt 
in  this  joint.  Passive  movements  in  synovitis  are  generally  very  painfhl,  and  an  exten- 
sive destruction  of  the  ligaments  is  revealed  by  abnormal  lateral  mobility  of  the  joint; 
in  exceptional  cases  also  by  crepitation.    Of  course  this  method  of  examination  will 
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onlj  be  of  Taliie  with  patientB  who  give  expression  to  pain  in  a  reliable  way;  children 
generally  baffle  our  eflEbrta  very  moch  in  this  respect.  Should  swelling  exist  and  no  pain 
be  elicited  in  this  manner,  we  may  snspect  periostitis. 

Trtatmenl, — With  children  a  conservatiye  treatment  is  generally  indicated.  Bnt 
where  extensive  suppuration  exists,  and  where  unmistakable  signs  of  an  osteal  process 
of  the  tibia,  astrag^ns  or  malleolus,  are  manifest,  operative  interference  can  be  recom- 
mended eqtially  well ;  it  will  at  any  event  shorten  the  whole  process.  As  to  grown 
persons  there  is,  in  severe  cases,  less  agreement  among  surgeons  in  regard  to  treatment 
in  this  locality  than  in  any  other  joint.  Some  advise  evidement  of  the  fistulse,  and,  in 
case  notiiing  is  accomplished  by  it,  immediate  resort  to  amputation ;  others  again 
reoommend  amputation  from  the  start  A  number  of  others,  again,  have  their  own 
special  method  of  typical  resection,  by  which  they  gain  access  to  the  afifected  portions 
and  remove  them  with  the  sharp  spoon,  saw  or  chisel.  Hueter  recommended  a  trans- 
vezae  cut  at  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  Joint,  right  through  all  the  tendons  and  nerves, 
but  00  fiir,  and  probably  with  good  reason,  his  method  has  found  no  imitatois.  Busch 
tried  to  get  at  the  parts  from  below  by  sawing  through  the  calcaneum  from  the  plantar 
side,  and  Yogt  would  immediately  begin  with  extirpation  of  the  astragalus  to  get  a  full 
view  and  access  to  the  rest  of  the  portions  necessitating  removal.  These  methods  may 
answer  in  a  few  cases,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  ever  will  be  generally 
adopted.  If  possible,  we  should  avoid  total  extirpation  of  the  astragalus,  at  least,  it 
should  never  be  done  for  the  simple  purpose  of  getting  better  access  to  the  parts.  Aside 
from  the  shortening  of  the  foot,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  adjust  a  proper  shoe,  as  the  heel 
becomes  very  short  We  should  therefore  only  restrict  it  to  cases  where  the  bone  itself 
is  aflfected,  or  the  surrounding  joints,  t.  e.,  the  talo-navicular  and  the  talo-calcaneal 
joint.  The  observation,  tiiat  in  the  minority  of  cases  osteal  processes  start  from  the 
antericn'  region  of  the  tibia  and  astragalus,  induced  Koenig  to  make  the  incision  more 
in  front  He  makes  two  lateral  incisions  in  front  of  both  malleoli,  which  really  frimish 
all  the  room  necessary  to  inspect  the  inside  of  the  joint.  The  inner  incision  begins 
wptm.  the  tibia,  about  1  to  1}  inches  above  the  joint  surface,  between  the  inner  side  of 
the  extensors  and  anterior  margin  of  the  tibia,  opening  the  joint  and  taking  its  course 
downward.  It  is  extended  over  the  body  and  neck  of  the  astragalus  and  ends  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  near  the  prominence  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  This  incision  does  not 
injure  any  important  structures,  and  admits  of  a  very  good  inspection  to  nearly  all  the 
parts  of  the  joint  But  a  fuller  view  is  gained  by  a  second  incision  running  along  the 
anterior  maigin  of  the  fibula  and  ending  at  the  height  of  the  talo-navicular  joint.  If  we 
have  a  tuberculosis  of  the  synovialis,  it  will  bulge  forward  and  can  be  removed  with 
some  ease.  By  elevating  the  soft  parts  you  con  now  examine  the  anterior  and  a  great 
part  of  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  astragalus.  By  making  traction  upon  the  foot  you  can 
oversee  the  laigest  part  of  the  joint  sur&oe,  and  are  already  enabled  to  remove  some 
osteal  foci  as  well  as  the  diseased  synovialis.  Should  the  astragalus  be  affected,  the 
question  will  confront  us  whether  to  remove  only  a  part  or  the  entire  bone.  A  focus 
of  the  body  of  the  astragalus  near  the  confines  of  its  neck  undoubtedly  necessitates 
total  extirpation,  as  it  otherwise  might  break  through  into  the  surrounding  joints. 
With  the  incisions  already  indicated,  we  have  no  great  difficulty  in  accomplishing 
this,  and  also  in  removing  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule.  Any  diseased  portion 
of  the  tibia  may  then  be  removed  by  means  of  the  spoon  or  chisel.  But  should  total 
resection  be  decided  upon,  the  incisions  mentioned  above  will  be  very  convenient 
Koenig,  in  order  to  give  lateral  support  to  the  joint,  removes  the  outer  shells  of  the 
malleoli  with  the  chisel,  leaving  them  simply  in  contact  with  the  periosteum  above 
and  with  the  ligaments  below.  With  a  broad  chisel  he  removes  whatever  is  affected 
from  the  tibia,  astragalus,  and  eventually  some  parts  of  the  calcaneum.  I  have  prac- 
ticed this  method  in  two  cases,  and  am  somewhat  surprised  that  it  is  not  more  generally 
YoLUI—H 
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adopfted  by  the  profesBion,  as  the  claims  made  for  it  by  Eoenig  have  bem  ftdly  siib-> 
Btantiated  in  my  experience.  I  did,  however,  not  think  it  essential  to  chisel  off  a  sbdl 
of  bone  from  the  malleoH,  bnt  simply  preserved  the  periostenm.  In  one  case  I  removed 
about  one  inch  of  the  astragalus,  one-half  inch  of  the  tibia  and  left  the  fibula  intact; 
the  result  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the  shape  of  the  foot  suffered  very  little: 
Some  other  methods  have  of  late  been  published  by  Zesas  and  Kocher,  which  in  their 
hands  fttmished  very  nice  results.  The  method  published  by  Zesas  was  first  suggested 
by  Girard  and  tried  in  several  cases.  The  foot  rests  upon  the  inner  malleolus;  an  inci- 
sion of  about  two  inches  begins  in  fiont,  above  the  line  <^  the  ankle  joint,  at  the  point 
of  connection  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  runs  obliquely  down  to  the  point  of  the 
external  malleolus.  Keeping  the  foot  at  right  angles,  a  horizontal  incision,  bf^nning 
right  at  the  e^mal  margin  of  the  tendo-Achillis  and  passing  closely  to  the  point  of 
the  malleolus  extemus,  then  ending  immediately  before  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus 
tertius,  will  connect  with  the  first  incision.  The  peroneal  tendons  are  then  exposed 
and  each  one  transfixed  by  a  thread  in  two  different  places^  and  thereupon  sepaiated 
with  the  knife  between  the  points  of  transfixion.  After  the  soft  parts  are  dissected  off; 
you  can  readily  see  the  astragalus  and  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  joint.  The  capsule  of 
the  joint  is  split  in  its  fhll  length,  the  ligaments  are  separated  at  their  insertion,  and, 
while  the  foot  is  kept  in  supination,  the  astragalus  is  extirpated  with  ease ;  alter 
this  the  foot  is  luxated  inward.  The  cavity  of  the  joint  is  now  fully  accessible,  and 
any  suspicious  portion  can  be  removed.  The  claims  for  this  method  are,  that  it  aflfords 
a  better  view  and  access  to  all  the  parts  than  any  other  method  so  fax  known.  Quite 
similar  to  this  is  Eocher^s  method;  it,  in  &ct,  seems  to  differ  only  in  the  extemid  inci- 
sion. Keeping  the  foot  at  right  angles,  he  begins  at  the  tendo-Achillis  and  makes  a 
slightly  curved  incision  over  the  point  of  the  external  malleolus,  ending  at  th«  exten- 
8018.  He  also  divides  the  peronei  tendons,  and  afterward  unites  them  again.  Beverdin 
also  has  operated  in  a  similar  manner,  but,  besides,  he  divided  the  tendo-Achillis,  and 
did  not  unite  the  peroneal  tendons.  In  cases  where  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum,  and 
even  the  rest  of  the  tarsal  bones  are  affected,  and  where  partial  resection  mi^t  not 
promise  a  satisfiictory  result,  we  may  resort  to  an  operative  method  known  by  the  name 
*^Wladimiroff,"  Miculicz's  osteoplastic  resection.  This  method  seems  to  have  given 
great  satis&ction  in  about  thirteen  cases.  KUmmel  has  in  one  case  even  removed  parts 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  all  the  tarsal  and  part  of  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  witii 
veiy  good  ftmctional  results.  Miculicz  begins  the  incision  a  little  in  firont  of  the  tu- 
bercle of  the  scaphoid  bone,  and  carries  it  across  the  plantar  surface  to  a  point  behind 
the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  Schattauer  made  the  cut  about  one-fourth  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  anterior  to  this,  running  his  incision  over  the  cuneiform  and 
cuboid  bones.  Then  from  these  points  incisions  are  made  on  the  tibial  and  fibular  side, 
upward  and  backward  to  the  malleoli,  and  these  again  are  united  by  a  horuBontal  inci- 
sion, dividing  the  tendo-Achillis.  Fenger  has  modified  this  method  somewhat  in  order  to 
preserve  some  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  as  the  fear  of  gangrene  of  the  foot 
is  not  altogether  unfounded,  seeing  a  case  reported  by  Sordina.  He  does  not  carry  his 
incision  entirely  across  the  sole  of  the  foot,  but  begins  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
outside  the  tibial  sur&ce  of  the  os  calcis,  below  the  sustentaculum  tali  and  to  a  point 
one  inch  back  of  the  sustentaculum ;  then  it  is  continued  upward  along  the  tibial  border 
of  the  tendo-Achillis  to  the  posterior  side  of  the  ankle  joint  It  is  a  little  more  diflftcult 
in  this  way  to  get  at  the  ankle  and  Chopart's  joint  than  by  Micnlicz*s  method.  But  this 
difficulty  can  be  overcome  to  some  extent  by  separating  the  soft  parts  subperiosteal  ly 
from  the  calcaneum  and  astragalus,  and  by  raising  the  fibular  incision  more  upward 
toward  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  so  it  will  terminate  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  fhmt 
of  the  external  malleolus.  It  is  best  to  begin  the  disarticulation  of  the  ankle  joint  first, 
as  this  gives  more  room  for  the  separation  of  the  dorsal  fiap,  with  the  extensor  tendons 
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and  Ulterior  labial  arteiy,  from  the  neck  of  the  aotragalns.  Chopait's  joint  is  also  more 
readily  diaarticolated  in  this  manner  than  fram  below.  Separation  of  the  dorsal  flap 
from  tbe  astragalus  shonld  be  the  next  step,  and  this  should  be  done  snb-periosteally; 
any  injury  to  the  anterior  tibial  arteiy  is  thereby  ezdaded.  The  preservation  of  the 
extensors  secures  also  more  active  mobility  of  the  toes,  rendering  thereby  the  gait  more 
elastic.  After  this  the  ligaments  of  the  calcaneo-cnboid  and  talo-scaphoid  joint  are  cat 
from  above,  and  the  heel  is  removed.  The  malleoli,  the  articular  sur£Eu:es  of  the  tibia, 
cuboid  and  scaphoid  bones  are  then  taken  off  with  a  saw,  and  if  we  find  any  friither 
affection  of  tbe  bony  parts  we  may  use  the  sharp  scoop.  Should  the  tuberculosis  extend 
along  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  we  may  remove  it  with  the  spoon  or  with  scissors  and 
fixroeps. 
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The  pvesent  paper  will  be  eminently  of  a  practical  natnre.  No  measnreis  herein 
adyoeated  which  has  not  been  thoronghly  tested  and  shown  to  be  of  practical  valne. 

Method, — Believing  that  specialization  is  the  sniest  road  tosnccess,  no  matter  what 
bEKDch  of  knowledge  it  is  sought  to  adyance,  I  have  for  several  years  devoted  a  large 
port  of  my  time  to  the  study  and  treatment  of  spinal  diseases  and  deformities.  It  will, 
tbereftne,  be  nndentood  that  whatever  I  have  accomplished  in  the  way  of  increasing 
<mr  therapeutic  reeonices  for  the  cure  or  amelioration  of  spinal  affections,  has  not 
been  tbe  resolt  of  so-called  '*  happy  thonghts/'  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  the  ont- 
eome  of  persistent  and  laborioas  endeavor  in  this  special  direction,  extending  over  a 
period  of  several  years. 

AimamdMoUve, — ^I  have  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is 
available  for  the  cnre  of  spinal  disease,  the  relief  of  human  suffering  and  the  preven- 
tion of  unsightly  deformity.  I  have  endeavored  all  along  to  maintain  that  frame  of 
mind  so  essential  to  the  avQidauce  of  self-deception,  viz.,  that  of  being  absolutely 
indifferent  as  to  which  one  of  two  or  more  ideas  are  true;  my  only  concern  being  to 
ultimately  arrive  at  accurate  and  trustworthy  conclusions  based  upon  facts  which  all 
trained  observers  can  verify  for  themselves. 

The  Elaboration  of  Means  to  an  End.—la  the  practical  execution  of  the  mechanioo- 
therapeutic  ideas  arrived  at  I  have  spared  no  expense,  time  or  labor  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  most  effective,  comfortable  and  elegant  apparatus.     (In  adopting  this  course 
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I  have  received  much  eooooragement  fipom  the  afflicted,  for  in  my  profiBflsioDal  capadtgr 
the  one  question  which  I  have  been  most  frequently  and  earnestly  besought  to  answer 
by  anxious  parents  bringing  children  for  treatment  of  spinal  disease  or  deformity  is, 
What  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  relief  and  cure  of  my  child  ?  What  is 
the  most  serviceable,  comfortable  and  least  conspicuous  form  of  support  for  him  to 
wear?  The  prime  question  has  not  been,  as  so  many  physicians  seem  to  think,  '*  How 
much  will  treatment  cost,  and  what  is  the  cheapest  apparatus  that  can  be  used  ? ''} 

Though  I  have  received  much  encouragement  from  this  source,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  any  one  to  adequately  appreciate  the  ground  gone  over,  who  is  not  practically 
familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  procuring  competent  workmen  to  carry  out  novel 
mechanical  ideas,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  frequent  encounter  of  what'at  first  appear  to 
be  insurmountable  obstacles,  and  who  has  never  shouldered  the  burden  of  the 
enormous  number  of  perplexing  details  which  continually  present  themselves  while 
conducting  to  a  successful  issue  a  series  of  mechanical  experiments. 

BesuU. — The  invention  of  the  spinal  corset  herein  described  was  made  over  four 
years  ago.  Desiring  above  all  things  to  be  absolutely  accurate  in  my  statements  regard- 
ing it,  the  corset  has  thus  lar  been  used  without  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
medical  profession.  Since  its  invention  I  have  been  engaged  in  elaborating  it,  and  in 
making  a  most  thorough  and  extensive  test  of  its  practical  value  in  tbe  treatment  of 
all  forms  of  spinal  afiections. 

The  uniformity  of  success  which  has  attended  the  use  of  the  appaiatos  herehu  de- 
scribed in  arresting  the  progress  of  that  terrible  malady—spinal  caries  (Pott's  disease) 
— and  in  preventing  the  great  suffering  as  well  as  the  development  of  that  hideous  de- 
formity which  often  results  firem  the  ravages  of  this  disease  ;  its  wonderfhl  adaptability 
to  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  lateral  curvature  and  weaknesses  of  the  spine,  and 
finally,  the  universal  expreasioli  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  patients  wearing  it  as  ta 
its  oomforty  inconspicuousness,  and  elegance,  all  combine  to  encourage  me  in  now 
bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession.  This  I  do  with  the  fhllest  confidence  that 
those  whose  minds  are  unbiased  and  who  will  give  it  a  thorough  practical  test  in  the 
light  of  therapy  and  hygiene  will  be  as  enthusiastic  in  declaring  its  superiority  over 
all  other  forms  of  porteble  supports  as  are  the  members  of  the  limited  circle  of  physi- 
cians and  patients  who  now  know  its  worth. 

DisUncUve  Features. — ^The  distinctive  features  of  my  corset  are,  that  it  is  woven  out 
of  wire  in  the  form  of  thread,  that  the  weaving  is  done  over  an  exact*  form  or  cast  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  meshes,  while  affording  the  most  perfect  ventilation  to  the  body, 
are  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  combine  permanency  of  contour  with  elasticity  of 
support  and  accuracy  of  fit. 

Personal  Q^aUfications  and  Management, — The  ftdlest  success  obtainable  in  the  treatr 
ment  of  spinal  affections  implies  a  high  degree  of  manipulative  dexterity  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon.  He  must  also  possess  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  mechanics  to  readily 
overcome  the  numerous  little  obstacles  that  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  treat- 
ment, which  are  dependent,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  bodily  contour 
and  physical  condition  of  individual  patients,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  satisfoctorily 
considered  in  detail  in  books  or  articles  on  treatment  When  anything  goes  wrong 
with  a  support  which  a  patient  is  wearing,  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  case  should 
immediately  endeavor  to  overcome  the  difficulty  complained  of.  He  should  nei^er 
ignore  its  importance  nor  postpone  giving  attention  to  it.  It  is  requisite  also  that  the 
physician  should  be  sufficiently  fomiliar  with  human  nature  and  the  art  of  giving 

*  Sometimes  the  form  is  modeled  for  therapeatio  or  aesthetic  parpoees  prior  to  the  weaving 
of  the  oortet  In  this  way  a  corrective  action  may  be  exerted  by  the  corset,  or  the  bast  may 
be  given  any  desired  form. 
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directicms,  to  secnre  the  hearty  ooopeiation  of  those  interested  in  the  carrying  out  of 
any  plan  of  treatment  laid  down  for  individual  patients. 

IbeAnofopy.— -Success  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  spinal  diseases,  deformities  and 
weaknesses  implies  a  knowledge  of,  and  personal  familiarity  with,  a  very  oonsiderable 
number  of  technical  details.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  matters  of  general  applica- 
bility, and,  therefore,  will  be  considered  first. 

Fundamental  Ideas  Regarding  the  Support  of  the  Body  Proper  for  the  Cure  of  Disease , 
the  Belief  of  Suffering  or  the  Arrest  of  Deformity.* — If  mechanical  support  is  to  be  util- 
ised as  a  therapeutic  agent,  a  definite  idea  should  be  entertained  by  the  physician  as  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  production  of  its  beneficial  effects.  Otherwise,  he  who  uses 
such  means  may  some  day  wake  up  to  find  that  he  has  been  the  credulous  supporter  of 
authority  or  the  blind  follower  of  the  teachings  of  tradition,  rather  than  an  intelligent 
institator  of  remedial  measures  the  rationale  of  which  he  thoroughly  comprehends. 

The  Normal  Spinal  CcAumn. — ^Viewing  the  normal  spinal  column,  stripped  of  its 
appendages,  we  see  that  it  presents  a  graceful  curvilinear  outline,  that  the  vertebral 
bodies,  with  their  respective  processes  and  articular  facets,  alternately  rest  upon  and 
are  supported  by  intervertebral  substances. 

^nal  Caries  or  PotCs  Disease, — ^When  caries  of  the  spine  has  progressed  to  the  stage 
of  deformity,  the  anatomical  relationship  of  the  different  parts  of  the  vertebral  column 
to  each  other  becomes  changed.  A  good  idea  of  the  disastrous  nature  and  extent  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  when  the  disease  is  not  properly  treated  from  the  first,  can  be 
gained  by  a  description  of  the  vertebral  column  of  a  child,  aged  four  years,  who  was 
brought  to  me  for  treatment.  The  bodies  of  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal 
vertebne  were  the  seat  of  disease.  The  necrosed  remnants  of  the  bodies  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebis  lay  loosely  in  a  capacious  abscess  sac  anterior  to  the  spinal 
cord.  There  was  marked  thickening  of  the  periosteum  anteriorly,  together  with  the 
usual  inflammatory  fhsion  of  the  periosteum  and  cord  membranes,  forming  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  abscess  cavity. 

These,  then,  are  ^e  terrible  ravages  of  disease  which  the  surgeon  is  obliged  to  £em», 
and  which  he  seeks,  through  the  agency  of  mechanical  and  other  remedial  measures,  to 
aid  nature  in  repairing.  Owing  to  the  inaocessibleness  of  the  diseased  areas  of  bone, 
they  being  buried  deeply  beneath  the  soft  parts,  it  would,  at  first  sight,  seem  as  if  the 
surgeon  were  utterly  powerless  to  aid  nature  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  a  cure. 
But  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  elaborate  a  rational  basis  for  mechanical  support  in  diseases 
of  t^  spine. 

In  ostitis,  or  caries  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  the  establishment  and  consummation,  of 
reparative  processes  depend  upon  the  material  lessening  and  final  arrest  of  irritation  at 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  feasible,  in  my  judgment,  to  more  or  less 
effidctually  interrupt  or  prevent  the  transmission  of  all  mechanical  irritation  to  the  seat 
of  disease.    The  sources  of  such  irritation  are  : — 

1.  That  which  is  caused  by  undue  pressure  at  the  infiammatory  focus,  from  super- 
imposed bodily  weight 

2.  That  which  results  from  jars  or  vibratory  impulses  due  to  the  impact  of  the  feet 
against  the  ground  in  walking,  and  which  are  imparted  to  and  conducted  up  along  the 
bony  framework  to  the  seat  of  disease.! 

•  See  leading  article  on  this  subject,  by  author,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Record  for  July 
16th,  1887. 

t  See  paper,  by  author,  entitled, ''  The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Mechanioo-Therapy  in  Hip 
Diseftse,  based  on  a  oonsidenttion  of  Clinical,  Pathological  and  Physico-Physiological  Data,  with 
*  description  of  New  Forms  of  Elastic  Tension  Hip  Splints."  Read  before  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  Tork,  February  6th»  1884.     The  New  York  Medical  Joumalf  March  15th, 
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3^  Jais  which  result  fix>m  riding  in  vehicles  of  any  kind,  and  which  are  transmittod 
along  the  bony  framework  to  the  seat  of  disease. 

4.  Direct  blows  or  concussion  resulting  from  &lls. 

The  relief  of  irritation  from  the  first-named  cau^e,  viz. :  superimposed  wei^t, 
involves  the  use  of  an  apparatus  which  will  either  transfer  the  weight  of  the  parts  of 
the  body  above  the  seat  of  disease  to  healthy  parts  below,  or  to  some  source  of  support 
other  than  the  body  of  the  patient.  The  relief  of  irritation  fix^m  the  second  and  third 
named  sources,  resulting  in  jars  or  vibratory  impulses,  involves,  in  addition  to  the 
thorough  vertical  sustentation  of  the  patient,  the  use  of  an  apparatus  which  will,  at  the 
same  time,  deflect  or  interfere  with  the  transmission  of  jars  or  vibratory  impulses 
along  the  bony  framework  to  the  seat  of  disease.  Tliis  can  be  acoompUabed  only  by 
the  use  of  an  elastic  or  resilient  apparatus.  To  guard  against  irritation  from  the  last- 
named  sources  necessitates  the  use  of  an  apparatus  which  is,  in  itself,  a  coat  of  mail,  and 
is,  at  the  same  time,  a  resilient  support. 

But,  how  is  relief  from  irritation  to  aid  repair?  The  answer  is  tliis  :  In  all  inflam- 
matory lesions  of  bone  we  have  the  formation  of  new  or  embryonic  cells.  If  the  irri- 
tation at  the  seat  of  disease  be  excessive,  these  oeUs  will  break  down  and  form  waste 
products.  If,  however,  the  irritation,  be  not  too  great,  they  become  developed  into 
healthy  bone  tissue.* 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that /or  the  cure  of  caries  or  PoU^e  diaeaae  of  the  tpime,  we  have 
a  dear  indication  for  the  reUef  of  mechanical  irritation  by  means  of  mechanical  appli- 
ances, and  just  in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  we  are  practically  able 
to  carry  out  this  indication  will  reparative  processes  be  established. 

Furthermore,  experience  has  taught  us  that,  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  the  complete 
and  permanent  removal  of  undue  bodily  weight  above  the  seat  of  disease  will  be  found 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  overcome  the  pain  resulting  from  pressure 
upon  sensory  nerves.  Finally,  for  the  prevention  of  deformity  in  Pott's  disease,  we 
have  learned  that  no  success  will  attend  treatment  unless  the  vertebral  bodies  are  k^ 
fiom  falling  together  by  the  removal  of  superimposed  bodily  weight 

Again,  when  there  is  no  longer  any  inflammation,  when  the  morbid  process  has 
been  transformed  into  physiological  action,  or  the  vertebrse  more  or  less  thoroughly 
anchylosed,  there  may  yet  remain  the  indication  for  support.  This  is  always  true  in 
those  cases  where  the  disease  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  seriously  deform  the  spine,  and 
thus  by  interfering  with  its  normal  linear  continuity,  impair  its  supporting  power. 

Lateral  Curvature. — In  lateral  curvature  the  overtaxing  of  the  spine  by  superim- 
posed bodily  weight  is  a  potent  foctor  in.  the  production  of  the  deformity  and  the  conse- 
quent i>ressure  upon  nerves.  In  support  of  this  statement,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall 
the  £uniliar  experiment  of  making  linear  traction  upon  the  spine  for  the  temporary 
reduction  or  obliteration  of  deformity,  and  in  aggravated  cases,  for  the  relief  of  pain, 
and  in  this  way  to  relieve  the  spine  of  its  imdue  burden.  The  use  of  any  mechanical 
appliance  in  which  it  is  sought  to  overcome  the  spinal  deformity  by  means  of  foroe 
applied  through  levers,  will  result  in  disappointment. 

Linear  traction  on  the  spine  is  the  most  efficacious  method  known  of  reducing  all 
forms  of  lateral  curvature.  Such  traction  can  only  be  applied  with  ftill  efficiency 
through  gymnastic  exercises.  The  tendency  of  all  supports,  if  worn  constantly,  is  to 
lessen  the  power  of  the  spinal  muscles,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  in  true  rotatory 

May  3d,  and  May  24th,  1884.    The  Proeeedingt  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  SUte  of  New  York, 
1885. 

*yide  ''Manual  Pathological  Histology,"  by  Comil  k  Ranvier,  translated  by  A.  M.  Hart, 
Vol.  I,  p.  116.  ''Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  embryonic  tissue,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
reprodnce  the  tissae  of  the  region  in  which  it  is  situated."    London,  1882. 
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bitend  cmratiire.  In  lateral  curvature  there  is  no  new  formation  of  bone  taking  place 
which  is  to  ultimately  act  as  a  prop  to  strengthen  the  spine,  as  in  the  case  of  Pott's 
disease.  It  thus  follows  that  spinal  supports  must  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution 
in  this  elafls  of  cases.  Otherwise,  through  the  weakening  effect  which  they  have  upon 
the  muscles,  and  by  the  neglect  of  gymnastic  exercises,  the  patient  will  soon  be 
rendered  more  helpless,  when  the  support  is  temporarily  remoyed,  than  at  the  inception 
of  treatment,  before  any  support  was  applied. 

Thai  again,  as  in  Pottos  disease,  so  in  examples  of  true  rotatory  lateral  curvature, 
when  the  deformity  has  become  so  marked  that  all  hope  of  diminishing  it  to  any  con- 
flidenble  extent  must  be  given  up,  there  yet  remains  the  indication  for  lessening  the  * 
harden  of  the  spine  by  providing  a  suitable  support ;  for  while  the  weight  of  the  body 
remains  about  the  same,  the  normal  spinal  curves  have  been  so  seriously  distorted  that 
the  wJnmn  can  no  longer  perform  the  function  of  supporting  the  body,  and  the  result 
it  great  discomfort  to  t^  unfortunate  victim. 

In  an  these  cases  the  patient  will  always  be  made  more  comfortable  by  the  wearing 
of  a  suitable  spinal  support  These  patients  should,  however,  never  be  led  into  the 
belief  that  they  will,  after  a  more  or  less  prolonged  course  of  treatment,  be  able  to  go 
about  ansupported  with  as  much  comfort  as  while  wearing  a  suitable  support. 

Ihntmatie  Spinal  Curvature. — ^There  is  a  form  of  lateral  curvature  which  occurs 
nost  frequently  in  male  adults,  and  is  directly  traceable  to  injury  of  some  of  the  soft 
parts  outlying  the  spinal  column  proper.  Cure  is,  as  a  rule,  rapidly  brought  about  in 
all  such  cases  by  wearing  an  efficient  and  properly  adjusted  support  for  a  short  time, 
theieby  restoring  the  body  to  its  normal  position  and  relieving  the  injured  tissues  of 
undue  irritation  during  the  period  of  repair. 

8fina  Bifida. — In  examples  of  spina  bifida  which  do  not  prove  fotal  early  in 
hfe,  artificial  spinal  support  may  be  demanded,  or  at  least  found  of  great  practical 
utility. 

Spimal  Weakness. — In  simple  weakness  of  the  spine,  unaccompanied  by  deformity, 
the  patient  ccmtinually  assumes  faulty  attitudes,  both  while  standing  and  sitting, 
thereby  cramping  the  chest  and  abdominal  organs  and  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  dis- 
eomlbrt  Ail  such  patients  are  greatly  benefited  by  using  a  stay  which  precludes  the 
piadbility  of  their  assuming  foulty  attitudes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  supplement  such  treatment  by  suitable  gymnastic  exercises  and  attention 
to  the  general  physical  condition  of  the  patient. 

TlMBe,  then,  are  the  considerations  which  lead  us  to  make  use  of  mechanical  sup- 
por^  in  the  treatment  of  spinal  affections.  The  treatment,  therefore,  resolves  itself 
iotik  two  questions:  first,  how  and  where  to  get  hold  of  the  body  in  order  to  support  it 
to  snch  a  manner  as  to  relieve  irritation;  and  secondly,  the  determination  of  the  best 
■eans  or  therapeutic  agents  to  employ  in  order  to  effect  this  desirable  end. 

How  and  Where  to  Get  Hold  of  the  Body. — In  considering  how  and  where  to  get  hold 
of  the  body  in  order  to  support  it,  the  problem  should  be  viewed  from  a  thoroughly 
neo^tamcal  standpoint.  We  have  the  skeleton  and  overlying  soft  parts  to  deal  with. 
Now,  it  is  the  prime  function  of  bone  to  support  weight.  To  transfer  weight  from 
beaS*hy  parts  above  to  healthy  parts  below,  in  order  to  relieve  an  intermediate  diseased  or 
weakened  segment  of  the  spine  from  mechanical  irritation,  it  is  obviously  necessaiy  to 
pi  hold  of  some  part  of  ^e  skeleton  above  and  below  the  diseased  or  weakened  zone, 
and  ^  introduce  some  form  of  artificial  prop  to  take  off  the  burden  fix>m  the  weakened 
spin^.  The  maximum  efficiency  can  only  be  obtained  by  so  &stening  this  prop  to  the 
bod.**  that  the  same  reUUve  position  between  it  and  the  body  will  be  maintained  at 
an  times.  A  clear  idea  of  this  extremely  important  part  of  our  subject  may  be  gained 
tamk  a  oonsideiation  of  the  normal  relationship  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 
When  the  cervical  region  of  the  spine  is  affected,  the  globular  form  of  the  skull. 
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together  with  the  lower  jaw  and  the  shoulder  girdle  can  be  relied  upon  as  points  i 
which  pressure  may  be  exerted  to  relieve  the  affected  r^on  of  the  neck. 

When  the  dorsal  part  of  the  column  is  affected,  we  again  iiave  the  head  and  chin  for 
the  points  against  which  upward  pressure  is  exerted,  through  the  agency  of  some  fbna 
of  head-rest,  and  the  pelvic  girdle,  upon  which  to  rest  our  support  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  we  are  here  working  at  a  £»r  greater  disadvantage  than  when  dealing  with 
the  disease  in  the  cervical  region,  for  we  have  the  enormous  weight  of  the  bead, 
shouldeis,  upper  extremities  and  that  part  of  the  body  above  the  diseased  vertebre, 
which  must  be  transferred  to  parts  below  in  order  to  relieve  the  irritation. 

When  the  lumbar  region  is  affected,  we  rest  our  support  upon  the  pelvic  girdle 
and  make  upward  pressure  against  the  bulge  of  the  thorax.  I  have  elsewhere*  stated 
that  **  it  is  a  pertinent  fact,  and  one  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  those 
who  are  brought  into  the  responsible  position  of  making  a  prognosis  in  any  given 
case  of  spinal  caries,  regarding  the  prevention  or  arrest  of  the  development  of 
deformity,  that  the  results  of  treatment  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  tally  exactly  with 
the  above  ideas  regarding  mechanical  support  of  the  spine.  That  is  to  say,  the  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  are  affected;  the 
most  disastrous  when  the  middle  dorsal  region  is  the-  seat  of  disease.  Formerly, 
it  was  supposed  that  in  the  mid-dorsal  region  the  best  results  could  be  obtained 
by  treatment.  Regarding  the  diseased  and  deformed  spine  as  a  broken  shaft  which 
could  be  drawn  into  position  by  means  of  a  lever,  theory  suggested  the  idea  that,  with 
a  ftilcrum  in  the  middle  of  the  back  and  power  applied  to  the  body  above  and  below, 
deformity  could  be  prevented,  or  overcome,  by  drawing  the  body  backward  above 
and  below  against  the  lever,  where  it  could  be  secured.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  spinal  column  cannot  be  likened  unto  a  shaft  broken  at  one  point — it  has 
many  segments — and  that  to  execute  the  above  idea  in  the  same  manner  that  we 
would  reduce  deformity  when  a  long  bone  is  fractured  in  its  middle,  is  out  of  the 
question." 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  I  wish  to  state  that  when  dealing  with 
patients  requiring  support,  in  whom  the  disease  has  already  advanced  so  far  as  to  give 
rise  to  serious  distortion  of  the  bony  ftumework,  the  question  of  selecting  sites  fi>r 
getting  hold  of  the  body  not  inf^uently  becomes  a  difficult  problem  to  practically 
solve.  All  such  cases  must  be  conadered  as  individual  problems  with  reference  to 
deciding  where  and  how  to  attach  support  to  the  body. 

Sometimes,  especially  when  the  disease  is  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine,  it  is  a 
mechanical  impossibility  to  get  hold  of  the  body  veith  any  portable  support  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  effectually  relieve  the  irritation.  Enough  support  may  be  rendered, 
however,  to  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  Under  such  circumstances,  if 
the  disease  be  active,  we  should  not  permit  ourselves  or  our  patient  to  rest  contented 
with  even  the  best  of  portable  supports.  Certain  adjuvants  should  be  made  use  ci,  to 
which  the  superimposed  bodily  weight  is  to  be  transferred. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  what  therapeutic  agents  should  be  employed  to 
relieve  a  diseased  or  weakened  spine  of  irritation  and  of  its  undue  burden.  Without 
stopping  to  criticise  any  of  the  existing  forms  of  apparatus,  I  will  proceed  at  once  to 
describe  what,  in  my  judgment,  after  a  four  years'  practical  test  in  a  laige  number  of 
spinal  cases,  representing  various  phases  of  disease,  curvature  and  weakness,  ezoels  all 
other  spinal  supports  which  I  have  met  with  during  eleven  years'  close  study  of  this 
subject,  in  its.  efficiency,  comfortableness,  inconspicuousness  and  elegance. 

***  Fundamental  Ideas  Regarding  the  Support  of  the  Body  Proper  for  the  Gore  of  Diaeaur, 
the  Relief  of  Suffering  or  the  Arrest  of  Deformity,"  N^w  York  Medical  JReoord,  July  Itth, 
1887. 
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Mouida  or  ^mpremons  of  the  Body.* — ^Tbe  object  of  makiDg  moulds  or  taking 
impresBiaDS  of  the  body,  in  connection  with  the  plan  of  treatment  which  I  now  adopt 
in  q[>inal  aflfections,  is  to  secure  a  form  oyer  which  the  support  to  be  worn  by  the  patient 
is  constructed.  In  dealing  practically  with  patients  sufficiently  good  results  can  be 
obtained  by  malring  moulds  over  closely  fitting  knit  shirts,  after  the  fashion  of  applying 
a  plaster  jacket,  the  operation  being,  in  fact,  conducted  in  the  same  manner  and  in 
aoooidance  with  the  usual  directions  for  applying  a  plaster  jacket,  except  that  the 
layexB  of  plaster  bandage  should  be  carried  as  far  up  behind  and  in  fix>nt  as  possible, 
and  the  lower  margin  of  the  mould  extended  to  the  pubis  in  front  and  the  coccyx 
behind.  As  soon  as  the  plaster  sets  a  longitudinal  divlBion  of  the  mould  and  shirt  is 
made  in  front.  It  is  then  removed  by  gsiping  the  cut  edges  apart,  after  which  they 
are  approximated  and  secured  in  jrasition  by  a  roller  bandage.  The  mould  is  now 
placed  on  supimrts  over  a  stove  or  in  the  hot-air  chamber  of  a  fhmaoe,  until  thoroughly 
dried.  The  cast  made  from  such  a  mould  will  exhibit  all  the  anatomical  points  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  construction  of  an  accurate  and  easUy  fitting  corset.  To  over- 
come the  objectionable  feature  of  this  method  of  taking  a  mould,  which  involves  at  the 
time  of  its  removal  the  leaving  of  the  patient's  body  entirely  nude,  I  have  had  a 
special  skin-fitting  garment  constructed.  This  garment  or  shirt  is  fhmished  with  head 
and  aim  holes  at  the  top.  At  the  bottom  there  are  holes  for  the  lower  extremities,  the 
space  between  these  latter  openings  being  closed.  The  garment  is  drawn  on  by  first 
passing  the  feet  through  the  neck  holes,  and  afterward  through  the  respective  openings  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  shirt  As  the  garment  is  drawn  up  over  the  body  the  hands  are 
passed  through  the  arm  holes  and  the  ribbon  is  tightly  drawn  about  the  neck.  These 
shirts  are  made  very  thin,  and,  as  I  have  said,  are  skin  fitting.  Over  such  a 
gannent  applied  by  the  patient's  attendant,  an  ordinary  skin-fitting  knit  shirt  is 
drawn,  such  as  is  now  widely  used,  over  which  to  apply  a  plaster  jacket.  In  making  a 
mould  of  the  body,  after  the  fiishion  of  applying  the  jacket,  as  can  readily  be  under- 
stood, the  plaster  adheres  only  to  the  outside  shirt  It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary, 
in  removing  the  mould,  to  cut  through  this  and  remove  both  the  mould  and  the  entire 
shirt  together,  leaving  the  body  of  the  patient  entirely  covered  by  the  garment  first 
applied*  By  adopting  this  plan,  the  most  sensitive  lady  is  not  subjected  to  undue 
embanaasment 

The  AtiUude  of  the  PaUeni  wMle  Moulding  the  Body. — ^The  most  convenient  attitude 
for  the  operator  to  place  his  patient  in  while  moulding  the  body  is  that  secured  by  sus- 
pension. For  this  purpose  I  use  a  modified  form  of  apparatus  that  enables  me  to  know 
at  all  times  the  amount  of  traction  force  used  on  the  head  and  arms. 

In  SQq)ending  a  patient  with  a  view  of  getting  a  mould  from  which  to  make  a  cast 
over  which  a  wire  corset  is  to  be  woven,  it  is  important  that  the  patient  should  not  be 
plaoed  in  an  attitude  which,  when  the  corset  is  applied  to  him,  he  vrill  be  unable  to 
maintain.  To  take  a  mould  with  the  body  in  such  a  position  would  frustrate  our  thera- 
peutic endeavois,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  patient  to  wear  with  comfort  any 
form  of  portable  apparatus  that  necessitates  the  maintenance  of  an  unnatural  attitude. 
The  form  of  suspension  styled  self-suspension  should  never  be  made  use  of  while 
moulding  the  body. 

CatUa. — ^Having  secured  a  mould  of  the  body,  the  next  step  is  to  make  a  cast  This 
is  done  by  making  a  mortar  of  plaster-of-Paris  and  water,  and  filling  up  entirely  or 
lining  the  mould  with  a  thick  layer  of  this  mortar,  which  soon  sets.  The  mould  is  then 
cut  down,  spread  apart  and  removed  from  the  cast  in  the  same  manner  that  it  was 
removed  from  the  body. 

*  See  artiole  by  Author,  entitled, ''  Moulds,  Casts  and  the  Modeling  of  Casts  for  Therapeutic 
Purposes."    New   York  Medical  Monthly,  1887. 
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Modeling  of  Caslsfor  TherapeuUc  and  Other  Purposes. — It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  corset  which  we  are  to  use  is  to  be  constructed  directly  over  the  cast  of  the  body  of 
our  patient.  There  results  from  this  plan  of  construction  tea  greater  nicety  of  adiqrta- 
tdon  to  the  contour  of  the  body,  or  the  ends  of  remedial  endeavors,  than  can  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way. 

If  we  desire  to  exert  remedial  pressure  upon  any  part  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  deformity  or  preventing  its  increase,  much  can  be  done  to  effect  this  end  by 
modeling  the  cast  of  the  body  of  the  deformed  individual  prior  to  making  a  corset  over 
it  for  him  to  wear.  This  will  be  readily  tmderstood  by  a  description  of  the  casts  of  a 
patient  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  George  C.  F.  Williams,  of  Cheshire,  Conn.,  who  had  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine.  The  projecting  shoulder  on  the  convex  side  of  the  superior 
curve  was  cut  down,  and  the  corresponding  concavity  built  up.  The  undue  projection 
on  the  convex  side  of  the  inferior  curve  was  also  cut  down,  and  its  corresponding 
depression  filled  up.  The  distorted  lateral  outlines  of  the  waist  were  made  to  more 
nearly  correspond  to  the  normal.  Changes  analogous  to  those  just  described  were 
also  made  in  the  cast  anteriorly.  Now,  when  the  corset  has  been  woven  over  the 
corrected  cast  and  accurately  adapted  to  the  contour  of  its  surface,  it  will  retain  its 
form  when  removed  from  the  cast.  It  can  be  readily  understood,  therefore,  that 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  distorted  body  of  a  patient,  a  corrective  force  will  be  con- 
stantly exerted  by  it  that  will  tend  to  push  the  body  into  the  improved  form  of  the 
corset.  All  unnatural  depressions  having  been  filled  up,  abundant  space  will  be  left  for 
the  development  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  body.  All  the  unnatural  promi- 
nences of  the  cast  having  been  cut  down,  a  corresponding  degree  of  corrective  force  will 
\je  exerted  on  unduly  prominent  parts  of  the  body.  The  corset  is  thues  made  toihlfill 
4he  double  function  of  an  automatic  remedial  agent  and  beautifier  of  external  figure 
M>ntour8. 

Again,  casts  of  patients  suffering  from  lordosis  and  round  shoulders  can  be  corrected 
so  that  when  the  spinal  corset  made  for  them  is  applied  to  the  person,  it  will  exert 
remedial  pressure.  To  undeistand  how  this  is  done  I  will  describe  a  cast  of  the  body 
of  a  young  lady  patient  sent  to  me  by  Prof.  Seneca  D.  Powell,  of  New  York.  The 
cast  was  divided  through  at  the  waist.  The  upper  part  of  the  cast  was  then  tilted 
forward  until  the  lordosis  had  been  corrected,  and  it  was  held  in  this  positiim  by  a 
plug  placed  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  posteriorly.  The  dimensions  [of  the 
wedge-shaped  piece  which  it  was  necessaiy  to  remove  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cast  in 
order  to  correct  the  round  shoulders,  could  now  be  veiy  accurately  estimated.  Having 
marked  upon  the  cast  the  dimensions  of  this  wedge,  the  base  of  which  pointed  posterioriy, 
it  was  removed  from  the  cast  by  means  of  a  saw  and  used  to  fill  up  the  gap  made  in  the 
correction  of  the  lordosis.  Having  removed  the  wedge-shaped  piece,  as  already  des- 
cribed, from  the  upper  part  of  the  cast,  the  surfaces  were  now  placed  in  apposition  and 
there  resulted  the  correction  of  the  cast  for  the  round  shoulder  deformity.  A  oonet 
made  over  such  a  corrected  cast  will,  when  applied  to  the  patient,  exert  remedial  pressure. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  casts  may  be  modeled  for  therapeutic  and 
other  purposes,  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  those  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  this 
interesting  class  of  cases.  In  modeling  casts  for  females  it  is  desirable  oftentimes,  for 
the  comfort  of  the  patient,  but  frequently  for  appearance  sake,  to  make  the  breasts 
more  or  less  prominent,  according  to  circumstances.  In  this  way  the  asymmetrical 
development  of  the  mammse  in  lateral  curvature  can  be  concealed  fW>m  the  eye,  for  a 
corset  made  over  the  corrected  model  will  hold  the  clothing  out  equally  on  both  sides. 
Maierial  out  of  which  the  Corset  is  Constructed, — It  is  made  directly  out  of  wire  in 
the  form  of  thread.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  all  other  attempts  to  construct  cor- 
sets out  of  wire.  The  desirability  of  constructing  an  open  mesh  corset  has  been  recog- 
nized in  various  parts  of  the  globe  for  a  number  of  years,  as  shown  by  the  efforts  of 
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TKrioos  inTentoia  All  these  efforts,  however,  so  fkr  as  I  am  aware,  have  had  for  their 
obfect  the  adaptation  of  wire  gauze  in  sheet  form  to  the  contour  of  the  body.  All  sach 
garments  are  very  clumsy  in  appearance  and  unsatisfactory  in  use.  The  application  of 
wire  in  the  form  of  a  thread  to  curvilinear  contours,  for  therapeutic  purposes,  is,  I 
believe,  original  with  mysdfl  The  wire  used  in  the  construction  of  these  corsets  may 
be  heavy  or  light)  fine  or  coarse,  soft  or  hard,  according  as  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  fm  suj^rt^  resiliency,  weaving,  twisting,  etc  It  may  be  made  out  of 
any  desired  metal  or  alloy  of  metal.  For  some  time  I  have  been  constructing  all  my 
corsets  out  of  the  incorrodible  alloy,  phosphor-bronze.  This  makes  a  remarkably  tough 
wire  uid,  when  woven  up  into  form,  a  durable  corset.  The  wire  may  be  plated  either 
before  or  after  it  has  been  worked  up  into  corset  form.  This  gives  a  brilliant  finish  to 
the  completed  garment.  Again,  the  wire  may  be  bound  with  silk,  cotton  or  other 
textile  filaments  of  any  desired  color  or  shade  of  color,  after  the  manner  of  insulating 
wire  for  electrical  purposes.  Or  again,  the  corset,  after  it  is  woven  up  into  form,  may 
be  covered  inside  and  out  with  a  loosely  woven  or  knitted  textile  &bric.  By  using 
properly  selected  materials,  it  is  possible  to  vary  the  strength  of  the  corset  as  required 
fiir  individual  cases.  That  the  therapeutic  indications  can  be  met  with  a  corset  of  the 
ooofltmction  herein  described,  in  the  persons  of  heavy  individuals  sufSsring  fiom  Pott's 
disease  and  imperatively  demanding  efficient  support,  I  have  demonstrated  over  and 
Ofver  again. 

The  PoUem  of  the  Oonei. — ^The  pattern  of  the  corset  may  vary  in  shape  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  individual  for  whom  it  is  especially  constructed,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  thenq>entic  indications  which  it  is  intended  to  fulfill.  Remedial  stays  for 
the  treatment  of  Pott's  disease  may  be  constructed  in  three  pieces.  When  using  the 
cmset  for  Pott's  disease  I  prefer,  however,  to  construct  it  in  a  single  piece,  with  a 
quadrangular  stay  in  the  back,  to  which  the  other  stays  are  riveted.  By  so  constructing 
the  coiset  any  desired  amount  of  strength  can  be  secured.  When  plated,  the  corset  is 
retained  in  position  on  the  body  by  suitable  lacings  and  dasps.  Thus  arranged,  it  is 
easUy  applied  and  removed.  When  a  head-rest  is  required  in  conjunction  with  support 
fiir  the  body,  as  in  treating  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebrsB,  and  usually  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrsD,  the  corset  may  be  made  in  one  piece  and  the  thoracic  shafts  of  the  head- 
rest ineorpoiated  in  the  meshes  of  the  corset  during  the  process  of  weaving. 

Again,  the  corset  may  be  made  with  one  or  more  openings  or  fenestra  in  its  walls,  in 
order  to  render  feasible  the  dressing  of  wounds  or  sinuses  while  the  coiset  is  in  position 
on  the  body  of  the  patient.  If  used  for  ordinary  wear  or  for  the  support  of  weak 
^inea,  or  the  cultivation  and  perfection  of  the  human  figure,  it  may  consist  of  two 
lateral  halves  joined  in  the  back  by  lacings  and  clasped  in  ftont.  Finally,  the  pattern 
of  the  corset  may  be  otherwise  modified  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  individual  cases. 

Weaving  of  the  Corset  into  Form  out  of  Wire. — As  I  have  already  stated,  whatever 
the  pattern  of  the  corset  may  be,  its  distinctive  feature  is  that  it  is  directly  constructed 
or  woven  out  of  wire  in  the  form  of  thread,  over  a  model  of  the  body.  Far  greater 
nicety  of  adaptation  to  the  contour  of  the  body,  or  the  ends  of  remedial  endeavors, 
results  firom  this  plan  of  construction  than  can  be  obtained  by  working  into  form  sheets 
of  wire  gauze.  By  weaving  a  corset  of  the  pattern  of  twisted  mesh,  it  will  be  found 
that  when  it  is  applied  to  the  body  and  properly  adjusted,  during  the  respiratory 
efibrts,  the  meshes  themselves  anatomicaUy  expand  and  contract  with  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  thorax.  This  feature  of  the  corset,  which  can  be  secured  by  no 
other  method  of  construction,  is  peculiar  to  my  invention. 

The  Applieation  of  the  Corset  to  the  Person  of  the  Patient. — Having  in  hand  a  corset 
woven  directly  over  a  cast  of  the  body  of  his  patient,  the  surgeon,  on  the  occasion  of 
first  applying  it,  should  see  to  it  that  his  patient  is  suspended  with  a  skin-fitting  shirt, 
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as  when  taking  a  plaster  mould  of  the  body.  In  this  position  he  can  apply  the  corset 
and  adjust  it  more  satis£EU2torily  than  in  almost  any  other  attitude.*  When  the  coiaet 
is  first  applied  the  elastic  lacings  should  be  loose  enough  to  permit  of  easily  dasping  it 
about  the  body  of  the  patient  After  faBt4^n1ng  the  clasps  in  front  the  lacings  on  either 
side  and  at  the  back  should  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  bring  ^e  corset  doeely  in  contact  with 
the  body  all  around  over  its  entire  surface.  When  this  has  been  done  the  patient  cui 
be  lowered  from  the  suspension  apparatus,  and  if  a  head-rest  is  attached,  the  head  gear 
adjusted.  Not  infrequently,  in  adjusting  corsets  which  have  head-rests  attached,  it  is 
necessary,  as  will  be  understood,  to  curve  the  cephalic  shaft  or  alter  the  indinatlon  of 
the  short  piece  which  connects  it  with  the  triangular  shafts  which  are  incorporated  in 
the  corset,  so  that  the  pivot  holding  the  crossbar  to  which  the  head  straps  are  attached 
is  over  the  centre  of  the  head.  Should  the  corset  cause  any  disoomfort  whateiver,  it 
should  be  removed  at  once  and  the  part  where  the  disoomfort  is  experienced  gently 
pounded  out  from  the  inside  with  some  rounded  wooden  instrument,  or,  when  iq»plied 
to  the  patient,  pressure  can  be  relieved  at  any  point  by  inserting  a  button  hook  thiou^ 
the  meshes  and  making  outward  traction  on  the  wire.  Usually,  the  slightest  alteration 
in  the  plane  of  the  meshes  will  be  sufficient  to  relieve  any  discomfort  If  inoperiy 
a4jtisted,  on  the  occasion  of  first  applying  the  corset,  it  ought  to  require  no  breaking  in, 
but  be  comfortable  from  the  first 

There  is  one  point  to  which  particular  attention  should  be  paid.  It  is  the  a^JQst- 
ment  of  the  strength  of  the  elastic  used  as  a  lacing  to  the  strength  of  the  resptratoiy 
efifort  When  the  corset  is  applied  and  laced  up,  as  I  have  directed,  the  patient  aboold 
be  able  to  overcome  the  elasticity  of  the  lacing  so  as  to  take  a  full,  deep  inspiratton, 
without  undue  effort  Upon  expiring,  the  elasticity  of  the  lacings  should  cause  the 
corset  to  automaticidly  follow  the  receding  chest  walls,  so  that  at  no  time  during  the 
respiratory  effort  do  the  chest  walls  leave  the  coiset,  as  is  the  case  with  the  plaster 
jacket,  felt  jacket  and  all  other  rigid  enveloping  spinal  supports.  This  la  the  test 
which  must  be  applied  to  each  individual  case.  If  it  is  found  that  the  patient  la  unable 
to  overqome  the  elasticity  of  these  lacings,  so  as  to  take  a  full  breath,  it  will  be  necee- 
sary  to  use  lighter  ones.  If,  during  the  process  of  expiration,  it  is  observed  that  the 
lacings  do  not  automatically  keep  the  corset  in  contEMH)  with  the  receding  chest  walls, 
then  one  of  two  things  is  true :  the  corset  has  not  been  laced  up  properly,  or  the 
lacings  are  too  weak  and  should  be  replaced  by  stronger  ones.  The  lacings  can  be 
secured  in  almost  any  dry  goods  store.  If,  however,  those  of  the  exact  size  desired 
are  not  in  stock,  I  would  advise  taking  two  or  three  or  more  threads  of  small  sice,  and 
using  them  as  a  single  lacing. 

When  the  corset  has  b^n  applied  as  directed  and  laced  up,  it  is  no  longer  neoesaary 
to  reacynst  the  lacings  with  each  successive  application  of  the  corset  They  will 
require  reacljustment  only  when  the  strain  upon  them  has  been  continued  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  deprive  them  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  elasticity.  A  sufficient 
supply  of  lacings  should  be  always  kept  on  hand,  so  that  when  occasion  presents  the 
old  ones  can  be  replaced  by  new  ones. 

Improving  the  Appearance  of  the  Hopelessly  Deformed, — ^It  cannot  be  gainsayed  that 
there  is  a  very  considerable  number  of  patients  who  apply  for  treatment  whose  deformity 
cannot  be  overcome  or  even  ameliorated  to  any  considerable  extent  The  indications  in 
all  these  cases  are  two.  First,  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  by  rendering  him  effi* 
cient  support  with  a  comfortable  and  movable  apparatus.  Second,  to  give  him,  whoi 
dressed  in  ordinary  attire,  as  symmetrical  a  form  as  possible,  in  order  that  he  may  not 

*If,  howerer,  this  is  impraotioable,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  horisontal  position  and 
the  corset  applied  and  laced  up  while  he  is  in  that  position. 
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attaract  undue  attention  by  the  oonspicaonsneas  of  his  bodily  deformity.    To  this  latter 
end  it  is  cnstomaiy  to  apply  pads  of  varying  thicknesses  and  sizes  over  the  abnormally 
depressed  parts  of  the  body,  either  on  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  spinal  jacket,  in  order 
to  give  the  appearance  of  a  symmetrical  form  when  the  patient  is  clothed.     These  i>ads 
axe  not  only  hot  and  uncomfortable,  but  they  also  absorb  the  perspiration  of  the  body, 
and  soon  become  filthy.    There  is  an  additional  objection,  viz :  that  such  pads  are  con- 
tinually changing  their  form.    To  overcome  these  serious  objections  I  resort  to  the 
following  method  in  constructing  one  of  my  wire  corsets :    An  exact  cast  of  the  body 
is  made.    Over  this  cast  a  skin-fitting  knit  shirt  is  drawn.   A  mortar  of  plaster-of-Paris 
and  water  is  now  used  to  fill  up  the  undue  depressions  of  the  body,  so  as  to  make  the 
cast  appear  as  symmetrical  as  possible.    After  having  done  this,  the  shirt  is  cut  down 
in  front  and  removed,  together  with  the  newly  constmcted  pad  of  plaster.    We  are 
now  rea^  for  the  weaving  of  the  corset,  which  is  proceeded  with  over  the  original  cast 
after  the  manner  already  described  in  detaiL     Before  removing  the  corset  from  the  cast 
or  mould  over  which  it  has  been  woven,  the  plaster  pad  or  pads  modeled  on  the  outside 
of  the  shirt,  and  which  give  the  appearance  of  greater  symmetry  to  the  form,  are  now 
placed  in  their  respective  positions  over  the  wire  corset.    With  these  pads  in  place, 
strands  of  wire  are  intertwisted  with  the  meshes  of  the  corset  at  the  upper  marg^  of 
the  body.    The  dependent  portions  of  said  strands  are  subsequently  intertwisted  and 
woven  into  a  mesh  covering  the  pad  and  corresponding  to  its  contour.    The  pad  is  then 
removed,  and  the  maiglns  of  the  newly  woven  piece  are  made  fast  to  the  original 
otRBet    There  results,  as  can  be  readily  understood,  a  space  between  the  original 
coiset  which  exactly  fits  the  contour  of  the  body  and  that  part  of  the  garment  which 
cofresponds  to  its  external  contour,  and  which  restores  ^e  symmetry  of  the  body  when 
the  corset  is  applied  to  the  person  and  the  patient  is  attired  in  ordinary  clothing. 
In  this  manner,  the  hot,  uncomfortable  pads  which  are  commonly  used  under  the 
dothing  to  restore  the  symmetry  of  deformed  bodies  are  done  away  with,  and  we  hove 
a  cool  and  hygienic  garment  instead  thereof. 

Sipeckd  Provisions  for  Exerting  Additional  Eemedial  Pressure  through  the  Agency  of  the 
Wire  CorseL — Under  the  head,  modeling  casts  for  therapeutic  purposes,  I  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  corsets  woven  over  corrected  models  of  the  body  of  deformed 
patients  exert  remedial  pressure  when  applied.  There  are,  however,  a  considerable 
number  of  examples  of  spinal  asymmetry  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  exert  upon  unduly 
prominent  parts  of  the  body  the  maximum  degree  of  corrective  pressure  which  can  be 
borne  wiUiout  causing  the  patient  unnecessary  inconvenience  and  discomfort,  and  at 
the  same  time,  without  necessitating  the  weaving  of  conspicuous  apparatus.  For  this 
class  of  cases  I  have  devised  a  usefhl  adjuvant  to  the  already  described  plan  of  exerting 
remedial  pressure.  It  omsists  in  the  peculiar  weaving  of  the  corset,  and  in  the  attach- 
ment to  it  and  coi\ioined  use  of  elastic  lacings  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  corset  over 
the  site  of  the  abnormal  prominence.  The  weaving  of  the  corset  is  so  executed  as  to 
permit,  when  completed,  of  the  crowding  together  of  iis  meshes  fiom  side  to  side. 
Bdng  in  possession  of  a  properly  woven  corset,  the  meshes  of  which  may  be  crowded 
together  to  any  desirable  extent  over  the  unduly  prominent  parts  of  the  body,  narrow 
strips  of  strong  doth  or  leather,  provided  with  eyelets,  are  sewed  or  otherwise  flustened 
to  the  corset  stays  on  either  side  of  the  abnormal  prominence.  The  elastic  lacing  is 
now  intxoduoed  through  the  eyelets  and  stretched  across  that  part  of  the  corset  which 
is  over  the  unduly  prominent  part  of  the  body.  By  tightening  the  lacing  the  meshes 
of  the  corset  are  crowded  together  and  the  degree  of  pressure  thus  regulated.  Now, 
when  the  corset  is  placed  in  position  on  the  body,  it  will  be  necessary  to  expand  the 
mesfaes  under  the  elastic  ladng  in  order  to  get  the  corset  into  proper  position  about 
the  body.  Once  secured  in  position  on  the  body,  a  gentle  elastic  force  will  be  oon- 
itantly  exerted  against  the  abnormal  prominences. 
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At^juvanta, — Under  the  heading  ''How  and  where  to  get  hold  of  the  Bod^*'*  I 
<»lled  attention  to  the  iact  that  when  disease  of  the  spine  was  located  in  the  dorsal 
region,  it  is  impossible  to  fnmish  the  desired  amount  of  support  without  resorting  to 
some  adjuvants  to  which  the  weight  of  the  body  aboTc  the  seat  of  disease  may  be 
transferred.  Of  several  acyuvants  which  I  have  invented  for  this  purpose  I  wish 
to  mention  one,  the  suspension  tricycle.  It  is  used  as  follows :  To  the  wire  corset 
shoulder  straps  are  sewed  on  either  side,  and  upon  these  shoulder  streps  small  rings 
are  placed.  To  these  rings  are  attached  elastic  straps  connected  with  the  cross- 
bar of  the  tricycle.  The  crossbar  is  suspended  by  means  of  a  cord  which  passes 
through  the  pulley  in  the  tricycle  over  the  head,  midway  between  the  two  upright 
shafts.  From  thence  it  passes  over  another  pulley  down  to  a  cleat  riveted  to  one  of 
the  lateral  shafts  of  the  tricycle.  By  means  of  this  arrangement  any  desired  amount 
of  upward  traction  can  be  exerted.  When  the  patient  is  in  the  tricycle  the  front 
part  of  the  shoulders  is  brought  up  against  the  lateral  shafts  of  the  apparatus,  and  in 
this  way  it  is  pushed  forward  at  the  same  time,  being  guided  by  a  lever. 

Binding  of  ike  Corset. — ^The  stays  and  edges  of  the  corset  may  be  covered  with  strips 
of  cotton,  silk,  velvet  or  any  other  fabric  I  have  recently  invented  a  method  of 
covering  the  stays  and  the  edges  of  the  corset  with  unabsorbing  and  incorrodible  mate- 
rial, such  as  hard  rubber,  celluloid,  etc 

Therapeutic  Advantages. — The  therapeutic  advantages  of  this  corset  are,  that  it 
afifords  more  efficient  and  constant  support  than  any  other  fbrm  of  apparatus ;  that  it  is 
resilient  and  therefore  not  iricsome  to  the  wearer ;  that  it  is  extremely  cleanly,  not 
absorbing  the  perspiration  ;  that  it  affords  perfect  ventilation  to  the  body ;  that  it  per- 
mits of  easy  and  unrestricted  expiratory  movements ;  that  it  is  durable,  elegant,  and 
thorou^y  adapted  to  the  varying  contours  of  the  body  and  exigencies  of  individual 
«xamples  of  diseases,  deformities,  and  weaknesses  of  the  spine.  It  possesses,  in  addition, 
the*  superior  qualities  of  extreme  lightness,  compared  with  many  of  the  corsetB  or 
spinal  supports  now  in  use.  Furthermore,  the  dischaiges.firom  the  body  when  farougfat 
in  contact  with  it,  do  not  weaken  it  or  render  it  foul  by  their  absorption,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  plaster-of-Paris  jackets,  felt  jacket  and  supports  made  of  felt  or  other  similar 
materials.    It  does  not  absorb  and  become  fouled  by  the  perspiration. 

I  have  now  fully  described  my  invention  and  indicated  in  general  terms  its  uses. 
Though  this  is  the  first  occasion  of  formally  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  the  members 
of  the  medical  profesrion,  I  commend  it  in  no  uncertain  language.  My  reasons  for 
doing  this  are  good.  During  a  period  of  nearly  four  years  I  have  been  engaged  in 
practically  testing  its  value  To  this  end  I  have  applied  it  to  a  laxge  number  of 
patients  whose  cases  represent  all  forms  of  spinal  affections  in  whidi  mechanical  sup- 
port can  be  advantageously  used.  The  results  which  I  have  obtained  in  the  treatment 
of  this  class  of  cases  during  this  period  are  far  better  than  I  have  ever  befi>re  known  to 
be  generally  obtained  or  have  myself  been  able  to  obtain  while  using  other  fbrms  of 
spinal  support  Complaints  of  undue  pressure  at  certain  points,  so  commonly  met 
with  in  using  the  plaster  jacket,  felt  jacket,  and  other  forms  of  spinal  supports,  have, 
in  my  experience  with  the  wire  corset,  been  almost  unknown.  I  have  found  that  it 
possesses  a  wider  range  of  i^plicability  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  spinal  affections  than 
any  other  support  which  I  am  acquainted  with.  In  short,  extended  experience,  dose 
observation,  earnest  study  and  the  subjective  testimony  of  patients  who  have  worn 
many  other  forms  of  spinal  supports,  force  upon  me  the  conviction  that,  for  efficiency, 
cleanlinesB)  oomfortoblenees,  inoonspicuoasnesB,  and  elegance,  the  wire  conet  has  no 
equaL 
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DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  W.  J.  Hebdman,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — I  have  been  much  impressed  with 
the  vahie  of  Dr.  Roberts*  sugg^ons,  and  wbh  that  his  paper  could  have  been  read 
before  the  entire  Congress,  instead  of  one  Section  only.  The  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  careful  and  painstaking  manner  in  which  he  has  presented  it,  and  the 
admiraMe  illustrations  with  which  it  has  been  attended,  have  made  it  ^y  worthy 
of  soidi  distinction.  Cases  of  spinal  curvature  are  not  of  interest  solely  to  the 
specialist  So  numerous  are  they  in  all  classes  of  society  and  eveiywhere  that  the 
general  practitioner  must,  of  necessity,  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  them,  and  so 
important  is  it  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  should  be  recognized  early  and  the 
proper  treatment  applied,  that  an  intelligent  exposition  of  the  causes  of  the  distor- 
tion and  of  the  principles  underlying  its  treatment  cannot  be  too  widely  disseminated. 
The  primary  reason  why  greater  success  has  not  attended  the  treatment  of  curvatures 
of  the  spine  is  because  of  woeftd  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  many  who  undertake  its 
cure,  of  the  mechanism  of  the  parts  inyolved.  Ail  will  concede  the  first  essential  to 
a  proper  understanding  of  spinal  curvature  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  trunk  of  the  body^-a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  working 
of  the  machine.  Who  would  not  think  it  foolhardy  to  place  a  man  in  charge  of  the 
locomotive  of  a  passenger  train  who  was  ignorant  of  the  arrangement  and  purpose 
of  its  varied  parts  ?  But  how  much  more  complicated  and  intricate,  by  comparison, 
is  this  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  with  its  bones,  ligaments,  carti- 
lages and  muscles,  making  not  only  one  but  many  joints  capable  of  a  great  variety 
of  movements?  The  shoulder,  elbow  or  hip  joint  is  a  simple  structure  to  compre- 
hend as  compared  with  the  spinal  column,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  have  made 
a  mastery  of  it  But  a  knowledge  of  the  normal  must  be  the  starting  point  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  abnormal,  and  the  orthopsedic  surgeon,  above  all  others, 
if  he  would  be  successful,  nmst  heed  this  fiict 

The  second  essential  in  the  successful  treatment  of  cases  of  spinal  curvature  is 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  in  devising  means  for  correcting  the  disordered 
action.  No  two  cases  are  alike.  Each  has  ita  peculiarities,  and  no  fixed  form  of 
apparatus  can  be  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  successive  cases.  It  is  the  mind 
and  dexterity  of  the  surgeon  that  controls  the  forces  and  works  the  cure,  while  the 
material  he  employs  is  of  minor  importance,  provided  it  may  be  made  to  fulfill  the 
conditions  in  a  satis&ctoiy  manner. 

But  in  the  selection  of  a  material  for  a  spinal  support  it  is  essential  that  one  be 
chosen  which,  while  it  meets  every  requirement  for  the  sucoessftd  treatment  of  the 
case,  win  at  the  same  time  be  always  ready  at  hand  and  within  the  means  of  all. 
Flaster-of-Paris  has,  through  its  intelligent  use  by  Dr.  Sayre  and  others,  proved  a 
most  valuable  agent,  solely  for  these  reasons.  By  means  of  it  the  suigeon's  idea  of 
treatment  can  be  materialized  by  his  own  hand,  and  the  substance  he  employs  for 
the  purpose  is  so  cheap  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  in  need  of  it  No 
material  will  be  able  to  replace  plaster-of-Paris  as  an  agent  in  the  treatment  of 
spinal  curvatures  that  cannot  compete  with  it  successfully  in  these  two  particulars. 
Lei,  cheapness  and  adaptability.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  wire  gauze  or  netting 
employed  so  successfully  by  Dr.  Roberts  we  have  a  material  that  bids  fair  to  replace 
iJaster-of-Paris,  once,  aside  finom  being  an  agent  equally  efficient  in  meeting  the 
required  ccmditions  of  support,  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  cheap ;  and  certainly  it  is 
H^ter,  much  more  elegant  and  cleanly. 

We  are  all  indebted  to  Dr.  Roberts  for  calling  our  attention  to  this  material,  and 
his  admirable  illustration  of  its  adaptability  to  the  requirements  of  all  forms  of 
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spinal  curvatuTe&  But  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  spinal 
disease  must  not  overlook  the  &ct  that  no  form  of  spinal  brace  will  of  itself  return 
a  distorted  spine  to  normal  shape  and  action.  With  it,  properly  applied,  much  may- 
be done  to  arrest  the  deformity,  and  by  it  something  may  be  gained  in  the  way  of 
restoring  weakened  and  diseased  portions  of  the  spinal  mechanism ;  but  at  the  best 
it  is  a  temporizing  measure,  employed  to  gain  time  and  arrest  Luther  progress  of 
the  deformity,  while  attention  to  the  general  bodily  condition,  massage,  electricity 
and  properly  devised  gymnastic  exercises,  all  have  their  part  to  play  in  effecting  a 
cure  or  establishing  permanent  improvement 


PROPER  METHODS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  ANATOMY. 

METHODS  PROPRES  1  L'ENSBiaNEMENT  DE  L'ANATOMIE. 
DIE  EICHTIQEN  METHODEN  Fl^K  DEK  ANAT0MI8CHEN  UNTEBBICHT. 

BT  A.   H.   P.   LEUF,  M.D., 
Of  PhllMlelphU,  P». 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  briefly  the  defects  of  the  present  plan  of 
anatomical  instruction,  and  to  show  that,  in  £Eu:t,  it  is  not  a  plan,  for  it  lacks  method. 
There  seems  to  be  no  objective  point  except  that  of  cramming  fadB  into  unwilling 
heads,  with  the  trite  information  that  it  is  most  likely  to  be  of  subsequent  use. 

The  defects  of  the  present  method,  or  lack  of  method,  may  be  summarixed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  The  instruction  is  special,  thorough  and  complete  only  as  regards  certain  organs 
or  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  It  is  too  general  as  regards  other  organs  or  parts  of  the  body. 

3.  It  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  as  regards  still  other  organs  or  parts  of  the 
body. 

4.  It  is  the  custom  to  generally  overlook  those  relations  of  organs  to  one  another 
which,  if  properly  taught,  would  be  very  useM  to  remember. 

5.  There  is  a  general  foilure  to  prepare  the  student's  mind  with  a  proper  incentive 
to  acquire  anatomical  knowledge  before  it  is  imparted. 

6.  Too  little  is  said  of  the  philosophy  or  principles  of  anatomy,  which,  if  properly 
taught,  would  make  remembrance  easier. 

7.  The  failure  to  always  clearly  show  the  relations  of  anatomy  to  the  other  branches 
of  medicine. 

8.  Incompetent  teachers,  or  such  who,  though  competent,  are  indifferent  or  hare  not 
sufficient  time  to  do  their  duty. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  aflbirB  may  be  tersely  summarised  as  follows  >-=• 

1.  Teach  the  special  anatomy  of  eyery  organ  or  part  of  the  body  distinct  ftom  all 
others,  and  do  it  thoroughly  and  completely. 

2.  Give  also  a  general  idea  or  outline  of  each  organ  or  part  of  the  body. 

3.  Never  fail  in  any  instance  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  every  organ  or  partof  the  body 
80  far  as  our  knowledge  will  admit. 
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4.  InYariably  show  the  true  and  exact  relations  of  the  parts  to  each  other. 

5.  Always  try  to  create  in  the  student's  mind  a  desire  for  the  knowledge  to  be 
acquired  by  showing  its  necessity. 

6.  Show  in  a  natural  way,  without  too  much  mnemonics,  how  many  anatomical 
principles  and  associations  there  are  which,  if  remembered,  will  do  alike  for  many  or 
all  parts  of  the  body. 

7.  Give  thorough  instruction  as  to  the  relations  of  anatomical  study  to  the  other 
branches  of  medicine. 

8.  Obtain  the  services  of  thorou^ly  competent  teachers,  and  only  such  as  can  attend 
to  their  whole  duty. 

My  purpose  now  is  to  separately  consider  these  summarized  headings  in  outline  so  as 
to  more  clearly  bring  out  their  meaning. 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  METHOD. 

1.  The  instruction  is  speeidL,  thorough  and  complete  only  as  regards  certain  organs  or 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  h^fft,  blood  and  lymph  vessels,  stomach,  gut,  bladder,  seminal  vesicles,  Fal- 
lopian tubes,  uterus,  vagina,  gall  bladder  and  ducts  generally  are  all  hollow,  contractile 
oigans,  havii^  essentially  the  same  structure,  and  yet  are  pointed  out  to  the  student 
individually  as  separate  and  distinct  organs,  and  as  though  to  have  studied  one  was  not, 
in  a  way,  to  have  studied  aU.  Here  the  individualization  of  parts  of  the  body  is 
extreme  and  lecds  to  wrong  impressions,  which  too  offcen  are  never  removed.  In  the 
study  of  one  or  a  few  of  these  organs,  an  effort  is  made  at  generalization  by  a  passing 
remark,  for  instance,  to  the  effect  that  they  all  have  muscular  coats  composed  of  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  fibres,  and  that  the  longitudinal  fibres  are  external  to  the  trans- 
vene.  Tet  just  here  there  is  a  &ilure  to  impress  the  £9tct  that  this  is  a  general  rule  that 
affects  the  arrangement  of  muscle  bundles  throughout  the  body — ^transverse  fibres 
internal  to  those  that  are  longitudinal.  The  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  as  gener- 
ally tau^it,  is  behind  the  times.  While  considerable  is  said  about  the  stomach,  gut 
and  liver,  the  spleen  and  pancreas  are  passed  over  in  a  few  words. 

2.  Jl  is  too  general  as  regards  other  organs  or  parts  of  the  body. 

Thus,  muscles  are  appcvently  described  with  considerable  minuteness  and  their 
actions  taken  up  in  the  same  way,  whereas,  many  of  their  important  anatomical  fea- 
tures are  overlooked  and  an  analytical  study  of  their  actions  avoided.  Let  me  instance 
tibe  deltoid.  It  is  said  to  abduct  the  arm.  Some  books  give  it  credit  for  doing  more. 
No  book,  however,  credits  it,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  with  all  its  actions,  and  those  are 
abduction,  adduction,  anteduction,  retroduction,  in-rotation  and  out-rotation.  That  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  implant  this  accurate  knowledge,  no  one  who  has  kept  abreast 
of  modem  research  can  deny.  Great  attention  is  given  to  the  formation  of  the  axillary 
plexus,  but  comparatively  little  is  said  of  the  exact  muscular  and  cutaneous  distribu- 
tion of  its  branches.  In  the  medicine  of  the  present  day,  when  we  often  have  to 
locate  pathological  processes  through  our  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  anaesthetic 
and  hyperBBsthetic  areas,  of  motor  joints,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  nerve  supply  of 
muscles,  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  every  one  be  taught  accuracy  in  anatomy. 
This  shows  the  necessity  for  accurate  anatomical  knowledge  for  the  physician.  So,  also, 
is  it  neceflsary  to  know  exactly  the  various  collateral  chaimels  of  circulation  and  the 
exact  attadmient,  action  and  location  of  muscles. 

3.  It  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  as  regards  stiU  other  organs  or  parts  of  the  body. 

F6r  instance,  we  £ul  miserably  in  reaching  even  the  usual  standard  of  either  spe- 
cific or  general  instruction  in  teaching  the  anatomy  of  the  lymphatic  apparatus,  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system  and  the  venous  system.  Especially  is  this  true  as  regards 
tbeir  connections  witii  each  other.    The  failure  in  this  instance  is  more  with  teachers 
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than  with  books.    The  oonftising  nomenclatoie  helps  to  increase  the  obscoiity  of  what 
little  is  taught  in  this  direction. 

4.  It  is  the  custom  to  generally  overlook  those  rdaUons  of  organs  to  one  another  wkieh^  if 
properly  taught,  would  be  very  useful  to  remember. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  how  few  appreciate  the  small  interval  between  the  liver, 
stomach  and  spleen  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  right  Inng,  heart  and  left  Inng,  respeo- 
tiyely,  on  the  other  hand.  How  many  realize  the  relative  proportions  of  the  oesophag^ns 
and  trachea,  or  the  relations  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  to  the  liver,  diaphragm  and  ri^t 
auricle  ?  Again,  how  many  can  tell  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  distance  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  lacerated  foramina  of  the  cranial  base,  or  between  the  fsapa^ 
orbital  and  mental  foramina  ?  How  does  a  man  turn  his  body  and  head  half  waj 
round  ?  What  muscles  do  this  ?  Is  this  often  taught  ?  Witness  the  making  of  a  jkm^ 
mortem  examination  by  what  is  usually  considered  a  well-informed  medical  man,  and 
see  his  utter  helpleasness.  See  where  he  gropes  for  the  kidneys  or  spleen,  and  note 
with  what  perseverance  he  searches  for  a  pancreas  where  it  never  was  intended  to  be. 
How  many  men  have  grasped  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrsB,  ready  to  cry  "Eureka!" 
in  the  fond  belief  that  they  had  discovered  an  abdominal  sdrrhus !  The  &ult  here  lies 
at  the  door  of  the  teachers  of  anatomy. 

5.  There  is  a  general  failure  to  prepare  the  studenVs  mind  with  a  proper  uteenUoe  to 
acquire  anatomical  knowledge  before  it  is  imparted. 

This  is  a  great  and,  I  believe,  universally  prevalent  defect.  Occasionally,  especiaU  j 
with  reference  to  some  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  done,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  either  wholly 
neglected  or  but  feebly  attempted.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  state  that  such  and  such 
knowledge  is  imperatively  necessary  to  the  making  of  an  ideal  physician  or  surgeon, 
but  every  statement  should  be  backed  by  at  least  one  good  example.  This  fiulure  to 
show  a  reason  for  the  attainment  of  difficult  &ctB  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  d^or- 
able  and  most  damaging  of  the  present  defects  in  anatomical  teaching.  Its  disadvan- 
tages cannot  be  over-estimated.  Anatomy  is  usually  a  dry  branch  of  medicine,  whereas 
it  should  be  the  most  interesting.  Let  students  see  why  they  should  learn  these  fiMsta. 
Beautify  anatomy  in  their  eyes  by  showing  its  usefulness  and  application.  Give  the 
students  pegs  of  demand  upon  which  to  hang  anatomical  facts.  The  present  prevailing 
method  is  to  thrust  at  learners  innumerable  isolated  or  partly  connected  tacto,  with  the 
repeated  advice  that  it  is  knowledge  that  will  prove  of  much  fhture  use ;  and  as  th^ 
advance  in  their  studies,  it  is  the  rule  not  to  show  them  how  their  knowledge,  not  only 
of  anatomy,  but  other  branches  as  well,  helps  them  in  the  acquirement  and  retention 
of  additional  information. 

6.  Too  little  is  said  of  the  philosophy  or  principles  of  anatomy,  which,  if  properly  iaugkty 
would  make  remembrance  easier. 

For  example,  not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  the  common  structure  of  mucous  mem- 
branes and  their  annexa — glands.  How  many  students  understand  that  gbmds  are 
indented  and  modified  mucous  membranes?  In  the  enumeration  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  developed  from  the  blastodermic  layers,  no  special  effort  is  made  to  inculcate  the 
principle  of  the  development  in  such  a  vray  as  to  make  it  easier  to  understand  and 
remember.  The  rule  too  often  is  for  teachers,  on  the  day  before  the  lectoie,  to  memorize 
what  structures  are  developed  from  the  various  blastodermic  layers,  and  then  give  it  to 
their  hearers  like  a  parrot,  and  feel  relieved  when  they  have  sucoessfrdly  passed  the 
ordeal.  Then,  again,  much  more  should  be  said  than  is  usually  done  about  the  general 
plan  of  our  bodies  and  their  parts,  and  they  should  constantly  be  compared,  both  as 
regards  structure  and  function.  It  is  of  vast  importance  to  know  the  physiological 
relations  of  one  part  of  the  body  or  organ  to  another,  and  yet  this  is  most  imperfectly 
taught.  The  fascination  of  anatomy  to  those  who  feel  its  attraction  is  in  the  wonder- 
fhl  mechanism  it  brings  to  view,  and  the  incentive  it  offers  for  the  satisfactory  ezerdae 
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of  the  reaooning  ftcoltiM.  To  bring  aboat  a  reasoning  habit  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
many  ends  to  be  attained  in  the  dissecting  room,  in  addition  to  the  common  one  of 
imparting  dry  anatomical  fiicts. 

7.  The  faOure  to  ahoojfs  dearly  show  the  relations  of  anatomy  to  the  other  branches  of 

Let  me  instance  the  reli^ons  of  the  Inngs  to  the  heart  in  heart  disease,  or  of  the 
Ihrer  to  the  heart  nnder  the  same  conditions.  Again,  of  the  alimentary  tract  and  portal 
system  to  the  liver.  AJso,  the  necessity  of  remembering  nerve  distribution  and  motor, 
points  by  giving  examples  of  imaginary  or  actual  cases.  Stndents  are  permitted  to  get 
and  retain  the  idea  that  thorough  anatomical  knowledge  is  only  necessary  to  the  sur- 
geon, and  only  slightly  so,  and  then  only  in  special  regions,  for  the  physician;  whereas 
the  fact  is  ^lat  this  knowledge  is  equally  necessary  to  both,  and  can  never  be  either  too 
minute,  accurate  or  extensive.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  defects  are  lasting. 
If  not  eradicated  during  coU^^  life,  they  become  permanent  fixtures  of  one's  profes- 
sional character.  No  one  can  gainsay  me  when  I  affirm  that  the  mass  of  practitionera 
iail  utterly  to  comprehend  the  true  relations  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
body  itself  as  a  whole,  and  this  fault  is  principally  due  to  a  cause  summed  up  in  the 
few  words — ^incompetent  or  careless  instructors  ;  at  all  events,  defective  instruction. 

8.  IneompeteiU  teachers,  or  such  who,  though  competent,  are  indifferent  or  have  not  suffi- 
eieni  time  to  do  their  duty. 

Of  tiioee  who  are  indifferent  or  who  have  not  sufficient  time  to  do  their  duty,  it  may 
be  aaid  tiiat  they  should  resign  and  give  place  to  men  equally  as  competent  and  more 
willing  to  do  their  full  duty.  Of  the  incompetent,  it  may  be  said  that  they  should 
never  be  appointed.  CoU^^  faculties  commit  a  great  wrong  by  appointing  men  to 
teach  this  important  branch  who  themselves  confess  that  the  only  object  in  taking  the 
poflitaon  is  to  make  capital  and  to  compel  themselves  to  learn  anatomy  to  the  extent 
which  seems  to  them  desirable  or  necessary.  This  is  an  imposition  upon  the  students, 
who  confidently  place  themselves  in  the  care  of  a  trusted  institution  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  medical  education  at  a  par  with  the  medicine  of  the  times. 

THE  BEMSDT. 

This  is  simple  enough,  and  consists  in  overcoming  the  defects  just  indicated.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  teachers  of  anatomy  be  good  practical  and 
tJiinking  auatomists  and  students,  but  that  they  be  philosophical  as  well  as  practical 
physicians  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  At  no  time  in  a  medical  education  is  instruction 
BO  potent  for  fhture  usefulness,  or  its  neglect  so  certain  of  ultimate  failure,  as  the  work 
dcme  in  the  disBecting  room  and  the  quality  of  the  anatomical  lectures  before  the  class. 

1.  Teachjhe  special  anatomy  of  every  organ  or  part  of  the  body  disHnct  from  aU  others, 
snd  do  it  thoroughly  and  oompletdy. 

While  in  following  this  plan  the  student  may  not  recall  all  that  is  told  him,  he  has 
the  benefit  of  thorough  instruction,  and  enough  will  remain  to  leave  a  clear  outline 
around  which  fiiture  studies  will  cause  to  crystallize  those  additional  focts  which  at 
first  fiuled  to  secure  a  hold.  Thoroughness  and  repetition  are  of  prime  importance  in 
teaching  this  difficult  branch.  Innumerable  facts  are  not  memorized  with  ease  and 
never  to  any  decided  advantage  unless  their  relations  to  each  other  are  mastered  in  the 
smallest  detail.  The  instruction  covering  any  jMut,  therefore,  should  be  si>ecific, 
detailed  and  tiiorough. 

%  Owe  also  a  general  idea  or  outline  of  each  organ  or  part  of  the  body. 

Hits  is  necessary,  as  it  emphasizes  the  most  important  fkcts  to  be  remembered,  and 
-^us  insures  the  attainment  of  the  main  object  of  the  preceding  paragraph.  Of  mucous 
membranes,  for  instance,  it  might  be  said  that  they  all  are  composed  of  thin  layers, 
-w  €.,  a  superficial  one  of  cells,  a  middle  one  or  basement  membrane,  and  a  deep  one  or 
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sabmaoosa.  In  the  liver,  the  five  fissoieB,  five  lobes,  five  ligaments  and  five  vessels 
ooold  be  briefly  snmmarized.  In  the  thigh,  a  single  mention  of  its  form  oonld  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  statement  that  it  is  composed  of  a  bone,  moscles,  vessels,  nerves,  loose 
connective  tissne,  fat,  faeda.  and  skin.  The  bone  is  the  femur ;  the  mnsdes  being  tlie 
four  1^  extensors,  four  addactors,  two  flexors  of  the  thigh,  a  superficial  group  of  three, 
three  extensors  of  the  thigh,  six  out-rotators,  and  four  flexors  of  the  leg  ;  the  fascia 
lata  and  its  intermuscular  septa;  the  anterior  and  posterior  sets  of  vessels  ;  the  anterior 
and  posterior  nerves ;  the  loose  connective  tissue  and  £eit  variously  predominating  in 
diflerent  portions  of  the  thigh,  notably  in  the  groin  and  upon  the  inner  side;  and  lastly, 
the  skin  over  alL 

3.  Never  fail  in  any  instance  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  every  organ  or  pari  of  the  l>ody,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  wiU  admit. 

By  adhering  to  this  rule  it  is  much  easier  to  show  the  relations  of  different  parts  of  the 
body  to  each  other,  and  so  make  the  whole  mechanism  more  easily  comprehensible.  It  also 
lessens  the  chance  of  students  receiving  false  impressions  of  the  relative  importance  of 
parts  of  the  body.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  those  organs  that  are  most  thoroughly 
explained  are  the  most  important,  whereas  this  rule  by  no  means  always  fi>llows. 
Because  it  is  more  difScult  to  teach  the  anatomy  of  certain  organs  or  regions  is  no  reason 
why  the  task  should  be  shirked.  A  true  and  competent  teacher  would  be  all  the  moie 
anxious  to  devise  means  for  its  simplification,  so  as  to  bring  it  before  students  in  a 
manner  to  make  it  easy  of  comprehension  and  remembrance. 

4.  Invariably  show  the  true  and  exact  retaUone  of  the  parte  to  each  other. 

This  &cilitates  still  more  the  comprehension  of  the  whole  mechanism.  For  instsnoey 
how  many  students  ever  have  it  impressed  upon  their  minds  that  the  upper  fibres  of 
the  pectoralJs  m%jor  and  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  deltoid  act  alike  ?  How  often  is  a 
student  made  to  realize  the  difference  in  the  action  of  the  anterior,  middle  uid  posterior 
fibres  of  the  deltoid  ?  Agffin,  the  same  may  be  asked  of  the  upper  and  lower  fibres  of  the 
pectoralis  m^jor  or  trapezius.  Note  the  great  similarity  of  action  between  the  posterior 
fibres  of  the  stemo-deido-maBtoid  and  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  trapezius,  and  their  being 
both  supplied  by  the  one  nerve.  Are  students  ever  permitted  to  realize  that  the  deltoid 
is  a  downward  continuation  of  the  trapezius,  and  that  both  muscles  may  be  viewed  as  one 
large,  triangular,  fleshy  mass,  having  its  base  of  origin  from  the  posterior  median  line  of 
the  body  from  the  occipital  protuberance  to  the  last  thoracic  vertebra,  whence  its  fibres 
converge  over  the  shoulder,  forming  its  cap,  to  be  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  outer 
side  of  the  humerus  ?  In  ^ts  course  over  the  shoulder,  it  has  the  bony  interruption  of 
the  shoulder  girdle.  Anatomy  taught  in  this  way  has  its  fiisdnation.  Many  and  many 
a  dull  man  have  I  seen  develope  a  lively  interest  in  the  work  of  the  dissecting  room  after 
pointing  out  facts  of  this  kind  and  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  reason. 
We  are  too  apt  to  teach  that  the  action  of  muscle  is  to  produce  that  offset  which  equal 
contraction  of  all  its  fibres  necessarily  yields,  but  this  is  fidladous.  Parts  of  muscles 
may  and  do  contract  independently.  Contiguous  borders  of  muscles  contract  while  the 
remaining  portions  are  passive.  This  is  not  generally  taught,  but  should  be.  These 
four  illustrations  suffice  to  show  my  meaning,  and  similar  ones  may  be  had  from  aU 
parts  of  the  body. 

5.  Always  try  to  create  in  the  studenVs  mind  a  desire  for  (he  knowledge  to  he  acquired 
by  showing  its  necessity. 

This  can  be  done  by  supposing  fictitious  cases  or  citing  actual  ones,  preferably  such 
as  have  been  seen  by  the  students  themselves.  Suppose  a  fracture  of  the  humerus, 
with  a  large  effosion  of  callus,  and  consequent  compression  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve, 
and  the  incidental  wrist-drop  and  radial  ansesthesia.  Suppose  muscular  atrophies  and 
disease  of  motor  or  sensory  nerves.  Suppose  disease  of  the  cerebrtHspinal  axis.  Give 
aymptoms  and  exercise  the  student's  mind  in  locating  the  lesioii)  or  suggest  a  lesion 
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smd  let  the  STmptoms  be  worked  ont  hy  the  diasector.  Sappose,  again,  an  oral  hemor- 
rhage, and  then  let  the  student  say,  if  possible,  whence  the  blood  came.  Show  then 
the  difierent  places  from  which  it  may  have  come.  They  can  be  taught  how  a  nasal 
hemorrhage  may  give  rise  to  bloody  vomit,  and  will  be  only  too  glad  to  master  the 
anatomy  of  the  nose,  and  leam  how  to  ping  it  in  case  of  nose-bleed.  In  this  way 
they  will  be  anxious  to  leam,  will  do  it  readily,  and  will  retain  it  better  than  in  the 
nsoal  way.  They  can  be  told  that  a  bronchial  hemorrhage  does  not  necessarily 
imply  phthisis,  and  then  they  will  be  only  too  eager  to  leam  how  this  can  be  a  symptom 
of  heart  disease.    These  examples,  I  hope,  are  enough  to  clearly  convey  my  meaning. 

6.  Show  in  a  natural  loajr,  wUhotU  too  much  mnemonics,  how  many  anatomical  princi- 
ples and  assodaiiona  there  are  which,  if  remembered,  wiU  do  alike  for  many  or  all  parts  of 
the  body. 

Thus,  for  instance,  all  organs,  whether  bones,  musdes,  or  viscera,  are  composed  essen- 
tially of  a  supporting  framework  of  connective  tissue  containing  essential  cells,  nutrient 
vessels,  coordinating  nerves,  and  sometimes  efferent  ducts.  Again,  to  quote  from  a 
former  paper  of  mine,* ''  It  is  an  invariable  rule  for  muscles  to  act  on  every  joint  they  pass 
over. "  *'  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  action  of  a  muscle  on  a  joint  depends  upon  its  rela- 
tions to  that  joint."  Now,  inasmuch  as  moving  a  joint  will  often  change  the  relative 
positions  of  it  and  its  motive  muscle,  it  follows  that  the  actions  of  muscles  may 
change  during  contraction,  or  act  either  vrith  iucreased  or  diminished  effect.  These 
will  suffice  as  examples  of  principles.  I  will  instance  associations,  as  follows :  Each 
bicipital  ridge  has  attached  to  it  a  muscle;  to  the  inner,  or  posterior,  the  teres  m^jor  and 
to  the  outer,  or  anterior,  the pectoralis  nugor,  t.  e.,  a  **  mi^or ''  to  each  ridge,  the  ante- 
rior ridge  having  inserted  into  it  the  anterior  or  pectoral  ^*  m%jor ''  muscles,  while  the 
I>osterior ridge  gives  attachment  to  the  posterior  or  .round  nuyor  muscle.  The  associa- 
tion is  a  simple  one.  Again,  take  the  scapula;  it  is  three  cornered,  has  three  borders 
and  three  great  fossa.  (Supra-spinous,  infra-spinous  land  subscapular.)  Attached  to 
it  are  three  muscles  arising  from  these  fossss  and  bearing  corresponding  names.  (Supra- 
spinatns,  infra-spinatus  and  subscapularis.)  The  anterior  border  gives  attachment  to  a 
group  of  three  muscles  (teres  nu^or,  teres  minor  and  triceps).  The  posterior  border 
affords  insertion  to  another  group  of  three  (rhomboidens  major,  rhomboideus  minor  and 
levator  anguli  scapuUe).  The  coracoid  process  gives  origin  to  three  muscles  (short  head 
of  biceps,  coraco-brachialis  and  x>ectoralis  minor).  Then  there  remain  three  unclassi- 
fied muscles  (long  head  of  biceps,  omo-hyoid  and  serratns  magnus).  There  still  remains 
tkpair  of  processes  (coracoid  and  the  acromio-spine)  and  a  pair  of  muscles  (deltoid  and 
trapezius).  Another  association  is  noticed  in  this  way  :  Going  from  below  upward 
are  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  scapular  border;  the  first  muscle  is  a  ^*  nugor ''  and 
tiie  second  a  *'  minor,"  being  the  teres  muscles  in  front  and  the  rhomboids  behind. 
Associations  of  this  kind  are  not  too  artificial,  aid  remembrance,  and  are  possible  in 
all  parts  of  the  body. 

7.  Give  thorough  instruction  as  to  the  relations  of  anatomical  study  to  the  other  branches 
of  medicine. 

Take  the  liver,  for  example.  Show  its  structure,  and  let  the  student  realize  that  the 
blood  of  the  whole  alimentary  tract,  from  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the 
anus,  inclusive  of  that  from  the  spleen  and  pancreas,  must  pass  to  the  heart  through 
the  capillaries  of  the  liver.  Show  clearly  that  in  doing  so  it  must  pass  through  the 
central  vein  of  the  lobules.  Show  also  that  every  lobule  is  surrounded  by  connective 
ti<3sue.  Explain  that  if  this  tissue  is  inflamed,  it  proliferates,  increases  and  eventually 
contracts,  and  that  in  doing  so  it  compresses,  squeezes,  the  lobule  and  its  central  vein, 

*  The  papor  is  entitled  "  Additionftl  Factors  Conoemed  in  Fractures  of  the  Homems  in  the 
Vicinity  of  the  Elbow  Joint,''  and  appeared  in  the  AnnaUfor  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  July,  188 !• 
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and  so  obstracts  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  liver  to  the  heart.  Tell  them  that  this 
compression  or  constriction  may  become  so  excessive  as  to  lead  to  marked  damming 
back  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  alimentary  tract  and  canse  torgesoence,  elongation  and 
convolntion  of  the  veins  ;  hemorrhoids  ;  gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  ;  alternating 
constipation  and  diarrhoea  ;  anasarca  ;  inevitable  £Mlnre  of  the  digestive  power  ;  loos 
of  appetite  ;  falling  strength  ;  and  ultimate  death.  Thus,  the  stady  of  anatomy  would 
become  objective  and  interesting  throughout. 

8.  Obtain  the  aervices  of  thonrnghly  competent  teachen,  and  only  such  as  can  attend    to 
(heir  whole  duty. 

The  too  prevalent  custom  in  this  country  is  to  appoint  dissecting-room  teachera 
fVom  among  those  who  admittedly  only  desire  to  learn  a  little  anatomy  themselves,  and 
who  want  to  use  the  demonstratorship  as  a  stepping  stone  to  what,  in  their  eyes,  is  » 
better  position.    The  dissecting  room  is  the  place  where  can  be  laid  to  best  advantage 
the  foundation  of  the  medical  education  of  every  student.    It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  demonstrators  be  thoroughly  competent.    The  importance  of 
the  position  in  this  country  is  far  below  what  it  is  said  and  appears  to  be  in  Europe.  Oar 
practical  anatomy  is  too  often  in  the  hands  of  incompetents,  who  are  appointed  to  their 
positions  through  injudicious  and  vicious  influence,  at  the  cost  of  such  as  have  the 
requisite  ability  and  would  give  sufficient  time  to  the  scientific  advancement  of  this 
branch,  besides  teaching  it  in  a  manner  making  it  a  pleasant,  in  fact  a  fhwnnating, 
study.    It  is  an  outrage  upon  the  students  who  confidently  pay  their  money,  as  well 
as  upon  the  public  at  large  who  will  have  to  employ  them  when  they  graduate,  to 
entrust  the  very  ftmdamental  work  of  their  medical  education  with  those  who  have 
hardly  begun  to  realize  the  scope  and  depth  of  medical  science.    Time  and  again  have 
I  seen  demonstrators  compelled  to  ''  read  up*'  for  special  demonstrations,  or  even  to 
correctly  answer  an  ordinary  question,  for  iiistance,  as  to  the  attachment  of  a  muade 
or  the  branches  of  a  blood  vessel.    That  the  existence  of  facts  like  these  is  a  di4graoe, 
no  one  can  deny.    That  every  such  appointment  is  a  fraud  upon  the  student  and  com- 
munity, all  must  admit.    That  it  lowers  the  grade  of  institutions  that  tolerate  it^ 
is  inevitable.    That  it  keeps  ambitious,  competent  and  able  talent  in  the  back- 
ground, and  thus  retards  the  advancement  of  anatomical  science,  goes  without  saying. 
Weed  out  the  incompetents ;  appoint  the  able,  willing  and  ambitious ;  remove  these 
when  their  ardor  cools  or  when  their  attention  is  diverted  by  other  interests,  or  make  it 
to  their  advantage  to  devote  themselv^  exclusively  to  the  work  for  which  they  have 
proven  their  fitness.     Good  teachers  are  worth  having  at  even  considerable  expense, 
and  not  over-plentifid  at  any  time     Never  appoint  an  incompetent  to  teach  anatomy, 
or  for  that  matter  any  branch,  bnt  train  or  grow  the  teacher.    Prove  fitness  before 
appointment,  and  then  let  the  position  be  first  held  for  a  definite  period  on  trial. 
The  excuse  that  there  are  not  e>M>ugh  in  our  ranks  of  those  who  like  or  are  well 
versed  in  anatomy  is  fimacious,  for  there  are  many. 
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FIRST  DAY. 


The  Section  met  in  the  Physiological  Lecture  Room  of  Colombian  Uniyersity, 
on  Monday,  September  5th,  1887,  at  3  P.  H.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  its  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  J.  H.  Callender,  of  NashviUe,  Tenn.,  who  deliyered  the 

INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen: — In  formally  inaugurating  the  proceedings  of  the  Physiological  Sec- 
tion of  the  Ninth  International  Medical  Congress,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure,  in 
the  name  of  the  workers  in  that  field  of  medical  science  in  this  country,  to  tender  an 
earnest  and  cordial  greetii^  to  those  present  who  have  come  from  other  countries  to 
contribute  to  the  information  expected  to  be  imparted  in  those  proceedings,  and  to 
afford  interest  to  its  discussions,  and  to  partidpate  in  this  great  convention  of  medical 
men  representing  many  peoples  and  all  departments  of  our  eztensire  science.  This 
salutation  is  as  comprehensive  in  its  scope  as  the  area  from  which  you  have  journeyed, 
and  as  sincere  in  its  expression  as  the  spirit  which  has  moved  you  to  come.  I  hope 
that  the  exercises  through  which  this  Section  may  pass  will  in  some  measure  repay 
you  for  the  journey,  and  form  an  agreeable  and  profitable  memoiy  to  you  in  the 
histoiy  of  this  Congress  and  the  recollection  of  your  visit  to  the  Capital  city  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  are  assembled  not  only  as  devotees  of  science,  hoping 
to  derive  mutual  benefit  from  the  interchange  of  opinions  on  themes  of  professional 
interest,  and  from  new  researches  into  the  mines  of  scientific  store  to  be  unfolded, 
but  we  are  here  as  fellow-men,  bonded  in  the  sympathy  of  common  labors  and  pur- 
suits, and  entertaining  for  each  other  sentiments  of  esteem  flowing  from  the  elevated 
calling  of  which  we  are  members.  I  earnestly  trust  the  former  expectation  may  be 
amply  realized,  and  that  the  estimation  in  which  we  hold  each  other  may  be  enhanced 
by  the  personal  contact  and  intellectual  and  social  ei^oyment  which  will  be  felt  in  the 
sessions  of  this  Section  and  of  the  Congress ;  and  that  the  occasion  may  be  instru- 
mental in  forming  valued  friendships  between  those  heretofore  known  only  by  name 
and  character,  and  of  strengthening  the  ties  of  those  heretofore  formed.  In  such 
assemblages,  the  scientific  object  is  hardly  more  important  than  the  amenities  and 
humanities  with  which  it  may  be  mingled,  and  it  cannot  but  be,  that  all  of  us— 
whether  foreign  or  native  here — shall  come  to  know,  in  this  current  week,  that  the 
^^ bright  consummate  flower''  of  these  can  be  cultivated  to  the  highest  perfection 
in  this  representative  city  of  enlightened,  prosperous  and  hospitable  America. 

Since  the  Presidenpy  of  this  Section  was  assigned  to  me  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
organization  of  this  Congress,  it  may  not  be  out  of  taste  for  me  to  say,  that  in  under- 
taking its  duties,  a  more  than  usual  pressure  of  multifarious  official  duties  has 
oppressed  me  with  more  than  a  usual  sense  of  my  unworthiness  of  the  distinction  it 
confers  and  the  responsibility  it  imposes,  and  that  I  have  been  painfuUy  distrustful 
that  its  work,  under  the  imperfect  management  it  has  received,  would  M  short  of 
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tbe  just  expectations  of  those  who  might  attend  its  sessions;  and  at  times  have  feit  I 
should  have  obeyed  the  first  impulse  and  declined  the  duty,  knowing  it  could  have 
been  more  capably  performed  by  many  of  my  brethren  more  justly  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  the  position.  Under  this  feeling,  I  have  only  been  sustained  by  the  gener- 
ous aid  offered  in  the  task  of  organization,  and  by  the  knowledge  that  in  the  discharge 
of  my  functions  now,  I  shall  have  the  cooperation  of  the  accomplished  men  who 
form  the  roster  of  Vice-Presidents  and  Council  Until  almost  the  latest  moment 
before  leaving  home,  other  engagements  have  so  taxed  my  time,  that  it  seemed  the 
only  contribution  possible  to  the  meetings  of  the  Section  I  could  make,  and  perhaps 
the  best  to  be  made,  would  be  the  performance  of  the  routine  duties  of  the  chair  and 
a  respectfiil  listening.  A  proper  sense,  however,  of  the  trust  and  dignity  of  the 
poeition,  has  impelled  me  to  prepare  an  introductoiy  address,  in  some  degree  appro- 
priate to  this  opening  Session,  the  brevity  of  which,  at  least,  will  perhaps  be  appre- 
ciated, and  a  pardon  for  these  personal  alhunons,  I  hope,  may  be,  at  the  same  time, 
granted. 

This  Congress  has  met  to  consider  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  medicine — 
to  promote  its  advancement  as  a  pure  science  and  its  perfecdon  as  a  practical  art — 
and  to  consult  of  its  interests  as  one  of  the  highest  professions  which  can  enlist  the 
thought  and  energies  of  men.  Its  general  meetings  will,  in  some  respects,  doubtless, 
pass  under  review  many  of  the  features  of  these  important  subjects,  in  which  all  of 
ha  members  are  immediately  and  deeply  concerned.  Those  of  us,  however,  who 
compose  the  body  of  this  Section,  and  are  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  its  exercises, 
in  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  here,  are  more  directly  concerned  with  medicine  in  its 
strictly  scientific  relations.  Medicine,  to  speak  accurately,  is  a  mixed  science  and  art 
for  the  cure  and  relief  of  all  physical  disorders  and  infirmities.  As  a  science,  it  is  an 
aggr^ation  of  different  species  of  knowledge,  or  separate  sciences,  and  that  of  physi- 
ology, or  the  conditions  and  laws  of  life  and  organization  in  a  state  of  health,  and  of 
the  functions  of  tissues  and  organs,  is  one  of  the  cardinal  and  indispensable  compo- 
nents of  medical  science.  Until  by  the  accumulated  labors  of  many  generations  of 
observers,  there  was  a  systematic  body  of  knowledge,  more  or  less  exact,  of  the  Unc- 
tions of  organized  bodies,  medicine  was  nothing  more  than  an  unqualified  empirical 
art,  and  could  not  be  otherwise.  Indeed,  while  it  is  true  that  a  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomical and  histolo^cal  stmcture  is  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  organs 
and  tissues,  the  latter  is  even  more  necessary  as  an  equipment  for  the  scientific  phy- 
sician, and  only  as  physiological  science  has  developed,  has  medicine  positively 
emerged  from  the  mists  of  blind  experiment,  and  become  securely  established  on  a 
scientific  foundation.  The  great  events  in  physiological  discovery  have  specially 
marked  great  epochs  of  advancement  in  scientific  theories  and  modes  of  cure.  It  may 
be  claimed,  then,  that  in  the  group  of  natural  sciences  from  which  the  profession  of 
medidne  receives  its  most  reliable  strength  as  a  scientific  practical  agency,  physiology 
is  ouUunked  by  none,  and  that  in  the  great  muster  of  sciences  which  this  Congress 
parades  to-day,  it  must  be  conceded  to  march  with  the  vanguard. 

Many  intelligent  unprofessional  persons  who  may  observe  the  proceedings  of  a 
Congress  like  this  are  moved  to  inquire  why  medicine,  which  the  general  mind  is 
accustomed  to  regard  as  a  unit,  should  be  so  subdivided  into  departments  or  sections; 
and  there  be  conservative  critics  in  the  profession,  who  question  the  wisdom  of  what 
they  fear  may  lead  to  conflicting  division  of  studies  and  an  injurious  diffusion  of  ener- 
gies. The  trend  toward  specialism  is  indeed  strong  and  increasing,  but  notwith- 
standing the  liability  to  become  excessive,  and  the  danger  that  physicians  in  pursuit 
of  spedal  lines  of  work,  may  become  shallow  in  the  ^damental  principles  of  the 
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science  as  a  whole,  and  consequently  narrow  in  views,  there  are  yet  cogent  reasons 
impelling  this  movement.  It  is  not  in  the  scope  of  an  address  of  this  character  to 
Set  these  forth,  and  this  digression  may  end  with  the  remark,  that  the  hody  of 
knowledge  under  the  term  medicine  is  becoming  so  copious  and  complex,  that  it 
requires  diversity  of  cultivation  that  it  may  be  ^y  mastered — ^no  one  mind,  however 
endowed,  being  equal  to  the  tasL  In  whatever  degree  such  criticism  may  be  appli- 
cable to  some  features  of  the  organization  of  this  and  previous  similar  Congresses,  the 
relationship  of  physiology  to  every  possible  refinement  of  practical  medicine  is  so 
intrinsic  and  essential,  its  students  and  cultivators,  are,  by  necessity,  recognized  as 
forming  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  comprehensive  science,  and  are  properly 
assembled  in  a  Section,  irom  whose  exercises  and  discussions  all  others  may  possibly 
derive  facts  and  suggestions  of  great  value. 

Our  science — ^biology  and  physiology^-for  generically  and  strictly  they  are  one — 
resting  on  histology  and  organic  chemistry,  under  the  exquisite  modem  methods  of 
research  constantly  being  rendered  more  accurate  and  subtle,  can  now  legitimately 
claim  to  be  a  true  science,  answering  the  Ciceronian  definition — ^^oognitio  certa  ex 
principiis  oertis  deducta*' — a  body  of  approved  fiicts,  rather  than  a  system  of  imper- 
fect theories  and  ingenious  doctrines,  with  here  and  there  only  an  indisputable  fiict 
Mainly  it  is  above  such  obscuring  fogs,  resting  in  the  sunlight  The  great  mass  of 
its  data  is  sound,  proven  and  germinal  in  its  character,  fertilizing  eveiy  department 
of  medical  science  and  producing  a  fruitage  so  wholesome  and  perfect,  that  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  seed—the  truth  of  the  fects— is  therem  fully  vindicated.  We  have 
advanced  to  that  point  when  we  no  longer  speculate,  or  vainly  search  for  the  principle 
of  life,  but  are  wisely  content  and  more  profitably  employed  in  investigating  the  con- 
ditions and  phenomena  of  living  beings.  The  results  of  this  philosophical  mode  of 
prosecuting  the  study  of  physiological  truth,  has  afforded  scientific  basis  for  patho- 
logical deduction  and  therapeutic  agenpy.  As  we  have  been  enabled  to  know  the 
true  molecular  and  atomic  structure  of  tissues  and  their  functions  and  normal  pro- 
cesses, so  we  have  been  enabled  to  perceive  with  greater  clearness  their  disturbances 
which  constitute  disease,  and  so  also  are  we  enabled  to  measure  with  greater  science 
and  skill  the  qualities  and  force  of  remedial  resources  for  their  rectification  and 
relief 

In  any  reference  to  physiology  and  its  inexpressible  importance  as  the  basis  of  a 
true  science  of  medicine,  it  would  seem  impossible,  as  indeed  it  would  be  ungrateful, 
if  not  almost  irreverent,  not  to  date  its  own  true  scientific  origin  and  development  in 
the  discovery  and  verification  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  the  inmiortal  Harvey. 
That  became  a  bright  light  and  landmark,  and  indeed  a  condition  precedent  to  much 
we  have  learned,  with  slow  and  patient  labor,  in  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  since,  a 
very  great  deal  of  which  is  directly  traceable  to  and  immediately  dependent  on  that 
cardinal  fact  It  is  to  physiology,  in  some  sense,  what  the  law  of  gravitation  is  to 
physics.  None  perhaps  will  question  that  the  supreme  and  commanding  fact  in  the 
physiology  of  this  century,  and  of  to-day,  in  its  potential  consequences  on  the  progress 
of  medical  science,  is  the  function  of  the  cell  in  all  forms  of  life,  vegetable  and  animal 
The  full  history  of  its  promulgation  and  demonstration  and  the  attempt  to  award  the 
honor  therefor,  is  not  pertinent  in  this  cursory  allusion.  Like  many  other  of  the 
greatest  of  the  achievements  made  in  natural  science,  the  horizon  was  gradually 
illuminated  from  it  long  before  the  intervening  peaks  which  obstructed  its  brilliant 
and  vivifying  rays  were  surmounted.  The  genius  of  Bichat,  at  the  opemng  of  the 
present  century,  first  caught  a  clear  glimpse  of  the  field  wherein  lay  this  invaluable 
gem  of  scientific  truth.    His  great  work  on  ** General  Anatomy"  and  Treatise  on 
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Membranes,"  philoeophically  evolved  under  laborious  investigation  of  hct&,  while  it 
cut  him  down  in  the  morning  of  life,  marked  one  of  the  most  signal  advancements  in 
human  knowledge  of  which  the  centuiy  has  since  been  so  prolific  The  microscope, 
first  under  the  eye  of  Schleiden  in  plants,  and  soon  after  that  of  Schwann  in  animals, 
and  since  by  a  host  of  observers,  followed  the  magical  scalpel  of  Bichat,  and  now 
reads  the  marvelous  susceptibilities  and  metabolic  characteristics  of  cells  as  the  alpha- 
bet and  cjrpher  to  nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  vital  activities  of  which  we  are 
cognizant 

Though  with  the  rise  of  what  may  be  called  modem  physiology,  in  the  sixteenth 
OKituiy,  the  fimtastio  dreams  of  the  ancient  alchemists  conceived,  in  the  crude,  early 
days  of  chemistiy,  that  there  was  resident  somewhere  in  the  human  organism  a  subtle 
essence,  or  force  of  life,  for  which  their  mystic  art  could  find  an  elixir  rendering  it  per- 
petual, were  effectually  dissipated,  still,  eminent  scientific  minds,  who  led  the  thought 
of  Uieir  time  at  successive  periods  until  a  comparatively  recent  one,  continued  to  hold 
the  theoiy  that,  in  some  form,  animal  bodies  contained  a  sort  of  regnant  archeus 
president  over  the  mechanism  of  life.  The  demonstration  of  the  cell  and  its  ftinc- 
tions  has  scientifically  exploded  the  idea  which  underlaid  akhemic  absurdity,  and 
equally  disproved  the  more  enlightened  type  of  error.  It  has  wrought  a  thorough 
revolution  in  our  conceptions  of  life.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  an  entity  whose 
som  was  liable  to  constant  waste,  which,  if  unarrested,  would  result  m  final  expendi- 
ture or  death,  or  a  conservative  principle  stored  up  in  some  great  organ  or  apparatus 
of  oigans,  the  degeneration  and  decay  of  either  of  which  must  be  stopped  in  order 
to  combat  disease  or  to  preserve  life,  we  now  know  that  this  degenerative  alteration 
— this  incessant  decay— is  life  itself,  and  that  the  perversion  of  the  order  and  charac- 
ter of  these  perpetual  changes  is  disease,  and  that  their  total  and  universal  arrest  is 
death.  We  know  that  the  sum  of  the  life  of  an  organism  is  the  myriad  lives  of  the 
minute  ceDs  of  which  its  tissues  are  composed,  and  that  the  changes  in  these  cells 
are  metamorphoses  of  their  structure  in  which  they  are  constantly  dying  and  being 
reproduced.  Such  and  so  great  has  been  the  transformation  in  biological  science  by 
the  discovery  of  this  notable  fact  and  its  law& 

How  important  and  profound  have  been  the  results  of  its  application  to  medicine. 
The  existence  of  the  normal  physiological  cell  and  its  properties  opened  the  vista  of 
a  new  pathology,  and  dispelled  every  doud  and  fleecy  rack  of  the  obscurity  of  the 
aninciistic,  humoral  and  visceral  theories.  The  cellular  pathology,  which  is  so  clearly 
unfolding  and  elucidating  many  of  the  problems  of  disease,  was  a  scientific  induction 
firom  the  physiological  theory,  and  the  accumulating  array  of  facts  in  each  is 
corroborative  of  the  truth  of  both,  and  that  the  cell  doctrine  is  a  certain  and 
enduring  addition  to  the  body  of  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  living  bodies  in 
health  and  disease. 

Not  alone  in  the  sphere  of  pathology  proper  have  the  principles  of  this  doctrine 
touched  m  its  effects  on  practical  medicine.  Within  the  last  decade  or  two,  the  para- 
sitio  or  germ  theory  as  to  the  causation  of  diseased  states  and  conditions,  though 
long  before  speculated  upon  in  the  manner  of  hypothesis  or  conjecture  only,  has 
fixed  the  attention  of  investigators,  and  the  discovery  of  these  microscopic  vegetable 
and  animal  bodies  in  living  organisms  and  the  unquestionably  important  relation 
they  bear  to  the  generation,  or  development  by  presence,  of  cell  disturbances  specific 
in  their  character,  is  a  scientific  fiict  yearly  coming  to  have  fewer  gainsayers  or 
doubters.  Whatever  of  solid  and  permanent  acquisition  in  the  field  of  the  aetiology 
and  prophylaxis  of  disease  that  may  accrue  to  science  firom  the  labors  of  Haller  and 
Koch  and  Obermeyer  and  Pasteur,  the  initial  point  of  their  profoundly  interesting 
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iDquiries  must  be  oonoeded  to  be  found  in  the  new  laws  of  biology  and  oiganio 
chemistxy  established  in  physiological  investigationa 

In  the  realm  of  hygiene  and  remedial  medicamente,  the  newly-developed  physio- 
logical data  traceable  to  cell  metamorphosis  and  modifications  are  making  a  profound 
impression.  The  efficapy  of  external  antiseptic  agencies,  which,  under  Lister  and 
his  associates,  has  so  strengthened  the  hand  of  the  surgeon,  is  in  great  part  due  to 
laws  whose  clues  were  found  first  in  the  physiological  laboratory,  and  whatever 
now  of  promise  may  yet  be  accomplished  in  antiseptic  measures  applied  to  the  Uood 
must  adaiowledge  the  same  guiding  finger  in  its  scientific  results.  And,  again,  within 
the  last  half-oentury  a  considerable  amount  of  accurate  and  positive  knowledge  of 
the  rationale  of  the  action  of  a  large  number  of  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica — 
vegetable  and  mineral — have  been  only  elucidated  and  verified  by  experimental  physi- 
ology. 

But  this  discursive  reference  to  the  ftmdamental  importance  of  this  branch  of 
science  to  the  great  organic  body  of  medical  science  this  Congress  has  assembled  to 
represent,  is  unnecessarily  extended  in  the  enlightened  presence  befinre  me.  The 
utterance  of  the  daim  preferred  will  doubtless,  in  the  main,  be  sustained  by  all,  if 
not  entirely  for  the  reasons  advanced  in  so  desultory  a  manner.  It  has  been  the  olgect 
merely  to  emphasize  the  truth,  that  as  the  science  and  art  of  healing  in  all  its 
branches  progres8es,it  becomes  more  obvious  that  its  true  philosophical  line  of  advance- 
ment lies  primarily,  and  in  no  degree  subordinate  to  any  other,  in  the  field  of  work 
occupied  by  this  Section. 

If  the  attempt  were  made  to  ftuther  fortify  this  title  to  a  first  position  among  the 
cultivators  of  medicine,  by  citing  the  eminent  names  in  physiology  which  have  illus- 
trated the  annals  of  that  science,  it  would  requu«  me  to  recite,  in  great  part,  its  his- 
tory. From  the  ^'  De  partibus  animalium ' '  of  the  great  naturalist  and  philosopher, 
Aristotle,  whose  pregnant  writings  on  whatever  subject  his  extraordinaiy  menttl 
endowments  were  employed  incited  among  the  ancients,  and  indeed  all  coming  after 
him,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  down  to  the  learned  men  who,  during  the  sessions  of 
this  body,  are  to  continue  inquiries  into  the  same  subject,  our  special  science  displays 
a  galaxy  of  ability  and  achievement  unsurpassed  in  any  other  sphere  of  inteUectual 
effort  by  the  human  race.  Their  names  are  as  familiar  to  you  as  household  wonjs, 
and  this  allusion  to  them  passes  the  long  line  in  procession  before  the  mind.  They 
represent  all  past  and  present  nations,  tongues  and  literatures,  as  this  body  repre- 
sents in  its  composition  those  living,  and  their  united  contributions  are  before  us,  for 
taking  an  account  at  this  day  of  what  we  know  of  life  and  its  phenomena,  and  for 
measuring  as  best  we  may  what  we  do  not  know,  and,  in  this  finite  state,  may  never 
know  of  those  stupendous  problems. 

The  programme  of  subjects  for  consideration  and  discussion  at  the  several  sessioDs 
of  this  Section,  as  submitted  through  me  to  the  Council  and  approved  by  that  body, 
will  be  found  of  great  interest,  not  only  in  the  iact  that  each  one  is  of  leading  import- 
ance, but  that  an  entertaining  variety  is  offered.  It  would  be  violative  of  propriety 
and  good  taste  to  remark  at  length  upon  any  of  these  in  anticipation  of  the  discussion 
they  will  elicit  It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  briefly  allude  to  each,  or  to 
those  which  may  be  naturally  grouped. 

We  shall  have  before  us  the  blood  in  some  of  its  most  interesting  com- 
ponents and  characteristics — ^the  ftinction  of  the  red  corpuscle  and  of  its  coagulat- 
ing element,  and  the  relation  of  that  physiological  process  to  a  peculiar  post-mortem 
condition. 
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The  problem  of  nutrition  and  its  foroes  acting  under  mediate  and  collateral  condi- 
dons  will  be  presented,  and  the  trophic  influence  of  the  nervous  system  will  be  con- 
sidered in  forther  elucidation  of  a  process  which,  in  some  degree,  may  be  held  to  be 
the  leading  object  of  all  other  functions  of  the  organism. 

The  first  of  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  tract  in  observation  of  its  properties 
and  uses — local  and  general — as  seen  in  some  of  the  lower  order  of  animals,  will 
be  offered;  and  as  more  or  less  cognate  to  processes  thereby  commenced,  the 
ultimate  evolution  through  further  chemico-physiological  changes  of  alcohol  in 
the  organism. 

A  palter  on  the  physiology  of  elemental  fibres,  and  one  analyzing  the  soundness 
of  certain  prevalent  doctrines  touching  the  inter-relation  of  nerve  and  muscle  fibres, 
will  form  an  interesting  topic  in  the  exercises. 

The  par  vagum,  with  its  extensively  ramified  anatomy  and  its  multifold  and  pro- 
foundly important  phy^ological  connections  and  sympathies,  will  daim  that  share  of 
your  attention  the  discussion  of  its  different  Actions  demands. 

We  shall  have  the  electrical  force,  whose  phenomena  in  relation  to  living  bodies 
are  yet  so  recondite,  but  which,  even  in  their  imperfect  development,  intimate  such 
wonderfol  posfflbilities,  brought  to  view  in  a  paper  on  their  presence  in  cerebral  gray 
matter,  and  one  also  in  its  action  on  the  heart 

Two  papers  touching  the  highest  Action  predicable  of  organic  matter — its 
pqrchical  expressionr— will  complete  the  catalogue  of  subjects.  One  will  interrogate 
the  basal  ganglia,  and  the  other  the  hemispherical  ganglia  in  this  supreme  relation 
of  matter  to  mind.  Both,  it  may  be  assumed,  will  apply  the  physiological  method 
of  inquiiy  to  the  modes  hy  which  mental  phenomena  are  produced,  and  in  this  view 
we  shall  be  brought  to  contemplate  the  cell  energies  of  the  cerebrum  and  its  connec- 
tions as  tiie  seat  and  source  of  intellection,  voUtion,  emotion,  and  self-consciousness, 
and  be  made  to  appreciate  Goethe's  sublime  thought,  that  man  is  so  fashioned  and 
endowed  as  to  be  the  medium  of  the  first  and  only  dialogue  that  nature  has  ever 
held  witii  God. 

It  will  be  noted  tiiat  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  in  some  of  its  divisions 
and  functions,  and  electro-physiology,  so  closely  connected,  as  it  probably  is,  with 
nerve  functions,  will  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  attention  of  the  Section.  This 
may  be  fortuitous  only,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  recent  physiological  inquiry 
has  been,  in  a  great  degree,  so  directed,  and  that  in  a  body  of  representative  physi- 
dogistB  at  the  present  time  it  should  legitimately  offer  itself  for  full  consideration. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause  or  causes,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  within  the  pro- 
feflsiona]  memory  of  all  who  hear  me  neuropathic  disorders  have  increased  in  number 
and  variety.  Whether  this  be  attributable — ^to  borrow  a  military  term — ^to  the  rapid 
moHlization  of  human  energies  which  have  ensued  from  the  activities  in  all  the  con- 
cerns of  life,  set  in  motion  by  Puck's  girdle  of  communication  around  and  in  every 
direction  over  the  realm  of  civilization,  with  the  speed  of  locomotion  which  supple- 
ments it  and  stirs  eveiy  fibre  to  its  utmost  tension,  will  only  be  mooted  as  I  pass  to 
a  oondusion.  Certain  it  is  that  "  the  wear  and  tear"  of  what  Prof.  Huxley,  in  his 
fine  army  figure  of  the  human  organism,  calls  the  *  *  headquarters  and  field  telegraph, ' ' 
has  heen  great  within  that  time,  and  its  results  have  taxed  the  diagnostic  skill  and 
therapeutic  resources  of  practical  medicine.  Neurological  investigation  has  moved 
with  the  consequent  requirements  for  more  accurate  and  scientific  insight  into  the 
wondrous  relations  and  fifympathies  of  that  *mo6t  intricate  and  delicate  apparatus, 
and  the  localization  and  explication  of  its  functions  is,  at  this  time,  equipping  the 
suigeon  and  physiciao  with  most  valuable  suggestions  of  treatment  and  remedy. 
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But,  gentlemen,  I  am  transgrefising  the  limit  promised  you.  Repeating  the  gen- 
eral welcome  extended,  and  presuming  to  express  the  sense  of  pleasure  which  inspires 
us  all,  I  now  declare  this  Section  of  the  Ninth  International  Congress  opened  for 
business. 


Dr.  Daniel  Clark,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  read  a  paper  entitled — 
THE  BASAL  GANGLIA  OF  THE  BRAIN  AS  PSYCHIC  CENTRES. 

LES  GRANDS  GANGLIONS  CER^BRAUX  COMMB  CENTRES  PSYCHIQUBS. 
DIE  GBOSSEN  GEHIBNGANGLIEN  ALS  PSYCHISCHE  CENTRA 

The  following  points  are  to  be  discossed  : — 

1.  The  radical  difference  found  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  both  as  to  mode  c€ 
distribntion  and  quantity,  suggests  the  reasonable  inference  of  greater  Amctional  activity 
existing  in  the  centre  than  in  the  circumference  of  the  brain. 

2.  The  want  of  uniformity  in  psychical  and  fhnctional  results  when  definite  and 
similar  portions  of  the  cortical  substance  are  stimulated,  impaired  or  destroyed  ;  hence 
exists  no  positive  proof  that  this  is  the  seat  of  so-called  true  motor  centres. 

3.  It  would  be  consistent  with  pathological  and  experimental  fiicts  to  consider  that 
these  motor  and  psychical  centres  are  located  in  the  base  and  central  ganglia,  yet  in 
sympathetic  relations  with,  being  influenced  by,  but  not  absolutely  controlled  by,  the 
cortical  substance. 

4.  The  localization  of  ftinction  in  the  bndn  surface  ignores  the  fiust  that  there  is  a 
want  of  distinctive  physiological  featoies  in  the  several  convolutions. 

In  talking  up  the  first  of  these  statements,  let  us  remember  it  is  an  axiom  that  the 
more  life  action  in  any  part,  the  more  is  blood  supply  needed.  In  studying  the  brain 
circulation,  we  find  that  the  centre  and  base  are  much  more  plentifully  supplied  with 
blood  than  are  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  This  is  a  striking  fact,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  aU  the  parts  constitute  one  organ,  with  multi&rions  functions  and  offices.  Let 
us  remember  how  direct  and  ample  is  the  blood  supply  to  the  base  and  central  gang^ 
in  comparison  with  the  cortical' supply.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  quantity  which 
is  itimished  to  each  carpus  striatum  and  thalamus  opticus.  The  cortical  substance  is 
nourished  in  a  round-about  way  through  the  pia  materj  but  the  central  qrstem  is 
reached  directly  through  the  large  vessels  springing  from  the  circle  of  'Willis  and  the 
cerebral  arteries  shooting  upward  and  inward  from  this  polygon  of  vessels.  These  fru- 
nish  a  perfect  and  copious  fountain  of  blood  supply  near  at  hand.  These  two  sources  of 
supply  are  not  only  distinct  as  between  each  of  these  groups,  but  also  unconnected,  to 
a  great  extent,  with  one  another.  The  anastomoses  between  these  two  sets  of  vessels  is 
very  slight  indeed.  The  streamlet  in  each  can  be  dried  up  or  seriously  interrupted  in 
many  ways  vnthout  disturbing  the  neighboring  vessels  to  any  appreciable  extent.  This 
accounts  for  so  many  circumscribed  lesions  in  the  cortical  parts,  and  for  the  little  effect 
their  proximity  produces  on  the  acJUaoent  tissues  and  circulation.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  on  account  of  this  localization  of  drcnlation,  and  consequently,  a  tendency  to 
restricted  areas  of  disease,  a  good  many  fidlades  of  reasoning  have  obtained  currency 
in  respect  to  cortical  centres  of  frmction.  Heubner  cites  a  large  number  of  pathological 
cases  which  prove  conclusively  that  obliteration  of  any  one  of  the  huge  vessels  of  the 
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cortical  syBtem  or  any  of  its  branches  has,  donng  life,  given  no  prononnced  abnormal 
symptom  to  indicate  depreciation  of  function.     (Charcot.) 

Let  ns  now  tnm  to  the  arterial  circnlation  in  the  gray  central  ganglia.  It  needs  only 
a  moment's  reflection  on  oar  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  to  remember  that  the  basal  ganglia 
are  largely  supplied  with  blood  fiom  the  Sylvian  artery,  as  w^U  as  from  the  nutrient 
Teseels  which  firing  in  laige  numbers  directly  ftom  the  great  central  reservoir,  and  from 
the  basilar  at  its  bifurcation.  The  sum  total  of  the  calibre  of  those  vessels  which  go  to 
the  basal  organs,  shows  a  much  greater  capacity  for  blood  supply  per  inch  square,  by 
double  the  quantity,  than  does  any  other  part  of  the  brain.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
know  this  augmented  blood  supply,  being  normal,  means  proportionally  incireased  fhnc- 
tional  activity.  Hence  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  that  any  abnormal  increase  or 
decrease  of  blood  circulation  which  will  disturb  the  natural  equilibrium  always  brings 
about  more  or  lees  physical  and  mental  perturbation.  In  this  respect  congestion,  equally 
with  anaemia,  is  followed  by  analogous  results ;  that  is,  more  or  leas  suspended  sensi- 
bilitj,  impaired  voluntary  action,  and  conscious  deficiency  in  mental  activity.  It  is  my 
impreflsion  that,  because  of  this  inequality  in  these  vital  centres,  do  we  find  the  import- 
ant pathological  fact  that,  in  hemiplegia  from  cortical  disease  it  is  '*  limited,  transient, 
and  variable  "  (Charcot),  but  in  paralysis  of  the  body  from  disease  of  the  centre  or  base 
organs  of  the  brain  it  is  permanent,  general  and  uniform.  It  is  a  pathological  fact 
that,  general  or  partial  paraljrsis  is  produced  by  any  part  of  the  brain  becoming  a£fected 
with  inflammation,  embolus,  tumor,  or  exostosis.  So  distinct  and  important  is  the  cir- 
culation in  these  small  brains  at  the  base,  that  when  the  partial  or  complete  obliteration 
of  the  middle  cerebral  takes  place  all  the  ganglionic  centres  become  immediately  seri- 
ously affiBcted,  and  cerebral  hemiplegia^  accompanied  by  hemiansBsthesia,  is  the  result. 
This  tofA  alone  shows  the  greater  importance  these  ganglia  hold  as  functional  centres,  in 
comparison  to  the  cortex,  or  even  the  entire  hemispheres.  Professor  M.  Schifl;  of 
Florence,  has  caught  the  same  idea,  when  he  says,  in  his  monograph  on  "  Motor  Cen- 
tres," tiiat  "human  and  comparative  pathology  have  stated,  with  certainty,  that  the 
motor  centres  do  not  extend  above  the  base  of  the  brain. '* 

A  sharp  controversy  is  being  carried  on  and  antagonistic  opinions  have  been  uttered 
by  the  leaders  of  thought  in  our  profession  on  the  ftmctions  of  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain.  These  have  been  mapped  out  by  imaginative  surveyors  with  the  accuracy  of 
the  streets  of  a  city,  and  each  district  has  been  declared  to  be  a  specialized  centre  of 
fVinctional  energy.  Although  no  dividing  lines  exist  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  yet 
the  comparatively  slender  divisions  of  the  sulci  are  made  to  do  duty  as  bonndaries  of 
organs  in  which  great  differences  of  operation  are  said  to  exist  These  observers  seem 
to  foriKet  that  in  mammalia  next  higher  in  order  to  man  these  outlines  are  very  feeble, 
yet  these  animals  have  many  physical  functions  of  a  higher  capacity  than  have  the 
getKUskofmo, 

All  anatomists  know  that  although  the  outward  depressions  on  the  brain  of  man 
maintain  a  certain  d^ree  of  uniformity  in  direction  and  outline,  yet  the  differences 
in  detail  are  considerable.  These  fissures  do  not  make  distinct  and  complete  division  of 
the  sur&oe.  The  even  continuity  of  the  surfooe  of  each  convolution  by  an  isthmus  (so 
to  speak)  at  the  extremities  and  sides  of  each,  indicate  no  striking  dividing  lines,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  The  dips  in  the  gray  matter  underlying  these  fissures  and  in 
proximity  to  the  white  substance  show  that  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  quantity 
of  gray  matter  exists  throughout  the  periphery  of  the  brain.  It  is  true  that  difierences 
in  cell  formation  are  seen  in  the  various  layers  of  the  cortical  substance,  but  these  cellu- 
lar distinctions  are  found  only  in  each  layer  lying  parallel  to  the  surface.  There  is  no 
I^ysiological  distinction  found  in  one  convolution  distinct  from  another.  The  uni- 
finmity  of  cell  structure  in  the  several  layers  of  the  cortical  substance  is  pontinuous, 
and  nowhere  bounded  by  the  surface  fissures  and  convolutions.    In  other  words,  all 
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the  conYolations  are  similar  in  fitmctore.  Were  sections  of  any  parts  of  the  oerebmni 
cut  oat  from  without  toward  the  centre  and  submitted  to  the  closest  analysis  no  micro- 
soopist  could  tell,  from  the  construction  of  such  sections,  where  each  topically  belonged. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  structure  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  various  shaped  cells  are  uniform  in  texture,  in  whatever  layer  they  may  be 
found,  and  there  is  no  convincing  evidence  to  show  that  large  and  small,  round  tuid 
ovoid,  angular  and  caudated,  deep  and  superficial,  transparent  and  opaque,  are  not 
members  of  the  same  family  in  different  stages  of  development. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  direct  nervous  communication  with  the 
body  from  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  except  through,  the  basal  ganglia,  notwith- 
standing statements  to  the  contrary.  Whatever  injury  disease  or  traumatic  lesion  may 
inflict  on  these  upper  nerve  masses  with  comparative  impunity,  so  important  are  the 
centre  and  base  ganglia  that  similar  abnormal  conditions  cannot  be  found  in  these  with- 
out dangerous  results. 

These  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  true  motor  and  pqrchic  centres  of  the  system.  Physi- 
ology teaches  this,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  go  beyond  them  to  prove  a  localization 
theory.  The  distinctness  and  variety  seen  in  the  base  ganglia,  with  well-defined  boun- 
daries, and  the  want  of  uniformity  in  structure,  point  strongly  to  specific  ftinctions.  The 
juxtaposition  of  the  medulla  oblongata^  the  spinal  cord,  the  nerve  ramifications  not  only 
to  the  organs  of  special  sense  but  also  to  the  locomotive  and  organic  systems,  point  out 
t^ese  districts  as  being  peculiar  and  focal  centres.  If  this  theory  be  correct  it  can  exphiin 
all  the  phenomena  manifested  through  experimentation  and  pathological  conditions, 
without  resorting  to  the  chart  based  on  such  shiifting,  incomplete  and  varied  boonda- 
ries  as  the  sulci  of  the  convolutions  afford. 

Let  us  consider  this  point  in  another  aspect  Fritsch,  Hitdg  uid  other  experimen- 
ters, agree  that  in  no  appreciable  degree  do  mechanical  or  chemical  agents  excite  motion 
in  the  cerebral  substance.  Excitation  by  galvanism  is  said  to  be  very  feeble  and  very 
limited  in  either  cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  and  this  want  of  response  is  seen  throughout. 
It  is  evident  that  by  this  powerftd  agent  no  functional  centre  could  be  found.  Herr- 
maun  shows  that  even  after  the  gray  matter  is  destroyed  by  chemical  cauteries,  a  very 
feeble  current  of  galvanism  applied  to  the  abraded  surfiice  produced  only  a  slight  move- 
ment. He  significantiy  adds,  that  in  cutting  away  slices  of  the  brain  the  effect  was 
more  decided  in  proportion  as  the  cenirdl  regions  were  approached.  (Richet. )  In  other 
words,  the  fod  of  nerve  energy  seemed  to  be  in  the  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
and  that  the  destruction  of  the  cerebral  substance  did  not  produce  that  disturbance  of 
the  system  commensurate  with  the  loss  of  such  tissue,  once  supposed  to  be  so  necessary 
to  the  continuance  of  physical  function  and  mental  action. 

Richet  says,  in  speaking  of  the  localization  theory  as  propounded  by  Ferrier  and 
his  ardent  followers,  that  *^  absolute  inflexible  localization  of  the  motor  zones  is  impos- 
sible. There  are  zones  which  encroach  upon  each  other,  but  none  of  these  zones  have 
limits  of  determined  vigorous  constancy.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  the  difference  exist- 
ing among  authors."  If  this  statement  means  anything,  it  is  that  although  paralysis 
and  abnormal  ftinctions,  in  many  instances,  foUow  the  destruction  of  oertain  cortical 
parts,  from  experiment  or  as  the  result  of  disease,  and  although  a  certain  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  physical  results  may  foUow,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  these  same  areas 
may  be  destroyed  without  any  such  manifestations  following.  Their  own  experiments 
are  taken  as  proof  of  this  statement.  These  circumscribed  areas  cannot,  therefore,  by 
any  show  of  reasoning,  be  the  organs  which  are  the  centres  of  distinct  fhnctional  activ- 
ity. These  upper  nerve  masses  doubtiess  are  the  centreis  of  general  power  and  activity, 
but  the  functions  for  coordination  and  mental  scope  must  be  sought  for  Elsewhere. 

The  unsatisfoctory  nature  of  their  own  theories  seems  to  have  received  the  attention 
of  these  able  and  earnest  workers.    Richet^  in  quaking  of  cerelmd  excitation  by  means 
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of  electTidly,  is  forced  to  say,  in  explanation  of  certain  phenomena,  *^  Known  &cts 
demonstrate  that  excitation  of  the  oonvolntions  which  snrronnd  the  sigmoid  gyrus  act 
with  extreme  energy  upon  the  ganglionic  centres  of  the  brain  (opto-stnated).  It  is 
pofBible  that  sach  excitation  culminated  in  the  cerebral  centres,  and  that  these  centres 
thns  soTcharged  discharge  to  the  muscles. '*  Charcot  says,  in  speaking  of  the  lenticular 
nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum:  ^' These  gray  nuclei  are  possibly  so  many  centres 
endowed  with  distinct  properties  and  functions."  Dr.  Symond,  in  the  Gulstonian  lec- 
tures, says :  **  Pain  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  nervous  matter,  whether  Tesicular  or 
tubular,  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  or  of  the  cerebellum.  No  evidence  of  feeling  has 
been  obtained  by  vivisectors  till  they  approached  the  sensory  ganglia,  the  ihalami  optid 
and  corpora  quadrigemina.  But  these  are  the  centres  of  sensation  to  all  parts  of  the 
body  as  weU  as  to  the  head.'' 

Mandsley  says,  in  his  '*  Pathology  of  Insanity,"  '^The  disturbance  of  the  cortical 
odls  is,  in  reality,  secondary  ;  it  is  a  reflex  Ainctional  result  of  the  {)rimary  morbid  action 
that  is  going  on  in  the  neighborhood."  And  again:  ' *  Portions  of  the  hemispheres  may 
be  cut  away  without  the  patient  feeling  it,  though  he  is  fully  conscious. ' '  Quotations  to 
the  same  e£Eect  might  be  made  from  the  works  and  monographs  of  writers  of  note  in 
many  lands,  to  show  that  the  cortical  localization  theory  is  still  suhjudice^  even  among 
its  advocates. 

This  theory  of  basal  influence  was  advanced  by  me  in  this  city  before  ^*  The  Asbo- 
dationof  Medical  Superintendents,"  at  the  meeting  of  1878.  I  spoke  then  in  the 
following  terms:  *'  Large  portions  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  may  be  taken  away 
fiom  the  living  body  without  immediate  danger  of  death;  but  the  oigans  in  the  base 
of  ih»  brain,  from  which  spring  the  numerous  nerves  so  essential  to  life,  cannot  be 
touched,  in  vivisection  or  by  disease,  with  impunity.  From  this  central  region  nerve 
influence  radiates  to  every  part  of  the  body,  m^fcking  its  connections  with  the 
depositories  of  nerve  power  in  the  spinal  cord  and  with  the  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic  system."  {Vide  ''The  Animated  Molecule,"  page  38.)  The  writer 
advocated  the  same  views  in  a  paper  read  at  Ottawa,  before  The  Dominion  of 
Canada  Medical  Association,  in  the  following  words:  The  functional  area  is  really 
circumscribed  to  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  brain.  It  is  then  evident  why  traumatic 
injury  and  pathological  processes  in  the  cortex  are  not  always  followed  by  aberrations 
of  ftinction  and  mental  unsoundness.  The  sur&ces  and  upper  portions  of  these  nerve 
masses  are  adjuncts  to  vital  organs  in  the  centre  and  base  of  the  brain.  The  former 
give  power,  but  do  not  impart  special  function;  they  are  auxiliaries  but  not  necessities 
to  the  ganglionic  centres;  they  bestow  and  intensify  energy,  but  do  not  direct;  they 
are— as  it  were — additional  cells  to  the  battery,  but  not  its  controlling  power.  It  is  a 
matter  of  experiment  and  pathological  history  that  such  a  large  area  as  the  Rolandic 
zone  can  be  physiologically  destroyed,  and  yet  leave  the  intellect  unimpaired.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  frontal  or  even  of  the  occipital  lobes  can  be  removed  without 
any  apparent  alteration  of  the  physical  or  intellectual  poweis.  The  corresponding  lobes 
of  either  the  fiontal,  occipital  or  parietal  regions  have  been  destroyed  without  affecting 
the  CQOScious  being  or  those  functions  said  to  have  their  seat  of  power  in  these 
parts.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  hemispheres  and  the  cerebellum  are  not  the  sole 
habitations  of  mind  or  of  specialized  physical  operations.  The  reciprocity  between 
mind  and  body  is  strikingly  seen  in  amnesic  aphasia.  My  experience  teaches  there  can 
be  no  aphasia  without  more  or  less  impairment  of  the  memory,  judgment  and  voli- 
tion. Tet  the  ftmctional  and  mental  disorder  can  exist  either  without  or  with  injury 
to  t^  third  frontal  convolution.  Thero  is  no  basis  for  believing  that  this  part  is 
fWc^naUy  energized  to  perform  certain  special  operations,  as  an  organ.  It  is  the  fact 
Ukat  we  can  have  aphasia,  paralysis  of  the  legis,  arm  and  face,  with  these  so-called  centres 
of  nerve  force  unimpaired,  or  if  impaired,  without  these  results. 
ToUm— 16 
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We  know  that  aphasic  conditioDs  can  exist  with  the  centre  of  disease  in  the  island 
of  Reil  or  in  the  paracentral  lohe.  I  remember  a  case  of  amnesic  aphasia  in  which 
the  post-mortem  reyealed  softening  of  the  upx>er  limb  of  the  first  frontal,  and  no 
disease  in  any  other  part  of  the  brain,  as  far  as  the  microscope  conld  reveaL  In  a 
monograph  of  mine,  styled  **  Brain  Lesions  and  Functional  Resnlts,"  published  in  1880, 
I  have  given  a  large  nomber  of  cases  recorded  in  medical  literature,  especially  in  war 
records,  to  prove  this  point  beyond  all  controversy. 

I  took  a  brain  and  passed  wires  through  it  in  all  the  directions  described  in  medical 
literature  within  my  reach,  in  cases  where  there  was  brain  injury  and  no  fhnctional  or 
psychical  perturbation  after  the  shock  of  injury  had  passed  away.  I  found  a  lai|^ 
number  of  such  cases  recorded  in  Mathews'  and  McLeod's  **  Surgical  Histoiy  of  the 
Crimean  War,"  in  Chenn's  *'  Surgical  History  of  the  Same  War  in  the  French  Army," 
and  in  that  admirable  compilation,  which  has  no  equal,  '^The  Medical  and  Surgical 
History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion."  The  result  of  my  experiment  was  that  the 
brain  substance  had  been  injured  in  every  conceivable  direction  and  in  every  half-inch 
square  of  the  hemispheres,  yet  with  no  results  at  all  commensurate  with  the  lesions 
inflicted.  If  these  parts  are  motor  centres,  then  have  we  the  miraculous  phenomena 
of  organic  operations  without  organs;  of  varied  and  distinct  Ainctions  without  motive 
power;  of  uniform  rdsults  without  efficient  causes.  Were  we  to  consider  the  brain  a  dual 
oig^m,  the  difficulty  would  remain,  because  there  is  any  number  of  cases  on  record 
where  corresponding  sides  have  been  simultaneously  injured.  In  all  the  dual  oigans 
of  the  body  we  find  sudden  ii^nry  to  one  is  always  followed  by  imperfect  and  dimin- 
ished work  in  its  fellow  until  time  is  given  to  allow  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
extra  labor  imposed. 

When  we  find  no  impairment  in  function  consequent  on  injury  to  even  ofi€  so-called 
motor  centre,  we  are  led  by  uniform  analogy  to  doubt  a  doctrine  so  anomalous  and  con- 
tradictory, notwithstanding  the  great  names  which  cluster  round  its  acceptance.  It  is 
better  to  receive  with  caution  a  theory,  now  so  popular,  but  which  is  accepted  fit)m 
experiments  in  isolated  and  exceptional  cases.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  more  recent 
investigations  establish  my  contention  as  being  most  consistent  with  physiological  and 
pathological  &cts. 

It  seems  to  be  overlooked,  however,  that  in  changed  conditions  nature,  with  won- 
derful aptitude,  accommodates  itself  to  new  situations.  In  its  vicarious  provisions,  in 
the  inroads  of  tumors,  in  the  cutting  off  of  blood  or  nerve  supply,  and  in  the  gradual 
breaking  down  of  tissue,  we  always  find  heroic  efforts  put  forth  to  repair  the  mischief, 
and  often  successfully.  These  gradual  invasions  and  the  physical  results  which  flow 
therefrom  may  be  altogether  different  in  intensity  and  manifestation  to  the  sudden 
shock  of  electricity,  or  of  the  traumatic  injury  made  by  cautery  or  scalpel.  It  is  very 
fidlacious  to  reason  in  every  case  from  the  insidious  results  of  disease  to  those  of  violent 
experiment. 

DISCUSSION. 

Br.  Ralph  Stockman,  of  Edinburgh : — ^The  subject  of  localisation  of  cerebral 
function  is  one  about  which  there  may  be  admittedly  much  difference  of  opinion.  If 
I  understand  Dr.  Clark  aright,  he  maintains  that  volitional  impulses  of  all  kinds  take 
their  rise  in  the  basal  ganglia,  and  that  there  is  no  special  localization  of  Amotion  in 
the  cortex  of  the  brain.  Holding  these  views,  may  I  ask  him  how  he  explains  the 
well-known  facts  regarding  Broca's  convolution,  and  how,  after  this  centre  has  been 
destroyed,  it  is  the  same  convolution  on  the  other  side  which  assumes  its  ftmctions. 

The  most  recent  experiments  on  the  subject — ^those  of  Brs.  Horsley  and  Beevor — 
seem  to  show  that  localization  of  function  in  the  cortex  is  carried  to  a  veiy  high 
degree.    In  addition,  we  have  the  results  of  grosser  experiments  on  finogs  and  wann- 
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Uooded  animalff  In  the  former,  when  the  cerebral  lobes  are  removed,  spontaneous 
movements  cease,  and  the  animal  only  reacts  when  external  stimuli  are  applied 
to  it 

In  some  recent  experiments  with  camphor,  I  have  found  also  that  removal  of  the 
cortex  in  rabbits  prevents  the  supervention  of  the  characteristic  epileptic  convulsions 
caused  by  large  dosee  of  that  drug.  This  points  to  the  &ct  that  these  convulsions 
have  their  origin  in  the  cortex,  and  that  the  cortex  is,  therefore,  a  motor  centre. 
Prom  Ferrier's  experiments  we  conclude,  fturther,  that  it  is  divided  up  into  a  number 
of  motor  centres  for  different  muscles. 

A  large  number  of  clinical  cases  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  Dr.  Clark's 
views,  but  these  can  hardly  be  accepted  in  opposition  to  exact  experiment  We  do 
not  know  what  exact  conditions  are  actually  present  in  such  cases ;  and,  besides,  it  is 
notorious  that  an  organ — t,g,^  the  heart— may  be  seriously  diseased  and  yet  perform 
its  functions  comparatively  well  I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  the  views  which 
have  been  put  forth  in  Dr.  Clarices  paper. 

Prof  J.  H.  WYTEffi,  M.D.,  of  California: — ^The  paper  just  read  has  interested 
me  greatly.  I  fuUy  agree  with  the  author  that  the  periphery  of  the  brain  and 
cerebral  substance  are  not  essential  either  to  motility  or  intellection.  As  long  ago  as 
1853,  I  made  post-mortem  examinations  of  the  brains  of  three  children,  who  (at 
different  times)  had  suddenly  died  in  bed  without  any  appreciable  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease, either  mental  or  physical  Each  case  revealed  extensive  brain  disease,  and  in 
one  the  brain  substance  was  soft  as  melted  butter.  There  was,  evidently,  no  relation 
between  the  diseased  brain  and  the  mental  power.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Cali- 
fomia  State  Medical  Sodety,  a  skull  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Chase,  which  belonged  to 
a  man  who  had  been  scalped  and  tomahawked  by  the  Indians,  leaving  an  opening 
three  by  four  inches  on  the  top,  from  which  the  brain  protruded  and  gradually  rotted 
away  for  ten  years,  but  during  all  that  time  the  man  was  capable  of  business,  and 
was  esteemed  by  his  townsmen  as  a  man  of  shrewdness  and  ability.  I  have  coUected 
about  one  hundred  such  instances  from  medical  journals,  which  show  that  the  popu- 
lar idea  of  the  identity  of  mind  and  brain  is  a  ^sdlapy.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Clark, 
however,  how  he  would  answer  the  objection  to  his  view  based  upon  the  localization 
of  motor  centres  which  has  produced  such  brilliant  results  in  the  surgeiy  of  the 
brain.  I  think  I  can  account  for  it  without  admitting  the  cerebral  pi^hology,  but 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  his  explanation. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Hallebubton,  of  London,  defended  the  views  of  cerebral  localization 
as  taught  by  Ferrier.  He  mentioned  several  experiments  which  he  had  seen  per- 
formed by  I^&  Sch&fer  and  Horsley,  in  which  it  was  demonstrated  that  excitation 
of  certain  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex  produced  a  constant  effect  (movement),  and 
removal  of  the  same  areas  produced  loss  of  that  power.  Ii^jury  to  the  basal  ganglia 
produces  widespread  effects,  probably  owing  to  the  iigury  to  the  neighboring  internal 
capsule,  Xhe  path  by  which  the  cortex  is  connected  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  He  held,  also,  that  the  recent  brilliant  achievements  in  brain  surgery 
ami^y  confirmed  the  experiments  made  on  animals.  The  cases,  also,  in  which  no  iU 
result  followed  extensive  iigury  to  the  frontal  lobes  were  fully  in  accord  with  experi- 
ments on  Miimals,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be.  cited  as  adverse  to  the  localization 
theory.  He  pointed  out  that  the  statement  of  the  reader  of  the  paper,  that  no  dif- 
ference of  hifitological  structure  can  be  made  out  in  different  convolutions,  was  erro- 
neous, as  it  is  perfectly  easy  with  the  microscope  to  distinguish  a  sensory  from  a 
molcnr  convolution.     With  regard  to  aphasia,  he  pointed  out  the  complex  nature  of 
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this  affection.  Trae  aphasia  is  always  oonnected  with  disease  of  Broca's  oonvoliition, 
while  all  admit  that  certain  fonns  of  amnesia  are  not 

Dr.  Love,  of  Atlanta,  Gk.,  said :— Mr.  President,  I  have -listened  with  intense 
interest  to  the  reading  of  the  paper  by  Dr.  ClarL  It  is  a  research  in  an  interesting 
field — one  in  which  we  all  feel  deeply  interested,  and  one  in  which  there  are  very 
many  points  remaining  in  deep  obsoority.  The  localization  of  ^inction  centres  in 
the  brain  is  still  an  open  question,  though  it  has  received  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  best  minds  in  the  profession.  While  physiological  experiments,  on  the  one  hand, 
would  seem  to  throw  much  light  on  the  subject  now  and  then,  physiological  investi- 
gation as  quickly  knocks  all  its  rays  back  into  utter  darkness.  But  such  researches  as 
are  evidenced  in  the  paper  just  read  give  token  of  a  hope  that  physiological  experi- 
mentation and  pathological  investigation  may  yet  come  up  hand  in  hand,  in  evidence, 
the  one  for  the  other,  reconcild  all  these  points  of  difference,  and  demonstrate  that 
truth  for  which  we  are  all  earnestly  seeking. 

That  Dr.  Clark  is  correct  in  localizing  the  more  important  functions  in  the  basilar 
ganglia  to  which  he  alludes— if  I  understood  correctly  the  reading  of  his  paper— I 
have  no  doubt,  yet,  if  he  is  correct,  what  becomes  of  the  localization  theories  ?  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  settie  down  contented  anywhere  along  the  line 
between  these  two  points  of  contention.  Early  impressions  are  not  only  veiy  lasting 
but  very  prejudicing,  and  many,  doubtiess,  find  it  difficult  to  drive  out  of  the  dee])- 
cut  grooves  in  which  we  have  been  running  for  so  many  years.  I  remember  well  my 
earlier  impression ;  then  it  was  thought  that  an  injury  to,  or  destruction  of,  the 
brain,  however  small,  was  necessarily  fittal,  but  experience  in  early  private  practice 
brought  me  bravely  out  of  that  If  it  had  not,  the  terrible  pass  at  arms  from  which 
our  countrymen  suffered  so  much,  brought  under  my  observation,  in  field  and  hospital 
service,  abundant  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  such  teaching.  I  had  ample  opportunity 
at  our  central  city,  where  the  sick  and  wounded  of  *^  the  Army  of  Tennessee  **  (under 
Joseph  R  Johnston)  gathered.  Through  orders  issued  by  the  post  surgeon,  all  cases 
of  wounds  of  the  brain  and  of  serious  lesions  of  the  nervous  E^ystem  were  sent  to  our 
hospital  and  placed  under  my  immediate  care.  The  number  of  brain  wounds  and 
lesions,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  engagements  and  defenses  of  the  Confederates, 
was  very  large.  Among  the  many  thus  gathered  under  my  care  were  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  brain  lesions  I  have  ever  known — cases  that  were  both  physiological 
and  pathological  curiosities  to  me,  in  the  fearMness  of  extent  of  the  tissue  destroyed 
and  the  final  &vorable  termination  of  the  cases.  These  cases  brought  to  my  mind — 
as  does  the  paper  of  Dr.  Clark — ^the  researches  and  conclusions  of  that  brilliant  young 
Kussian  physiologist,  Jacubovitch,  whose  researches  were  so  rare,  who  rose  so  high, 
and,  like  many  others  who  give  early  token  of  prospective  leadership  in  the  field  of 
science,  died  so  young.  He  contended  that  in  early  life  the  basal  ganglia  were  the 
centre  of  all  physiological  action,  and  that  the  outside  convolutions  of  white  and  gray 
matter  were  made  up,  in  early  life,  of  mere  elemental  material,  to  be,  during  life, 
worked  up  into  ^mform,  monopolar,  bipolar  and  multipolar  cells — ^reinforcements,  as 
it  were,  to  these  great  basal  centres — ^that  as  the  one  or  the  other  form  of  these  cells 
prevailed  in  the  neuro-histological  development  of  the  brain — sensory,  frisiform  or 
motor,  polar— there  was  prevalence  of  sensation,  or  power  of  motion,  in  the  man  or 
animal  His  researches  were  interesting  in  the  extreme,  and  bid  fair  to  make  him  a 
leader,  in  his  day  and  time,  in  this  department  of  ours,  but  he  laid  aside  his  lens 
and  his  labors,  and  sdence  mourned  his  eariy  departure  to  the  great  beyond. 

In  private  practice,  after  the  war,  a  case  fell  into  my  care  which  my  experience  in 
military  practice,  alluded  to  befi>re,  enabled  me  to  manage  with  a  success  which  I 
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could  not  otherwise  have  hoped  for,  as  I  believe.  It  was  a  case  in  which  there  was 
seemingly  more  extensive  lesion  and  more  extensive  loss  of  brain  tissue  than  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  where  the  patient  had  a  tampon  rod,  by  a 
pTemature  explosion,  driven  through  the  face  and  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  yet 
made  good  his  recovery  and  Hved,  as  I  understand,  several  years  after  the  accident 
The  case  felling  under  my  care  was  a  youth  of  fourteen  years.  On  hill  return  from 
school,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  it  occurred,  he  got  into  an  altercation 
with  a  stout  negro  fellow  and  was  cut  in  the  head  with  an  axe.  The  blade  was 
driven  deep  into  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  the  cut  extending  from  the  left 
supra-orbital  ridge,  through  the  ftontal  into  the  parietal  bone,  and  deep  into  the 
y  brsdn.  The  distal  comer  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  axe  had  been,  in  time,  broken 
off  and  ground  down — ^was  thick  and  blunt — ^while  the  sharper  edge  cut  directly 
through  both  outer  and  inner  plate  of  the  skulL  This  thick,  blunt  portion  of  the 
blade  &]led  to  cut  through  the  harder  internal  plate,  but  the  force  detached  and 
drove  deep  down  into  the  brain  a  piece  of  this  plate,  about  an  inch  by  an  inch  and  a 
Uiird,  irregular  in  shape.  When  the  blade  of  the  axe  was  at  its  greatest  depth,  the 
heavier  pole  of  the  axe  deflected  to  the  left,  the  cut  skuU  acting  as  a  ftdcrum ;  the 
Uade  broke  up  or  dished  out  all  that  portion  of  the  brain  laying  to  its  right  in  the 
direction  of  the  blow.  This  carried  away  most  of  the  left  anterior  lobe,  yet,  strange 
as  it  may  seem — ^in  this  condition,  bleeding  and  faint — ^he,  with  the  aid  of  his  school- 
mates, walked  to  his  home,  a  distance  of  over  two  hundred  yards. 

When  I  reached  his  bedside,  which  was  only  a  few  minutes  aft^r  he  had  reached 
his  hoifke,  he  recognized  me  and  extended  his  hand,  but  went  instantly  into  convul- 
sions. Chloroform  was  at  once  administered  to  control  the  convulsions,  the  case 
examined,  the  deep  piece  of  bone  detected  and  removed.  The  greater  part  of  the 
left  half  of  the  ftontal  bone  had  been  broken  off,  remsdning  attached  to  the  scalp. 
^Remembering  Oilier' s  experiments  for  the  reproduction  of  bone  by  the  periosteal 
membrane,  that  membrane,  in  the  removal  of  the  bone,  was  left  with  the  scalp,  with 
the  hope  of  reproduction.  With  kindly  care  and  dose  watching,  the  patient,  under 
cold-water  treatment,  made  good  recovery. 

Now  to  the  points  of  interest  here  in  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Clark's  paper :  This 
patient  must  have  lost  between  four  and  five  fluid  ounces  of  brain  matter ;  quite  a 
quantity  was  left  on  the  ground  where  he  received  the  injury ;  it  was  found  on  his 
hidr  and  hat,  and  clothes,  to  his  feet  In  removing  the  bone  and  broken-up  brain 
matter,  I  filled  a  two-ounce  wine-glass  with  brain  matter— not  blood  dots— and  then, 
in  the  process  of  suppurative  action  which  followed,  much  more  necessarily  passed 
away  in  the  healing  prooesa 

After  his  recoveiy,  he  resumed  school  and  resumed  his  study  of  music  and  of  teleg- 
raphy. Aft^r  the  lapse  of  a  sufficient  time,  to  test  the  case  thoroughly,  I  inquired 
of  his  respective  teachers — 

1.  Whether  his  mind  had  been  found  impaired  in  any  way  ? 

2.  Whether  his  memoiy  of  the  lessons  learned  before  the  ii^'uiy  had  been  found 
good? 

3.  WhetJier  in  any  one  particular  branch  of  study  he  seemed  to  evince  defective- 
neas  or  want  of  atnlity  to  grasp  the  subject? 

4.  Whether  in  his  study  of  music  any  difference  had  been  noticed  as  to  his 
measurement  of  time? 

5.  Whether  in  his  study  of  telegraphy  (a  work  in  which  the  perception  in  time 
must  be  acute  and  quick)  he  had  either  forgotten  the  past  or  evinced  deficiency  in 
the  then  prosecution  of  the  study  ? 
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To  all  these  the  most  satisfactory  answers  were  given.  This  yonth  then  is  a 
man  now ;  he  and  all  of  his  teachers  yet  live.  I  have  watched  the  case  with  intense 
interest.  The  accident  occurred  in  Febroaiy,  1868  ;  now,  September,  1887,  nearly 
twenty  years,  he  is  (or  was  not  long  since)  an  operator  in  a  very  important  office  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Now,  in  ofnclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  such  cases  as  this  and  others 
photographed  in  clear  outlines  upon  my  memory — ^from  experience  in  both  private 
and  military  practice — ^when  brought  side  by  side  with  the  theories  and  results  of 
experimental  research  by  the  loealizationists,  as  reported  to  us,  I  find  myself  in  a 
condition  in  which,  as  I  said  before,  I  cannot  in  content  settle  down  anywhere  on  the 
line  between  the  two. 

With  thanks  to  you  and  the  Section  for  the  time  and  your  attention,  I  am  done. 

Dr.  H.  C.  BOENNINO,  of  Philadelphia,  said  :— Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to 
protract  the  session  by  discussing  Dr.  Clark's  paper,  but  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  an  examination  of  a  hundred  brains  will  show  frequent  variations  in  the 
posiUon  of  the  convolutions.  I  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  &ct  that  asymmetry 
in  the  two  sides  of  the  same  brain  occurs  sufficiently  often.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  also,  that  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  is  continuous  from  one  bonvolution  to 
another,  and  if,  in  rare  cases  of  disease  of  weU-recognized  convolutions,  certain 
paralyses  do  not  occur,  it  is  not  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  cortical  centres.  One  point 
more :  Experiments  are  being  constantly  performed  by  disease,  and  any  one  with 
sufficient  patience  and  acimien  can,  in  the  dead-houses  of  our  hospitals  for  nervous 
and  mental  diseases,  discover  cortical  lesions  for,  if  you  wiU,  brachial  or  crural  or 
other  paralyses.     I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  localization. 


Dr.  Richard  Caton,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Victoria  University,  England, 
read  a  paper  entitled — 

BESEARCHES  ON  ELECTRICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  CEREBRAL  GRAY 

MATTER. 

RECHERCHES  SUR  LES  PHEN0M£:NES  l^LECTRIQUES  DB  LA  SUBSTANCE  GRISE 

c&riSbrale. 

UNTERSUCHUNQEN   ttBER    ELEKTRISCHE     ERSCHEINUNQEN    DER    GRAUEN   HIRNSCB- 

8TANZ. 

While  the  electrical  phenomena  of  peripheral  nerves  have  been  taUj  investigated 
by  Prof.  Du  Bois  Reymond,  Prof.  Donders  and  others,  few  researches  have  been  made 
regarding  those  of  the  central  nel^oas  system.  Du  Bois  Reymond's  paper  on  **  The 
Electrical  Current  of  the  Frog's  Brain,"  and  a  brief  reference  to  the  subject  in  a  com- 
munication made  hy  Profl  McKendrick  and  Dr.  Dewar  to  the  Edinburgh  Boyal  Society, 
are  all  I  am  acquainted  with. 

The  questions  I  set  myself  to  solve  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Does  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  give  evidence  of  electrical  currents  comparable 
with  those  of  nerve  fibre  and  muscle  ? 
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2.  If  sach  cnrrents  exist  are  they  related  to  the  fanctioiis  of  the  brain,  and  will  the 
study  of  such  corrents  throw  any  light  on  those  functions  ? 

I  have,  hitherto,  experimented  on  the  brains  of  forty-five  animals,  viz.,  cats,  rabbits 
mod  monkeys.  The  instmments  nsed  were  Sir  William  Thompson's  reflecting  galvano- 
meter, with  accessory  apparatus;  Dm  Bois  Reymond's  non-polarizable  electrodes,  modi- 
fied for  the  special  requirements  of  the  experiments.  , 

The  animal  employed  was  etherized  and  a  portion  of  the  scalp,  skull  and  dura  mater 
removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  greater  part  of  one  hemisphere.  Small,  light,  non-polar- 
i23ble  electrodes  were  clamped  securely  to  the  skull  in  such  a  manner  that  thin  sculptor's 
day  points  could  be  placed  on  any  region  of  the  exposed  brain.  Light  insulated  wires 
suspended  from  a  support  overhead  connected  the  electrodes  with  the  galvanometer. 
The  animal  experimented  on  was  tethered  loosely  to  the  centre  of  a  table  a  yard  square, 
and  allowed  to  move  about,  eat  and  drink  at  its  pleasure. 

The  experiment  is  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and  is  liable  to  failure  fiom  sev- 
eral accidental  causes,  such  as  hemorrhage,  convulsions,  collapse,  death  fiom  use  of 
anaesthetics,  as  well  as  non-polarity  of  electrodes  from  admixture  of  the  clay  with 
blood,  serum,  etc 

From  one  or  other  of  these  cfiuses  many  of  my  experiments  were  quite  valueless. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  I  always  obtained  evidence  of  the  existence  of  electrical 
currents  of  considerable  energy— of  much  greater  energy  than  those  of  nerve  fibre.  In 
some  cases  the  currents  were  so  powerful  that  shunts  were  needed. 

On  ajyplying  one  electrodeto  the  external  surface  of  the  brain,  and  the  other  to  the 
snr&ce  of  a  vertical  section,  vigorous  currents  passed  through  the  galvanometer.  The 
external  sax&ce  was  usually  positive  to  the  vertical  section.  If  both  electrodes  were 
placed  on  the  external  surface  a  feebler  movement  of  the  galvanometer  needle  resulted. 

Further  fluctuations  of  the  current  were  observed  sometimes,  coinciding  with  some 
movement  of  the  animal's  body  or  some  change  in  its  mental  condition.  In  deep 
anssthesia,  for  example,  considerable  deflection  of  needle  was  generally  observed, 
lessening  gradually  as  the  animal  regained  consciousness.  And  when  death  was  caused 
by  prolonged  aniesthesia,  or  by  that  and  the  opening  of  a  large  vessel,  considerable 
deflection  occurred,  and  shortly  after  death  the  needle  fell  to  zero. 

I  obtained  more  deflnite  results  when  experimenting  on  Ferrier's  motor  and  sensory 


1.  There  is  a  region  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  rabbit's  brain,  stimulation  of  which 
by  the  interrupted  current  causes  rotation  of  the  h^ul  to  the  opposite  side.  In  the 
biainof  the  monkey  there  is  also  a  corresponding  centre.  In  several  instances  I  found 
that  by  producing  a  sound,  or  by  ofiering  food  on  the  one  side  of  the  animal  experi- 
mented on,  I  could  Induce  it  to  turn  its  head  voluntarily  to  that  side;  when  this  move- 
ment was  made,  electrodes  placed  on  the  centre  in  question  of  the  opposite  hemisphere 
showed  a  iall  in  the  current  toward  zero,  in  tact  a  negative  variation;  the  movement  of 
the  needle  exactly  coincided  with  the  movement  of  the  animal's  head  to  the  opposite 
side.  Probably  the  explanation  is  that  the  brain  cells  of  the  region  were  in  a  state  of 
functional  activity  connected  in  some  way  with  the  head  movement,  and  that  a  nega- 
tive variation  of  the  electric  current  occurred  similar  to  that  which  is  well  known  to 
occur  in  a  nerve  fibre  when  a  reverse  impulse  traverses  it 

2.  It  is  difficult  to  induce  a  rabbit  or  a  monkey  to  X)erform  any  definite  voluntary 
act  and  to  repeat  the  action  frequently  enough  for  the  basing  upon  it  of  a  physiological 
inference.  The  act  of  mastication  is  more  easily  induced  than  any  other.  A  rabbit 
will  fluently  eat  a  piece  of  fresh  lettuce,  and  a  monkey  will  usually  eat  a  raisin  or  a 
piece  of  raw  potato  as  soon  as  it  is  offered  him.  I  experimented,  therefore,  frequently 
on  that  centre  of  the  brain  which  when  stimulated  causes  masticatory  movements.  In 
iMlf  the  ftn''"*^^''  used,  I  found  that  when  the  non-polarizable  electrodes  were  placed  on 
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this  ceDtre,  negative  Tariatioiis  occnired  invariably  when  the  animal  masticated,  the 
variations  lasting  as  long  as  mastication  and  ceasing  when  mastication  ceased.  In  some 
instances  it  was  evident  that  the  thought  or  expectation  of  food  caused  the  movement 
of  the  needle.  If  I  showed  the  monkey  the  raisin  but  did  not  give  it,  a  slight  negative 
variation  in  the  current  occurred.  When  the  electrodes  were  applied  to  this  region,  I 
found  that  sensory  impressions  made  on  the  mouth  or  face  caused  a  similar  movement 
of  the  needle;  for  example*  the  introduction  of  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  into  the  month, 
pinching  of  lips  or  cheeks,  or  stimulation  of  skin  of  face  by  interrupted  currents.  It 
seemed  from  this  experiment  as  though  the  centres  for  movement  of  jaw,  for  perception 
of  sensory  impressions  from  mouth  and  &ce,  and  for  ideas  of  food  derived  through  the 
eye,  coincided  or  were  closely  a^acent  to  one  another. 

The  area  associated  with  these  functions  appeared  to  be  small.  I  frequently  had  to 
search  for  it  for  some  time.  If  the  electrodes  were  not  upon  it  but  merely  near  it,  no 
relation  was  observed  between  mastication  and  the  movements  of  the  galvanometer. 

3.  Placing  the  non-polarizable  electrodes  on  ft  given  motor  area,  for  example,  Fer- 
rier's  region  No.  1,  related  to  the  hind  limb,  I  found  that  if  I  stimulated  the  limb  with 
an  interrupted  electric  current,  negative  variations  frequently,  though  not  always, 
occurred.  Stimulation  of  other  parts  of  the  body  had  no  such  e£fect.  This  experi- 
ment seemed  to  indicate  that  the  centres  for  the  production  of  muscular  movement 
and  for  sensory  perception  in  the  skin  coincided  for  the  limb  in  question. 

4.  Not  unfrequently  after  continuous  exposure  of  a  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  spasms 
occurred  in  one  or  both  limbs  on  the  opposite  side.  If  I  placed  the  non-polarizable 
electrode  on  the  brain  area  corresponding  to  the  movement,  I  usually  found  that  a 
strong  n^ative  variation  coincided  with  each  spasm.  This  was  seen  in  numerous 
experiments,  though  not  invariably. 

5.  I  found  no  part  of  the  brain  the  electrical  currents  of  which  were  influenced  by 
stimulation  by  odors  or  by  sound. 

6.  I  tried  the  effect  of  alternate  intervals  of  light  and  darkness  on  seven  rabbits  and 
four  monkeys,  placing  the  electrodes  on  the  reg^ion  (13)  stimulation  of  which  causes 
movement  of  eyes.  In  three  rabbits  and  two  monkeys  I  found  that  light  caused  nega- 
tive variation  almost  invariably.  In  those  five  experiments  in  which  I  was  suooessful 
the  relation  between  the  intervals  of  light  and  darkness  and  the  movements  of  the  galvan- 
ometer needle  was  quite  beyond  question.  If  I  partially  shaded  the  animal's  eye  fh>m 
the  light,  the  effect  on  the  electric  current  was  diminished.  The  exact  way  in  which  the 
light  produced  its  effect  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  It  may  have  excited  the  visual 
centre  especially,  or  it  may  have  acted  as  a  general  excitant  to  the  whole  brain, 
or  the  result  may  possibly  have  been  due  to  the  heat  radiated  from  the  flame 
acting  on  the  electrodes;  I  think  one  of  the  first  two  theories  is  more  probable 
than  the  third. 

These  are  the  chief  results  of  my  researches.  The  laige  number  of  experiments 
£rom  which  I  obtained  no  result  at  all  (more  than  half  the  entire  number)  may  be 
explained  by  the  difficulties  I  have  already  mentioned.  I  may  add  that  when  swell- 
ing and  congestion  of  the  gray  matter  occurs,  it  is  commonly  accompanied  by  great 
unsteadiness  of  the  electrical  current,  a  condition  which  renders  any  observation  made 
quite  tmtrustworthy. 

To  sum  up  my  results  : — 

1.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  brains  examined  manifested  vigorous  electrical 
currents. 

2.  These  currents  were  increased  during  the  suspension  of  flmctional  activify  pro- 
duced by  ansBsthesia,  and  in  that  occurring  at  the  time  of  death.  Shortly  after  death 
they  decreased  and  finally  disappeared. 

3.  These  electrical  currents  were  seen  to  be  influenced  coinddently  with  certain 
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Tidnntaiy  acts  or  BeoBory  peiceptions,  associated  with  the  legion  of  gray  matter  under 
examination. 

The  corrent  was  ahnost  invariably  diminished  when  the  convolntion  examined 
was  functionally  active.    In  &d^  a  true  negative  variation  occurred. 

4.  The  electrical  change  demonstrated  in  Ferrier's  areas  in  the  gray  matter  coinci- 
dently  with  the  muscular  movement  or  sensory  perception  associated  by  Ferrier  with 
such  area,  is  further  presumptive  proof  of  localization. 

5.  These  experiments  affi>rd  some  evidence  that  the  areas  of  brain  related  to  special 
moscolar  movements,  are  also  related  to  sensibility  in  the  a^aoent  skin. 


Dr.  T.  O.  SuMBiERS,  of  Jacksonyille,  Florida,  presented  a  paper  entitled  — 
TROPHIC  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

L'INFLUENCB  TROPHIQUB  DU  SYSTJmE  NERVEUX. 
TB0PHI8CHEB  EINFLUS8  DEB  NERYENSYSTEMS. 

That  there  is  some  subtle  force  which  presides  over  the  distribution  of  tissue  pabu- 
lum and  determines  its  fixation  in  the  cellular  elements  of  the  organism,  no  physiologist 
of  the  present  day  will  deny.  That  this  force  is  independent  of  the  chemical  affinities 
which  artange  the  proximate  principles  of  the  organism,  is  also  sufficiently  apparent 
from  pathological  observations,  a  perverted  nutrition  disturbing  these  chemical  rela- 
tions and  disrupting  their  normal  physiological  arrangement. 

I  shall  advance  one  step  fhrther,  and  declare  that,  apriori,  it  is  fiK)m  the  nerve  sys- 
tem alone  that  these  nutritive  elements  receive  their  distributing  orders,  determining, 
by  supreme  authority,  their  ultimate  destination  in  the  organism,  whether  for  ph3r8io- 
logical  or  pathological  results.  To  substantiate  this  I  need  only  refer  to  the  striking 
phenomena  of  ideo-motor  arcs  of  nervous  action,  in  which  that  ethereal  product  of  the 
sensoiium  commune  which  men  call  thought,  runs  like  an  electric  thrill  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  organism,  solidifying  expression  in  the  &ce,  arresting  or  stimulating 
digestian,  quickening  or  slowing  the  arterial  pulses,  and  inhibiting  every  ftmction  of 
every  organ.  The  direct  influence  of  the  oerebro-spiual  system  upon  the  sympathetic 
has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  explain  these  phenomena  of  emotion,  but  this  is  not 
sufficient  for  phenomena  of  elective  assimilation  in  the  nutritive  process.  We  are 
driven  to  search  for  some  other  agency,  whose  ftmction  it  is  to  direct  and  to  determine 
the  nutritive  elements  to  their  physiological  destination  and  purpose.  The  idea  of 
tro^c  centres  seemed  to  have  been  developed  originally  fit>m  the  logic  of  physiological 
necessity,  for  without  this  iertium  quid  in  the  domain  of  nerve  force  there  was  no  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  the  unconscious  activities  of  the  sympathetic  executed 
the  orderly  functions  of  nutrition.  When  the  chemical  acts  of  digestion  are  complete, 
when  the  pabulum  is  ready  for  distribution  to  the  various  tissues,  the  organic  system 
of  nerves  can  go  no  ftirther.  Presiding  over  glandular  action,  it  responds  to  the  stimulus 
of  blood  and  sets  in  motion  the  great  process  of  secretion  and  excretion,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  wiGa  the  assimilation  of  food  or  the  fixation  of  the  pabulum  prepared 
for  the  support  of  tissues  in  its  proper  place.  H^re  comes  in  that  great  fiictor  without 
which  the  problem  of  nutrition  could  never  be  worked  out.  There  must  be  a  portion 
of  the  general  nerve  system  whose  peculiar  fhnction  it  is  to  feel  out  after  all  the  prox- 
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imate  principles  of  the  organism  as  they  sweep  by  in  the  current  of  the  blood,  just  as 
the  antennse  of  the  articulates  float  ont  in  the  water  of  the  sea  to  find  amid  the  myriads 
of  organisms  that  which  is  adapted  to  its  own  nutrition,  and  r^ecting  all  others  with 
the  accuracy  of  chemical  affinities  in  the  laboratory  of  nature. 

The  arrangement  of  these  nerves  is  very  peculiar.  As  £Eur  as  I  have  been  able  to 
di£ferentiate  them,  they  are  small  nerve  cells  of  gray  matter,  lying  imbedded  in  the 
several  tissues  of  the  organism.  In  muscular  tissue  they  appear  upon  the  ends  of  the 
muscular  fibrillse,  and  without  very  dose  examination  would  seem  to  be  a  prolongation 
of  the  sarcolemma.  These  cells  are  multipolar,  and,  fiom  the  fact  that  their  poles  run 
out  to  the  wall  of  the  adjacent  blood  vessel,  I  feel  assured  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  contractility  of  the  muscle,  but  only  serve  to  telegraph  to  it  the  fact  that  mus- 
cular pabulum  is  passing  by,  and  thus  set  the  osmotic  relation  between  the  waste 
materials  of  the  tissue  and  the  nutritive  products  necessary  for  its  regeneration  and 
support.  It  is  in  the  periosteum,  however,  that  these  cellular  nervous  links  are  more 
clearly  seen,  and  in  all  other  tissues  of  the  body  where  I  have  been  unable  to  demon- 
strate them,  I  think  analogy  would  justify  us  in  presuming  upon  their  presence. 

If  the  question  should  be  asked  me,  What  difference  in  cellular  structure  deter- 
mined this  power  of  elective  assimilation  ?  I  should  answer  that  I  can  no  more  explain 
this  than  the  chemist  can  explain  **  why  sulphuric  acid  will  take  baryta  firom  all  its 
combinations,  or  iodine  will  leave  its  potassium  spouse  whenever  it  meets  its  merctl- 
rial  mistress."  These  affinities  run  through  the  whole  of  nature,  and  determine  all  its 
ongoings,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  immortal  Darwin  should  have  founded  upon 
them  the  philosophy  of  universal  life. 

Under  the  anatomical  relations  which  I  have  described  it  is  easy  to  explain  all 
pathological  formations  and  trace  out  the  process  of  development  in  all  neoplasm  which 
so  nearly  resemble  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  imbedded  ;  and  not  only  so,'  but  the 
evolutional  changes  which  are  continually  going  on  in  the  variation  of  species  fion 
generation  to  generation. 

Profl  £.  D.  Cope,  our  greatest  comparative  anatomist,  first  directed  my  attention  to 
this  subjectjust  sixteen  years  ago,  in  his  remarkable  paper  upon  ^^ffrowtkforee,^^  and 
I  have  gone  thus  far  in  my  investigations  to  be  well  assured  that  the  problem  of 
nutritive  assimilation  is  completely  solved  by  the  cellular  nerve  links  which  bring  the 
tissues  en  rapport  witli  the  quality  of  pabulum  necessary  for  its  existence  and  develop- 
ment, which  wonld,  otherwise,  pass  unreoognixed  and  unappropriated. 
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SECOND  DAY. 


The  Section  met,  with  the  President,  Dr.  Callender,  in  the  chair. 
W.  D.  Hallibubton,  m.d.,  B.  Sc,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  England,  read  a  paper  on — 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  COAGULATION  OP  THE   BLOOD  WITH 

RIGOR  MORTIS. 

UNK   00MPARAI80N  DB  LA  COAGULATION  DU  SANG  AVBC  LA   RIGIDITE 

CADAViRIQUB. 

BIN  VEBGLEICH  ZWI8CUEN  BLUT6EBINNUNG  UND  DEM  RIQOB  MORTia 

The  coagnlation  of  the  blood  after  it  is  shed  is,  in  many  points,  similar  to  the 
stiffening  of  the  muscles  which  occurs  after  death,  called  rigor  mortis.  The  blood 
plasma  is,  during  life,  a  liquid;  the  muscle  plasma,  i.e.,  the  contents  of  the  saroo- 
lemma  is  also,  during  life,  a  liquid.  Both  contain  various  albuminous  matters  of  a 
complex  nature.  In  both,  certain  of  these  proteid  or  albuminous  substances  undergo 
a  <diange  after  death;  this  change  is  a  solidification;  and  the  solid  substance  is  called 
the  dot;  the  liquid  residue  being  called  the  serum. 

In  the  case  of  blood,  the  clot  is  composed  of  fibrin  (with  entangled  corpuscles),  and 
after  coagulation  has  occurred  it  floats  in  blood  serum.  In  the  case  of  muscle  plasma, 
the  dot  is  composed  of  myosin,  and  the  liquid  residue  is  termed  the  musde  serum. 

The  theoiy  now  most  commonly  received  as  to  the  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  is  Hammarsten's.  He  regards  it  as  due  to  the  conversion  of  a  previously  soluble 
proteid,  fibrinogen,  into  an  insoluble  one,  fibrin.  This  change  is  due  to  a  ferment 
action;  the  ferment  (fibrin  ferment)  being  one  product  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
white  corpuscles  which  occurs  when  the  blood  is  removed  from  the  vessels.  The  action 
of  this  ferment  can  be  inhibited  by  cold,  or  by  the  admixture  of  the  blood  with  certain 
proportions  of  neutral  salts;  and  thus  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  can  be  prevented. 

KUhne  obtained  muscle  plasma  by  squeezing  it  out  from  the  chopped-up  muscles 
of  the  firog  at  a  low  temperature.  He  found  that  cold  prevents  the  coagulation  of 
musde  |dasma,  in  the  same  way  as  it  will  prevent  that  of  blood  plasma.  I  have  been 
able  to  confirm  this  statement  with  regard  to  warm-blooded  animals  (rabbits  and  cats) ; 
and  I  also  found  that  admixture  of  the  musde  plasma  with  solutions  of  neutral  salts, 
like  sodium  chloride,  sodium  sulphate  or  magnesium  sulphate,  prevents  its  coagulation. 
Dilution  of  such  salted  musde  plasma  removes  the  inhibitory  influence  which  the 
Strang  saline  solution  has,  and  brings  about  the  formation  of  myosin;  coagulation  occur- 
ring much  more  rapidly  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  than  at  lower  temperatures.  In 
all  these  points  the  behavior  of  muscle  plasma  is  exactiy  similar  to  that  of  blood 


This  similarity  suggested  to  me  that  the  cause  of  the  coagulation  was  the  same  in 
both  cases,  viz. :  a  ferment  action;  and  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  I  propose  to  call 
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myosin-fermenty  by  the  san^e  methods  employed  by  Schmidt  in  the  preparation  of 
fibrin  fbrment.  Finely-chopped  masde  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  alcohol  for  some 
months,  to  coagulate  the  proteids,  and  then  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  Aqueous  extracts 
of  this  dried  muscle  had  the  power  of  hastening  the  coagulation  of  salted  muscle 
plasma,  and  contained  the  myosin  ferment.  The  ferment  is  identical  with  or  closely 
connected  to  a  proteid  of  the  class  to  which  KUhne  and  Chittenden  have  given  the 
name  of  albumose.  Ita  activity  is  destroyed  at  100°  C.  It  is  not  identical  with  fibrin 
ferment,  as  it  does  not  hasten  the  coagulation  of  blood  plasma,  nor  does  the  fibrin  fer- 
ment hasten  the  coagulation  of  muscle  plasma.  The  myosin  ferment  acts  upon  a  pre- 
viously soluble  proteid  of  the  globulin  class  which  I  have  been  able  to  separate,  and  for 
which  I  propose  the  name  myosinogen. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  are  very  striking  resemblances  between  the  formation  of 
fibrin  and  that  of  myosin.  There  are  also  certain  differences,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  the  three  foUovring: — 

1.  Myosin  can  be  easily  redissolved  by  solutions  of  neutral  salts,  and  this  solution 
can  be  made  to  undeigo  re-coagulation  by  dilution  and  addition  of  myosin  ferment. 
Fibrin,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  made  to  undergo  such  a  le-ooagulation. 

2.  The  formation  of  myosin  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  lactic  add.  This 
same  acid  is  formed  when  the  re-coagulation  of  pure  myosin  occurs,  and  its  source  is 
thus  shown  to  be  a  proteid  one,  not  a  carbo-hydrate,  as  some  have  Bupi>osed.  The  for- 
mation of  fibrin  is  not  accompanied,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  the  development  of  any 
acid. 

3.  The  conversion  of  myosinogen  into  myosin  is  not  accompanied  by  the  finrmatkm 
of  another  globulin,  as  is  the  case  in  the  conversion  of  fibrinogen  into  fibrin. 

The  question  of  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  rigor  mortis  at  a  certain  time  after 
its  onset,  is  a  question  which  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  investigaling;  the  commonly 
accepted  thec»ry,  that  it  is  due  to  putrefiictive  changes,  appearing  to  me  to  be  unsatis- 
factory. So  &r  as  my  experiments  at  present  show,  the  passing  off  of  rigor  seems  to 
be  due  to  a  retroversion  of  myosin  into  the  more  soluble  substance,  myosinogen.  The 
agent  in  this  backward  change  appears  to  be  pepsin,  which  BrUcke  showed  to  be  present 
in  the  tissue,  having  been  absorbed  fVom  the  alimentary  canaL  During  life  it  is  inactive, 
as  the  tissues  have  an  alkaline  reaction;  but  after  death,  when  the  muscles  turn  add, 
it  is  enabled  to  act,  and  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  peptones  may  be  actually 
obtained.  A^r  death  self  digestion  does  not  go  so  &r  as  this,  as  Uie  body  becomes 
cold;  stUl,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  suflldently  powerftd  to  bring  about  the 
fiist  stage  of  digestion,  namely,  the  reconversion  of  myosin  into  myosinogen.  The 
varying  time  after  death  at  which  ligor  passes  off  may  be  found  to  depend  on  the  vary- 
ing amount  of  pepsin  in  the  tissues,  and  this  again  vrould  vary  witb  the  condition  of 
the  alimentary  canal  at  the  time  of  death. 
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Dr.  J.  Altsxandeb  MoWilliah,  Pro£  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of 
Ab^een,  read  a  paper — 

ON   ELECTRICAL   STIMULATION  OF  THE   MAMMALIAN  HEART. 

DE  L'IRRITATION  ELEOTRIQUE  BU  C(EUR  DES  MAMMIFj^RES. 
{JBEB  ELEXTR18GHE  REIZUNG  DES  8AUGE7rHI£B-HEB2S£NS. 

The  question  of  the  efiecta  of  electrical  stimali  upon  the  mammalian  heart  is  one 
of  obriooB  importance,  both  in  its  purely  physiological  and  its  clinical  aspects, 
bearing  as  it  does  on  the  possibility  of  restoring  the  cardiac  beat  after  it  has  been 
arrested  by  causes  of  a  temporary  nature.  In  the  clinical  aspect  it  specially  concerns 
the  cardiac  fsulnre  which  is  so  grave  a  possibility  among  the  results  of  the  action 
of  ansesthetic  agents.  It  may,  indeed,  be  alleged  that  in  such  instancesthe  cardiac  fail- 
ure is  frequently  due  to  a  general  loss  of  vascular  tone,  or  to  a  gradual  enfeeblement 
and  paralysis  of  the  nervous  or  muscular  arrangements  of  the  heart  in  consequence  of 
the  prolonged  action  of  the  poison  upon  the  cardiac  tissuea  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  appear,  as  Lauder  Brunton  and  others  have  urged,  that  in  very  many  instances — 
prohably  in  a  large  minority  of  the  cases  of  heart  fiolure  during  the  administration  of 
ansBstheticB — ^the  cardiac  standstill  is  due  to  inhihitoiy  impulses  transmitted  along  the 
vagi  nerves ;  impulses  tiiat  do  not  necessarily  cause  any  permanent  damage  to  the 
cardiac  tassuee,  but  simply  depress  or  suspend  the  spanianeoua  discharge  of  beats  by 
the  oigan.  The  possibility  of  artificially  exciting  the  action  of  the  heart  will,  in  such 
cases  at  least,  appear  to  be  an  eminently  feasible  one.  Among  the  means  that  have 
been  tried  to  excito  the  cardiac  action,  electrical  stimuli  have  been  frequently  employed, 
and  usually  without  success.  The  mode  of  excitation  commonly  employed  has  been 
the  application  of  a  fivadic  current  to  the  chest  wall  over  the  heart ;  at  times  electro- 
puncture  has  been  used.  But  Ludwig  and  Hoffii  showed  that  the  application  of  strong 
constant  currents  or  of  &radic  currents  to  the  ventricles  of  the  dog's  heart  immediately 
abolishes  the  normal  beat,  and  throws  the  ventricles  into  a  remarkable  state  of  arhyth- 
mie,  quivering  movement  (fibrillar  contraction,  Herz-delirium,  delirium  cordis)  which 
is  entirely  insufficient  to  propel  the  blood  from  the  ventricular  cavities.  The  heart 
becomes  gorged  with  blood,  the  blood  pressure  falls  rapidly,  and  the  animal  dies  as 
rapidly  as  though  the  root  of  the  aorta  had  been  ligatured.  The  essential  features  of 
this  condition  appear  to  occur  under  fihradisation,  not  only  in  the  heart  of  the  dog,  but 
in  all  mammalian  hearts.  I  have,  myself,  observed  it  in  the  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  rat, 
mouse  and  hedgehog.  I  have  found  it  to  occur  both  when  the  thorax  has  been 
opened  and  the  heart  laid  bare,  and  when  the  current  has  been  passed  through 
the  walls  of  the  intact  thorax.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  may  readily  occur  in  the 
human  heart.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  employment  of  faradic  currents  as  a 
means  of  fiuadic  excitation  is  one  fraught  with  the  gravest  danger.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  argued  that  the  currents  used  to  stimulate  the  heart  in  man  are 
not  so  strong  as  those  employed  by  Ludwig  and  others,  and  would  probably  be 
insufficient  to  jiroduce-  such  a  disastrous  result  But  this  argument  is  one  on 
which  there  is  no  reliance  whatever  to  be  placed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Von  Ziemssen  and  others  have  described  the  application  of  fkradic  currents  to  the 
human  heart  without  unfavorable  results,  for  one  of  the  £Ebcts  with  which  I  have 
been  moat  strongly  impressed  during  my  experimental  investigation  of  the  subject  has 
been  the  variability  of  the  behavior  of  the  heart  in  this  respect,  the  extreme  readiness 
with  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  ventricles  pass  into  the  arhythmic,  quivering 
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condition  described .  This  state  of  increased  sensitiveness  to  electrical  corrents  appears 
to  occnr  most  frequently  in  abnormal  oonditiohs — when  the  respiration  has  been  inter- 
rapted  or  when  there  has  been  symptoms  of  incipient  cardiac  fisdlnre  ftom  various 
causes  (excess  of  chloroform,  etc ).  In  such  cases  I  have  seen  again  and  again  an  exceed- 
ingly weak  £aradic  current — such  as  could  hardly  be  felt  by  the  tongue-— cause  an 
immediate  arrest  of  the  ventricular  beat,  and  an  immediate  supervention  of  the  arhyth- 
mic,  fibrillar  condition.  Von  Ziemssen,  indeed,  tried  the  efiects  of  fstradic  currents 
upon  the  human  heart  (in  a  case  of  *'  Ectopia  Cordis")  without  obtaining  any  marked 
results.  So  also  have  Herbst  and  Dixon  Mann,  experimenting  upon  the  normal  chest. 
But  the  conditions  obtaining  in  these  experiments  are  entirely  different  fiom  those 
present  in  the  cases  where  stimulating  currents  are  required  clinically.  In  the  former 
the  heart  was  beating  normally  ;  in  the  latter  the  cardiac  action  has  been  markedly 
impaired  or  entirely  suspended.  And  it  has  been  seen  that  in  such  conditions  the 
heart  frequently  manifests  an  extraordinary  sensitiveness  to  the  influence  of  fiuadlc 
currents ;  a  sensitiveness  that  differs  most  markedly  from  the  state  of  comparative 
insusceptibility  obtaining  in  the  normal  heart.  Further,  a  &radic  current  too  weak  to 
provoke  fibrillar  contraction  in  the  ventricles  appears  to  have  no  considerable  stimu- 
lating infiuence  upon  the  heart. 

It  is  certain  that  some  form  of  stimulation  must  be  sought  other  than  faradic  or 
strong  constant  currents.  Such  a  means  of  stimulation  is  available  in  the  form  of 
single  induction  shocks.  A  single  induction  shock  acts  as  a  powerftil  excitant  of  cardiac 
contraction.  During  cardiac  standstill,  brought  about  through  the  vagus  nerves,  a 
single  induction  shock  readily  excites  a  single  contraction  of  botli  auricles  and  ventri- 
cles. A  slow  series  (say  one  per  second)  of  induction  shocks  of  moderate  strength 
causes  a  series  of  complete  heart  beats  at  the  same  rate  ;  and  never  in  my  experience 
have  single  induction  shocks  produced  the  fibrillar  condition.  Single  induction  shocks 
are  thus  readily  available  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  cardiac  beats.  The  order  of  the 
beat  (t.  6.,  the  succession  of  auricles  and  ventricles)  varies,  however,  according  to  the 
part  of  the  heart  most  strongly  excited  by  the  shock.  When  a  shock  is  applied  to  the 
auricles  the  contraction  follows  the  normal  order.  But  when  the  shock  is  applied  to 
the  ventricles,  the  ventricular  contraction  occurs  first  and  then  the  auricular  contrac- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  the  heart  beat  occurs  in  reversed  order.  And  this  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  such  a  reversed  form  of  beat  would  be  effective  in  discharging 
the  blood  from  the  heart,  /especially  as  in  employing  induction  shocks  upon  Uie  heart 
in  the  intact  thorax  it  would  necessarily  be  uncertain  what  part  of  the  heart  would  be 
specially  acted  on  by  the  stimulating  shocks.  And  during  my  work  on  the  hearts  of 
cold-blooded  animals,  I  found  in  the  case  of  the  eel  that  a  series  of  induction  shocks 
applied  to  the  ventricle  gave  a  series  of  reversed  heart  beats  which  were  not  effective  in 
keeping  up  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  auricle  became  gorged,  and  the  circula- 
tion became  palpably  obstructed.  I  have  tested  this  question  on  the  mammalian  heart, 
the  thorax  being  opened  and  artificial  respiration  kept  up  by  comparing  the  efiects  of 
induction  shocks  applied  to  the  auricles  and  ventricles  respectively  during  cardiac 
arrest  brought  about  through  the  vagus  nerves.  I  have  found  that  the  state  of  matters 
is  very  different  fiom  what  obtains  in  the  eel.  Contraction  of  the  mammalian  heart, 
whether  resulting  fiom  stimulation  of  the  auricles  or  of  the  ventricles,  whether  excited 
in  the  normal  order  or  in  reversed  fi^hicm,  is  effective  in  causing  a  dischaige  of  blood 
ftom  the  ventricles  into  the  great  vessels  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  circulation  generally.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  during  an 
arrest  of  the  heart's  action,  brought  about  through  the  vagus  nerves,  there  is  available 
an  effective  means  of  excitation  by  which  the  activity  of  the  oi^gan  may  be  aroused, 
provided  the  standstill  has  not  been  of  so  long  duration  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the 
cardiac  tissues. 
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In  those  instances  where  coidiac  &ilQre  has  oocnned,  not  from  inhibitory  impulses 
but  firom  a  gradual  depression  and  paialTsis  of  the  heart  by  prolonged  and  excessive 
action  of  an  anaesthetic,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  snccessftd  resnlts.  Bat  the 
experiments  of  Bohm  show  that,  in  figiTorsJ>le  circumstances  rhythmic  compression  of 
the  heart  in  animals,  together  with  artificial  respiration,  may  lead  to  recovery  of  the 
heart  even  after  long  periods,  e.  g,  40  minutes,  and  I  have  myself  witnessed  the  com- 
plete reooveiy  of  the  cardiac  action  in  cats  after  there  had  been  apparent  death  of  the 
organ,  in  consequence  of  an  excessive  administration  of  chloroform  (after  section  of  both 
\'agi).  Experimenting  with  the  thorax  open,  I  employed  rhythmic  compression  of  the 
heart,  which  is  probably  the  most  effective  means  of  restoring  the  cardiac  action  in  such 
cases.  And  though  such  a  method  available  in  animals  possesses  advantages  not  pos- 
sessed by  any  method  applicable  to  the  human  subject,  still  I  have  obtained  favorable 
results  from  the  use  of  induction  shocks,  and  it  is  probable  that  cardiac  recovery  even 
in  man  occurs  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  accepted. 

The  mode  of  excitation  by  induction  shocks  appears  to  be  the  method  plainly  indi- 
cated by  our  physiological  knowledge  of  the  suligect,  based  upon  fiEusts  that  appear  to  be 
j^pplicable  not  merely  to  one  aidmal  but  to  the  whole  mammalian  class.    '^ 

Induction  shocks  should  be  employed  in  preference  to  the  make  and  break  of  a 
primary  current,  on  account  of  the  greater  power  which  the  induced  current  possesses 
of  overooming  resistance.  The  shocks  ought  to  be  sent  through  the  heart,  one  electrode 
being  applied  over  the  apex  of  the  heart  and  the  other  oyer  the  sixth  or  seventh  dorsal 
vertebra,  the  electrodes  to  be  of  large  extent.  The  shocks  ought  to  be  about  the  nor- 
mal rate  of  the  heart's  beat. 


Dr.  Thomas  W.  Poole,  of  Ontario,  Canada,  read  a  paper— 

ON  THE  NECESSITY  FOR  A  MODIFICATION  OF  CERTAIN 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  DOCTRINES  REGARDING  THE  INTER- 
RELATIONS OF  NERVE  AND  MUSCLE.  • 

SXrSL  LA  NSCBSSIT^  D'UNB  MODIFICATION  DB  CBRTAINBS  DOCTKINBS  PHYSIO- 
LOOIQUES  1  L'iSGARD  DBS  RAPPORTS  BNTRB  NBRF  BT  MUSCLB. 

tJBER  DIB  HOTHWENDIGKEIT  EINEB  MODIFICATION  GBWIS8EB  PHYSIOLOGISCHEE 
LEHREN  HIN8ICHTLICH  DEB  VERHALTNIS8B3  ZWISCHEN  NERV  UND  MU8KEL. 
#  — 

F6r  some  years  past  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  prefession  a  view 
of  the  inter-relations  of  nerve  and  muscle — more  especiallj  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  and 
the  arterial  muscles — which  is  entirely  at  variance  with  what  is  taught  in  our  physio- 
logical text-books. 

I  should  be  unable  to  find  any  excuse  or  apology  for  attempting  so  bold  a  task,  were 
it  not  that  the  proofs  which  I  have  to  advance  are  drawn  entirely  from  the  authentic 
storehouse  of  physiological  research.  While  the  facts  to  be  here  advanced  are  the 
resnlts  of  observation  by  the  great  Masters  in  this  department  of  science,  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  show,  conclusively,  that  the  inferences  or  interpretations  placed  upon  these  fisicts 
are,  in  some  instances,  erroneous,  and  ought  to  be  modified  or  reversed. 

In  the  examples  now  to  be  cited  of  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  authentic  experi- 
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ments,  the  idea  evidently  dominating  the  physiological  mind  was,  that  a  stimulus  fiom 
nervous  energy  is  necessary  to  induce  muscular  contraction.  As  a  corollary  to  this 
idea,  of  course,  it  followed  that  when  the  motor  nerve  supplying  a  muscle  was  cut,  or 
paralyzed  from  any  cause,  the  muscle  thus  deprived  of  nerve  influence  was  rendered 
incapable  of  displaying  its  contractile  power. 

That  such  an  idea  was  apparently  justified  by  the  behavior  of  the  vdtaUarjf  muscles 
is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  not  so  in  regard  to  the  non-striated  or  involuntary  muscles  of 
oiganiclife,  which  have  been  pronounced  by  physiologlBts  to  be  paralyzed  and  powerless, 
at  the  very  moment  that  the  observers  saw  and  recorded  the  palpable  evidences  of  their 
more  or  less  active  contraction.  In  tacty  so  far  fiom  the  current  teaching  of  physiology 
being  true,  as  regards  the  relations  of  motor  nerves  to  involuntary  muscles,  the  very 
reverse  is  true ;  the  actual  fiu^t  being  .that  mtuctes  of  the  involuniary  eUuSy  as  a  rule,  eon- 
tract,  not  when  sUmuUUed  hy  their  proper  motor  nerves,  but  when  these  nerves  are  cut^  or  are 
paralyzed,  or  dead. 

The  (Esophageal  and  QaOric  Muscles, — To  come  now  to  the  facts.  The  statement 
continues  to  be  repeated  in  each  succeeding  text-book  on  physiology,  that  section  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerves  (vagi)  is  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach. 
Now,  on  the  theory  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  physiologlBts — ^referred  to  above — ^the 
oesophagus  ought  to  be  paralyzed  here,  and  to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mere 
flaccid  tube.  But  that  such  is  not  the  case  is  evident  from  the  £EM!t  that  after  the  opera- 
tion, food  and  drink  fed  to  the  animal,  *'  in  a  few  moments  are  suddenly  rejected  by  a 
peculiar  kind  of  reguigitation."  (Dr.  Dalton's  *'  Phys.,''  p.  473.)  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  the  sudden  rejection  of  ingesta,  in  the  manner  stated,  so  &r  from 
being  an  evidence  of  paralysis,  is  really  a  proof  of  actiye  contraction  in  the  muscle. 

But  it  is  said  that  sometimes  the  ingesta  are  detained  in  the  oesophagus  for  a  time, 
and,  ** owing  to  paralysis  of  this  canal,''  are  not  conveyed  into  the  stomach.  (lb.) 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  F.  B.  s.,  refers  to  this  by  stating  that  '*if  the  pneumogastiic  be 
divided  in  the  rabbit,  on  each  side,  above  the  oesophageal  plexus  but  below  the  pharyn- 
geal branches,  and  the  animal  be  then  fed,  the  food  is  delayed  in  the  oesophagus,  which 
becomes  greatly  distended."  (**Hum.  Phys.'',  5th  Amer.  Ed.,  p.  404.)  Now  the 
pharyngeal  branches  supply  the  upper  part,  and  the  oesophageal  plexus  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  muscular  tube.  Mark  what  follows  on  section  of  the  vagi  between 
these  two !  The  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  whose  nerves  are  intact,  admits  the  food 
anS  drink  apparently  in  a  normal  manner,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  which  has 
been  deprived  of  nervous  influence,  contracts  upon  itself,  and  so  lessens  the  calibre  of 
the  **  canal ''  as  to  arrest  the  further  passage  of  the  superimposed  ingesta,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  which  the  oesophagus  *^ becomes  greatly  distended.'' 

Whether  the  ingesta  are  thus  forcibly  detained  or  "  forcibly  ^ected  "  would  appear 
to  depend  on  the  point  at  which  the  vagi  are  cut.  But  in  either  case,  the  result,  so  far 
from  being  a  proof  of  paralysis,  really  bears  evidence  of  activity  of  the  muscle.  And  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  Dr.  M.  Hall,  that^*  the  simple  contractility  of  the 
muscular  fibre  [of  the  oesophagus]  occasions  a  distinct  peristaltic  movement  along  the 
tube  after  its  nerves  have  been  divided,  causing  it  to  discharge  its  contents  when  cut 
across."     [Italics  mine.]    (Dr.  Carpenter's  '*Hum.  Phys.,"  6th  Amer.  Ed.,  p.  404.) 

Dr.  Burden  Sanderson  expresses  the  idea  uppermost  in  the  physiological  mind,  in 
stating  that  after  section  of  the  va^  **  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  oesophagus  are  para- 
lyzed, so  that  reguigitation  of  food  from  the  stomach  is  apt  to  take  place."  (**  Hand- 
book for  Phys.  Lab.,"  Amer.  Ed.,  p.  318.) 

Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  seems  to  pass  over  this  part  of  the  subject  lightly,  and  it  is  not 
till  treating  of  the  efiects  of  section  of  the  vagi  on  the  gastric  secretions  that  he  plainly 
states  that,  "  the  first  obvious  efiects  of  this  operation  are  vomiting  (in  animals  that  are 
capable  of  it),  and  loathing  of  food."    (p.  423.)    He  also  tells  us,  in  another  place^ 
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that  the  reopening  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  on  pressure  &om  within,  is  one  of  the  first  of 
that  series  of  reverse  actions  which  constitute  vomiting,  (p.  404.)  It  is  evident  that 
the  *'  preasore''  referred  to  and  the  force  necessarily  required  to  eject  the  contents  of  the 
stoniach  and  oesophagus  could  not  come  from  ^*  paralyzed ''  muscles,  which  the  &ct8 
show  to  he  really  undergoing  active  contraction. 

That  nerve  force  is  actually  in  aheyance  in  the  act  of  vomiting  was  tally  recognized 
by  Dr.  Anstie,  who  places  it  among  the  effects  of  paralysis  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in 
narcosis.  (^'Stimulants  and  Narcotics,"  p.  168.)  While  the  vomiting  of  migraine,  he 
says,  * '  marks  the  lowest  point  of  nervous  depression . ' '     ( * '  Neuralgia, ' '  p.  39. ) 

Had  those  eminent  physiologists,  Drs.  Todd  and  Bowman,  doubts  of  the  truth  of  the 
physiological  theory  of  the  day,  and  a  prescience  of  what  the  f\iture  had  in  store,  when 
they  wrote :  *'  The  office  of  the  gastric  branches  of  the  vagi  nerves  appears,  &om  Dr. 
Reid's  experiments,  to  be  chiefly  to  control  the  movements  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach."  [Italics  mine.]  (*'Phys.  Anat,"  p.  493.)  That  is  precisely  what  the 
scope  of  this  paper  is  designed  to  show — ^that  in  so  far  as  the  involuntary  muscles,  at 
least,  are  oonoemed,  the  ftinction  of  nerve  force  is  not  to  stimulate,  but  to  restrain  and 
eoDtrol  muscular  activity ;  which  all  physiologists  regard  as  an  inherent  endowment  of 
mnscolar  tissue. 

The  Bronchial  Muscles. — ^Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  informs  the  readers  of  the  '*  Hand- 
boo|L,"  that  after  section  of  the  vagi  '*  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchial  tubes  are  in 
a  similar  condition"  to  those  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  (p.  318.)  Then  it  is 
evident  tiiat  these  muscular  bands  come  under  the  rule  of  law  laid  down  above,  and 
eontmct,  like  other  muscles  of  this  class,  when  deprived  of  nervous  influence. 

The  Nasal  Musdes. — It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  **ov7ing  to  the  great  size  of  the  velum 
pendulum  pcUati,  the  horse  is  unable  to  breathe  through  the  mouth."  (Strangeway's 
"  Yeterinaiy  Anat ,"  p.  209.)  As  a  consequence,  respiration  is  carried  on  in  this  animal 
exclusively  through  his  nose ;  and  when  both  the  &cial  nerves  are  cut,  or  paralyzed, 
"the  nostrils  immediately  eoUapse,  and  the  animal  dies  by  suffocation. "  (Bernard, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Dalton,  "Phys.,"  p.  458.) 

A  result  very  sinular,  so  &r  as  the  closure  of  the  nostrils  is  concerned,  has  occurred 
in  tiie  human  subject,  during  paralysis  of  the  fiunal  nerve.  Thus,  Sir  Thomas  Watson, 
reporting  tiie  case  of  the  girl,  Jane  Smith,  says :  '*  When  she  tried  to  snuff  in  air  through 
her  nose,  not  being  able  to  keep  the  right  nostril  stiff  and  open,  its  sides  came  together, 
and  no  air  passed  up  that  side."    (Lectures,  Prac  Physic,  p.  366.)  •^ 

II  little  reflection  will  show  that  this  is  necessarily  due  to  muscular  contraction.  The 
effect  produced  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  filling  up  or  stuffing  of  the  nasal  passage 
by  relaxed  or  paralyzed  muscles,  because  the  muscles  are  on  the  exterior  of  the  cartilages, 
and  mucous  membrane  or  fibrous  tissue  does  not  contract  or  respond  to  nerve  action.  The 
obstruction  is  caused  by  the  cartilages  of  the  nose  coming  together,  for  which  the  only 
adequate  explanation  is  the  action  of  the  constricting  muscles,  which,  as  in  other 
similar  cases,  assert  their  power  when  nervous  restraint  is  removed. 

Spasm  of  the  Glottis  due  to  Nerve  Paralysis. — ^We  now  come  to  a  still  more  striking 
iUnstration  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  laid  down  above.  The  aperture  of  the 
glottis  is  closed  by  one  set  of  muscles  and  opened  or  dilated  by  another.  The  con- 
stricting muscles  are  the  arytenoidei  and  crico-arytenoidei  laterales,  while  the  dilators 
of  the  glottis  are  the  crico-arytenoidei  postici. 

Dr.  Burdon  SandersQU  states  that  "the  widening  of  the  glottis  is  a  condition  of 
general  muscular  relaxation."  He  further  states  that  the  closing  of  the  glottis  is 
equally  due  to  a  general  contraction  of  all  the  muscles;  so  that  the  glottis  is  closed, 
"  not  because  the  postici  crioo-arytenoidei  muscles  and  the  other  dilating  muscles  *  do 

*  There  are  no  "  other  dilating  miucles  "  than  the  crioo-arytenoidei  postici. 
Vol    in— 17 
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not  act  with  the  rest,  but  because  they  aie  overpowered  by  the  constriotiiig  mosclea." 
(Handbook,  p.  308.) 

The  situation  thus  depicted  becomes  quite  remarkable  and  full  of  interest,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  sole  motor  nervous  supply  to  both  these  sets  of  muscles  passes 
through  the  inferior  laryngeal  (or  recurrent)  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  and 
that  when  this  nerve  is  cut  or  paralyzed,  the  closure  of  the  glottis  takes  place,  as  a 
result  of  spasm  of  both  of  the  antagonizing  muscles,  as  just  stated.  * 

On  page  318  of  the  Handbook  the  same  eminent  physiologist,  describing  the  effects 
of  section  of  the  vagi,  says:  "  The  glottis  is  partially  closed,  just  as  it  is  in  death.'' 
How  the  glottis  is  closed  in  death  will  appear  from  the  fJMJt,  vouched  for  by  Dr.  Austin 
Flint,  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his  "  Practice  of  Medicine,  *'  when  he  says,  the  operation 
of  passing  a  probang  within  the  larynx  **  is  extremely  difficult,  if  it  be  practicable,  on 
the  cadaver. ' '     (p.  294. ) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  effect  of  the  section  referred  to  being  of  a  paralys- 
ing character,  so  far  as  the  nerve  is  concerned,  seeing  that  the  simple  section  of  the 
nerve  during  life,  and  the  extinction  of  all  nerve  force  in  death,  lead  to  piecisely  the 
same  results  as  regards  the  closure  of  the  glottal  aperture.  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  adds 
that,  "in  animals  with  divided  vagi,  life  may  be  prolonged  by  tracheotomy,''  showing 
how  complete  and  fatal  is  the  spasm  thus  produced.  Other  evidence  of  similar  import 
is  not  lacking.  Thus,  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  discussing  the  "  danger  of  death  from  suffo- 
cation "  in  the  "  obstructed  inspiration  "  occurring  in  nervous  aphonia  says:  "  The 
condition  is  analogous  to  that  after  the  physiological  experiment  of  dividing  both 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves."  (**Prac.  of  Med.,"  5th  Ed.,  p.  309.)  The  same  author 
has  '*  reported  a  case  in  which  the  left  recurrent  nerve  being  situated  between  a  cal- 
careous deposit  and  an  aneurismal  tumor,  spasm  of  the  glottis  occurred  so  frequently 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  fatal."     (76.,  p.  371.) 

Now,  since  the  recurrent  nerve  is  the  only  motor  nerve  supplying  these  muscles,  and 
since  section  or  pressure  on  a  nerve  trunk  cannot  increase  nerve  activity — the  nerve 
trunks  being  mere  carriers  and  not  producers  of  nerve  force — it  is  evident  that  no  other 
conclusion  is  possible  than  that  the  spasm  here  referred  to  is  due  to  the  absence  of  nerve 
force,  and  not  to  a  stimulus  from  excited  nerve  action.  And  since  nerve  paralysis  is 
thus  shown  to  be  directly  the  cause  of  spasm  of  the  glottis,  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer 
that  whatever  is  done  by  reflex  action  to  cause  spasm  of  the  glottis  must  be  of  a  para- 
lyzing character  to  the  nerve  also?  Thus,  what  is  vaguely  called  "irritation,"  by 
which  is  usually  meant  an  excitation  or  exaltation  of  nerve  power,  and  which  consists 
really  in  a  perturbation  of  nerve  force,  must  necessarily  be  an  influence  of  a  paralyzing 
character  to  the  nerves  it  traverses.  Such  reflex  **  irritations  "  are  usually  attributed  to 
brain  lesions,  to  indigestible  food,  and  other  causes  of  a  more  or  less  debilitating  char- 
acter which  may  well  arrest,  rather  than  develop,  the  flow  of  nervous  activity. 

If  it  be  true,  that  pain  is  "an  expression  of  impeded  and  imperfect  nerve  energy, 
not  of  heightened  nerve  ftinction,"  for  which  there  is  high  authority  (Anstie,  "  Neu- 
ralgia," pp.  12  and  163),  how  much  more  is  the  perturbation  of  the  nerve  molecules, 
which  constitutes  "  irritation,"  a  disturbance  of  normal  activities  which  is  equivalent 
to  paralysis. 

RdaHon  of  Vasomotor  Nerves  to  the  Arterial  Muscles. — I  propose  to  show  here,  on  the 
very  best  physiological  authority,  that  what  is  known  as  "  paralytic  hypersemia  "  is — 
contrary  to  the  accepted  opinion — venous  and  not  arterial. 

I  need  not  delay  to  offer  proof  that  the  middle  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries  is  under 
the  control  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  sympathetic,  which  regulate  the  calibre  of 
these  tubes;  or  that  the  chief  vasomotor  centre  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  with  pro- 
bably lesser  centres  in  the  spinal  cord.  These  are  among  the  well-authenticated  facts 
of  recent  physiology.    It  is  in  determining  the  action  or  play  of  this  mechanism  that  I 
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liaTe  ihe  temerity  to  claim  that  our  physiologidts  have  made  an  '*  nnscientific  use  of  the 
imagination." 

The  theory  of  the  texir-books  is,  that  when  the  inflnenoe  of  the  vaaomotor  centre  is  cut 
off  from  the  arterial  muscle  in  any  way,  hyx>eT8Bmia  of  the  arteries  results.  Thus,  in 
destruction  of  the  nervous  centres  by  the  operation  of  *^  pithing  " — as  a  result  of  sec- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord  just  below  the  medulla,  and  on  section  of  the  chief  vasomotor 
nerve  trunks,  in  the  body  or  viscera,  it  is  claimed  that  the  corresponding  arteries  are 
more  or  less  dilated.  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  contents  himself  with  stating  that  under 
these  circumstances  '*the  arteries  are  relaxed,"  and  again,  that  they  ** become  per- 
manently larger."  ("Handbook,"  pp.  245-256.)  Other  physiological  teachers,  such 
as  Prof.  Knss,  say  that  here  the  arteries  are  "dilated,"  while  Dr.  Sidney  Ringer,  in 
his  excellent  "  Therapeutics,"  has  it  that  "  the  arteries  remain  widely  dilated. "  (5th 
Amer.  Ed.,  p.  312.)  We  shaU  presently  see  how  far  these  statements  are  justified  by 
the&cts. 

Section  of  the  Cervical  Sympathetic. — To  M.  Claude  Bernard  and  Dr.  Brown-S4quard 
we  are  largely  indebted  for  what  is  known  on  this  subject,  as  observed  by  them  in  the 
famous  experiment  on  the  cervical  sympathetic.  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  enters  into  the 
details  at  great  length  in  his  "  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Central  Nervous  Sys- 
tem." Yet,  nowhere  in  this  work,  in  regard  to  this  or  any  other  section  of  cord  or 
nerve,  does  he  once  assert  that  the  arteries  are  dilated.  In  the  pages  devoted  to 
it  he  refers  to  the  contemporary  experiments  on  this  subject  by  Waller,  Donders  and 
his  pupils,  by  Kussmaul  and  Tenner,  Morit^  and  Schiff,  yet  he  makes  no  mention  of  an 
allusion  to  dilated  arteries  by  any  of  these  eminent  observers.  This  is  surely  signifi- 
cant. With  him  it  was  always  "  the  blood  vessels  "  which  are  "  paralyzed  "  and  "  the 
blood  vessels  "  which  are  "  dilated."  He  says  that  "  the  hanging  down  of  an  animal, 
by  holding  it  up  by  its  hind  l^s,  in  producing  a  congestion  of  the  brain,  produces  veiy 
nearly  all  the  efiects  of  this  section."     (p.  143.) 

From  these  considerations  it  will  be  evident,  first,  that  it  was  by  no  means  appa- 
rent— was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  determine  accurately — ^what  particular 
"  vessels  "  were  enlarged,  hidden  as  they  mostly  were  beneath  the  skin  and  its  subja- 
cent tissues.  Kay,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  statement  that  it  is  the  arteries 
that  are  enlarged  is  purely  hypothetical,  and  not  based  upon  an  actual  demonstration 
of  the  facts.  Secondly,  it  will  be  also  evident  from  the  statement  just  quoted  from  Dr. 
Biovm-Sequard,  that  venous  hypersemia,  the  result  of  the  blood  being  forced  out  of  the 
arteries  by  their  partial  contraction,  "very  nearly  accounts  for  all  the  effects  of  this 
section."  The  truth  of  this  vrill  not  only  appear  from  what  is  to  follow  now,  but  from 
the  effect  of  other  sections  to  be  noted. 

Notwithstanding  an  increased  afflux  of  blood,  and  consequently  a  relative  elevation 
of  temperature,  with  heightened  sensibility,  "  the  intimate  acts  of  nutrition  appear  to 
be  modified  in  nothing.  .  .  .  Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  hypersemia,  however  intense 
or  prolonged  it  may  be,  has  ever  the  effect,  save  under  exceptional  circumstances,  of 
determining  by  itself  the  development  of  inflammatq^  action."  (M.  Charcot,  "  Lect. 
Ncrv.  Sys.,"  pp.  90-91.)  This  could  hardly  be  the  case  if  the  hypersemia  were  arterial. 

Among  the  effects  of  this  section  on  muscles,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  are 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  retraction  of  the  eyeball,  partial  closing  of  the  eyelids,  con- 
traction of  "almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  eye,"  and  also  of  the  muscles  of  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  and  nose;  contraction  of  the  erectile  muscles  of  the  ear,  and  others.  Now, 
seeing  tiiat  it  is  contraction  and  not  relaxation  of  all  these  muscles,  which  follows  sec- 
tion of  this  nerve,  the  law  of  analogy  would  require  that  the  muscles  of  the  arteries 
supplied  by  this  nerve  be  contracted  also;  otherwise  the  anomaly  would  exist  of  the 
same  nerve  producing  contraction  in  a  large  number  of  muscles  and  relaxation  in  a 
single  instance.     Why  should  the  arterial  muscle  be  regarded  as  an  exception  among 
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00  many  others,  especially  when  all  the  fiacts  of  the  case  are  compatible  with  arterial 
contraction  and  venous  fullness  ? 

As  for  the  second  part  of  the.  experiment,  in  which  the  hyperemia  is  dissipated  by 
£»radi8ation  of  the  distal  end  of  the  cut  nerve,  that  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  ter- 
minal branches  of  the  cut  sympathetic  evidently  influence  the  muscles  of  the  head  and 
&ce  over  a  wide  area.  As  is  well  known,  the  effect  of  faradisation  is  to  set  up  a  sac 
cession  of  rapid  contractions  and  relaxations  in  muscular  tissue.  The  pressure  thus 
brought  to  bear  on  the  swollen  veins  would  amply  suffice  to  force  their  contents 
onward,  and  thus  to  dissipate  the  venous  congestion.  Examples  of  this  yery  result  arc 
not  lacking.  Thus,  when  Kolliker  applied  one  pole  to  the  umbilical  artery  and  vein 
of  a  &esh  human  placenta,  there  followed  contractions  by  which  the  veins  forced  out 
their  contents  and  changed  into  bloodless  strings.  (*' Meyer's  Elec.''  Hammond,  p. 
88.) 

The  following  quotations  from  Rosenthal's  "  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,"  Vol. 
II,  Wood's  Library,  have  a  peculiar  fitness  here:  *'  Kussmaul  and  Tenner  have  shown, 
in  a  series  of  experiments,  by  placing  a  watch-glass  in  the  opening  of  a  trephined 
skull,  without  allowing  the  air  to  enter  (Donder's  plan)  that  compression  of  the  carotids 
causes  capillary  angmia  and  venous  hyx)er8emia  of  the  brain  and  meninges."     (p.  64. ) 

**In  Yemeuill's  patient,  upon  whom  ligature  of  the  carotid  was  performed  for  a 
tumor  of  the  parotid  gland,  persistent  contraction  of  the  pupil  developed  shortly  aftei^ 
ward,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  vascular  dilatation  upon  the  temple  and  gums,  and 
abundant  perspiration  upon  the  side  of  the  face  corresponding  to  the  operation.  All 
these  symptoms  can  be  produced  experimentally  upon  animals  by  dividing  the  cervical 
sympathetic"    (p.  26.) 

Here  is  a  remarkable  proof  that  the  section  referred  to  causes  arterial  conlsaction  (and 
not  dilatation),  seeing  that  the  other  effects  of  the  section  are  equivalent  to  those  pro- 
duced by  ligature  of  the  carotid. 

Section  of  the  SplanehnicH, — In  a  *'  demonstration  of  the  vasomotor  functions  of  the 
splanchnic  nerves,"  the  chief  editor  of  the  **  Handbook  for  the  Physiological  Labor* 
atory"  (Amer.  Ed.,  p.  258)  informs  his  readers  that  these  nerves  contain  vasomotor 
fibres  which  '^  are  distributed  to  the  arteries  of  the  abdominal  viscera. " 

We  approach  this  '*  demonstration  "  expecting  to  find  that  when  these  nerves  are 
cut  the  predicted  results  will  follow,*  in  the  arteries  they  supply  being  more  or  less 
*^  relaxed  "  or  '* dilated."  What  is  our  disappointment  to  find  in  all  that  follows  in 
this  chapter  of  the  *'  Handbook  "  the  arteries  are  never  <mce  alluded  to  !  Thus  the 
very  pith  and  point  of  the  so-called  **  demonstration  "  is  entirely  ignored !  What  occurs 
is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  :  "  After  section  of  both  nerves  the  vessels  of 
all  the  abdominal  viscera  are  seen  to  be  dilated. ' »  What  *  *  vessels ' '  are  these  ?  Not  the 
arteries,  because  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  continues:  ^^  The  portal  tytUm  is  filled  with  blood; 
the  small  vessels  of  the  mesentery  and  those  which  ramify  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  intestine 
are  beautiftdly  ix^ected ;  the  vessels  of  the  kidney  are  dilated,  and  the  parenchyma  is 
hypersemic;  all  of  which  facts  indicate,  not  merely  that  by  the  relaxation  of  the 
abdominal  blood  vessels  a  laige  proportion  of  the  resistance  to  the  heart  is  annulled^ 
but  that  a  quantity  of  blood  is,  soto  speak^  irantf erred  into  the  portal  system,  and  therdty 
as  completely  discharged  from  the  systemic  circulation  as  if  a  great  internal  hemorrhage  had 
taken  place.''    (p.  260.)     [Italics  mine.] 

It  needs  no  italics  to  give  point  and  force  to  this  remarkable  admission.  It  is  merely 
stating,  with  a  little  circumlocution,  that  the  arteries  are  empty  and  the  veins  are  full ! 
The  *' beautiful  injected  vessels,"  which  the  learned  editor  so  much  admired,  are  not 
arteries  but  veins,  the  blood  in  which  has  become  '^  bright  red,  like  arterial  blood,"  as 
Prof.  Kuss  explains  of  venous  blood  in  the  mesentery,  *'  because  oxygenation  has  been 
efitscted  simply  by  exposure  to  the  air."     (**  Lee  Phys.,"  p.  326.) 
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The  eootxaction  and  emptinen  of  the  arteries  after  section  of  their  vaeomotor  nerves 
is  thus  pioTed  on  the  veiy  highest  anthority.  Where  now  is  the  justification  of  the 
aaaertioa  that  after  a  section  of  this  kind  the  arteries  are  dilated  and  hypersemic  ? 

Whatever  ohecarity  there  might  he  as  to  the  actual' results  of  section  of  the  cervical 
sjmpathetic,  for  obvious  reasons,  there  can  he  no  mistake  as  to  the  results  here. 

Now  the  law  of  uniformity  of  cause  and  efiect  demands  that  what  is  true  of  the 
relative  state  of  the  arteries  and  veins  after  section  of  the  splanchnics,  must  he  true  also 
after  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic ;  and  since  the  arteries  are  thus  shown  to  be 
empty  and  the  veins  full  in  the  former  case,  the  same  condition  must  be  held  to  prevail 
also  in  the  latter. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  this  connection,  that  both  after  section  of  the  spinal  cord 
aod  after  section  of  the  splanchnics,  blood  pressure  falls,  and  in  both  cases  may  be  re- 
stored by  faradisation  of  the  divided  cord  or  nerve.  It  is  evident  fiom  this  that  the 
fiill  of  blood  pressure  (as  shown  by  the  kymograph  in  the  carotid)  on  section  of  the 
eoid  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  arterial  relaxation,  as  appears  to  have 
been  done ;  because  blood  pressure  fell  also  after  section  of  the  splanchnics,  where  we 
know  positively  that  arterial  dilatation  could  not  have  taken  place. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  could  faradisation  of  the  spinal  cord  or  of  the  nerve  restore 
the  pressure  or  tension  in  the  arteries,  if  the  heart  and  arterial  system  were  already 
empty  ?  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  supplies  the  answer  indirectly,  in  stating :  '*  It  is  seen 
that  after  section  of  the  cord  the  heart  is  flaodd  and  empty,  and  that  its  cavities  fill 
and  its  action  becomes  vigorous  when  the  vascular  contraction  caused  by  excitation  of 
the  peripheral  end  [of  the  cut  cord]  forces  the  blood  forward  so  as  to  fill  the  right 
auricle.^'  <p.  251.)  Now  the  only  blood  which  could  be  **  forced  forward  so  as  to  fill 
the  right  auricle"  is  venous  blood  fiom  the  distended  portal  system.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  the  facts  fit  and,  as  it  were,  dovetail  into  each  other,  in  establishing  that 
nervous  paralysis  and  contraction  of  the  arterial  muscle  go  together,  the  result  being 
hyperBmia,  not  of  the  arteries  but  of  the  veins. 

The  explanation  just  quoted  from  the  Handbook,  as  to  the  forcing  forward  of  the 
veooos  blood  as  an  efiect  of  the  fkradic  current,  confirms  the  explanation  made  above, 
m  to  the  disipation  of  the  venous  hypersemia  by  the  same  current  after  section  of  the 
eerrical  sympathetic 

&ate  of  ike  Arteries  in  Death, — Not  only  are  the  arteries  invariably  as  empty  as  their 
physiad  structure  will  permit  them  to  be,  when  their  nerves  are  cut  or  paralyzed  in 
the  living  body,  but  such  is  also  their  condition  in  death  of  the  body,  when  nerve  force 
is  extinct.  This  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  need  any  special  proof.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, which  ought  to  be  explained  by  those  who  hold  that  in  a  condition  of  nerve  para- 
.  lyns  the  arteries  are  '*  dilated'^  and  hyperaemic. 

The  Operation  of  Pithing. — What  has  just  been  said  of  the  contracted  and  empty 
state  of  the  arteries  is  true  also  after  the  operation  of  '*  pithing ''  (in  which  the  medulla 
sad  spinal  oord  are  destroyed) ;  as  any  one  can  easily  satisfy  himself,  as  I  have  done, 
by  actual  experiment.  This  is  inadvertently  proved  to  be  the  case  by  Dr.  Burden  San- 
demn  in  his  account  of  an  experiment  designed  to  prove  the  contrary.  Two  frogs  are 
token.  One  is  *^  pithed,"  in  the  other  the  nervous  centres  are  uniqjured.  In  both  the 
heart  is  carefUly  exposed  and  the  single  ventricle  slit  open,  so  as  to  show  the  state  of 
the  great  vessels.  The  experiment  is  intended  to  prove  that  in  the  pithed  fiog  the 
axteriesare  ''relaxed"  and  fhllof  blood.  On  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson's  showing,  the 
nsoltsare  these:  In  ihe  pithed  frog,  ''although  the  heart  is  beating  with  perfect 
Kgalarity  and  unaltered  f):eqnency,  it  is  empty,  and  in  consequence,  instead  of  project- 
ing fhnn  the  opening  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest,  it  is  withdrawn  upward  and 
hsekward  toward  the  oesophagus."  The  heart  and  its  appendages  "  are  alike  deprived 
flfhlood ;"  but  on  opening  "the  rest  of  the  visceral  cavity,"  "  the  intestinal  veins  are 
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distended.^ ^  In  these,  'Hhe  whole  mass  of  blood  has  come  to  rest,  out  of  reach  of  Ihe^ 
influence  of  the  heart.^^  (p.  246. )  How  significant  is  this !  If  the  arteries  were  dilated, 
and  consequently  foil  of  blood,  this  blood  conld  not  be  said  to  be  '*  out  of  reach  of  the 
influence  of  the  heart. ' '  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Handbook  continues :  ''In  the  fro^ 
deprived  of  its  central  nervous  system  only  a  few  drops  of  blood  escape — the  quantity, 
that  is  to  say,  previously  contained  in  the  heart  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  arterial 
system.  In  the  other,  bleeding  is  not  only  more  abundant  but  continues  for  several  minutes 
after  the  section.^^     (pp.  246-296.)     [Italics  mine.] 

Is  it  not  evident  that  in  the  case  of  the  pithed  fVog  the  arterial  system  promptly 
emptied  itself  into  the  now  **  distended  veins/'  and  had  *'  only  a  few  drops  of  blood  '^ 
left  to  drain  away  through  the  open  ventricle  (the  frogs  being  both  suspended) ;  while 
in  the  case  of  the  other  frog,  whose  nervous  system  was  intact,  this  arterial  contraction 
did  not  take  place,  and  the  arteries  continued  to  bleed  for  several  minutes  till  drained 
of  blood. 

The  *'  Handbook  for  the  Physiological  Laboratory,''  from  which  I  have  quoted  so 
often,  occupies  to-day  a  leading  place  as  an  exponent  of  physiological  science.  The 
reader  who  studies  the  details  of  the  experiment  just  quoted  will  be  surprised  to  find 
that  here  again,  in  an  experiment  specially  designed  to  prove  that  '*all  the  arteries 
are  relaxed,"  the  condition  of  the  arteries  is  completely  ignored,  and  never  once 
alluded  to !  The  arteries  ougJU  to  be '  'relaxed, "  "  dilated, ' '  and  even  '  'widely  dilated ' ' 
here,  on  the  theory  of  the  text-books,  but  they  are  empty  and  contracted,  their  final 
act  being,  as  in  death  &om  other  causes,  "  to  drive  their  contents  Into  the  veins. '^ 
(Kuss,  *'Phys.,"  p.  181.) 

An  Experiment  of  Dr,  Brown'Sequard, — In  this  connection  I  must  notice  in  tiie 
briefest  manner  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  in  which  the  doctrine  here  sup- 
ported is  confirmed  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

In  a  dog,  a  section  was  made  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  Just  below  the 
medulla.  The  result  was  extreme  hypersemia  of  the  "blood  vessels,"  to  use  Brown- 
Sequard's  term,  of  one  posterior  limb,  while  the  "blood  vessels  "  of  the  other  posterior 
.  limb  displayed  a  state  of  spasm  and  ischsemia  quite  as  extreme.  "Very  often  the 
spasm  persists  for  days,"  wrote  the  observer,  '*  and  it  may  be  so  great  that  the  circula- 
tion is  almost  entirely  suspended,"  so  that  "  the  cutting  of  the  skin  hardly  gives  a  drop 
of  blood." 

The  question  at  once  arose,  was  the  paucity  of  blood  in  one  limb  due  to  the  excess  of 
blood  circulating  in  the  other,  or  vice  versa  f  Was  the  spasm  on  one  side,  or  the  dilata- 
tion on  the  other,  the  primary  or  direct  effect,  through  the  spinal  vasomotor  nerves  of 
the  half  section  of  the  cord  ? 

In  order  to  solve  this  question.  Dr.  Brown-Seqoard  made  "direct  experiments." 
Among  others  he  ligatured  the  iliac  artery  feeding  the  dilated  blood  vessels  of  the 
hypersmic  limb,  thus  directing  "almost  the  whole  of  the  blood  coming  fh>m  the  aorta  " 
into  the  iliac  artery  of  the  limb  in  which  the  circulation  was  so  much  diminished.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  spasm  was  but  partially  overcome  ;  "  the  temperature  rose  but 
little  ; "  and  "  it  was  quite  evident  the  small  arteries  near  the  toes  did  not  allow  the 
blood  to  pass  freely." 

Here  was  complete  evidence,  not  only  that  there  was  spasm,  but  also  that  this  spasm 
was  arterial.  Although  the  vasomotor  mechanism  of  tiie  spinal  cord  is  as  yet  only 
very  imperfectly  understood,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  active  contraction 
of  the  arterial  muscles  was  here,  as  elsewhere,  due  to  nervous  paralysis,  the  result  of 
the  half  section  of  the  spinal  cord. 

More  about  the  Arterial  Musdes.—lt  will  be  obvious  that  the  relative  state  of  the 
arteries  and  veins  in  the  foregoing  experiments  is  incompatible  with  what  M.  Charcot 
calls  "the  paralytic  dilatation  "  of  the  arteries,  as  a  result  of  vasomotor  nerve  sectiony 
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and  could  not  oecor,  if  after  this  section  the  arteries  remained  ''widely  dilated,"  and 
*^ permanently  larger,"  as  asserted  by  other  authorities  already  quoted.  If  this  were 
the  condition  of  the  arteries,  it  is  evident  that  they  would  be  wholly  incapable  of  con- 
tracting upon  their  contained  blood,  so  as  to  force  it  forward  through  the  capillaries  and 
into  the  veins;  an  act  depending  entirely  upon  arterial  contraction,  because  the  force  of 
the  heart  has  already  expended  itself,  and  the  capillaries  havenomuscnlar  walls;  while, 
that  the  veins  are  merely  passive,  is  shown  by  the  iact  that  they  have  no  vasomotor 
nerves,  and  their  calibre  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  arteries,  regulated  by  nerve 
influence.  (Dr.  M.  Foster^s  **  Phys.,"  pp.  263-265.)  Thus  all  the  facts  show  that  the 
arteries,  so  far  fiom  being  "dilated"  and  "paralyzed,"  are  undergoing  active  con- 
traction. 

Some  recent  authorities  appear  to  suggest  the  modified  idea  that  the  dilation  of  the 
arteries,  instead  of  being  "permanent,"  as  alleged  by  some  authorities,  is  a  temporary 
effect — "an  opening  of  the  floodgates,"  so  to  speak,  ift  order  to  facilitate  the  transmis- 
sion of  blood  to  the  veins.  Thns  Dr.  M.  Foster  writes :  "  The  section  of  the  splanchnic 
nerves  causes  the  mesenteric  and  other  abdominal  arteries  to  dilate,  and  these  being  very 
numerous,  a  laige  amount  of  the  peripheral  resistance  is  taken  away  and  the  blood 
pressure  fiUls  accordingly;  a  large  increase  of  flow  into  the  portal  veins  takes  place  and 
the  snpply  of  blood  to  the  &ce,  arms  and  legs  is  proportionately  diminished." 
("Phys.,"  3d  Amer.  Ed.,  pp.  220  and  240.) 

It  would  i^pear  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  "  the  fall  of  blood  pressure"  is  regarded  as 
evidence  of  * '  lessened  peripheral  resistance, ' '  and  a  proof  that  the  arteries  aie  '  *  dilated, ' ' 
^le  fallacy  of  which  will  presently  appear. 

We  read  again  :  "When  the  nervous  system  is  destroyed,  dilation  of  the  splanchnic 
vascular  area  causes  all  the  blood  to  remain  stagnant  in  the  portal  vessels;  and  probably 
these,  as  well  as  other  veins,  are  rendered  unusually  lax,  so  that  the  blood  is  laigely 
retained  in  the  venous  system,  and  very  little  reaches  the  heart"  (76.,  p.  367.)  And 
fiirtlier :  "When  in  the  fh)g  the  brain  and  spinal  system  are  destroyed,  very  little  blood 
oomes  back  to  the  heart,  as  compared  with  the  normal  snpply,  and  the  heart  in  conse- 
quence appeals  almost  bloodless  and  beats  feebly  .  .  .  the  veins  become  abnor- 
mally distended,  and  a  large  quantity  of  blood  becomes  lodged  and  hidden,  as  it  were, 
in  them."     (76.,  p.  263.) 

Here  is  the  secret,  both  of  the  emptying  of  the  arteries  and  of  the  fall  of  blood  pres- 
sure. The  blood  comes  to  rest  in  the  more  capacions  Tenons  system  (76.,  p.  154),  "out 
of  reach  of  the  influence  of  the  heart."  Now,  seeing  that  the  rapidity  of  the  arterial 
circulation  is  such  that  only  one«eventh  of  a  second  is  required  for  blood  to  pass  from 
the  heart  to  the  radial  pulse,  how  long,  think  you,  would  be  required  to  empty  the 
arterial  system  of  the  pithed  frog,  seeing  that  at  first  little  blood,  and  very  soon  no 
blood,  finds  its  way  back  throngh  the  heart,  into  the  arterial  trunks  ?  Why,  the  time 
required  wonld  be  counted  by  seconds  rather  than  by  minutes.  There  would  be  no 
time  and  no  necessity  for  the  terminal  arteries  to  dilate;  the  emptying  of  the  arteries 
and  the  fall  of  blood  pressure  being  amply  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  blood  is  passing 
out  of  the  arterial  system  faster  than  it  is  being  returned  to  it. 

A  ]yrecisely  similar  condition  to  that  jnst  described  as  resulting  from  nerve  destruc- 
tion, occurs  also  in  the  fatal  stage  of  asphyxia.  Here,  too,  the  arteries  are  *  *  contracted ' ' 
and  empty,  and  the  large  veins  are  so  distended  that '  *  if  cut  into  they  spirt  like  arteries. ' ' 
(Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  "Handbook,  etc.,"  p.  332.)  And  here,  also.  Dr.  M.  Foster 
tells  us  there  is  a  fall  of  blood  pressure  in  the  midst  of  general  arterial  contraction. 
He  says :  "On  account  of  the  increasing  slowness  and  feebleness  of  the  heart,  the  blood 
pressure,  in  spite  of  the  continued  arterial  contraction,  begins  to  fall ;  since  less  and 
less  blood  is  pumped  into  the  arterial  system. "  ( "  Phys., "  p.  445. )  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  parallel  between  the  two  cases  is  complete,  and  that  the  plain  facts,  as  given  by  the 
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highest  anthorities,  do  away  completely  with  the  assiimption  that  here  the  &11  of 
hlood  pressure  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  arterial  relaxation. 

Even  in  the  slower  forms  of  death,  when  the  process  of  emptying  the  arteries  is  more 
gradual,  there  is  still  no  evidence  of,  and  no  necessity  for,  a  dilation  of  the  tenninal 
arteries  to  give  exit  to  the  blood;  for,  granting  tliat  contraction  of  the  terminal  arteries 
would  tend  to  hinder  the  outflow  of  blood,  this  eflfect  would  be  counteracted  by  the 
stronger  contraction  of  the  laiger  arterial  trunks  above,  forcing  the  blood  through  and 
out  of  the  numberless  terminal  branches  ending  in  the  capillaries. 

The  facts  thus  far  presented  refer  only  to  the  great  vasomotor  areas  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic  and  splanchnics.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  lesser  and 
local  vascular  mechanisms,  about  which  little  is  known,  and  that  little  comes  to  us 
under  the  aegis  of  an  erroneous  theoiy.  The  greater  always  includes  the  less.  What 
happens  when  the  life  of  the  chief  nervous  centres  is  killed,  either  by  sudden  and 
intended  destruction,  or  in  deatB  from  ordinaiy  causes,  happens  also  in  a  more  limited 
area  when  local  or  suboidinate  centres  are  killed  or  paralyzed.  Since  in  the  former  case 
the  arteries  are  found  contracted  and  empty,  the  same  rule  must  be  held  to  hold  good 
in  the  case  of  the  individual  nerve  and  artery. 

The  SHmukUion  (f)  of  Asphyxia, — Is  it  not  a  strange  proposition  to  put  forward  in  the 
name  of  medical  science,  that  an  animal  dying  of  asphyxia  is  actually  undergoing  a 
high  d^ree  of  nervous  excitation  ?  Yet  such  is  actually  the  teaching  of  the  text-books 
in  physiology  to-day !  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  treating  of  asphyxia,  says :  **  One  of  the 
effects  of  diminishing  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  to  excite  the  vasomotor 
centre,  and  thus  to  determine  general  contraction  of  the  small  arteries.  The  immediate 
consequences  of  this  contraction  is  to  fill  the  venous  system. '  *  As  the  process  advances, 
*'  the  heart's  contractions  become  more  and  more  ineffectual  till  they  finally  cease,  leav- 
ing the  arteries  empty  and  the  veins  distended. '^     (Handbook,  etc,  p.  333.) 

There  is  no  mention  here  of  arterial  relaxation  or  dilation  to  facilitate  the  outflow 
of  blood.  On  the  contrary,  "  the  immediate  consequences"  of  '^  a  general  contraction 
of  the  small  arteries '  *  is  *  ^  to  fill  the  venous  system, ' '  and  in  a  few  minutes '  *  the  arteries 
are  empty  and  the  veins  dilated,''  the  animal  being  dead.  This  is  precisely  the  condi- 
tion  which  we  have  seen  in  a  former  page  to  be  the  direct  result  of  destruction  of  the 
nervous  centres.  It  is  a  process  which  invariably  prevails  in  the  dying  and  is  complete 
in  death.  Thus,  according  to  Paul  Bert,  quoted  by  Prof.  Kuss,  **  death  is  always  owing 
to  asphyxia."     ("  Phys.,"  p.  330.) 

Why  has  it  been  assumed  by  physiologists  that  in  Mb  rapid  sinking  into  death  the 
nervous  centres  are  undergoing  an  unusual  excitation?  Because,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
there  is  ** a  general  contraction  of  the  small  arteries,"  and  other  spasms  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  respiratory  muscles  fixing  the  chest  and  arresting  respiration;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  of  the  day,  these  spasms  and  contractions  of  the  muscles  depend 
on  active  discharges  of  nerve  force,  stimulating  the  muscles  to  contact.  How  is  this 
assumed  extraordinary  activity  of  the  nerve  centres  to  be  accounted  for  in  an  animal 
actually  dying?  There  is  a  ^*  physiological  law  "  which  declares  that  the  activity  of  an 
organ  is  directly  dependent  upon  its  receiving  a  due  supply  of  arterialized  blood  (Dr. 
C.  B.  Radcliffe);  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  has  said  of  venous  blood,  that  'Mt  exerts  a 
depressing  influence  upon  the  nervous  centres,"  firom  which  they  are  at  length  "  com- 
pletely paralyzed."     (" Hum.  Phys.,"  p.  537.) 

One  would  have  imagined  that  bad  blood,  deficient  in  oxygen  and  loaded  with  car- 
bonic add,  would  have  been  the  very  last  thing  which  a  physiologist  would  have  chosen 
as  a  i>abnlum  fVom  which  to  generate  an  excess  of  nerve  force !  and,  doubtless,  the 
choice  was  embarrassing  enough.  But  necessity  compels.  The  exigency  of  the  theory 
is  inexorable.    Muscular  contraction  without  nervous  stimulation  is  deemed  impossible, 
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and  there  being  nothing  else  to  fall  hack  npon,  it  has  been  assumed  that  impure,  non- 
arterialized  blood  plays  the  part  of  a  stimulant  to  the  nervous  centres. 

Aocordiugly,  we  find  a  recent  and  popular  writer—Dr.  J.  Milner  Fotheigill — in  his 
''Antagonism  of  Therapeutic  Agents,"  declaring  that  ^*the  more  venous  the  blo6d  the 
greater  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  centre.  The  effect  of  venous  blood  is  to  augment 
the  natural  explosive  decomposition  of  the  nerve  cells.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  defective 
arterialization  causes  more  rapid  as  well  as  deeper  breathing;  more  perfect  and  exten- 
sive respiration  is  set  up  until  properly  oxygenated  blood  is  procured."  This  author 
would  almost  lead  one  to  believe  that  a  kindness  was  done  to  the  rabbit  in  having  its 
vagi  cut.  He  says:  *'When  the  vagi  are  cut,  the  respiration  is  modified;  it  becomes 
deeper  and  more  prolonged,  ftdler  and  more  complete. "    (p.  88. ) 

But,  unfortunately,  this  view  of  an  apparently  improved  respiration  is  wholly  delu- 
sive; for,  as  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  tells  us,  **  notwithstanding  the  vigor  of  the  respira- 
tory movements,  the  blood  becomes  more  or  less  venous," — the  animal  is  dying,  and 
does  die,  '* commonly  before  the  end  of  the  first  day."     (Handbook,  p.  317.) 

Let  it  be  kept  in  view  that  the  theory  of  the  day  explicitly  teaches  that  '^the  mus- 
cles receive  from  the  nervous  system  a  preternatural  stimulus  to  action  "  (Dr.  Pereira, 
Vol.  II,  p.  541),  and  that  spasm  and  convulsion  '*are  dependent  upon  excessive  activity 
of  the  spinal  centres"  (Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  76.,  p.  846),  and  we  shall  see  presently  to 
what  i^parent  absurdity  this  doctrine  has  led.  In  one  of  Knssmaul  and  Tenner's 
experiments,  the  carotid  arteries  are  ligatured,  with  the  effect  of  inducing  **  immediate 
loss  of  consciousness  and  general  and  violent  convulsions,"  which  are  promptly  recov- 
ered from,  and  nervous  control  over  the  muscles  restored,  as  soon  as  the  ligatures  are 
untied  and  blood  is  admitted  to  the  brain.  Dr.  M.  Foster's  view  of  this  experiment  is, 
that  here  **  the  nervous  centres  being  no  longer  furnished  with  firesh  blood,  become 
n^dly  asphyxiated  through  lack  of  oxygen."  And  yet,  strangely  enough,  he  holds 
that  in  this  almost  fatal  condition  of  **  rapid  asphyxiation  "  the  nervous  centres  are 
undergoing  stimulation!  for  he  adds:  *' similar  anaemic"  convulsions  are  seen  after 
sodden  and  large  loss  of  blood  ttom.  the  body  at  large;  the  medulla  being  stimulated 
by  the  lack  of  arterial  blood."  (**  Phys.,"  p.  441.)  Surely  such  a  view  as  this  may 
be  gravely  challenged,  even  when  put  forward  on  high  physiological  authority.  Dr. 
H.  Foster  remarks  in  another  page,  in  his  chapter  on  '^  Death,"  that  '*  blood  is  not 
only  useless  but  injurious  unless  it  be  duly  oxygenated."  (p.  833.)  And  again  he 
says  of  venous  blood  that  if  it  *^  continues  to  be  driven  through  a  muscle  the  irritability 
of  the  muscle  is  lost  even  more  rapidly  than  in  the  entire  absence  of  blood.  It  would 
seem  that  venous  blood  is  more  ii^urious  than  none  at  all."  (p.  126.)  Why  should 
nerve  function  be  augmented  by  what  is  useless  and  injurious,  not  only  to  muscle,  but 
to  every  other  tissue  in  the  body  ? 

ITte  Che^ne-Slokes  BespiraUon, — ^What  seems  a  lower  depth  of  absurdity,  if  possible, 
has  yet  to  be  reached  in  the  explanations  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration.  I  quote 
here  from  Dr.  L.  Sansom's  *' Physical  Diagnosis  of  the  Heart,"  by  whom  Traube's 
theory  on  this  subject  is  said  to  be  ^'  the  most  plausible."  According  to  Traube,  ''the 
first  thing  which  occurs  is  the  establishment  of  a  condition  of  impaired  irritability  of 
the  respiratory  centre  through  mal-oxygenation;  the  long  respiratory  arrest  gives  time 
for  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  add  in  excess  in  the  blood.  Arrived  at  a  certain 
maximum  this  begins  to  stimulate,  slowly  and  imperfectly  at  first  and  afterward  in 
increasing  d^rees,  the  centre,  so  that  it  develops  the  respiratory  efforts  till  they  cul- 
minate in  dyspnoea.  Then  as  the  centra  ceases  to  be  stimulated  or  becomes  exhausted, 
dyspnoea  again  supervenes."    (p.  37.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  hero  the  deficiency  of  oxygen  and  subsequently  the  presence 
of  carbonic  acid  are  made  to  play  opposite  and  antagonistic  parts!  The  lack  of  oxygen 
(instead  of  stimulating  the  medulla,  as  supposed  by  Dr.  M.  Foster)  first  enfeebles  the 
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respiratory  centre,  in  the  medulla,  and  then,  the  same  hlood,  still  deficient  in  oxygen^ 
but  now  loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  counteracts  the  previous  depression,  and  tones  up 
the  weak  nerve  centre,  so  that,  ere  long,  it  displays  extraordinary  activity.  But, 
unfortunately,  this  exhilarating  pabulum — carbonic  acid — is*  soon  exhausted,  and  the 
nerve  centre  resumes  its  former  feebleness  till  a  new  supply  can  be  procured.  The 
physiologist  is  certainly  quite  impartial,  and  allows  the  rivals  to  have  their  "  innings  " 
turn  about.  How  such  nonsense  as  this  ^*  most  plausible  theory  "  could  find  a  place  in 
physiological  literature  seems  explicable  only  on  the  exigency  of  the  hypothesis  so 
long  in  vogue. 

Filehne's  theory  in  explanation  of  this  state  is  more  complicated,  and  at  least 
equally  absurd.  Instead  of  the  respiratory  centre  being  stimulated  (as  Traube  says), 
it  is  the  vasomotor  centre  which  is  excited  by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid.  Arterial 
contiaction  follows,  till  '^a  gradually  increasing  ansemiaof  the  respiratoiy  centre  "  is 
brought  about.  This  ansmic  Condition  excites  the  respiratoiy  centre,  ^'  and  inspiration 
becomes  more  and  more  deep,"  till  oxygen  is  supplied  to  the  blood;  *'the  arterial 
spasm  is  thus  relieved,''  owing  to  the  freshly  oxygenated  blood  failing  to  stimulate  the 
vasomotor  centre  (so  as  to  contract  the  arteries),  as  the  carbonic  acid  had  previously 
done.  With  the  relief  of  arterial  spasm,  and  a  consequent  normal  dilation  of  the 
arteries,  *'  theonsmia  of  the  respiratoiy  centre  passes  off,  and  with  it  the  exaggerated 
impulse  to  respiration,  and  breathing  lOnce  more  becomes  superfidaL''  (p.  137.)  In 
other  words,  the  respiratory  centre  ftinctionates  best  when  it  is  supplied  not  only  with 
non-arterialized  blood,  but  when  it  has  too  little  even  of  that;  as  soon  as  the  anieinia 
passes  off,  and  this  nervous  centre  gets  a  £Eur  supply  of  blood,  it  ceases  to  act-HSOspends 
business — ^till  the  better  times  of  bad  blood  and  deficient  blood  come  round  again, 
when  it  is  moved  to  activity  once  more! 

There  is  still  another  explanatory  theory  to  be  noticed,  which  I  find  referred  to 
editorially  in  the  Canada  Lancet  for  February,  1886  :  **  Biamwell,  who  follows  the 
teachings  of  M.  Foster  and  others,  supposes  that  the  respiratory  centre  consists  of  two 
portions,  one  accelerating  (or  motor),  and  one  inhibitory.  He  further  believes  that 
these  two  portions  are  acted  on  in  opposite  directions  by  the  blood,  whether  arterial 
or  venous.  Thus,  while  venous  blood  stimulates  the  discharging  cells  of  the  centre 
and  depresses  the  inhibitory  portion,  arterial  blood  acts  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction." 

''At  the  dose  of  the  period  of  apnosa,  the  discharging  portion  of  the  centre 
is  stimulated  by  the  venous  blood,"  with  its  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  this  same 
blood,  at  the  same  time,  is  depressing  the  rival,  or  inhibitory  part  of  the  centre.  The 
motor  or  discharging  portion  of  the  centre  triumphs ;  respiration  becomes  established  and 
even  exaggerated.  Unhappily  the  victor  foils  to  '  *  hold  the  fort. ' '  As  soon  as  the  blood 
becomes  **  fully  oxygenated,"  the  '*  inhibitory  portion  becomes  stimulated,  and  gradu- 
ally overpowers  the  discharging  portion,"  so  that ''  the  respirations  grow  weaker  and 
weaker  until  the  state  of  apnoea  results."  Then  the  suspension  of  breathing  restores 
the  venous  character  of  the  blood  and  accumulates  a  store  of  carbonic  acid,  the  stimu- 
lation of  which  reanimates  the  centre  previously  depressed  by  the  presence  of  oxygen 
in  the  blood.    Such  appears  to  be  the  scope  of  this  theory. 

In  this,  as  in  the  previous  explanations,  arterial  blood  is  mode  to  play  the  part  of  a 
depressor  and  paralyzer  of  the  respiratory  process,  which  it  is  constantly  tending  to 
arrest;  but  while  paralyzing  one  portion  of  the  respiratory  centre  it  is  stimulating 
another;  and  a  similar  double  character  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  venous  blood. 
Thus  during  the  brief  time  from  the  beginning  of  apnoea  to  the  culmination  of  dyspnoea 
—a  period  rarely  exceeding  one  minute — the  blood  passing  to  the  brain  is  called  upon 
to  exert  four  different  and  even  diverse  effects;  first  as  venous  blood  stimulating  one 
put  of  the  respiratory  centre  and  paralyzing  another  portion  of  the  same  centre; 
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TeveiTBe  effects  being  prodaced  a  few  seconds  later  by  the  same  blood  on  its  becoming 
oxygenated. 

One  is  really  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  sncb  an  explanation  conid  have  been 
admitted  to  a  place  in  physiological  literatare.  Again,  it  is  the  exigencies  of  an  erro- 
neous theory  which  have  led  to  snch  a  complicated  and  unsatis&ctory  hypothesis. 

If  it  be  asked  how  the  state  of  apnoea  is  induced  by  forced  vigorous  respirations, 
if  it  be  not  due  to  an  excess  of  oxygen  introduced  into  the  blood,  and  how  the  opposite 
condition,  or  demand  for  air  by  breathing,  seems  to  attend  the  absence  of  oxygen  and 
the  presence  of  venous  blood,  I  can  only  answer  as  to  the  last  that  if  no  better  explana- 
tion than  that  venous  blood  is  a  stimulant  has  yet  been  found,  some  better  explanation  is 
surely  to  be  looked  for.  And  as  to  the  state  of  apnoea  referred  to,  I  find  Dr.  Austin 
Flint  stating  that,  **  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  apnoea,  in  the  limited  sense  above  men- 
tioned, is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  an  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  but  to  &tigue  of  the 
respiratory  muscles."     (**  Prac  of  Med.,"  5th  Ed.,  p.  70.) 

A  New  Theory  Suggested. — Dr.  Sansom  regards  the  condition  of  the  respiratory 
centre  in  this  case  as  one  of  paresis  and  direct  exhaustion.  He  shows  that  during  the 
apnoeal  period  *^the  arteries  are  strongly  contracted."  The  proof  of  tbia  is  found  in 
the  rise  of  arterial  tension;  in  the  depression  df  the  *'  great  fontanelle  "  of  the  head, 
and  also  in  the  arrest  of  the  process  by  the  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  which  dilates 
the  arteries.  On  the  theory  of  these  pages,  arterial  contraction  is  due  to  vasomotor 
nerve  depression  or  paralysis;  and  accordingly  we  find  here  that  the  vasomotor  centre, 
as  well  as  the  respiratory  centre,  is  depressed  in  function.  It  has  been  amply  shown 
above,  that  contraction  of  the  arteries  occurs  in  the  dying  and  is  complete  in  death.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  prominent  phenomena  during  the  last  stages  of  asphyxia  and  is  invari- 
ably attended  by  venous  fullness.  The  condition  present  during  the  stage  of  apnoea 
in  the  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  with  its  contracted  arteries  and  dilated  veins,  appears 
to  correspond  very  closely  to  that  present  as  death  approaches  and  in  the  latter  stages 
of  asphyxia.  The  original  paretic  and  exhausted  condition  of  the  respiratory  and  vaso- 
motor centres  is  aggravated  by  the  further  depression  caused  by  mal- oxygenation  of  the 
blood;  which,  when  venous  and  loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  is  invariably  a  depressing 
and  never  a  stimulating  agent  to  nerve  function.  Vasomotor  nerve  failure  induces  con- 
traction of  the  arterioles,  systemic  emptiness  and  venous  engorgement,  as  the  foregoing 
examples  abundantly  prove;  and  as  a  consequence,  the  great  mass  of  the  blood 
'*  becomes  lodged  and  hidden,  as  it  were  "  in  the  great  venous  trunks.  At  that  moment 
death  is  very  near,  but  as  the  heart  continues  to  beat,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  still  finds  its  way  through  the  lungs,  and,  from  its  very  scantiness, 
is  capable  of  being  aerated  by  means  of  the  exchanges  of  gases  still  going  on  in  the 
lungs,  owing  to  the  presence  of  residual  air,  during  the  temporary,  partial  or  complete 
arrest  of  respiration.  As  a  consequence,  the  quantity  of  blood  reaching  the  nerve 
centres,  though  small,  is  at  least  partially  oxygenated,  and  serves  to  revive  the  function 
of  these  centres  "  imperfectly  at  first,"  but  with  momentary  improvement. 

The  effect  of  this  revival  on  the  vasomotor  centre  is  to  facilitate  the  dilatation  of 
the  arterioles;  in  which  the  pulmonary  vessels  share,  permitting,  ere  long,  the  inrush 
of  venous  blood  fVom  the  distended  vena  cava  and  portal  system,  and  its  transmission 
onward  through  the  heart  and  lungs. 

This  corresponds  to  the  period  of  increase  in  respiratory  function,  in  which  the 
laborious  efforts  of  a  feeble  mechanism  have  been  mistaken  for  an  **  exaggerated 
impulse  "  fW>m  excited  and  oveivacting  or  *^  exploding  "  nerve  centres. 

Meanwhile,  impure  blood  ftom  the  venous  reservoirs  (finding  an  entrance  through 
the  now  fiiirly  dilated  pulmonary  vessels,)  begins  to  fill  the  lungs  in  such  a  quantity 
(as  it  is  drawn  onward  by  an  inequality  of  pressure,  toward  the  as  yet  unfilled  arteries), 
that  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  &iling  to  be  arterialized  with  sufficient  rapidity,  again 
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becomes  unfit  for  the  maintenance  of  nerve  function  and  the  perpetuation  of  prooeases 
depending  upon  it. 

In  such  a  case,  a  previously  weak  organ  or  centre^is  the  first  to  sujffer.  The  mednUa 
oblongata  is  such  an  organ  in  this  case,  and  its  contiguous  centres  for  respiration  and 
circulation  fail  together ;  bad  blood  and  deficient  blood,  acting  on  centres  previously 
paretic,  or  enfeebled,  have  done  their  work,  and  again  the  respiration  is  suspended. 
The  vasomotor  centre  is  again  so  functionally  weakened  that  it  loses  control  of  the 
arterial  muscle — the  ''inherent  contractile  force,'*  which  all  physiologists  assign  to 
muscular  tissue,  thus  freed  (as  in  the  examples  enumerated  above),  induces  "  the  strong 
arterial  contraction  *'  referred  to  by  Dr.  Sansom,  which  contraction  of  the  artery  is  all 
the  stronger  the  nearer  nerve  force  is  to  cease  in  the  extinction  of  life. 

This  arterial,  or  systemic  contraction,  again  empties  the  lungs  and  refills  the  venous 
reservoirs,  from  which  the  blood  is  again  drawn,  at  first  slowly  and  then  again  more 
rapidly,  as  the  process  repeats  itsel^L 

Here,  then,  is  an  explanation  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  based  upon,  sound, 
though  as  yet  unacknowledged,  physiological  principles,  according  to  which  paretic  and 
enfeebled  nerve  centres  are  helped  by  their  appropriate  pabulum — oxygenated  blood — 
and  are  overwhelmed  and  have  their  function  suspended  by  what  is  naturally  calcu- 
lated to  poison  and  paralyze  them,  impure,  venous  blood,  deficient  in  oxygen  and 
loaded  with  carbonic  acid. 

The  Intestinal  and  Uterine  Musdes. — In  sustaining  the  contention  that,  as  a  rule, 
muscles  of  the  involuntary  class  contract,  not  when  stimulated  by  their  appropriate 
nerves,  but  when  deprived  of  nerve  eneigy,  I  have  not  yet  alluded  to  the  involuntary 
muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines  and  uterus.  The  antagonism  of  nerve  and  muscle  is 
not  here  so  evident  as  in  the  cases  already  cited,  but  here  the  relations  of  nerve  and 
muscle  have  not  as  yet  been  completely  investigated.     (Dr.  L.  Brunton. ) 

Dr.  M.  Foster  states  that  section  of  the  vagi  *'  renders  difiicult  the  passage  of  food 
along  the  oesophagus, ''  and  causes  ''  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach  ;  in  other  words,  the  tonic  action  or  the  sphincter  is  increased  ; "  (''  Phys.," 
pp.  346,  347), — facts  which  sustain  what  has  been  already  stated  above  as  to  the  non- 
paralyzation  of  the  muscles  concerned,  after  section  of  their  nerves.  The  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestine,  he  states,  may  occur  ^'  wholly  independent  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  *  *  and  are  '  ^  at  bottom  automatic  * '  (p.  348).  We  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  late  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  F.B.S.,  that ''  the  intestinal  tube  fh>m  the  stomach  to 
the  rectum  is  not  dependent  upon  the  nervous  centres  either  for  its  contractility  or  for 
its  power  of  exercising  it,  but  is  enabled  to  propel  its  contents  by  its  own  inherent 
powers.'*  ("  Hum.  Phys,,"  p.  410.)  So  also  of  the  uterus,  the  contractions  of  which 
are  not  due  to  a  refiex  activity  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  to  its  own  inherent  power  of  con- 
traction ;  parturition  having  taken  place  after  destructive  injury  and  paralysis  of  the 
cord,  and  even  after  somatic  death,  (/ft.,  pp.  979,  980.)  In  these  cases,  also,  the 
nerve  would  seem  to  be  useless  as  the  ally  of  the  muscle,  but  would  play  an  important 
part  in  controlling  and  regrulating,  by  antagonizing,  its  contractile  energy. 

I  must  notice,  in  this  connection,  an  ohservation  of  Dr.  M.  Foster  regarding  the 
bladder.  He  says :  '^  The  escape  of  the  fiuid  [from  the  bladder]  is,  however,  prevented 
by  the  resistance  ofi*ered  by  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  urethra,  which  keep  the  nrethric 
channel  closed.  Some  maintain  that  a  tonic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  vesicse  aids  in, 
or,  indeed,  is  the  chief  cause  of,  this  retention.  The  continuity  of  the  sphincter  y&acBd 
with  the  rest  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  bladder  suggests  that  it  probably  is  not  a 
sphincter,  but  that  its  use  lies  in  its  contracting  after  the  rest  of  the  vesical  fibres,  and 
thus  finishing  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tact  that  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  can  withstand  a  pressure  of  twenty  inches  of  water  so  long  as  the  blad- 
der is  governed  by  an  intact  spinal  cord,  but  a  pressure  of  six  inches  only  when  the 
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lamlwr  oord  is  destroyed  or  the  vesical  nerves  are  severed,  affords  very  strong  evidence 
in  &vor  of  the  view  that  the  obetmction  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  exit  of  urine 
depends  npon  some  tonic  contraction  maintained  by  a  reflex  oi  automatic  action  of  the 
lumbar  spinal  cord."    (*'  Phys.,"  p.  448.) 

But  this  experiment  admits  of  a  very  different  inference.  We  have  just  seen,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  M.  Foster,  that  section  of  the  chief  motor  nerves  of  the  stomach 
*'  increases  the  tonic  action  of  the  sphincter  "  of  the  stomach,  as  we  had  before  seen  it 
does  of  the  entire  contractile  tissues  of  that  viscus.  We  have  a  right  to  look  for  a  simi- 
lar increase  of  tonic  contraction  in  the  bladder,  when  deprived  of  its  nervous  connec- 
tion with  the  spinal  cord,  or  when  the  latter  is  paralyzed.  Admit  that  here,  as  in  the 
examples  cited  above,  the  spinal  nerves  exercise  a  restraint  over  the  contractile  fibres 
of  the  bladder,  tending  to  prevent  its  contraction.  With  this  restraint  intact,  the 
bladder  is  able  to  bear  a  pressure  of  twenty  inches  of  water  before  the  sphincter  is  over* 
oome  ;  whereas,  with  nerve  influence  withdrawn  by  section  or  paralysis,  and  the  mus* 
cular  fibres  of  the  bladder  set  free  to  contract  (as  in  the  case  of  the  oesophagus  and 
stomach),  the  resistance  at  the  outlet,  though  also  relatively  increased,  is  overcome  by 
the  superior  expelling  force  from  above,  with  the  aid  of  only  six  inches  of  water 
pressure. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  involuntaiy  discharges  from  the  rectum,  which  Drs. 
Todd  and  Bowman  say  is  due  not  to  paralysis  of  the  sphincter,  against  which  the  fioces 
are  driven,  but  to  the  ''active  pressure  of  the  parts  above  which  are  not  paralyzed." 
("Path.  Anat,"  p.  180.)  The  ''parts  above"  are  the  intestinal  muscles,  which,  in 
the  last  stage  of  exhausting  disease  (when  such  discharges  usually  occur),  have  attained 
their  freedom,  just  as  the  arterial  muscles  do  under  like  circumstances,  owing  to  the 
general  decadence  of  nervous  energy. 

Vomiting  of  Pregnancy. — ^With  the  evidence  before  us  as  to  the  contraction  of  the 
gastric  muscle  on  severance  of  its  nerves,  vomiting  in  general  may  surely  be  regarded 
as  due  to  nerve  depression  rather  than  to  nervous  excitation.  An  additional  observa- 
tion in  proof  of  the  same  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  iivjuiy  of  the  vagus  may  produce 
constant  vomiting  (Bryant's  "Smgeiy,"  Amer.  Ed.,  p.  208) ;  and  further,  that  vomit- 
ing is  mentioned  by  Dr.  C.  Bastian  among  the  symptoms  of  hemiplegia.  ("Brain 
Disease,"  p.  66.)  An  explanation  of  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  would  be  found  if  we 
might  assume  that  a  monopoly  of  nerve  energy  was  being  expended  in  the  uterus, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  development  taking  place  in  that  organ,  thus  starving  the 
gastric  nerves,  so  to  speak,  which,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  the  gastric  muscle,  per- 
mit the  untimely  and  abnormal  contractions  of  that  viscus.  That  this  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  early  months  of  pregnancy  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  unusual  demand  rather 
suddenly  made  upon  the  nervous  resources,  which  tend  to  equalize  their  expenditure, 
as  the  months  go  on,  and  the  organism  becomes  accustomed  to  its  new  condition. 

How  Arterial  Sedatives  Act. — Ergot  of  Rye  is  an  agent  which  produces,  in  a  marked 
degree*  contractions  of  involuntary  muscular  fibre  everywhere,  but  whose  effects  are 
especially  seen  in  the  arterioles  and  uterus.  Must  not  a  uniform  law  or  rule  govern 
the  occurrence  of  such  contractions?  We  have  seen  that  they  occur  best  under  a 
deprivation  of  nerve  action,  and  are  never  so  complete  as  in  the  general  death  of  the 
body.  How,  then,  can  ergot  be  regarded  as  a  stimulant  ?  Who  would  ever  think  of 
administering  it  in  cases  of  fiuntness  and  exhaustion  as  a  restorative  of  nerve  energy  ? 
Must  it  not  act,  like  nerve  section  and  nerve  paralysis,  in  lessening  the  tone  of  the  vas- 
cular and  motor  nerves,  so  setting  free  the  contractile  energy  of  the  arterial  and  uterine 
muscles,  which  contract  accordingly  ? 

Dr.  Sidney  Ringer  grows  enthusiastic  over  the  action  of  aconite  in  acute  congestion 
of  the  tonsils,  and  that,  too,  in  doses  too  small  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart. 
Aconite  undoubtedly  causes  contraction  of  the  arterioles,  and  accordingly  on  the  theory 
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of  the  day  it  most  be  classed  as  a  stimnlant,  as  it  actaally  has  been  by  some  aathois, 
Dr.  Edward  Meryon,  M.D.,  f.r.c.p.,  for  instance,  who  holds  that  **it  stimolates  the 
dormant  fibres  of  Remak,  and  by  so  doing  diminishes  the  calibre  of  the  arterioles." 
(**  Rational  Therapeutics,'*  p.  52.)  Errors  of  this  kind  mnst  be  charged  to  the  mis- 
leading guidance  of  an  erroneous  theory.  Aconite  is  a  profound  paralyzer,  and,  in 
small  doses,  by  lowering  the  activity  of  the  yasomotor  nerves,  it  frees  the  contractile 
power  of  the  muscular  bands  of  the  arterioles,  which  contract  accordingly,  lessening  or 
curing  congestive  states. 

Is  not  this  precisely  the  r6le  of  the  galvanic  current,  when  brought  to  play  upon  the 
cervical  sympathetic,  say  in  exophthalmic  goitre  ?  The  thyroid  gland  and  its  appen- 
dages are  being  overfed  by  dilated  arteries.  Bring  about  contraction  of  these  arterial 
tubes,  by  lowering  the  activity  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  in  the  way  just  indicated,  and 
the  congestion  and  hyperplasia  are  relieved,  if  not  cured. 

But  the  electric  current,  for  therapeutic  purposes,  has  been  classed  as  a  stimulant ! 
So  has  strychnia ;  so  ought  to  be  pruasic  acid,  for  it,  too,  causes  spasms  and  convulsions 
of  muscle !  So  is  fatal  hemorrhage.  All  stimulants,  as  well  as  aconite,  on  the  theory 
of  the  day ! 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  elucidate  these  points,  and  I  must  condense  what  I 
have  to  say  into  a  few  paragraphs. 

Strychnia  a  ParcUyzing  Agent, — Dr.  Harley  has  shown  that  strychnia  probably  acts 
by  preventing  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  which  Dr.  C.  B.  Radcliffe  very  properly 
holds  cannot  be  the  rdle  of  a  stimulant.  Dr.  Ringer  tells  that  *'  after  traumatic  and 
strychnia  tetanus  the  functions  of  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles  are  depressed ;  the 
motor  nerves  conveying  impressions  imperfectly.**  But  may  not  this  motor  nerve 
depression  be  due  to  a  reaction  from  previous  over  excitement  ?  Dr.  Ringer  says  no  ! 
and  adds,  **  Strychnia  directly  depresses  motor  nerves,  for  large  doses  kill  without 
exciting  convulsions,  when  the  motor  nerves  are  found  to  have  lost  their  conductivity,*' 
(** Therapeutics,'*  5th  American  Ed.,  p.  499)  which  in  physiological  language  means 
that  the  nerves  are  paralyzed. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond  has  reconnted  an  experiment  performed  by  himself  and  Dr. 
S.  Weir  Mitchell  which,  he  says,  **  shows  that  the  action  of  stiychnia  is  to  destroy  the 
nervous  excitability  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery.**    ("  Dis.  Nerv.  Syst.,**  p.  539.) 

Dr.  Ringer  further  furnishes  strong  evidence  that  paralysis,  and  not  over-action,  is 
the  condition  of  the  nerve  centres  in  tetanus.  He  instances  '*  certain  poisons,  like 
gelseminum  and  buxus  sempervirens,  which  produce  at  the  same  time  both  weakness  of 
natural  coordinated  reflex  action,  cord  paralysis  and  ^efantM.*'  He  says  "it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  tetanus  should  depend  on  stimulation  of  the  cord,  for  we  have  seen  that 
the  tetanus  was  preceded  by  considerable  depression  of  the  cord  and  continues  until 
the  depression  ends  in  extinction  of  all  cord  function;**  or,  as  he  says  again,  the 
tetanus  **  occurred  in  adying  cord.**  (London  Lancet,  Feb.  17th,  1887,  p.  228;  "Bndth. 
Retros.,**  July,  1887,  p.  98.) 

In  strychnia  poisoning,  death  occurs  from  asph3rxia  (Fotheigill,  '^Antag.  Ther. 
Agents,**  p.  55),  with  its  contracted  and  empty  arteries  and  engorged  veins — ^the 
precise  condition  of  the  vascular  system  produced  by  destruction  of  tiie  spinal  cord,  as 
in  pithing,  as  already  shown  in  a  previous  page.  Do  not  the  foregoing  facts  show  that 
strychnia  does  not  kill  as  a  stimulant,  or  excitant,  of  the  spinal  cord?  Moreover, 
medical  literature  clearly  shows  the  value  of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  strychnia 
poisoning,  but  I  cannot  delay  to  quote  it.  On  the  other  hand,  chloral  hydrate,  which 
has  some  reputation  in  these  cases,  is  "  not  by  any  means  antagonistic  **  to  the  action 
of  strychnia.  It  acts  by  simply  lessening  the  contractile  energy  of  the  muscles,  like 
other  ansesthetics,  by  deoxidizing  the  blood,  and  thus  retarding  the  chemical  processes, 
in  the  musde,  whereby  its  oontractile  force  is  generated.    In  this  way  the  convulsions 
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are  arrested,  and  time  gained  for  the  elimination  of  the  poison.  Bat  dangerously  large 
doses — seven  or  eight  grammes — (ahout  two  drachms) — are  required  for  this  purpose. 
(Lyman's  ** Anesthetics,"  Wood's  Library,  pp.  264,  267,  276.)  "Strychnia  affects 
paralyzed  sooner  than  unparalyzed  muscles,"  writes  Dr.  Ringer :  but  this  is  not  exact. 
Strychnia  does  not  affect  the  muscles  at  aU,  as  Dr.  Ringer  himself  shows;  and  the 
muscles  are  not  paralyzed  in  the  cases  to  which  he  refers.  What  he  means  is  that 
strychnia  induces  twitches  and  spasms  in  muscles  whose  nerves  are  enfeebled,  sooner 
than  in  muscles  whose  nerves  are  acting  normally.  Why  is  this  ?  If  strychnia  were  a 
stimulant,  would  it  not  sooner  excite  vigorously  acting  nerves  than  enfeebled  ones  ?  But 
since  its  effect  is  to  cause  '^  depression  of  the  motor  nerves,"  nerves  already  suffering  in 
this  way  have  their  vital  activity  more  etuily  extinguished,  and  their  muscles  set  free, 
than  is  the  case  with  healthy  nerves.  The  same  thing  is  equally  true  of  the  other 
paralyzer,  electricity.  Twitches,  tremors,  spasms  and  tetanus  are  all  but  varying 
stages  of  nerve  paralysis  and  of  muscular  freedom. 

Electricity  a  Paralyzing  Agent. — Prof.  Tyndall  tells  us  that  a  mere  trace  of  iron  in 
the  coils  of  a  galvanometer,  of  even  such  splendid  instruments  as  those  used  by  Prof 
Du  Bois  Reymond  in  his  researches  on  animal  electricity,  caused  a  fallacious  deflection 
of  the  needle,  to  the  extent  of  thirty  degrees  and  more.  ('^Heat  as  a  Mode  of 
Motion,"  p.  34.)  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  that  erroneous  conclusions  were 
sometimes  arrived  at  in  experiments  so  beset  with  Mlacies,  even  when  conducted 
apparently  with  the  greatest  care. 

So  mysterious  a  force,  which  exhibits  itself  alike  in  the  lightning's  flash,  in  a  tiny 
spark  and  in  the  quiver  of  the  eminentiy  sensitive  protoplasm  of  a  muscle,  might  well 
excite  wonder  and  enthusiasm.  As  investigation  proceeds,  however,  the  exaggerated 
ideas  as  to  the  important  part  played  by  electrical  currents  in  the  phenomena  of  nerve 
and  muscle,  and  even  of  life  itself,  which  prevailed  some  years  ago  have  been  rapidly  on 
the  decline  among  students  of  electro-physiology;  but  will  doubtiess  linger  long  in  the 
popular  and  even  in  the  professional  mind. 

But  electricity  is  not  nerve  force,  nor  can  it  cause  the  generation  of  nerve  force, 
which  is  impossible  in  a  mere  nerve  trunk  separated  from  its  nervous  centre.  This 
must  be  obvious.  If  it  produce  effects  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  vital  action  such  as 
occurs  in  the  death  or  destruction  of  portions  of  the  nervous  system,  it  must  be  classed 
as  a  sedative  and  not  as  a  stimulant  In  the  experiments  about  to  be  mentioned  the 
currents  employed  are  those  used  for  ordinary  physiological  and  therapeutic  purposes. 

The  effect  of  such  a  current  applied  to  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  is  to  induce 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis.  "The  rima  is  completely  closed."  (Dr.  B. 
Sanderson,  Hardbook,  p.  308.)  That  is  to  say,  it  does  precisely  what  we  have  seen 
above  is  done  by  section  and  paralysis  of  these  nerves.  Applied  to  the  lower  ends  of 
the  vagi  it  causes  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  and  "in  most  cases 
vomiting"  (Meyer's  "Prac  Elec."  Hammond,  p.  87),  just,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
results  firom  section  of  those  nerves.  We  have  had  proof  that  section  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  of  vasomotor  nerve  trunks  induces  contraction  of  corresponding  arterioles.  Similar 
effect  is  produced  by  electrization  of  the  same  parts,  the  calibre  of  the  arteries  being 
sometimes  reduced  to  one-sixth  of  their  normal  size.     (Weber-Meyers,  /5.,  page  88.) 

Dr.  M.  Foster  tells  us  that  section  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the  medulla,  or  in  the  dorsal 
region,  arrests  the  secretion  of  urine;  and  such  a  section  of  the  cord  is  of  course  a  para- 
lyzing act.  He  also  tells  us  that  electrization  of  the  spinal  cord  below  the  medulla 
also  arrests  the  secretions  of  urine.  Then  is  not  this  a  paralyzing  act  also  ?  It  is  un- 
necessary to  multiply  examples.  Shall  we  continue  to  call  an  agent  a  stimulant  and 
refer  to  it  as  an'excitant  of  nerve  activity,  the  ordinary  effects  of  which  on  nerves  are 
equivalent  to  nerve  sectioui  nerve  paralysis  and  death  ! 

Mild  Ourrent$  Paralyze. — It  is  sometimes  said  that  powerful  currents  may  paralyze 
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and  even  kill,  but  that  mild  or  weak  currents  merely  stimulate  or  excite.  Is  there  anj 
proof  of  this?  Where  in  the  reoords  of  electro-physiology  do  we  find  a  claim  for 
opposite  effects  from  weak  and  strong  corrents?  It  is  tme  that  we  arecaationed  against 
the  depressing  effects  of  long-continned  applications  of  even  mild  currents.  But  this 
is  not  to  the  present  point.  The  short  Bcance,  with  its  mild  currents,  may  and  prob- 
ably does  afibrd  a  simulation  of  increased  vigor,  but  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  moderate 
exercise  which  it  gives  the  mnscles  and  their  consequently  improved  nutrition  (Drs. 
Beard  and  Rockwell) ;  perhaps  also  in  some  degree  to  the  mental  impressions  of  the 
patient.  The  longer  seances^  with  stronger  currents,  are  &tiguing  and  exhausting  in 
proportion  as  they  are  depreasing  or  paralyzing. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  weakest  current  which  can  affect  a  muscle  at  all  causes  a 
momentary  contraction  of  the  muscle;  and  that  the  strongest  current  that  can  be  borne 
during  life,  or  that  can  be  brought  to  play  upon  a  still  irritable  nerve  and  mnscle  after 
death,  simply  produces  a  more  vigorous  effect  of  the  same  kind ;  the  contraction 
becoming  continuous  in  spasm  or  tetanus?  It  is  never  contraction  on  one  hand  and 
relaxation  on  the  other,  unless,  indeed,  other  conditions  intervene  and  muscular  con- 
tractile energy  is  at  an  end.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  weak  and  strong  currents  act  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner,  and  differ  only  in  the  lesser  or  greater  contraction  of  the 
muscle  which  they  produce.  The  process  is  a  uniform  one,  as  indeed  it  must  be,  since 
a  purely  physical  force  cannot  change  its  character,  and  play  fiist  and  loose  in  the  mode 
of  its  operation. 

The  treatises  on  this  subject  bear  ample  evidence  of  the  paralyzing  effects  of  elec- 
trization when  even  weak  currents  are  used,  as  could  only  be  the  case  for  then^utie 
puTjxwes.  Althaus  found  that  the  electric  current  produced  an  anesthetic  and  paralyzing 
effect  on  the  ulnar  and  sciatic  nerves.  Drs.  Beard  and  Rockwell  tell  us  that  **  in  rhin- 
itis, pharyngitis  and  laryngitis," — ^where  only  very  mild  currents  are  admiasible, — 
**  they  have  for  years  been  accustomed  continually  to  make  use  of  the  benumbing  effects 
of  electrization. "  ( *  ^  Med.  and  Surg.  Elec , ' '  p.  123. )  Even  '  *weak  electrization  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  may  arrest  respiration, ''  as  well  as  produce  spasm  of  the  glottis 
and  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration.  (/&.,  p.  133.)  Currents  necessarily  weak,  because 
applied  to  the  neck  of  ''  a  sensitive  young  lady,"  induced  aniemia  of  the  brain,  with 
drowsiness  and  other  effects  indicative  of  arterial  contraction.  (/&.,  p.  134.)  Other 
authors  equally  aUude  to  the  '* paralyzing  effects  of  the  constant  current," — 
(Valentine,  Matteucd,  Eckhard  and  Meyers.) 

From  these  considerations  I  hold  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  weak 
and  strong  currents  produce  opposite  effects,  or  that  one  may  paralyze  and  the  other 
stimulate. 

JHred  and  Inverse  Ourrent»,—K  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  different 
effects  of  direct  and  inverse  currents.  Dr.  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, '*  What  current  should  I  use  to  relieve  pain  and  spasm,  the  direct  or  inverse?  " 
answers:  *'  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  so  fistr  as  I  have  seen  it  does  not  make  the  smallest 
difference.  Theoretically  it  makes  a  veiy  great  difference,  but  practically  it  makes  none. ' ' 
(*^  Clinical  Uses,"  etc,  p.  18.)  Now,  I  think  that  the  evidence  showing  that  both 
these  currents  are  paralyzing  is  indisputable.  Take  the  direct  current  first  A  nerve 
muscle  preparation  is  prepared.  To  the  middle  of  the  nerve  trunk  a  salt  solution  or 
the  poles  of  an  induction  battery  are  applied,  and  in  either  case  the  effect  is  so  regu- 
lated as  just  to  fiul  to  cause  a  contraction  of  the  muscle.  If,  now,  the  poles  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery  are  applied  to  the  distant  end  of  the  nerve  trunk,  the  positive  pole  furthest 
firom  the  musde,  so  as  to  produce  a  direct  current,  throwing  the  lower  end  into  cate- 
lectrotonus,  the  muscle  will  contract  at  once.  Hence  the  direct  current  is  said  to 
increase  the  irritability  of  the  nerve.  But  electricity  is  not  nerve  force,  and  nerve 
force  cannot  be  generated  in  a  mere  nerve  trunk.    The  true  change  in  the  nerve  is  not 
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one  of  increased  strength  or  vigor;  it  is  simply  that  the  feebly  paralysing  action  of  the 
salt  solution  or  of  the  induction  battery  has  been  supplemented  or  reinforced  by  the 
additional  paralyzing  wave  of  the  direct  current,  and  nerve  force  is  for  the  moment 
annulled.  What  is  just  asserted  is  nothing  new.  Thus,  **  According  to  Yolta,  both 
directions  of  the  current  are  depressing  in  their  effects.''  (M.  Meyer,  p.  57.)  Prof. 
Matteucd  found  that  **  the  direct  current"  not  only  ^^  diminished  the  excitability  of 
nerves,"  but  produced  in  them  **  a  temporary  pcMralysis."  (Braith.  **  Epit,"  Vol.  n, 
p.  661.)  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  wrote,  **  The  direct  current  weakens  and  at  last  destroys 
the  excitability  of  a  nerve."  ('*Hum.  Phys.,"  p.  351.)  So  much  for  the  direct 
current. 

The  inverse  current  produces  in  the  nerve  trunk,  between  the  electrodes  and  the 
muscle,  a  condition  of  analectrotonus,  which  is  admittedly  one  of  **  diminished  irrita- 
bility," which  term  is  in  itself  an  acknowledgment  of  lowered  vital  activity,  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  as  a  degree  of  pcuralysis,  and  is  induced  by  weak  as  well 
as  relatively  strong  currents.  Dr.  C.  B.  Raddiffe  states  of  M.  Eckhard :  *'  This  very 
able  physiologist  has  ascertained  that  so  long  as  the  inverse  galvanic  current  is  closed  it 
is  impossible  to  produce  contraction  of  the  muscle  by  pinching,  pricking  or  otherwise 
acting  on  this  part  of  the  nerve  .  .  .  which  is  consequently  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended irritability."  ('*  Epilepsy,"  etc.,  p.  75.)  This  is  a  state  of  paralysis,  because 
'*  a  nerve  that  is  deprived  of  its  irritability  can  neither  receive  impressions  nor  trans- 
mitthem."    (/ft.,  78.) 

Drs.  Beard  and  Rockwell  say  that  "  in  regBod  to  the  differential  action  of  the 
ascending  and  descending  currents  there  has  been  an  almost  infinite  amouht  of  shallow 
observation  and  impulsive  writing."  These  writers  offer  ample  evidence  that  the 
effects  in  question  are  due,  not  to  ewrrent  direcUon,  but  to  the  physical  effects  of  the  poles, 
at  one  of  which  adds  accumulate  and  alkalies  at  the  other. 

ISoo  Experiments. — Here  are  two  experiments  which  show  that  the  combined  effects 
of  strychnia  and  electrization  are  equivalent  to  the  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord.  In 
a  rabbit  undergoing  the  convulsions  of  strychnia  poisoning  the  spasms  will  be  at  once 
arrested  on  breaking  up  the  spinal  cord  by  a  wire  thrust  into  thespinal  canaL  If  instead 
of  destroying  the  spinal  cord  in  this  manner  it  be  subjected  to  electrization  the  spasms 
will  be  averted,  or  arrested  if  already  present.  The  rabbit  dies,  but  without  the  char- 
acteristic spasm.  (Matteucd,  Pereira,  Raddiffe.)  Is  a  powerful  electric  current  needed 
here  ?  Not  at  all.  Quite  a  moderate  current  will  suffice  ;  because  the  strychnia  poison 
is  causing  general  contraction  of  the  arterioles  (FotheigiU),  filling  the  veins  and  deoxy- 
genizing  the  blood.  Asphyxia  is  also  setting  in  from  the  same  cause,  joined  with  fixa- 
tion of  the  chest  by  spasm  of  it»  muscles,  whose  motor  nerves  are  being  paralyzed. 
(Ringer.)  Electrization  produces  parallel  effects  and  intensifies  the  &tal  processes 
already  in  operation.  A  weak  current  suffices  to  complete  the  arterial  emptiness,  the 
venous  engorgement  and  the  non-oxidation  of  the  blood.  The  spasms  cease,  probably, 
because  such  blood  as  is  now  present  is  inimical  to  the  life  of  the  musde,  and  destroys 
its  contractile  energy  more  rapidly  than  no  blood  at  all.  (Foster,  **  Phys.,"  pp.  126, 
833.) 

If  the  theory  of  the  day  were  true  the  rabbit  ought  not  to  have  died !  With  the 
stimulating  and  vitalizing  action  of  an  electric  current  added  to  the  previous  exhilara- 
tion of  strychnia  stimulation  the  rabbit  should  have  lived  and  fiourished,  in  the 
interests  of  the  theory,  which  alas !  as  usual,  is  found  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the 

Why  does  Dr.  J.  Russell  Reynolds  say  tiiat  *'  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  use  any 

form  of  electricity  during  the  period  of  shock  "  ?  (*'  Lect  on  Clin.  Uses,"  p.  84.)  Why 

do  eminent  authorities  discourage  its  employment  in  cases  of  suspended  animation,  as 

in  apparent  death  from  drowning?    (Dr.  Ringer.  '*  Ther.,"  p.  792.)  Why  does  Dr.  B. 
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W.  Richardson,  F.B.S.,  of  London,  write :  "I  feel  it  too  unreasonable  to  recommend 
galvanic  action  as  a  means  of  resuscitation  in  threatened  death  from  chloroform  '^  .  . 
fearing  lest  under  the  semblance  of  restoring  life  he  should  clench  death !  (Medical 
Times  and  GazetlCy  1861  ;  Braithwaite,  Jan.,  1873,  p.  256.)  These  are  precisely  the 
conditions  und^r  which  a  *'  stimulant,  tonic  and  vitalizer  '^  should  be  eagerly  sought 
for  and  diligently  employed  !  It  is  evident  that  electrization  is  none  of  these,  and 
therefore  it  is  forbidden  *'  in  any  form." 

I  think  I  am  justified  in  claiming  for  the  foregoing  facts  that  they  prove,  as  fully  as 
any  doctrine  in  physiology  can  be  proved,  that  electnzation  as  ordinarily  employed  is 
a  paralyzing  process. 

Beneficial  Effects  of  Electricity, — Electricity  is  no  doubt  a  valuable  therapeutic  agent, 
and,  like  other  paralyzing  agents,  does  good  in  appropriate  cases.  But  its  beneficial 
efiecta  may  all  be  accounted  for  in  strict  accordance  witli  its  rdle  as  a  paralyzer  of  nerve 
activity.  Thus,  it  eases  pain  in  a  perturbed  nerve  by  temporarily  paralyzing  it.  It 
lowers  the  activity  of  the  vasomotor  nerves,  and  by  thus  setting  free  the  contractile 
energy  of  the  muscle  it  reduces  the  calibre  of  the  arterioles,  lessening  or  curing  conges- 
tion, and  consequently  starving  the  hypertrophic  growths.  In  other  cases,  by  a 
momentary  arrest  of  nerve  action  in  the  motor  trunks,  it  induces  prompt  spasmodic 
contractions  in  the  muscles,  thus  exercising  them,  and  by  attracting  blood  and  pabulum 
to  wasted  muscles  or  tissues  in  the  same  way,  it  improves  their  nutrition.  In  chronic 
indurations  and  hyperplastic  growths  the  purely  chemical  effects  of  the  opposite  poles 
or  electrodes  so  modifies  the  nutritive  activities  of  the  tissues  as  to  prove  beneficial  in 
restoring  a  ifiore  normal  condition.  Thus  the  curative  effects  of  electrical  treatment 
are  all  accounted  for  in  strict  accordance  with  its  rdle  as  a  paralyzing  agent.  To  pro- 
claim it,  therefore,  as  **  nature's  own  tonic,''  or  to  land  it  as  a  "  vitalizer  "  or  extol  it 
as  the  ally  of  nerve  force,  may  be  pardonable  in  the  instrument  makers,  but  is  to  be 
condemned  on  the  part  of  scientific  medicine. 

How  TJterapeutics  has  Suffered. — It  has  sometimes  been  remarked  that  the  depart- 
ment of  therapeutics  lags  behind  other  branches  of  the  medical  art.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
pardoned  if  I  venture  to  suggest  that  therapeutics  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  dictum  that  electricity  is  a  stimulus  to  nerve  function.  How  much  of  a  huge 
and  hypothetical  inhibitory  system  has  found,  perhaps,  its  chief  support  in  this  very 
error.  When  electricity  stopped  the  heart,  some  mechanism  had  to  be  found  for  the 
arrest  of  its  action  by  a  stimulus.  On  what  must  the  excitation  expend  itself?  Not 
on  the  proper  motor  ganglia  of  the  heart,  which  a  stimulus  would  drive  faster.  To  meet 
the  exigency  of  the  theory,  it  was  necessary  to  imagine  a  purely  hypothetical  system  of 
inhibitory  nerves,  the  excitation  of  which,  by  antagonizing  the  proper  motor  ganglia  of 
the  heart,  would  bring  it  to  a  standstill.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  this  experiment 
*Hhe  most  marked  effects  are  produced  when  the  electrodes  are  placed  on  the  boundary 
line  between  the  sinus  venosus  and  the  auricles."  (Dr.  M.  Foster,  **  Phys.,"  p.  232.) 
Now,  this  is  the  precise  location  of  the  chief  motor  ganglion  of  the  heart  in  the  frog, — 
the  animal  in  which  this  observation  has  been  made,  so  that  the  assumed  stimulus  has 
to  pass  over  the  proper  motor  ganglion  in  order  to  reach  the  supposed  inhibitory  ganglia, 
itirther  away  in  the  septum  dividing  the  auricles  !  It  needs  explanation  why,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  '^stimulus"  should  ignore  the  motor  ganglion  in  order  to 
excite  ita  rivals,  which  are  further  out  of  reach  of  the  current. 

The  theory  of  the  day  on  this  subject,  or  rather  the  "temporary  hypothesis,"  as 
Dr.  M.  Foster  calls  it,  necessitates  that  the  action  of  drugs  be  wrought  out  amid  the 
struffgle  for  supremacy  between  two  rival  nerve  factions  or  camps,  as  it  were,  Vith 
results  which  are  far  from  encouraging.  For  instance,  a  recent  physiological  woric  on 
the  "Action  of  Medicines,"  informs  us  in  the  opening  paragraph  regarding  belladonna, 
that  "  it  paralyzes  the  motor  nerves  in  frogs  at  the  same  time  that  it  excites  the  spinal 
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cord  ;  after  they  recover  from  the  motor  nerve  paralysis  the  tetanic  symptoms  of  spinal 
stimulation  appear ! '' 

Would  it  not  he  well  to  try  how  far  the  results  might  be  simplified  on  the  view  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  heart's  action  ceased  firom  paralysis  of  its  motor  ganglia ; — 
thus  dispensing  for  a  time  with  this  part  of  an  inhibitory  incubus,  which  threatens  to 
hecome  unmanageable  through  its  very  complexity  ? 

The  Voluntary  Muscles. — The  foregoing  considerations  have  reference  especially  to 
'tiie  relations  of  nerves  to  involuntary  muscles.  Why  it  is  that  muscles  of  the  voluntary 
or  striated  class  do  not  also  pass  promptly  into  a  state  of  spasm  or  contraction  when 
their  motor  nerve  trunks  are  cut,  or  when  the  body  is  dead,  I  am  unable  to  explain ; 
unless  it  be  admitted,  that  here  the  motor  nerve  trunks  are  more  than  mere  carriers  of 
nerxe  force — are  in  tact,  with  the  nuclei  and  nerve  plates  at  their  endings,  miniature 
magazines  of  nerve  energy,  which  continue  for  a  time  to  restrain  the  muscle  after  sec- 
tion of  the  nerve  trunk  or  after  somatic  death. 

Fost-mcriem  Muscular  Contraction. — If  such  an  hypothesis  were  admitted  it  would 
serve  to  explain  certain  phenomena  for  which  an  explanation  is  necessary,  such  as  the 
remarkable  contractions  of  muscles  which  are  known  to  occur  in  certain  cases  after 
death.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  activity  of  both  nerve  and  muscle  survives 
for  a  time  the  death  of  the  organism.  The  life  of  the  nerve  which  is  more  intimately 
dependent  upon  vital  conditions  succumbs  before  that  of  the  less  vital  and  more  endur- 
ing contractile  power  of  the  muscle.  (Foster,  *'*'  Phys.,"  p.  121.)  And  as  one  fasciculus 
or  one  muscle  or  one  group  of  muscles  attains  its  freedom  the  contraction  which  follows 
^ves  rise  to  the  movemeuts  referred  to. 

Rigor  Mortis, — ^Is  a  muscle  contracted  or  shortened  when  it  i)a6ses  into  rigor  mortis? 
All  observers  agree  that  such  is  the  case,  and  Dr.  M.  Foster  tells  us  that  the  shortening 
and  contraction  "may  be  considerable."  (**Phy8.,"  p.  94.)  Is  this  contraction  and 
shortening  the  last  act  of  the  muscle  in  d3ring,  or  does  it  occur  after  the  actual  death 
of  the  muscle — that  is,  in  a  dead  muscle?  Let  us  consider  the  latter  view  first,  since 
it  appears  to  be  the  one  in  favor  by  our  physiological  teachers  at  the  present  time. 

If  the  muscle  be  dead,  not  only  is  its  nerve  force  extinct,  because  nerves  die  first, 
and,  consequently,  there  can  be  no  stimulus  from  nerve  energy  to  cause  the  muscle  to 
contract,  and,  further,  the  chemical  changes  in  the  muscle  which  generate  its  contractile 
force  must  also  have  ceased  to  operate,  so  that  its  contractile  power  is  at  an  end.  In 
the  assumed  absence  of  contractile  energy  it  has  become  customary  to  attribute  the 
-death  stiffening  to  coagulation  of  the  muscle  plasma  in  the  muscle.  This  would  account 
for  the  rigidity  of  the  muscle,  but  would  fail  to  account  for  the  contraction  and  shorten- 
ing admittedly  present.  Muscle  plasma,  in  the  living  muscle,  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  myosin  of  dead  muscle  that  certain  albuminous  substances  in  the  circulating 
blood  do  to  fibrin,  after  blood  is  drawn  off  in  a  vesseL  According  to  Dr.  Lionel  Beale, 
£brin  is  "  non-living  matter,  and  is  the  product  of  the  death  of  albuminoid  bioplasm.'' 
{"Disease  Germs,"  pp.  136,  137.)  If  this  be  true  of  fibrin,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
to  be  true  also  of  myosin,  which  closely  resembles  the  former.  Coagulated  plasma,  or 
myosin,  is  dead,  and  if  the  muscle  also  be  dead,  and  its  inherent  contractile  power  at 
an  end,  in  what  manner  does  dead  myosin  acting  on  a  dead  muscle  produce  so  perfect  a 
<x)unterfeit  of  muscular  contraction,  that  one  of  the  keenest  observeis  of  the  day  pro- 
nounced it  "  The  most  steady  and  persistent  contractioiL  which  muscle  can  possibly 
exhibit^"  (Anstie,  **Stim.  and  Narc.,"  p.  70);  so  perfect  a  counterfeit,  indeed,  that  our 
eminent  English  physiologist,  the  late  Dr.  Carpenter,  employed  the  microscopical 
appearances  of  muscle  during  rigor  mortis  as  the  chief  basis  for  his  description  of  the 
-changes  taking  place  in  ordinary  muscular  contraction,  as  he  himself  has  told  us. 
<"Hum.  Phys.,"  5th  Amer,  Ed.,  pp.  307,  308.) 

Again,  the  reaction  of  a  living  muscle  in  repose  is  neutral,  or  alkaline,  but  after 
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exercise,  or  tetanus,  the  reaction  becomes  acid,  an  effect  in  some  way  depending  npon 
the  chemical  processes  in  the  muscle  associated  with  its  contraction.  In  rigor  mortis 
the  reaction  becomes  *'  most  distinctly  add ''  also.  But  if  the  muscle  be  already  dead 
and  these  chemical  changes  at  an  end,  what  Is  the  source  of  the  acidity?  To  the  pres- 
ence of  this  acid,  the  coagulation  of  the  myosin  and  the  rigidity  of  the  muscle  are  of 
late  attributed.  But  since  the  acidity  is  the  regtUt,  or  effect^  of  muscular  contraction  in 
the  living  muscle,  how  can  it  be  the  eau»e  or  starting  point  of  the  contraction  and  stif- 
fening in  the  dead  muscle  ? 

Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  finds  that  muscle  plasma  ^*  coagulates  too  quickly  in  the  mus- 
cles of  warm-blooded  animals  to  allow  of  its  preparation  from  them.'*  Now,  rigor 
mortis  does  not  usually  set  in  for  several  hours  after  death — Dr.  Brown-Sequard  found 
it  to  be  ten  hours  in  four  rabbits — and  its  onset  may  even  be  artificially  delayed.  The 
statement,  therefore,  is  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  coagulation  of  the  muscle 
plasma  and  rigor,  mortis  do  not  occur  together — ^that  is,  as  cause  and  effect.  It  would 
seem  to  be  implied  that  the  muscle  plasma  coagulates  too  early  to  be  the  cause  of  rigor 
mortis.  Dr.  Brunton  ftother  shows  that  the  muscle  plasma  may  coagulate  without  pro- 
ducing rigor  mortis.  In  an  experiment,  detailed  on  page  363  of  the  Handbook,  it  is 
shown  that,  if  half  a  fresh  muscle  be  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  104^  Fah.,  the  reaction  will  be  acid,  as  Dr.  Brunton  says,  *'fh>m  development  of 
rigor  mortis. "  The  other  half  of  the  muscle  is  to  be  placed  for  a  similar  time  in  boiling 
water-  and  here  the  reaction  *'will  be  alkaline. '^  Dr.  Brunton  adds:  ** Before  rigor 
mortis  had  time  to  set  in  the  albumen  of  the  muscle  was  coagulated.  This  coagulation 
set  free  a  quantity  of  alkali,  hence  its  reaction. '^  Dr.  Brunton's  exposition  of  this 
experiment,  if  correct,  would  be  fatal  to  the  myosin  hypothesis,  since  if  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  muscle  plasma  be  attended  by  an  alkaline  reaction,  while  in  rigor  mortis  the 
reaction  is  strongly  add,  the  former  could  not  be  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  they  must 
be  regarded  as  separate  and  distinct  processes. 

The  foregoing  difficulties  certainly  seem  to  create  distrust  in  the  myosin  hypothesis; 
and  we  now  turn  from  it,  with  its  dead  musde  and  inert  myosin,  to  the  other  aspect  of 
the  case,  under  which  the  complete  cessation  of  nerve  activity  and  the  final  contraction 
of  the  musde  marks  the  onset  of  rigidity.  *^The  rigidity,  the  loss  of  suppleness  and 
the  diminished  translucency,"  observable  in  the  muscle  in  this  state,  are  reasonably 
accounted  for  by  the  condensation  of  tissue,  which  is  here  permanent^  as  the  contraction 
is  continuous.  That  a  certain  relaxation  subsequentiy  occurs,  during  which  meat  or 
game,  which  is  at  first  tough,  becomes  more  tend^  and  toothy,  is  attributed  by  M. 
Rosenthal  to  the  action  of  the  add  referred  to,  which  relaxes  the  connective  tissue  which 
holds  the  fibres  together,  so  that  the  latter  separate  more  readily.  (''Muscles,  etc./' 
p.  87-8.)  This  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  chemical  change  which  ends  muscular  con- 
tractility in  the  ruin  of  putrefaction.  The  following  remarkable  series  of  conditions  are 
common  both  to  muscular  contraction  and  to  rigor  mortis.  In  both  the  reaction  becomes 
add.  In  both  carbonic  add  is  set  free  in  the  musde.  In  both  the  temperature  rises — 
often  markedly  so  in  rigor  mortis.  In  both  the  musde  is  contracted  and  shortened;  in 
some  cases,  as  in  death  from  cholera,  ''rigor  mortis  may  be  said  to  be  simply  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  cramps  and  contractions  occurring  during  life."  ("Wood's  Prac," 
Vol.  I,  p.  717. )  In  both,  glycogen  is  converted  into  sugar.  Do  not  all  these  coinddences 
in  appearances  and  effects  point  strongly  to  a  similarity  of  processes  in  muscular  con- 
traction and  cadaveric  rigidity?  Of  course  the  parallel  is  not  complete  in  every  par- 
ticular. It  is  said  that  the  muscular  sound  emitted  during  ordinary  muscular  contrac- 
tion is  absent.  This  sound  is  attributed  to  vibration  of  the  musde  substance.  Might 
it  not  be  due  in  part  to  the  altered  circulation  in  the  ordinary  muscle  during  contrac- 
tion, for  it  is  well  known  that  the  blood  channels,  under  certain  circumstances,  give 
out  a  musical  note?    In  rigor  mortis,  of  course,  the  drculation  of  the  blood  ceases,  aa 
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does  also  the  removal  of  waste  products.  That  the  muscle  substance  continaes  to  vibrate 
in  rigor  mortis  is  evident,  because  chemical  changes  are  still  taking  place  there,  as  is 
shown  by  what  is  said  above,  and  especially  by  ^*  a  marked  accession  of  heaf  (Foster, 
p.  542);  and  *'heat  is  only  another  form  of  motion. ''  (Rosenthal,  p.  42.)  So  that, 
after  all,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  atoms  of  the  muscle  continue  to  vibrate,  even  though 
no  sound  is  audible. 

That  indefatigable  observer,  Br.  Brown-S^uard,  some  time  ago,  related  to  the 
Biological  Society  of  Paris  some  experiments  he  had  made,  by  a  special  instrument, 
to  determine  the  movements  of  single  muscles  in  the  body  after  death.  He  found  that 
there  was  a  very  considerable  degree  of  contraction  and  relaxation,  as  much,  for  exam- 
ple, as  two  and  a  half  millimetres  in  a  muscle  measuring  only  six  millimetres  in  length. 
He  thought  that  the  results  of  his  experiments  disproved  the  theory  of  coagulation  in 
the  muscular  tissue  as  the  cause  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  {N.  Y,  Med,  Bec,y  Jan.  9th,  1886.) 

I  am  not  necessitated  to  prove  that  rigor  mortis  is  due  to  post-mortem  contraction 
of  the  muscles;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  other  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  state,  I 
am  entitled  to  refer  to  it  in  support  of  my  thesis;  and  I  would  ask  those  who  dissent 
from  this  view,  and  who,  in  consistence  with  their  theory,  must  hold  that  nerve  stimu- 
lus is  necessary  to  muscular  contraction,  to  account  for  the  presence  of  nerve  force  under 
the  conditions  referred  to. 

Spasms  in  VolurUarff  Muades, — It  would,  perhaps,  be  no. difficult  task  to  show  that 
even  voluntary  or  striated  muscles  pass  into  a  state  of  partial  spasm  or  contraction  dur- 
ing life,  much  oftener  than  might  at  first  sight  appear,  under  a  form  of  ^* irritation," 
which  may  very  properly  be  regarded  as  consisting  in  a  lowering  of  nerve  activity. 

*'  Irritation"  is  not  increased  nerve  action.  A  splinter  under  the  nail  is  attended 
by  a  loss  of  tactile  sensibility.  A  mote  in  the  eye  irritates,  but  it  obscures  vision. 
Why  should  indigestible  food  oppressing  the  digestive  functions  of  a  child  be  regarded 
as  a  source  of  increased  nervous  '^discharges  "  ?  Such  sources  of  irritation  ought  to 
be  considered  as  depressing  rather  than  exciting  nerve  action;  a  view  of  the  case  for 
which  au&orities  have  been  already  quoted,  and  others  are  to  follow. 

Dr.  Anstie  wrote:  '^Convulsive  action  of  the  muscles,  as  every  one  knows,  are  very 
common  complications  of  neuralgia,"  and  the  same  acute  observer  held  that  ''i>ain  is 
not  a  true  hyperaesthesia;  on  the  contrary,  pain  involves  a  lowering  of  nerve  function." 
(**NeuraL,"p.  12.) 

Dr.  Hilton,  in  his  work  on  "  Rest  and  Pain,"  points  out  that  the  irritation  of  peri- 
tonitis induces  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  the  same  way,  pleuritis  ren- 
ders the  chest  waUs  fixed  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  its  muscles;  while  the  muscles 
of  an  inflamed  joint,  he  says,  "are  invariably  contracted,  and  continually  tend  to 
increased  flexion  of  the  limb,  not  because  such  a  position  is  easiest  for  the  patient, 
which  is  not  always  the  case,  but  owing  to  a  reflex  perturbation  transferred  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  a4joining  surface."  (p.  96.)  That  peripheral  irritations  do  produce  nerve 
paralysis  must  be  admitted,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Brown-S^uard.  ("Lect.  Cent. 
Nerv.  Syst,"  pp.  160,  170),  and  others. 

What  is  the  ''irritation"  in  these  cases  but  a  mild  form  of  nerve  paresis,  just  as 
"the  irregular  muscular  action "  which  shows  itself  in  tremor,  fibrillary  contractions, 
or  in  spasm,  denotes  the  failure  of  the  ordinary  nervous  restraint  over  the  correspond- 
ing muscles. 

Why  should  "  morbid  conditions  of  the  medulla  oblongata, ' '  avowedly  depending  on 
"defective nutrition,"  be  supposed  to  give  rise  to  "explosive  and  atactic  manifesta- 
tions of  nerve  force"  (Anstie,  "NeuraL,"  p.  156),  when  they  are  much  more  natur- 
ally explained  as  depending  upon  nerve  failure  ?  The  weak  point  in  the  theory  of  the 
text-books  is,  that  nerve  force  is  required  to  be  displaying  the  ftdl  activity  of  robust 
health,  and  even  more,  in  exaggerated  "discharges"  and  "explosions"  at  the  very 
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time  there  is  the  most  undoubted  evidence  of  nerve  failure  and  exhaustion.  Why,  in 
cases  of  "  early  and  late  rigidity  "  of  muscles,  should  a  clot  in  the  brain  be  held  to  be 
an  exciting  irritant,  seeing  that  the  brain  tissue  is  wholly  insensitive,  and  may  be  cut, 
pricked  or  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron  without  eliciting  any  signs  of  pain  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  express  here  the  multitude  of  facets  which  show  the  very  frequent  association  of 
paralysis  and  spasm  in  disease  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  paralysis  is  of  the 
nerve  and  the  spasm  of  the  muscle— conditions  very  embarrassing  to  the  theory  of  the 
day,  but  consistent  and  harmonious  states  in  the  theory  of  these  pages.  Is  there  not 
much  significance  in  the  statement  of  Seguin,  that  '*  a  lesion  of  the  lateral  columns  of 
the  spinal  cord  produces  paralysis  vnth  contracture ''  of  muscle.  Why?  Because,  as 
Dr.  Brown-S^uard  has  shown,  "  the  motor  fibres  run  on  the  exterior  of  the  cord  in  its 
anteio-lateral  columns."  (Erichsen,  ^'Concus.  Spine,''  pp.  29,  30.)  Motor  nerve  disease 
and  destruction  induces  contraction  of  the  muscle,  which  later  on  becomes  atrophied, 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  inaction. 

It  is  on  record,  too,  that  while  injury  of  the  vagus  nerve  induces  contractions  of  the 
gastric  muscle,  injuries  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  are  attended  by  spasms  of  the 
trapezius  or  stemo-mastoid  muscles.  (Bryant's  '*  Surgery,"  p.  208.)  Other  examples 
of  a  similar  kind  are  not  lacking. 

One  might  imagine  that  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.  b.  s.,  intended  to  endorse  the 
theory  of  these  pages  when  he  virrote  as  follows  regarding  the  convolutions  of  the 
drowning.  He  says:  **  The  convulsive  movements  that  are  seen  are  unconscious  move- 
ments ;  they  are  the  same  as  those  which  mark  the  period  of  stupor,  in  death  by  hang- 
ing, by  noxious  vapors,  by  concussion  ;  and  they  are  simply  the  results  of  action  of 
muscles  from  which  the  controUing  power  of  the  nervous  centres  has  been  removed. ' '  (Bralth- 
waite,  July,  1871,  p.  255.)  [Italics  mine.]  Dr.  Henry  M.  Lyman,  A.  M.,  M.  n., 
would  appear  also  to  have  had  a  commendable  distrust,  if  not  an  entire  disbelief,  in 
the  theory  of  the  text-books,  when,  in  referring  to  *^  a  temporary  increase  of  muscular 
movement  directly  caused  by  the  abolition  of  some  special  source  of  nervous  impulse," 
he  says:  **  Witness  the  tremendous  liberation  of  muscular  movement  which  follows  a 
paralysis  of  the  influence  of  the  brain,  by  the  sudden  decapitation  of  a  fowl,  for  exam- 
ple."   ("  Anaesthetics,"  Wood's  Lib.,  p.  26. )    [Italics  mine.] 

One  of  Dr.  Ferrier's  experiments  is  so  much  in  point  here,  that,  at  the  risk  of  being 
tedious,  I  cannot  forbear  a  brief  reference  to  it.  The  right  brain  of  a  monkey  had  been 
exposed  and  subjected  to  faradisation.  Next  day  the  animal  ^*  was  found  perfectly 
well."  **  Toward  the  close  of  the  day  following,  on  which  there  were  sig^s  of  inflam- 
matory irritation  and  suppuration,  it  began  to  sufi*er  from  choreic  spasms,"  which  rap- 
idly assumed  an  epileptiform  character.  Next  day  hemiplegia  became  established,  with 
the  usual  symptoms  of  ' '  paralysis  of  the  left  arm  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  left  leg. " 
"  On  the  day  following  paralysis  of  motion  was  complete  over  the  whole  of  the  left  side, 
and  continued  so  till  death,  nine  days  after."  Dr.  Ferriersays,  **  In  this  vire  have  a 
dear  case  of  vital  irritation  producing  precisely  the.  same  effects  as  the  electric  current, 
and  then  destruction  by  inflammatory  softening  resulting  in  complete  paralysis,  etc." 
C  Functions  of  Brain,"  pp.  200,  202.) 

On  Dr.  Ferrier's  view,  the  stage  of  apparent  inflammatoiy  action  vras  accompanied 
by  increased  production  and  discharge  of  nerve  energy,  as  seen  in  the  choreic  and  epi- 
leptiform spasms.  But  ^'Recent  studies  show  that  the  inflammatory  process  is  a 
destructive  and  depressive  one,  so  far  as  the  tissues  are  concerned ;  that  it  does  not 
irritate  and  kindle  into  increased  activity  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  but  rather  the 
reverse."  (Editorial,  N.  Y,  Medical  Record,  January  30th,  1886,  p.  128.)  So  that  it 
is  now  definitely  understood  that  the  inflammatory  process  in  brain  tissue  does  the 
reverse  of  Dr.  Ferrier's  view,  and  paralyzes  rather  than  excites  nerve  energy. 

Observe  here,  that  the  spasms  of  the  muscles,  on  Dr.  F.*s  own  showing,  began  to 
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occur  oontemporaneoQsly  with  tbe  **  signs  of  inflammatory  irritation  and  suppuration," 
and  as  this  term  '^  irritation  '^  (on  so  good  an  authority  as  the  able  editor  of  the  N.  Y, 
Medical  iSeoor(f),must  now  be  interpreted  to  mean  depression  and  lowering  of  cell  activ- 
ity, it  follows  that  the  spasms  referred  to  occurred  from  the  absence  or  failure  of  nerve 
energy,  and  not  iVom  its  undue  excitation.  Observe,  too,  that  Dr.  Ferrier  held  that 
this  **  vital  irritation,"  as  he  saw  it,  but  which  we  now  know  is  depression  or  paralysis, 
produced  * '  precisely  the  same  effects  as  the  electric  current ' '  Another  evidence  of  the 
paralyzing  character  of  electricity  ! 

The  Epileptic  Paraxymn. — With  the  experiments  on  the  cervical  sympathetic  and 
splanchnic  nerves  before  us,  how  can  we  say  that  the  an»mia,  or  rather  i^schsBmia,  of 
the  brain,  which  ushers  in  the  epileptic  seizure,  is  due  to  '^excessive  action  of  the 
spinal  centres,"  compelling  the  spasm  or  contraction  of  the  arterial  muscles  on  which 
this  ischsemia  depends?  Have  we  not  had  proof  that  the  arterioles  contract  best  when 
their  vasomotor  nerves  are  cut,  or  are  paralyzed,  or  dead;  and  if  so,  are  we  not  bound  to 
hold  that  not  excess  but  failure  of  nerve  power  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  epileptic 
Iiaroxysm  ?  And  is  not  the  question  of  such  excess  or  failure  of  nerve  force  a  most 
practical  one  in  determining  the  treatment  ? 

How  far  is  our  comparative  failure  to  cure  this  terrible  disease  due  to  our  approach- 
ing it  under  the  8Bgis  of  an  erroneous  theory — ^that  nerve  force  here  needed  to  be 
depressed  rather  than  exalted  ?  It  is  well  for  mankind  that  in  this,  as  in  some  other 
instances,  our  practice  has  sometimes  been  directly  at  variance  with  the  theory  of  the 
day.  Thus  we  find  Dr.  Anstie  assuring  us  that  **  our  best  anti  spasmodics  are  stimu- 
lants ":  and  that  **  alcohol  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  possible  in  the  convulsions  of 
teething  in  children."     (**  Stim.  and  Narcot,"  pp.  113,  129.) 

No  *^ Morbid  "  Nerve  Force, — Spasms  and  convulsions  frequently  take  place  in  the 
very  act,  of  dying,  and  under  circumstances  in  which  nerve  force  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  at  a  low  ebb ;  as,  for  example,  in  uromio  blood  poisoning.  It  is  customary  in  some 
quarters  to  attribute  these  or  other  spasms  to  '*  a  morbid  irritability  "  or  '*  a  morbid 
nerve  force  ";  as  if  the  central  nervous  ganglia  were  capable  of  producing  two  kinds 
of  nerve  force,  one  normal  and  the  other  **  morbid,"  and  the  spurious  variety  of  attain- 
ing extraordinary  power  just  in  proportion  to  the  complete  &ilure  of  nerve  force  proper. 
A  little  reflection,  I  think,  will  show  that  this  is  untenable.  Nerve  force  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  :  its  condition  may  be  one  of  excess  or  of  fiiilure,  but  that  it 
may  present  a  duplicate  of  itself,  and  its  aUer  ego  produce  effects  for  which  nerve  force 
proper  .is  inadequate,  and  yet  is  responsible,  is  surely  yielding  too  much  to  the  exigency 
of  an  erroneous  theory. 

Medical  literature  presents  numerous  examples  of  this  appeal  to  a  **  morbtd  nerve 
action,"  and  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  such  a  writer  as  the  late  Dr.  Anstie  referring 
to  '*  the  explosive  disturbances  of  nerve  force  which  give  rise  to  the  convulsions  of  teta- 
nus "as  *  *  something  quite  different  in  kind ' '  from  healthy  nerve  action.  ( ^ '  NeuraL , ' ' 
p.  8. )  Now,  if  a  nerve  centre  be  thrown  into  action  otherwise  than  by  the  exercise  of 
its  normal  activity,  then  it  is  no  longer  the  nerve  centre  which  is  acting,  but  a  power 
extraneous  to  itself ;  a  modem  Archseus  for  which  scientific  medicine  ought  to  have  no 
place.  And  if  tetanus  be  really  due  to  an  explosive  activity  of  the  nervous  centres 
which  are  discharging  nerve  force  ¥rith  unwonted  activity,  surely  to  administer  stimu- 
lants in  such  a  case  ought  to  be  injurious,  if  not  fa,toX  !  And  yet  we  find  that  Dr.  W. 
A.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  has  produced  statistics  in  which  *'  stimulants  "  stand  at 
the  very  head  of  the  list  of  curative  agents  in  tetanus.  (^'  Dis.  Nerv.  Syst.,"  4th  Ed., 
p.  541.)    Here  again  the  theory  of  the  day  is  surely  out  of  joint  with  the  clinical 

fiKTtS. 

Chloroform  and  Relaxation  of  Anmathesia, — I  have  been  asked  how  the  rigidity,  at 
first,  and  subsequently  the  relaxation,  of  the  muscles  during  anaesthesia  are  to  be 
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aocoonted  for  on  this  theory.  The  answer  is  ea^.  The  rigidity  is  due  to  the  partial 
paralysis  of  motor  nerve  inflaence,  setting  the  contractile  power  of  the  mnscle  free  to 
act.  This  occurs  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  the  process.  The  relaxation  which 
attends  complete  anaesthesia  is  due  to  the  loss  of  contractile  power  on  the  part  of  the 
mascle,  owing  to  the  ahsence  of  oxygen  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  blood  ;  for  chloro- 
form tends  to  prevent  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  (Ringer's  **Ther./'  p.  286),  and 
renders  it  venous  in  character.  In  this  way  the  chemical  processes  on  which  the  gene- 
ration of  contractile  force  in  the  muscle  depends  are  retarded.  (Lyman's  **  Anes- 
thetics," p.  28;  Bryant's  "Surgery,"  Amer.  Ed.,  p.  318.)  Dr.  M.  Foster  states  that 
** blood  is  not  only  useless,  but  injurious,  unless  it  be  duly  oxygenated."  And-ag^, 
"  if  venous  blood  be  driven  through  a  muscle  the  irritaltility  of  the  muscle  is  lost  even 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  entire  absence  of  blood."  ("  Phys.,"  pp.  126,  883.)  ThiSf  I 
think,  will  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  explanation,  in  strict  accord  with  physiological 
&ct&  The  relaxation,  however,  is  not  so  great  but  that  &radisation  of  the  muscle  will 
induce  a  further  degree  of  contraction ;  showing  that  the  contractile  energy  of  the 
muscle,  though  weakened,  is  not  lost  That  the  contractile  power  of  the  muscle  is  thus 
lowered  offers  a  bar  to  the  prolonged  or  complete  administration  of  chloroform  during 
parturition,  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  mode  in  which  ansesthetioB  induce  arterial  contraction,  as  explained  by  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Lyman,  may  be  quoted  as  follows  :  "  Chloroform  acting  through  the  blood 
upon  the  nervous  apparatus  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  tends  to  paralyze  the  sensory 
endings  of  the  nervous  fibrils.  This  means  a  diminution  of  the  normal  impulses,  which 
should  continually  reach  the  central  intraparietal  ganglia,"  in  consequence  of  which 
*  *  the  motor  cells  no  longer  experience  the  inhibitory  influence  which  they  should  receive 
from  the  periphery  of  their  territory,  and  a  liberation  of  a  motor  impulse  excites  mus- 
cular contraction,  and  we  have  vascular  spalsm,"  etc.,  as  the  result  ("  Anaesthesia, 
etc.,"  p.  27.)  This,  of  course,  is  purely  hypothetical.  The  motor  nerve  fibrils  in  the 
muscular  bands  are  ignored  altogether,  while  a  purely  imaginary  '^  inhibitory  "  system 
is  invoked  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  How  much  better  to  hold  that  the 
motor  nerve  fibrils  also  are  more  or  less  paralyzed,  and  the  arterial  muscle  directly  set 
free  to  contract ;  thus  dispensing  with  the  inhibitory  apparatus  altogether. 

TJie  Nerve-Muscle  Preparation, — It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  on  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  experiments  on  nerve  and  muscle,  which  a  careful  examination  will  show  to  be 
wholly  consistent  with  the  views  here  advocated.  When  in  a  nerve-muscle  preparation 
the  muscle  is  made  to  contract  by  applying  to  the  nerve  trunk  the  shock  of  electricity, 
the  corrosion  of  a  chemical  agent  as  a  quick  stroke,  what  is  there  to  show  that  the 
effect  on  the  nerve  is  not  to  cause  a  temporary  cessation  of  nerve  influence,  rather  than 
the  production  of  a  stimulus  ?  There  is  really  nothing,  and  the  character  of  the  impulse 
is  merely  a  matter  of  inference.  Even  in  what  is  called  the  rheoscopic  frog,  where 
contraction  in  one  muscle  imparts  an  influence  whereby  another  muscle  is  made  to  con- 
tract, the  molecular  or  electrical  wave  may  as  well  be  paralyzing  as  stimulating. 

This  Theory  not  New, — In  hastening  to  conclude,  let  me  state  that,  whether  this 
theory  of  the  antagonism  of  nerve  and  muscle  be  true  or  false,  I  am  not  entitled  to  the 
praise — or  blame — of  originating  it.  It  was  broached  so  long  ago  as  1832,  by  Dr.  West, 
an  English  physician,  and  is  said  to  have  met  with  some  countenance  from  Sir  Charles 
Bell.  Dr.  C.  B.  RadcUffe,  f.  b.  s.,  in  his  work  on  "  Epilepsy,  Paralysis  and  Pain," 
has  warmly  adopted  the  views  of  Dr.  West,  and  offers  some  strong  evidence  in  support 
of  the  proposition,  that  "there  is  reason  to  believe  that  ordinary  muscular  contraction 
is  associated  ¥rith  a  deprivation  of  nervous  influence,  and  not  with  a  contrary  state  of 
things."  (p.  95.)  I  have  here  endeavored  to  support  the  same  thesis,  but  with  evi- 
dence drawn  from  other  sources. 

Ol^ectums  to  thU  Theory, — 1.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  theory  that  **  a  muscle  can 
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contract  when  irritation  is  directly  applied  without  the  intervention  of  nerves."  Now, 
I  am  not  in  the  least  disposed,  or  obliged,  to  dispute  this  assertion,  for  reasons  which 
will  appear  later  on.  My  thesis  has  much  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by  the  fullest 
admission  of  the  independent  irritability  of  muscular  tissue.  But  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not  at  present  impossible,  to  say  when  a  still  irritable  muscle  has  been 
deprived  of  "the  intervention  of  its  nerves."  Certainly  such  is  not  the  case  in  the 
experiments  cited  by  Dr.  M.  Foster,  in  the  Handbook  heretofore  referred  to,  where 
the  experimenter,  in  order  to  produce  the  ideo-muscular  contraction,  is  to  choose  '*a 
muscle  which  has  been  much  exhausted  by  treatment  or  by  long  removal  from  the 
body,"  and  to  *'  wait  till  neither  muscle  nor  nerve  give  any  ordinary  contraction  with 
an  electric  stimulus. ' '  It  cannot  be  held  to  be  proven  that  in  such  a  nerve  muscle  there 
is  not  still  remaining  a  force  in  the  weakened  nerve  sufficient  to  control  the  equally 
Weakened  muscle. 

Curare  and  the  Motor  Nerve  Endings. — 2.  It  has  also  been  objected  that,  while  the 
motor  nerve  endings  are  paraly2sed  by  curare,  the  muscle  does  not  contract,  as  it  ought 
to  do  if  this  theory  were  correct.  To  this  I  have  to  reply,  that  if  the  muscles  are  not 
found  contracted  it  is  ])artly  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  poisoning  of  the  motor 
nerves,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  curare  diminishes  the  contractile  energy  of  the 
muscle.  (Rosenthal,  "  Muscles,  etc.,".  p.  234.)  Nicotine  and  conine  act  precisely  like 
curare  (lb.,  p.  253),  and  in  the  final  action  of  these  three  poisons,  motor  nerve  paralysis 
and  spasm,  or  convulsion  of  the  muscles,  occupy  a  prominent  place.  (Ringer.)  The 
special  results  vary,  of  course,  in  different  animals.  Niootia  sometimes  acts  like  an 
anffisthetic  (Stille  and  Maisch,  p.  372) ;  and  the  same  is  doubtless  true  of  the  others. 
Now,  anaesthetics  induce  muscular  relaxation  by  deoxidizing  the  blood  ;  and  nicotine 
is  known  to  disorganize  the  red  corpuscles  which  are  the  oxygen  carriers.  It  is  doubt- 
less in  this  way  that,  under  the  slow  action  of  these  poisons,  muscular  relaxation  is 
brought  about.  If  death  be  rapidly  produced  by  curare,  convulsions  occur.  (Stille 
and  Maisch.)  Here  the  motor  nerves  are  paralyzed  before  time  has  been  afforded  for 
the  poison  to  lower  the  irritability  of  the  muscle,  which  passes  into  tonic  or  clonic 
spasms  according  to  its  freedom,  thus  behaving  as  it  *' ought"  to  do.  Is  not  this  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  objection  ? 

But  more  remains  to  be  said.  The  experiments  with  curare  are  not  so  conclusive 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism.  They  were  intended  to  prove  the  independent 
irritability  of  muscle,  which  is  now  generally  an  accepted  fact  among  physiologists. 
M.  Rosenthal  asserts  that  these  experiments  (and  those  of  Kuhne  upon  the  sartorius 
muscle)  do  not  prove  this  ;  which  is  equivalent  to  stating  that  it  is  not  proved  that 
curare  paralyzes  the  motor  nerve  endings. 

More  direct  evidence  upon  this  point  is  that  of  Dr.  Onimus,  who,  not  long  ago, 
'^  read  a  paper  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris,  upon  electro-muscular  contrac- 
tility and  the  action  of  curare.  Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  M.  Claude  Bernard,  Dr. 
Onimus  believed  that  curare  does  not  act  on  all  parts  of  the  motor  nerves,  but  only  on 
their  trunks ;  the  nerve  centres  and  terminal  filaments  being  unaffected. "  (N,  Y.  Med. 
Record,  1880,  p.  73.) 

In  view  of  these  authoritative  opinions  (and  doubtless  of  others  to  which  I  have 
not  access),  it  is  evident  that  this  objection  falls  to  the  ground  and  loses  the  weight 
which  otherwise  might  attach  to  it. 

But  suppose  it  were  established  beyond  doubt  that  the  infiuence  of  the  nerve  were 
completely  eliminated  from  the  muscle  in  any  case,  and  that  the  contractile  protoplas- 
mic masses  of  the  muscle  were  left  wholly  to  themselves,  and  their  life  being  not 
yet  extinct,  that  they  gave  token  of  that  still  flickering  life  when  comparatively  rudely 
assailed  by  a  a  shock  of  electricity  or  a  corrosive  or  injurious  agent, — ^what  then  ?  Such 
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signs  of  irritability,  elicited  under  such  circumstances,  would  not  militate  against  my 
thesis  ;  for  such  would  be  the  behavior  to  be  expected  fipom  still  living  protoplasm, 
wherever  found,  and  would  in  no  way  disprove  the  contention  that  in  the  association, 
of  nerve  and  muscle  in  the  organism  the  rdle  of  the  nerve  is  to  restrain  or  control  the 
protoplasmic  energy  of  the  muscle  so  long  as  their  mutual  relations  continue.  For, 
after  all,  "  the  contraction  of  muscular  tissue  is,  in  fact  a  limited  and  definite  amoeboid 
movement,  in  which  intensity  and  rapidity  are  gained  at  the  expense  of  variety."  (Dr. 
M.  Foster,  '*Phys.,"p.  63.) 

Indeed,  I  think  the  rational  view  of  the  situation  just  depicted  turns  the  argument 
the  other  way  ;  and  tends  to  show  that  in  the  joint  r61e  of  nerve  and  muscle  the  func- 
tion of  the  nerve  ianot  to  goad  or  stimulate  the  muscle  to  contract.  To  supi>06e  this  is 
to  assign  to  nerve  energy  the  relative  value  of  the  fifth  wheel  in  the  coach.  Such  endur- 
ing power  of  contractility  as  the  muscle  here  exhibits  evidently  needs  no  supplementary 
aid  from  the  nerve.  What  it  really  do€8  need,  however,  is  restraint,  control  and  co- 
ordination for  the  purposes  of  the  oiganization  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Other  Objections. — A  further  objection  has  been  suggested,  on  the  ground  that  on 
a  nervous  impulse  reaching  a  muscle,  an  electric  current  is  generated  during  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  ;  but  this  is  an  objection  which 
is  only  of  any  force  on  the  assumption  that  electricity  is  a  stimulant.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  action  taking  place  here  to  show  that  the  electric  current  is  a  stimulant 
rather  than  a  paralyzer.  There  is  simply  a  **  feeing  of  the  forces  in  the  muscle, "  just 
as  the  spark  of  electricity  &ees  the  forces  bound  up  in  gunpowder,  and  so  fires  the 
train.     (Rosenthal,  p.  250.) 

As  for  the  additional  plea  that  nerve  force  and  muscle  force  are  too  much  alike  for 
us  to  consider  one  a  paralyzing  and  the  other  a  contracting  agent ;  that  iis  merely  beg- 
ging the  question.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  regarding  the  nature  of  these  forces  ; 
and  the  intimate  structures  of  nerve  and  muscle  are  so  widely  different  as  to  justify 
the  idea  that  the  product,  so  to  speak,  of  each,  is  equally  diverse. 

This  theory  has  been  objected  to  as  a  proposed  addition  to  the  inhibitory  system  of 
the  text-books.  This  is  a  mistake.  If  the  views  here  enunciated  were  adopted,  the 
huge  incubus  of  the  present  inhibitory  hypothesis  could  be  in  great  part  swept  away, 
to  the  great  advantage  both  of  physiology  and  therapeutics. 

If  it  be  claimed  that  on  the  cutting  of  the  spinal  cord  or  of  a  nerve  trunk,  the 
*^  irritation  "  set  up  at  the  point  of  cutting,  or  the  generation  of  electrical  currents  as 
the  result  of  chemical  change  in  the  transverse  section,  act  as  a  stimulus,  and  that 
contraction  of  the  corresponding  muscle  is  thus  produced,  such  a  claim  must  be 
regarded  as  untenable,  for  the  following  reason  :  The  acts  just  referred  to  cannot  be 
stimulating  acts,  because  they  are  attended  by  precisely  similar  effects  as  are  produced 
in  the  muscle  by  death  from  any  cause,  in  which  condition,  it  is  needless  to  say,  nervous 
activity  is  not  increased.  The  proof  of  this  has  already  been  sufficiently  vouched  fi)r, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  that  all  difficulties  vanish  in  the  light  of  the  theory 
here  advocated.  There  are  very  serious,  if  not  insurmountable,  difficulties  in  the 
theory  of  the  text-books,  as  the  facte  of  the  foregoing  pages  fully  show.  What  I 
daim  is,  that  the  view  here  presented  rests  on  a  rational  basis,  and,  though  presented 
very  inadequately,  and  under  many  disadvantages,  has  the  merit  of  furnishing  a  key 
to  many  obscure  phenomena  in  the  organism,  and  is  entitled  to  the  fair  and  candid 
consideration  of  the  members  of  our  profession. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Love,  of  Atlanta,  GkL,  said : — Mr.  PresideDt,  I  had  hoped  that  some  other 
member  of  this  Section  would  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  discussion.  I  thank  Dr. 
Poole  for  presenting  that  paper— thank  him  in  my  own  individual  behalf,  and  thank 
him  particularly  for  presenting  it  in  printed  form,  as  he  has.  I  have  examined  the 
copy  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  it  shows  no  little  research — ^research  on  a  subject  of 
much  interest  to  physiologists — ^yes,  to  the  profession.  I  hold  that  when  a  man  has 
taken  the  trouble — and  it  is  no  Uttle  trouble — ^to  make  the  research,  gather  the  points, 
weigh  the  issues,  draw  the  deductions  and  compile  the  conclusions  and  suggestions 
that  Dr.  Poole  has  in  this  paper,  he  deserves  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
members  of  the  Section,  but  I  had  hoped  that  some  one  other  than  I  would  have 
been  the  first  to  lead  out  in  the  discussion. 

To  attempt  to  take  up  such  a  paper  and  discuss  the  points  seriatim  is  simply 
impossible,  for  want  of  time ;  hence  my  remarks  must  be  of  the  paper,  and  not  ite 
special  points.  The  manner  in  which  he  handles  his  subject — ^with  gloves  off— makes 
me  think  of  Laymon  Blanchard's  ^^Quarrd  with  Old  Friends,^ ^ 

But  to  the  paper :  I  shall  appreciate  this  paper,  because  on  many  of  the  points 
considered  in  it  I  have  been  frequently  asked,  by  leading  members  of  my  classes, 
about  these  inconsistencies ;  and  for  myself  I  will  say,  too,  that  in  practice  I  have 
found  myself  at  a  loss  in  pathology,  because  the  teachings  of  physiology  and  the  fiicts 
of  pathology  present  such  a  want  of  harmony  that,  in  my  mind,  they  produce  con- 
fusion, and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide  satisfactorily  to  myself  For  instance,  in  one  of 
the  sections  of  the  paper,  treating  of  the  relations  of  the  nerves  and  non-striated 
muscles,  I  have  come  up  with  cases  to  which  we  have  been  taught  to  apply  the  term 
spasmodic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  found  at  or  above  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach.  Is  that  oonditi(Hi  of  contraction  a  spcum  of  the  circular  fibres  or  a  paralysis 
of  the  reflex  inhibitory  power  of  the  nerve  that  inhibits  the  normal  condition  of  the 
muscle  in  the  performance  of  its  frinction  of  keeping  the  cardiac  orifice  closed  ? 
What  is  it,  and  where  is  the  fault?  Is  it  in  the  nerve-increased  action  that  closes 
this  muscular  end-band — or  is  it  in  this  nerve-decreased  action— parm« — ^that  gives 
the  ^''open  sesame  "  to  this  gastric  portal?  I  have  met  with  cases  of  this  character 
about  which  I  could  not  clear  up  my  pathology,  hence  could  not  feel  clear  in  my 
therapeutia. 

Agam,  in  cases  of  spasmodic  croup  I  have  been  at  a  loss.  We  have  two  sets  of 
muscles  there  regulating  the  movement  in  these  crico-ar3^^oid  cartilages,  with  nerve 
supply  frx)m  the  motor  filaments  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  of  the  pneumogastric — one 
set  holds  the  glottis  open,  the  other  closes  it.  Now  in  spasmodic  croup,  so  called, 
what  is  the  action  ?  Is  it  spagmodic  contraction  in  the  one  set,  or  nerve  paresis  in 
the  other?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  the  doctor's  "quarrel  with  old 
friends" — as  Lajrmon  Blanchard  would  express  it — is  calculated  to  clear  up,  by 
springing  the  issues  and  settling  the  physiological  questions  upon  which  the  solution 
of  the  pathological  problems  must  be  based. 

Still  another  case  in  point  pops  up  in  my  mind  just  here,  to  which,  if  my  time 
will  permit,  I  will  refier.  It  is  that  condition  of  the  bronchial  capillaries,  the  minute 
ramifications — ^bronchioles — ^which  we  so  often  find  so  annoying  to  patient  and  prac- 
titioner, that  comes  up  reflexly  frY)m  uterine  disturbances  or  menstrual  derangement 
Now,  I  am  fr-ank  to  admit  that  in  many  of  these  nervous  phenomena,  upon  the  teach- 
ings of  die  phymologists,  when  they  are  brought  ade  by  side  with  the  positive  patho- 
logical conditions  we  find  to  exist  unmistakably  then. and  there,  the  physiological 
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explanations  are  more  confounding  to  me  than  the  pathological  facts.  Look,  if  you 
please,  to  the  explanation  given  hy  Brown-S^qoard  in  his  theoiy  of  the  cause  of  the 
rhythmical  action  of  the  heart  Stating  that  he  beUeves  that  its  rhythm  depends 
upon  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  then  instituting  a  series  of  experiments  to  prove 
his  position,  by  vivisection  and  otherwise — ^the  details  of  which  I  have  no  time  to 
give — proves  much  more  conclusively  that  the  heart's  rhythmic  action  depends  upon 
oxygen  than  upon  the  carbonic  acid  for  which  he  is  contending. 
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THIRD  DAY. 


Dr.  Wm.  Abram  Lovb,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  U.  S.  A.,  presented  a  paper— 

ON  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  RED  BLOOD  CORPUSCLES  AND  THE 
ORIGIN  OF  NERVE  FORCE  FROM  THE  MAGNETIC 
CONDITION  OF  THE  OXYGEN  OF  THE 
ATMOSPHERIC  AIR.   • 

SUB  LA  FONCTION  DBS   CORPUSCULES   ROUaES   DU   I^ANQ,  BT  L'ORIGINE  DB 

FORCB  NBRVBUSB  DB  LA  CONDITION  MAGN^TIQUE  DB 

L'OXYGENB  DANS  L'AIR  ATMOSPH^RIQUB. 

iTBEB  DIE  FUNKTION  DEB  BOTHEN  BLUTK6'RFEBCHEN  UND  DEN  UB8PBUNG  DEB  NEB- 

YBNKBAFT  AUS  DIM  MAGNETISCHEN  ZU8TANDE  DBS  8AUEB8T0FFES 

IN  DEB  ATM08PHABI8CHEN  LUFT. 

In  OQT  search  after  tmth  it  will  be  conceded  that  demonstrable  fiu!ts  will  be  accepted 
in  evidence,  whether  sach  &ctB  have  been  established  as  the  results  of  recent  research, 
or  were  the  froits  of  investigations  in  the  distant  past,  provided  they  remain  uncontro- 
verted  or  are  still  sosceptible  of  demonstration. 

The  inquiring  mind  of  man  has,  in  all  ages,  led  him  forward  in  his  inquiries  into 
the  unknown.  Such  investigations  have  often  led  to  the  disooveiy  of  fletcts  in  the  laws 
governing  forces,  regulating  conditions  or  establishing  principles.  These  things  may 
be  recognized  as  &ctB,  and  still  may  serve  no  special  purpose  until  such  time  as  they 
may  be  applied  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  ends.  It  was  a  fact  observed  from 
the  beginning  that  the  application  of  fire  to  water  would  result  in  the  production 
of  steam,  but  many  ages  elapsed  before  that  steam  was  harnessed  up  and  made  to  bear 
our  burdens  and  do  our  bidding.  Michael  Faraday,  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  century, 
demonstrated,  in  fact,  the  principles  in  electro-magnetism  upon  which  the  electro-mag- 
netic telegraph  and  the  telephone  were  constructed.  Still,  it  was  many  years  before 
tiiese  principles  were  applied  in  the  development  of  the  apparatus  that  annihilates  time 
and  space,  and  brings  mind  and  mind  together  from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 

Facts  are  established,  principles  are  discovered,  but  their  value  and  application  is 
often  delayed  awaiting  other  discoveries.  This  same  Michael  Faraday,  about  the  same 
time,  discovered  and  pointed  out  the  relative  magnetic  and  dia-magnetic  intensity  of  some 
of  the  gases  and  their  binary  compounds. 

It  serves  my  purpoee  to  give  you  just  here  his  figures.    They  i 


MagntHe  hUtntUg,  Dia^Magnetie  IntmtUg, 

Oxygen. 17.5  to  3.4    Hydrogen 0.1 

Air 3.4  Ammonia  (NH,)« 0.5 

defiant  gas  (0,0,) 0.6  Cyanogen  (NC,) 0.1> 

Nitrogen.. 0.3 

It  win  be  readily  seen  by  this  table  that  oxygen  is  an  electric  or  magnetic  bearer, 
varying  in  its  tension  firom  17.5  to  3.4. 
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Researches  have  demonstrated  that  oxygen,  among  the  gases,  takes  the  place  or 
bears  the  same  relation  to  electro-magnetism  that  iron  does  among  the  metals — 
capable  of  being  charged  with  electricity,  varying  in  intensity,  as  given  above. 

The  well-known  experiment  of  passing  a  cnrrent  of  electricity  through  a  volume 
of  oxygen,  converting  it  into  a  condition  of  nascent  oxygen  or  ozone — a  state  of  the 
highest  intensity,  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  -is  too  familiar  to  yon  all  to 
require  further  allusion.  But  what  is  the  effect  of  the  condensation,  or  the  rarefaction, 
of  oxygen,  or  of  the  atmospheric  air?  We  estimate  the  amount  of  oxygen  of  the  air- 
in  round  numbers,  for  the  sake  of  convenience— at  one-fifth,  20  per  cent.,  with  a  pres- 
sure of  15  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  A  very  little  calculation  will  exhibit  the  effect 
upon  its  tension  under  an  increase  or  decrease  of  pressure. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  have — 

Perotnt.fif 
Oxygen.     Pretawr;  TsnHom. 

One  atmosphere 20  1  =  20 

Two  atmospheres 20  2  =  40 

Three        "     *    20  3  =  60 

Four          "          20  4  =  80 

Five          "•       20  5  =  100 

Oxygen... 100  1  =  100 

One-half  atmosphere 20  J  =  10 

One-fifth          **           20  |  =  4   • 

( Vide  Draper^s  "  Medical  Physics.") 

From  this  table  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  tension  of  the  atmosphere  is 
dependent  upon  two  iactois:  1st,  The  amount  of  pressure,    £d.  The  amount  of  oxygen. 

With  these  premises,  I  shall  pass  to  the  question: — 

The  Function  of  the  Bed  Blood  Corpuscles, — In  treating  this  subject  it  is  desired  to 
present  more  particularly  some  thoughts  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles seem  to  be  the  floating  medium  for  transporting  the  electric  or  solar  force  that 
is  necessary  for  supplying  nerve  force  in  sustaining  and  maintaining  vital  action. 

These  thoughts  have  resulted  ^m  experimental  investigation,  close  observation  of 
the  results  of  experiments  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  the  correlation  of  acknowledged 
facts  and  established  principles,  and  should  they  not  be  considered  orthodox,  I  beg 
you,  for  the  cause's  sake,  to  bear  with  me  patiently  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
better  lights  in  this  search  after  truth. 

I  will  not  insult  your  intelligence  by  repeating  here  what  is  well  known  to  you 
all,  of  the  action  and  function  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles;  but,  as  a  basis  and  a  start- 
ing point,  quote  from  a  text-book  acknowledged  in  this  countiy  and  Europe. 

Kirke  says,  *'The  important  use  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  is  in  relation  to 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  the  lungs  and  its  conveyance  to  the  tissues.  How 
£eur  the  red  corpuscles  are  actually  concerned  in  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  is  quite 
unknown." 

That  the  red  blood  corpuscles  are  the  carriers  of  oxygen  firom  the  atmospheric  air 
through  the  lungs  to  the  tissues,  is  a  &ct  admitted  by  all,  but  when  we  consider  or 
attempt  to  consider  their  further  function,  it  is  essential  that  we  extend  our  investiga- 
tion— that  we  go  back  and  investig9,te  that  oxygen;  what  is  it,  how  does  it  support  life, 
sustain  the  vital  forces  and  bring  about  the  phenomena  of  the  nervous  system  resulting 
from  its  introduction  into  the  lungs  ? 

In  anticipation  of  the  question.  What  is  oxygen  ?  I  have  given  you  in.  the  outset 
of  this  paper,  from  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  England's  great  electrician  and 
chemist,  that  particular  magnetic  condition  of  it  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  It  has  been  shown  that  it  is  magnetic, 
bearing  a  tension  varying  from  17.5  to  3.4  under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  and,  as 
demonstrated  of  atmospheric  air,  with  the  increase  or  the  decrease  of  the  density  there 
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was,  in  a  oorreBponding  ratio,  as  under  Marriott's  law,  an  increase  or  a  decrease  of  this 
magnetic  tension. 

Floating  ont  through  our  southern  balmy  air  at  the  evening  twilight,  in  their  season, 
may  be  seen  sailing,  like  meteoric  showers,  lighting  up  the  way,  multitudes  of  fireflies 
— Ugktning  httgs,  as  they  are  called.  These  little  insects  interested  me  in  my  childhood, 
as  they  interest  all  children  in  the  chase  after  them,  and  they  interest  me  now,  for 
they  serve  me  a  purpose  in  illustration.  Placed  under  the  lens,  it  is  found  that,  with 
each  inhalation,  their  almost  transparent  tissues  become  luminous.  The  light  is,  when 
first  emitted,  quite  bright  and  not  unlike  an  electric  aura,  and,  as  it  £EMles  a  little,  there 
is  seen  leaping  through  the  deeper  tissues  little  electrio-spark-like  lights,  as  it  fades 
away  after  these  intermittent  illuminations.  I  have  often  fancied  that  the  arterializa- 
tion,  the  oxygenization,  the  electrification,  if  you  please,  of  the  blood  must  be  like 
this — an  electrification  of  a  free  corpuscular  tissue  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  transparent 
insectivorous  connected  tissues  on  the  other.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  such  is  not 
the  case;  be  this  as  it  may,  it  will  serve  my  purpose  for  illustration,  and  I  will  beg  that 
you  bear  it  in  mind  as  such  while  we  proceed. 

One  function  of  the  red  blood  corpuscle  is  recognized  to  be,  to  bear  oxygen  from  the 
lungs  to  the  tissues,  and  Draper  says,  ^ '  Although  oxygen  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  life,  it  must  be  used  in  the  diluted  condition  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  air.  When 
breathed  in  the  unmixed  state,  it  stimtUcUes  the  nervous  system  strongly ^  and  finally  causes 
death.  [Italics  my  own.  ]  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Broughton  showed  that  rabbits  died  in 
fiDom  six  to  twelve  hourly  when  kept  in  pure  oxygen.  Despite  the  noxious  action  of  pure 
oxygen,  animals  will  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  that  gas  three  times  as  long  as  they  will  live 
in  an  equal  volume  of  atmospheric  air.  * '  (Draper's  *  *  Med.  Physics, "  p.  158. )  It  is  wel  1 
known  to  you  that  a  dog  poisoned  by  the  inhalation  of  condensed  oxygen  becomes  as 
rigid  as  if  carved  from  wood.  It  is  equally  well  known  to  you  that  the  effects  of  this 
substance  on  the  human  system  assimilates  very  closely  the  convulsions  of  tetanus  and 
epilepsy,  as  well  as  those  of  the  toxic  action  of  strychnia  and  of  phenic  acid.  As  pointed 
out  above,  with  the  increase  of  pressure  on  or  the  increase  of  oxygen  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, we  have  increase  of  magnetic  tension. 

There  may  be  found  a  veiy  striking  and  impressive  illustration  of  this,  and  its 
effects  on  combustion  as  well  as  on  the  human  system,  in  the  results 'to  the  workmen 
who  worked  in  the  caissons  sunk  for  laying  the  foundations  for  the  railroad  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis,  a  few  years  since. 

As  the  workmen  descended  with  their  work,  the  pneumatic  pressure  in  the  caissons 
increased  apace,  imtil  they  were  working  under  the  pressure  of  two,  and  then  on  to  three 
atmo^heres.    Then  the  tension  was  increased  from  twenty — the  normal — ^up  to  sixty. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  increase  of  pressure  and  of  tension  ?  The  candles  used 
by  the  workmen  burned  out  with  an  increasing  rapidity  until,  at  last,  under  the  higher 
pressure,  they  were  consumed  in  one-fourth  the  time.  On  the  men,  as  they  descended 
deeper  and  deeper,  with  the  continually  increasing  pressure  and  tension,  the  effects  were 
most  deleterious— a  train  of  nervous  symptoms  were  developed,  closely  resembling 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  from  which  many  of  them  died  in  a  few  minutes  or  a  few 
hours.  Here  the  combustion  in  the  candles  increased  fourfold — ^was  there  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  physiological  (or,  if  you  please,  pathological)  combustion  in  the 
systems  of  the  workmen  t  Not  at  all ;  their  temperatures  did  not  indicate  it — ^it  was  from 
a  train  of  symptoms  indicating  disturbances  in  the  nervous  system  that  their  death 
arose.  Apropos^  M.  Bert  says,  '^  When  I  for  the  first  time  saw  a  sparrow  under  the 
influence  of  condensed  oxygen,  and  suffering  violent  convulsions,  I  thought  that  the 
intra-organic  oxidation  must  produce  exaggeration  in  the  temperature.  Imagine  my 
surprise  when  the  thermometer  showed  exactly  the  opposite  result.''  (Quoted  by 
Diaper,  "Med.  Physics,"  p.  205.) 
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I  will  not  farther  multiply  these  illnstrations.  Sufficient  has  been  presented  here 
to  direct  your  minds  to  this  one  point,  and  that  is,  that  when  the  blood  corpuscles  bear 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  from  the  lungs  to  the  systemic  capillaries,  and 
thence  to  the  tissues,  they  bear  that  oxygen  charged  toith  that  magnetic  force  first  pointed 
out  by  Faraday,  and  that  that  charge  is  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  per  cent, 
pressure  or  magnetic  tension  of  the  oxygen  inhaled.  Not  only  this,  but  when  that 
oxygen  is  given  off  in  exchange  in  the  systemic  capillary  system,  then  and  there  is 
dischaiged  at  the  same  time  that  tnagneHc  or  dedric  force  which  is  taken  up  by  the  end 
organs  or  peripheral  terminals  of  the  nerves,  and  becomes  to  the  nerve  system  its  source 
of  supply — a  feeder  force,  so  to  speak— to  be  modified  and  stored  in  the  nerve  centres 
— the  storehouses  of  the  nervous  system — ^for  future  use.  Furthermore,  when  the 
tension  of  the  atmosphere  is  increased  by  any  of  the  causes  alluded  to  above,  these 
nerve  centres  receive  an  over-charge  that  may  lead  to  the  patholo^cal  conditions  and  a 
train  of  nervous  symptoms  that  pirove  more  or  less  speedily  fatal.  What  should  this 
teach  us  as  to  the  flmction  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  ? 

If  the  surchaige  firom  increased  tension  of  the  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen  breathed 
produces  the  surchaige  in  the  nerve  centres,  inducing  these  pathol(>gical  efibcts,  must 
we  not,  on  the  same  line,  and  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  arrive  at  the  oondunon 
that,  at  a  norttud  tensumj  the  same  changes  and  chaiges  take  place,  giving  a  physio- 
logical or  normal  charge  to  these  nerve  centres  ? 

Physiologists  have  taught  that  a  nerve  centre  is  a  collection  of  ganglionic  cells, 
capable  of  originating  nerve  force,  and  of  receiving  and  of  transmitting  impressions. 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  never  been  satisfied  with  that  word — originaHng — ^in  that 
connection. 

So  &r  I  have  alluded  more  particularly  to  the  efifects  of  increased  pressure  and 
tension.  What  is  the  effect  of  rarefaction  and  reduction  of  tension  ?  The  answer  to 
this  may  be  summed  up  into  just  this — it  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  the  red  hhod  cor- 
puscles. Either  of  these  conditions  lead  to  a  reduction  of  nerve  force.  This  is  illus- 
trated on  a  laige  scale  by  the  rarefied  air  of  the  great  Mexican  plateau,  where  the 
diminished  tension  brings  an  an»mic  and  neurasthenic  type  to  all  forms  of  disease,  as 
their  physicians  will  testify. 

There  are  many  symptoms  of  mal  des  moniagnes  and  of  balloon  sickness  in  the  dis- 
turbances in  digestion,  respiration,  circulation  and  locomotion,  resulting  from  rarefiM> 
tion  and  loss  of  tension,  that  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  review  and  apply  in 
support  of  the  argument,  did  time  permit.  There  are  some  points  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  malaria  that  may  serve  to  illustiate  this  idea,  and  with  your  permission  I 
will  strive  to  make  them  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible.  In  doing  this,  I  must  quote 
again  fh>m  Draper.  He  says  (p.  134) :  "  When  it  is  deemed  proper  to  drain  a  marsh, 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  carry  the  operation  out  as  late  as  possible  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  and  still  leave  sufficient  time  to  give  the  soil  an  upturning  before  it  J&eezes. 
Thus,  the  winter  air,  charged,  as  it  is,  with  ozone,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  material  from  which  malarial  emanations  arise  and  exert  its  destruc- 
tive action  upon  it  In  no  case  should  a  marsh  be  either  drained  or  its  bed  exposed 
io  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer  sun." 

Now  this  quotation  will  serve  to  direct  your  mind  to  a  point  I  desire  to  make  plidn. 
This  question  of  malaria  is  one  of  no  little  importance  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
Dr.  Draper  gives  us  good  advice  on  the  question  of  drainage,  etc.,  but  let  us  follow  up 
the  idea.  If  the  marsh  is  drained  in  midsummer,  a  process  of  vegetable  decomposi- 
tion is  set  up,  that  is  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen,  and  this  magnetic  force— 
this  vital  force  of  the  atmosphere — within  a  given  space.  In  that  area  a  contest  arises  ; 
on  the  one  hand  is  a  mass  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  demanding  this  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  to  oxidize,  and  the  magnetic  force  to  carry  on  the  work;  on  the  other 
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hand  is  the  man  whose  hlootl  tissue  is  demanding  the  oxygen  to  oxygenize  its  corpus- 
cles, and  his  nerve  system  demanding  the  magnetic  force  to  keep  up  its  supply  of  nerve 
force;  and  so  the  contest  continues,  resulting  in  the  devitalization  of  the  air,  by  reason 
of  the  superior  affinity  of  the  decomposing  vegetable  matter  for  the  oxygen.  The 
blood  corpuscles  reduce  in  vitality,  the  nerve  forces  are-  depressed,  and,  as  a  result, 
you  have  the  effects  generally  attributed  to  malaria.  The  vital  force  of  the  atmo- 
sphere has  been  reduced  apace  with  the  reduction  of  the  magnetic  intensity  of  its 
oxygen,  as  is  Illustrated  in  the  figures  of  reduction  from  17.5  to  3.4,  according  to  the 
demand  made  upon  it.  Why  leave  the  drainage  for  the  winter  ?  For  two  reasons  : 
One,  the  decomposition,  with  the  reduced  temperature,  would  go  on  with  less  rapidity  ; 
the  other  because  the  atmosphere  in  winter  contained  more  ozone,  was  of  higher  mag- 
netic tension,  and  could  furnish  the  oxygen  and  magnelic  tension  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  carry  on  the  slow  process  of  combustion  in  the  vegetable  matter  and  supply  equally 
the  demands  for  the  chemioo-vital  combustion  in  the  man. 

This  will  account  to  you  for  the  broken-down  blood  tissue,  the  neurasthenic  condi- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  vitiated  condition  of  functional  action  in  the  secret- 
ing glands  and  membranes  in  the  malarial  regions  of  this  and  other  countries. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  contrast,  just  here,  this  state  of  things  with  that  found 
in  midwinter,  when  the  eastern  winds  come  to  us  charged  with  ozone  in  a  condition  of 
the  highest  magnetic  tension.  Mark  the  difference  in  the  effects  upon  the  system.  The 
red  blood  courses  its  way  ftdly  charged,  bearing  a  tension  that,  within  bounds,  buoys  up 
the  system,  giving  strength  of  nerve  and  muscle — that  of  perfect  health.  But  when 
the  surcharge  comes  we  find  the  nervous  system  exhibiting  evidences  of  tension  often 
terminating  in  formidable  disturbances,  as  influenzas,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  rheu- 
matism, neuralgias,  and  other  diseases  neurasthenic  in  character. 

I  may  allude  en  passant  to  the  experiments  going  to  show  that  the  power  of  muscular 
contraction  is  dependent  upon  and  regulated  by  the  condition  and  the  quantity  of 
arterial  blood  supplied  to  the  muscular  tissue.  There  are  some  questions  pertaining  to 
the  correlation  of  physical  and  vital  forces,  presented  by  those  who  delight  to  make 
experiments  and  observations  upon  such  subjects,  that,  as  I  conceive,  may  be  more 
8atis£M^rily  solved  by  the  adoption  of  these  views  regarding  the  functional  action  of 
the  red  blood  corpuscles  than  by  any  other  line  of  investigation  it  has  as  yet  been  my 
good  fortune  to  strike,  with  all  the  researches  that  years  and  their  opportunities  have 
enabled  me  to  make. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  in  presenting  this  paper,  I  do  so  being 
myself  in  search  of  truth.  In  tracing,  as  I  do,  the  origin  of  nerve  force,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  the  means  for  its  supply  and  perpetuation,  back  through  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles to  the  electricity  of  the  atmospheric  air  and,  for  that  matter,  to  the  solar  rays, 
if  you  please,  I  do  so  with  becoming  reverence;  for  in  doing  this  there  is  shown  not 
only  the  relation,  but  that  the  same  power,  the  same  force,  that  propels  the  corpuscle 
r^ulates  the  solar  centre  and  system  from  which  the  force  may  emanate — all  dependent 
upon  the  fiat  of  the  power  that  spoke  it  into  being — and  brings  us  into  closer  relation 
with  that  power  whose  many  mysteries  and  mysterious  ways  we  are  not  yet  permitt^ 
to  know.  In  the  great  beyond  they  may  not  be  mysteries.  And  now,  in  conclusion,  I 
will  say  ^^ Lex  scripta  manet.^^  And  if  what  I  have  written  shall  meet  your  approval, 
and  you  shall  in  the  end,  after  thorough  investigation,  adopt  these  ideas,  finding  them 
correct,  I  will  have  accomplished  my  object  and  be  glad.  But  should  you  see  fit  to 
differ  with  me  in  these  views,  I  will  only  say  that  I  will  be  most  happy — while  prosecut- 
ing this  search  after  truth,  in  which  we  are  all  engaged — I  will  be  most  happy  to  have 
you  pomt  me  to  the  error  of  my  way,  and  show  me  the  better. 
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THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ELEMENTARY  FIBRES. 

D£  LA  PHYSIOLOGIE  DES  FIBRES  ELEMENTAIRES. 

TIBER  DIE  PHYSIOLOGIE  DER  ELEMENTAREN  FASEBN. 

BY  J.  H.  WYTHE,  M.D.,  F.R.M.8., 
Professor  of  Histology  In  Cooper  Medical  College,  San  Francisco,  California. 

In  the  physiology  of  a  centary  ago  fibres  played  a  very  important  part  Thus,  Haller, 
in  his  "  First  Lines  of  Physiology, "  declares  that  the  solid  parts  of  the  body  consist  of 
fibres,  arranged  in  parallel  lines  or  in  layers,  and  an  unorganized  gluten  fVom  which 
the  fibres  were  originally  formed.  Others  regarded  the  tissues  as  made  up  of  granules, 
globules,  fibres  and  membranes.  In  1835  Dtgardin  discovered  that  the  lower  animals 
were  characterized  by  the  possession  of  a  contractile  substance,  which  he  termed 
"sarcode.'*  Max  Schultze  afterward,  in  1861,  showed  that  this  substance  formed  not 
only  the  bodies  of  the  Infhsoria,  but  also  the  contents  of  animal  cells.  He  called  it 
Protoplasm.  For  this  substance,  in  its  living  state,  Dr.  Beale  proposed  the  word  Bio- 
plasm, 

In  1838  Schleiden  and  Schwann  taught  the  origin  of  all  tissues  in  cells,  and  finom  that 
time  the  cell  doctrine  has  been  considered  to  be  the  basis  of  minute  anatomy.  Those 
authors  considered  the  origin  of  the  cells  to  be  from  a  fluid  plasma,  or  blastema,  but 
Virchow,  in  1852,  discovered  that  the  cells  have  primary  vitality,  and  that  each  cell 
originated  from  a  preceding  one.     Hence  the  aphorism,  *^  Omnis  ceUula  e  eellula,^^ 

The  cell,  as  described  by  these  investigators,  was  a  vesicle  composed  of  a  transparent 
membrane,  within  which  was  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  substance  containing  a  more  soUd 
body,  which  was  called  the  nucleus.  Within  the  nucleus,  the  nucleolus,  a  still  smaller 
body,  was  sometimes  found.  Max  Schultze  showed  that  an  external  membrane  was 
not  an  essential  part  of  the  cell,  but  that  the  individual  elements  of  organization  are 
masses  of  a  living,  jelly-like  substance.  BrUcke  (1861),  and  afterward  Strieker  (in 
1868),  proved  that  the  nucleus  was  oft^n  absent,  and  that  living  matter  in  the  oi^ganism 
exists  as  a  pellucid  jelly,  in  which  nuclei  and  granules  were  secondary  products. 

The  great  improvement  made  in  the  optical  part  of  microscopes  since  that  time,  as 
well  as  in  microscopic  technology,  and  especially  the  methods  of  jstaining  tissues  with 
carmine,  logwood,  aniline  dyes,  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  gold,  have  led  to  con- 
siderable advancement  in  histology.  The  cell,  which  was  formerly  considered  to  be  a 
mass  of  structureless  jelly,  is  now  known  to  be  a  network  of  fine  fibres  of  semi-fluid, 
living  matter,  having  at  the  junction  of  the  fibres  nodules,  or  lai^  masses  of  the 
same  matter,  which  give  it  a  granular  appearance.  In  the  meshes  of  this  network, 
fluid  nutriment  and  efiete  matters  may  fteely  circulate.  A  similar  living  network  is 
found  in  many  tissues  and  organs  which  are  generally  described  as  of  more  simple 
composition.  Heitzman,  Elsberg,  and  others  claim  that  this  network  is  continuous 
through  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body. 

In  the  proliferation  of  nucleated  cells  it  has  been  shown  by  Flemming,  Klein  and 
others  that  the  fibrils  of  the  nucleus  show  complicated  movements  and  changes  pre- 
vious to  the  division  of  the  cell  itself. 

This  general  outline  of  the  progress  of  research  is  sufficient  to  suggest  that  the  cell 
doctrine  in  physiology,  based  upon  former  ideas  of  cell  structure,  requires  considerable 
modification.  This  will  appear  more  evidently  when  we  consider  the  number  and 
variety  of  tissues  in  which  elementary  living  matter  exhibits  itself  in  the  fibrillar  or 
reticular  form. 
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However  important  to  the  animal  organism  may  be  the  functions  of  separate  masses, 
or  particles,  of  living  matter — the  so-called  cells — microscopical  observation  reveals  to 
us  that  the  tendency  of  such  particles  is  toward  the  formation  of  fibres,  and  to  the 
weaving  together  of  such  fibres  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  differentiation  of 
function.  In  every  tissue  a  fibrous  arrangement  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  and 
as  we  increase  the  magnifying  power  or  the  delicacy  of  our  methods  of  preparation,  this 
morphological  fact  becomes  more  evident.  It  must  necessarily  have  a  physiol(>gical 
signification.  The  production  of  fibre  is  the  highest  morphological  expression  of  living 
matter. 

Fibrillar  and  reticular  structure  may  be  found  in  red  and  white  blood  cells  ;  in  epi- 
thelial cells  and  their  nuclei  ;  in  endothelial  cells  ;  in  eveiy  form  of  connective  tissue  ; 
in  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscle,  and  in  nerve  axes  and  ganglia.  In  Klein's 
*^  Atlas  of  Histology,"  Plate  xv  shows  cells  of  unstriped  musde,  with  a  central 
bundle  of  fibrils,  or  contractile  part,  connected  with  an  intra-nudear  network,  and 
Melland  {Quarterlp  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  July,  1885)  has  demonstrated,  by 
his  method  of  gold  staining,  an  intra-cellular  network  in  striped  muscle  fibre — a  series 
of  reticulated  discs,  connected  by  longitudinal  fibrils.  Luys  says  (*^  The  Brain  and  its 
Functions,''  1882),  of  the  cells  of  nerve  ganglia,  '*  that  this  substance,  which  we  call  the. 
protoplasm  of  the  cell,  is  formed  by  a  true  tissue  oiganized  in  a  special  manner ;  that 
this  tissue,  consisting  of  very  delicate  fibiillse  interlaced  like  the  wicker-work  of  an 
ozier  basket,  has  a  tendency  to  agglomerate  toward  the  nucleus  of  the  oeU,  which  thus 
becomes  a  true  point  of  concentration ;  that  the  nudeus  itself  is  not  homogeneous ; 
that  it  is  endowed  with  a  special  structure,  radiated  in  appearance,  and  that,  lastly, 
the  nucleolus,  considered  as  the  final  expression  of  the  unity  of  the  nerve  cell,  is,  in  its 
turn,  divisible  into  secondary  filaments."  These  references  suffice  to  show  the  general 
prevalence  of  fibrous  reticulation  and  its  physiological  importance. 

Bioplasm,  or  living  protoplasm,  which  is  the  basis  of  living  fibre,  is  a  semi-fluid, 
homogeneous  substance,  having  peculiar  motions  and  properties.  In  addition  to  its 
changes  of  shape,  and  movement  from  place  to  place,  seen  by  the  microscope  in  every 
amoeboid  particle,  there  are  inherent  motions  of  its  molecules  witnessed  by  means  of  the 
flow  of  accidental  granules,  or  vacuoles,  which  are  carried  along  by  its  current.  Thus, 
in  the  hair  cells  of  vallisneria  and  other  plants,  the  streaming  movement  may  be  seen  in 
thread-like  masses  circulating  around  the  cell  cavity.  What  is  known  as  contraction  or 
expansion  of  living  fibre,  is  simply  the  relative  distance  of  its  molecules  from  each  other, 
and  although  so  elementary  a  function  of  living  matter,  it  differs  so  much  from  ordinary 
vibration,  or  contraction  in  inorganic  substances,  that  no  proper  comparison  can  be  insti- 
tuted between  them.  The  molecular  movements  of  living  fibre  vary  according  to  the 
character  of  the  reticulation.  Thus,  in  the  axis  cylinder  of  nerves  there  is  room  only 
for  a  simple  oscillatory  motion,  while  in  the  reticular  fibres  of  the  sense  organs,  and  in 
the  reticulation  of  living  matter  in  the  ganglia,  the  movements  are  more  complex  and 
varied.  We  can  readily  conceive  that  a  movement  excited  in  the  peripheral  network 
may  be  transmitted  by  the  nerve  axis  to  the  ganglionic  reticulum,  and  thence  through 
other  axes  to  the  muscular  fibre,  producing  what  is  called  reflex  nervous  action.  The 
nodular  reticulum  of  the  so-called  discs  of  striated  muscle  also  (shown  by  Melland), 
when  excited  to  vital  contraction  by  the  molecular  changes  in  nervous  fibres,  will,  of 
necessity,  shorten  the  longitudinal  fibres  between  the  discs.  We  may  thus  explain  the 
mode  of  action  in  voluntary  muscle.  In  a  similar  way,  Klein's  description  of  involun- 
tary muscle  fibre  shows  bow  its  action  may  be  readily  conceived.  The  present  status 
of  histology  thus  tends  to  remove  from  the  sphere  of  mystery  what  has  been  known  as 
nervous  influence  and  muscular  action,  and  resolves  them  into  simple  physical  contrac- 
tions of  an  elementary  fibre  in  which  the  power  of  life  is  incarnated.    This  elemental 
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bioplasmic  fibre  is  so  generally  distribated  in  the  ▼arions  tissues  as  to  suggest  the  thought 
that  its  properties  constitute  the  true  physiological  unit  of  organic  life.  Its  power  of 
vital  contractility  will  account  for  nervous  and  muscular  motions,  and  it  needs  only  to 
consider  it  endowed  with  selective  power  in  order  to  understand  the  process  of  secretion 
also.  It  may  be  that  in  the  physiology  of  the  f\iture  we  shall  no  longer  speak  of  a 
mystical  nervous  influence,  or  of  muscular  contraction,  but  acknowledge  the  power  of 
living  matter  to  do  that  which  the  non-living  can  never  do. 
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FOURTH  DAY. 


Dr.  W.  HuTSON  Ford,  of  St  Louis,  Mo. ,  presented  a  paper— 

ON  THE  NORMAL  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  THE  ALCOHOLIC  FER- 
MENTATION OF  HEPATIC  SUGAR  IN  THE  ECONOMY. 

SUE  L'ACCOMPLISSEMBNT  NORMAL  DB  LA  FERMENTATION  ALCOOLIQUE  DU 
SUCRE  H^PATIQUE  DANS  L'ORGANISME. 

UBER  DIE  NORMALE  AUSBILDUNG  DEE  ALKOHOLISCHEN  GAHBUNG  DES 
LEBERZUCKEBS  IM  ORGANISMUS. 


More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  (1764)  Willis  announced  that  the  urine  of  diabetes 
was  saocharine.  This  malady,  not  yet  distinguished  firom  simple  polyuria,  was  known 
to  Celsus,  Aieteeus  and  Galen.  In  confirmation  of  the  statement  of  WiUis,  the  exist- 
ence of  sugar  in  the  urine  in  grave  and  lethal  forms  of  diabetes  was  demonstrated  by 
Pool  and  Dobson,  and  three  years  later  by  Cowley.  A^r  this  (1778)  much  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  valuable  contributions  relating  to  it  were  published  by 
BoUo,  Prout,  Bell,  Nicolas,  Guedeville,  Dupuytren  and  Th6nard,  and  Contoar  (1844). 
From  1841  to  1846  M.  Bouchardat  contributed  several  papers,  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  enlighten  the  pathology  of  the  affection  by  an  ingenious  theory  of  its  origin. 
Bouchardat  maintained  that  the  sugar  in  the  urine  is  derived  exclusively  from  the 
starchy  matters  of  the  food,  and  is  formed  by  a  pathological  process  in  the  stomach, 
too  rapidly  for  abstraction  in  the  blood,  while  normally  the  saccharification  of  starch 
is  effected  throughout  the  length  of  the  small  intestine,  so  that  the  resultant  glucose  is 
absorbed  gradually  into  the  blood  and  oommensurately  destroyed  in  that  fluid. 

Bouchardat's  theory  fails  to  take  into  account  a  well-known  and  characteristic 
feature  of  diabetes,  viz.,  that  when  the  disease  is  severe  or  advanced,  the  quantity  of 
sugar  voided  is  considerably  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  starch  and  other 
carbohydrates  ingested.  This  important  consideration,  plainly  showing  that  Bouchardat 
had  not  grasped  all  the  facts,  perhaps  not  even  the  fundamental  ones,  ftimished  the 
earliest  motive  for  the  masterly  investigations  of  Claude  Bernard,  which  date  from 
1843. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1848  that  Bernard  published  his  first  results,  viz.,  that, 

1.  Sugar  may  exist  in  the  organism  independently  of  alimentation,  and  that, 

2.  The  liver  is  an  oigan  which  produces  sugar. 

In  1853  a  formal  monograph  upon  the  subject  api>eared,  entitled,  '^  Nouvelle  fonction 
dn  foie,"  and  a  volume  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  College  of  France  in  1854  and  1855, 
was  published  in  the  latter  year.  Some  years  later  (1857)  Bernard  announced  the 
isolation  of  the  glycogenic  matter. 

The  cardinal  facts  established  by  Bernard,  were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  always  contains  sugar. 

2.  The  blood  of  the  vena  ported  of  a  fasting  animal,  or  of  one  fed  upon  a  purely 
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animal  diet,  never  contains  sugar,  except  as  due  to  accidental  reflux  from  the  liver 
after  opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  to  muscular  movements  of  the  animal,  etc 

3.  Sugar  always  exists  normally  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  and  only  disappears  » 
short  time  before  death  by  inanition,  or  in  certain  morbid  states. 

4.  The  systemic  blood  contains  no  sugar  during  abstinence,  but  does  so  during 
digestion. 

5.  The  blood  of  the  liver,  hepatic  veins,  ascending  cava  and  right  ventricle  is  always 
normally  saccharine. 

6.  Sugar  disappears  in  the  lungs  in  fasting  animals ;  and  in  animals  in  digestion, 
almost  entirely  in  those  organs,  and  eventually,  in  the  blood  mass ;  no  sugar  being 
excreted  in  the  normal  condition. 

7.  The  highest  temperature  of  the  animal  body  exists  at  the  point  of  entrance  of 
the  hepatic  veins  into  the  ascending  cava. 

8.  The  temperature  of  the  left  ventricle  is  slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  right. 
These  statements  were  shortly  (1849-1852)  verified  by  Yanden-Brock,  Lehmann, 

Frerichs,  Bawmert,  Gibbe,  Mitchell,  and  afterward  by  many  other  experimentalists,  up 
to  the  year  1858.  Previously  to  1853,  Bernard  had  greatly  extended  his  studies.  He 
investigated  the  cardinal  facts  of  the  glycogenetic  theory  throughout  the  animal  king- 
dom, elaborating  his  views  and  recording  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  the  mono- 
graph above  mentioned,  which  remains  to  us  as  an  almost  perfect  model  of  physiological 
research.  Some  years  afterward  (1857)  he  published  his  paper  on  the  isolation  of 
glycogen,  although  the  principal  fitcts  relating  to  this  substance  had  been  exposed  in 
his  lectures  delivered  in  1854  and  1855,  already  mentioned. 

Glycogen  is  closely  allied  to  starch  and  dextrine  ;  it  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
liver  tissue,  being  found  in  all  animals  at  all  times.  During  the  earlier  periods  of  ges- 
tation it  exists  in  the  muscles  and  lung  tissue,  but  not  at  first  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver. 
When  it  appears  in  this  organ,  its  quantity  declines  in  other  parts  of  the  organism,  fnmi 
which  it  eventually  disappears.  It  accumulates  in  the  liver  in  especial  abundance 
after  starchy  and  saccharine  food.  In  experiments  upon  dogs,  Pavy  found  that  a  diet 
of  vegetable  fi)od  augmented  very  greatly  the  quantity  of  glycogen  present  in  the  liver, 
also  notably  increasing  the  weight  of  the  liver  itself.  In  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, we  are  authorized  to  believe  that  glycogen  represents  the  entire  quantity  of  carbo- 
hydrates ingested  as  food  in  herbivora  and  in  omnivora,  and  likewise,  all  that  part  of 
proteinoid  food  which  is  not  transformed  into  urea,  and  the  biliary  acids,  with  some 
unimportant  exceptions,  for  glycogen  is  formed  as  well  in  camivora  as  in  the  f^isiang 
state  of  other  animals.  The  formula  of  glycogen  is  C^  Hjo  O^,  being  apparently  formed 
tkom  the  dehydration  of  starch.  The  liver  contains  from  7  to  17  per  cent,  of  this 
substance,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  diet.  It  is  continually  transformed  in  the 
liver  tissue  into  hepatic  sugar,  by  the  action  of  the  liver  cells  themselves  most  probably, 
sul]ject  to  the  influences  of  innervation  ;  nevertheless,  this  transformation  continues 
after  exsection  of  the  liver  and  the  drainage  of  the  liver  tissue  of  its  blood,  so  that  it 
must  be  attributed  to  inherent  properties  of  the  liver  stroma,  essentially  independent 
of  the  circulation  and  nervous  system,  though  greatly  modifiable  by  these  influences,  as 
Bernard  has  demonstrated.  The  liver  must  thus  be  regarded  as  a  depdt  for  carbo- 
hydrates, whence  they  are  constantly  poured  into  the  circulation  through  the  hqfiatic 
veins,  at  an  uninterrupted,  nearly  uniform  rate. 

Prior  to  1858,  Bernard  published  his  quantitative  determinations  of  hepatic  sugar  in 
the  liver  in  various  communicaticHis ;  he  had  executed  them  with  extraordinary  dili- 
gence and  scope  for  a  great  variety  of  animals  and  physiological  conditions.  He  affirmed 
that  the  liver  contains,  on  an  average,  one  gramme  and  a  half  to  two  grammes  of 
sugar  to  one  hundred  grammes  of  its  tissue,  in  mammals  and  birds,  and  in  man,  fiom 
analyses  of  the  liversof  two  criminals.  1  gr.  966  of  sugar  to  100  of  liver  tissue.    Qoan- 
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titative  statements  of  this  kind,  undoubtedly  accurate  for  tbe  conditions  under  which 
the  ijacts  supporting  them  were  determined,  were  continually  made  by  Bernard,  and  are 
to  be  met  with  in  all  his  writings  prior  to  18T7.  His  assertions  were  corroborated  by 
experimenters  everywhere  who  operated  as  they  had  seen  him  do,  by  leisurely  slicing 
off  a  portion  of  a  liver,  extirpated  without  haste,  grinding  it  in  a  mortar  with  animal 
charcoal,  boiling  and  filtering.  A  clear  extract  so  made  alwa3r8  contained  sugar  in  the 
proportions  asserted  by  Bernard.  The  glycogenetic  theory,  as  Bernard  had  formulated 
it,  seemed  in  all  its  aspects  as  firmly  established  as  the  laws  of  gravitation  itself. 

In  the  midst  of  this  security  (1858),  Pavy  published  certain  experiments,  to  all 
appearance,  wholly  subverting  it.  Pavy  claimed  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  liver 
contains  no  sugar  during  Hfe,  this  substance  making  its  appearance  t^fter  death  only,  by 
a  change  of  the  glycc^n  which  does  not  occur  normally  or  during  life,  and  consequently, 
that  no  glycogenetic  function,  properly  so-called,  exists  as  an  attribute  of  the  liver.  He 
operated  by  injecting  into  the  liver,  through  the  portal  vein,  a  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  and  by  rapidly  slicing  off  bits  of  the  liver  during  life,  and  casting  them  imme- 
diately into  a  freezing  mixture,  in  both  ways  designing  to  prevent  a  formation  of  sugar 
subsequent  to  the  operation,  the  aigument  being  that  if,  under  these  circumstances, 
'sugar  was  not  to  be  found,  it  could  not  have  been  present  during  life.  The  presence  of 
sugar  under  these  conditions  could  not  be  demonstrated,  or  only  in  what  was  said  to  be 
an  insignificant  amount,  and  even  this  was  claimed  by  Pavy  to  be  of  post-morten  forma- 
tion. These  experiments,  with  some  modificatioiifl,  were  repeated  by  Meissner,  Ritter, 
Schiff  and  Eulenberg,  who  accepted  Pavy*s  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  They 
regarded  the  traces  of  sugar  sometimes  found  as  due  to  i>06t-mortem  or  abnormal  influ- 
ences. In  1860,  Harley  showed  in  four  experiments  that  when  the  liver  tissue  was  cast 
into  a  freezing  mixture,  and  after  freezing,  sliced  into  boiling  acidulated  water,  sugar 
was  always  determinable,  though  in  small  quantity. 

Nevertheless,  Pavy*s  views  gained  a  wide  foothold;  it  was  generally  assumed  that 
tiie  so-called  glycogenetic  function  of  the  liver  had  no  real  existence,  and  that  Bernard's 
conceptions  of  the  sequences  of  chemical  transformation  occurring  in  the  Uver  were 
essentially  at  fault.  The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  excreted  liver  was  regarded  as  a 
post-mortem  phenomenon. 

While,  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  the  physiological  world  thus  went  astray, 
those  who  had  witnessed  Bernard's  cardinal  experiments  of  the  absence  of  sugar  from 
the  portal  blood  of  fasting  or  carnivorous  animals  and  its  universal  presence  in  the 
blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  as  well  as  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  as  I  myself, 
with  Hardy  and  other  pupils  of  Bernard,  had  fortunately  been  able  to  do,  remained 
unshaken  in  their  convictions,  although  it  was  plain  that  the  subject  needed  at  least 
quantitative  revision. 

Appreciating  this  necessity,  Flint,  of  New  York,  in  1868,  endeavored  to  reconcile 
these  conflicting  views.  He  operated  by  cutting  out  bits  of  the  liver  in  dogs  during 
life,  slicing  them  into  boiling  water  and  examining  them  by  Fehling's  tes^;  the  time 
occupied  was  very  short,  viz. :  from  10  to  28  seconds  only.  Flint  was  unable  to  demon- 
strate the  presence  of  sugar  in  such  bits  of  liver,  but  he  detected  sugar  in  the  hepatic 
venous  blood  within  one  minute  after  one  of  his  exsections,  concluding  in  favor  of  a 
normal  hepatic  glycogenesis;  the  sugar  being  derived  firom  glycogenic  matter  during 
life  and  rapidly  washed  out  of  the  liver  by  the  blood  stream. 

In  1870,  Lusk  obtained  results  opposed  to  those  of  Pavy  and  others,  corroborating 
Bernard's  assertions.  He  found,  by  repeating  Bernard's  aspiration  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, that  sugar  in  very  definite  quantity  exists  normally  in  the  blood  passing  through 
it. 

In  1871  Dalton  reviewed  previous  experiments  of  this  kind  after  a  carefully  planned 
method.     He  determined,  in  a  series  of  twenty  experiments,  that  the  liver  contains 
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glucose  in  quantities  varying  fix)m  1.510  to  4.375  parts  to  1000  parts  of  liver,  the  time 
occupied  in  extraction  of  the  liver  morsel,  in  pulping  it  and  in  heating  it  to  212°, 
varying  from  3  to  13  seconds.  The  dosage  found  hy  Dal  ton,  as  above  given,  was 
about  one-tenth  of  that  determined  by  Bernard,  and  assumed  hy  him  to  have  been 
present  during  life.  Dalton  also  took  occasion  to  measure  the  post-mortem  glyoo- 
genesis  of  the  exsected  liver  tissue  at  ordinary  temperatures.  He  found  that  the 
proportion  of  sugar  determinable  in  the  liver  tissue  after  four  or  five  seconds  (mean 
of  three  experiments)  to  1000  of  tissue  was  2.778;  after  fifteen  minutes,  more  than 
twice  as  much,  viz.:  6.792;  and  after  one  hour,  11.074  (mean  of  two  experiments), 
or  very  nearly  four  times  as  much.  He  also  determined  that  sugar  did  not  exist  in 
the  spleen,  nor  presumably  in  any  other  organ,  so  that  the  sugar  found  in  the  liver 
could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  arterial  blood  sent  to  that  organ,  the  spleen 
being  examined  concurrently  with  the  liver,  in  three  experiments,  ten  minutes  after 
the  liver  tissue  was  tested. 

These  results  essentially  reestablished  the  credit  of  the  glycogenic  ftmction,  at  least 
with  those  who  had  temporarily  Mled  to  appreciate  the  rigorous  cogency  of  Bernard's 
cardinal  experiments,  and  Dalton  formally  concluded  that  sugar  exists  in  the  liver  at 
the  earliest  period  at  which  it  is  practicable  to  examine  the  organ;  that  the  quantity 
existing  at  this  time  is  at  least  two  and  a  half  parts  in  a  thousand  of  Uver  tissue,  and 
that  the  sugar  found  does  not  belong  to  the  arterial  blood,  but  is  normally  present  in 
the  hepatic  tissue.  Bernard,  finally,  in  1877,  published  a  paper  in  which  this  subject 
was  reconsidered,  correcting  his  earlier  dosages  of  sugar,  which  had  been  altogether  too 
high,  on  account  of  his  failure  to  bear  in  mind  a  fact  he  had  himself  discovered  and 
frequently  spoken  of,  viz. :  that  the  percentage  of  sugar  notably  increases  in  the  liver 
after  exsection.  All  of  Bernard's  earlier  dosages,  as  well  as  the  comparative  conclu- 
sions derived  from  them,  to  a  very  considerable  extent  at  least,  are  thus  necessarily 
invalidated,  while,  nevertheless,  the  glycogenetic  function  has  become  more  exactly 
defined  and  thoroughly  substantiated.  Sugar  is  perpetually  formed  in  the  liver  and 
continuously  evected  in  the  blood  stream.  Had  Bernard  dosed  his  morsels  of  liver 
tissue  after  having  first  thrown  the  entire  organ  or  the  parts  of  it  operated  upon  into 
boiling  water  immediately  after  exsection,  these  controversies  could  not  have  occurred. 
He  was  himself  the  originator  of  the  method  of  arresting  the  progressive  formation  of 
sugar  in  the  liver  after  exsection  by  plunging  it  into  boiling  water.  I  quote  frx>m  his 
**Le9ons,"  1854  and  1855,  p.  366.  Speaking  of  the  increase  of  sugar  in  a  portion 
of  the  uncooked  liver  of  a  rabbit  killed  after  section  of  the  spinal  cord  above  the 
brachial  enlargement,  Bernard  observes:  *'  It  may  thus  be  seen,  that  by  exposing  liver 
tissue  pulped  with  water  to  a  temperature  of  40**  to  50°  C,  the  return  of  saccharine 
matter  is  singularly  hastened,"  proceeding  to  explain  how  some  sugar  might  thus  be 
formed,  even  while  making  a  decoction,  before  the  liquid  is  heated  to  212°  P.  *'  It 
would,"  says  he,  "be  more  appropriate  to  arrest  this  process  immediately  by  plunging 
the  liver  into  boiling  water,  so  that  it  might  not  pass  through  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature capable  of  determining  the  production  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  become  manifest." 

Our  knowledge  of  the  glycogenetic  function  of  the  liver  may  be  fairly  summed  up, 
in  brief,  as  follows: — 

1.  The  incursion  of  dextrinoid,  amylaceous  and  saccharine  matters,  frt>m  the 
digestive  tract,  effects  a  prompt  increase  of  glycogen  in  the  liver.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  freshly  made  decoction  of  the  liver  is  opalescent.  Even  in  fasting  camivora, 
glycogen  exists  in  the  healthy  liver,  and  must  therefore  be  formed  frt>m  proteinoid  mat- 
ters, furnished  by  the  blood. 

2.  Glycogen  is  more  nearly  allied  to  dextrine  than  to  starch,  and  is  converted  into 
sugar  by  all  agencies  capable  of  converting  dextrine  into  glucose,  but  with  a  facility  far 
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jpreaterthan  is  observable  for  dextrine  of  vegetable  origin.    In  this  &cile  convertibility 
into  an  nlterior  product,  glycogen  resembles  hepatic  sngar  itself. 

3.  Some  zymogenoos  agency  proper  to  the  liver  substance  may  be  invoked  as  the  cause 
of  this  transformation,  bat  even  systemic  blood  is  able  to  saccharify  glycogen  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  This  conversion,  normally  in  continual  progress,  so  that  the 
blood  escaping  by  the  hepatic  veins  always  contains  a  notable  and  very  constant  pro- 
portion of  sugar,  takes  place  in  the  liver  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  with  great 
ease  and  rapidity,  but  is  speedily  checked  and  eventually  arrested  by  a  decline  in  tem- 
perature. 

4.  The  glucose  thus  formed,  the  resultant  product  of  all  the  amylaceous  and  saccha- 
rine elements  of  the  food,  as  well  as  all  of  the  proteinoids,  excepting  such  portions  of 
these  last  as  are  represented  by  urea,  the  biliary  adds  and  some  bodies  of  secondary 
importance,  is  unceasingly  washed  away  by  the  blood,  so  that  during  life  the  liver  very 
probably  never  contains  more  than  one  or  two  parts  of  sagar  in  a  thousand  of  its  own 
substance.  If  the  animal  is  in  digestion,  the  quantity  of  sugar  thus  evected  by  the 
blood  is  considerably  greater  than  during  the  fiisting  state,  and  much  of  it  passes 
beyond  the  lungs  into  the  general  circulation.  This  appears  to  be  habitually  the  case 
with  herbivorous  animals,  which  are  more  or  less  in  digestion  at  all  times;  but  in  fast- 
ing camivora,  most  of  the  sugar  is  destroyed  in  the  lungs,  though  a  certain  small  por- 
tion may  be  i^^arded  as  normally  present  in  the  systemic  blood,  having  escaped  the 
I>eculiar  decompositive  influences  of  the  pneumocardiac  transit.  Arterial  blood  con- 
tains more  glucose  than  venous,  so  that  glucose  would  seem  to  disappear  in  the  systemic 
capillaries,  although  mainly  decomposed  while  passing  through  the  lungs ;  nor  does  it 
normally  escape  by  any  of  the -secretions. 

As  this  sugar  represents  by  far  the  greater  weight  of  the  colloidal  elements  of  the 
food,  its  ultimate  destruction,  its  physiological  significance,  the  mechanism  by  which 
it  disappears,  and  the  phenomena  attendant  upon  the  diBapi>earance,  have  been  appre- 
ciated as  fundamentally  important  problems  since  Bernard  first  established  its  invariable 
presence  in  the  liver  and  blood,  and  its  conversion  within  the  economy  into  other  pro- 
ducts. Among  the  non-nitrogenous  matters  of  the  food,  starch,  dextrin,  pectin,  cane 
And  fruit  sugar  are  undoubtedly  metamorphosed  into  glycogen  and  through  this  into 
hepatic  sugar.  Gelatine  also  subserves  the  formation  of  glycogen,  probably  giving  rise 
to  crystalloidal  bodies  containing  nitrogen  at  the  same  time;  it  thus  ranks  as  inter- 
mediate between  the  carbohydrates  and  albuminoids,  since  it  cannot  administer  to  the 
formation  of  tissue.  Fibrinogen  disappears  as  such,  at  least  in  the  liver,  and  albumen 
diminishes  in  the  blood  passing  through  the  organ,  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  among  the  various  acts  of  the  liver  one  function  exists  of  primary  importance,  by 
which  the  proteinoids  of  the  economy,  most  probably  after  subserving  the  purpose  of 
tissual  nutrition,  or  when  actually  exceeding  the  immediate  wants  of  the  system  or  its 
power  of  storing  up  nutritive  matters,  are  broken  up  into  the  biliary  adds,  uric  add  and 
urea,  and  glycogen.  Thus  we  find  that  hepatic  sugar  and  the  acids  of  the  bile,  with 
urea,  together  account  for  all  the  food  absorbed  by  animals.  A  recognition  of  the 
numerous  physiological  conditions  whose  concurrent  action  is  indispensable  to  the 
steady  outflow  of  hepatic  glucose  into  the  blood,  of  the  existence  of  the  glycogenic 
function  in  all  animals  hitherto  examined,  of  the  &ct  that  this  function  is  formally 
elaborated  during  fistal  life  in  obvious  preparation  for  an  independent  existence,  com- 
pels us  to  regard  the  disappearance  of  sugar  in  the  organism  as  a  phenomenon  replete 
with  significance,  underlying,  as  it  obviously  does,  the  process  of  alimentation,  and 
necessarily,  therefore,  all  the  frwctions  of  animal  existence.  For  indeed,  this  hepatic 
sugar  constitutes  a  temporary  halting  place  in  the  transformation  of  the  colloids  of 
the  food  into  crystalloidal  matters,  a  most  significant  change  in  which  the  forces  of 
animal  life  originate. 
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The  physiological  importance  of  hepatic  glucose  cannot,  therefore,  be  over-estiinated  ; 
it  must  be  r^arded  as  the  eventual  hydrocarbonous  resultant  of  the  digestive  and 
alimentary  processes  of  hepatic  elaboration,  and  as  designedly  prepared  or  harmoniously 
utilized  for  purposes  directly  subservient  to  life  itself.  Is  this  importance  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  conditions  attendant  upon  the  destmcUon  of  glucose  in  the  economy  or 
surrounding  its  origin  and  elaboration  ?  Are  the  purposes  for  which  animals  consume 
starch,  sugar,  vegetables,  and  the  greater  weight  of  the  flesh  they  devour,  subserved  by 
the  act  of  hepatic  glycogenesis,  or  by  the  &ct  of  the  conversion  of  the  glucose  so  carefully 
elaborated  into  further  and  ultimate  products?  Is  the  destruction  of  sugar  in  the 
economy  merely  a  sidelong  excretory  process,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  speedily 
eliminated,  and  easily  separated  from  the  blood,  or  must  we  regard  it  as  essentially  an 
active  one,  fundamentally  indispensable,  and  administering  to  organic  necessities  upon 
which  all  cell  activity  is  inherently  dependent? 

Soon  after  oxygen  was  discovered  by  Scheele  and  Priestley,  its  relations  to  the  act  of 
respiration  were  investigated  by  Lavoisier,  in  some  of  the  most  admirable  experiments 
recorded  in  science.  Priestley  also  pursued  his  studies  in  the  same  direction,  with  sim- 
ilar results,  so  that  physiologists  announced  before  long  that  a  hydrocarbon  was  con- 
sumed in  the  organism,  in  the  lungs,  or,  perhaps,  elsewhere,  and  that  such  a  combus- 
tion, though  slow  and  occurring  at  low  temperatures,  must  nevertheless  evolve  as 
much  heat  as  if  attended  by  visible  inflammation.  Ldebig  finally,  by  his  ingenious 
methods,  demonstrated  that  this  hydrocarbon  must  be  derived  from  the  food. 

Hepatic  glucose  is  a  typical  hydrocarbon,  directly  combustible,  easily  broken  up  by 
dry  distillation  ;  more  rapidly  fermentescible  than  any  known  sugar  ;  why,  therefore, 
should  it  not  constitute  the  source  of  the  laiger  share  of  animal  heat  by  its  slow  com- 
bustion within  the  economy  ?  After  the  publication  of  Bernard's  discoveries,  it  was 
affirmed  that  the  long-sought  hydrocarbon  was  found  at  last.  Mialhe  framed  his 
theory  of  the  direct  destruction  of  hepatic  glucose  by  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  iu 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  diabetes,  and  Alvaro  Reynoso  published  a  series  of 
experiments,  proving,  as  he  affirmed,  that  this  sugar  is  directly  oxidized  in  the  lungs. 

Bernard,  however,  rejected  these  theories.  He  affirmed  persistently  that  hepatic 
sugar  was  not  *' consumed ''  in  the  lungB,  directly  or  indirectly;  that  it  was  not  a 
prime  source  of  animal  heat  by  oxidation  in  the  blood-stream,  but  was  chang^  in  the 
lungs,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  blood,  into  new  matters,  by  whose  formaiion  heat  was  not 
evolved.  He  says  *^  It  has  been  supposed  by  certain  theories,  that  sugar  is  destroyed 
for  the  production  of  the  heat  requisite  to  maintain  the  proper  ^nimn.1  temperature ;  I 
think  that  sugar  has  other  uses  to  ftilfiU,  of  a  nature  entirely  di£ferent,  and  of  a  much 
greater  importance. ''  He  regarded  the  formation  of  sugar  as  the  significant  epoch  of 
its  existence,  supposing  that  certain  phenomena  of  what  he  termed  **  animal  germina- 
tion" were  accomplished  in  the  liver  at  the  moment  when  the  animal  matter  which 
fhmishes  sugar  is  decomposed  for  the  production  of  this  substance.  '*  Should  we  con- 
sider the  chemistry  of  the  adult  organism  only,''  he  observes,  ^*  we  must  place  the 
principal  part  which  sugar  plays,  in  its  destruction,  as  has  already  been  imagined  by 
some.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  theory  of  development,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that 
the  most  important  objects  for  which  this  substance  is  present  are  to  be  recognized  in 
phenomena  which  occur,  not  when  it  is  destroyed  iu  the  blood,  but  when  it  originates 
in  the  liver."  *'  It  is  at  the  moment  of  its  formation  in  this  organ,  that  the  organic 
elements  are  likewise  created  which  are  destined  ulteriorly  to  complete  their  evolution 
for  the  renovation  of  the  animal  tissues."     (Loc,  ciL  p.  £56,) 

Bernard  never  relinquished  these  views,  maintaining  that  sugar  is  formed  in  the  liver 
or  in  foetal  tissues  in  order  that  " animal  germs"  may  be  simultaneously  evolved  and 
developed.  He  attached  little  or  no  importance  to  the  disappearance  of  sugar  in  the 
organism,  admitting,  however,  that  this  disappearance  was  by  a  fermentative  change 
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of  some  kind,  and  indining,  tiioagh  not  very  strongly,  toward  the  hypothesis  according 
to  which  glucose  is  destroyed  by  conversion  into  lactic  acid.  He  peremptorily  dis- 
misaed  all  hypotheses  of  direct  combostion  or  oxidation  of  glucose  in  the  lungs  or  else- 
where, like  those  of  Mialhe  or  Reynoso,  **  We  have  seen  "  says  he,  '*  that  oxidation 
does  not  explain  the  phenomena;  is  it  so,  however,  for  a  fermentation  ?  The  theory  of 
oxidation  as  an  explanation  of  the  disappearance  of  sugar,  from  considerations  already 
urged  (loc  dt.  p.  232)  as  well  as  from  new  facts  which  offer  themselves  to  strengthen 
this  affirmation,  is,''  he  says,  ^'more  than  insufficient"  '*  Direct  experiments  have 
proved  to  me  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed,  when  compared  with  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  add  disengaged,  is  greater  in  the  non-saccharine  blood  of  the  jugular  vein 
of  a  fasting  animal  than  in  the  blood  of  an  animal  sacrificed  during  digestion  and  con- 
taining sugar ;  or  more  plunly,  non-saccharine  blood  absorbs  more  oxygen,  and  extri- 
cates, idativdy  less  carbonic  acid  than  saccharine  blood.  The  experiments  of  MM. 
Begnault  and  Reiset,  made  upon  living  animals,  have  fhmished  identically  the  same 
resaltB ;  they  have  shown  that  the  ratio  of  the  oxygen  exhaled  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
add  to  the  oxygen  absorbed  is  greater  during  digestion  than  during  abstinence.  It 
results  from  these  experiments  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  introduced  into  the  economy 
is  not  proportional  to  the  amount  of  carbonic  add  formed.' '  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  add  is  yielded  up  by  the  blood  under  the  air-pump, 
as  in  the  experiments  of  Magnus  and  Bernard,  or  is  found  to  have  been  exhaled  by 
the  lungs  and  skin,  as  in  the  bell-glass  experiments  of  Regnault  and  Reiset,  which  does 
not  owe  its  origin  to  any  systemic  oxidative  processes ;  this  fact  I  shall  speak  of 
further  on,  as  it  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  views  I  first  proposed  in  1659,  and  which 
form  l^e  motive  of  this  communication. 

Bernard,  in  continuance  of  the  subject^  proceeds  to  detail  some  experiments,  prov- 
ing very  dearly  that  oxygen  possesses  no  especial  influence  upon  the  disappearance  of 
sugar  in  saccharine  blood.  He  found  that  in  two  samples  of  the  same  blood  normally 
saccharine,  through  one  of  which  a  current  of  oxygen  was  passed  for  five  or  six  hours, 
while  carbonic  add  was  passed  through  the  other  for  an  equal  period  of  time  (evidently 
at  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory,  although  the  fact  is  not  noted)  sugar  did  not  dis- 
appear. The  gaseous  currents  bdng  pretermitted,  afler  a  repose  of  twenty-four  hours, 
sugar  was  found  to  have  disappeared,  Bernard  continued  the  inquiry  in  the  following 
desultory  but  suggestive  experiments  : — 

Samples  of  saccharine  blood  were  placed  in  contact  with  various  gases  (evidently 
at  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory)  confined  under  bell-glasses,  as  follows : — 

From  the  peripheral  extremity  of  the  jugular  vein  of  a  healthy  dog  in  itill  digestion, 
some  blood  was  drawn  containing  sugar  in  small  quantity. 

1st.  Twenty-four  grammes  of  this  blood  was  passed  into  a  flask  reversed  over  mer- 
cury, containing  500  cubic  centimetres  of  oxygen. 

2d.  The  same  quantity  of  warm  blood  was  passed  into  a  similar  flask  containing 
nitrogen. 

3d.  A  similar  quantity  of  the  same  blood  was  placed  in  contact  with  carbonic  add. 

After  these  arrangements  the  presence  of  sugar  was  again  determined  in  the  original 
sample  of  blood,  in  undiminished  quantity.  The  blood  rapidly  coagulated,  and  was 
commingled  with  the  overlying  gas  by  agitation,  becoming,  of  course,  rutilant  with 
oxygen,  red  with  nitrogen,  and  very  black  with  carbonic  acid.  After  two  hours,  sugar 
had  disappeared  under  the  nitrogen,  while  a  portion  still  remained  under  the  oxygen 
and  the  carbonic  add. 

Repeating  these  experiments  (at  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory),  he  operated  as 
before:  1st,  with  pure  oxygen;  2d,  with  carefully  prepared  hydrogen  ;  3d,  with  arseni- 
nreted  hydrogen  ;  4th,  with  carbonic  add,  and  5tb,  with  air.  The  blood  coagulated 
rapdly  in  all  the  flasks ;  it  was  shaken  up  with  its  overlying  gas  in  each  flask,  remain- 
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ing  red  in  all  the  flasks  excepting  that  containing  aiseniureted  hydrogen,  where  it 
became  very  black.  After  two  honrs,  sugar  had  entirely  disappeared  under  the  aiseni- 
meted  hydrogen  while  it  was  perdbctiy  preserved  under  the  pure  hydrogen. 

The  next  day,  after  twenty  hours  of  contact,  sugar  was  found  to  have  disappeared 
completely  under  the  arseniureted  hydrogen  and  under  the  pure  hydrogen,  while 
traces  of  it  remained  under  all  the  other  gases. 

Bernard  comments  briefly  upon  these  experiments,  though  unable  to  deduce  any 
definite  conclusion  from  them  as  to  the  influence  of  the  gases  employed  upon  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  sugar.  One  main  &ct  was,  however,  plain  enough,  viz. :  that  in 
both  sets  of  experiments  the  sugar  had  disappeared  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-foar 
hours,  at  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory.  In  view  of  this-fact  and  of  other  consider- 
ations of  similar  significance,  he  declared  that  the  disappearance  of  the  sugar  is  not 
efiected  in  the  organism  by  a  combustion  or  a  direct  oxidation,  but  by  a  fermentation 
*  *  which  cannot  be  arrested  while  life  lasts, ' '  proceeding  (p.  288)  to  explain  that  this  can- 
not be  by  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  '*  Under  the 
influence  of  beer  yeast  sugar  is  transformed  into  these  latter  products,  while  if  the  yeast 
is  disorganized  by  grinding  in  a  mortar,  the  sugar  is  converted  into  lactic  acid.''  He 
further  states  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  alcoholic  fermentation  can  occur  within  tiie 
oiganism,  because  the  yeast  of  beer,  its  proper  ferment,  is  absent.  * '  Should  we  endeavor, '  ^ 
he  observes,  *^  to  induce  such  a  fermentation  artificially,  grave  disorders  would  ensoe^ 
inducing  death,''  going  on  to  relate  the  history  of  an  experiment  in  which  a  mixture 
of  sugar  and  beer  yeast  was  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  the  animal  shortly  dying 
of  a  grave  malady,  in  which  the  blood  became  black,  decomposed  and  viscid.  '^San- 
gninolent  diarrhoeas  supervened,  death  ensuing  with  symptoms  analogous  to  those  of 
the  typhoid  state."  He  then  rejects  the  possibility  of  the  destruction  of  hepatic  sugar 
within  the  economy  by  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  still  f\irther  remarks:  '*  The 
destruction  of  sugar  does  not,  therefore,  occur  in  this  way,  but  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
sugar  at  the  lungs,  it  may,  under  the  influence  of  the  extreme  division  of  the  blood,  be 
changed  into  lactic  acid  by  a  transformation  involving  only  a  molecular  modification 
with  the  separation  of  two  equivalents  of  water,  in  which  oxygen  would  play  but  a 
secondary  part  According  to  this  view,  the  oxidation  by  which  the  carbonic  add 
originates  would  only  occur,  perhaps,  in  the  general  capillary  system.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, think  that  this  combination  of  oxygen  with  carbon  takes  place  at  the  expense  of 
matters  directly  poured  into  the  blood,  whether  they  be  the  resultants  of  digestion  or 
of  elaboration  in  the  liver.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  new  matters  which, 
so  to  speak,  have  not  yet  lived,  enter  first  into  organic  combinations,  displacing  the 
older  matters,  which  are  excreted  in  gaseous,  liquid  or  solid  forms.  I  do  not  believe, 
in  short,  that  any  of  the  phenomena,  either  of  composition  or  of  decomposition,  are 
accomplished  in  the  organism  in  a  direct  way  "  (pp.  239  and  240). 

Bernard  then  commits  himself,  though  not  with  any  special  emphasis,  to  the  lactic 
acid  theory  of  saccharine  destruction,  but  without  oflering  any  further  considerations 
in  favor  of  it,  or  any  experimental  proofe  of  its  occurrence.  It  is  true  that  while 
experimenting  upon  the  presence  of  sugar  and  glycogen  in  the  muscles  and  lungs  of 
foetal  calves,  he  found  that  if  these  organs  w^re  led  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  from 
59°  F.  to  68°  F.,  after  a  little  while  the  liquid  became  very  add,  in  consequence  of  the 
development  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  lactic  acid,  determined  to  be  such  by  crys- 
tallization of  its  salts,  and  evidently  derived  from  the  glycogen  and  sugar  which  he 
demonstrated  in  such  tissues. 

Lactic  acid  is  always  formed  where  sugars  are  present  in  fluids  containing  albu- 
minoid matters  undergoing  putre&ction.  ^'The  various  kinds  of  sugar,"  says  Reg- 
nault,  '^  dextrine  and  sugar  of  milk,  yield  a  large  amount  of  lactic  acid  when  they  are 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  diastase  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time." 
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The  diastase  of  germinating  seeds  and  tabers  converts  their  starch  into  sngar;  if,  when 
this  is  effected,  farther  development  of  the  grain  is  arrested  by  soaking  in  water,  brtds- 
ing  and  exposure  to  the  air,  the  diastase  soon  b^ins  to  putrefy,  and  converts  the  sngar 
already  existing  into  lactic  add,  and,  still  later,  causing  the  formation  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  butyric  acid.  The  lactic  acid  fermentation  of  the  chyme,  so  freqaeDtly 
observed,  appears  to  be  due  to  a  tendency  toward  putre£Etction  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  rendered  possible  by  a  vitiated  condition  or  deficiency  of  gastric  juice,  naturally 
antiseptic,  and  the  high  temperature  of  the  animal  body. 

The  conditions  attendant  upon  the  lactic  acid  fermentation,  as  far  as  we  know  them, 
are  certainly  not  present  in  the  living  organism.  Bernard  has  suggested  that  extreme 
division  might  be  one  of  the  Actors  inductive  of  this  fermentation  in  the  lungs;  but  as 
this  implies  no  more  than  an  increased  exposure  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  albuminous 
bodies,  in  the  stages  of  change  in  which  they  are  always  found  during  the  lactic  acid 
fermentation,  must  be  demonstrated  as  coexisting  with  this  condition  before  admitting 
its  validity.  Indeed,  if,  as  Bernard  states,  the  alcoholic  fermentation  cannot  occur  in 
the  organism  because  its  proper  ferment,  yeast  of  beer,  must  be  absent,  by  the  same 
logic,  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  cannot  take  place  in  the  normal  blood  or  liver,  though 
possibly  occurring  as  a  pathological  phenomenon. 

Lactic  add  is  commonly  formed  in  milk  by  a  modification  of  its  lactose,  attendant 
upon  exposure  to  the  air  at  moderate  temperatures  in  the  presence  of  albuminoids.  For 
its  manufacture  on  a  large  scale,  sugar  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  to  which  sour  milk 
and  tartaric  add  are  added  ;  rotten  cheese  is  then  thrown  in  as  a  ferment,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  chalk  to  combine  with  the  acid  as  soon  as  formed.  The  whole  is  exposed  to  a 
temperature  firom  86^  F.  to  95**  F.  for  ten  days,  and  the  lactic  acid  afterward  separated 
by  treatment  with  sulphuric  add. 

Free  lactic  add  normally  exists  in  the  muscular  tissues — enough,  it  is  said,  to  neu- 
tralize the  entire  alkalinity  of  the  blood  ;  what  is  its  source  ?  Lactic  acid  exists  in  the 
chyme  as  a  normal  constituent,  according  to  some  observers,  being  due  to  a  conversion 
of  glucose  formed  from  starch  by  the  saliva.  If  not  over-abundant,  it  is  neutralized  by 
the  alkaline  secretions  poured  into  the  intestine  below  the  pyloric  orifice,  like  the  add 
phosphates  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  absorbed  as  a  lactate.  The  lactates,  like  the  malates, 
dtrates,  tartrates  and  acetates,  are  easily  converted  into  carbonates  by  oxidation  in  the 
blood  ;  lactic  add,  consequently,  cannot  exist  as  such  in  that  fluid,  at  least  in  the  normal 
state  and  while  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  corpuscles  is  undiminished.  It  has  never 
been  demonstrated  in  the  liquor  sanguinis.  "  All  attempts  to  detect  lactic  add  in  the 
blood  have  signally  failed,''  says  Lehmann.  Nevertheless,  I  am  indined  to  agree  with 
Ziemssen,  when  discussing  the  relations  of  lactic  add  to  polyarthritis  acuta,  that  we  may 
readily  conceive  that  lactic  acid  may  effect  certain  changes  in  the  tissue  before  it  is 
oxidized.  With  this  admission,  a  momentary  presence  of  lactic  add  in  the  circulation 
may  be  imaginable,  although  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  through 
faulty  hepatic  action,  which  indubitably  exists  in  rheumatism,  the  glycogen  of  the  liver 
is  abnormally  converted,  giving  rise  to  lactic  acid  to  some  extent  only  as  a  pathological 
product.     This  will  be  presently  considered  more  carefully. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  at  all  probable  that  the  lactic  add  of  the  muscle  juice 
can  be  derived  firom  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canaL 

A  small  proportion  of  hepatic  glucose  is  now  admitted  to  be  present  even  in  cen- 
tripetal venous  blood.  This  quantity  is  notably  increased  during  digestion,  and  it 
might  be  affirmed  that  the  muscular  lactic  acid  is  derived  from  the  glucose.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  muscles  contain  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  more 
nearly  allied  to  lactose  than  to  glucose  or  hepatic  sugar.  Inodte  does  not  ferment  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  add,  nor  does  it  reduce  the  salts  of  copper.     Glucose  exists  in  the 
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cepbalo-rachidian  fluid,  but  we  do  not  find  that  it  exhibits  any  tendency  toward  a 
oonveision  into  lactic  acid. 

Althoogh  the  hypothesis  of  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  of  glucose  in  the  blood  has 
generally  prevailed,  apparently  in  deference  to  the  views  of  Bernard,  I  have  been  quite 
unable  to  discover  any  experimental  or  pathological  foundation  for  it.  Cantani's  treat- 
ment of  diabetes  was  based  upon  this  hypothesis,  and  its  temporary  success  would 
appear  to  substantiate  it.  Cantani  assumed  that  by  supplying  lactic  add  to  the  econo- 
my as  an  oxidizable  substance,  for  purposes  of  calorifoction,  in  quantity  sufficient  for 
its  needs,  the  progressive  emaciation  due  to  the  incessant  consumption  of  fats  and 
albuminates  might  be  arrested,  and  the  characteristic  subnormal  temperature  of  diabetes 
elevated  to  its  normal  standard.  He  therefore  proposed  to  administer  lactic  add  in 
quantities  suffident  to  accomplish  these  objects,  but  found  himself  limited,  by  the  intol- 
erance of  the  stomach  and  system  to  this  remedy,  to  from  77  to  154  grains  per  diem. 
This  was  all  that  could  be  taken,  a  quantity  wholly  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  results 
arrived  at,  representing  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  what  is  normally  assimilated  in 
the  form  of  carbohydrates,  and  quite  insignificant  as  a  calorifacient  addition  to  the  food. 
Cantani,  however,  simultaneously  administered  small  quantities  of  pure  alcohol^  and 
rigidly  exduded  starchy  and  saccharine  food,  allowing  his  patients  only  an  ezduaive 
meat  diet,  a  mode  of  treatment  long  ago  established  as  fundamental,  and,  with  tiie 
alcohol  allowed,  quite  adequate  to  account  for  the  improvement  of  his  patients.  The 
skim-milk  treatment  was  also  based  upon  the  same  theory,  and,  like  all  systems  of 
treatment  where  starch  and  sugar  are  withheld,  has  been  of  dedded  though  usually 
only  of  temporary  benefit.  In  the  hands  of  Balthazar  Foster  a  trial  of  this  lactic  add 
treatment,  after  Cantani's  method,  produced  in  two  patients  most  sharply  defined 
attacks  of  acute  rheumatism,  in  one  of  them  so  constantly  ensuing  ui>on  repeated 
administrations  of  the  add,  and  so  constantly  disappearing  after  its  suspension,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  ignore  so  plain  an  etiological  sequence.  The  patient  was  able  to  take 
only  two  drachms  of  the  add  daily  after  persistent  attempts,  a  quantity  utterly  unworthy 
of  notice  as  a  pabulum  for  the  systemic  heating  processes.  Indeed,  Foster  remarks  that 
the  £eu:ts  developed  in  these  two  cases  had  dispelled  the  **  last  lingering  doubts  '*  in  his 
mind  as  to  the  truth  of  the  lactic  add  theory  of  rheumatism. 

Ziemssen,  in  commenting  upon  this  hypothesis,  alludes  to  Foster's  cases,  and  states 
that  '*  KUelz  has  quite  recently  observed  the  same  phenomenon  in  a  diabetic  patient 
under  treatment  for  diabetes  with  lactic  add."  Ziemssen  satis&ctorily  invalidates  the 
negative  experiments  of  Richardson  upon  heaUhy  rabbits,  cats  and  dogs,  as  well  as 
other  objections  to  the  causative  influence  of  lactic  add  in  the  development  of  acute 
rheumatism,  by  calling  attention  to  the  obvious  necessity  of  the  simultaneous  existence 
in  the  economy  of  various  predisposing  influences,  and  strongly  endorses  this  lactic 
add  hypothesis  of  rheumatism,  as  follows :  **  The  above  considerations  appear  to  indi- 
cate that  the  theory  of  an  accumulation  of  lactic  add  in  the  system  deserves  more 
attention  in  relation  to  the  pathology  of  rheumarthritis  than  has  been  hitherto  accorded 
to  it.  It  is  well  worthy  of  being  tested  further,  both  by  experimentation  and  by  dini- 
cal  observation." 

The  presenceof  products  of  the  uric  add  type  in  abnormal  abundance  in  the  system 
during  rheumatic  fever  indicates  that  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  seriously  perverted, 
and  it  becomes  quite  possible  that  the  glycQgenetic  function  may  be  simultaneously 
modified,  so  as  to  cause  a  deviation  from  the  normal  processes  by  which  glycogen  and 
glucose  are  transformed,  so  that  a  formation  of  lactic  add  may  become  established  as  a 
pathological  process,  in  concurrence  with  the  acute  lithesmia.  The  sucoessftil  employ- 
ment of  alkalies  alone,  and  of  these  in  conjunction  with  colchicum  and  the  salicylates, 
points  to  the  efiective  neutralization  of  aeid  substances  in  the  blood,  and  to  an  abatement 
and  modification  of  morbid  trains  of  action  occurring  in  the  liver,  for  the  salicylates 
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undonbtedly  control  the  processes  of  heat  formation  which  are  known  to  occur  in  that 
organ,  and  most,  therefore,  affect  the  secretory  acts  of  the  liver,  both  quaUtatiyely  as 
well  as  qnantitatively. 

It  may  be  also  remarked  that  there  is  no  natural  desire  among  animals  or  in  man 
for  lactic  acid,  and  there  exists,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  marked  intolerance  to  it. 
Lactic  acid  is  a  very  powerful  acid,  capable  of  decomposing  the  chlorides  even  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  and  some  chlorides  at  common  temperatures.  When  injected  into  the 
blood,  it  acts  like  other  acids,  destroying  life  long  before  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is 
overcome.  (Bernard,  "  Le9ons,"  p.  236.)  While,  therefore,  physiological  considerations 
Ml  to  substantiate  the  occurrence  of  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  of  glucose  within  the 
economy,  pathological  and  therapeutical  observations  furnish  us  with  good  reasons  for 
regarding  this  process  as  a  morbid  one,  which  may  be  set  in  motion  by  certain  func- 
tional perversions  of  hepatic  action. 

From  a  priori  considerations,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  hepatic  glucose  is  very  reasonably  admissible.  As  has 
been  stated,  Bernard  emphatically  rejected  this  hypothesis  because  ^'beer  yeast,  the 
proper  ferment  of  sugar,  must,  necessarily,  be  absent  from  the  economy.''  I  have  care- 
fully verified  this  statement,  also  observing  that  the  animal  may  be  saved  fiom  death  by 
an  almost  instantaneous  thrombosis  of  the  vein  into  which  the  mixture  of  yeast  with  water 
is  injected;  sugar  alone  may  be  injected  into  the  veins  with  impunity.  Bernard  is, 
however,  in  error  in  defining  beer  yeast  as  the  proper  ferment  of  sugar,  as  yeast  ranks 
only  as  the  most  potent  form  of  ferment  yet  discovered  for  the  induction  of  the  alco- 
holic fermentation.  It  is  not  employed  in  nature  for  this  purpose,  and  we  may  observe 
numerous  instances  in  which  this  fermentation  is  accomplished  without  it.  ''  Muscular 
flesh,"  says  Regnault,  '*  urine,  gelatine,  white  of  ^gs,  cheese,  gluten,  legumin, 
extracts  of  meat  and  blood,  left  to  themselves  for  some  time,  exposed  to  air  and  mois- 
ture, cause  sugars  to  ferment  and  convert  them  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.'* 
In  distinct  ceUs  of  the  ripened  grape  are  contained  a  saccharine  fluid  and  an  albumin- 
ous material,  which  are  kept  apart  and  exert  no  influence  upon  each  other  as  long  as  the 
fruit  is  fresh  and  uninjured.  When,  however,  the  envelopes  of  these  juices  are  broken, 
they  become  commingled,  and  enter  into  regular  fermentation,  sometimes  within  thirty 
minute$.  If  a  bunch  of  ripe  grapes  be  expressed,  one  by  one,  under  a  bell  glass  filled 
with  mercury  and  reversed  over  it,  the  juice  rising  into  the  glass  remains  unchanged 
for  any  length  of  time,  but  if  a  globule  of  air  be  admitted,  the  liquid  begins  forthwith 
to  ferment.  Wine  of  all  kinds,  therefore,  is  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar 
without  yeast  Indeed,  the  juice  of  any  vegetable  which  contains  sugar  and  an  albu- 
minous matter  will  take  on  the  alcoholic  fermentation  by  simple  repose  at  moderate 
temperatures.  The  chica  mascada  of  South  America  is  made  by  the  action  of  the  saliva 
upon  partly  masticated  maize.  When  a  certain  quantity  has  been  duly  ground 
hetween  the  teeth  of  the  natives,  it  is  placed  under  ground,  and  by  the  agency  of  the 
albuminous  matter  of  the  grain,  and  some  further  change,  probably  of  the  salivary 
ptyaUn,  is  converted  into  an  intoxicating  liquid.  The  juice  of  the  agave  fVimishes 
the  Mexican  jm/^ue ;  that  of  the  sugar  cane  the  guarapo  of  the  West  Indian  negro;  of 
the  spadix  of  the  palm,  the  East  Indian  palm  wine  or  toddy;  of  apples,  cider,  and  of 
pears,  perry,  etc  In  these  and  in  other  instances  yeast  is  not  required;  yeast  is 
employed  in  the  arts  because  it  is  the  most  effective  agent  known  for  the  induction  of  a 
prompt  and  complete  alcoholic  fermentation  in  saccharine  fluids  prepared  by  artificial 
processes,  as  malted  infusions  of  grain  or  solutions  of  molasses  or  honey.  Such  liquids 
wUl,  however,  ferment  sxwntaneously  at  a  later  period  if  left  unyeasted.  I  have  found 
that  saccharine  fluids  made  by  boiling  flnely-ground  grain  with  dilute  acids  ferment 
quite  as  well  without  yeast  as  with  it,  though  at  a  later  period.    Thus,  such  a  mixture 
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when  yeasted  will  begin  to  ferment  within  five  or  six  honrs,  at  a  temperatore  of  75^  F., 
but  only  after  fiom  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  if  left  without  yeast. 

Yeast,  therefore,  is  not  necessary  for  the  acoomplishment  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation ; 
albuminoid  ferments  of  various  origin  are  capable  of  inducing  this  fermentation.  The 
truth  may  be,  perhaps,  more  exactly  expressed  by  saying  that  many  different  albumin- 
oids seem  to  be  able  to  assume  a  polar  condition  during  a  progressive  molecular  change 
tending  toward  putre&ction,  by  reason  of  which  they  become  capaUe  of  exciting  the 
alcoholic  fermentation,  which  polar  state  is  similar  or  the  same  in  all  of  them.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  fermentation  cannot  occur  without  the  presence  of  the  microcoocu9 
cerevisia;  to  this  may  be  answered  that  while  the  unfailing  attendance  of  the 
micrococcus  upon  the  alcoholic  fermentation  is  indisputable,  so  far  as  the  process  has 
been  observed  in  saccharine  fluids  out  of  the  body  or  even  in  diabetic  urine,  the  relaiion- 
ship  of  the  microscopic  plant  is  not  yet  established  to  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  The 
question  here  touches  upon  the  germinal  doctrine,  which  I  prefer  to  disregard  in  this 
connection,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  very  distinctly  upon  trial  in  the  scientific 
world  as  to  the  facts  supporting  it;  and  secondly,  because  in  this  place  the  question  is 
between  the  existence  in  the  organism  of  one  or  the  other  of  two  modes  of  the  fermenta- 
tion of  sugar,  one  of  which  undoubtedly  occurs,  while  both  are  supposed  to  be  induced 
by  germinal  influences,  by  those  who  accept  the  germinal  hypothesis,  although  no  one 
has  ventured  to  assert  that  a  micrococcus  of  any  kind  is  present  or  active  in  the  alleged 
transformation  of  glucose  into  lactic  acid  in  the  general  blood  mass.  As  it  is,  therefore, 
out  of  the  question  to  aigue  with  respect  to  either  of  these  hssmal  fermentations  from 
a  germinal  point  of  view,  I  have  preferred  to  do  so  from  a  Liebigian  standpoint,  which 
I  beg  leave  to  say,  to  my  mind,  affords  us  incomparably  broader  and  more  scientific 
views  of  these  intricate  and  little  understood  phenomena.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  several  stages  in  the  conversion  of  starchy  matters  either  into  lactic  add  or 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  Any  given  ferment  is  competent  to  guide  the  amyla- 
ceous matter  through  more  than  one  of  these  stages;  so,  likewise,  are  adds,  which  not 
only  cause  starch  to  pass  into  dextrine,  but  also  convert  the  dextrine  into  sugar.  There 
exist  abundant  reasons  for  believing  that  the  ferments  which  change  starchy  matters  into 
dextrine,  and  thence  into  sugar,  may,  likewise,  i)erhaps  progressively  changed  them- 
selves, cause  a  still  further  conversion  of  the  saccharine  matter  formed  dther  into  lactic 
add  or  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  add,  under  conditions  which  we  may  note,  but  which 
we  certainly  do  not  comprehend.  Such  a  progressive  action  of  the  hepatic  or  blood 
ferment  must  be  invoked  under  the  lactic  add  hypothesis  of  saccharine  conversion 
in  the  blood,  and  equally  so  under  that  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation. 

If  alcohol  is  a  physiological  constituent  of  the  blood,  why,  it  might  be  asked,  do  we 
not  find  it,  like  starch,  the  sugars  and  [the  vegetable  acids,  in  fresh  saps  and  living 
plants  and  seeds?  The  reason* Is  one,  apparently,  which  underlies  the  relationship  of 
the  animal  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Alcohol  is  the  product  of  a  metamorphotic 
change  by  which  force,  in  the  form  of  heat,  is  extricated.  .The  liberation  of  force  within 
the  animal  oiganism  is  fundamentally  subservient  to  its  functions  ;  it  would,  therefore, 
be  a  plain  violation  of  natural  harmony,  if  this  force-giving  process  (fermentation) 
should  occur  before  the  matters  used  as  food  are  taken  into  the  animal  body.  It  is 
desirable  that  this  fermentation,  with  its  attendant  heat  and  the  production  of  an  easily 
oxidizable  matter,  capable  of  fhmishing  still  further  supplies  of  heat,  should  occur 
within  the  animal  body ,  for  the  sustentation  of  its  proper  temperature.  Consequently, 
the  alcoholic  fermentation  does  not  occur  in  the  vegetable  world  as  a  normal  process, 
but  only  in  such  fruits  and  juices  as  are  exposed  to  the  air,  or  whose  investing  textures 
are  broken.  The  unfermented  ripe  fruit  or  grain  is  sought  by  animals,  invited,  so  to 
speak,  by  nature  to  partake  of  it,  and  so  aid  in  the  continuation  of  the  plant  species  by 
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difltribntiiig  the  seeds  imbedded  in  saccbarioe  pulp.  The  alcoholic  fermentation  is  a 
process  of  destructive  metamorphosis,  of  the  conversion  of  colloids  (starch  and  dextrine) 
into  djstalloids  (sugar,  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid),  and  therefore  belongs  essentially 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  should  naturally  occur  in  animal  bodies.  The  fVincttons  of 
plant  life,  on  the  other  hand,  are  constructive,  crystalloids  being  compounded  inta 
colloids,  and  thereby  strictly  opposite  and  complemental  to  the  processes  of  animal 
nutrition.  While,  therefore,  the  starch  and  sugar,  and  eventually  even  the  nitrogenous 
matters  of  the  food  of  animals  are  the  source  of  glycogen  and  glucose,  and  of  alcohol, 
in  the  destruction  of  this  last-named  body,  alcohol  itself  is  nowhere  found  in  living 
plants. 

I  have  adverted  to  Bernard's  studies  of  the  glucose  and  lactic  acid  found  in  the 
lungs  and  muscles  of  foetal  calves.  It  would  seem  that  the  sugar  formed  from  the 
glycogen  of  these  structures  is  as  distinctly  prone,  to  say  the  least,  toward  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  as  toward  the  lactic,  especially  if  the  temperature  be  somewhat  high.  We 
find  in  the  *'  Le9ons ''  the  following  important  note  upon  this  point:  *^  The  muscles 
and  lungs  of  foetal  calves  (not  older  than  the  fourth  month  of  gestation)  are  washed  and 
immersed  in  water  enough  to  cover  them.  In  order  to  prevent  a  rapid  lactic  fermenta- 
tion, so  that  the  intermediate  presence  of  sugar  might  be  recognized,  a  fourth  or  a  third 
of  alcohol  was  added  to  the  water.  (Alcohol  possesses  the  power  of  preventing  the  lactic 
acid  fermentation,  while  it  does  not  arrest  the  alcoholic. )  By  the  next  day  the  liquid 
becomes  charged  with  sugar.  We  find  then,  upon  collecting  the  air  imprisoned  in  the 
flask,  especially  if  the  temperature  be  elevated,  that  a  disappearance  of  oxygen  and 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  has  taken  place.  This  gas  cannot  come  from  the  lactic  fer- 
mentation, which  consists  simply  in  the  fixation  of  an  equivalent  of  water  by  the  sugar. 
Does  it  arise  by  the  saccharine  (glycosiqtie)  fermentation  at  the  expense  of  the  oiganic 
matter?  We  cannot  determine  this  at  the  present  time."  {Loc.  cit.,  p.  382.)  It  is 
very  plain  that  the  carbonic  acid  in  question  must  have  been  derived  from  the  alcoholic 
fermentation,  the  oxygen  having  been  absorbed  in  the  process  of  acetification  ensuing^ 
at  the  elevated  temperature  named.  (I  am  now  experimenting  upon  this  point,  and 
will  report  the  results  in  this  paper  before  its  publication.)  The  lactic  acid  fermenta- 
tion coincided  with  the  later  stages  of  the  alcoholic,  and  the  acidity  observed  at  the  end 
was  probably  due  both  to  acetic  and  to  lactic  acid. 

Bernard  has  shown  that  the  lymph  of  the  thoracic  duct  at  its  entrance  into  the  sub- 
clavian vein  is  normally  saccharine,  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  lymph  containing 
sugar  brought  by  the  hepatic  lymphatic  vessels.  The  large  lymphatics  belonging  to  the 
deep  set,  which  emerge  from  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver  to  join  the  lacteals 
alvrays  contain  sugar  in  healthy  animals,  derived  by  direct  absorption  from  the  hepatie 
stroma.  Cruveilhier  observes,  vnth  regard  to  those  vessels,  '*  They  are  often  filled  with 
yellow  lymph,  and  are  sometimes  found  distended  with  gas  in  cases  of  commencing 
putre&ction."  This  gas  can  be  no  other  than  carbonic  acid,  and  of  course  implies  a 
previous  alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  hepatic  sugar  under  the  influence  of  ferments 
present  or  originating  in  the  body.  I  shall  detail  ftirther  on  some  experiments  showing 
that  the  alcoholic  fermentation  arises  spontaneously  in  the  liver  and  fluids  derived  from 
it  long  before  putrefaction  begins. 

Finally,  we  must  notice  the  extraordinary  appetite  for  alcohol  which  exists  in  the 
animal  kingdom  when  once  a  knowledge  of  this  substance  is  acquired.  Moreover,  a 
most  remarkable  tolerance  for  alcohol  naturally  exists,  and  is  easily  acquired  for  very 
large  quantities.  Such  large  quantities,  within  certain  limits,  have  been  shown,  by 
Binz,  Anstie  and  Dupr^,  to  entirely  disappear  in  the  organism.  A  remarkable  appetite 
exists,  likewise,  for  saccharine  substances,  which  are  especially  craved  and  sought  after 
by  all  daases  of  animals,  the  dissemination  of  seeds  and  fructiflcatlon  of  flowers  being 
dependent  more  or  less  ui>on  this  instinct  for  sweets.  A  similar  craving  for  acetic 
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add,  in  man  at  least,  is  veiy  widely  diffused.  Sugar  in  many  forms  and  several 
varieties,  alcohol  in  nnmeroos  combinations,  and  acid  preparations  containing  Tinegar 
are  so  conunonly  nsed  as  food  that  they  form  items  in  the  diet  allowed  to  soldiers  by 
all  civilized  nations.  It  is  evident  that  so  marked  an  inclination  and  tolerance  most 
be  based  upon  the  occurrence  of  intra-systemic  processes  in  which  these  matters  play 
some  important  part. 

On  the  other  hand,  lactic  acid  is  badly  borne  by  the  stomach  ;  tolerance  of  it  is 
difficult  to  acquire,  except  in  small  quantities,  and  wholly  impossible  in  quantities 
adequate  to  administer  to  the  processes  of  heat  formation.  Its  presence  in  the  stomach 
in  notable  quantity,  as  in  acid  dyspepsia,  is  followed  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
oigan,  while  great  pain  is  experienced  as  long  as  the  food  remains  in  the  stomach  and 
often  during  the  transit  of  the  imperfectly  neutralized  mass  through  the  small  intestine. 

I  have  cited  Bernard's  experiments  upon  the  disappearance  of  sugar  in  samples  of 
blood  submitted  to  the  action  of  various  gases,  from  which  he  concluded  that  sugar  dis- 
appears in  the  blood  by  some  kind  of  fermentative  movement,  at  the  same  time 
rejecting  all  hypotheses  of  direct  oxidation.  I  determined  to  review  these  experiments, 
and  to  extend  them  by  ascertaining  how  sugar  comports  itself  in  blood  and  liver  tissue 
maintained  at  the  temperature  of  the  animal  body,  whence  it  was  derived.  Elxperi- 
menting  in  this  direction,  I  have  obtained  the  following  results : — 

Sugar  gradually  diminishes  in  quantity  in  samples  of  mixed  thoracic  ox  blood, 
which  always  contains  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  though  it  may  be  recognizable  after 
several  days. 

The  sugar  disappears  more  rapidly  as  the  temperature  is  more  elevated.  Thus, 
at  a  temperature  of  53**  sugar  may  not  be  destroyed  afler  ninety-six  hours,  while,  at 
a  temperature  of  55.5^  it  may  totally  disappear  after  ninety  hours.  In  another  sample 
sugar  disappeared  at  63^  almost  entirely,  after  forty-four  hours.  The  disappearance  of 
the  sugar  was  seldom  complete  before  signs  of  incipient  putre&ction  occurred,  though 
by  fair  the  greater  portion  of  it  had  disappeared.  Thus,  sugar  may  quite  disappear  at 
a  mean  temperature  of  55**,  while  as  yet,  even  afler  four  days,  no  signs  of  putre&ction 
have  become  manifest. 

The  disappearance  of  the  sugar  is  due  to  influences  which  antedate  putrefaction ; 
whether  they  are  intrinsically  similar  or  not  it  is  not  possible  to  affirm  positively. 

Sugar  progressively  increases  during  twelve  hours  or  more  in  liver  tissue,  at  tempera- 
tures between  50**  and  66^ ;  it  is  then  destroyed  by  a  slow  fermentation,  with  the 
formation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  At  higher  temperatures,  fh>m  80** 
to  90**,  an  unmistakable  alcoholic  fermentation  sets  in  within  the  substance  of  the  tiasne 
when  no  water  has  been  added  to  it,  after  a  lapse  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours.  Sugar 
does  not  promptly  disappear  in  liver  tissue,  even  after  putre&ction  is  fiiirly  established ; 
the  liver  first  becomes  highly  acid,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  acetic  acid. 

When  we  add  enough  water  to  cover  a  mass  of  liver  tissue,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
84**,  the  foUowing  changes  are  noted  :  After  two  or  three  hours  the  liver  tissue  cbaoges 
color,  l)ecoming  whitish,  and  bubbles  begin  to  form  upon  its  cut  sur&ces.  These  increase 
in  number,  the  water  becomes  covered  with  ftoth,  and  after  four  or  five  hours  a 
tumultuous  alcoholic  fermentation  is  established,  which  completes  its  course  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  in  not  more  than  three  houra  The  liquid  soon  becomes  add  fh>m 
the  development  of  acetic  acid.  Alcohol  can  be  recovered  from  it  by  distillatioii,  in 
small  quantity  only,  while  the  presence  of  much  acetic  add  is  demonstrable.  Ail  these 
phenomena  occur  before  the  least  development  of  putrescence  takes  place.  The  con- 
version of  the  original  glycogen  evidently  continues,  and  the  resulting  sugar  dissolved 
partly  in  the  water  covering  the  mass,  and  also  remaining  in  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
passes  rapidly  into  a  most  tumultuous  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  almost  simultaneously 
into  the  so-called  acetic  fermentation  of  the  alcohol  formed.   These  phenomena  seem  to 
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ooctir  in  yirtae  of  a  special  procUvity  toward  the  alcoholic  fermentation  proi)er  to  the 
solids  and  jnices  of  the  liyer. 

When  sogar-heaxing  blood  is  maintained  at  its  somatic  temperature,  sngar  disappears 
in  from  three  to  five  hours.  Thus,  in  one  case,  at  a  temperature  of  105^,  it  disappeared 
in  about  three  hours ;  in  another  at  the  same  temperature,  after  four  hours ;  in  a  third 
at  a  temperature  of  105.3^,  within  five  hours ;  in  a  fourth  case,  at  temperatures  between 
103^  and  105^,  after  four  hours ;  in  a  fifth  experiment,  in  which  sulphureted  hydrogen 
had  been  passed  through  the  blood,  the  sugar  disappeared  in  three  hours  and  fifty  min- 
utes. The  disappearance  of  the  sugar  was  in  no  obvious  way  hastened  or  retarded  by 
the  treatment  with  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

I  found,  as  Bernard  had  done,  that  the  disappearance  of  the  sugar  was  evidently  due 
to  a  fermentative  movement,  unaffected  by  the  oxidative  qualities  of  the  blood,  occur- 
ring, therefore,  without  perceptible  modifications,  whether  the  blood  was  treated  in 
closed  vessels,  with  frequent  agitation,  in  contact  with  oxygen,  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen, carbonic  acid  or  air.  The  disappearance  of  the  sugar  at  somatic  temperatures 
I  have  invariably  found  complete  before  anything  like  putrefaction  had  begun  ;  in  blood 
ccmtaining  sugar  so  treated,  the  reaction  of  a  clear  extract,  made  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  sugar,  is  neutral  or  faintly  acid. 

Proceeding  to  study  the  behavior  of  exsected  liver  tissue  at  its  somatic  temperature, 
I  obeerved  that  the  phenomena  already  noted  as  occurring  when  the  tissue  was  immersed 
in  water  enough  just  to  cover  it,  at  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  80®  to  90®,  became 
fltill  more  marked  and  set  in  earlier.     As  this  is  a  typical  experiment,  I  quote  it  entire. 

Object :  To  test  the  phenomena  of  the  disappearance  of  sugar  in  liver-tissue^  maintained, 
4JIS  soon  as  practicable  after  exsection,  at  its  somatic  temperature, 

February  28th,  1876,  2.20  P.M.  Ox  struck  down  ;  a  tliermometer  plunged  into  the 
<;entare  of  the  liver  at  the  moment  of  its  extraction  registered  106®.  Temperature  of  the 
liver  when  received,  forty  minutes  later,  80®.     Sugar  abundant. 

3  P.M.  Eight  ounces  of  this  liver  tissue  was  placed  in  a  covered  beaker  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  distilled  water,  the  whole  being  set  in  a  wat>er  bath.  The  liver  was 
in  one  piece. 

3.10  P.M.  Temperature  of  the  liver  106®.  A  i>ortion  tested  is  very  rich  in  sngar. 
As  106®  was  the  somatic  temperature  of  this  liver,  it  will  be  maintained  at  that  tem- 
perature. 

3.45  P.M.     The  reaction  of  the  liver  is  neutral ;  it  sinks  in  the  water, 

5.15  P.M.  Two  hours  after  elevation  to  the  somatic  temperature  have  elapsed.  The 
snpeijacent  liquid  is  already  distinctly  acid. 

6  P.M.  Sngar  is  abundant  in  a  morsel  of  tissue  taken  fVom  the  middle  of  the  mass. 
The  temperature  is  steadily  maintained. 

9  P.M.  Sugar  is  fikr  more  abundant.  (These  comparative  estimates  were  reached 
by  unng  equal  i>ortions  of  the  solid  or  fluid  matters,  and  comparing  the  color  after  boil- 
ing with  Fehling's  test  and  the  depth  of  the  sediment. )  The  supernatant  liquid  is  still 
more  add.  (The  following  remarkable  phenomena  were  then  there  observed. )  A  fer- 
mentative movement  is  in  full  progress.  The  liver  masses  have  swollen  greatly.  The 
circnmnatant  fluid,  atflrst  sanguinolent,  though  transparent  and  without  flocculence,  is 
now  fiill  of  large  fioocnli,  which  are  driven  about  by  the  commotion  of  the  liquid.  The 
surface  of  the  liquid  is  covered  with  a  whitish  scum,  like  that  seen  on  the  surface  of  a 
brewer's  vat.  The  bottom  of  the  beaker  is  strewed  with  masses  of  coagulated  matters 
and  liver  debris,  some  of  which  rise  quickly  to  the  sur&ce,  borne  by  enta&gled  bubbles 
of  gas,  and  fidl  again  when  this  escapes.  The  masses  of  liver  have  quite  changed  color, 
being  now  whitish,  and  they  yield  a  whitish  froth  when  a  cut  sur&ce  is  squeezed.  The 
contents  of  the  hepatic  vessels  are  forced  out  spontaneously  as  a  similar  whitish  foam, 
i^m  the  recesses  of  the  tissue,  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas  generated  within  it.    Where 
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a  cut  surface  lies  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  beaker,  it  is  seen  throngh  the  glass  to 
be  covered  with  innumerable  fine  bubbles^  evidently  springing  out  of  the  liver  tidsne 
itself.  The  liver  is  plainly  the  seat  of  a  tumultuous  fermentation  advancing  in  the 
recesses  of  its  tissue. 

10.15  P.M.  The  fermentative  commotion  is  still  more  marked.  A  lighted  match 
put  under  the  glass  plate  covering  the  beaker  is  suddenly  extinguished.  The  liver  is 
now  quite  acid  to  test-paper.  It  crepitates  between  the  fingers,  showing  the  presence 
of  gas,  and  the  advance  of  the  fermentation  in  its  interior.  Sugar  was  not  tested  for 
again. 

The  liver  masses  and  ciicumnatant  fluid  were  placed  in  a  distillatory  apparatus 
over  a  bath  of  common  salt  and  distilled.  The  first  few  drops  of  the  primary  distillate 
were  strongly  acid,  and  this  acidity  continued  for  some  time  as  the  distillation  pro- 
gressed. Acetic  acid  was  present  in  the  distilland.  The  final  distillate  assumed  a 
bright  green  tint  when  tested  with  chromic  acid  dissolved  in  sulphuric  add,  but  the 
alcohol  was  in  very  minute  quantity,  having  evidently  been  lost  by  aoetification.  In  a 
second  experiment,  a  portion  of  liver  which  had  been  submitted  to  a  temperature  of 
61**  on  an  average,  for  sixteen  hours,  was  found  to  be  still  richer.  At  this  time  its  reac- 
tion was  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline;  it  emitted  no  odor  whatever,  nor  were  there  any 
bubbles  or  scum  upon  the  liver  itself  or  on  the  distilled  water  in  which  it  was 
immersed. 

Feb.  29th,  1876,  10  A.M.  Under  these  conditions  about  three  ounces  of  this  liver 
tissue,  with  most  of  the  superjacent  liquid,  was  placed  in  a  beaker  set  in  a  water  bath 
and  maintained  with  great  care  at  106^,  which  was  the  somatic  temperature  to  the 
liver. 

12.45  P.M.     Froth  begins  to  form  on  the  edges  of  the  liquid. 

1.10  P.M.     Fermentation  plainly  commencing. 

2  P.M.     Fermentation  in  iiill  progress. 

4  P.M.  Liver  in  tall  fermentation,  which  also  advances  in  the  circumnatant  fluid 
quite  as  actively  as  if  it  had  been  an  artificial  solution  of  sugar  to  which  yeast  has 
been  added.  Reaction  strongly  add.  The  temperature  (106°)  is  steadily  maintained. 
By  a  small  pneumatic  contrivance  three-fotirths  of  the  capacity  of  a  large  test-tube  of 
the  gas  evolved  was  collected.  It  inst^intly  extinguished  a  blazing  splinter  of  wood;  it  was 
carbonic  acid. 

5  P.M.     The  fermentation  is  over. 

8  P.M.  Upon  trial,  sugar  has  entirely  disappeared.  A  portion  of  the  circumnatant 
fluid  which  had  not  been  boiled  was  treated  with  freshly  calcined  animal  charcoal; 
filtered ;  boiled  in  a  test-tube  firmly  closed  by  the  thumb;  filtered  anew  through  animal 
charcoal;  came  through  perfectly  clear;  tested  with  the  chromic  acid  alcohol  test,  the 
fluid  became  at  once  of  a  vivid  emerald  green  without  further  heating  than  that  attend- 
ant upon  the  addition  of  the  test  (which  contains  sulphuric  acid)  to  the  filtrate.  'Alco> 
hoi  was,  therefore,  present  in  considerable  quantity.  By  distillation  the  acidity  was 
shown  to  be  due  to  a  volatile  aciu  coming  over  with  the  very  first  portion  of  distillate; 
it  was  consequently  acetic  add.  This  distillation  was  not,  however,  pushed  fhrther. 
The  fermentation  observed  in  these  experiments,  and  since  in  similar  ones,  was  evi 
dently  the  alcoholic;  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  lactic,  which  evolves  no  gas,  and 
is  never  accomplished  with  the  tumultuotis  vij^or  noted  in  these  cases,  where  the  fer- 
mentative movement  was  almost  explosive  in  violence.  The  gas  evolved  in  such  large 
quantities  was  carbonic  acid.  The  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  masses  of  liver  and  in  the 
fluid  around  them  was  determined  by  the  chromic  acid  test;  but  I  must  call  jMir/inf/ar 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  alcohol  was  very  small,  greatly  less  than  would 
have  been  recovered  fh>m  a  decoction  made  with  an  equal  weight  of  the  same  liver 
tissue  and  fermented  with  yeast  at  a  moderate  temperature^  e.  ^.,  about  65°  to  70°.    The 
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dimiiiTition  of  the  alcohol  must  have  been  owing  to  aoetification  at  the  high  temperature 
maintained,  the  extent  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  itself  having  been  shown  by  the 
Tery  laige  amount  of  carbonic  add  thrown  off. 

The  sugar  did  not  disappear,  aa  in  sateharine  blood,  but  became  more  and  more 
abundant,  in  virtue  of  the  conversion  of  glycogen  into  glucose,  the  latter  substance,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  liver,  passing  at  once  into  the  alcoholic  fermentation . 

The  presence  of  a  ferment  or  of  a  fermentative  disposition  in  the  blood  of  the  liver 
capable  of  converting  glycogen  into  glucose  at  somatic  temperatures,  had  been  afGbrmed 
by  Bernard;  he  took  no  note,  however,  of  the  effects  of  temperature  upon  these  pro- 
cesses. The  experiments  detailed,  which  I  have  frequently  repeated,  illustrate  the 
great  influence  which  temperature  exerts  upon  them.  They  also  show  that  the  alco- 
holic fermentation  in  the  liver  ensues  directly  upon  the  saocharification  of  the  glycogen; 
if  the  temperature  is  high  enough,  with  tumultuous  violence;  but,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  without  any  specially  marked  phenomena,  if  the  temperature  be  low;  in  both 
cases,  however,  with  the  formation  of  some  acetic  acid.  At  high  temperatures  the  forma- 
tion of  acetic  add  is  excessively  rapid  in  these  liver  masses,  and  the  change  would 
appear  to  be  induced  by  the  same  ferment  which  caused  the  conversion  of  the  glycogen 
into  glucose  and  this  latter  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  add,  in  a  more  advanced  and  con- 
sequently modified  stage  of  molecular  change,  and,  .consequently,  of  catalytic  efRr 
dency. 

It  must  be  home  in  mind,  though  not  generally  known  except  as  a  sdentific  fiict, 
that  the  alcoholic  fermentation  will  progress  regularly  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
at  temperatures  even  of  190^  to  13(^,  high  enough  for  the  fermentinjg  fluid  to  boil,  when 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  removed.  Processes  have  been  devised  for  removing 
alcohol  from  fermenting  liquids  by  the  air  pump,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  influence  of  the  alcohol  itself  in  the  fermenting  liquid  in  arresting  the  con- 
version of  the  last  portions  of  sugar.  This  plan  has  proved  perfectly  feasible,  but  can- 
not be  conducted  except  in  conjunction  with  the  vacuum  pump,  which  delivers  the 
alcoholic  vapors  over  to  a  condensing  apparatus,  because  at  the  high  temperature 
employed,  if  air  were  admitted,  a  concurrent  aoetification  would  destroy  the  alcohol  as 
soon  as  formed.  Whenever  the  alcoholic  fermentation  is  accomplished  at  a  temperature 
above  60°  to  65°,  there  is  a  concurrent  aoetification,  which  becomes  more  marked  as  the 
temperature  rises,  and  becomes  most  effective  at  100°  and  upward.  When  we  ferment 
large  masses  of  wort  made  by  boiling  grain  with  dilute  adds,  the  nitrogenous  prindples 
being  thoroughly  dissolved,  and  in  some  way  rendered  exceedingly  oxidizable  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  the  dilute  mineral  add,  the  process  of  fermentation,  once  kindled, 
runs  a  violent  course,  often  in  a  few  hours,  if  it  is  not  restrained  by  cooUng  apparatus. 
I  have  often  seen  such  masses  rise  in  temperature  f^m  60°  to  80°  or  90°,  with  the  inevi- 
table loss  by  acetiflcation  of  three-fourths  of  the  alcohol.  At  lower  temperatures  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  proceeds  more  slowly  and  the  sugar  is  more  completely  converted, 
while  the  oxidative  process  we  term  acetiflcation  is  entirely  checked  below  60°.  Even 
at  high  temperatures,  this  process  of  aoetification  is  one  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  very  promptly  affected  by  a  slight  decline  in  temperature,  a  &ct  always  careftdly 
considered  in  the  conduct  of  processes  for  making  vinegar. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  with  a  concurrent  acetifying  pro- 
cess in  perfectly  fresh  liver  tissue,  at  the  temperature  of  the  animal  body,  determined 
in  the  fbregoing  experimenis,  affords  us  strong  reasons  for  inferring  that  similar  phe- 
nomena take  place  during  life  as  normal  manifestations,  Ibr  we  know  that  many  fer- 
mentative movements  occurring  soon  after  death,  as  the  action  of  the  ferments  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  post-mortem  digestion  of  the  stomadi,  etc,  are  really  continuations 
of  proper  vital  processes.  In  the  liver  this  has  been  proved  to  be  true  beyond  any  sort 
of  doubt^  for  the  conversion  of  glycogen  into  glucose  occurs  in  the  most  marked  manner 
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after  exsection  of  the  liver,  which  hour  by  honr  becomes  more  charged  with  sugar  up 
to  a  certaia  point,  the  post-mortem  conversion  being  plainly  a  continoation  of  that  in 
continual  progress  dnring  life.  Hence,  it  appears  safe  to  condade,  that  inasmuch  as 
soon  after  death  and  before  decomposition  begins  the  glucose  is  fermented  and  its  pro- 
duct acetified  within  the  substance  of  the  liver,  the  same  phenomena  occur  in  the  liver 
and  in  the  blood,  which  bears  away  the  hepatic  glucose  and  is  impregnated  with  the 
hepatic  ferments  or  retains  the  fermentative  proclivities  imparted  to  it  in  the  liver. 

I  must  still  further  direct  attention  to  &cts  which  I  have  long  since  ascertained,  viz. , 
that  the  tissue  of  the  liver  possesses  remarkable  powers  in  exciting  the  fermentation  of 
saccharine  solations  and  in  saccharifying  starch.  If  to  a  mass  of  dough  a  small  quan- 
tity of  pulped,  uncooked  liver  mixed  with  a  little  water  be  added,  and  the  whole  main- 
tained at  about  80^  F.,  after  seven  or  eight  hours  the  dough  is  filled  with  bubbles, 
becoming  excellent  yeast,  capable  of  making  porous  and  wholesome  bread.  When, 
again,  a  little  pulped  liver  tissue  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sugar,  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture^ in  about  four  hours  the  liver  tissue  is  seen  to  undergo  that  intrinsic  alcoholic 
fermentation  which  I  have  described.  This  passes  by  in  a  few  hoars  more,  but  after  the 
lapse  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  the  alco- 
holic fermentation  sets  in  vigorously  in  the  saccharine  solution,  and  advances  as  regu- 
larly and  as  satis&ctorily  as  if  yeast  had  been  added.  Nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  with 
the  muscular  tiasue  or  with  the  tissue  of  the  lungs.  The  following  comparative  experi- 
ment illustrates  these  remarkable  properties  of  the  tissue  of  the  liver : — 

August  15th,  1887,  temperature  air,  88^,  2.15  p.m. 

No.  1.  Into  a  solution  of  glucose  (18^  Baum6)  a  cubic  centimetre  of  fresh  compressed 
yeast  was  placed,  and  mingled  with  it 

No.  2.  Into  a  similar  solution  of  glucose  two  cc  of  calf's  liver  pulped  with  a  little 
water  was  placed. 

No.  3.  Into  a  solution  of  sugar  of  milk  a  similar  quantity  of  liver  tissue  was 
stirred. 

No.  4.  Into  a  solution  of  sugar  of  milk  a  similar  quantity  of  yeast  was  placed. 

No.  5.  Into  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  two  cc.  of  liver  tissue  was  placed. 

No.  6.  Into  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  two  cc  of  the  same  compressed  yeast  was 
placed. 

No.  7.  In  an  equal  quantity  of  water  two  cc  of  pulped  liver  tissue  was  placed,  as 
for  control. 

No.  8.  In  an  equal  quantity  of  water  two  cc  of  the  same  compressed  yeast  was 
placed,  as  for  control. 

No.  9.  Four  cc.  of  the  same  liver  tissue  was  pulped  with  a  little  water  (two  tea- 
spoonfhls),  and  incorporated  with  a  certain  quantity  of  dough,  enough  to  half  fill  a  glass 
goblet. 

No.  10.  Four  cc.  of  the  same  yeast  was  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and 
incorporated  with  another  portion  of  the  same  dough  in  equal  quantity. 

No.  11.  A  similar  quantity  of  the  same  dough  was  set  aside,  as  for  control. 

No.  12.  Into  a  solution  of  glucose  (18  Baum6)  two  cc.  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  beef, 
first  pulped,  was  placed. 

No.  13.  Into  a  solution  of  glucose  (18  Baum6)  two  cc.  of  ox-lung  tissue,  as  well 
triturated  as  possible  with  two  drachms  of  water,  was  placed. 

All  of  the  fluids  were  in  equal  quantity  and  contained  in  tall  champagne  glasses  of 
the  same  set.  All  the  samples  were  placed  together,  side  by  side,  upon  a  mantel-piece. 
The  parcels  of  dough  were  placed  in  glass  goblets,  which  they  half  filled. 

After  forty  minutes  the  yeasted  dough  had  risen  to  the  top  of  the  glass  goblet,  and 
the  experiment  was  discontinued. 

After  one  hour  and  a  quarter  the  yeasted  glucose  solution  was  in  ftill  fermentation^ 
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and  0oon  afterward  the  yeasted  cane^ngar  solution,  and  both  of  these  experiments  were 
disoontinaed. 

After  four  hours,  the  temperature  of  the  air  having  remained  unchanged,  the  pulped 
liver  masses  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  glasses  containing  (No.  2)  the  glucose  solution, 
(No.  7)  the  water,  (No.  5)  the  cane-«ugar,  and  (No.  3)  the  sugar  of  milk,  began  what 
we  may  term  their  intrinsic  fermentation.  The  liver  masses  changed  color,  developing 
numerous  bubbles  in  their  midst,  and  rising  and  falling  through  the  liquids  or  floating 
for  a  time  on  the  snr&ce  of  the  saccharine  solutions.  A  very  active  fermentation  of 
these  masses,  evidently  not  propagated  to  the  solutions  in  which  they  lay,  and  plainly 
due  to  ferments  originally  present  in  the  liver  tissue,  continued  for  two  or  three  hours 
and  then  ceased  entirely,  the  liver  masses  subsiding  to  the  bottom  of  the  glasses  in  all 


Nothing  more  was  observed  until  thirty  hours  had  elapsed;  the  temx>erature  had 
been  meanwhile  very  constant,  ranging  between  86°  and  90°  F.  The  glucose  solution 
now  began  to  ferment  in  mass,  with  complete  regularity,  and  ran  its  course  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  liquid  having  become  attenuated  to  density  of  6°  Baum4.  During  the 
fermentation  the  mycoderma  cerevisie  was  found  to  be  very  abundant  upon  microscopic 
examination. 

The  solution  of  cane-sugar  treated  with  liver  tissue  began  to  ferment  twelve  hours 
after  the  glucose  solution  (No.  2),  and  pursuing  its  regular  course,  reached  an  attenua- 
tion of  8°  Baum6. 

At  the  eightieUi  hour  the  ^ucoee  with  beef  muscle  had  not  fermented  at  all,  although 
it  showed  an  attenuation  to  16°  Baum6,  or  two  degrees  of  the  saccharometer. 

The  sugar  of  milk  with  yeast  did  not  ferment,  nor  did  the  sugar  of  milk  with  liver 
tissue;  nor  was  any  change  observable  in  the  solution  of  glucose  with  lung  tissue,  or  in 
the  control  experiment  of  the  yeast  placed  in  water. 

By  10  p.  M.  of  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  i.  e.,  after  about  eight  hours,  the  dough 
to  which  the  liver  pulp  had  been  added  was  observed  to  have  become  fluid,  and  was 
filled  with  firothy  bubbles  throughout  its  entire  mass,  possessing  an  agreeable  odor  of 
yeast;  The  other  dough  remained  unchanged  for  three  days,  becoming  add  and 
acquiring  a  disagreeable  smell. 

We  observe  that  the  liver  tissue  behaved  like  a  true  yeast,  acting  in  all  respects  like 
the  beer  yeast  employed,  exciting  the  saccharine  fermentation  in  dough,  and  inducing 
the  alcoholic  fermentation  in  glucose  and  cane  sugar.  Like  the  yeast,  it  failed  to  evoke 
any  trace  of  alcoholic  fermentation  in  the  sugar  of  milk.  Neither  the  lung  tissue  nor 
the  beef  muscle  appeared  to  possess  any  power  whatever,  even  after  the  lapse  of  eighty 
hours,  at  a  temperature  of  86°  to  90°,  to  excite  the  alcoholic  fermentation  in  either 
glucose  or  a  solution  of  cane  sugar. 

The  odor  of  the  saccharine  fiuids  fermenting  under  the  infiuence  of  liver  tissue  is 
yeast-like  and  pleasant,  while  the  saccharine  fiuids  into  which  the  portions  of  lung 
tissue  and  beef  muscle  were  placed,  refusing  to  ferment,  soon  acquired  a  disagreeable 
odor  of  putrefaction.  Hence  the  liver  is  remarkable:  Ist,  for  the  singular  develop- 
ment of  its  intrinsic  fermentation  as  described,  sooner  manifested  and  completed,  and 
accompanied  with  a  more  intense  concurrent  acetification  of  the  alcohol  produced,  as 
the  temperature  is  higher  and  approaches  that  of  the  animal  body;  and  2d,  for  the  fact 
that  its  tissue  is  invested  with  an  ability  to  excite  the  alcoholic  fermentation  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  best  brewers'  yeast  in  intensity  and  regularity,  though  by  no  means 
so  promptly  active.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  ferment  which  produces  the  intrinsic 
alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  liver  is  a  different  one  from  that  which  eventually  induces 
this  fermentation  in  saccharine  fiuids  in  which  the  liver  is  immersed;  for  the  first  is 
aooomplished  and  finished  twenty  or  more  hours  before  the  second  begins.  If,  there- 
fcne,  it  should  be  affirmed  that  the  micrococcus  cerevisiie  was  the  cause  of  the  later 
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fermentation,  t.  e.,  of  the  masB  of  the  saooharine  solution,  it  ooold  not  have  been  the 
inducing  agent  of  the  intrinsic  liver  fermentation,  else  the  first  fermentatioii  would 
have  been  oontinnons  with  the  second,  while  in  reality  there  was  a  disUnct  interval  of 
repose  of  twenty  hours  between  the  two  fermentations. 

Considerations  like  those  I  have  detailed,  led  me  long  ago  to  believe  that  a  fermoita- 
tion  of  hepatic  glucose  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  normally  progresses  in  the 
animal  body.  It  had  been  my  privilege  to  attend  the  courses  of  lectures  givoi  by 
Claude  Bernard  in  1852  and  1853,  and  after  my  return  to  America  I  began  to  con- 
sider this  question  of  the  disappearance  of  sugar  in  the  economy,  which  he  bad 
not  ftdly  analyzed.  Such  reasons  as  I  have  given  led  me  to  regard  the  lactic  acid 
hypothesis  as  quite  insufficient  to  explain  the  facts,  and  I  soon  determined  to  test 
the  matter  experimentally  by  submitting  the  blood  and  tissues  of  animals  to  carefhl 
concentrative  distillation,  hoping  to  procure  alcohol  in  definite  form  thereby,  if  this 
substance  is  really  present  in  the  economy.  The  working  hypothesis  under  which  I 
proceeded,  accordingly,  to  conduct  the  series  of  experiments  involved,  was  the  one 
already  suggested  in  this  paper,  viz.,  that  hepatic  glucose  is  fermented  in  the  biood 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid;  that  the  carbonic  add  is  exhaled  by  the  lun^  and 
skin,  and  that  the  alcohol  is  oxidized  by  a  process  akin  to  that  occurring  when  the 
vai>or  of  alcohol,  mixed  vrith  air  or  oxygra,  is  acted  upon  by  platinum  blac^;  the 
phenomena  of  oxidation  being  also  similar  to  the  one  known  in  the  arts  as  the  "  qnick 
vinegar  process,'*  while  beyond  this  point  the  oxidative  sequence  was  probably  the 
one  chemically  normal  to  alcohol  destroyed  by  slow  combustion,  viz.,  the  successive 
formation  of  formic  acid,  oxalic  add,  and  carbonic  add  and  water. 

Considering  the  normal  high  temperature  of  the  body,  the  formation  of  aloohol  and 
its  aoetificatlon  and  ftirther  oxidation  must  be  parallel  processes,  simultaneously  active, 
the  alcohol  scarcdy  existing  an  such  in  the  blood,  or  only  in  very  minute  qumUUy,  being 
consumed  by  oxidation  as  fast  as  formed  by  fermentation.  It  would  still,  how- 
ever, be  possible  to  imagine  that  the  alcohol  might  exist  in  a  recoverable  form  for  a 
moment  of  Hme,  during  a  portion  of  the  blood  transit,  or  possibly  a  round  or  two  of 
the  circulation,  for,  although  sugar  is  destroyed  in  the  blood,  it  may,  neverthdess,  be 
detected  even  in  the  venous  blood  derived  from  the  systemic  capillaries,  as  Bernard  has 
demonstrated.  Espedally  might  it  be  possible  to  procure  alcohol  from  the  blood,  if 
the  unceasing  oxidative  process  in  which  it  was  assumed  to  be  destroyed  could  be  arti- 
ficially abated  or  arrested;  and  as  this  occurs  by  the  arrest  of  respiration  accompanying 
the  slaughtering  of  animals,  and  also  by  the  mere  fiict  of  withdrawing  the  blood  from 
its  vessels,  the  function  of  the  lungs  being  thereby  pretermitted,  I  thought  it  not 
improbable  that  in  the  blood  of  the  lungs  remaining  in  those  oi^gans  after  death,  as 
well  as  in  masses  of  blood  collected  from  the  throats  of  slaughtered  animals,  I  might 
reasonably  expect  to  recover  a  certain  small  quantity  of  aloohol  whidi  had  been  formed 
by  normal  processes,  but  which  had  not  been  destroyed,  as  it  normally  should  have 
been,  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  the  oxidative  processes  under  the  conditions 
designated. 

At  the  same  time  I  became  aware,  from  certain  calculations,  that  even  if  oxidation 
were  in  complete  abeyance  the  quantity  of  alcohol  existing  at  any  given  moment  of 
time  in  the  blood  must  be  very  minute  indeed,  as  the  rapid  motion  of  the  blood  most 
quickly  disseminate  whatever  might  be  present  throughout  the  system  or  throagh 
extensive  networks  of  capillary  vessels,  and  that  this  must  be  the  case,  although  this 
minute  quantity  of  alcohol  really  represented  the  entire  quantity  of  these  proximate 
elements  of  the  food,  which,  as  we  know,  are  subservient  to  the  glycogenetic  function 

Moreover,  as  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  test  the  fluids  or  solids  of  the  animal  body 
fbr  alcohol  within  a  few  minutes  or  even  seconds,  as  we  may  do  for  saline  bodies  or  ibr 
sugar,  and  as  tiie  organs  and  blood  must  first  be  extracted  carefully,  and  then,  after 
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ineTiteble  delay,  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  some  time  most  elapse,  daring 
which  the  vital  chemistry  of  the  organs  oonoemed  may  most  reasonably  be  assumed  to 
remain  andumged.  This  period  of  inevitable  delay,  therefore,  would  allow  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  under  conditions  adveise  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  elaborate  process  of  oxidation  to  which  we  know  that  substances  are  subjected  in 
the  circulating  blood  stream.  I  might  reasonably  expect,  therefore,  to  obtain  bydistilla- 
taoo  a  c»tain  quantity  of  alcohbl  formed  after  death  and  before  exsanguination  or  exsec- 
tioo  of  the  origans,  and  also  an  additional  quantity  formed  by  a  continuance  of  normal 
action  during  the  period  of  time  elapsing  between  extraction  of  the  matters  operated 
open  and  their  elevation  to  a  temperature  capable  of  arresting  all  fermentative  move- 
menL  It  ia  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  alcohol  can  ever  equal 
what  is  assumed  to  be  normally  formed  in  a  given  time,  for  the  arrest  of  oxidation,  in 
the  fbnn  of  ao^afieation  at  least,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  complete,  as  the  blood  remains 
diaiged  witii  oxygen  and  retains  its  temperature  for«  considerable  period  after  extrac- 
tion, as  both  the  liver  and  lungs,  in  man,  do  likewise. 

But  first,  it  m  worth  while  to  determine  what  this  theoretical  quantity  of  alcohol 
pcesent  in  the  blood  at  any  given  time  may  be,  oxidation  being  supposed  absent. 

"  From  Uie  accurate  determination  of  the  quantity  of  carbon  daily  taken  into 
the  flystem  in  the  food,  as  well  as  that  proportion  of  it  which  passes  out  of  it  in 
theteoes  and  urine  in  some  form  in  which  it  is  not  combined  with  oxygen,''  says 
LidHg,  **  it  appears  that  an  adult  taking  moderate  exercise  consumes  13.9  ozs.  of  carbon 
daily."  The  carbohydrates  ingested  pass  directly  into  the  forms  of  glycogen  and 
ghicQse,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  ingested  albuminoids  are  to  be  conceived  of 
le  reaolved  by  ultimate  conversion  after  ministering  to  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues 
(mainly)  into  glycogen,  urea  and  the  elements  of  the  bile.  The  quantity  of  carbon 
noted  i^xnre  may,  within  certain  somewhat  narrow  limits,  be  regarded  as  derived 
from  hepatic  sugar  destroyed  in  the  blood,  indicating  therefore,  according  to  the 
formula  of  hepatic  sugar  (C,«H|sO«),  35.30  ozs.  (Troy)  of  this  substance  daily 
ooDverted  into  its  final  products.  Now,  if  this  amount  be  fermented  into  alcohol 
and  CBibonic  add,  it  would  correspond  to  no  leas  than  18  ozs.  (Troy)  of  alcohol, 
equal  to  6640  grains. 

Liebig  estimates  the  carbon  consumed  by  each  prisoner  in  the  House  of  Arrest  at 
Otenen  at  nine  ozs.  Hessian  (one  oz.  Hessian  =  482  grains  Troy).  This  amount  of 
carbon  would  be  cmitained  in  22.5  ozs.  of  hepatic  sugar,  which  would  represent  a  daily 
consumption  of  11.5  ozs.,  equal  to  5520  grains  of  alcohol.  As  all  of  this  must  be  sup- 
posed to  pafls  through  the  heart,  there  would  be  present  during  one  minute  in  the 
pulmonary  blood  the  1440th  part  of  it,  or  exactly  six  grains  by  the  last  estimate,  and 
3.83  grains  by  the  present  one.  According  to  MUller,  ten  pounds  of  blood  =  76,800 
giaina»  traverse  the  lungs  in  the  same  time.  The  pulmonary  blood,  therefore,  cannot 
contain  more  than  ^^  to  ^g— ^  grains  of  alcohol  during  any  given  minute,  equal  to 
0.4857  to  0.7812  of  a  grain  of  alcohol  to  10,000  grains  of  blood. 

We  may  denominate  these  calculations  by  ** ingested  carbon.'*  Let  us  comi>are 
them  with  a  similar  one  based  upon  the  **  expired  carbon.'* 

Scharling  estimates  the  carbon  given  off  ftom  the  lungs  of  a  man  in  twenty-four  hours 
^  325.30  grammes.  Supposing  that  all  of  this  carbon  (which  is  not  strictly  true)  results 
from  the  destruction  of  hydrocarbon,  and  that  this  hydrocarbon  is  hepatic  sugar,  813.26 
gnans  of  sugar  would  be  converted,  with  a  production  of  415.65  grammes  of  alcohol, 
equal  to  6415  grains.  As  this  quantity  represents  the  daily  consumption  or  supply  of 
akobol,  im  =  4.45  grains  of  alcohol  would  pass  through  the  lungs  in  one  minute,  and 
by  HUller's  estimate  of  the  velocity  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  we  would  have 
^^=  0.5794  of  a  grain  of  alcohol  present  in  the  pulmonary  blood  during  any  given 
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minute.     The  mean  of  these  thiee  calculations  is  0.6154  of  a  part  of  alcohol  to  10,000 
parts  of  pulmonary  blood. 

While,  therefore,  no  less  than  13.77  ozs.  of  alcohol  is  poured  into  the  circulation  within 
twenty-four  hours — ^a  quantity  which  represents  all  the  carbonous  constituents  of  the  food 
capable  of  combining  directly  with  oxygen,  and  which  is  evidently  capable  of  sub- 
serving phenomena  of  primary  importance,  it  would  be  impossible  that  more  than  .6  of 
a  grain  could  exist  in  10,000  parts  of  the  blood  passing  through  the  lungs  at  any  given 
time.  This  calculation  assumes  that  the  conversion  of  glycogen  into  glucose  and  the 
fermentation  of  this  latter  body  are  uniform  ;  but  this  is  not  strictly  true,  glyc(^ne8is 
being  stimulated  by  digestion  and  modified  by  various  other  ccmditions.  Nor  would  it 
be  reasonable  to  assume  that  either  the  hsemal  fermentation  of  sugar  or  the  oxidation 
of  alcohol  is  uniformly  active.  What  I  desire  to  illustrate,  however,  by  the  foregoing 
caloulatioDs  is,  that  whatever  the  importance  of  the  glycogenic  function  may  be,  and 
although  as  much  as  13|  ounces  of  alcohol  may  be  consumed  in  the  blood  in  twenty-four 
hours,  it  cannot  be  possible  to  obtain  by  distillation  more  alcohol,  upon  an  average,  than 
this  small  quantity,  viz. :  .6  of  a  grain  to  10,000  of  blood,  and  this  even  under  the  sup- 
position that  oxidation  is  in  complete  abeyance,  and  that  every  atom  of  alcohol  present 
is  recovered.  Consequently,  all  procedures  addressed  to  this  end  must  be  surrounded 
with  every  possible  safeguard,  and  large  quantities  only  of  organic  material  operated 
upon,  if  we  desire  to  obtain  measurable  quantities  of  alcohoL 

The  only  available  method  of  separating  alcohol  fh>m  aqueous  organic  fluids  is  tfi»- 
tiUtUion,  This  is,  moreover,  the  proper  method  for  experimentation  of  this  kind,  on 
account  of  its  prompt  arrest  by  heat  of  fermentative  changes  going  on  in  the  material 
employed,  and  the  completeness  with  which  the  alcohol  is  separated,  this  substance 
being  entirely  recoverable  when  one-half  or  a  little  more  of  the  distilled  liquid  is  brought 
over.  I  have  distilled  blood  and  the  tissue  of  the  lung,  the  liver,  and  the  pancreas*, 
under  various  conditions,  but  have  always  avoided  any  previous  admixture  of  substances 
designed  to  separate  or  coagulate  albumen,  dissolve  blood  corpuscles,  destroy  sugar  or 
arrest  its  fermentation.  Tedious  filtrations,  unavoidable  when  anything  of  this  kind 
is  attempted,  would  occupy  too  much  time,  while  the  admixture  of  foreign  substances 
would  complicate  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  I  have  regarded  the  greatest  attain- 
able simplicity  as  most  certain  to  furnish  the  best  results,  but  I  may  remark,  in  passing, 
that  in  the  distillation  of  blood  it  may  be  advisable  to  add  an  equal  weight  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  which  has  the  property  of  crisping  the  albumen  and  of  preventing  it  from 
becoming  so  solidly  coagulated  by  heat  as  to  risk  an  imprisonment  of  the  vapore.  For 
these  reasons,  except  in  a  few  instances,  I  have  invariably  submitted  the  organic  matters 
to  the  distillatory  procedure  without  prior  admixture,  a  bath  of  chloride  of  sodium 
being  interposed  between  the  vessel  containing  them  and  the  source  of  heat  In  some 
cases,  where  the  main  facts  had  been  already  established  in  a  suite  of  exx>erimentB,  I 
have  placed  the  vessel  containing  the  organic  material  directly  over  the  source  of  heat. 

For  the  distillation  of  the  organic  matters,  either  copper  balloons,  holding  from  two 
to  sixteen  quarts,  or  cylindrical  vessels  horizontally  placed,  surmounted  by  a  dome  ter- 
minating in  a  copper  pipe  leading  by  a  ground  joint  to  a  metallic  worm,  were  employed. 
These  vessels  were  set  in  larger  ones  containing  the  saline  bath.  None  of  these  organic 
matters  can  be  distilled  in  glass,  for  the  vessel  is  infallibly  broken  by  the  generation  of 
vapor  between  the  wall  of  the  vessel  and  the  contained  substance.  The  secondary  di^ 
tillations  were  always  conducted  in  glass  balloons  varying  from  one  fluid  drachm  to 
four  quarts.  The  connections  were  made  with  glass  tubing  and  corks.  Liebig  con- 
densers, traversed  by  glass  tubes  of  various  sizes,  were  used,  the  tubes  in  all  the  lata* 
distillations  reaching  by  a  double  bend,  without  joints,  from  the  vessel  submitted  to 
heat  to  the  centre  of  the  receiving  vessel,  which  was  usually  the  balloon  for  the  succeed- 
ing distillation.    The  sources  of  heat  were  charcoal  and  gas;  no  variety  of  coal  oil  was 
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kept  or  used  in  the  apartment.  From  six  to  ten  sncoeasive  distillations  by  halves  are 
necessaiy  for  the  proper  concentration  and  purification  of  the  final  distillate.  The 
quantity  oi  material  operated  upon  varied  from  a  pound  or  less  to  tvrenty  or  more 
pounds,  each  experiment  occupying  several  days.  Before  every  operation  all  the 
metallic  and  glass  vessels  were  careftdly  washed  in  pure  water,  rinsed  repeatedly  in 
distilled  water  which  had  been  evaporated  to  half  its  bulk,  and  then  thoroughly  dried 
over  a  ftimace,  air  being  driven  into  them  with  a  bellows  through  a  metallic  or  glass 
tube  attached  to  its  nozzle  until  all  vapor  whatever  vww  entirely  expelled.  The  ves- 
sels were  then  corked  and  set  aside.  All  tubes,  corks  and  funnels  and  the  tubes  of  the 
condensers  were  careftdly  washed,  rinsed  as  described,  and  thoroughly  dried  over  the 
ftimace,  after  caroftdly  wiping  with  tissue  paper  and  raw  cotton.  In  no  reported  experi- 
ment whatsoever  were  any  of  these  precautions  neglected ;  the  preparation  of  all  necessary 
pieces  of  apparatus  being  made  immediately  before  the  institution  of  an  experiment. 
For  washing  precipitates  nothing  but  distilled  water  evaporated  to  half  its  bulk  and 
fivshly  cooled  was  used.  Chemically  pure  reagentct  only  and  different  samples  of  these 
in  successive  operations  were  used.  Solutions  of  salts  were  made  with  evaporated  dis- 
tilled water,  and  the  solutions  themselves  were  afterward  filtered  and  boiled  so  as  to 
drive  off  any  volatile  substance  accidentally  present.  With  such  precautions  I  believe 
it  was  impossible  that  any  alcohol  or  other  volatile  matters  from  vrithout  could  by 
chance  have  become  mixed  with  the  distilled  fluids  or  with  the  substances  operated 
upon.  All  distillates  not  directly  under  manipulation  were  closely  corked  and  locked 
up.  Whenever  a  distillation  was  commenced  it  was  invariably  completed  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  period.  If  fluid  or  froth  (under  the  conditions  of  these  experiments  pos- 
nbly  containing  sugar)  escaped  ftom  the  balloon  into  the  tubes  or  receiver,  as  occasion- 
ally happens  when  the  balloon  or  cylinder  is  too  full,  the  experiment  was  at  once 
abandoned;  and  so,  likewise,  for  accidental  admixture  of  any  sort  whatsoever,  e,  g.y 
as  when  a  few  drops  of  the  water  used  for  cooling  in  the  condensers  accidentally  fell 
into  the  distiUate.  If  vapor  escaped  through  a  joint  or  passed  uncondensed  through  the 
tubes,  thereby  involving  perhaps  a  loss  of  alcohol,  the  experiment  was  abandoned. 
Transference  of  distillates  from  vessel  to  vessel  was  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and 
when  filtrations  were  required  the  funnels  were  covered  and  the  receivers,  narrow- 
mouthed  flasks,  if  possible,  the  ones  to  which  heat  was  to  be  applied  in  the  ensuing 
distillation.  The  balance  was  of  the  best  German  make,  with  knife  edges  resting  on 
cornelian,  and  platinum  weights,  according  to  the  metrical  system.  It  turned  readily 
with  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  a  gramme  when  lightly  loaded.  The  thermometers 
employed  were  carefully  corrected  by  comparison  with  a  standard  one. 

The  final  distillate  seldom  exceeding  thirty  grains  in  weight,  and  great  accuracy  for 
quantitative  determinations  being  desirable,  a  special  method,  though  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  that  of  the  specific  gravity,  was  employed  as  follows: — 

A  common  thermometer  with  a  small  tube  but  medium  bore,  and  a  bulb  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  selected  and  cut  off  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches 
above  the  bulb,  and  the  end  ground  and  polished.  The  mercury  having  been  expelled 
the  weight  of  the  bulb  and  tube  was  ascertained  to  four  places  of  decimals.  The  bulb 
was  then  rinsed  out  two  or  three  times  with  boiled  distilled  water,  and,  finaUy,  when 
filled  vrith  distilled  water  by  the  procedure  described  below,  brought  very  carefully  to 
a  temperature  of  60°  F.,  and  its  weight  again  determined.  To  take  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  final  distillate,  the  liquid  in  the  bulb  tube  was  entirely  driven  out  by  boiling, 
and  its  extremity  immersed  in  the  final  distillate.  Ajfter  it  had  again  filled  itself  by 
aspiration,  its  contents  were  a  second  time  returned  into  the  final  distillate  by  heating 
the  bulb,  and  it  was  allowed  to  fill  it»elf  again.  This  manoeuvre  was  practiced  three 
times  successively  in  order  to  secure  a  uniform  density  in  the  fiuid  contained  in  the 
bulb  tube  and  the  bulk  of  the  final  distillate.    Care  was  taken  to  expel  all  the  bubbles 
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of  air  which  are  apt  to  linger  in  the  bulb  tube,  and  after  their  complete  ezpalaioii,  tlie 
point  of  the  tube  was  immersed  in  the  distillate  while  the  contents  of  the  bolb  tabe 
were  expanding  ;  the  tube  was  then  allowed  to  cool  and  fill  itself  completely  at  tlM 
temperature  of  the  air.  A  jar  of  water  being  provided  with  a  thermometer  suspended 
in  it,  the  temperature  of  the  water  m  the  jar  was  brought  to  62^  F.  if  the  air  was 
below  60°,  and  to  58°,  if  the  air  was  above  60°,  the  specific  gravity  being  always  taken 
for  this  latter  temperature.  The  bulb  tube  completely  filled  with  final  distillate  was 
now  attached  to  a  thread  long  enough  to  allow  its  bulb  to  rest  in  the  same  borisontal 
stratum  of  water  as  that  in  which  the  bulb  of  the  standard  thermometer  was  situated, 
when  immersed  in  the  water  of  the  jar  for  the  entire  length  of  its  stem  except  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  The  thread  being  tied  around  the  tube  near  its  extremity,  just 
before  its  final  immersion  in  the  jar,  the  bulb  was  quickly  passed  over  a  flame  so  that 
its  contents  might  expand  sufliciently  to  cause  a  minute  globule  of  the  liquid  it  con- 
tained to  appear  by  expansion  upon  the  sur&ce  of  its  polished  end;  to  this,  a  smal) 
drop  of  the  final  distillate  was  added  from  the  tip  of  a  glass  rod,  and  the  bulb  tube  a> 
once  lowered  to  the  proper  depth  in  the  jar  of  water.  It  was  allowed  to  attain  the 
temperature  of  60°,  as  shovm  by  the  standard  thermometer,  a  small  quahtity  of 
distillate  being  again  added  to  the  globule  on  its  tip  if  this  appeared  in  danger  of 
entire  aspiration  into  the  tube  by  contraction,  as  would  be  apt  to  happen  when  the  ait 
was  above  60°  and  the  water  in  the  jar,  in  consequence,  cooling  through  two  degrees  wk, 
explained.  When  the  standard  thermometer  showed  exactly  60°,  the  tube  was  quickly 
raised  out  of  the  water,  the  drop  of  distillate  upon  its  extremity  suddenly  wiped  off 
with  a  single  application  of  a  linen  cloth,  the  tube  itself  careftiUy  and  quickly  wiped, 
and  immediately  weighed.  In  this  way  the  following  weights  were  obtained  :  1st, 
The  weight  of  the  empty  tube;  2d,  The  weight  of  the  tube  filled  with  distilled  watei 
at  60° ;  3d,  The  weight  of  the  volume  of  distilled  water  contained  in  the  bulb  tube  at 
60°  ;  and  4th,  The  weight  of  the  volume  of  final  distillate  contained  in  the  tube  ac 
60°.  These  data  enable  us  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  final  distillate  by 
simple  calculations.  The  weights  of  exactly  equal  bulks  of  very  small  quantities  of 
liquid  can  be  determined  after  this  method  with  an  accuracy  equal  to  that  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  bottle,  without  appreciable  loss  by  evaporation,  or  gain  in  weight  in  warm 
weather  by  the  deposition  of  dewy  particles,  if  the  air  within  the  balance^ase  be  kept 
dry  by  chloride  of  calcium,  as  it  always  was  during  these  determinations.  The  table 
of  drink  water  famishes  the  percentage  by  weight  of  alcohol  in  any  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  water,  corresponding  to  its  specific  gravity,  up  to  ten  per  cent.,  a  range  amply  sutA- 
cient  for  experiments  of  this  nature. 

Organic  matters  should  always  be  distilled  over  a  bath  of  chloride  of  sodium;  a 
bath  of  simple  vrater  is  not  sufficient.  When  heat  is  applied  blood  becomes  solid,  and 
vapors  being  generated  between  the  wall  of  the  vessels  and  the  coagulated  mass,  a 
spongy  texture  is  induced  which  is  very  unfavorable  for  the  conduction  of  heat  to  the 
contents  jof  the  vessel.  The  material  should  be  spread  out  in  a  shallow  layer  not  more 
than  one  or  two  inches  thick,  and  when  the  cylinder  is  used,  it  must  be  provided  with 
a  revolving  spiral  rake  turning  in  a  hole  at  one  end  which  does  not  penetrate  the  end 
of  the  cylinder,  while  at  the  other  its  shaft  passes  through  a  tight  stuffing  box  and  also 
traverses  the  end-wall  of  the  vessel  containing  the  saline  solution.  This  rake  must  be 
frequently  rotated  back  and  forth  during  the  distillation,  whatever  be  the  contents  of 
the  cylinder^  In  my  earlier  experiments,  copper  balloons  with  flattish  bottoms  were 
employed,  placed  in  larger  copper  vessels  holding  the  solution  of  common  salt 

The  organic  matter  having  been  prepared,  weighed,  and  its  physiological  and  phy- 
sical conditions  noted,  it  is  passed  into  the  cylinder,  to  which  the  dome  is  carefully 
fastened.  The  bath  is  coTered,  and  a  hood  adjusted  reaching  upward  so  as  to  enclose 
the  dome  and  the  bend  of  the  eduction  pipe.    The  steam  of  the  boiling  bath  is  thus 
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CftDsed  to  ascend  in  contact  with  the  dome  and  pipe,  maintainipg  their  temperatore  at 
*  point  which  prevents  ptematore  condensation  of  the  vapors  arising  from  the  sabstance 
distilled,  which  wonld  otherwise  trickle  back,  in  the  fluid  form,  into  the  mass  of  mate- 
rial. These  first  portions  of  vapor  are  always  the  richest  in  alcohol.  Similar  precan- 
tions  must  be  observed,  in  all  the  succeeding  distillations,  against  the  prematore  conden- 
sation. The  edaction  tabes  of  glass  should  be  heated  with  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner 
directed  by  a  blow-pipe  just  before  the  distilland  begins  to  boil,  so  that  the  first  and 
most  volatile  portions  may  be  separated  from  the  distilled  fluid  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable period.  After  they  have  passed  over,  and  watery  drops  appear,  the  bend  of  the 
tube  fiom  the  boiling  vessels  toward  the  condenser  should  be  wrapped  in  cotton  wick. 

The  first  distillate  ought  always  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  one-half  of  the  weight  of 
the  water  contained  in  the  matters  distilled,  and  when  fresh  material  is  operated  upon 
it  comes  over  transparent  or  slightly  cloudy,  containing  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
several  volatile  products.  Its  reaction  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline.  It  must  be  dis- 
tilled down  by  halves,  and  the  distilland  must  be  kept  slightly  add  with  hydrochloric 
add.  Afler  two  or  three  distillations  the  distillate  is  treated  with  freshly  calcined 
animal  charcoal,  and  this  must  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  first  drops  of  fiuid  distilled 
are  not  absolutely  transparent.  At  about  the  sixth  distillation  some  crystals  of  nitrate 
of  silver  are  thrown  into  the  distillate  and  dissolved.  A  decomposition  is  thereby 
caused  of  certain  volatile  substances  which  come  over  before  the  alcohol,  and  which 
behaves  in  all  respects  like  aldehyde-acetic  ether,  and  acetal.  The  distillate  is  again 
passed  through  animal  charcoal  and  well  washed  with  distilled  water  evaporated  to 
half  its  bulk.  This  takes  away  almost  all  the  peculiar  odor  which  the  distillates  of 
animal  substances  always  possess,  nor  is  the  volatile  substance  above  described  again 
seen. 

When  the  oiganic  matters  have  been  allowed  to  remain  for  some  days  before  distil- 
lation, inasmuch  as  putrefaction  is  beginning,  carbonate  of  ammonia  comes  over  in 
greater  quantity  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  is  found  in  the  first  distillate.  In  the 
process  of  rectification,  therefore,  acetate  of  lead  must  be  added  to  decompose  the  sul- 
phides, and  hydrochloric  add  as  usual,  animal  charcoal  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  being 
used  as  before,  the  treatment  of  the  distillate  with  these  substances  being  repeated  until 
the  volatile  product  ceases  to  play  along  the  tubes  before  the  alcohol  itself  comes  over, 
as  it  does  in  greatest  quantity  soon  afler  the  distilland  begins  to  boil.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  bring  over  a  quantity  of  distillate  in  every  operation  at  least  equal  to  one- 
half  the  fiuid  submitted  to  heat,  even  where,  by  washing  filters,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water  has  been  unavoidably  added  to  the  liquid  in- process  of  concentration,  and  that 
the  first  portions  condensed  in  the  tubes  be  not  allowed  to  trickle  back.  After  suffi- 
dently  numerous  distillations,  eventually  in  a  very  small  apparatus,  where  the  quantity 
distilled  is  oflen  not  more  than  one  or  two  drachms,  a  final  distillate  is  procured. 

This  final  distillate  should  weigh  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  or  more  if  alcohol  is 
evidently  very  abwidant,  for  its  quantity  can  be  approximately  estimated  by  ^he  eye  as 
it  plays  along  the  tubes ;  its  reaction  must  be  neutral,  and  it  must  possess  little  or  no 
odor.  A  peculiar  odor  always  attaches,  however,  to  these  products  of  the  distillation 
of  animal  substances,  as  Bernard  has  observed  with  regard  to  the  alcohol  obtained  by 
distillation  fh>m  decoctions  of  the  liver  of  difierent  animals. 

The  tests  upon  which  I  have  relied  for  the  qualitative  determination  of  alcohol  are 
the  following: — 

1.  The  optical  appearance  within  the  conducting  tubes,  during  the  final  distillation, 
when  the  distilland  began  to  boil. 

Alcohol  comes  over  in  greatest  strength  during  the  first  moments  of  a  distillation, 
and  if  present^  may  always  be  seen  to  play  in  a  mobile  manner  just  in  advance  of  the 
leas  volatile  and  more  aluggiBh  watery  drops,  as  both  progress  rapidly  along  the  con- 
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dactioctabewlMntfaedMtafaaid  jortb^giBitolMNL  Tb  olwnre  this  pcaUar  pisy  of 
the  woftrrmnwilj  eondftwmg  and  Tsporiziiig  mtnohni,  it  is  caBCBtial  HhI  tiie  dewj  drops 
of  Tdatile  imtftffii  given  off  ftom  the  liqidd,  as  weO  as  of  bmniditj  deposited  from  tlie 
strof  the  flask  in  the  bend  and  fint  portioaB  of  the  eoodncting  tnbe,  sfaoold  have  been 
dianpaled  bj  a  gentle  beat  from  the  flame  of  a  lamp  directed  by  abftow-pipe  witii  laige 
orifiee.  Tbe  eondncting  tobe  most  now  be  allowed  to  oool  a^sin  bcfcre  geoenl  ebolli- 
tion.  Tins  appeaianee  is,  of  ooaxK,  obserraUe  onl  J  between  the  balloon  and  the  con- 
denser. It  is  a  tmstwoitby  indication  of  eren  Terj  minote  qnantities  of  alcohol,  and 
slMmld  be  studied  hj  the  distillation  of  mixtmes  of  a  lew  drops  of  alcohol  with  a  quart 
of  distilled  water.  DoriDg  tbe  final  distillations  this  appeannoe  beeooics  more  and 
more  distinct,  and  if  not  seen,  alcohol  is  assoiedlj  absent,  at  least  in  any  determinable 
qnantitj.  As  I  hare  said,  in  all  these  distillations  some  still  more  volatile  substances 
are  present,  whose  '*  play  *'  in  tbe  tnbe  precedes  that  of  alcohoL  Of  tiieee  sobetanoes 
I  beliere  aidekjfde  to  be  tbe  most  abnndant,  a  body  which  ooi^t  to  coexist  with 
alcohol  in  ofgaoic  fluids,  as  the  result  of  the  progressive  oxidatkm  of  the  aloohoL  Bat 
after  treatment  of  tbe  later  distillatw  with  nitnte  of  sQver,  which  decomposes  aldehyde 
aod  acetal,  the  ''play ''  doe  to  these  substances  no  longer  ocean,  whUe  that  pnqier  to 
aloobol  becomes  more  prooonnced. 

2,  Chromic  Add  Dis&olved  in  Sufpkmrie  Add. — By  adding  a  quarter  of  a  gramme  of 
crystallized  bichromate  of  potaasiam  to  100  grammes  of  concentrated  and  chemically 
pare  sali^uric  acid  (as  Bernard  recommends  from  Lecoute),  the  bichromate  is  decom- 
posed, chromic  add  liberated,  and  a  rich,  brownish-yellow  liquid  is  obtained.  When  to 
any  aqueous  liquid  containing  the  feeblest  trace  of  alcohol  an  equal  bulk  of  this  reagent 
is  added,  much  heat  is  evolved,  the  chromic  add  is  deoxidized  by  the  alcohol  and  sea- 
quioxide  cf  chrome  set  free,  imparting  to  the  fluid  its  brilliant  emerald  green  color. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  most  reliable  test  for  alcohol;  indeed,  tbe  very  beft 
we  have  for  distilled  fluids.  Nothing  similar  occurs  with  other  volatile  fluids  obtainable 
from  aoimal  matters.  Sugar,  dextrine,  gum,  uric  add,  urea,  albumen  and  gluten 
equally  efl'ect  this  reaction,  but  they  must  be  absent  in  distilled  fluids.  I  have  found 
that  tbe  oils  distilled  from  petroleum  reduce  the  chromic  add  in  this  test,  but  they 
must  be  absent  from  a  final  distillate,  such  as  I  have  described,  and  were  never  kept 
or  used  in  tbe  apartment  where  these  experiments  were  conducted.  Empyreumatic  mat- 
ters generated  during  the  distillation  of  oiganic  materials  do  not  afiect  the  test,  ev«i 
when  strongest,  as  I  have  repeatedly  and  carefhlly  determined. 

3.  Inflammation  of  the  Vapor  of  Alcohol  in  a  Test  tMbe  upon  EhulHtion  of  the  FimtU 
Distillate, — ^This  most  striking  and  satisfiictory  test  I  have  found  applicable  when  not 
less  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  alcohol  exists  in  an  aqueous  fluid;  below  these  per- 
centages the  alcoholic  vapor  is  too  much  dilated  with  steam  to  bum  even  at  the  first 
moments  of  ebullition.  Some  care  is  requisite  in  the  use  of  this  test.  The  quantity  of 
the  liquid  should  be  about  one-tenth  of  tbe  capadty  of  the  test  tnbe ;  the  flame  over 
which  the  tube  is  held  should  be  very  moderate  and  steady,  and  should  give  but  little 
light ;  the  room  should  be  darkened  ;  a  wax  taper  ready  lighted  should  be  held  just 
above  the  upper  edge  of  the  month  of  the  tnbe  ;  the  entire  length  of  the  tube  should  be 
heated  before  the  liquid  is  made  to  boil,  and  the  tube  should  be  held  in  an  oblique 
position  and  dosely  watehed,  as  the  least  discomposure  may  prevent  our  observing  the 
inflammation  of  the  alcoholic  vapor,  which  is  sometimes  a  mere  flash.  When  all  is 
properly  done,  if  alcohol  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  a  flash  of  flame  is  «een  to 
descend  into  the  tube  at  the  moment  of  ebullition,  or  a  little  after  it,  and  if  more 
abundant  the  alcoholic  vapor  continues,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  to  bum  continu- 
ously at  the  month  of  the  test  tube,  with  a  characteristic  flame,  as  the  fluid  in  the  tnbe 
is  made  to  boil. 

No  other  substance  met  with  in  the  distillation  of  animal  matters  is  ci^ble  of 
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inflammation  in  this  way.  The  primaiy  distillate,  and  all  saocessiye  ones,  until  the 
final  one  is  reached,  constantly  refVise  to  bnm  as  above  described.  Some  organic  acids,  as 
fonnic  and  acetic,  are  inflammable  in  the  state  of  vapor,  bat  only  when  pare  or  nearly 
80.  The  greater  part  of  the  final  distillate  obtained  by  these  processes  is  water,  and 
4ieUi8  are  not  present,  as  the  flnid  is  neutral  or  must  be  made  so  by  the  rules  which  I 
have  followed. 

Such,  then,  are  the  qualitative  tests  upon  which  I  have  relied.  Whenever  a  final 
distillate,  whose  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of  water,  fulfills  the  requirements  of 
these  tests,  alcohol  unquestionably  exists  in  it.  By  long  experience  in  this  kind  of 
experimentation,  during  which  I  have  had  constantly  recurring  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  behavior  of  alcohol  either  normally  present  in  the  organic  matter  acted  upon, 
or  designedly  mingled  with  it  and  finally  recovered  in  the  distillate,  and  moreover,  by 
the  determination  of  the  ratio  of  expansibility  of  some  strong  distillates,  the  reasonable 
skepticism  I  long  endeavored  to  maintain  has  been  entirely  dissipated. 

The  following  considerations  seem  to  me  important  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
tests  employed,  and  better  illustrate  their  cogency  than  a  mere  mention  : — 

1st.  In  the  fermentation  of  liver  decoctions,  after  about  twenty-four  hours  at  mod- 
erate temperatures  (05®  to  75®),  so  much  alcohol  is  obtainable  that  it  may  be  concen- 
trated and  purified,  and  recognized  by  its  specific  gravity  and  boiling  point,  etc.,  as 
well  as  by  the  taste  and  smelL  When  diluted  with  water  the  fiuid  bums  in  the  test 
tube,  in  identically  the  same  manner  as  the  final  distillates  prepared  fVom  liver  tissue, 
long  tissue,  or  blood  set  aside  at  ordinary  temperatures  for  forty-eight  hours  or  so,  and 
also  like  those  obtained  from  firesh  oiganic  matters.  The  vapor  of  all  these  fluids  is 
inflammable  and  bums  in  a  test  tube  at  the  first  moments  of  ebullition,  with  a  faint  blue 
fiUime  descending  like  a  flash  into  the  tube;  they  all  contain  the  same  substance  which 
is  known  in  the  case  of  liver  decoctions  to  be  alcohol. 

2d.  Liquids  obtained  by  distillation  from  fluids  in  which  sugar  has  disappeared,  as 
by  direct  fermentation  with  yeast,  and  which  are,  therefore,  known  to  contain  alcohol, 
are  inflammable  in  the  test  tube,  and  when  purified,  color  the  chromic  acid  test  green; 
liquids,  therefore,  obtained  by  distillation  fVom  fresh  organic  matters  known  (by  direct 
testing)  to  contain  sugar  originally,  and  in  which  sugar  has  finally  disappeared  or 
diminished  in  quantity,  and  which  are  equally  inflammable  with  the  first  named,  and 
similarly  decompose  chromic  acid,  must  likewise  contain  alcohol. 

3d.  The  vapor  of  empyreumatic  substances  does  not  become  inflamed  upon  ebulli- 
tion of  the  fluid  in  which  they  may  be  present,  in  the  test  tubes,  even  when  most 
abundant,  as  in  the  primary  distillate,  or  after  any  degree  of  concentration.  The  dis- 
tillates become  more  inflammable  as  the  purification  is  more  complete,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  were  their  inflammability  due  to  empyreumatic  contaminations,  for  succes- 
sive digestions  in  the  cold  and  with  heat,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  animal  charcoal, 
oontinually  reduce  any  quantity  of  them  originally  present;  and  besides,  when  the 
saline  bath  is  employed,  no  empyrenma  is  generated. 

4th.  Final  distillates  from  the  same  kind  of  material  have  been  found  to  be  more 
inflammable  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  organic  matter  operated  upon.  This  has 
been  especially  marked,  as  will  be  detailed,  when  the  product  of  several  successive 
and  similar  operations  have  been  mingled  and  concentrated  together;  which  shows  that 
the  substance  obtained  and  certifled  by  the  tests  to  be  alcohol  existed  ori^nally  in  the 
matters  treated  by  distillation,  and  that  its  presence  was  not  due  to  any  incompleteness 
in  the  methods  followed  or  to  any  accidental  contamination. 

5ih.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  final  distillates  has  always  been  found  to  be  less 
than  that  of  water,  and  the  distillate  is  more  inflammable  in  proportion  to  its  lightness, 
and  the  depth  of  the  tint  produced  with  the  chromic  acid  test,  which  should  obviously 
be  the  case  with  alcohol. 
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\ 
6th.  The  qaantity  of  the  sabetanoe  obtained  has  always  been  extremely  smally 

which,  on  theoretical  gronnds,  and  from  the  calculations  detailed,  must  necessarily  be 

the  case  for  alcohol. 

7th.  The  expansibility  of  the  ^nal  distillate  is  always  greater  than  that  of  water, 
and  is  nniyersally  proportional  to  its  specific  gravity.  In  view,  therefore,  of  these  facts, 
and  by  the  direct  authority  of  the  tests  enumerated,  of  which  the  chromic  acid  test  is 
obviously  the  only  one  of  perfect  scientific  rigor,  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  fluids 
obtained  by  distillation  has  been  afiftrmed.  For  ultimate  analysis  in  the  oombustioii 
tubes  enough  alcohol  might  be  obtained  from  liver  tissue  allowed  to  remain  for  forty 
to  sixty  hours  at  moderate  temperatures,  but  what  we  wish  to  determine  is  the  existence 
of  alcohol  in  the  fiuids  or  solids  within  an  hour  or  two  after  death,  and  before  their 
normal  temperature  has  appreciably  declined.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  existing  in 
fresh  liver  tissue  is  so  exceedingly  small — only  one  part  in  400,000  of  liver  tissue — 
that  it  is  hopeless  as  the  source  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  substance  for  the  above 
purpose.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  lung  tissue,  but  from  the  blood  it  might 
be  possible  to  obtain  an  adequate  quantity,  especially  as  the  material  can  be  obtained 
in  great  abundance. 

Having  now  described  the  methods  followed  in  the  distillation  of  organic  matter, 
and  the  modes  of  determination  employed,  I  proceed  to  devote  a  more  particular  atten- 
tion  to  the  experiments  themselves.     In  some  preliminary  studies,  I  determined — 

Ist.  That  it  is  possible  to  distill  such  matters  as  liver  tissue,  blood  and  lung  tissue, 
and  to  separate  from  the  distillates  obtained  all  substances  foreign  to  the  aim  of  the 
experimentation,  so  as  to  obtain  a  reasonably  pure  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  the 
alcohol  having  been  designedly  added  to  the  organic  material. 

2d.  In  a  quantitative  sense,  that  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  thrown  into  a  quart  of  dis- 
tilled water  could  be  entirely  recovered,  burning  in  the  test  tube,  and  reducing  chromic 
acid. 

3d.  That  when  one  part,  by  weight,  of  alcohol  is  poured  into  three  or  four  thousand 
of  fresh  ox  blood  it  can  be  likewise  recovered. 

4th.  That  in  blood  set  aside  for  three  or  four  days,  to  which  alcohol  is  added  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  substance  is  not  destroyed,  but  can  be  almost  wholly  recovered 
from  it  by  distillation. 

Fortified  with  these  results,  I  determined,  in  the  first  place,  to  investigate  the  oon> 
ditions  of  Bernard's  experiments  upon  the  disappearance  of  sugar  in  newly  drawn 
blood.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  disappearance  was  due  to  the  transformation  of  the  sugar 
into  lactic  acid,  no  alcohol  could  be  recoverable.  But,  if  the  sugar  had  disappeared  in 
consequence  of  its  conversion  by  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  inasmuch  as  in  cool 
weather  (53®  to  65°)  rectification  advances  but  slowly,  the  alcohol,  if  formed,  would 
remain,  at  least  in  part,  unconverted  into  acetic  acid,  and  should  be  recoverable  by 
distillation. 

I  determined,  therefore,  to  employ  the  mixed  thoracic  blood  of  the  ox,  which 
always  contains  sugar  (fVom  0.00195  to  0.0074  parts  to  1000  parts  of  blood,  according 
to  Carl  Schmidt,  quoted  by  Bernard),  setting  it  aside  after  determining  the  presence  of 
sugar  at  the  temperature  of  the  air  until  sugar  had  nearly  or  wholly  disappeared. 
Upon  such  a  basis  the  following  experiments  were  conducted : — 

No.  l.~622  grammes  (1.37  lb.  avoir.)  of  ox  blood  containing  sugar  by  Fehling's 
test,  as  it  does  invariably,  was  agitated  with  air  in  a  large  flask,  and  set  aside  at  a  mean 
temperature  of  62®  F.  for  forty  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  sugar  had 
almost  entirely  disi^peared.  The  blood  was  distilled  over  the  salt  bath.  The  final  dis- 
tillate did  not  bum  in  the  test  tube,  but  struck  a  bright  green  tint  with  the  chromic 
acid  test    The  quantity  of  alcohol  present  was  0.0162  gramme. 
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No.  2. — 622  grammes  (1.37  lb.  avoir.)  of  similar  blood,  abundantly  chaiged  with 
sogar,  was  set  aside  as  before,  at  a  mean  temperatare  of  60°F.,  for  90  hours.  The  blood 
was  occasionally  agitated  with  the  air  in  the  flask,  which  was  renewed  from  time  to 
time  with  a  bellows.  Although  sugar  was  still  traceable  at  the  expiration  of  the  above 
period  of  time,  the  blood  was  distilled  over  the  salt  bath.  The  final  distillate  weighed 
1.2940  gramme.  It  struck  a  bright  green  with  the  chromic  acid  test  but  did  not  bum 
in  the  test  tube.    The  quantity  of  alcohol  was  0.0155  gramme. 

No.  3  — ^930  grammes  (2.05  lbs.  avoir.)  of  similar  blood  was  introduced  into  a  large 
glass-stoppered  flagon.  The  blood  contained  sugar,  upon  examination.  The  vacant 
two-thirds  of  the  flagon  was  filled  vdth  carbonic  acid,  the  blood  well  agitated  with  it 
becoming  almost  black.  The  flagon  being  securely  stoppered,  was  carefully  sealed  with 
wax,  and  the  blood  set  aside  at  a  mean  temperature  of  66°  F.  for  42  hours.  Though 
sugar  was  still  traceable,  it  waa  distilled  over  the  bath  of  common  salt.  The  final  dis- 
tillate weighed  1.6173  gramme;  alcohol  burned  in  a  lively  manner  in  the  test  tube,  and 
struck  an  emerald  green  hue  with  the  chromic  add  test  The  quantity  was  0.0647 
gramme. 

No.  4. — 1120  grammes  (2.46  lbs.  avoir.)  of  similar  blood,  containing  sugar  by  exami- 
nation, was  introduced  as  before  vnth  a  laige  stoppered  flagon,  securely  shut  ofif  from 
the  air,  and  set  aside  at  a  mean  temperature  of  60°  F.  for  72  hours.  The  blood  was 
well  shaken  with  the  air  in  the  flagon  from  time  to  time,  but  no  fresh  air  was  allowed 
to  enter.  After  the  above  lapse  of  time,  the  blood  was  distilled  over  the  bath  of  common 
salt.  The  flnal  distillate  weighed  1.4880  gramme.  The  vapor  of  alcohol  burned  in  a 
lively  manner  in  the  test  tube,  and  the  fluid  reduced  the  chromic  acid  test  as  before. 
The  quantity  of  alcohol  was  0.0446  gramme. 

No.  5. — ^930  grammes  (2.05  lbs.  avoir.)  of  similar  blood,  containing  sugar  by 
examination,  was  well  agitated  with  air  and  set  aside  at  a  mean  temperature  of  58°  F. 
for  six  hours.  It  was  then  distilled  over  the  bath  of  common  salt.  The  final  distillate 
weighed  1.0352  gramme.  The  vapor  of  alcohol  burned  in  a  lively  manner  in  the  test 
tube,  and  the  chromic  acid  test  was  reduced  as  before.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  was 
0.0414  gramme. 

In  these  experiments  the  blood  was  distilled  before  the  establishment  of  putrefac- 
tion, only  a  faint  odor  being  emitted;  it  changed  in  color  from  red  to  deep  black  within 
two  days.  The  mean  quantity  of  blood  operated  upon  was  845  grammes;  the  mean 
temperature  was  61°  F. ;  the  mean  duration  of  the  experiments  was  62  hours;  and  the 
mean  quantity  of  alcohol  obtained  was  0.0365  gramme.  Alcohol  was  obtained  in  every 
case,  although  the  quantities  of  blood  employed  were  comparatively  small;  they  were, 
however,  on  an  average,  thirty-five  times  as  great  as  those  experimented  upon  by  Ber- 
nard (24  grammes). 

In  blood  left  to  itself,  therefore,  sugar  is  not  destroyed,  at  a  mean  temperature  of 
61°  F.,  by  transformation  into  lactic  acid,  but  by  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  more- 
over, for  the  occurrence  of  this  fermentation  under  the  conditions  named,  yeast  of  beer 
is  not  indispensable. 

Having  determined  these  points,  I  proceeded  to  inquire  whether  the  hex)atic  glucose, 
so  abundant  in  exsected  liver  tissue,  is  similarly  decomposed  by  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion, at  ordinary  temperatures.    I  therefore  experimented  as  follows  : — 

No.  6. — ^750  grammes  (1.65  lb.  avoir.)  of  fresh  ox  liver  was  comminuted  in  a  meat 
mincer  (used  only  for  these  purposes,  well  washed  and  dried  at  a  high  heat  over  the 
ftimace)  and  set  aside  at  a  mean  temperature  of  75°  F.  for  90  hours.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  sugar  was  no  longer  discoverable,  and  putrefaction  was  fairly  established.  While 
making  a  decoction  of  a  portion  of  the  tissue  in  testing  for  sugar,  acid  vapors  were  given 
off,  the  mass  itself  being  strongly  acid  and  effervescing  vigorously  with  bicarbonate  of 
soda.  This  free  acid,  capable  of  passing  off  as  vapor  during  the  first  moments  of  ebul- 
Vol.  in-21 
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litipn,  and  stropgly  reddening  litmus  paper,  was  undoubtedly  acetic  acid.  The 
of  liver  was  now  distilled  over  the  salt  bath  and  yielded  0. 3235  gramme  of  alcohoL  The 
vapors  of  alcohol  burned  continuously  at  the  mouth  of  the  test  tube  upon  ebullition  of 
the  final  distillate,  which  struck  a  vivid  emerald  green  tint  with  the  chromic  acid  test. 
Much  of  the  alcohol,  indeed  nearly  all  of  it,  must  have  been  lost  by  aoetification,  on 
account  of  the  high  temperature  at  which  the  liver  tissue  was  set  aside. 

No.  7. — 190  grammes  (0.42  lb.  avoir.)  of  fresh  ox-liver  tissue  was  laid  aside,  sugar 
being  present  by  examination,  without  comminution,  at  a  mean  temperature  of  60^,  for 
120  hoars.  When  distilled  over  the  bath  of  common  salt,  it  yielded  a  laige  quantity 
of  alcohol,  the  ultimate  distillate,  when  boiled  in  a  test  tube,  giving  oflf  vapors  which 
burned  continuously  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  as  long  as  heat  was  applied,  but  little'of 
the  alcohol  formed  having  been  lost  by  acetification. 

The  sugar,  therefore,  of  liver  tissue  is  largely  converted  into  alcohol  by  the  main- 
tenance of  a  morsel  of  liver  at  a  temperature  of  60^  to  70^.  At  the  lower  temperature 
decomposition  is  longer  postponed  and  acetification  less  active,  so  that  lai^r  propor- 
tional quantities  of  alcohol  are  recoverable.  I  have  already  shown  with  what  tumultu- 
ous violence  hepatic  glucose  is  fermented  in  a  mass  of  liver  submitted  to  its  somatic 
temperature.  The  alcoholic  fermentation  advances,  however,  at  temperatures  even  as 
low  as  45®  F.,  but  a  rise  of  temperature  very  rapidly  exalts  the  inherent  tendency  of 
s  the  alcohol  formed  toward  oxidation,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a  ferment,  so  that  at 
the  somatic  temperature,  as  I  have  proved  by  direct  experiment,  the  alcohol  is  acetified 
nearly  as  fietst  as  it  is  formed. 

I  proceeded  next  to  inquire  whether  the  lung  tissue  might  not  ferment  alcohol  when 
left  to  itself  at  moderate  temperatures.  As  the  blood  contained  in  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries is  derived  from  the  saccharine  blood  of  the  right  ventricle,  sugar  being  borne  con- 
stantly from  the  liver  through  the  heart  into  the  lungs,  it  must  necessarily  exist  in  the 
lung  capillaries.  Bernard  formerly  affirmed  that  sugar  disappeared  totally  in  the  lungs 
in  the  fasting  state,  and  in  greater  i>art  during  the  digestive  overflow;  nevertheless,  he 
emphatically  denied  that  the  lungs  contain  sugar.  '*  We  boil,"  says  he,  ''and  treat 
with  the  test  liquids,  decoctions  of  the  spleen,  kidney,  pancreas,  lung,  muscular  tissiro 
and  brain,  derived,  like  the  portions  of  liver  already  found  to  be  so  rich  in  sugar,  from 
ijtte  ox.  Not  one  of  these  decoctions  reduces  the  test  liquid;  not  one  of  them  ferments 
with  yeast.  We  may,  therefore,  boldly  declare  that  no  organ  of  the  body,  except  the 
liver,  contaiiils  sugar  in  the  physiological  state  "  (Loc.  cU.y  p.  53).  I  have  already  noted 
that  in  his  later  researches  Bernard  modified  this  statement,  admitting  that  a  certain 
small  portion  of  sugar  is  normally  present  even  in  the  systemic  venous  blood.  But  his 
original  declaration  was  inherently  contradictory  to  his  own  hypothesis,  for  if  it  be 
affirmed  that  sugar  is  destroyed  in  the  lungs,  it  must  of  necessity  exist  there,  although 
the  lungs  be  the  site,  mainly,  of  the  processes  in  virtue  of  which  it  disappears  before 
reaching  the  left  side  of  the  heart  Sugar,  therefore,  or  its  representative,  alcohol,  most 
exist  in  the  lung  capillaries,  at  least  transiently.  I  therefore  determined  to  submit  ox- 
lung  tissue  to  the  same  conditions  of  time  and  temperature  under  which  the  blood  and 
liver  tissue  had  been  examined.  The  following  four  experiments  exhibit  the  result  of 
this  inquiry: — 

No.  8. — 500  grammes  (1.12  lb.  avoir.)  of  fresh  lung  tissue  from  the  ox  was  com- 
minuted to  the  size  of  an  acorn,  with  scissors.  The  pleural  portions  of  the  tissue  alone 
were  used.  AU  vessels  and  bronchial  tubes,  as  well  as  fluid  blood,  were  rejected.  The 
lung  tissue  was  set  aside  at  a  mean  temperature  of  G6°  for  72  hours.  It  was  then  dis- 
tilled over  the  bath  of  common  salt  The  vapor  of  alcohol  burned  in  a  lively  manner 
upon  ebullition  of  the  final  distillate  in  a  test  tube.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  was  0.0323 
gramme. 

No.  9. — ^750  grammes  (1.66  lb.  avoir.)  of  fresh  lung  tissue  fh)m  the  ox,  similarly 
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prepared,  was  set  aside  at  a  mean  tempeiatare  of  66°  F.  for  96  hoars.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  the  odor  exhaled  was  fisuntly  disagreeable.  It  was  then  distilled  over  the  salt 
bath.  Alcohol  was  seen  to  pass  over  during  the  final  distillation,  and  when  the  final 
distillate  was  boiled  in  a  test  tube,  burned  vigorously  at  its  month.  Its  quantity  was 
0.0485  gramme. 

No.  10. — ^2180  grammes  (4.80  lbs.  avoir.)  of  fresh  ox-lung  tissue  was  set  aside  at  a 
mean  temperature  of  76°,  for  17  hours.  It  was  then  distilled  over  the  bath  of  common 
salt.  Alcohol  was  seen  to  pass  over  during  the  later  distillations.  Its  vapor  burned  in 
the  test  tube  upon  ebullition  of  the  final  distillate. 

No.  11. — 5160  grammes  (11.37  lbs.  avoir.)  of  similar  tissue  was  set  aside  at  a  mean 
temperature  of  76**  F.  for  65  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  was  distilled  over  the 
bath  of  common  salt.  The  final*  distillate  weighed  3.8620  grammes,  and  contained 
0. 1640  gramme  of  alcohol.  The  vapor  of  alcohol  burned  continuously  at  the  mouth  of 
the  test  tube  after  removal  of  the  taper,  upon  ebullition  of  the  final  distillate,  which 
also  struck  a  vivid  green  tint  with  the  chromic  acid  solution. 

These  results  were  in  complete  accord  with  those  obtained  by  distillation  of  the 
blood  and  liver  tissue;  alcohol  existed  in  lung  tissue  which  had  been  submitted  to 
ordinaiy  temperatures  during  periods  of  time  varying  Irom  17  to  96  hours.  It  is  certain 
that  sugar  had  existed  at  some  period  antecedent  to  the  distillatory  process  in  the  lung 
tissue  employed,  although  this  period  may  have  been  previous  to  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal or  have  been  extended  somewhat  afterward.  From  the  fact  that  Bernard  failed 
to  find  notable  quantities  of  sugar  in  the  lungs,  and  that  by  my  own  experiments  alcohol 
•can  be  obtained  from  these  organs,  as  well  as  by  considerations  adduced  further  on,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  sugar  conveyed  to  the  lungs  is  promptly  decomposed 
^ere  by  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  In  this  way  it  becomes  possible  to  reconcile  Ber- 
nard's declaration  that  sugar  does  not  exist  in((the  lungs,  or,  at  least,  cannot  be  demon- 
atrated  in  the  lung  tissue  of  the  ox,  some  time  after  death,  with  his  inferential  state- 
ment that  this  substance  is  mostly  destroyed  in  the  pulmonary  transit. 

The  conditions  of  the  disappearance  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  the  liver,  and  the  lung 
tissue,  at  ordinary  temperatures  had  now  been  determined,  and  it  had  been  established 
that  this  disappearance  was  effected  through  the  mechanism  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation, 
presumably  with  a  concurrent  acetification,  which,  however,  could  be  actually  observed 
only  in  the  liver  tissue,  normally  so  much  richer  in  sugar  than  the  other  matters  oper- 
ated upon.  While  by  no  means  denying  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  the  lactic 
acid  fermentation  in  these  substances,  I  cannot  believe  that  alcohol  would  have  been 
recoverable  from  them,  if  the  lactic  add  fermentation  had  occurred  as  a  continuation  of 
the  normal  processes,  while  the  converse  of  this  might  readily  happen,  as  the  alcoholic 
jfermentation  antedates  the  lactic,  this  latter  fermentation  being  accompanied  usually 
with  changes  initiatory  of  putrefaction.  Thus  in  the  preparation  of  bread,  an  alcoholic 
fermentation  is  first  kindled  in  the  dough  by  the  yeasting,  the  carbonic  acid  evolved 
•causing  the  dough  to  swell.  If  the  temperature  be  too  high,  acetification  of  the  alcohol 
very  quickly  supervenes,  the  acetic  acid  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  alcohol  liquefying 
the  gluten;  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  allowed  to  escape,  the  dough  falls  and  turns 
aour.  As  yet,  however,  there  is  no  lactic  acid  formed;  this  substance  appears  later, 
when  the  dough  b^ins  to  putrefy,  and  is  found  to  be  associated  with  butyric  add. 

The  foregoing  experiments  were  instituted  as  the  first  stage  of  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
normal  occurrence  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  within  the  economy  of  living  animals. 
The  physiological  mind  of  the  present  day  is  fully  prepared  to  admit  that  the  fact  of 
somatic  death,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  does  not  necessarily  arrest  all  nutritive  trans- 
formations occurring  in  the  several  oigans  and  fluids,  some  of  which  are  independent  of 
the  drculation,  of  innervation  and  of  respiration,  although  through  certain  mechanisms 
^controlled  by  these  functions.    The  converse  of  this  proposition,  properly  guarded, 
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ought  likewise  to  be  true,  viz.,  that  the  chemioo-vital  processes  observable  witlim  lim> 
ited  periods  after  death,  tooaj,  with  prima  &cie  reason  be  supposed  continuoua  with 
those  occurring  during  life.  For,  indeed,  the  moment  of  death  is  a  very  uncertain  one, 
and  the  period  at  which  the  oigans  and  fluids  become  unable  to  continue  or  to  resume 
their  normal  trains  of  action  varies  greatly  in  the  solids  and  liqMds,  as  it  does  also  in 
different  animals  and  even  individuals.  It  is  reasonable,  consequently,  to  infer  that 
the  modifications  of  sugar  observed  soon  after  death,  or  even  before  the  establishment 
of  putrefaction,  are  continuatious  of  the  modes  of  action  normal  to  the  organism,  or  at 
least  chemically  allied  to  them.  We  may  conclude,  in  accordance  with  such  an  infer- 
ence, and  with  the  satis&ction  of  knowing  that  it  equips  us  with  the  best  attainable 
working  hypothesis,  that  the  liver  evinces  its  remarkable  power  of  causing  the  sugar  it 
contains  to  ferment  into  alcohol,  in  what  I  have  termed  its  '*  intrinsic  fermentation, '^ 
because  it  possesses  the  same  fSeunilty  during  life;  that  sugar  disappears  in  blood  within 
a  few  hours  after  death  by  a  change  into  alcohol,  because  it  does  so  normally  within 
the  system,  and  that  alcohol  is  obtainable  firom  lung  tissue  not  yet  in  process  of  putre- 
&ction,  because  it  naturally  exists  in  the  blood  passing  through  the  lungs.  I  engaged, 
therefore,  as  foUows,  in  this  important  question,  by  submitting  the  above  hypotheses  to 
the  test  of  direct  experiment. 

No.  12. — ^750  grammes  (1.65  lb.  avoir.)  of  normal  lung  tissue  was  comminuted  in  a 
meat  mincer  and  raised  over  the  salt  bath  to  212^  F.,  in  90  minutes  after  the  animal  was 
struck  down.  Alcohol  was  seen  to  pass  over  during  the  later  distillations.  The  final 
distillate  burned  within  the  test  tube  upon  boiling.  The  quantity  of  aloohol  wis 
0.0259  gramme. 

No.  13. — 870  grammes  (1 .92  lb.  avoir. )  of  ox-lung  tissue,  while  still  quite  wann,  was 
comminuted  as  above,  and  raised  over  the  salt  bath  to  212^  F.  in  55  minutes  after  the 
animal  was  struck  down.  During  the  later  distillations,  alcohol  was  seen  to  pass 
over.  The  final  distillate  weighed  0.8411  gramme,  and  upon  ebullition  in  a  test 
tube  the  vapor  of  alcohol  burned  satisfactorily.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  was  0.0168 
gramme. 

No.  14. — 1240  grammes  (2.75  lbs.  avoir.)  of  ox  lung  tissue,  comminuted  to  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  ^g,  was  raised  over  the  salt  bath  to  212^  F.  in  75  minutes  after  the  animal 
was  struck  down.  During  the  final  distillations  alcohol  was  seen  to  pass  over.  The  final 
distillate  weighed  0.6470  gramme,  and  contained  0.0458  granune  of  alcohoL  It  struck 
a  vivid  emerald  green  tint  with  the  chromic  add  test  It  was  not  burned  in  the  test 
tube,  being  reserved  for  demonstration  before  the  Elliott  Society  of  Natural  History,  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  May  15th,  1858. 

The  total  quantity  of  lung  tissue  operated  upon  was  2860  grammes,  or  6.32  pounds 
(avoir.).  The  total  quantity  of  alcohol  obtained  was  0.0880  gramme.  Alcohol  can  be 
recovered  from  fresh  lung  tissue,  though  only  in  exceedingly  minute  amount,  if  the 
weather  is  warm  and  the  lung  tissue  allowed  to  retain  the  heat  proper  to  the  animal 
body.  The  lung  tissue  contains  so  much  air  that,  in  conjunction  with  heat^  all  the 
conditions  are  present  necessary  for  the  most  rapid  acetification.  In  warm  weather, 
therefore,  but  little  alcohol  can  be  recovered  from  lung  tissue,  but  if  the  air  be  cold, 
so  that  €he  lungs  are  rapidly  lowered  in  temperature  to  the  neighborhood  of  50®  or  60°, 
the  amount  of  alcohol  recoverable  is  proportionately  laiger.  On  account,  however,  of 
the  volume  of  the  lungs  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  they  contain  but  Uttie  blood, 
and  large  masses  must  be  distilled  to  obtain  very  moderate  quantities  of  alcohoL  Long 
tissue  is  &r  easier  to  distill  than  blood,  as  it  shrinks  on  heating  to  212®,  and  when  cut  in 
strips  from  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  oigans,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick, 
readily  yields  up  its  vapors.  But  on  account  of  the  great  variability  of  the  density 
of  the  lung  tissue,  and  the  small  quantity  of  blood  it  contains,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
very  large  quantities,  to  obtain  only  minute  quantities  of  alcohol,  even  in  cold  weather. 
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Howterer,  wb  the  fermentation  prooees  advances  eveiywhere  in  the  blood,  and  as  this 
fltud  rei»«8enta  sereral  times  its  weight  of  lang  tissue  for  the  purposes  of  these  experi- 
mental in  order  to  obtain  alcohol  in  hunger  quantities  I  determined  to  submit  the 
slaaghter-boiise  blood  itself  to  distillation,  procured  with  the  least  delay  possible,  and 
with  eveiy  precaution  against  the  admixture  of  foreign  matteis,  except,  as  will  be 
detailed,  when  designedly  added. 

The  mixed  thoracic  blood  of  the  ox  had  been  already  employed  for  observing  the 
diaappeaiance  of  sugar  at  somatic  and  atmospheric  temperatures.  By  distillation, 
aloobol  was  obtained  horn  blood  of  this  kind  which  had  been  set  aside  at  ordinary  tern- 
peratores  for  two  or  three  days  ;  it  remained  to  inquire  whether  it  could  be  procured 
firom  pexftctly  fresh  ox  blood.  This  mixed  blood  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities,  from 
ten  to  twoity  pounds  escaping  from  each  slaughtered  animal.  In  the  process  of  slaugh- 
tering Hbe  animal  is  first  struck  upon  the  head,  and  soon  after  it  has  fallen  the  throat, 
ju0t  above  the  sternum,  is  longitudinally  indsed,  and  the  large  venous  trunks  opened 
with  the  point  of  the  knife.  By  the  Jewish  method  the  animal  is  not  struck  down, 
bot  fitftened  to  the  floor  by  means  of  a  windlass,  and  the  throat  transversely  incised 
jost  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaws.  Bernard  details  the  French  method  as  follows :  **In 
ox  blood  obtained  from  the  slaughter  houses,  sugar  is  always  present  while  the  blood 
is  fresh,  and  for  the  following  reasons  :  In  order  to  bleed  (exsanguinate)  the  oxen  just 
struck  down,  the  butcher  plunges  the  knife  even  into  the  right  auricle ;  the  blood 
escaping  is  therefore  partly  derived  from  the  hepatic  veins ;  and  if  we  notice,  moreover, 
that  in  order  to  evacuate  the  blood  that  the  animal  contains,  the  butcher  applies  his 
loot  strongly  to  the  region  of  the  liver,  so  as  to  press  as  much  as  possible  of  it  out  of 
that  oigsn,  it  can  be  understood  how  it  happens  that  the  blood  issuing  fit>m  the  neck 
wound,  thus  commingled  with  that  frx>m  the  hepatic  veins,  contains  notable  quantities  of 
SQ^ff ;  and  whenever  I  have  examined  blood  from  the  slaughter  houses,  I  have  deter- 
mined the  prosenoe  of  sugar  in  it  Besides,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  animals  may  be 
in  digestion,  a  condition  which  augments  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  organism,  and 
that  ihef  struggle  violently  if  the  throat  is  cut  without  a  previous  blow  upon  the 
head."  From  extended  observation,  I  can  likewise  affirm  that  sugar  is  always  present 
in  such  blood,  though  in  variable  quantity,  the  variations  being  caused  by  different 
methods  of  slaoghtering.  When  the  internal  jugular  veins  are  both  fully  divided,  and 
especially  when  the  innominate  venous  trunks  at  the  base  of  the  neck  are  opened,  which 
is  the  nsoal  practioe  in  this  country,  the  maximum  amount  of  sugar  is  present  in  the 
€ia|wng  blood.  While  conducting  the  subjoined  experiments  the  slaughtering  was 
frequently  superintended  in  person,  the  blood  being  received  into  a  flat  cylindrical 
Teasel  of  tinned  iron,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  four 
and  a  half  inches  in  altitude.  In  its  upper  side,  an  orifice  four  inches  wide,  with 
a  low  rim,  and  fitted  with  a  cover,  was  placed  as  near  the  edge  as  possible.  Handles 
woe  attached  to  the  vessel,  so  that  the  wide  mouth  could  be  applied  directly  to  the 
woond  in  the  neck  of  the  animal,  as  the  butcher  made  the  opening  into  the  great  veins. 
The  blood  was  thus  caused  to  pass  directly  from  the  animal  into  the  receiver,  no  inter- 
mediate vessel  being  used.  The  receiver  itself  was  washed  with  evaporated  distilled 
water  and  dried  over  the  frimaoe,  all  vapor  being  driven  out  of  it  with  a  bellows,  while 
atill  hot,  just  before  it  was  sent  to  the  slaughter  house. 

All  the  apparatus  being  prepared,  as  already  stated,  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
when  received  was  noted,  and  it  was  passed  out  of  the  receiver  through  a  wide-mouthed 
funnel  into  the  distilling  balloon  or  cylinder,  and  as  soon  as  the  conducting  tube  was 
Mcorel J  adjusted  the  saline  bath  was  poured  on. 

The  following  ten  experiments  exhibit  in  detail  the  results  obtained  in  the  distilla- 
tioo  of  Uood  fresh  from  the  animal: — 

No.  15.— e87  grammes  (1.53  lb.  avoir.)  of  ox  blood  was  raised  to  212^  F.  in  60 
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minutes  after  the  animal  was  stmck  down.  When  receiyed  the  blood  was  qnite  warm, 
coagulated  and  of  a  dark  red  color.  Alcohol  was  seen  to  pass  over  during  the  final  disr 
tillations,  and  its  vapor  burned  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  in  the  test  tube.  The 
final  distillate  assumed  a  bright  emerald-green  tint  with  the  chromic  add  test  The 
quantity  of  alcohol  obtained  was  0.0650  gramme. 

No.  16.— 9734  grammes  (21.46  lbs.  avoir.)  of  ox  blood  was  raised  to  212**  in  66  min- 
utes after  the  animals,  two  in  number,  were  struck  down.  The  temperature  of  the 
blood  when  received  was  101^.  During  the  final  distillations  alcohol  was  seen  to  pass 
over.  The  final  distillate  weighed  0.8416  grammes,  and  struck  the  usual  green  tint 
with  the  chromic  acid  test.    The  quantity  of  alcohol  obtained  was  0.0198  gramme. 

With  the  object  of  counteracting  or  abolishing  post-mortem  oxidation,  and  thus  pre- 
venting a  possible  loss  of  alcohol  by  its  transformation  into  aldehyde  and  acetic  add  at 
the  high  temperature  of  the  blood,  it  was  determined  to  add  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
solution  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  to  the  blood  as  it  passed  into  the  recover.  This 
solution  was  made  by  passing  a  stream  of  pure  and  dry  sulphureted  hydrogen  through 
distilled  water  previously  evaporated  to  half  its  bulk. 

No.  17. — ^9137  grammes  (20.10  lbs.  avoir.)  of  ox  blood,  from  two  animals,  was  raised 
to  212°  in  70  minutes  aft;er  the  oxen  were  struck  down.  250  grammes  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  was  added  to  the  blood  during  its  collection.  The 
blood  coagulated  loosely  and  became  very  dark  or  even  black.  Notwithstanding  tiie 
addition  to  the  blood  of  so  much  liquid  at  about  70**,  its  temperature  when  reodved 
was  100.3°.  Alcohol  was  seen  to  pass  over  during  the  later  distillations.  The  final  dis- 
tillate weighed  1.6218  gramme,  and  struck  the  usual  green  tint  with  chromic  add. 
The  vapor  of  alcohol  burned  within  the  test  tube  and  at  its  mouth  when  the  final  dia- 
tillate  was  boiled.    The  quantity  of  alcohol  was  0.0605  gramme. 

No.  18.— 9286  grammes  (20.36  lbs.  avoir.)  of  ox  blood,  from  two  animals,  was  raised 
to  212°  in  77  minutes  after  the  animals  were  struck  down.  During  the  collection  250 
grammes  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  was  added  to  it,  as  before. 
The  blood  coagulated  loosely  and  was  nearly  black.  Its  temperature  when  reodved 
was  99.5°.  Alcohol  was  seen  to  pass  over  during  the  later  distillations.  The  final  dis- 
tillate weighed  3.6130  grammes,  and  struck  the  usual  tint  with  the  chromic  add  test; 
when  boiled  in  a  test  tube  the  vapor  of  alcohol  burned  within  it  satis£EM;torily.  The 
quantity  of  alcohol  obtained  was  0.0444  gramme. 

No.  19.— 6988  grammes  (19.81  lbs.  avoir.)  of  ox  blood,  from  two  animals,  was  ndsod 
to  212°  in  60  minutes  after  the  animals  were  struck  down.  250  grammes  of  the  usual 
solution  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  was  added,  as  before.  The  temperature  of  the  blood 
when  received  was  99°.  Alcohol  was  seen  to  pass  over  during  the  later  distHlations. 
The  final  distillate  weighed  2.6092  grammes.  The  vapor  of  alcohol  burned  within  the 
test  tube  in  a  most  satisfactoiy  manner  upon  ebullitioD  of  the  final  distillate,  which 
gave  the  usual  reaction  of  alcohol  when  the  chromic  add  test  was  added.  The  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  was  0.1357  gramme. 

No.  20.— 8854  grammes  (19.52  lbs.  avoir.)  of  similar  blood,  from  two  animals,  was 
raised  to  212°  F.  in  60  minutes  after  the  oxen  were  strudt  down.  255  grammes  of  the 
solution  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  was  added,  as  before.  The  temperature  of  the  blood 
when  received  was  98°  F.  Alcohol  was  seen  to  pass  over  in  the  later  distillations.  The 
final  distillate  weighed  1.7320  grammes,  and  gave  the  reaction  of  alcohol  with  the 
chromic  acid  test    The  quantity  of  alcohol  obtained  was  0.0760  gramme. 

No.  21.— 9423  grammes  (20.77  lbs.  avoir.)  of  similar  blood,  from  two  animalB,  was 
raised  to  212°  in  45  minutes  after  the  oxen  were  struck  down.  No  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen was  used  in  this  exi>eriment.  The  temperature  of  the  blood  when  received  was 
96°.  Alcohol  was  seen  to  pass  over.  The  final  distillate  weighed  1.8722  gramme,  and 
gave  the  alcoholic  reaction  with  the  chromic  add  test.    Upon  ebullition,  the  vapor  <^ 
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alcohol  bnmed  within  the  test  tnbe,  and  remained  burning  at  its  month  for  some 
seoonda  after  the  removal  of  the  taper.    The  quantity  of  alcohol  was  0.0708  gramme. 

No.  22. — 9122  grammes  (20.11  lbs.  avoir.)  of  similar  blood  from  two  animals  was 
raised  to  212^  in  61  minutes  after  the  animals  were  struck  down.  The  temperature  of  the 
blood  when  received  was  98^.  No  sulphureted  hydrogen  was  used  in  this  experiment. 
Alcohol  was  seen  to  pass  over  during  the  later  distillations.  The  weight  of  the  final 
distillate  was  0.9552  gramme.  The  chromic  acid  test  gave  the  emerald-green  reaction 
of  aloohoL  The  vapor  of  alcohol  burned  satis&ctorily  in  the  test  tube  upon  ebullition 
of  the  final  distillate,  remaining  inflamed  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  after  the  removal 
of  the  taper,  and  being  relighted  several  times,  as  the  liquid  in  the  tube  was  made 
repeatedly  to  boil.    The  quantity  of  alcohol  obtained  was  0.0350  gramme. 

In  the  preceding  eight  experiments,  1500  grammes  of  first  distillate  was  brought 
over  in  each  case  from  about  9000  grammes  of  blood.  As  a  portion  of  alcohol  might 
still  remain  in  the  organic  material,  all  the  alcohol  of  a  spirituous  liquid  being  driven 
over  only  by  the  evaporation  of  somewhat  more  than  half  its  bulk,  it  was  determined 
to  bring  over  4650  grammes  of  first  distUlate  in  a  series  of  operations.  To  do  this,  about 
seven  hours  of  distillation  was  necessary. 

No.  23. — ^27.330  grammes  (60.25  lbs.  avoir.)  of  ox  blood  was  distilled  in  three  opera- 
tions, in  portions  of  about  9000  grammes  each,  the  respective  intervals  between  death 
and  elevation  to  212®  being  50  minutes,  45  minutes  and  50  minutes.  About  4700 
grammes  of  first  distillate  in  each  case  was  brought  over.  The  first  was  purified  and 
concentrated  to  120,  130  and  500  grammes.  The  three  fiuids  were  then  mixed  and 
treated  as  usuaL  The  coi\joint  final  distillate  weighed  10.6883  grammes.  It  struck  a 
bright  green  tint  with  the  chromic  acid  test;  when  boiled  in  a  test  tube  the  vapor  of 
alcohol  burned  satisfoctorily,  remaining  lighted  after  the  removal  of  the  taper.  Not 
more  than  a  gramme  was  used;  the  remainder  was  set  aside.  The  quantity  of  alcohol 
was  0.2928  gramme. 

No.  24. — 36.300  grammes  (80.03  lbs.  avoir.)  of  ox  blood  was  distilled  in  portions  of 
about  9000  grammes  each.  The  interval  between  death  and  elevation  of  the  blood  to  212° 
F.  was  in  each  case  55  minutes,  56  minutes,  50  minutes  and  45  minutes.  4900  grammes 
of  first  distillate  was  brought  over  in  each  operation.  Each  first  distillate  was  purified 
and  distilled  down  to  about  120  grammes.  The  four  resulting  fiuids  were  then  mixed, 
as  in  the  last  experiment,  and  concentrated  by  distillation.  The  conjoint  final  distil- 
late weighed  14.0606  grammes,  manifesting  the  characteristic  reaction  of  alcohol  with 
the  chromic  add  test;  the  vapor  of  alcohol  burning,  as  before,  in  the  test  tube  and  at  the 
mouth.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  obtained  was  0.5652  gramme.  What  remained  of 
the  final  distillate  of  these  two  last  experiments  (Nos.  23  and  24)  were  mixed  and  set 
aside,  a  few  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  having  been  thrown  in  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  any  remaining  traces  of  the  volatile  body  supposed  to  be  aldehyde,  and  kept 
in  the  dark  for  eleven  months.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  liquid  contained  a  slight 
black  precipitate,  owing,  doubtless,  in  part  to  reduction  of  some  dissolved  nitrate  by 
difiused  light,  and  upon  concentration  by  two  distillations  to  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.986  (which  is  specific  gravity  favorable  to  the  satisfactory  application  of  the  test),  the 
vapor  of  alcohol  burned  at  the  mouth  of  the  test-tube  and  within  it,  as  before,  though 
with  far  greater  intensity. 

The  mean  quantity  of  alcohol  obtained  for  10,000  parts  of  blood  when  sulphureted 
hydrogen  was  not  added  at  the  moment  of  its  collection,  was,  0.0567  of  one  part ;  and 
when  sulphureted  hydrogen  was  so  used,  0.1028  of  one  part,  or  about  twice  as  much. 
The  assumption,  therefore,  that  this  body  arrested  or  impaired  the  oxidative  processes 
by  which  alcohol  was  destroyed  in  the  blood  operated  upon  after  its  escape  from  the 
vessels  of  the  animals,  appears  to  have  been  confirmed.  Carbon  protoxide  should  act 
in  a  similar  manner,  as,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Bernard,  it  renders  the  red 
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oorposcles  of  the  blood  incapable  of  absorbing  or  of  partiDg  with  oxygen,  bat  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  using  it  at  the  slaughter  bouse,  due  to  its  gaseous  form  and 
slight  solubility  in  water,  sulpbureted  hydrogen  was  preferred.  In  all  the  later  ezi)eri  - 
ments  the  solution  of  this  latter  substance  was  placed  in  the  blood  receiver,  so  that  the 
blood  was  immediately  subjected  to  its  influence  as  it  gushed  from  the  incised  Teins. 

The  mean  quantity  of  alcohol  obtained  in  these  ten  experiments  was  0.0797  gramme 
to  10, 000  grammes  of  blood.  Alcohol  is  always  present  in  this  mixed  blood.  IhaveneTor 
failed  to  find  it.  Its  quantity  is  necessarily  variable;  for,  as  I  have  explained,  the  blood 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  derived  at  all  times  from  the  same  vessels,  owing  to  variations  in 
the  process  of  slaughtering  by  which  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  its  resultant  alcohol  must 
be  notably  affected.  I  have  not  found  it  practicable,  so  far,  to  surround  the  collection 
of  this  blood  with  any  physiological  conditions  whatsoever, -it  must  be  used  as  it  poms 
from  the  neck  of  the  animal.  Practically,  however,  as  the  slaughtering  is  usually  per- 
formed by  experienced  persons,  in  any  one  establishment,  in  the  same  way,  so  as  to 
exsanguinate  the  animal  as  speedily  and  as  completely  as  possible,  considerable  uni- 
formity ought  to  pertain  to  parcels  of  the  blood  collected  at  the  same  place. 

Having  now  determined  the  normal  existence  of  alcohol  both  in  the  lung  tissue  and 
in  the  mixed  blood  of  the  slaughter  house,  I  determined  to  search  for  it  in  the  tissue 
of  the  liver.  Here  a  new  difficulty  arose.  The  lungs,  being  exceedingly  vascular,  and 
collapsing  by  their  proper  elasticity  after  the  thorax  is  opened,  necessarily  imprison  a 
certain  quantity  of  blood  retained  in  their  capillary  vessels.  It  was  from  this  capillary 
blood  that  the  alcohol  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  lung  tissue  must  have  been 
derived.  The  liver,  however,  is  vastly  less  vascular  than  the  lungs,  and  is  very  thor- 
oughly drained  of  its  blood,  not  only  by  the  practice  of  the  French  butchers,  at  least, 
of  applying  the  foot  to  the  hepatic  region,  but  also  because  the  larger  trunks  of  the 
hepatic  veins  are  not  occluded  by  the  weight  of  the  organ  when  excised,  their  walls 
being  directiy  continuous  with  the  hepatic  stroma;  their  channels,  consequentiy,  remain 
open  for  the  escape  of  the  blood  upon  exsection  or  slicing.  It  is  from  this  blood  of  ihe 
hepatic  veins,  however,  that  we  should  expect  to  obtain  alcohol,  on  account  of  the 
known  presence  of  sugar  in  it.  Nevertheless,  as  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  hepatic 
venous  system  and  their  rootiets  in  the  acini  must  retain  some  blood,  and  as  this  is 
normally  saccharine,  though  far  less  so  during  life  or  immediately  after  death  than 
Bernard  originally  believed,  if  the  alcoholic  fermentation  is  proper  to  the  hepatic  veins 
and  begins  to  advance  in  their  blood  as  soon  as  sugar  is  transuded  into  it  by  the  cell 
action  of  the  liver,  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  some  trace  of  alcohol  by  distillation 
of  the  hepatic  substance.  Impressed  with  such  considerations,  I  made  the  following 
experiments: — 

No.  25. — ^2985  grammes  (6.58  lbs.  avoir.)  of  ox-liver  tissue  was  raised  to  212**  in  40 
minutes  after  tiie  animal  was  struck  down.  1400  grammes  of  first  distillate  was  brought 
over.  The  final  distillate  weighed  1.1050  gramme  ;  its  specific  gravity  was  0.9989, 
corresponding  to  0.0064  gramme  of  alcohol.  This  final  distillate  was  too  dilute  for 
the  inflammation  of  the  vapor  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  alcohol  in  the  test  tube,  but  it 
was  colored  a  bright  green  by  the  chromic  acid  test. 

No.  26. — ^The  entire  liver  of  a  dog,  weighing  650  grammes  (1.431b.  avoir.),  the 
animal  having  been  killed  by  section  of  the  rachidian  bulb,  was  raised  to  212**  in 
seven  minutes  after  the  sacrifice  of  the  animal.  The  final  distillate  weighed  0.860 
grammes  and  struck  a  bright  emerald-green  tint  with  the  chromic  acid  test,  but  was 
too  dilute  for  the  inflammation  of  the  vapor  of  the  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol  pres- 
ent in  the  test  tube.     This  quantity  of  alcohol  was  0.0024  gramme. 

These  results  determined  me  to  employ  masses  of  liver  tissue  many  times  greater 
than  those  distilled  in  these  last  two  experiments,  as  follows: — 
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No.  27. — 18,200  grammes  (40.12  lbs.  avoir.)  of  fresh  ox-liver  tissue  was  distilled  in 
three  portions: — 

No.  1.  —6000  grammes  was  raised  to  212^  in  35  minutes  after  the  animal  was  struck 
down,  1550  grammes  of  first  distillate  being  brought  over. 

No.  2. — 6000  grammes  was  raised  to  212°  in  40  minutes  after  the  animal  was  struck 
down,  a  like  quantity  of  first  distillate  being  brought  over. 

No.  3. — 6000  grammes  was  raised  to  212°  in  45  minutes  after  the  animal  was  struck 
down,  an  equal  quantity  of  first  distillate  being  brought  over. 

These  three  distillates  were  mixed  and  concentrated.  The  final  distillate  weighed 
1.2304  gramme.  It  struck  a  vivid  green  tint  with  the  chromic  acid  test.  The  vapor  of 
alcohol  burned  most  satisfactorily  and  repeatedly,  upon  intermissions  of  the  boUing, 
when  the  final  distillate  was  tested.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  obtained  was  0.0324 
gramme. 

The  ratio  of  the  alcohol  obtained  in  Expt.  No.  25  to  the  liver  tissue  employed  was 
one  part  to  466,406;  in  No.  26,  one  part  of  alcohol  to  270,000,  and  in  No.  27,  one  part 
to  555,555  of  liver  tissue.  These  results  are  so  concordant  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
their  accuracy,  and  illustrate  the  extraordinary  efficiency  of  distillation  when  con- 
ducted with  the  care  taken  in  the  experiments  reported  in  the  present  paper.  Indeed, 
my  confidence  in  the  quantitative  accuracy  of  the  methods  foUowed  is  such  that  all  of 
the  results  may  be  numerically  compared  with  each  other.  Even  in  the  present  con- 
nection I  think  that  a  comparatively  greater  quantity  of  alcohol  was  obtained  in  No. 
26,  where  the  dog's  liver  was  distilled,  because  the  exsanguination  of  the  ox  liver  had 
been  more  complete,  the  liver  of  the  dog  having  been  rapidly  cut  up  into  several  pieces 
and  cast  into  the  copper  balloon,  while  tiie  ox  liver  had  been  previously  drained  of  its 
blood  much  more  perfectly. 

Alcohol,  therefore,  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  stroma  of  the  liver,  even  in  animals 
slaughtered  by  hemorrhage,  and  within  as  short  a  period  of  time  as  it  is  practicable  to 
bring  the  substance  to  the  boiling  point,  the  shortest  of  these  intervals  having  been 
only  seven  minutes.  It  must  then  be  conceded  that  the  alcoholic  fermentation  pro- 
gresses in  the  liver  during  life. 

By  comparing  the  results  of  distillation  of  liver  tissue  with  that  of  the  lung  tissue 
an  interesting  fact  is  brought  into  view.  The  ratio  of  the  alcohol  recovered  in  Expts. 
No.  25,  No.  26  and  No.  27,  as  a  mean,  to  10,000  parts  of  the  liver  tissue  operated  upon, 
was  0.0189  of  a  part  to  10,000  of  the  liver  tissue,  and  in  Expts.  No.  12,  No.  13  and 
No.  14  I  have  found  that  the  ratio  of  the  alcohol  obtained  to  the  weight  of  lung  tissue 
operated  upon  was  0.3084  of  a  part  to  10,000  parts  of  this  latter  tissue  employed. 
Fresh  lung  tissue,  consequently,  contains  somewhat  more  than  sixteen  times  as  much 
alcohol  as  liver  tissue.  As  in  both  cases  the  alcohol  can  only  exist  in  the  capillary 
blood  left  in  the  organs  after  exsection  and  drainage,  the  lung  tissue  must  retain  a  fiur 
greater  quantity  of  such  blood  than  the  liver,  owing  to  its  vascularity,  and  especially  to 
its  elasticity,  whereby  the  blood  at  least  is  imprisoned.  I  judge  this  to  be  the  case  from 
observing  that  when  we  cut  a  piece  of  fresh  lung  tissue  and  observe  the  sur&ce, 
although  the  cut  seems  dry  when  made,  within  a  few  seconds,  or  a  minute,  the  cut  sur- 
face is  moist  and  bloody.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  a  difference  of  vascularity 
alone  adequately  accounts  for  the  great  difference  observed  between  the  liver  and  the 
lung3  as  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  obtainable  from  them;  but  feel  disposed  to  attribute 
the  small  quantity  found  in  the  liver  substance  to  the  probable  inauguration  of  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  which  contains  much  sugar 
and  but  little  alcohol,  while  the  lungs  contain  much  more  alcohol  comparatively,  and 
according  to  Bernard,  little  or  no  sugar. 

The  sugar  of  the  liver  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  fermented  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid  for  the  most  part  in  the  transit  between  the  liver  ceils  and  lung  capillaries,  but  as 
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alcohol  must  be  the  unfailing  attendant  of  sngar  in  the  blood,  and  as  we  know  that 
sugar  is  disseminated  thionghont  the  system  daring  the  digestive  overflow,  and  also, 
to  some  extent,  at  all  times^  as  Bernard  finally  admitted,  we  should  find  small  quanta- 
ties  of  alcohol  in  the  systemic  blood  of  animals  in  digestion. 

To  determine  this  point  I  made  the  two  following  experiments  : — 

No.  31.— 1368  grammes  (3.01  lbs.  avoir.)  of  the  pancreatic  tissue  of  the  ox  was 
rapidly  and  careftdly  isolated.  The  animals  from  which  it  had  been  derived,  bein^ 
ruminants,  were,  of  course,  more  or  less  in  digestion  at  all  times,  access  to  fodder  and  a 
field  of  grass  being  allowed  to  them.  The  tissue  was  raised  to  212^  in  60  minutes  alter 
the  animals  were  struck  down.  The  final  distillate  weighed  1.0246  gramme  and 
struck  a  vivid  green  tint  with  the  chromic  acid  test  The  quantity  of  alcohol  was  very 
small  and  was  not  estimated,  nor  did  its  vapor  bum  in  the  test  tube. 

No.  32. — 280  grammes  (0.63  lb.  avoir.)  of  blood  was  drawn  from  the  cephalic 
extremity  of  the  jugular  vein  of  a  small  bitch,  and  raised  to  212^  in  ten  minutes 
after  the  vein  was  opened.  The  animal  was  in  full  digestion.  The  final  distillate 
weighed  0.6000  gramme,  and  struck  a  bright  green  tint  with  the  chromic  add  solution. 
The  quantity  of  alcohol  was  minute  and  could  not  be  inflamed  in  the  test  tube,  nor 
was  it  estimated,  as  its  specific  gravity  was  too  low. 

Alcohol  was  thus  found  to  exist  in  the  capillaiy  blood  of  the  pancreas,  and  in  the 
centripetal  venous  blood  in  very  minute  quantity,  according  to  the  theoretical  piovisicHi 
which  governed  the  experiments.  We  must  conclude  that  whenever  we  find  sugar  in 
the  fluids  of  living  animals  we  must  likewise  find  alcohol  in  proportionate  quantity, 
the  alcoholic  fermentation  progressing  everywhere  in  the  circulation,  though  most  active 
between  the  liver  cells  and  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

In  accordance  with  the  for^^ing  observations,  direct  experiment  should  ocmfirm  the 
hypothesis  of  a  haemal  oxidation  of  aloohoL  I  will  premise,  however,  by  remarking 
that  processes  instituted  by  art,  in  imitation  of  natural  ones,  and  especially  of  those 
taking  place  in  the  animal  body,  can  be  conducted  under  conditions  only  roughly 
similar  to  those  imitated,  even  when  fortunately  planned  and  skillftdly  executed; 
numerous  difficulties  embarrass  the  inquirer  and  tend  to  complicate  his  results.  The 
attempt  to  oxidize  alcohol  in  blood  out  of  its  natural  channels  can,  of  course,  merely 
illustrate  the  direction  of  the  normal  processes,  as  it  is  evident  that  for  many  leaeons 
the  oxidative  powers  of  the  blood  must  be  very  gravely  impaired  by  removal  from  the 
vessels,  and  that  no  degree  of  agitation  with  atmospheric  air  can  compare  in  efficiency 
with  the  marvelous  exposure  to  oxygen  realized  by  the  pulmonary  structure.  Never- 
theless, the  following  experiments,  being  conducted  with  great  care,  may  be  found  to 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  cogency: — 

No.  28.— Into  1000  grammes  (2.24  lbs.  avoir.)  of  fresh  defibrinated  ox  blood  0.3882 
gramme  of  absolute  alcohol  was  dropped.  The  blood  was  placed  in  a  glass  flagon 
holding  three  quarts,  and  the  flagon,  with  its  contents,  was  maintained  for  two  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  98°,  by  a  water  bath,  regulated  by  a  thermometer.  The  flagon  was 
frequently  removed  from  the  bath,  and  its  contents  thoroughly  commingled  by  agita- 
tion with  the  supeijacent  air,  this  air  being  removed  every  five  minutes  by  a  beUows. 
The  blood  assumed  and  maintained  a  florid  arterial  hue.  It  was  then  distilled  over  the 
bath  of  common  salt.  The  final  distillate  weighed  1.9733  gramme,  reacting  with  the 
chromic  add  solution  as  usual,  and  when  boiled  in  a  test  tube  giving  off  vapors  which 
burned  in  the  manner  of  alcohol.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  recovered  was  0.0258 
gramme. 

I  had  previously  ascertained  that  when  0.26  gramme  of  absolute  alcohol  was 
dropped  into  1000  grammes  of  blood  already  ninety  hours  old,  at  a  period,  therefore, 
when  the  corpuscles  have  entirely  lost  their  functions  by  disorganization,  and  when  this 
quantity  of  alcohol  was  allowed  to  remain  in  such  blood  for  forty-eight  hours  longer,  it 
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oonld  be  almost  entirely  leooYered  by  distillation,  provided  the  temperature  bad  not 
been  above  60^  F. ;  the  Intimate  inference,  therefore,  dedudble  from  the  results  of  the 
above  experiment  was  that  0.3623  gramme  of  alcohol  had  been  destroyed  by  oxida- 
tion into  acetic  acid,  or  still  ftirther  in  the  two  hours  daring  which  the  aeration  was 
continued. 

No.  29. — Into  1000  grammes  of  fresh  defibrinated  ox  blood  contained,  as  before,  in  a 
glass  flagon  holding  three  quarts,  0.5823  gramme  of  absolute  alcohol  was  dropped. 
The  flagon  was  placed  in  a  water  bath  and  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  100®  by  a 
thermometer  hung  in  the  bath  during  two  hours.  Every  two  minutes  the  air  of  the 
flagon  was  removed  by  a  bellows,  and  the  flagon,  closed  by  its  stopper,  for  a  moment 
withdrawn  from  the  bath  and  vigorously  agitated.  Sugar  was  found  to  be  present,  by 
Fehling's  test,  both  at  the  commencement  and  at  the  termination  of  this  procedure. 
The  blood  was  then  distilled  over  the  bath  of  common  salt.  The  final  distillate  weighed 
1.2616  gramme,  reacting,  as  before,  with  the  chromic  acid  test,  and  bctming  upon  ebul- 
lition in  the  test  tube.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  was  0.1877  gramme ;  0.3946  gramme 
had  therefore  disappeared. 

From  these  results  it  appears  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
alcohol  added  to  fresh  blood  is  destroyed  in  it  under  conditions  simulating  the  oxidative 
processes  of  the  economy ;  and  by  comparing  the  relative  quantities  added  and  obtained 
in  the  two  cases  it  would  seem  that  a  certain  limit  exists  in  this  respect,  the  quantities 
of  alcohol  which  had  disappeared  being  nearly  the  same  in  both  experiments,  viz. : 
0. 3623  gramme  and  0. 3946.  These  results,  moreover,  illustrate  the  great  accuracy  of  the 
distillatory  procedures. 

That  the  oxidating  process  assumed  was  really  efficient  in  the  destruction  of  the  alcohol 
lost  in  these  two  cases,  would,  however,  be  more  positively  affirmed  in  a  control  exper- 
iment, in  which  a  converse  effect  was  aimed  at  by  the  employment,  instead  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  of  a  substance  known  in  the  economy  to  be  associated  with  hypo-oxygena- 
tion  of  the  blood,  viz. :  carbonic  add.  If  under  the  use,  in  a  similar  way,  of  this  gas 
alcohol  was  not  destroyed,  or  was  not  destroyed  in  equal  quantity,  its  destruction 
would  be  still  more  reasonably  attributable  to  the  assumed  htemal  oxidation.  The 
blood  having  been  rendered  quasi  arterial  in  the  last  two  experiments,  it  was  determined 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  rendering  it  quasi  venous  by  the  use  of  carbonic  acid  instead  of 
air. 

No.  30.-^Into  1000  grammes  of  fresh  defibrinated  ox  blood,  contained  in  the  same 
glass  flagon,  0.5176  gramme  of  absolute  alcohol  was  dropped.  The  flagon  was  filled  by 
displacement  after  the  introduction  of  the  blood,  and  before  the  addition  of  the  alcohol, 
with  pure  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  was  then  closely  stoppered,  and  maintained  at  100®  F., 
in  a  water  bath  regulated  by  a  thermometer,  during  two  hours.  Carbonic  add  was 
repeatedly  added  during  the  experiment,  the  blood  being  each  time  thoroughly  agitated 
with  it,  with  the  production  and  maintenance  of  a  very  dark  or  even  black  hue.  The 
blood  was  then  distilled  over  the  bath  of  common  salt  The  final  distillate  weighed 
4.8848  grammes,  and  reacted  as  usual  with  the  chromic  add  solution  ;  upon  ebullition, 
likewise,  in  a  test  tube,  giving  off  vapors  which  burned  after  the  manner  of  alcohol. 
The  quantity  of  alcohol  recovered  was  0.2931  gramme ;  0.2245  gramme  of  this  sub- 
stance had  disappeared. 

The  mean  ratio  of  the  alcohol  lost  in  the  two  experiments  in  which  the  blood  had 
been  arterialized  was  80.5',  in  the  last  experiment,  in  which  the  blood  had  been  venosed, 
it  was  43.0;  results  distinctiy  confirmatory  of  the  supposition  acted  upon.  Whatever 
process  had  been  facilitated  in  the  first  two  experiments,  had  been  retarded  or  impeded 
in  the  third  of  the  series.  Arterial  blood  seems  therefore  to  consume  alcohol  with  fiir 
more  fitdlity  than  venous  blood.  If  my  object  had  been  to  destroy  the  oxidizing  power 
of  the  blood  corpuscles,  hydrosulphuric  acid  might  have  been  used,  as  when  it  was 
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emi^oyed  with  a  similar  purpose  in  the  distillations  of  fresh  ox  blood.  I  prefened, 
however,  to  simulate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  normal  differences  of  function  obtaining 
in  arterial  and  venous  blood,  especially  as  the  use  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  had  alreadj 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  this  hypothesis  of  the  hsemal  oxidation  of  alcohol, 
by  increasing  the  quantities  of  alcohol  recovered  in  the  final  distillates. 

Alcohol  is  undoubtedly  oxidized  in  the  blood  very  completely,  no  portion  o£  it^  what- 
ever, being  recoverable  from  the  urine,  according  to  the  experimenta  of  Benz,  Anstie, 
and  ]>upr6,  when  moderate  quantities  of  it  are  ingested,  while  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  what  is  consumed  is  lost  in  the  organism,  even  when  excessive  quantities 
are  taken. 

The  alcohol  which  is  produced  in  the  blood  by  the  fermentaUon  of  hqpaUe  augar,  is 
doubtleaa  intended  or  uHUzed  in  a  haemal  comlmstion,  which  ia  one  of  the  prime  aourees  of  animal 
heat.  This  alcohol  must  be  regarded,  moreover,  as  the  hydiocarbonous  element,  long  ainoe 
divined  to  be  destroyed  by  the  oxidative  powers  of  the  economy,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  proper  animal  temperature.    While  muscular  action  generates  heat,  and  all  the 
chemical  and  functional  actions  of  the  body  likewise  extricate  a  certain  amount  of  heat, 
I  r^ard  the  two  processes  involved  in  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  hepatic  sugar  in  the 
economy  as  contributing  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  dissipated  by  the  skin  and 
luDgs,  or  lost  in  the  fseces  and  urine  and  by  radiation.    The  fermentation  of  hepatic 
sugar  itself  must  originate  a  large  share  of  heat,  for  the  marked  rise  of  temperature 
which  occurs  in  fluids  undeigoing  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  is  a  matter  oi  common 
observation,  which  must,  moreover,  be  guarded  against,  at  great  expense,  by  aU  who 
manufacture  fermented  liquids,  such  as  ale  and  beer.  This  source  of  heat,  consequently, 
is  the  primary  one,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  great  as  that  which  is  involved  in  the  haemal 
oxidation  of  the  resulting  alcohol.    I  have  not,  however,  had  opportunities  to  make 
comparative  researches  on  these  points,  which,  indeed,  have  not  been  studied  carefully 
with  the  calorimeter.    That  alcohol  should  fulfill  this  ftmction  in  the  oiganism  is  cer- 
tainly most  harmonious  with  all  we  know  of  its  properties  and  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  its  generation  in  the  economy  and  the  elimination  of  its  products.     It 
is  distinguished,  chemically,  for  its  ready  oxidation.   Its  vapor  is  so  infiammable  as  to  be 
explosive,  audits  combustion  is  remarkable,  both  for  the  great  heat  which  it  evolves  and 
the  simple  nature  of  its  products.   When  alcohol  is  consumed  in  the  air,  water  and  car- 
bonic add  alone  result;  substances  evolved  at  all  times  in  the  air  expired  from  the  lungs. 
The  existence  of  these  matters  in  the  expired  air  has  been  long  known,  and  their  rela- 
tive quantities  closely  studied;  their  presence  has  always  been  referred  to  the  combus- 
tion of  a  body  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen.    What  substance  so  fit  for  such  a 
combustion  as  alcohol?    A  fluid  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions,  with  the  most 
marked  affinity  for  oxygen;  capable  of  destruction  by  direct  inflammation,  and  by  slow 
oiddation  under  the  influence  of  albuminous  matter  in  a  state  of  change,  by  platinum 
black  and  platinum  sponge,  or  even  by  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  aqueous  fluids  with 
which  it  may  be  mingled,  provided  the  reaction  of  the  fluid  be  alkaline ;  jmidudng, 
moreover,  by  its  rapid  or  slow  oxidation,  a  gas  which  exists  in  the  blood,  and  a  fluid 
which  is  the  common  menstruum  of  the  body,  tolerated  in  almost  any  quantity  by  the 
organism.    Alcohol  is  especially  adapted  to  the  fhnction  of  maintaining  the  animal 
temperature. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  alcohol  may  be  transformed  within  the  body  into  cai. 
bonic  acid  and  water.  **  Aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  formic  add,  oxalic  acid,  and  carbonit 
add,''  says  Liebig,  **  form  a  chain  of  products  arising  from  the  oxidation  of  akaohol;  all 
these  products  appear  to  be  formed  simultaneously  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents.'' 
In  virtue  of  its  extreme  division,  of  the  ease  wil^  which  it  assumes  a  pronounced  nega- 
tively electrical  condition,  and  its  remarkable  power  of  condensing  gases,  and  oxygen 
especially,  of  which  it  can  condense  and  retain  several  hundred  times  its  volnme,  jAbt 
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iiniiin  blacky  or  metallic  platmnm  in  a  state  of  minnte  division,  effects  a  ready  oxidation 
of  alcohol  into  aldehyde^  basic  acetate  of  ethyl,  or  acetal  and  acetic  add.  When  platinum 
black  is  ftdly  charged  with  oxygen,  **  if  a  drop  of  absolute  alcohol  be  thrown  upon  it, 
the  whole  substance  becomes  incandescent;  and  if  a  capsule  containing  platinum  black 
be  placed  under  a  bell-glass  filled  with  air,  the  sides  of  which  are  moistened  with  alco- 
hol, the  yapors  of  alcohol  undergo  a  slow  oxidation,  which  converts  them  into  acetic 
acid."  (Reynault,  ii,  341.)  Platintim  sponge  and  wire  also  possess  similar  qualities, 
heat  being  always  evolved. 

A  strong  analogy  exists  between  the  particles  of  platinum  black  and  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood.  Like  platinum  black,  the  red  corpuscles  possess  the  remarkable 
and  significant  property  of  condensing  laige  quantities  of  oxygen,  and  of  parting  with 
it  again  with  fiunlity  to  easily  oxidizable  substances;  their  size  is  also  extremely  small, 
their  number  infinitely  great,  and  their  exposure  to  oxygen  in  the  lungs  wonderfully 
complete.  The  red  corpuscle  also  acts  like  a  minute  reagent,  whose  sides  are  in  states 
of  opposite  polarity,,  for  we  see  it  attracting  its  neighbor  as  soon  as  the  movement  of  the 
blood  stream  is  arrested.  And  if  this  be  true,  which  is  rendered  still  more  probable 
from  the  fact  that  iron  is  a  constituent  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  we  are  prepared  to  witness 
the  eneigy  with  which  it  attracts  oxygen,  for  the  same  is  known  to  take  place  out  of  the 
body,  oxygen  being  the  most  strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet  of  all  gases  (De  la  Rive) . 
The  blood  corpuscles,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  their  proper  constitution,  are  evidently  fitted 
to  effect  the  &cile  oxidation  of  easily  oxidizable  matters.  This  property  of  easy  oxi- 
dation, however,  such  as  alcohol  and  other  similar  bodies  possess,  into  whose  constitution 
hydrogen  largely  enters,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  albuminous  matters  in 
the  condition  of  a  ferment  or  undergoing  change  of  the  nature  so  closely  studied  by 
Liebig,  provided  a  suitable  temperature  be  maintained.  The  process  of  acetification  is 
essentially  based  upon  this  ferment  infiuence,  and  requires  the  coincidence  of  favorable 
temperature  and  ready  access  of  oxygen.  At  temperature  of  70°  to  80°  the  process  takes 
place  slowly,  but  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  animal  body  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
designedly  extended  exposure  of  the  alcoholic  fiuid  to  the  air,  and  the  addition  of  some 
albuminous  matters,  the  change  of  alcohol  into  vinegar  is  very  rapid,  and  the  amount 
of  heat  extricated  considerable.  The  details  of  what  is  termed  the  ''quick  vinegar 
process,''  are  worthy  of  study  in  this  connection.  Segnault  describes  it  as  follows : 
'*  In  order  that  acetification  may  progress  rapidly,  the  alcoholic  liquor  must  be  suffi- 
ciently diluted  with  water,  and  present  a  large  sur£EM»  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the 
air.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  on  a  large  scale  by  using  an  alcoholic  liquor  con- 
taining one  part  of  alcohol  to  eight  or  nine  of  water,  and  adding  about  one-thousandth 
of  fermentable  liquor,  such  as  beet  juice,  potato  juice,  or  small  beer,  when  the  liquor 
thus  prepared  is  dropped  into  barrels  filled  with  beech  shavings.  The  lower  part  of  the 
barrel  is  pierced  with  several  holes,  and  the  upper  part  with  other  holes,  while  a  &lse 
bottom  forms  a  vat,  into  which  the  alcoholic  liquor  is  poured.  The  false  bottom  has  a 
great  number  of  holes,  through  which  pass  pieces  of  twine,  having  a  knot  on  the  end, 
to  prevent  them  from  slipping  through.  The  alcoholic  liquor  flows  along  the  twine, 
and  dropping  on  the  shavings,  spreads  into  a  thin  layer,  and  presenta  a  laige  surface  to 
the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air ;  oxidation  being  effected  by  means  of  the  ferment  con- 
tained in  the  liquor,  and  the  albuminous  substances  in  the  wood,  while  the  temperature 
rises  and  produces  a  current  of  air  which  enters  at  the  lower  holes  and  escapes  at  the 
upper  ones.  Oxidation  is  so  rapid  thai  when  the  liquid  reaches  the  bottom  af  the  harrel,  it 
frequently  no  longer  contains  any  alcohol;  but  if  after  one  passage,  the  alcohol  is  not  com- 
pletely converted  into  acetic  add,  it  is  passed  through  a  second  time."  ('*  Elements  of 
Chemistry,"  ii,  544.)  During  the  process  the  temperature  maintains  itself  at  from  86° 
to  97°  ;  at  the  beginning,  the  alcoholic  liquor  must  be  first  heated. 

This  process,  originally  noted  by  Liebig,  strikingly  illustrates  the  primary  step  of 
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the  oxidation  of  alcohol  in  the  animal  body.  This  first  stage  must  be  throngh  aldehyde 
into  acetic  acid  ;  no  other  oxidative  progress  is  possible  for  alcohol  under  the  conditioDS 
of  the  living  body.  The  substance  which  comes  over  in  the  later  distHlations  just  in 
advance  of  alcohol  must  be  aldehyde,  or  its  compound  with  the  ethyl  base  of  the  aloo- 
hol,  basic  acetate  of  ethyl,  so-called  <icetai.  This  latter  body  is  one  of  the  products  of 
the  slow  oxidation  of  alcohol  by  platinum  black,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound 
of  aldehyde  with  oxide  of  ethyl.  In  contact  with  platinum  black,  this  substance  is 
oxidized  in  the  air  into  acetic  acidy  says  Lowig.  Aldehyde  itself  is  one  of  the  moat 
oxidizable  bodies  known  ;  it  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water,  boils  at  71.3^  F.,  and 
is  converted  into  acetic  add  by  all  oxidizing  agents.  For  this  reason,  I  have  found 
the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  considerable  quantity,  effective  in  destroying  this  mobile 
substance  in  the  later  and  final  distillates.  On  mixing  fh>m  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  its 
weight  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver,  in  powder,  with  the  distillate,  the  liquid 
becomes  densely  milfy,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  shows  a  blackish-brown,  flooculent 
precipitate,  while  the  supernatant  liquid  is  dear.  In  the  next  distillation  they  no 
longer  pass  over,  having  been  completely  destroyed,  if  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver 
employed  v^aa  suffident.  As  both  acetal  and  aldehyde  produce  acetic  acid  by  oxidation, 
as  both  these  matters,  together  with  acetic  ether  in  small  qu^tity,  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  platinum  black  upon  alcohol,  as  they  are  both  destroyed  by  the  action  <^ 
nitrate  of  silver  with  heat,  as  they  must  necessarily  exist  wherever  alcohol  is  oxidised 
slowly,  and  as  the  two  volatile  substances  seen  in  advance  of  the  alcohol,  as  it  comes 
over  beyond  the  first  bend  of  the  eduction  tube,  coexist  vnth  the  alcohol  found,  thus, 
indeed,  rescued  from  the  oxidative  processes  of  the  body,  I  must  regard  them  as 
aldehyde  and  acetal.  The  boiling  points  of  these  liquids  are  as  follows  :  aldehyde, 
71.3*»  F.  ;  acetic  ether,  165*  F.  ;  alcohol,  173*»  F. ;  acetal,  203*  F.,  and  water,  212*. 
Necessarily  existing,  in  very  minute  quantities,  in  the  liquid  submitted  to  distillation, 
these  substances  will  come  over  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  ebullition,  which  will  not 
occur  until  the  mean  of  the  liquid  has  attained  a  temperature  of  212*.  They  will  then 
come  over  in  the  order  of  their  boiling  points,  Tiz. :  aldehyde,  acetic  ether,  alcohol, 
acetal,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  a  certain  quantity  of  the  liquid  is  brought  over. 
This  lis  what  is  observable  during  the  final  steps  of  every  distillation  of  this  kind,  and 
as  all  these  substances  disappear  under  the  oxidizing  influence  of  nitrate  of  silver  with 
heat,  I  must  conclude  that  these  bodies  are  really  such  as  I  have  named,  and  conse- 
quently derivatives  of  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  and  associated  products  in  the  aoetifica- 
tion  of  alcohoL  Hence,  their  presence  I  regard  as  very  strong  corroboratiye  evidence 
of  the  actual  oxidation  of  alcohol  in  the  body  by  the  stages  named,  viz.  :  aldehyde, 
acetic  add,  formic  add,  etc  The  only  test  which  I  have  been  able  to  apply  to  these 
bodies  is  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  immediately  decomposed  by  them  and  destroys 
them  in  turn,  me^Jlic  silver  being  left,  while  the  alcohol  is  unaffected. 

The  conditions  under  which  alcohol  is  oxidized  in  the  blood  we  thus  find  to  be 
wholly  parallel  with  those  existing  both  when  it  is  oxidized  by  platinum  black  and  in 
the  ''  quick  vinegar  procesa"  The  process  as  conducted  in  the  blood  seems  a  combina- 
tion of  the  peculiar  features  of  both  of  these  actions,  while  the  theoretical  demands, 
viz.,  minute  dissemination  of  the  oxygen,  the  presence  of  albuminoids  in  a  state  of 
change,  a  high  and  constant  temperature,  and  the  liberation  of  the  oxygen  in  the  form 
of  ozone,  are  vastly  better  satisfied  in  the  animal  body  than  in  the  oxidative  processes 
referred  to.  The  great  surface  of  the  beech  shavings  is  analogous  to  the  great  sur&oe 
of  platinum  black,  and  to  a  great  surface  in  the  blood  mass,  effected  by  the  smallness 
and  number  of  the  red  corpuscles.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  ^uii^,  as  suggested  by 
Liebig,  but  the  blood  itsdfy  which  is  analogous  to  a  barrel  of  beech  shavings.  Irre- 
spectively of  the  red  corpusdes,  the  blood  containing  alcohol  is  similar  to  the  **  fer- 
mentable alcoholic  liquor  "  employed  in  the  quick  vinegar  process,  while  the  corpusdes 
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are  aDalogons  to  the  miniite  particles  of  platinum  in  the  '*  black ''  or  *'  sponge, ''  espe- 
cially in  their  power  to  condense  large  quantities  of  oxygen,  and  still  further  of  libera 
ating  this  oxygen  to  easily  ozidizable  bodies  in  the  form  of  ozone. 

The  transformation  of  starch  and  dextrine  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  add  are  quali- 
fied by  the  extrication  of  large  stores  of  heat,  due  to  the  gradual  approximation  of  the 
molecules,  as  the  original  colloid  becomes  transformed  into  crystalloidal  mattera  We 
know  this  to  be  so  out  of  the  body,  for  the  brewer's  vat  becomes  heated,  while  the  sugar 
is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  vinegar  maker's  tubs,  also,  where  alco- 
hol is  transformed  into  acetic  acid,  become  hot ;  the  heat  in  this  case  being  accredited  to 
a  loss  of  gaseous  form  by  the  oxygen  consumed,  a  continued  liberation  of  heat  being 
observable  as  long  as  the  quantity  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen  are  In  excess  of  the 
oxygen  combined  with  them  in  the  train  of  matters  submitted  to  progressive  oxidation  ; 
all  this  is  familiar  enough  to  the  chemist  and  physiologist.  The  existence  of  alcohol 
in  the  organism,  as  proved  by  the  distillation  of  a  variety  of  oiganic  matters ;  the  exist- 
ence in  the  distilled  fluids  of  substances  significant  of  the  progressive  oxidation  of  alco- 
hol into  water  and  carbonic  acid  ;  the  existence  of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  which,  by  a 
change  into  glucose,  is  plainly  a  part  of  the  mechanism  by  which  alcohol  is  set  Aree  for 
an  instant  in  the  blood,  constitute  a  network  of  concordant  &ct8  whose  dominant 
hypothesis  i9  plainly  the  one  maintained  in  this  paper. 


Dr.  T.  C.  Stellwaoen,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  read  a  paper— 

ON  THE  TEETH  AS  INDICATORS  OF  THE  NUTRITION,  PAST  AND 
PRESENT,  OF  THE  PATIENT. 

SUR  LES  DBNT8,  COMME  INDICES  DE  LA  NUTRITION  DU  PATIENT,  AUTREFOIS 

ET  A  PRESENT. 

ttBER  DIE  ZAHNE  AI£  ANZEIOEB  DEE  ERNAHRUNQ  DE9  PATIENTEN  IN  DER  YERGAN- 
OENHEIT  UND  OEGENWART. 

The  importance  of  luroper  xegimen  for  development  of  the  animal  body  has  always 
been  a  &vorite  subject  with  physiologists;  hence  it  is  by  no  means  a  novelty  to  which 
your  attention  is  invited  in  this  paper;  yet  there  are  some  features  that  would  seem  to 
bear  closer  investigation.  There  appears,  at  least  among  the  laity,  to  be  an  Increased 
interest  in  the  study  of  diet,  and  an  efiR>rt  to  discover  that  most  proper  for  general  nutri- 
tion. To  judge  from  the  elaborate  and  expensive  advertising  of  difierent  preparations 
of  foods  for  in£mts  and  invalids,  they  at  least  seem  to  support  many  of  the  medical 
journals  and  itimish  a  veiy  desirable  pabulum  for  their  publishers  as  well  as  some  sort 
of  pap  for  the  babes.  Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  various  and  not 
*  unfirequentiy  nauseous  mixtures  that,  under  the  pretext  of  feeding,  are  forced  down  the 
throats  of  almost  starving  children,  let  us  examine  more  thoroughly  and  disoover  any 
defects  that  may  exist  in  the  nourishment  of  the  new  being  during  its  entire  embryonic 
existence. 

No  one  experienoed  in  agriculture  or  pomology  would  think  of  taking  seeds  or  gcafb- 
ingi  from  a  defective  and  poorly  nourished  plant  or  tree  if  others  could  be  obtained, 
and  the  most  abundant  evidence  exists,  indeed  the  proposition  seems  undisputed,  that 
by  proper  application  of  fertilizers  to  assist  the  moisture,  and  by  the  frill  amount  of  sun- 
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light  and  firesh  air,  the  valae  of  the  crop  both  as  to  quantity  and  qnality  is  greatly 
enhanced.  The  attempts  at  too  close  planting  have  long  since  had  their  erroneous  and 
unprofitable  results  shown  in  the  most  practical  ways.  The  agriculturist  and  arbori- 
cnlturist  both  attest,  by  their  careful  avoidance  of  overcrowding  their  land,  that  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  crops  are  those  which  allow  the  sun  force  and  the  atmos- 
phere to  have  free  access  to  the  individual  plants;  indeed,  in  nearly  all  cases,  both  of 
these  are  absolutely  essential.  Likewise  it  must  be  a  self-evident  truth  that  the  same 
conditions  hold  as  regards  the  domestic  animals,  and  although  breeders  of  stock  recog- 
nize and  obey  this  same  law,  strangely  enough  human  beings  seem  to  have  so  long  fol- 
lowed a  reverse,  or  nearly  opposite  course  with  themselves  and  children  as  to  be*  too  often 
forgetful  of  or  oblivious  to  its  application  to  their  own  progeny.  The  seclusion  of  the 
child-bearing  women,  which  has  become  essential  in  the  blind  obedience  rendered  to  a 
fiat  of  society  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  is  productive  of  serious  irgury  that  may 
even  prove  &tal  both  to  the  mothers  and  their  ofBspring.  The  dimly-lighted  and  tightly- 
dosed  apartments  of  the  fashionable  house  affect  the  mothers'  spirits,  rendering  them 
morbid  and  unhappy,  apprehensive  of  danger  and  death.  From  like  causes  enceinte 
women's  appetites,  which  at  best  may  be  subject  to  strange  caprices,  are  made  more 
unnatural  and  erratic.  Finally  it  is  not  suj£ciently  well  understood  that  innutritious 
or  indifferent  food,  even  if  swallowed,  cannot  be  properly  digested  or  assimilated.  Under 
these  conditions  the  digestive,  the  nervous,  the  muscular  and  the  circulatory  systems 
are  sluggish  in  their  action.  But  one  result  may  be  anticipated  as  following  the  semi- 
invalid  and  inactive  conditions  of  the  patients.  Hearty  open  air  exercise  is  doubly 
imperative  for  the  women  about  to  become  mothers,  while  under  the  ordinary  states, 
only  their  own  lives,  happiness  and  health  are  at  stake.  Modem  philanthropists  have 
given  much  charitable  attention  to  improvement  in  the  ventilation  and  daylight  illum- 
ination of  the  dwelling  places  of  the  poor  or  of  those  in  very  moderate  circumstances  in 
our  lai^  cities.  While  on  the  other  hand,  modem  society,  in  obedience  to  fashionable 
whims,  seems  engrossed  in  the  shutting  out  of  these  old  time  and  hackneyed  agencies, 
thus  most  seriously  adding  to  inherited  infirmities.  With  the  rich  this  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  such  devices  as  heavy,  d^ply  set,  narrow  window  sashes,  with  stained 
glass,  often  too  costly  to  permit  of  their  being  opened  for  any  purpose,  lest  a  passing 
breeze  might  dash  them  to  pieces.  While,  as  if  to  further  seal  the  doom  of  both  mother 
and  offspring,  what  little  light  or  air  may  penetrate  these  barriers,  is  again  obstructed 
by  heavy  hangings  in  the  way  of  blinds,  curtains,  lambrequins,  portierres  and  various 
forms  of  arras.  This  evil  is  so  great,  and  upon  the  children  of  the  thrifty  its  results  are 
so  monstrous,  that  it  would  seem  to  be  an  equally  important  benefit  to  mankind  to 
rescue  these  worthies  from  the  darkness  of  their  abodes  and  the  perils  with  which  they 
are  innocently,  but  no  less  direfully,  threatened. 

Already  the  sufferers  from  diseases  engendered  by  these  modes  of  living  are  increas- 
ing with  alarming  rapidity,  and  the  premature  impairment  or  loss  of  most  important 
organs,  as  the  eyes  and  teeth,  are  compelling  the  employment  of  specialists  by  thousands. 
Fortunes  are  daily  expended  by  our  fashionable  and  wealthy  people  in  the  vain  endeavor 
to  hold  fast  to  the  decrees  of  their  fickle  goddess  and  yet  maintain  a  moderate  degree 
of  health  for  themselves  and  their  still  more  unfortunate  &milies.  The  injury  to  the 
respiratory  apparatus  by  fine  dast,  the  fuzz  of  the  carpetings,  and  various  forms  of 
fashionable  detritus,  have  been  dwelt  upon,  but  almost  in  vain,  by  the  very  practitioners 
whose  honorable  and  praiseworthy  motives  are  unapproachable,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
fact  that  their  entire  livelihoods  depend  largely  upon  their  reputation  for  skill  in  reliev- 
ing the  discomforts  and  diseases  directly  traceable  to  these  pemidous  furbelows.  Yet. 
while  this  sacrifice  of  self-interest  may  not  have  been  in  vain,  still  the  evil  is  growing 
and  advancing  in  greater  proportion  than  the  numbers  of  our  population. 

The  selection  and  use  of  the  best  materials  for  fertilizing  and  feeding  is  urged  with 
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80  much  stress  in  the  advertiaements  daily  paraded  before  the  public  in  agricultnral  and 
medical  journals,  that  the  more  important  matters  of  energy  j&om  the  sunlight  and 
the  pure  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  seem  to  be  overshadowed  in  the  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  dientelea  Children  are  begotten  daily  by  parents  who  put  at  defiance  the 
most  imperative  laws  of  life,  and  the  innocent  foetuses  are  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  a  process  of  temporary  deprivation  or  diminution  of  the  most  essential  matters  and 
forces  that  sustain  life.  The  newborn  in&nts  are  coddled  in  darkness  amid  the  bed 
hangings  and  coverings,  which  are  costly  both  to  the  purses  and  the  lives  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  mothers  silently  and  secretly  grieve  over  the  deficient  offipring,  whose 
troubles  were  coexistent  with  their  first  momenta  of  earthly  being.  Birth-marks  among 
these  unfortunates,  who  should  be  the  best  reared,  are  as  plentiM  as  their  monstrous 
deprivations,  and  have  been  brought  about  by  a  prodigality  of  money  expenditures  that 
is  productive  of  a  like  prodigality  of  diseased  conditions  and  surroundings.  Dental 
histology  has  opened  the  books  of  the  lives  of  the  patlenta  written  by  nature  until  their 
pages  are  filled  with  the  ineradicable  marks  upon  the  successive  layers  of  the  teeth 
structures;  writings  as  momentous,  as  in&Jlible  and  truthfhl;  records  fraught  with 
instruction  to  intelligent  observers.  Upon  the  microscopical  tablets  of  dentine  may  be 
seen  the  impressions  that  plainly  show  the  defects  and  omissions  in  nutrition  of  the 
former  life,  beginning  as  early  as  the  fortieth  day  of  the  existence  of  the  new  being, 
who,  like  Noah,  has  been  tempest-tossed  in  the  amnion  ocean,  secure  in  the  ark  of  its 
embryonic  membranes. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  mothers  resulting  from  false  notions  of  the  propriety  of  exer- 
cise, as  above  mentioned,  and  the  evils  of  their  depraved  digestion,  assimilation  and 
circulation  are  oftentimes  duplicated  with  increased  injury  to  the  foetuses  or  children 
that  depend  upon  these  mothers  for  their  nourishment.  Thus  results  the  stunting  of 
the  development  and  impairment  of  the  structural  formations  of  the  difierent  organs 
that  so  universally  beget  disease.  If  the  darkness  of  the  abysses  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave  is  responsible  for  the  lack  of  development  of  the  eyes  of  the  fish  that  abound  in 
the  rivers  of  this  wonderful  cavern,  why  should  not  the  eyes  of  unborn  babes  be  sub- 
jected to  like  deleterious  influences  during  intra-uterine  life  ?  Certainly  this  is  borne 
out  by  analogy  with  the  teeth,  which  unerringly  show  the  markings  of  the  afflictions 
of  their  possessors,  due  to  defective  assimilation  during  general  disease  both  of  the 
children  and  the  mothers.  So  plainly  are  these  demonstrable  as  to  put  the  causes  in 
ftill  view  beyond  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  any  ftirther  search  for  them.  Added 
to  the  inheritance,  from  the  most  trifling  peculiarities  to  defects  which  may  compel  the 
unfortunates  to  submit  to  the  premature  extraction  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  a 
denture,  there  is  further  to  be  deplored  the  almost  willful  starvation  and  consequent 
defective  nourishment  of  all  the  organs  at  the  time  when  the  most  trivial  causes  and 
slightest  events  are  proven  to  be  prolific  of  the  gravest  after  results.  The  direction  of 
the  developing  bud  is  even  more  important  to  its  after  life  than  the  proverbial  bending 
of  the  twig  is  to  the  inclination  of  the  tree. 

The  conditions  of  the  teeth  are  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  bones,  and  as  the  for- 
mer are  much  more  easily  subjected  to  examination  as  to  density  and  histological 
structural  changes,  why  should  they  be  neglected  in  an  examination  for  ph3rsiological, 
diagnostic,  or  prognostic  purposes.  The  sympathetic  changes  in  the  mouth  have  lon^ 
been  known  to  be  in  dose  relation  to  the  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  they 
pass  so  swiftly  as  rarely  to  leave  more  than  an  evanescent  history  behind.  Upon  the  con- 
trary, we  find  that  the  teeth  preserve  these  same  records  for  their  entire  life,  nay  more, 
the  markings  are  rarely  obliterated  during  their  very  existence.  By  carefully  con- 
ducted microscopical  examination  of  the  deciduous  teeth  as  they  are  shed,  we  may 
learn  much  of  the  children's  past,  as  to  their  nutrition  and  assimilation,  that  will  be 
of  untold  value.  By  means  of  regular  periodical  examinations  as  to  the  density  and 
Vol.m-22 
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general  condition  of  these  organs  we  may  gather  practical  information  as  to  the  effects 
of  changes  of  diet,  water,  and  mode  of  life.  The  variations  in  the  teeth  of  the  moUiers 
in  like  manner  are  worthy  of  more  earnest  and  constant  attention  hy  the  general  pracs 
titioner,  since  they  quickly  indicate  the  lack  of  lime  for  hardening  them  and  a  similar 
impoverishment  of  the  fcetal  houes,  mostly  due  to  ahsence  of  this  material  from  the 
food  and  rarely  attrihntahle  to  defect  of  assimilation.  Temperament  and  disposition 
are  so  well  shown  hy  the  shapes,  shades  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  that  we  may, 
without  mnch  if  any  risk,  presume  that  they  are  the  underlying  causes,  the  expressions 
or  the  effects  of  these  upon  the  general  nutrition,  and  with  which  these  organs  thus 
harmonize.  The  transverse  axes  of  the  human  teeth  in  their  natural  positions  form 
the  paraholic  curves  of  the  jaws,  which  arrangements  are  affected  in  like  manner  by 
certain  diseases,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  John  Tomes  in  his  studies  of  the  develop- 
ment of  these  organs.  The  lateral  pressure  exerted  by  the  cheeks  upon  the  teeth  dur- 
ing the  labored  breathing  of  children  suffering  from  chronic  swellings  ef  the  tonsils, 
tends  to  make  flattened  sides,  lateral  compression,  and  gothic  arching  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  or  palatal  plates  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones  and  pushing  forward  of 
the  vomer,  causing  aquiline  or  prominent  noses.  This  may  be  a  natural  explanation 
of  the  peculiarities  of  visage  presented  in  different  races.  Thus  the  Roman  climate 
and  pontine  marshes  may  have,  by  natural  causes,  produced  the  Roman  nose. 

Facial  expreasion  enters  largely  into  the  elements  of  which  a  diagnosis  is  made  up, 
and  it  depends  much  upon  the  formation  of  the  maxillary  bones.  It  requires  but  little 
clinical  observation  to  see  that  the  maxill®  vary  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
teeth,  which  corresponds  in  its  perfection  with  the  use  of  these  organs  in  masticatioii, 
and  the  efforts  made  to  comminute  the  food.  Thus  we  may  see  how,  without  fully 
understanding  the  subject,  a  practical  diagnostician  is  forming  opinions  of  patients 
from  the  effects  of  their  diet  and  past  life. 
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FIFTH  DAY. 


Dr.  0.  Everts,  of  CiDcinnad,  Ohio,  read  a  paper — 

ON  THE  CEREBRAL  FUNCTION-TRANSMUTATION  OF   ORGANIC 

OR  LIFE  FORCE  INTO  PSYCHIC  FORCE— THE  PHENOMENA 

OF  CONSCIOUSNESS,  SEQUENTLAX,  ETC.,  ETC. 

DE  LA   FONCTION  CISriSbRALE— TRANSMUTATION  DB    FORCE  ORGANIQUB  OU 

VITALE  EN  FORCE  PSYCHIQUE— LES  PH^NOMjSnBS  DB  LA 

CONSCIENCE  EN  SUITE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

UBEE  CEREBRALE  FUNKTION— UMWANDLUNG  ORGANISCHER   ODER  LEBENSKRAFT  IN 
FSYCHI8CHE  KRAFT— DIE  EBSCHEINUNGEN  DES  BEWUSST8EINS  IN  FOLGE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

The  propoeitioiis  of  this  paper,  expressed  or  nndeistood,  include  the  following: — 

Matter,  restless  and  eternal,  is  eveiything.  Force,  undergoing  transmutations  cor- 
responding to  material  changes,  is  a  manifestation  of  an  inherent  quality  of  matter. 
P^chic  force,  although  apparently  peculiar,  as  a  manifestation,  to  living  mechanisms,  is 
correlatable  with  all  other  forms  of  force.  Brain  mechanisms  alone  supply  the  neces- 
sary conditions  for  the  manifestation  of  a  transmutation  of  energy  of  other  character- 
istics into  mental  energy.  All  phenomena,  however  familiar  or  strange,  are  manifesta- 
tions of  conditions  of  matter  by  which  apparent  transmutations  of  force  are  effected; 
hence  natural,  '*  inevitable  sequences ''  of  such  *'  antecedent  conditions.'' 

The  importance  of  the  brain  as  an  organ  essential  to  life  has  always  been  recognized. 
Vague  ideas  of  a  mysterious  relation  between  brain  and  mind,  and  of  certain  inex- 
plicable powers  exercised  by  the  brain  in  the  economy  of  animal  existence,  were  enter- 
tained by  the  older  physiologists.  Its  real  capabilities  and  offices,  however,  were  but 
dimly  foreshadowed  by  instructors  in  physiology  before  the  beginning  of  the  present 
scientific  era — or  the  present  century.  The  gross  anatomy  of  the  brain,  cord,  and 
nerves  had  been  accurately  described;  Charles  Bell  and  Marshall  Hall  added  greatly  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  and  functions  of  the  brain  and  its  appendages  as 
related  to  respiration,  circulation,  nutrition  and  locomotion;  and  Dr.  Gall  had  made 
memorable  dissections,  observations,  and  suggestions,  leading  in  the  direction  of 
scientific  truth;  but  it, was  reserved  for  the  present  generation  of  physiologistB  to  dem- 
onstrate the  more  intricate  mechanisms  of  brain  structure,  and  ascribe  to  them 
supreme  functions,  of  which  they  alone  are  capable. 

It  is  by  reason  of  the  profound  researches  of  modem  physiologists,  aided  by  the 
light  of  a  general  illumination  of  the  universe  effected  by  modem  science,  that  we  are 
now  brought  &ce  to  face  with,  and  stand  more  or  less  hesitantly  in  the  presence  of, 
certain  final  questions  in  physiology. 

Is  consciousness  an  inherent  quality  of  matter,  when  reduced  to  its  lowest  term, 
responsiveness;  or  a  condition  of  matter  incidental  to  changes  essential  to  the  appar- 
ent transmutation  of  vital  into  psychical  energy  ? 
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Are  the  phenomena  of  mind,  or  manifestations  of  oonscioosneas,  howeyer  simple  or 
complex,  natural  and  inevitable  sequences  of  material  movementSi  effected  and  affected 
by  material  conditions  and  capabilities?  In  other  words:  Is  matter,  under  any  com- 
bination  of  circumstances,  capable  of  feeling?  and  do  brains  think,  unaided  by 
supernatural  entities,  of  which  no  scientific  knowledge  is  obtainable? 

Why  should  physiologists,  or  others,  emancipated  from  the  ancient  tlualldom  of  the 
'*  supeniatural "  in  other  respects,  hesitate  in  the  presence  of  these  final  questions  in. 
physiology?  Is  it  because  of  the  lack  of  testimony?  Is  it  not  rather  because  of  a 
natural,  perhaps  commendable,  reluctance  to  destroy  the  last  ship  that  might  serre  in 
the  days  of  our  weakness,  and  weariness  of  adventure,  to  bear  us  back  to  the  haven  of 
our  ancestors  in  the  land  of  myths  and  the  realms  of  the  supernatural  ? 

What  is  the  testimony  respecting  these  things  ? 

(A)  As  all  our  knowledge  is  based  upon  information  derived  finom  material  objects 
through  the  senses,  and  all  imaginations  are  combinations,  simple  or  complex,  of 
memories  of  sensuous  things,  we  have  no  knowledge,  and  cannot  have  any,  of  immate- 
rial objects — any  attempt  to  think  of  which  necessarily  resulting  in  conAision  of 
ideas. 

(B)  Self-consciousness,  the  source  fh>m  which  supematuialists  presume  to  derive 
their  information  respecting  mental  phenomena,  is,  after  all,  consciousness  of 'matter, 
as  all  efforts  to  construct  mental  concepts  of  anything  without  form  or  substance  end 
in  concision  or  the  substitution  of  images  of  material  objects  of  which  we  have 
already  become  conscious  through  sensuous  perceptions. 

(C)  Matter,  under  all  known  or  presumable  circumstances,  manifests  capabilities  so 
nearly  resembling  consciousness  as  to  suggest  the  inherency  of  such  ci^bleness,  how- 
ever latent  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Unoiganized  matter  manifests  elective 
afi^itios.  The  lowest  recognizable  living  mechanisms  exhibit  responsiveness  to  excita- 
tions corresponding  to  their  necessities  as  living  beings.  As  more  complex  structures 
are  evolved  by  natural  processes  of  selection  and  adaptation,  in  accordance  with  a 
trustworthy  uniformity  of  conduct  characteristic  of  matter,  equivalent  to  a  reign  of 
law,  greater  capabilities  of  responsiveness,  corresponding  to  increased  necessities  of  the 
being  evolved,  are  invariably  manifested,  until  we  see  in  succession  the  selective 
responsiveness  of  unorganized  matter — ^the  irritability  and  contractility  of  vegetable 
structures,  and  the  lower  forms  of  animal  mechanisms — ^instinct,  perception,  memory, 
imagination,  reason,  etc.,  manifested  by  the  highest  and  most  complex  beings;  the 
chain  of  beings,  and  the  chain  of  manifested  capabilities  running  in  parallel  lines, 
inseparably  and  harmoniously. 

Is  not  the  testimony  conclusive?  If  valid  and  convincing  as  to  the  inherent  capa- 
bilities of  a  plant,  a  worm,  a  fish,  a  snake,  a  bird,  a  beast,  of  any  description,  it  is 
valid,  and  should  be  conviiicing,  respecting  the  cerebral  capabilities  of  a  man.  If  the 
inherent  capabilities  of  a  molecule  of  living  matter  do  not  require,  for  the  performance 
of  its  functions,  and  is  not  inhabited  by,  a  dominating  supernatural  entity,  having  no 
other  relation  to  matter  than  that  of  temporary  association,  it  is  irrational  and  unsci- 
entific to  assume  that  a  man  requires  the  services  of  and  is  in^bited  by  such  a  hypo- 
thetical being,  in  contempt  of  logic  and  appearances. 

The  occult  phenomena  of  modem  spiritism,  even— fluch  of  them  as  may  be  genuine 
— do  not  require  the  presence,  or  imply  the  existence,  of  such  beings ;  inasmuch  as 
such  phenomena  are  always  associated  with  material,  living  beings,  the  fhll  psychical 
capabilities  of  whose  brain  mechanisms  even  science  is  not  competent  to  limit,  or 
explain. 

The  occultness  of  a  phenomenon  should  not  remand  modem  observers,  neoessariiy, 
to  the  supernatural  for  an  explanation  that,  inasmuch  as  being  purely  hypothetical 
and  outside  of  human  knowledge  and  capability  of  knowing,  does  not  explain,  hot 
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fltiU  Anther  mystifieB.  Do  brains  think?  Is  an  aggregation  of  living  mechanisms 
<x>nstitating  a  man  capable  of  thinking  ?    Why  not  ? 

Are  onr  ideas  of  matter  so  gross  and  nnsympathetic — so  limited  and  dpgmatio — ^that 
we  cannot  entertain  snch  affirmations?  What  warrant  have  we  for  supposing  that 
immaterial  beings,  if  tiie  existence  of  snch  beings  were  possibly  supposable,  are  more 
capable  than  material  beings  whose  performances  are  as  palpable  and  unmistakable  as 
our  capabilities,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  are  qualified  to  i^predate.  Is  it  not  our 
*^  familiarity  "  with  matter  that  ^'  breeds  contempt "  of  it?  Is  it  our  total  ignorance 
of  supposititious  spiritual  beings  that  justifies  an  exaltation  of  their  imaginaiy  capabili- 
ties to  any  degree  necessary  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  ignorance  ? 

Some  modem  physiologists,  having  rcgected  the  ancient  theory  of  supernatural  inters 
ference  in  the  performance  of  the  functions  peculiar  to  cerebral  mechanisms,  substitute 
spiritual  entities  by  the  introduction  of  '*  force, '*  which,  although  attributed  to  '^ner- 
vous action ''  as  the  cause  of  its  being,  instead  of  a  miraculous  and  supernatural  parent- 
age, is  treated  of  as  an  entity  in  association  with  materia  mechanisms,  with  cooperative, 
if  not  independent,  capabilities,  under  the  geneial  designation  **  mind.*'  Having  thus 
substituted  a  hypothetical  entity,  ^*  spirit,*'  with  an  entity  equally  hypothetical  called 
'^  the  mind,"  one  modem  author  of  distinction  goes  so  iar  as  to  accommodate  his  new 
theoiy  of  cerebral  physiology  to  ancient  metaphysical  notions  respecting  *'  the  mind  " 
by  asserting:  ^'  The  mind,  like  some  other  forces,  is  compound — ^that  is,  is  made  up  of 
several  sub-foro^.  These  are:  perception,  intellect,  emotions  and  will.  Either  one 
may  be  exercised  independently  of  the  other,"  etc.  This  theory  is  without  scientific 
justification  or  support.  It  is  not  true  physiologically  nor  p^chologically,  if  the  two 
branches  of  knowledge  are  really  distinguishable.  Force  is  not  an  entity  capable  of 
subdivision  and  the  performance  of  ftmction.  It  does  not  bear  the  same  relation  to 
stractures  manifesting  it,  or  relations  to  the  brain  similar  ^ '  to  those  existing  between  any 
other  viscus  and  the  product  of  its  action."  Force  is  phenomenal,  not  materiaL  Bile 
and  all  other  products  of  glandTdar  action,  for  example,  are  substantial~-as  material  as 
the  viscera  that  organize  or  eliminate  them. 

Neither  the  brain  nor  any  other  organ  or  material  mechanism  '*  exercises  "  force  pr 
is  exercised  by  force  as  an  entity.  As  well  might  one  say  that  a  steam  whistle  exercises 
sound,  or  that  a  cannon  ball  exerdses  momentum,  or  that  the  clouds  exercise  lightning 
— ^the  phenomena  of  sound,  motion  and  lightning  being  manifestations  of  conditions  of 
matter  undeigoing  change  or  transmutations  and  interchanges  of  relation  between  par- 
tides  eflfected  by  inherent  qualities,  responsive  at  all  times  and  under  all  drcumstanoes 
to  necessities  implied  by  such  changes.  It  may  be  convenient  to  call  these  manifesta- 
tions **  forces,"  and  speak  of  matter  as  **  producing  "  them,  as  if  they  were  material 
offipring.  But  when  steam  is  generated  by  heat  manifested  during  the  combustion  of 
coal,  or  a  tree  is  shattered  by  lightning,  or  a  cannon  ball  crashes  through  the  timbers 
of  a  ship,  what  has  really  occurred?  The  material  conditions  of  coal  and  water,  of 
clouds  and  tree,  of  cannon  ball  and  ship's  timber,  have  all  been  changed  in  consequence 
of  their  relation  to,  and  changes  taking  place  in,  other  material  mechanisms,  each 
change,  with  its  manifestations,  being  an  *'  inevitable  sequence  of  antecedent  conditions  " 
of  matter  implicated,  as  is  indicated  by  the  great  similarity,  if  not  absolute  uniformity, 
of  such  occurrences  under  similar  circumstances.  Surely  nothing  has  been  added  to  or 
taken  firom  matter  as  an  aggregate. 

Much  of  apparent  error  in  the  assertions  of  advanced  thinkers  may  be  attributable 
to  the  *' despotism  of  words."  The  terms  that  they  are  compelled  to  use  in  their 
endeavors  to  communicate  new  ideas  to  the  less  apt  or  forward  renders  the  process 
difficult  and  the  result  sometimes  doubtftd.  If  it  were  practicable  to  use  the  term 
'*  ^irit "  or  '*  spiritual "  in  speaking  of  the  inherent  qualities  and  capabilities  of  mat- 
ter, even  to  the  extent  of  recognizing  many  of  the  so-called  '*  spiritual  phenomena  "  of 
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all  ages  as  genoine,  but  natural — without  conjuring  in  imagination  the  presence  of  a 
troop  of  ghostly  spectres  from  an  imaginary  world,  and  ascribing  such  phenomena  to 
supernatural,  fiersonal  entities — scientific  truths  might  be  communicated  thereby,  and 
dissension  of  opinion  and  belie&  correspondingly  avoided. 

But  fortunately  for  science,  it  is  never  impatient  nor  in  haste.  It  believes  in  and 
waits  for  growth,  and  that  a  time  will  come  when  such  terms  can  be  used  intelli- 
gently ;  when  it  will  be  seen  by  many,  if  not  by  all,  that  matter,  uncreated  and  eternal, 
is  everything ;  that  "force,"  "  intelligence,"  "spirituality,"  and  all  of  the  fiicts  and 
phenomena  that  have  so  dazed  mankind  in  his  in&ncy,  and  still  overawe  with  porten- 
tous shadows  multitudes  of  truth-seeking  beholders,  will  be  recognized  as  manifes- 
tations of  inherent  capabilities  and  qualities  of  matter,  and  the  supernatural  will  dis- 
appear forever  from  this  world's  horizon. 


The  following  paper  waa  read  by  title,  the  author  being  absent : — 
DIE  LEHRE  VON  DER  REFLEKTORISCHEN  SPEICHELSEKRETION. 

THB  DOCTRINE  OP  REFLEX  SALIVARY  SECRETION. 

LA  DOCTBINE  DE  LA  SECRETION  R^IFLEXX  DE  LA  SALTVE. 

VON  DR.   G.   ECKHARD, 
GiesseD,  Deutschlmnd. 

Die  in  der  physiologischen  Literatur  tlber  diesen  Gegenstand  vorhandenen  Angaben 
stimmen  theils  mehrfach  nicht  mit  einander  Uberein,  theils  sind  sie  aus  Yersuchen 
abgeleitet,  welche  der  Wiederholung  bedllrfen ;  theils  sind  die  Folgerungen,  welche 
man  aus  denselben  gezogen  hat,  nicht  e(^Unmtlich  der  Art,  dass  man  ihnen  so  ohne 
Weiteres  beistimmen  kann.  Dies  hat  mich  veranlasst,  die  fragliche  Lehre  in  meinem 
Laboratorium  einer  Prlifrmg  unterziehen  zu  lassen.  Ich  gebe  hier  eine  kurze  Bar- 
stellung  der  hauptsi^chlichsten  Ergebnisse  derselben. 

SRmmtliche  Unteisuchungen  beziehen  sich  ausschliesslich  anf  die  reflektortsche 
Sekretion  in  der  Submaxillardrlise.  Die  in  den  anderen  Speicheldriisen  sind  vorerst 
bei  Seite  gestellt  und  einer  weiteren  Untersuchung  vorbehalten  worden.  Als 
Yersuchsthiere  dienten  Hunde.  Zun'dchst  wurden  die  Reflexe  von  den  Schleim- 
hjiuten  aus  vorgenommen  und  vorzugsweise  die  von  der  Magenschleimhaut  und  der 
Conjunctiva  aus  in  besondere  Betrachtung  gezogen.  Beilaufig  sind  einige  Erfiib- 
rungen  Uber  die  Erfolge  der  Reizung  der  Nasen-  und  Trachealschleimhaut  gewonnen, 
jedoch  nicht  weiter  ins  Einzelne  verfolgt  worden.  Ueber  letztere  sei  kurz  Folgendes 
bemerkt.  Jede  Einleitung  der  Chloroformnarkose,  gleichgiltig,  ob  man  sie  von  der  Nasm- 
hbhle  Oder  von  einer  Trachealfistel  aus  vomimmt,  erzeugt  im  Anfang  eine  starke 
Sekretion  in  beiden  SubmazillardrUsen,  die  eine  gewisse  Zeit  anhalt  und  dann  bis  znm 
Yerschwinden  nachliisst,  wenn  man  die  Einathmungen  aussetzt.  Emeute  Einleitung 
des  Gases  hat  denselben,  wenn  auch  dem  Grade  nach  oft  schw'flcheren,  Erfolg.     Da 
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diese  Sekretioiien  nicbt  welter  yeifolgt  worden  sind,  so  kann  Uber  ihre  Entstehnng  keine 
nUhere  Ansknnft  gegeben  werden.  Da  sich  die  Versuchsthieie  den  Einathmoiigen 
widerseteen,  dabei  sehr  onmhig  werden  and  widerstrebende  Bew^ungen  macben,  ich 
aber  bei  diesen  und  alien  folgenden  Versacben  die  Wahmebmnng  gemacbt  babe,  dass 
mit  diesen  Umstanden  meist  sebr  aosgiebige  Speichelsekretionen  combinirt  sind,  so 
kann  moglicberweise  dies  die  aUeinige  oder  in  den  Yordergrund  tretende  Uisacbe  der 
fiagUcben  Sekretionen  sein.  Moglicb  scbeint  allerdings  aacb,  daas  die  Reizongen  der 
Scbleimbant  des  Respiiationstraktas  an  and  f  Ur  sicb,  sowie  aacb  die  in  das  Bint  einge- 
tretenen  Qasantbeile  erregend  anf  die  oeiebralen  UrsprUnge  der  Speicbelnerven  wlrken. 
Ueber  diese  Mogiichkeiten  ist  aber  erst  nocb  darcb  besonders  eingericbtete  Yersacbe 
za.  entscheiden,  indem  wir  darllber  keine  Erfabmngen  gesammelt  baben. 

Yon  besonderer  Wicbtigkeit  war  es,  die  Frage  za  entscbeiden,  ob  die  Reiznng  der 
MageMehleimhauly  abnlich  der  der  Mnndboblenscbleimbaat  fslbig  sei,  reflektoriscb  die 
Speichelsekretion  bervotrzarofen,  weil  die  bisber  Uber  diesen  Pankt  gemacbten  Angaben 
aoseinandeigeben.  Die  bezUglicben  Yersacbe  warden  folgendermaassen  angestellt 
Nacbdem  die  Wbarton'scben  GlUige  mit  Kanlllen  verseben  worden  waren,  warde  die 
Baacbboble  eroffiiet  and  darcb  die  voideie  liagenwand  neben  einander  zwei  stiirkere 
Fdden  gezogen,  so  daas  zwiachen  beiden  ein  Banm  blieb,  gross  genag,  am  daselbst  eine 
Oefi&mng  anzabringen,  welcbe  zar  Injection  der  reizenden  Fllissigkeiten  dienen  sollte. 
Yon  den  erwiibnten  Filden  warde  jeder  an  ein  Stftbcben  gebanden  and  dies  Uber  die 
Bander  der  Bancbwande  gebrUckt.  Nnnmebr  warde  zagewartet,  bis  eine  darcb  die 
^wlibnten  Manipalationen  etwa  angeregte  Speicbelsekretion  voUstiUidig  zar  Rabe 
gekommen  war.  Icb  mass  bier  einscbalten,  dass  man  dann'  and  wann  anf  Tbiere 
trifit,  bei  welcben,  nacbdem  man  KanUlen  in  die  Wbarton'scben  GH&nge  gebanden,  axis 
diesen  obne  Unsserlicb  wahmebmbare  Ursacbe  fortwUbrend  Speicbel  ansfliesst.  BeS^Lnf- 
tigt  sicb  die  Sekretion  nicbt  bald,  so  ist  ein  solcbes  Tbier  za  keinem  Yersacb  Uber 
reflektoriscbe  Speicbelsekretion  za  gebiaacben.  Warde  nan  an  einem  so  Yorgericbteten 
Tbiere,  wie  es  eben  bescbrieben  worden  ist,  keine  Speicbelsekretion  beobacbtet,  so 
macbte  man  demselben  zwiscben  den  Fdden  einen  Bcbnitt  in  die  Magenwand  and, 
nacbdem  man  sicb  Ton  der  aacb  jetzt  nocb  bestebenden  Rabe  der  DrUsen  Uberzeagt 
batte,  iigicirte  man  yerscbiedene  Mengen  leizender  Sabstanzen,  wie  Essig^ore,  ver- 
dunnte  Kocbsalzlosangen  etc.,  in  den  liagen.  Unter  diesen  Umstiinden  warde  aber 
fUemala  eine  Sekretion  in  den  SpeicbeldrUsen  bervoigerafen.  Es  ist  daianf  za  acbten, 
dass  die  Yersncbstbiere  aacb  wlibrend  dieser  Ii\jectioneny&llig  rabig  bleiben,  widrigen- 
fidls  eine  mit  der  Unrabe  des  Tbieres  mogUcberweiBe  einbeigebende  Sekretion,  als  eine 
darcb  den  Reiz  der  Magenscbleimbant  entstandene,  Yoigeti&ascbt  werden  kann.  Die 
Yersacbe  verlaafen  in  volUg  gleicber  Weise  an  narkotisirten,  wie  nicbt  narkotisirten 
Tbieren.  Scbon  vor  einer  Reibe  von  Jabren  liess  icb  bei  einer  anderen  Gelegenbeit 
Yersacbe  Uber  denselben  (^egenstand  ansfUbren.  Damals  bedienten  wir  ans  mit 
Magenfisteln  versebener  Hande,  Ton  denen  bekannt  ist,  wie  sie  im  AUgemeinen  bei 
den  Terscbiedenen  Manipalationen,  die  man  an  ibren  Flsteln  vomimmt,  sicb  sebr 
gedaldig  benebmen.  Aacb  bei  dieser  Gelegenbeit  konnten  wir  darcb  keine  Reizang 
der  Magenscbleimbant  irgend  welcber  Art  eine  reflektoriscbe  Speicbelsekretion  bervor- 
rafen.  Es  ware  nicbt  daranf  zarUckzakommen  gewesen,  wenn  nicbt  das  Gregentbeil 
Ton  den  bier  mitgetbeilten  Eigebnissen  in  die  neneren  Hand-  and  LebrbUcber  Uber- 
gsgangen  w'dre.  Dies  rUbrt  offenbar  daber,  dass  die  Yer&sser  dieser  sicb  anf  einige 
Yersacbe,  welcbe  positive  Ergebnisse  von  den  Reiznngen  der  Magenscbleimbant  bench- 
ten,  ibebr  za  stUtzen  f  Ur  berecbtigt  balten,  als  anf  die  mit  negativen  Ergebnissen. 
Wer  aber  solcbe  Yersacbe  mit  der  von  ans  angegebenen  Yorsicbt  wiederbolt,  wird 
onsere  Angabe  f  Ur  die  ricbtige  erkennen  and  sich  dabei  Uberzengen,  wie  bocbst  wabr- 
scbeinlicb  die  gegentheilige  Yersicbernng  dadarcb  za  Stande  gekommen  ist,  daas  die 
Thiere,  an  denen  man  die  Yersacbe  aaaf  Ubrte,  wabrend  dieser  sicb  nicbt  absolat  rabig 
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yerhalten  haben.  £ine  Speichelaekretion  iu  Folge  der  gereizten  MagenBchlwmhairt 
wUrde  anch  den  Zwecken  der  Magenyerdauong  wenig  dienen.  Welchen  Sinn  sollte  es 
haben,  dorch  die  fortwUhiende  mechanische  etc.  Reizong  der  Magenschleimhant  mittels 
der  aofgenommenen  Nahrong  fortwiilirend  Speichel  abeondem  zu  lasaen  und  dadnreh 
den  Magen  mit  einer  FlUfisigkeit  zn  belasten,  die  dorch  ihre  alkaliache  Reaktion  die 
Pepsinverdaunng  beschi^Uiken  muss ! 

Znr  VerstSindigung  muas  nocb  Folgendes  hinzngefUgt  werden.  Wir  haben  mdinnals 
beobachtet,  wie  das  Hervondehen  der  ICagenwand  oder  die  Qnetschnng  ders^ben,  wie 
sie  namentlich  bei  der  Einbindnng  einer  iTy^nHiA  in  eine  kleine  Oe£Ehnng  der  Magen- 
wand  stattfindet,  bei  dem  dadurch  bennmhigten  Thiere  mehr  oder  minder  deatli<^ 
Speichelaekretion  hervorrieC  Es  ist  deahalb  in  Znkonft  sich  dahin  anszndrUcken, 
daas  solche  Einwirknngen  anf  den  Magen,  welche  iiber  das  eigentliche  Bereioh  der 
Schleimhaat  hinansgehen  and  die  Ubrigen  Hiinte  des  Mag^is  an&tzen  oder  aonstwie 
Terletzen,  Yenmhiflsang  znr  Snbmaxlllardrtisensekretion  geben  konnen.  Boch  wird 
sich  zn  hiiten  sein,  solche  Sekretionen  als  rein  reflektorische  anfznfaflsen.  Da  sie 
bisher  nnr  bei  gleichzeitig  eintietender  Unrobe  des  Thieres  beobachtet  wmden,  so 
sieht  man  sie  wohl  besser  Yorerst  als  damit  oombinirte  Erscheinongen  an  ond  stellt  sie 
in  eine  Kategorie  mit  den  hemach  sa  besprechenden,  bei  Reizong  MenmMer  Nerven- 
stiimme  aoitretenden  Erscheinongen.  Nach  diesen  negatiyen  Eigebmasen  an  der 
Magenschleimhant  lag  keine  Yeranlassong  vor,  noch  andere  Abschnitte  des  TiactQS 
intestinalis  zo  prtlfen. 

Die  ph3rsiologi8che  literator  bertchtet  anch  too  reflektorischen  Speichelsdoetioiieii 
in  Folge  too  Reizongen*der  CoqjonctiTa  des  Aoges.  Dieaelben  soUen  schon  aof  ver^ 
hiiltniiwnassig  geringf  Ugige  Reize,  wie  z.  B.  aof  EintrUofelongen  sehr  yerdUnnter 
Atiopinlosangen,  eintreten.  Dabei  soil  letzteren  dorchaos  keine  spedfische  Wirkiug 
zokommen,  sondem  dieselben  soUen  Uhnlich  anderen  Reizen  wiricen.  Die  YenMiebe, 
welche  in  meinem  LabOTatoriom  angestellt  worden  sind,  beziehen  sich  nor  aof  die 
SobmaxillardrUse  des  Hondes  ond  haben  ergeben,  dass  dorch  Reizongen  der  Coigone- 
tiva  mittels  Atropin-  oder  yerdUnnter  Kochsalzltisongen  etc  die  Speichelsekretioii  nor 
aumahmsweiM  einleitbar  sein  moss.  Wir  sahen  sie  bei  behotsamen  Manipolataooen 
am  Aoge  dee  Hondes  me.  In  alien  Fallen  blieben  dabei  onsere  Thiere  ydlkommen 
rohig.  Es  mag  aber  sein,  dass  gelegentlich,  namentlich  wenn  man  noch  andere  Thiere, 
etwa  Katzen,  zor  Prlifong  yerwendet,  aoch  einmal  Sekretionen  eintreten  kOnnen;  aof 
alle  Fdlle  handelt  es  sich  aber  om  keine  sehr  einfache  Beziehong  zwischen  CoigoDc- 
tiyal-  ond  Speichelnenren,  l&hnlich  der,  wie  sie  zwischen  den  letzteren  ond  den  Zongen- 
neryen  besteht. 

Beeonders  zahlreich  sind  die  Yersoche,  welche  Uber  die  Wirkong  gereizter  seosibler 
'SairyeDaldmme,  aosser  den  sensiblen  Zongenneryen,  aof  die  Speichelsekretion  beiichtet 
werden.  Die  Berichte  onterscheiden  zwischen  die  Speichelsekretion  erregenden  ond 
hemmenden  Einwirknngen.  Die  enteren  werden  gemeldet  als  Folge  der  Erregong  sehr 
yerschiedener,  gemischter  oder  sensibler  Nenrenstiimme,  so  dass  es  scheint,  als  ob  fast 
jeder  sensible  Nenrenstamm  onter  gewissen  ErregongsyerhilltziisBen  zor  Speichdsdae- 
tion  f  Uhren  kann.  Wirklich  beobachtet  ist  dieee  zor  Zeit  bei  Reizong  des  Ischiadicos, 
Ulnaris,  Moscolo-cotaneos,  Medianos,  Aoricolaris  ond  Yagos.  In  Bezog  aof  die  8ob- 
mazillardrUse  des  Hondes  schliessen  sich  die  hier  angestellten  Yersoche  diesen  Beriehten 
im  Allgemeinen  an.  Es  sind  aber  dabei  die  folgenden  Bemerkongen  zo  machen.  Das 
That^chliche  anlangend,  so  trat  bei  den  Yersochen  die  EigenthUmlichkeit  heryor,  dass 
bei  Weitem  in  der  Mehrzahl  der  Fdlle  die  Speichelsekretion  in  Folge  der  Reizoag 
gemischter  Neryenstilmme  (N.  isch.  oder  n.  olnaris)  sich  nnr  dann  einstdlte,  wenn  jene 
einen  solchen  Grad  erreichte,  dass  dadorcb  die  Thiere  in  merkliche  Unrohe  geriethen 
ond  diese  dorch  mancherlei  wideistrebende  Bewegongen  aosdrlickten,  wobei  man  nodi 
den  Eindrock  empfing,  als  ob  die  letzteren  ein  besonders  gUnstiges  Moment  bildeten. 
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Anf  alle  Fdlle  komrnen  die  anf  Beiznngen  gemiachter  NerrenstlUnme  erfolgenden 
SekietioDen  in  der  SabmazillaidrUBe  oboe  die  erw'slhnten  Begleiton^eischeintingen  ver- 
haitnifftmyiBBig  seH^i  znr  Beobachtnng.  Man  wird  in  diesem  Glanben  noch  besondeis 
dnrch  die  Beobacbtong  beetHikt,  dass  man  nicbt  selten  bei  Unteraacbungen  in  der 
Chloroform-  oder  Chlorahiarkose  bemerkt^  wie  Beize  geringeren  Grades,  die  in  nicbt 
naikotisiitem  Znstande  Sekretion  benromifen,  merklicb  Teistiirkt  werden  mUssen, 
bevor  sie  in  der  Narkoee  denseiben  Eifolg  geben,  nnd  bei  welcben  dann  die  Tbiere 
gew5bnlich  ans  ihrer  Narkoee  erwacben.  £s  soil  damit  nicbt  gesagt  werden,  dass  die 
in  der  Narkoee  in  der  Regel  erst  bei  stilrkeren  Reizgraden  anftretende  Sekietion  allein 
in  der  geringeren  Empfindlicbkeit  der  Tbiere  ibren  Gmnd  babe.  Anaser  dieser  kQnnen 
nocb  andere  Momente  mitwirken,  die  znr  Zeit  nicbt  mit  Pittdsion  anzngeben  sind. 
Nor  bei  den  bdberen  Graden  der  CoraraTeigiftnng  tritt  es  ^  ein,  dass  die  Beiznngen  der 
gemiscbten  NervenstlUnme  SnbnuudllardrUaensekretion  obne  Anfregnng  der  Tbiere 
nnd  obne  besondere  Bewegnngen  derselben  geben,  was  bei  der  bekannten  Wirknngs- 
weise  dee  Cnrara  wobl  sdbetyeistttndlicb  ist.    YergL  bierzn  weiter  nnten. 

Ueber  die  Art,  wie  man  sicb  die  anf  Beiznng  sensibler  oder  gemiacbter  Nerven- 
fltiimme  entstebende  Speicbelsekretion  zn  denken  babe,  geben  die  Meinnngen  der 
Pbysiok)gen  anaeinander.  Einige  atellen  sicb  Yor,  dass  die  firaglicben  Beiznngen  eine 
allgemeine  Erbdbnng^  dea  Blntdmck^8  bewirken  nnd  davon  die  entstebende  Speicbel- 
aekretion  eine  Folge  aeL  Bag^gen  iat  mit  Becbt  eingewendet  worden,  daas  die  Speicbel* 
sekretion  in  keinem  beeonderen  eanaalen  Zusammenbange  mit  dem  Blntdmcke  stebe, 
wie  sicb  nnter  Anderem  darana  dentlicb  ergiebt,  dass  bei  atropinisirten  Tbieren  die 
Beiznng  des  Ischiadicna  zwar  den  Blntdmck  erbobt,  aber  keine  Speicbdaekretion 
bewirkt. 

Weit»  bat  man  die  Hypotbeee  aa^eateUt,  daas  dnrcb  Beiznng  der  aenaiblen  Hant- 
nerven  Qer&aavercngemng  in  den  nenrijaen  Centraloiganen  bewirkt  werde  nnd  dadnrch 
eine  vendee  Hyperi&mie  entatebe,  die  eine  Erregnng  der  Speicbelnerrenoentren  bervor- 
rafe.  Folgende  Combination  Ton  Eracbeinnngen  bat  zn  dieser  Meinnng  gef  Ubrt.  Man 
beobacbtet  biaweilen,  dass  die  beiden  gitJaseren  Speicbeldrlisen  obne  besondere  Unasere 
Veranlaasang  aecemiien.  £a  iat  geglanbt  worden,  diea  komme  nnr  bei  lebbaft  in  der 
Yerdannng  begriffonen  Tbieren  Tor  nnd  aei  anf  die  grbaaere  Eoblensanrebildnng  zn 
dieeer  Zeit  zn  beraeben,  indem  man  daran  erinnert,  dasa  bei  der  Aapbyxie  aich  zn  einer 
gewiaaen  Zeit  Spdcbelaekretion  einatellt.  Man  ging  dann  weiter  nnd  aagte,  daas  die 
Beiznng  der  aenaiblen  NerrenatSUnme,  indem  aie  eine  Znaammenziebnng  der  Himge- 
fiiaae  nnd  yenoae  HyperlLmie  eraenge,  einen  iibnlicben  Erfolg  wie  die  Aapbyxie  bewirke. 
Bieae  Dentnng  der  Entatebnng  der  Speicbelabaondemng  in  Folge  der  Beiznng  aenaibler 
Nervenatamme  iat  aber  s^eicbMls  nnbaltbar.  Die  erw'dbnten  spontanen  Speicbelnngen 
ateben  mit  der  Yerdannng  in  keinem  Znaammenhange  nnd  beatebt  keinerlei  Becbt, 
Ton  einem  Yerdannngsapeicbel  im  erwIUmten  Sinne  zn  aprecben.  Sie  kommen  bei 
nUcbtemen  Tbieren  ebenaognt  vor,  ala  bei  solchen,  die  eben  Nabmng  zn  sicb  genommen 
baben,  nnd  kdnnen  ebenso  bei  beiden  feblen.  Ueber  ibie  wahren  Ursacben  will  icb 
micb  bier  nicbt  Terbreiten.  Femer  atellt  aich  die  in  der  Aspbyzie  Torkommende 
Speichelaekretion  er&bmngagemHaB  erst  bei  ao  boben  Ueberladnngen  dea  Blntes  mit 
Kofalensanre  ein,  wie  sie  dnrcb  die  reicblicbere  Koblensiiinrebildung  in  der  Yerdannngs- 
I>eriode  nicbt  vorkommen  kdnnen  ;  ea  mUaaten  sicb  ja  aonat  ancb  in  dieaer  die  Zeicben 
der  Aapbyxie  einatellen.  Endlicb  geben  die  Beiznngen  aenaibler  Nervenatttmme,  wenn 
aie  ihrer  StUrke  nacb  Uberfaanpt  geeignet  aind,  Speichelaekretion  hervorznmfen,  diese 
in  so  knrzer  Zdt,  inn^halb  derer  eine  voUkommene  SeUiesmmg  der  Trachea  sie  niemals 
berYorznmfbn  vermag. 

Mir  will  ea  acbeinen,  ala  wttrde  man  znr  Zeit  am  correcteaten  verfabren,  wenn  man 
die  anf  Beiznng  aenaibler  NerrenatHmme  erfolgende  Speichelaekretion  nnr  ala  eine 
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solche  bezeichnet,  die  sich  mit  dem  ao^seregten  Zostande  combiniie,  in  welcheii 
die  Thiere  durch  jene  Reizangen  versetzt,  wobei  man  fireilich  daraof  Verzicht  leisten 
muss,  anzugeben,  wie  sich  diese  Combination  im  Einzebien  vollziehe.  Ich  macbe  dieeen 
Yorschlag  aus  folgenden  Grlinden.  Erstens  ist  eine  Anzahl  physiologischer  Erschei- 
nungen  bekannt,  mit  denen  sich  eine  Absonderong  des  Speichels  ohne  weitere  Znthat 
von  anssen  sehr  leicht  vergesellschaftet,  and  an  diese  kann  die  anf  Reizung  aensibler 
Nerven  erfolgende  als  ein  weiteres  Beispiel  beqnem  angeschlossen  werden.  Wenn  man 
ein  beliebiges  motorisches  Rindenfeld,  es  muss  dies  nicht  nothwendig  das  des  Facialis 
sein,  intensiv  oder  llUigere  Zeit  reizt,  so  entstehen  bekanntlich  leicht  Kittmpfe,  die 
auch  noch  nach  Entfemnng  der  Reize  eine  gewisse  Zeit  fortbestehen.  Mit  diesen 
Kriimpfen  ist  &6t  aosnahmslosSpeichelsekretion  verbonden,  wie  denn  aach  nicht  selten 
eine  solche  bei  dnrch  anderweitige  Ursachen  hervorgemfenen  Kriimpfen  eintritt. 
Weiter  erzengt  der  Anblick  begehrlicher  Speisen  bei  manchen  Personen  Speicfaelabaon- 
derang,  so  dass  auch  bei  gewissen  Yorstellungen  die  Speicheldrlisen  in  ThSitigkeit 
gerathen.  Wir  haben  endlich,  ^e  weiter  nnten  nachzosehen  ist,  bei  gewissen  Graden 
der  Cniaravergifbang  die  Beobachtnng  gemacht,  dass  in  Zeiten,  wo  noch  keine  ToUkom- 
mene  Lahmong  aUer  motorischen  K5rpemerven  eingetreten  ist,  die  Thiere  Ton  mehr 
oder  weniger  ani^^ehnten  Muskelznckongen  eigriflen  werden,  nnd  dass  damit  parallel 
eine  vermehrte  Speichelsekretion  einhergeht,  ^eicjhfalls  ohne  dass  ein  'dosserer  Reiz 
einwirkt.  Zweitens  ist  gegen  den  Ansdmck  ''reflektorische''  Speichelsekretion, 
der  f  Ur  nnsere  Erscheinangen  empfohlen  worden  ist,  Mancherlei  einznwenden.  Bei 
alien  de^jenigen  reflektorischen  Erscheinnngen,  die  nor  einmal,  hSchstens  doppelt, 
am  Korper  vorkommen,  wie  Pnpillarbewegang,  Hasten,  Kiesen,  Angenblinzeln, 
sind  die  sensitiven  Nervenbahnen,  welche  jene  ansl^sen,  ganz  aasserordentlich  be- 
schiUnkt,  w'dhiend  in  nnserem  Falle,  der  gleichMls  zn  dieser  Gmppe  sozusagen 
beschrlbikter  oder  localer  Reflexe  gehort,  wohl  von  &st  alien  sensiblen  Nervenstilmmen 
aos  nnter  gewissen  Umstanden  Speichelsekretion  hervoigemfen  werden  kann.  Mit 
RUcksicht  anf  diese  Bemerknng  erscheint  es  angemessener,  nur  insofem  von  reflek- 
torischer  Speichelsekretion  zn  sprechen,  als  dabei  die  Creechmacksnerven,  oder  Tielldcht 
MnndhShlennerven  Uberhaupt,  als  incitirende  Nerven  in  Betracht  kommen,  nnd  fUr 
diejenigen  Speichelsekretionen,  die  anf  die  Reizung  &st  aUer  sensiblen  NervenstHmme 
sich  einstellen,  den  Ausdruck  **  combinirte  "  Speichelsekretion  einzuf  Uhren.  Ansser- 
dem  machen  sich  auch  erfahrung^^emjiss  die  Sekretionen  auf  Reizungen  sensibler 
NervenstSmme  der  Art,  dass  nicht  bloss  jene,  sondem  mannigiache  andere,  in  verschie- 
denartigen  Sphibren  aufbretende  ThMtigkeiten  erscheinen,  wie :  Schmerzensa&uasemngeny 
veranderte  Athembewegungen,  sehr  complicirte  und  nicht  gesetzmHssige  Kc^rperbewe- 
gnngen  etc.  Es  ist  auch  behauptet  worden,  dass  man  durch  gewisse  Grade  der  Reizung 
sensibler  Nervenstilmme  eine  aus  irgend  welchen  Grlinden  bereits  bestehende  Speichel- 
sekretion hemmen  konne.  Die  Yeisuche,  welche  wir  hier  Uber  diesen  Punkt  angestellt 
haben,  eigaben  keine  Uberzeugenden  Resultate.  Sie  scheiterten  daran,  dass  die  Sekre- 
tionen, die  wir  zu  hemmen  beabsichtigten,  in  ihrem  Verlauf  zu  variabel  waren,  mochte 
man  die  durch  Reizung  der  Mundhohlenschleimhaut  ausgeloste  oder  die  i^ntan  bei 
der  Cuiaravergiftung  auftretende  zu  dem  beabsichtigten  Zwecke  auswUhlen.  .  Bei  dieser 
Gel^enheit  machten  wir  die  bereits  oben  angedeutete  Wahmehmung,  dass  in  solchen 
F^en  der  Curaravergiftung,  wo  noch  nicht  absolute  LKhmung  aller  motorischen 
Korpemerven  eingetreten  ist,  die  Thiere  in  unregelmUssigen  Intervallen  von  mehr  oder 
weniger  ausgedehnten  Zuckungen  be&Uen  wurden  und  jedesmal,  wenn  sich  diese  ein- 
stellten,  der  Speichelfluss,  welcher  vorher  in  Folge  der  Veigiftung  bestand,  anffiJlend 
beschleunigt  erschien.  In  einem  Beispiele  war  diese  Coincidenz  so  scharf  ausge- 
sprochen,  dass  man  mit  der  grossten  Sicherheit  aus  dem  Eintritt  der  einen  Erscheinuug 
den  der  anderen  ankUndigen  konnte.    Aber  auch  noch  nach  dem  Yerschwinden  der 
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erwUhnten  Zocknngen  flo88  der  Speicbel  nie  f  Ur  IJUigere  Zeit  in  gleicher  Stgrke  arts. 
Wir  TeiBochten  zwar,  einmal  mit  dem  erwfllmten  UmstaDde  bekannt,  yeischieden- 
gradige  Beize  aof  den  Ischiadicns  w'ahrend  verschiedener  Phaaen  der  Cararavergiftang 
einwirken  zn  lassen,  aber  mit  Beetimmtheit  haben  wir  niemals  etwas  Anderes  aHa 
Beechlennigong  der  Sekretion  gesehen.  Wir  kennen  zwar  einige  Er&hrongen,  anf 
wdche  Bin  man  immerhin  geneigt  sein  kann,  an  eine  reflektorische  Hemmnngswirknng 
sensibler  NervenstiEunme  bezUglich  der  Speichelsekretion  asa  glauben,  aber  es  ist  nns 
bis  jetzt  nicht  gelnngen,  ein  nie  versagendes  Experiment  in  dieser  Beziehung  vorzu- 
legen.  So  wird  beispielsweise  Ton  anderen  Foischem  erwUhnt,  daas  in  Fdllen  spontaner 
Speicbelnng,  die  vorber  nicht  zntreffend  Yerdaunngsspeichelnng  genannt  warde,  bei 
dem  Hervorziehen  Ton  Darmschlingen  ans  einer  Baocbwnnde  die  Sekretion  gestockt 
babe,  nnd  wir  selbet  haben  mehremal  eine  ohne  Anregnng  dorch  iiaasere  Ursachen 
entstandene  Sekretion  aof  hi5ren  sdien,  aHa  wir  gewiaser  Zwecke  halber  eine  Tracheal- 
fistel  anlegen  wollten.  In  einem  Falle  war  die  spontane  Speichelnng  sehr  erheblich, 
aber  als  die  Einbindnng  der  Kanlile  in  die  Trachealfistei  Tollendet  war,  existirte  keine 
Spur  mehr  yon  jener.  Wir  glanbten,  die  Eracheinnng  aof  eine  Zemmg  des  Vagos  bei 
der  fraglichen  Operation  beziehen  zn  soUen,  da  nns  die  Angaben  Uber  eine  Hemmnngs- 
ihnktUm  dieses  Nerren  bezUglich  der  Speichelsekretion  bekannt  waren.  Als  wir  aber 
in  drei  bis  Tier  anderen  IWen,  in  denen  gleichfalls  spontane  Sekretion  in  beiden 
Snbmaxinardriisen  bestand,  bei  der  Herstellnng  der  Trachealfistel  eine  Zermng  des 
YagDS  absichtlich  Termieden,  bemerkten  wir  ein  gleiches  Stocken  der  Sekretion,  ja  in 
einem  Falle  sahen  wir  den  StilLatand  schon  eintreten,  als  wir  kanm  die  ersten  Schnitte 
dnrch  die  die  Trachea  deckende  Hant  angelegt  batten.  Derartige  Erscheinungen  ent- 
ziehen  sich  znr  Zeit  einer  ntOieren  Zeigliedemng,  fbrdem  aber  zn  weiteren  Unter- 
snchnngen  anf. 

Wir  haben  dann  znm  Schlnss  noch  beim  Honde  eine  Anzahl  Ton  Reiznngen  des 
oberen  Stompfes  des  dnrchschnittenen  Yago-Sympathicnastammes,  mit  und  ohne  Toran- 
g^;angene  Trennnng  des  Sympathicns,  boTor  er  sich  mit  dem  Yagns  mischt,  in  Fallen 
nicht  bestehender  SnbmazillardrUsensekretion  Toigenommen.  Unsere  Er&hrungen 
Uber  diesen  Pnnkt  konnen  wir  dahin  znsammen&ssen,  indem  wir  sagen,  dass  sich  nnter 
diesen  Umstiinden  Sekretion  wie  bei  Reizung  sensibler  Nerven  eiustellen  kann,  wie 
dies  anch  schon  Tor  nns  Ton  einem  Beobachter  gesehen  worden  ist.  Manfihrniil  haben 
wir  kein  gntes  poeitiTes  Resnltat  bekommen.  Dieser  Theil  der  Untersuchung  befindet 
sich  also  noch  in  einem  nnfertigen  Znstande  nnd  soil  demnUchst  bier  in  ausf  Uhrliche 
Arbeit  genommen  werden. 

Znm  Schlnss  noch  ein  paar  Worte  Uber  die  mehrfach  erw'ahnten  spontanen  Sekre- 
tionen  der  SubmaxiUardruse.  Weshalb  wir  dieselben  als  nicht  mit  der  Termehrten 
Eohlenainrebildung  nach  der  Nahmngsanihahme  im  Zusammenhang  stehend  ansehen 
konnen,  ist  oben  bereits  angegeben  worden.  Eine  Zeit  lang  hegten  wir  den  Yerdacht, 
dass  sie  dadnrch  zn  Stande  kSmen,  dass  man  bei  den  Operationen,  welche  znm  Einlegen 
der  KanUlen  in  die  Wharton'schen  Qange  nothwendig  sind,  den  Chorda&sem  zn  nahe 
komme  nnd  diese  gewisse  Reiznngen  er&hren  mochten.  Aber  als  wir  sahen,  dass  man 
anch  dann  noch  anf  F^e  spontaner  Sekretion  stosst,  wenn  man  die  Einbindnng  der 
KanUlen  moglich  weit  Tom  Tomimmt  nnd  somit  den  erwUhnten  Nerrenfiisem  fers 
bleibt^  konnte  an  den  erw'dhnten  Umstand  nicht  mehr  gedacht  werden.  In  manchen 
FdUen  mogen  die  Stricke,  deren  man  sich  znr  Fesselnng  der  Thiere  bedient,  reizend 
anf  die  Mnndschleimhant  wirken  nnd  die  fragllche  Sekretion  herrormfen.  Doch  kanr 
anch  dies  in  Tielen  Fallen  nicht  die  wahre  Ursache  sein;  denn  mehrmals  haben  wir  bei 
qM>ntaner  Sekretion  die  dnrch  das  Manl  ziehenden  Fesseln  entfemt  nnd  die  Sekretion 
bestand  noch  so  lange  fort,  dass  man  endlich  des  Znwartens  mUde  wnrde.  Es  bleibt 
somit  kanm  etwas  Anderes  als  die  Annahme  Ubrig,  dass  sich  mit  den  Anfin^^^gen,  in 
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welche  die  Thieie  beim  Feaseln  gerathea,  die  TMtigkeit  der  oerebisJen  Speicfaeloeiitieii 
verknttpfb.  In  der  That  macht  man  auch  im  Allgemeinen.  die  Wahmehmmig,  dasB  je 
nnbandiger  sich  die  Thiers  beim  Aof  binden  benehmen  nnd  je  langsamer  sie  mch  nac^ 
der  Fesselnng  besanfUgen,  desto  wahracheinlicher  eine  spontaoe  Sekretion  za  geWiir- 
tigen  iat.* 
I s 

*  Eine  vollitilndige  Bantellang  des  beeproohenen  Gegenstandes,  nebst  den  nothwvndigen 
Liieratarangaben,  findet  sioh  in  der  demniiofast  enoheinenden  InaugnraldiflsertAUon  meines 
Schiilera,  des  Herm  R.  Buff,  **  Rerision  der  Lehre  yon  der  reflektorischen  Speichelaekretion." 
Giessen,  1887.  —  Wird  auch  abgedmokt  im  12.  Bande  meiner  "  Beitd&ge  lor  Anatomie  «imI 
Physiologie." 
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In  Memoriam. 


Ai/>Nzo  B.  Palmer,  m.d.,  ll.d. 
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FIRST  DAY. 


The  Section  met  on  Monday,  September  5th,  at  3  P.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  its  President,  Dr.  Alonzo  B.  Palbcer,  who  delivered  the  following — 

ADDRESS. 

Oemtlescen: — ^In  commencing  the  duties  of  assisting  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Section  of  Pathology  of  this  International  Medical  Congress,  to  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  have  been  called,  you  will  permit  me  to  invite  your  attention  to  some 
thoughts  which  suggest  themselves  as  appropriate  to  this  occasion. 

Those  who  are  now  present  as  members  of  this  Section  are  supposed  to  be  woricers, 
or  at  least  advanced  students  in  Pathology,  and  I  shall  venture  only  upon  suggestions, 
and  not  attempt  instruction.  This  department  of  knowledge  must  be  considered  as 
embracing  subjects  among  the  most  fandamental,  the  most  intricate,  and  the  most 
scientific  which  are  included  in  the  broad  and  daily  widening  field  of  medicine. 

You  well  know  its  importance,  and  how  &r  from  scientific,  how  exclusively 
empirical,  how  really  inefficient  or  ii^jurious,  was  much  of  the  practice  of  medicine, 
even  in  the  most  enlightened  hands,  before  pathology  was  cultivated  in  the  light  of 
modem  science.  You  also  know  what  wild  and  irrational  speculations  have  been 
indulged,  and  what  absurd  systems  have  been  constructed  whenever,  even  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  study  of  pathology  as  now  understood,  based  upon  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  chemistry,  has  been  repudiated  or  neglected. 

You  know  that  the  author  of  the  most  absurd  of  exchisive  modem  systems  of  medi- 
cine not  only  neglected  the  proper  study  of  pathology,  but  actually  repudiated  it,  and 
ridiculed  the  "  pottering  with  morbid  specimens**  as  useless  or  leading  astray. 

Taking  into  view  chiefly  methods  of  treatment,*  though  the  most  modem  methods, 
many  men  of  intelligence  and  writers  in  popular  periodicals  deny  to  medicine  the 
character  of  a  science,  not  even  allowing  it  to  be  what  we  must  admit  it  is,  an  imper- 
fect science.  In  fact,  all  the  natural  sciences  are  more  or  less  imperfect;  pathology 
certainly  not  more  so  than  some  others;  but  the  denial  of  all  scientific  qualities  to 
medicine,  firom  respectable  sources,  though  so  ui^just,  has  had  an  effect,  and  has  low- 
ered the  dignity  and  general  character  of  the  profession  in  public  estimation  ;  and 
worse,  has  encouraged  every  species  of  quackery  and  deception. 

We  must  look  to  the  advancement  of  pathology  and  to  a  dissemination  of  some 
knowledge  of  its  principles  and  methods  of  investigation  among  the  people,  to 
correct  popular  errors  and  prevent  the  adoption  of  absurd  beliefe  and  practices. 

Though  certain  useful  facts  have  been  known,  and  empirical  knowledge  in  Medi- 
cine has  been  accumulating,  dnce  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  yet  if  we  go  back  a  single 
century,  or  even  less,  we  shall  find  many  crude  notions  prevailing  among  Uie  most 
learned  and  orthodox  of  the  profession  ;  and  a  few  centuries  further  back  will  bring 
us  in  contact  with  a  very  irrational  jumble  of  medical  statements,  and  with  a  marvel- 
ous array  of  inert  and  disgusting,  if  not  injurious,  agents  then  in  general  use. 
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The  study  of  the  intimate  nature  of  disease — of  accurate  pathology — something 
beyond  the  mere  observing  of  its  external  phenomena  and  the  outer  circumstanoes  of 
its  prevalence,  was  the  first  important  step  in  strict  medical  science. 

In  order  to  a  proper  view  of  the  present  state  of  pathology,  or  of  general  medicme, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  steps  which  have  led  up  to  its  successM  study  and  the  aids 
which  have  been  afforded  by  all  the  modem  arts  and  sciences. 

Though  there  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  ancient  modes  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion respecting  nature,  and  in  the  mediaeval  systems  of  speculative  philosophy,  they 
had  little  influence  in  establishing  exact  science,  and  it  is  not  till  since  the  time  of 
Bacon,  whom  we  should  not  forget  (and  whom  we  are  not  likely  to  forget  while 
Englishmen  have  a  voice),  that  scientific  methods  have  been  prevailing ;  and  it  is 
especially  to  the  present  phUosaphuxd  views  of  nature  and  herjixed  laws — ^the  general 
trend  of  modem  science— that  we  are  inde))ted  for  the  present  state  of  pathology  and 
what  we  hope  for  it  in  the  ^ture.  ^ 

As  to  its  special  cultivation  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  most  conspicuous  for  the 
earlier  and  more  persistent  labors  in  original  experimental  investigations;  yet  Oreat 
Britain  has  done  much  most  excellent  critical  and  cautious  work,  while  America  has 
been  too  much  occupied  in  what  are  called  *'  practical  matters,"  and  with  applying 
the  scientifio  discoveries  of  fects  and  principles  to  useful  purposes,  to  appear  other- 
wise than  as  following  at  a  respectM  distance  in  the  more  elaborate  investigation  of 
pathological  subjects ;  but  she  is  doing  something  at  the  present,  as  we  may  see 
before  our  meeting  closes,  and  she  has  a  hopeM  future,  if  not  so  long  and  brilliant  a 
past 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Congress,  in  consequence  of  the  broad  intervening  Ocean, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  its  membership  will  be  Americans,  and  there  will  doubtless 
be  greater  activity  and  a  larger  number  of  papers  in  the  Sections  of  Practice  of 
Medicine,  of  Surgery,  of  Obstetrics,  and  the  Specialties,  than  m  those  of  the  founda- 
tion sciences,  upon  which  the  more  showy  superstmctures,  if  substantial  and  abiding, 
must  be  based. 

But  Pathology  is  steadily  pushing  its  way  to  the  front,  even  in  America.  Patho- 
logical laboratories  are  being  established  and  frimished  with  apparatus  and  men,  and 
experimental  investigations  are  being  pursued;  and  ere  long,  if  not  so  much  here  and 
now,  we  hope  to  be  heard  from,  joining  (not  over  modestly,  it  may  be  presumed,) 
in  the  chorus,  if  not  performing'  the  solos,  or  wielding  the  baton.  Some  things 
American  have  already  been  done  which  are  not  mere  imitations,  and  there  will  be 
more  to  come. 

With  the  increase  of  the  number  of  men  of  leisure  and  scientifio  tastes,  and  with 
the  endowments  of  professorships  for  the  advancement,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of 
science,  it  will,  we  hope,  be  demonstrated  to  the  scientific  world,  as  it  has  been  to 
the  business  and  practical,  that  the  American  mind,  an  offshoot  from  the  European, 
is  not  destitute  of  originality,  ingenuity,  and  the  power  of  persistent  application, 
which  are  the  main  elements  of  scientific  success.  In  the  meantime,  for  our  consola- 
tion, we  can  repeat  the  aphorism,  ''Ail  that  is  not  behind  us  is  before  us,'*  and  the 
desirable  will  be  reached  if  with  sufficient  energy  we  move  forward. 

But  Pathology,  wherever  cultivated,  is  an  offspring,  or  rather  a  part,  of  general 
science,  is  under  the  universal  ''reign  of  law,"  and  has  advanced  and  will  continue 
to  advance  with  the  other  sciences.  A  knowledge  of  every  department  of  nature — 
of  Matter  and  Force,  of  forms  and  properties,  of  the  persistence  and  correlation  of 
the  forces,  of  sensible  and  molecular  motion,  of  the  particular  chemical  as  well  as 
physical  properties  of  matter,  of  the  great  principles  of  heat,  light  and  electricity. 
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and  especiaUy  a  knowledge  of  that  crowning  department  of  nature  where  Life  oomes 
into  action,  the  science  of  Biology,  as  is  too  well  known  to  require  me  to  say,  has 
wonderfully  developed  in  recent  times;  and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  pathology, 
which  is  but  a  part  of  biology,  had  not  partaken  in  the  common  movement 

Since  the  conception  has  become  common  in  the  profession  that  the  laws  of  nature 
are  general  and  uniform — that  pathological  processes  are  but  modifications  of  physia- 
logical — ^that  disease  is  but  a  change  of  proper  actions  and  conditions  under  im£Bivor- 
able  influences,  that  its  processes  are  moved  by  the  same  natural  forces,  governed  by 
physiological  laws,  simply  modified  by  ii\jurious  agencies,  and  that  the  results  of 
wrong  actions  in  perverted  functions  and  structure  have  their  likeness  in  noimal 
actions— in  the  natural  processes  of  growth,  renewal,  decay  and  death— since  this, 
pathology  has  to  a  large  extent  lost  its  obscurity  and  mystery,  and  the  whole  scieiioe 
and  art  of  medicine  has  become  at  once  pore  simple,  more  intelUgible,  more  rational 
and  more  successful 

But  I  must  not  detain  you  longer  by  these  general  and  trite  remaricB.  I  will, 
however,  venture  a  few  further  suggestions  upon  some  matters  of  detail  which  seem 
to  me  to  justify  a  passing  mention. 

Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  great  body  of  the  profession — those  engaged 
in  distinguishing  and  treating  diseases — ^in  administering  to  the  sick  and  injured — it 
may  not  be  presuming  to  refer  to  some  things  that  are  needed  by  them  fix)m  the 
working,  laboratory  pathologists,  which  it  is  possible  in  their  special  absorbing  pur- 
suits, they  may  not  always  bear  in  mind. 

The  practitioner  needs,  of  course,  to  learn  of  the  pathologist  the  structural  and 
chemical  changes  which  occur  in  disease.  This  knowledge  he  needs,  the  better  to 
understand  the  living  processes  he  witnesses,  and  to  make  a  proper  diagnosis  of  his 
cases.  He  also  needs  to  know  from  the  pathologist  the  causes  of  particular  diseases, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  avoid  or  counteract  them. 

And  here  we  can  but  be  reminded  of  the  essential  service  which  pathology  has 
already  rendered  to  preventive  medicine,  now,  perhaps,  the  most  practically  useM 
department  of  the  profession.  During  the  long  past,  while  diseases  were  completely 
enshrouded  in  mystery,  or  were  regarded  as  produced  by  some  supernatural  cause — 
by  some  evil  spirit,  by  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  or  by  a  special  dispensation  of 
Providence — ^incantations,  exorcisms,  sacrifices  and  invocations  were  the  preventive 
measures  employed.  The  real  causes  being  unknown,  proper  efforts  were  not  made 
for  their  removal,  and  all  forms  of  disease,  especially  devastating  epidemics,  prevailed. 

Since  pathology  has  revealed  the  nature  of  diseases  and  so  many  of  their  causes, 
true  preventive  measures  have  followed,  and  the  value  of  human  life  in  all  enlightened 
countries  has  largely  increased.  Even  within  a  very  few  years  the  bills  of  mortality 
have  wonderfully  changed,  as  public  sanitation  has  received  popular  attention  and 
legislative  action.  In  England,  for  instance,  within  the  last  diirty-five  years  the 
annual  death  rate  from  continued  fevers  has  been  reduced  from  about  1000  in  1,000,- 
000  of  the  living,  to  less  than  300;  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  all  causes  will 
be  as  wonderfully  diminished  when  private  and  personal  hygiene  receives  even  as 
much  attention  as  has  been  given  to  municipal  health  measures. 

When  pathology  is  still  better  understood  by  the  profession,  and  its  leading  prin- 
ciples reach  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  the  lessons  it  teaches  are  frilly  carried  oat 
in  practice,  the  continuance  and  the  enjoyments  of  life  will  be  enlarged  beyond  all 
former  conceptions.  Pathology,  then,  is  a  subject  in  which  humanity  is  deeply 
concerned. 

But  to  the  physician  it  is  quite  as  interesting,  if  not  as  necessary,  to  know  how 
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special  causes  produce  their  effects,  and  the  particular  actions  which  occur  in  their 
production.  At  the  bedside  and  in  the  consulting  room  it  is  with  the  living  phe- 
nomena of  disease  he  chiefly  has  to  deal  It  is  these  morbid  living  processes  that 
he  desires  to  modify  or  remove ;  and  he  can  go  about  his  work  more  rationally  if  he 
luiows  the  particular  character  of  the  processes  that  are  going  on.  For  instance,  it  is 
interesting  and  important  to  know  that  a  certain  microbe  or  ptomaine  is  a  &ctor  in 
the  production  of  a  particular  disease,  but  it  is  also  interesting  to  know  how  the 
microbe  produces  such  an  effect,  and  the  particular  process  that  occurs  in  its  produc- 
tion. I  am  aware  of  the  obscurities  which  exist  in  these  matters,  and  the  great  and 
often  insurmountable  difficulties  of  this  part  of  the  investigation ;  but  our  patho- 
logical knowledge  is  not  complete  and  our  therapeutical  measures  are  not  all  entirely 
rational  until  this  is  understood.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  insist  upon  impossibilities, 
but  the  investigating  pathologist  should  have  this  part  of  his  i^nction  prominently 
in  view. 

"Pathology,*'  as  was  recently  said  by  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents — ^Dr.  GtKxihart 
— '*  is  something  more  than  morbid  anatomy;  it  is  an  attempt  to  interpret  morbid 
changes ;  an  attempt  to  unravel,  not  so  much  the  conditions  themselves,  as  how  they 
came  about — ^the  processes  which  produce  them,  and  the  successive  steps  by  which 
the  result  is  reached. ' ' 

Allow  me  to  add,  indeed  it  goes  without  saying,  that  pathology  should  deal  with 
morbid  functions  as  well  as  structural  changes,  and  that  it  becomes  the  complement 
to  physiology,  as  well  as  to  normal  chemistry  and  anatomy.  Indeed,  there  are  mor- 
l>id  functional  processes  which,  with  our  present  means  of  investigation,  have  no 
morbid  anatomy  or  morbid  chemistry  to  show.  But  the  functional  changes  aside 
irom  structural,  are  too  Sequent  and  too  important  to  be  in  any  degree  neglected. 

The  nervous  activities,  their  centres  and  connections,  their  control  over  secretions, 
circulation  and  nutrition,  over  production  and  growth,  over  waste  and  decay,  normal 
and  abnortnal,  the  ssnnpathetic  relations  of  different  parts  of  the  brain  to  each  other, 
and  of  the  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  body  to  other  parts  through  the  nervous 
^stem,  and  through  blood  and  lymph  supply  (the  latter  modified  by  nervous  action), 
all  these,  in  their  relation  to  the  production  of  disease,  constitute  a  subject  at  once 
Tast  in  its  extent,  obscure  in  its  nature,  difficult  to  study ;  and  at  the  same  time  most 
important  to  be  understood. 

A  department  of  this  subject  which  needs  elucidation,  and  belongs  equally  to  the 
physiologist  and  pathologist  (and  everywhere  physiology  and  pathology  are  intimately 
interwoven),  is  that  of  the  exciter  and  imMbitory  Actions  of  the  nervous  system, 
their  actions  upon  each  other  and  upon  the  various  parts  and  functions  of  the  body — 
and  particularly  t\i%  pcithological  rdations  of  inhibition, 

I  am  aware  that  no  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  general  subject  of  inhibi- 
tion by  very  able  observers,  experimenters  and  writers,  such  as  Lauder  Brunton, 
Brown-S4quard,  Eossback,  (jkskell,  Herrmann,  Panum,  and  many  others;  but  it 
has  been  treated  chiefly  as  a  physiological  problem,  though  its  great  importance  to 
j)athology,  etiology  and  therapeutics  is  acknowledged.  Such  questions  as  the  follow- 
ing have  been  chiefly  discussed.  What  is  the  essential  nature  of  inhibition?  What 
is  the  mode  of  its  action  ?  Are  there  special  and  exclusive  inhibitory  centres  and 
nerves,  or  do  the  same  centres  and  nerves  produce  either  excitation  or  inhibition, 
according  to  the  state,  at  the  time,  of  the  nervous  matter,  or  the  organs  to  be  acted 
upon  ?  Is  the  inhibitory  function  exercised  in  some  cases  by  nerves  that  have  also 
excitor  function,  and  in  other  cases  by  exclusively  inhibition  centres  and  nerves  ? 
What  is  the  influence  of  the  excitation  of  one  fiinction  upon  the  inhibition  of  other 
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fiinctioiis  ?  What  is  the  physiology  of  reflex  action,  and  what  are  the  laws  of  sympa- 
thy as  connected  with  inhibition  ?  All  these  are  important  questions  and  have  rela- 
tions to  pathology;  many  of  them  are  still  midecided  and  require  further  inyestiga- 
tion.  But,  however  they  may  be  settled,  or  whether  or  not  they  must  be  left  open 
questions,  there  are,  somewhere  or  somehow,  two  foroes  existing  in  living  parts,  ch* 
two  processes  going  on,  perhaps  in  each  cell  or  group  of  cells,  one  excitoiy  and  the 
other  inhibitory,  and  by  the  proper  balancing  of  these,  normal  functional  activity 
throughout  the  system  results.    The  unbalancing  of  them  causes  disease. 

The  particular  effects  of  morbid  agencies  on  these  balancing  forces,  especially  on  the 
inhibitory  functions,  in  the  production  of  particular  forms  of  disease,  have  not  been 
so  fully  investigated.  Among  th^se  agencies  are  the  poisons  taken  in  from  without, 
and  those  developed  within  the  ss^stem — ^both  the  common  and  specific  poisons — and, 
in  &ct,  all  varieties  of  morbid  impressions,  of  whatever  character,  which  are  made 
upon  these  centres  and  nerves;  and  these  influences  and  the  manner  of  their  opera- 
tion upon  the  excitor  and  inhibitory  frinctions  should  particularly  interest  patholo- 
gists. 

It  is  not  only  scientifically  interesting  but  practicaUy  important  to  know,  when  an 
impression  is  made  upon  the  nervous  system  which  results  in  disease,  whether  the 
derangement  is  produced  by  impressions  upon  the  excitor  or  inhibitory  functions. 
When  an  increased  action  results,  it  is  important  to  know  whether  it  is  produced  by 
paralyzing  inhibition  or  by  stimulating  exdtation.  If  by  paralyzing  inhibition,  is  the 
agent  a  stimvlant  in  any  proper  sense,  and  will  its  effects  in  increasing  action  be  per- 
manent, however  constantly  the  agent  is  applied  ? 

No  organ  has  been  so  much  studied  in  relation  to  excitation  and  inhibition  as 
the  heart.  The  vagus  has  generally  been  considered  as  exercising  the  inhibitory 
function,  while  the  sympathetic  acts  as  an  excitor  upon  the  organ.  GompresBing 
or  otherwise  arresting  the  action  of  this  vagus  nerve,  it  is  well  known,  generally 
increases  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  though  it  may  not  its  force,  and 
thus  its  inhibitory  ^mction  is  declared.  But  exceptions  have  been  observed  to 
this  effect,  which  have  been  explained  by  the  alleged  fact  that  two  sets  of  fibres, 
inhibitory  and  excitor,  are  found  in  the  vagus  nerve.  They,  of  course,  oome 
from  different  centres,  and  each  centre  and  nerve  has  its  own  selective  affinities 
for  excitants  and  depressants. 

Th^e  and  other  &ct8  show  the  complexity  and  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  im- 
portance, of  this  subject ;  but  complexities  and  difficulties  call  for  efforts  at  solutions, 
especially  when  important  practical  results  depend  upon  such  solutions.  For  illus- 
tration, it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  present  we  are  not  entirely  in  the  light  as  to 
whether  various  poisons  or  therapeutical  agents,  such  as  the  narcotics  or  the  so-called 
narcotico-stimulants,  produce  those  effects  which  appear  to  be  stimulant  by  increasing 
excitor  activities,  or  by  paralyzing  inhibitory  functions.  For  example,  the  direct 
effects  of  the  alcohols  upon  the  tissues  of  the  isolated  heart  were  found,  by  Drs. 
Ringer  and  Sainsbury,  to  be  clearly  paralyzant  and  not  excitant,  in  every  stage  and 
degree  of  their  operation.  {R-actitioner,  London,  May,  1883.)  The  same  was 
found  by  Dr.  Martin,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  his  experiments  with  common 
alcohol  upon  the  heart  of  the  dog.  Yet,  from  certain  sensations  felt  and  other  tem- 
poraiy  effects  observed,  alcohol  has  been  regarded  as  a  cardiac  stimulant ;  and  the 
statement  to  this  effect,  handed  down  from  the  darkness  of  the  past,  still  holds  its 
place  in  the  common  language  of  the  profession  and  the  people.  The  question  cer- 
tainly fairly  arises  as  to  whether  the  apparent  excitation,  when  it  occurs,  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  greater  paraljrsis  of  the  inhibitory,  rather  than  the  stimulation 
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of  the  excitor  ftuicdon ;  and  whether  alcohol  should  not  be  called  a  heart  depressor 
rather  than  a  heart  stimulant 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  of  London,  explains  what  is  the  matter  with  drunkards  as 
follows :  *'  There  is  an  abnormal  cerebral  condition,  a  dynamical  and  psychical  dis- 
turbance of  the  brain  and  nerve  function,  a  real  departure  from  sound  health,  which 
is  itself  a  pathological  state  with,  in  all  probability,  its  post-mortem  equivalent  in 
byperpksma  of  the  neuroglia. ' ' 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  of  the  substances  with  distinctly  narcotic 
properties— substances  whose  ordinary  fiiU  effects  are  depressant— can  be  regarded  as 
stimulants  in  any  stage  or  degree  of  their  action.  A  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
phyraology  and  pathology  of  this  subject  might  lead  to  important  modifications  in 
therapeutics  and  hygiene. 

But  this  is  ody  one  of  many  instances  which  shows  the  necessity  of  greater 
knowledge  of  the  influence  of  inhibition  in  deranging  proper  activities.  These 
remaiks  are  made  as  suggestive  of  the  course  of  future  investigations,  rather  than 
with  the  object  of  establishing  any  particular  theories  or  practical  views. 

But  the  properties,  actions  and  relations  of  the  most  ultimate  known  particles  of 
the  body— the  protoplasm  and  the  cells,  fixed  and  wandering — constitute  another 
subject  requiring  further  elucidation.  The  grosser  and  more  perceptible  actions 
of  organs  in  health  and  disease  have  been  properly  designated  as  the  '^  outer  court '' 
of  the  science  of  life.  This  outer  court,  it  is  true,  must  be  traversed,  its  passages 
understood,  but  the  inner  court,  within  the  incasement  of  the  more  perceptible 
phy^cal  and  chemical  conditions,  is  the  more  fundamental  part  of  physiology  and 
pathology.  When  we  faJly  penetrate  to  this  cei^^  part  and  understand  ita  nature 
and  an  the  laws  which  govern  it,  our  physiological  and  pathological  knowledge  may 
then,  but  certainly  not  till  then,  become  complete.  * '  Pathology,  as  distinguished  from 
physiology,  is  some  deeper  strata  of  phenomena  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  up- 
heaval of  some  catastrophe" — phenomena  produced  by  some  injury  or  perverting 
influence  acting  upon  the  ultimate  elements.  A  new  phase  is  then  presented,  new 
combinations  occur,  but  the  same  vital  laws  are  present,  requiring  to  be  studied  in 
the  same  general  way.     -^ 

It  is  at  this  central  point  that  ii^jurious  influences  produce  their  effects,  and  here 
the  relations  of  poisons,  organic  or  inorganic,  Uving  or  chemical,  bacteria,  ptomaines, 
leucomaines,  retained  excretions,  or  what  not,  are  to  be  studied.  The  contests 
between  bacteria  and  the  cells,  alleged  to  have  been  seen  by  M ecknikoff^  the  destruc- 
tion of  some  tissue  cells  by  other  tissue  cells,  and  the  attacks  of  the  Uving  cells,  both 
the  more  fixed  and  mobile,  upon  various  intruding  irritants — ^these  contests,  followed 
often  by  the  disturbing  effects  of  a  battle — are  matters  that  require  further  investiga- 
tion. Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  great  field  of  future  achievements  in  pathology. 
Upon  this  field  some  of  the  papers  awaiting  our  consideration  will  enter. 

Of  the  recent  achievements  in  pathological  science,  those  of  Koch  and  Pasteur, 
and  their  colaborers,  are  most  conspicuous.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of 
their  conclusions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  rendered  very  important  services 
to  pathology.  The  discovery  of  the  tubercular  bacillus,  which  is  now  so  generally 
regarded  as  having  an  intimate,  if  not  a  necessary,  causative  relation  to  tubercular 
phthisis,  at  present  seems  to  be  a  permanent  addition  to  our  pathological  knowledge ; 
and  the  investigations  respecting  the  comma  microbe  as  the  cause  of  cholera,  though 
less  conclusive,  have  instituted  a  method  of  inquiry  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  in 
the  estaUishment  of  positive  truth  as  to  the  etiology  of  that  disease. 

The  labors  of  Pasteur  in  regard  to  the  different  infectious  diseases  of  the  lower 
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animals,  and  the  means  of  their  prevention,  have  opened  up  new  fields  of  inquiry, 
developed  new  facts,  and  established  some  new  principles ;  and  his  more  recent  ex- 
periments with  the  poison  of  rabies  have  filled  the  whole  world  with  some  knowledge 
'  of  this  subject  Lister's  name  should  be  mentioned  because  of  the  practical  results, 
which  have  followed  his  investigations.  But  the  success  of  these  three  distinguished 
men  should  not  cause  other  laborers  in  similar  fields  to  be  overlooked.  It  might, 
however,  seem  invidious  to  name  others  without  naming  all  who  have  contributed  to 
the  present  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  infections. 

The  inoculation  experiments  for  destroying  susceptibility  to  oertidn  infectious 
diseases,  in  which,  in  the  matter  of  rabies,  Pasteur  has  been  the  central  figure,  have 
broadened  a  field  not  new,  which  may  be  followed  by  consequences  to  humanity 
greater  even  than  we  have  heretofore  thought. 

The  inoculation  with  the  virus  of  smallpox,  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  and 
rendering  milder  that  disease  while  destroying  susceptibility  to  future  attadu,  wa& 
introduced  into  Europe  and  this  country,  from  the  East,  a  century  ago.  The  reason 
for  the  milder  effects  of  the  poison  when  introduced  by  local  inoculation  instead  of 
tiie  natural  way  by  the  lungs,  may  not  be  dear ;  but  its  more  speedy  operation, 
affording  less  time  for  its  multiplication  in  the  system,  and  possibly  its  introduction 
in  smaller  quantity,  may  account  for  it  Its  practical  benefits  were  decided,  and  it 
doubtiess  would  have  continued  in  use  had  not  the  discovery  of  Jenner  been  made. 
But  this  inoculation  of  smallpox  was  the  first  grand  illustration  of  a  principle  and  a. 
practice  which  are  widening  before  us. 

Vaccination  was  the  next  example,  the  glorious  results  of  which  are  the  standing^ 
boast  of  our  profession.  This  involves  the  same  principle  as  the  smallpox  inoculation, 
as  essentially  the  same  virus  is  used,  modified,  however,  and  rendered  milder,  by^ 
passing  through  the  system  of  the  cow.  It  is  introduced  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
requires  a  shorter  period  for  the  development  of  its  effects.  A  much  milder  form 
of  disease  is  induced,  but  it  has  the  power,  as  a  rule,  of  preventing  another  attack 
of  this  non-recurrent  affection. 

Inoculation  vrith  the  diluted  virus  of  syphilis  was  at  one  time  practiced,  it  waa 
said  successfully,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  susceptibility  to  that  disease. 
Then  followed  the  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals  with  which  Pasteur's  name 
is  particularly  connected,  until,  according  to  the  recent  report  of  the  British  com- 
mission sent  out  to  investigate  the  subject,  the  demonstrcUum  comes  that  animab 
maybe  made  insusceptible  to  the  poison  of  rabies  by  a  series  of  inoculations  with  the 
diluted  and  weakened  virus. 

Whether  human  beings  bitten  by  rabid  animals  have  been  prevented  from  having 
the  disease  or  not,  the  fact  that,  commencing  with  weak  and  modified  preparations 
of  the  poison  and  going  on  to  the  introduction  of  stronger,  destroys  the  susceptibility 
to  the  strongest,  is  of  the  greatest  interest ;  and  the  additional  fact,  which  is  just 
coming  to  the  light,  and  is  to  be  reported  here,  that  similar  inoculations  with  the 
virus  of  the  rattiesnake  cause  a  similar  insusceptibility  to  its  effects,  shows  that  the 
principle  is  a  more  general  one  than  was  before  known. 

The  questions  here  suggest  themselves :  Can  it  be  made  applicable  to  other 
infectious  diseases?  to  scarlatina,  measles,  diphtheria,  cerebro-spinal  fever?  to 
typhoid  and  typhus?  to  cholera?  and,  above  all  in  importance,  to  phthisis?  Will 
the  principle  explain  the  &ct8  of  acclimation  ? 

So  far  this  principle  has  only  been  proved  to  apply  where  the  poisons  artificially 
introduced  are  identical  with  those  naturally  taken.  Will  it  apply  to  poisons  that 
are  similar  but  not  the  same  ?  and  to  what  extent  will  it  apply  to  poisons  Uiat  do  not 
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multiply  themselYes  in  the  ^^stem  ?  To  show  that  the  principle  has  some  degree 
of  application  to  non-multiplying  poisons,  I  need  but  mention  opium,  tobacco, 
arsenic  and  alcohol,  as  illustrating  the  modifying  effect  which  the  repetition  of  doses 
and  the  establishment  of  habits  havci  upon  the  action  of  these  agents.  The  oom- 
parative  insusceptibihty  produced  by  habitual  use  and  the  modification  of  actions, 
especially  upon  the  sensations,  should  be  taken  into  the  account  in  judging  of  the 
effects  and  determining  the  avoidance  or  the  use  of  these  articles. 

The  ?ridespread  indulgence  in  narcotics,  especially  in  tobacco,  alcohol  and  opium, 
and  the  threatened  introduction  of  cocaine,  should  lead  the  pathologist  to  inquire 
into  the  physical  and  mental  conditions  of  those  who  become  habitues  in  the  use 
of  these  substances.  Whether  there  is  any  substantial  good  in  their  moderate  use 
(^cept  as  therapeutical  agents),  or  in  their  habitual  or  even  occasional  use  as  matters 
of  luxuiy,  to  compensate  for  their  evils  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  amount  of  ii\juiy 
which  the  narcotic  habits  are  inflicting  throughout  the  world  is  enormous  and  incal- 
culable. Can  the  habitual  use  of  these  articles,  however  moderate,  be  physiological 
and  well,  when  their  abuse  is  acknowledged  to  be  so  frequent,  and  their  general  and 
ordinary  effects  are  so  pathological  and  in  eveiy  way  so  ii^jurious?  This  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  urgent  practical  questions  of  our  time,  and  the  medical  profession — 
physiological  and  pathological  science—musft  be  looked  to  for  the  proper  answer. 

In  the  general  subject  of  the  production  of  disease  by  poisons,  there  is  a  field  for 
fturther  investigation  which,  in  its  extent  and  importance,  is  certsdnly  second  to  none 
other.  The  interests'  of  science,  no  less  than  the  calls  of  humanity,  demand  its 
thorough  exploration,  and  he  who  penetrates  it  furthest  will  stand  high  among  the 
distinguished  pathologists  of  the  friture. 

But  all  diseases  are  not  specific  and  infectious,  and  all  wrong  actions  of  the  jsystem 
are  not  produced  by  material  and  recognized  poisons  acting  upon  the  individual 
system.  Various  diseases  and  a  great  amount  of  suffering  arise  from  constitutional 
peculiarities — from  a  want  of  proper  balance  in  the  different  fiinctions,  leading  to 
deficient,  excessive  and  irregular  actions  and  their  results.  Circulation,  secretions, 
growth,  wasting  and  renewal — explosions  of  nervous  and  muscular  force — ^become 
deranged,  producing  various  morbid  consequences ;  and  all  these  must  depend  upon 
wrong  actions  of  the  ultimate  cells  and  tissues.  These  may  be  disturbed,  temporarily, 
periodically,  or  more  permanently,  by  a  variety  of  causes,  external  and  internal,  even 
by  immaterial  influences — ^by  mental  impressions,  by  emotions  and  thoughts.  Some 
of  the  wrong  tendencies  are  congenital  and  hereditary,  and  some  are  acqmred.  The 
exhaustion  of  friiigue  and  the  over-indulgence  of  passions ;  the  changes  of  age, 
physiological  or  premature,  and,  indeed,  every  influence  disturbing  the  most  healthy 
actions,  are  matters  demanding  the  attention  of  the  pathologist  His  work  extends 
in  every  direction,  to  the  very  boundaries  of  human  imperfection  and  suffering, 
and,  ?rith  the  rest  of  the  profession,  he  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  aim 
of  his  calling  is  not  merely  to  learn  the  morbid  conditions  which  affect  humanity,  but 
to  find  means  for  relieving  them ;  that  the  chief  object  in  studying  diseases  is  to 
prevent^  alleviate  and  cure  them. 

In  pursuing  investigations,  the  mind  should  not  be  too  narrowly  fixed  on  the 
special  alterations  that  characterize  distinctive  nosological  affections.  The  patient's 
general  surroundings,  his  habits,  ancestral  and  personal,  and  eveiything  that  can 
influence  him,  should  be  considered.    These,  at  least,  modify  results. 

A  man  is  greater  than  his  diseases,  and,  in  administering  to  him,  we  should 
remember  that  we  have  a  person  to  care  forand  not  simply  a  disease  to  contend  with 
and  subdue.     In  subduing  the  disease  the  patient  might  not  be  spared. 
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A  division  of  labor  in  our  profession,  as  in  eveiy  other  oomplicated  oocupatioii, 
is  neoessaiy  for  the  greatest  efficiency :  but  that  devotion  to  these  pursuits  which 
makes  one  a  great  pathologist  need  not,  indeed  cannot,  make  him  a  small  man.  The 
subject  is  great  enough  to  elevate  the  man,  and  fix)m  an  elevated  position  other 
things  can  be  seen.  The  benevolent,  the  humanitarian,  the  Christ-like  character 
of  our  profession  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  never  is  by  those  who  labor 
with  warm  sympathetic  hearts  and  ?rith  a  consciousness  of  their  great  responfflbility. 
If,  as  a  poet^  has  recently  said,  the  doctor  is  '^  the  flower  of  our  civilization ;  and 
when  the  present  stage  of  man  [or  of  that  civilization]  is  done?rith,  and  only  remem- 
bered to  be  marveled  at  in  history,  he  will  be  thought  to  have  shared  as  little  as  any 
in  the  defects  of  the  period,  and  most  notably  exhibited  the  virtues  of  the  race^* — 
we  must  not  only  pursue  our  science  and  art  for  humanity's  sake,  but  must  cultivate 
and  exhibit  those  personal  qualities  which  all  appreciate  and  approve. 

*  Robert  Louis  Sterenson. 


PLATE  I. 

TAYLOR  ON  THE  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY  OF  FATS. 

Descriptivb  List. 

Fig.  1.— CrystalB  of  Boiled  Butter.    (Shorthorn  Durhim.) 

Fig.  2.-<:r78talfl  of  BoUed  Dog  Fmt.    Cotoh  Dog. 

Fig.  8.— Crystals  of  Boiled  Lard. 

Fig.  4.~Cr7Sta]8  of  Boiled  Monkey  Fat. 

Fig.  6.— Crystals  of  Boiled  Butter.    (Jersey .) 

Fig.  6.— Crystals  of  Boiled  Beef  Fat. 

Fig.  7.— Crystals  of  Boiled  Human  Fat.    Man,  Kidney.    (Inebriate.) 

Figs.  8, 9, 10, 12.— Crystals  of  Boiled  Human  Fat    Kidney.    (Dementia.^ 

Fig.  11.— Crystals  of  Boiled  Duck  Fat.    Erismatura  Rubida. 

Fig.  18.— Crystals  of  Boiled  Seal  Fat. 

Fig.  14.— Crystals  of  Boiled  Cat  Fat.    (DomesUc.) 

Fig.  15.— Crystals  of  BoUed  Cotton-Seed  Fat. 
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[Abstract.] 

THE    CRYSTALLOGRAPHY   OF  FATS   AND  THEIR  COMPOSITION, 

CONSIDERED  IN  RELATIONTO  HEALTH  AND  DISEASK 

LA  CRYSTALLOGRAPHIB  DBS  GRAISSBS  BT  LBUR  COMPOSITION,  CONSIDIbrIbES 
PAR  RAPPORT  A  LA  SANTE  BT  A  LA  MALADIB. 

PIE  CRYSTALLOGRAPHIB  DEB  FETTB  TTND  IHRE  ZUSAMMENSBTZUNG,  MIT  RUCKSIGHT 
AUF  OEBUNDHEIT  UND  KRANKHEIT  BETRACHTET. 

BY  THOMAS  TAYLOR,   M.D., 
WMbington,  D.  C. 

Mb.  President,  and  Members  op  the  Section  r—I  have,  for  seveial  years  pastv 
devoted  much  of  my  time  to  the  study  of  the  crystalline  forms  of  animal  fats  in  genv 
eral,  having  in  view  their  ultimate  classification. 

In  crystallizing  fresh  hatter  fat,  I  sahject  it,  as  nearly  as  possihle,  to  a  uniform 
treatment,  as  foUows :  About  two  ounces  of  the  butter  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  capsule, 
in  a  water  bath  at  a  temperature  of  212^  F.  (100^  C.)  until  its  water  is  evaporated.  It 
is  then  strained  through  a  dean  doth,  to  separate  the  casein,  brought  to  the  belling  point 
(2I2^F.,  100^  C.)  for  a  moment,  over  a  spirit  lamp,  and  then  slowly  cooled  for  a  period 
of  twelve  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  about  60^  F.  (15.56^  C),  when  it  will  appear  granu- 
lar to  the  naked  eye,  and  if  viewed  under  suitable  powers  of  the  microscope,  with 
polarized  light,  the  field  in  view  will  present  numerous  crystals,  the  forms  in  some  cases 
varying  within  certain  limits. 

I  have,  in  the  course  of  these  investigations,  through  the  courteous  cooperation  of 
breeders  and  owners  of  valuable  herds  of  cattle,  obtained  samples  of  the  butter  of  regis- 
tered milch  cows  of  difierent  breeds,  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  butter  crystals  are  modified  in  form,  color,  etc.,  by  breed,  or  by 
marked  changes  of  food,  climate,  or  other  conditions.  Although  these  investigations, 
thus  far,  are  comparatively  limited,  the  practical  results  have  a  substantial  value,  as 
shown  by  my  present  exhibit  of  photographs  of  their  crystallized  fats.  In  two  instances  I 
have  found  marked  modifications  of  the  butter  crystal,  produced,  it  would  seem,  by  giving 
the  cows  a  peck  of  cotton-seed  meal  each  day  in  addition  to  other  food.  The  cows  were 
of  the  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  breeds,  respectively.  .  The  butter  was  of  a  lardy  consistency, 
its  secondary  crystals  very  laige,  resembling,  in  some  respects,  crystals  of  beef  fat  rather 
than  those  of  butter.  The  butter  crystals  of  the  Shorthorn  breed  are  generally  very 
smooth  as  compared  with  other  types,  but  seem  to  have  a  tendency,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  assume  the  broken  outlines  characteristic  of  butter  crystals  of  other  breeds. 

Animal  &ts  other  than  butter  should  be  rendered  at  a  temperature  of  about  300^ 
F.  (148.89  C.)  in  order  to  separate  the  fat  from  the  tissues,  and  should  be  strained  and 
cooled,  as  in  the  case  of  butter.  If  a  fat  is  firm  to  the  touch  when  congealed,  it  should 
be  brought  to  the  consistency  of  butter  by  remelting  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  cotton- 
seed oil,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212^  F.  (100®  C.)  This  treatment  is  necessary, 
as  normal  crystals  do  not  form  in  hard  fats. 

Certain  foods,  it  is  well  known,  affect  the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk  and  butter, 
and  necessarily  of  the  fats  deposited  in  the  tissues.  This  results  from  the  food  contain- 
ing, in  varying  proportions,  glycerides  of  fjfe  fittty  adds  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  these  substances,  or  yielding  them  in  varying  proportions  under  the  action  of 
animal  ferments  and  of  the  oigans  of  secretion.  It  is  to  the  varied  proportions  of  the 
fatty  compounds  that  I  attribute  the  differentiation  of  their  crystals.  I  have  observed 
that  the  fitt  of  several  aquatic  animals  boils  like  butter,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
water  contained.  Milch  cows  and  swine  on  the  same  class  of  feed,  secrete  a  fat  which 
varies  materially,  owing  to  some  functional  differences  in  the  organs  of  secretion;  the 
one  is  a  soft  lard,  the  other  a  hard  tallow. 
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I  find  that  the  fats  of  animals  generally  differ  very  much  in  health  and  disease,  as  to 
consistency y  color,  odor,  drying  qualities,  etc.  ''  Loon ''  fiftt  has  the  odor  of  fish  oil  and 
when  boiled  becomes  a  drying  oil.  In  some  fishes  an  almost  pure  olein  prevails  in. 
certain  tissues,  while  in  other  tissues  of  the  same  fish  solid  Mb  abound. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  I  have  observed,  incidentally,  that  tbe  &t  of 
several  monkeys,  victims  of  consumption,  when  rendered,  strained  and  cooled  at  atem- 
perature  of  about  70^  F.,  according  to  my  usual  method  of  treating  iats  in  order  to 
crystallize  them,  exhibited  but  a  trace  of  the  solid  &t8  ;  the  mass  consisted  principally 
of  olein.  From  this  fiict  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  fat  of 
human  beings,  subjects  of  emaciating  diseases  from  whatever  cause.  I  have  tested  the 
fat  of  three  consumptives,  each  of  whom  was  greatly  emaciated.  The  fats  were  crys- 
tallized in  the  usual  manner  ;  boiled,  strained  and  cooled  at  70^  F.,  and  when  exam- 
ined, were  found  to  be  nearly  destitute  of  solid  fats,  olein  largely  predominating. 

While  the  cases  cited  are  insufficient  data  for  determining  what  may  be  the  invari- 
able condition  of  the  fats  of  emaciation,  I  deem  the  facts  thus  far  observed  worthy  of 
attention,  and  I  propose  to  continue  these  researches  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
conditions  I  have  stated  are  constant.  If  in  the  animal  economy  it  can  be  diown  tiiat 
there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  oxidize  the  solid  fats  than  the  oil,  in  cases  of  high  tem> 
peratures,  valuable  information  will  be  gained. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  fats  in  general,  they  consist  of  three  distinct 
&t8,  viz  :  olein,  palmitin  and  stearin.  These  are  known  as  the  glycerides  of  the  fiitty 
adds,  oleic,  palmitic  and  stearic.  Early  chemists  applied  the  term  margarine  to  a 
substance  which  they  believed  to  be  a  simple  &t,  but  modem  chemistry  has  demon- 
strated that  this  substance  is  merely  a  combination  of  palmitin  and  stearin.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  fat  of  milk  and  butter  contains  but  a  trace  of  stearin,  and 
that  it  is  composed  mostly  of  palmitin  and  olein,  and  it  is  stated  on  high  authority, 
that  the  fat  of  man  is  of  similar  composition. 

In  my  investigations  relating  to  the  forms  of  animal  fats,  I  have  observed  that  the 
crystals  of  human  fat  have  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  crystals  of  milk  butter,  sug 
gesting  the  importance  of  its  use  as  the  proper  form  of  fat  for  man,  as  superior  to  fiits 
which  consist  largely  of  stearin,  such  as  some  oleomargarines  I  have  tested.  According 
to  modem  chemistry,  stearin  requires  a  temperature  of  144^  F.,  to  melt  it,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding melting  requires  a  still  higher  temperature.  For  this  reason,  the  fats  in  com- 
mon use  cannot  be  as  well  adapted  for  the  sick  as  butter,  which  melts  at  blood  heat; 
therefore,  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  use  pure  butter  as  a  substitute  for  the  various 
forms  of  olein  now  in  use,  in  cases  of  emaciation.  For  this  purpose,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  butter  used  should  be  boiled  and  strained,  to  remove  its  casein,  the  casein  of 
milk  butter  firequently  proving  very  indigestible  and  unbearable  to  a  weak  stomach. 

Milk,  the  natural  food  of  man,  contains  all  the  essential  proximate  principles  neces- 
sary to  build  up  a  perfectly  healthy  human  being;  but  the  butter  fat  of  milk  contains 
but  a  small  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter  as  compared  with  the  milk  from  which 
it  is  made;  therefore,  butter  of  itself  would  not  sustain  life,  but  for  a  brief  period. 

It  being  desirable  to  make  sure  that  the  diet  contains  a  proper  amount  of  nitrogen- 
ous matter  in  an  acceptable  form,  the  use  of  peptonized  beef,  in  other  words  digested 
beef,  in  connection  with  butter  so  treated,  would  prove  favorable  to  the  sustenance  of 
the  vital  tissues. 

In  the  oxidation  of  fats  in  the  tissues,  water  and  carbonic  acid  are  formed,  factors' 
&vorable  to  recovery,  as  by  an  increased  elimination  of  these  conveyers  of  heat,  pro- 
ducts of  fat  oxidation,  the  abnormal  temperature  of  the  i>atient  may  be  reduced  to  a 
condition  approaching  the  normal,  and  this  in  a  higher  degree  theoretically  than  vrould 
take  place  in  the  use  of  alcohol  for  the  same  purpose,  since  a  pound  of  alcohol  contains 
but  52.17  per  cent,  of  carbon,  while  the  solid  fats  contain  about  57  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
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PRESSURE  PARALYSIS  OF  POTTS  DISEASE,  TOGETHER  WITH 
THE  REPORT  OF  A  CASE  AND  PRESENTATION  OF  SPECIMEN 
SHOWING  PRESSURE  OF  THE  CAUDA  EQUINA,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  SECONDARY  ASCENDING  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  POS- 
TERIOR COLUMNS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

PRESSION  ET  PARALYSIE  DB  LA  MALADIE  DB  POTT,  AVEC  LB  RAPPORT  D'UN 
CAS  ET  LA  PRitSBNTATION  D'UN  SPECIMEN  DEMONTRANT  LA  PRESSION 
PB  LA  QUEUE  DE  LA  MOELLE  ^PINIERE,  SUIVIE  D'UNE  DfiGEN^RATION 
ASCENDANTB  SECONDAIRB  DES  COLONNES  POSTERIEURES  DE  LA  CORDE 
RACHIDIENNE. 

DRUCKPARALYSE  DES  POTTSCHEN  tlBELB,  NEB8T  BEBICHT  EINE8  FALLB8  UND  DEMON- 
8TRATI0N  DES  OBJECTS,  WELCHES  DRUCK  AUF  DIE  CAUDA  EQUINA  UND  AUFSTEI- 
GENDE  DEGENERATION  DEB  HINTEBSTRANGE  DES  BUCKENMARES  AUFWEDST. 

BY  GEO.   R.   ELLIOTT, 'M.D., 
Imtroetor  of  Ortbopedio  Sorgerx,  New  York  PMt-Gradiutte  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  determine  the  mechanism  of  the  lesion  or  lesions 
which  give  rise  to  pressure  paralysis,  limited  to  that  form  of  paralysis  which  complicates 
Pott's  disease 

ANATOMICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

It  may  not  be  oat  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the  following  anatomical  points  : — 

1.  The  spinal  cord  reaches  only  to  the  lower  border  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra. 

2.  The  spinal  cord  only  partially  fills  the  spinal  canal. 

3.  The  cord  swings  in  the  spinal  canal,  insulated  by  means  of  the  arachnoid  fluid 
which  surrounds  it. 

4.  The  cord  is  much  nearer  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal  than  the  posterior,  held  in 
position  by  means  of  the  anterior  nerve  roots. 

5.  The  tracts  conducting  motor  impulses  are,  generally  speaking,  more  superficially 
placed  than  those  transmitting  sensory  impulses. 

It  further  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  paralysis  in  Pott's  disease  bears  no 
relation  to  deformity;  a  spinal  column  may  be  bent  at  nearly  right  angles  without 
giving  rise  to  any  paralytic  symptoms,  while  in  another  case  where  no  deformity  exists 
complete  paraplegia  may  be  present. 

PATHOLOGY. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  pathology  of  the  lesion,  I 
cite  briefly  the  Mstory  of  the  carious  process  which  is  the  exciting  etiological  &ctor. 
It  matters  little  whether  we  accept  the  tubercular  theory  or  not.  The  process  is  one 
insidious  in  its  onset  and  slow  in  its  progress.  Comil  and  Ranvier,  in  comparatively 
recent  investigations,  show  rather  conclusively  that  the  diseaae  begins  not  as  an  inflam> 
matory  process,  but  by  *^  a  &tty  degeneration  of  the  bone  cells;  the  result  a  destrnc- 
tion  of  same,  and  consequent  inability  on  their  part  to  perform  their  functions  as  agents 
of  nutrition.  The  osseous  trabeculss,  killed  by  the  death  of  their  cell  elements,  form 
80  many  small,  foreign  bodies,  which  determine  suppurative  inflammation  around 
themselves.  The  medulla  becomes  vascular  and  adipose  cells  disappear,  and  are 
replaced  by  embryonic  cells,  and  suppuration  is  established.  The  bone  cells  which 
have  escaped  fatty  degeneration  become  active,  the  osseous  substance  around  them  ia 
dissolved,  the  necrosed  trabeculse  becomes  free,  and  granulations  or  fungosities  are 
formed  finom  embryonic  medulla.  Inlets  of  osseous  tissue  become  necrosed  oftentimes. 
These  are  dislodged  by  granulation  and  carried  away  by  suppuration.  In  their  place 
are  left  irregular  cavities.  * ' 
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Here,  then,  we  have  a  snppnratiye  process  in  progress  which  is  nsnaUy  confined  to 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne.  These  portions  giving  way  permit 
the  vertebrsB  to  &11  together.  The  disease  creeps  dorsal  and  destroys,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent^  the  posterior  common  ligament.  The  latter,  dissociated,  allows  the  pns  to 
pass  from  the  vertebrse.  The  dura  mater  and  the  peri-doral  tissue  are  aroused  to 
inflammatory  activity.  The  external  surface  of  the  dura  mater  becomes  covered  with 
granulations  of  a  toigoid  character,  and  infiltrated  with  caseous  pus.  This  condition 
passes  under  the  name  of  pacchymeninffitia  externa  caaeosa.  This  inflammation  shows  no 
tendency  to  extend  beyond  the  site  of  the  vertebral  disease.  It  is  limited.  In  a  cross 
section  we  can  see  how  the  diseased  condition  abruptly  gives  way  to  the  healthy  mem- 
brane. The  membrane  may  be  infiltrated  throughout  its  entire  thickneas  with 
embryonic  cells,  or  simply  on  its  surfsice.  Comil  and  Ranvier*  have  found  tubercular 
granulations  in  different  stages  of  evolution  in  the  thickened  dura  mater,  even  on  the 
internal  sur&ce. 

Up  to  this  point  we  can  safely  say  the  pathology  stands  undisputed.  All  patho- 
logical findings  bear  evidence  of  this.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  spinal  caries  the 
pathological  chapter  closes  here,  the  products  of  inflammation  remaining  imprisoned, 
ultimately  to  be  absorbed  and  replaced  by  reparative  material.  Frequently  paralytic 
symptoms  manifest  themselves,  and  here  the  x>athology  is  by  no  means  settled. 

Olliviert  was  among  the  first  to  describe  at  all  carefully  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  cord  as  a  result  of  slow  compression.  He  cites  numerous  cases  where  the 
membranes  were  found  thickened  and  the  cord  softened  without  evidence  of  ftirther  dis- 
organization.   His  findings  were  verified  and  described  later  by  Louis.  { 

These  writers  and  many  followers  who  have  described  Pott*s  disease,  have  dwelt 
upon  the  mechanical  point  as  the  cause  of  the  paralysis.  From  time  to  time  cases  were 
reported  where  the  cord  seemed  harder  than  natural,  a  condition  not  touched  upon  by 
these  vmters  and,  consequently,  no  explanation  offered.  That  the  cord  should  become 
injured,  as  a  result  of  crumbling  and  broken  vertebral  bodies,  which  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  marked  angular  curvature,  was  considered  but  a  natural  sequence.  This  idea 
became  so  thoroughly  fixed  that  many  books,  even  to  this  day,  refer  only  to  bone  as  the 
pressure  cause  of  the  paralysis. 

It  was  noticed,  however,  that  very  commonly  no  paralysis  followed  in  cases  where 
the  deformity  was  marked.  The  spinal  cord  was  even  seen  to  be  bent  to  a  right  ang^e 
and  still  no  paralytic  symptoms  manifest  themselves.  That  marked  deformity  can  occur 
without  the  cord  becoming  compressed,  is  also  observed  in  lateral  curvature,  where  some- 
times the  deformity  assumes  a  frightful  aspect 

In  the  words  of  Fagge,2  '*eveiy  pathological  museum  contains  specimens  which 
show  that  the  spinal  canal  generally  retains  its  full  width,  however  much  its  direction 
may  be  altered.  Further,  paralysis  was  seen  to  complicate  caries  where  carefVil  exami- 
nation of  the  spinal  column  gave  no  evidence  of  defbrmity.  These  observations  called 
for  some  explanation  other  than  the  current  view. 

The  middle  of  this  century,  which  inaugurated  an  active  interest  in  the  physiology 
and  pathology  of  the  great  nerve  centres,  produced  men  who  sought  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  Among  others,  Charcot  and  his  pupils  made  investigations  and  published  to 
the  medical  world  their  conclusions.    To  Michaud||  can  be  credited,  I  think,  the  pio- 

»  "  Manual  of  Pathological  Histology,"  Second  Edition,  1882,  Vol.  i,  p.  607. 
f  "  Ueber  das  RUokenmark  und  seine  Krankheiten."    Uebersetst  von  Dr.  J.  Radius,  Leipng, 
1824,  p.  202. 

X  ''M^moire  sur  I'^tat  de  la  moelle  dans  la  cane  yert^brale."    Paris,  1826. 

i  Fagge,  Vol.  i,  p.  410. 

11  "  Snr  la  M^ningite  et  la  My61ite  dans  le  mal  vertebral."    Paris,  1871. 
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neer  article  apon  tfais  fonu  of  paralysis.  These  authors  and  investigators  contended, 
and  apparently  demonstrated,  that  the  paralysis  in  these  cases  was  not  directly  due 
to  a  mechanical  lesion,  but  to  a  myelitis,  the  result  of  the  mechanical  lesion.  Michaud 
held  that  myelitis  is  invariably  the  lesion,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  claim  its  existence 
in  cases  giving  no  evidence  of  paralysis. 

This  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  form  of  paralysis  first  described  by  Michaud 
and  Charcot,*  and  subsequently  supported  by  Bouchardf  and  Corjon,^  was  accepted 
and  verified  by  Leyden  2  in  his  microscopical  examinations  of  compressed  cords. 

NATUBB  OF  THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  MYELITIS. 

Great  controversy  has  now  long  been  in  vogue  regarding  the  exact  nature  of  inflam- 
matory processes  of  the  cord.  So  loosely  has  the  term  myelitis  been  used,  that  various 
affections  of  the  cord  have  been  called  myelitis — ^polio-myelitis,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing degeneration,  varloos  kinds  of  softening — all  these  have  been  described  by  observers 
under  the  head  of  inflammatory  lesions.  Recent  pathologists  have  come  to  look  upon 
the  disease  myelitis  as  one  giving  rise  to  certain  unmistakable  and  ever  present  findings. 
Strieker,  Leyden,  Joffroy,  Schultze,  Strlimpell  and  others,  have  found  the  following 
pathological  conditions,  which  they  consider  pathognomonic  of  the  inflammatory  lesion. 

1.  Increased  size  of  nerve  elements.  Axis  cylinders  enlarged,  or  without  the  sheath 
of  Schwann. 

2.  Swelling  of  the  interstitial  tissue  and  increase  of  same,  according  to  age  of  the 
process. 

3.  Increased  number  of  round  cells  in  the  connective  tissue  and  around  the  blood 
▼easels. 

4.  Enlargement  of  Deiter's  cells. 

The  later  stages  characterized  by  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue. 

Erb  practically  coincides  with  the  view  of  these  authors,  and  their  observations 
have  been  verified  by  numerous  competent  and  carefhl  observers,  both  here  and 
abroad. 

The  progress  of  the  lesion  in  cases  of  slow  oompreasion  is,  as  a  rule,  insidious,  and 
to  reconcile  the  clinical  symptoms  with  the  lesion  the  interstial  form  of  myelitis  is 
believed  to  predominate.  This  is  characterized  by  an  increase  of  the  neuroglia  or  con- 
nective tissue,  similar  to  that  occurring  in  other  organs,  the  parenchyma  becoming 
secondarily  afiected.  The  interstitial  tissue  becomes  increased  together  with  prolifera- 
tion of  the  nuclei,  great  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  and  distinct 
atrophy  of  the  nerve  fibres.  A  later  stage  is  characterized  almost  exclusively  by  the 
presence  of  connective  tissue,  among  the  fibres  of  which  run  isolated  nerve  fibres. 

In  support  of  the  inflammatory  theory,  are  usually  found  jKtst-mortem  considera- 
tions, showing  the  cord  at  the  site  of  compression  converted  largely  into  connective  tissue 
with  thickened  blood  vessels  and  sparsely  distributed  changed  nerve  fibres  and  granular 
bodies. 

Further,  in  one  case  examined  by  Michaud,  ||  where  the  compression  lesion  had  not 
as  yet  produced  paralysis,  but  where  sensory  disturbances  in  the  form  of  fulminating 
pains  were  complained  of  by  the  patient,  the  microscope  revealed  increase  of  connec- 
tive tissue  in  the  posterior  root  zone. 

The  inflammatory  theory  of  compression  paralysis,  which  was  so  ably  treated  of  by 

•  <<  De  la  CompresB.  lente  de  la  moelle  6p.,  Lemons  snr  la  mal.  du  sjst.  nerv.,  ii  86 r.,  ii  fascic. 
1873. 

f  '*  Compress,  lent©  de  la  moelle,  Diotionn-enoy.,  des  so.  Midie."  ii  S6r.,  vol.  viii,  p.  664, 1874. 

X  **  Etude  snr  la  Parapl^gie  dans  le  mal  de  Pott." 

;  **  Elinik  der  Rilokenmarks  Erankheiten,"  ii  B,  i  Abth.,  J  149.  ||  Michaad.     Loo,  eit . 
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Michand  and  Charcot,  sapplemented  by  the  studies  of  Corjon  and  Ech^verria,*  became 
as  thoroughly  implanted  and  accepted  as  had  the  explanation  of  Olliyier  and  Louis  » 
quarter  of  a  century  before. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  closer  study  of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  to  that  end  we  ask: 
Can  a  mechanical  lesion  satisfy  the  demands  of  pathology  and  symptomatology  f    Let  us  see. 

A  mechanical  cause  is  present.  We  have  seen  how  as  the  bodies  of  the  Yortebro 
'become  destroyed  by  the  carious  processes  going  on  in  the  bone,  leading  to  the  fbnna- 
tion  of  an  abscess  cavity,  the  walls  of  which  are  largely  composed  of  the  thickened 
surrounding  soft  tissues,  the  anterior  ligament  and  dura  mater  undergo  changes 
characterized  by  the  name  of  pacchymeningitis  externa  easeosa.  This  is  not  a  simple 
abscess  cavity,  but  in  it  are  developed  l^ingoid  granulations  and  the  abscess  products 
tend  to  accumulate.  Nature  tends  to  fortify  the  walls  as  £Ekr  as  possible.  It  is  not 
common  for  the  pus  to  perforate  the  walls  and  escape  into  the  surrounding  tissue.  The 
site  of  least  resistance  is  toward  the  spinal  cord,  which  swings  insulated  in  the  s^nal 
canaL  The  membrane  bulges  into  the  spinal  canal  and  the  cord  recedes.  The  canal 
offers  escape  for  the  cord  up  to-a  certain  limit,  when,  if  the  bulging  still  goes  on,  the 
cord  substance  is  destined  io  suffer.  Here,  then,  is  practically  a  fluid  sac,  its  pressure 
force  commensurate  with  its  fluid  tension — mechanically  an  elastic  balL 

ClinicaUyf  the  appearance  of  a  psoas  or  gluteal  abscess  in  a  case  of  paralysis  is 
oftentimes  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  paralytic  symptoms.  No  one  who  has  seen 
many  of  these  cases  has  Mled  to  note  this  clinical  symptom.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
on  the  mechanism  of  this  relief,  farther  than  the  allusion  to  it. 

What  does  the  gross  lesion  tend  to  showf  At  the  compressed  site  the  ^inal  cord  is 
often  reduced  in  size  to  such  an  extent  as  to  appear  simply  like  a  band  of  connective 
tissue.  It  is  a  striking  &ct,  that  the  diseased  dura  mater  is  limited  to  the  site  of  the 
diseased  vertebrae — the  change  from  '*  pacchymeningite  exteme''  to  normal  dura  mater 
is  abrupt.  This  has  been  noted  by  numerous  observers.  Comil  and  Ranvierf  say, 
*' inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  is  limited  exactly  to  the  parts  of  the  vertebne  dis- 
eased." This  change  in  the  dura  mater  is  invariably  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  only  in  grave  cases  of  caries  does  it  encircle  more  than  one-half  of  the  cord. 
Does  not  this  limitation  of  the  diseased  dura  to  the  exact  site  of  vertebral  disease  aigue 
the  non-tendency  of  the  inflammatory  process  to  extend  in  the  membrane  beyond  what 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  cord  from  the  abscess  cavity  itself,  beyond  nature's  neceasaiy 
protective  area. 

The  medullary  surface  of  the  dura  mater  is  usually  intact  and  perfectly  normal  in 
Appearance,  the  inflammatory  process  seeming  to  have  spent  its  force  in  the  external 
layers.  Frequent  microscopical  examination  of  the  diseased  membrane  rarely  shows 
even  infiltration  of  the  internal  layers.  Can  we  not  draw  a  further  inference  from  this, 
of  the  non-tendency  of  the  process  to  extend. 

Here,  then,  is  a  slow  form  of  inflammation,  which  does  not  seem  active  enough  to 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  diseased  vertebrse,  not  active  enough  to  involve,  as  a 
rule,  the  internal  layers  of  the  membrane  in  which  it  originates.  Is  it  probable,  then, 
a  priori,  that  it  will  extend  to  the  cord  ?  The  irritation  force,  then,  is  simply  that  of  the 
pressure  of  a  bland  mechanical  body. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  pathological  findings  to  militate  against  the  lesion  being  a  meehanr 
ical  one  t  Examination  of  compressed  cords  at  the  site  of  compression,  in  the  recent  state, 
show : — 

1.  Granule  cells,  many  or  few,  according  to  the  mass  of  the  destroyed  nerve  fibres. 

2.  Debris  of  broken-down  nerve  tissue. 


*  Gonzales  Ech^verria.    Sur  la  nature  des  affections  dites  tuberoulcoses  des  vert^bros.     Thdie 
Paris,  1860.  t  Ed.  1882,  Vol.  i,  p.  606. 
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3.  Swollen  axis  cylmdeis,  or  absence  of  same. 

If  examined  at  a  later  stage — 
1.  Nothing  indicative  of  changes  in  the  blood  vessels. 
52.  No  increase  ofcells  about  the  vessels. 
S.  Occasionally  traumatic  hemorrhage. 

4.  Nerve  fibres  in  course  of  destruction  and  others  which  have  been  destroyed. 

5.  Swollen  axis  cylinders  or  empty  spaces,  the  former  site  of  nerve  fibres. 

Then  follows,  as  in  all  other  analogous  conditions,  a  secondary  increase  of  the  neu- 
roglia. 

ExperimefUal  Physiology. — It  is  a  settled  fact  that  pressure  upon  nerve  trunks  inter- 
feres with  nerve  conductivity.  It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  a  very 
moderate  constrictive  force  about  a  nerve  separates  the  myeline  within  the  sheath,  and 
if  severe  enough  leads  to  secondary  degeneration  accompanied  by  all  its  pathological 
xesults,  rendering  the  nerve  incapable  of  transmitting  nerve  impulses,  e.^.,  the  ii\jury 
to  the  musculo-spinal  nerve  from  pressure.  Has  it  been  demonstrated  that  the  pressure 
in  these  cases  invariably  leads  to  a  neuritis  in  the  sense  of  an  inflammatory  lesion? 

Yulpian  has  shown  experimentally  that  paral3rsis  follows  the  introduction  of  a 
v^ooden  match  so  as  to  press  upon  the  spinal  cord  of  a  guinea  pig;  the  pressure  kept 
up  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  the  paralysis  disappearing  shortly  after  the  pressure 
was  removed. 

Attention  is  directed  to  what  occurs  after  a  nerve  has  been  tied: — 

1.  S^mentation  of  the  myeline  and  disintegration  of  same. 

2.  Disintegration  of  the  axis  cylinders. 

3.  Complete  abeor})tion  of  the  mass,  leaving  the  nerve  sheath  empty,  or  containing 
only  debris  and  nuclei.  The  nuclei  of  the  perineurium  and  endoneurium  aid  in  the 
transformation  of  the  nerve  into  a  band  of  connective  tissue. 

Here,  then,  is  a  process  the  result  of  which  is  practically  identical,  up  to  a  certain 
limit,  with  that  following  compression  of  the  cord — changes  degenerative  in  character, 
the  result  of  the  mechanical  interference,  followed  by  increase  of  the  connective  tissue 
elements.  Pathological  views  characterizing  degenerative  changes  as  inflammatory  are 
by  no  means  established. 

In  the  endeavor  to  settle  this  point.  Dr.  O.  Kahler*  made  certain  experiments  upon 
dogs.  He  ii\jected  beeswax  about  the  spinal  cord.  Motor  and  sensory  paralytic  symp- . 
toms  followed  in  the  lower  extremitiea  At  varying  periods  the  cords  were  examined. 
After  the  compression  had  existed  from  six  to  thirteen  hours,  he  found  slight  nodular 
fod  located  ia  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns.  Microscopical  examination  of  same 
revealed  marked  swelling  of  the  axis  cylinders,  disappearance  of  the  myeline  sheath. 
JVo  interstitial  changes  were  found. 

Two  to  ten  days.  Microscopical  examination  showed  greater  swelling  of  the  axis 
cylinders  and  destruction  of  same  ;  granular  cells ;  slight  increase  of  Deiter's  cells. 

Later,  five  weeks  to  six  months.  Examination  showed  nodules  of  sclerosis  with 
marked  thickening  of  the  connective  tissue.  He  claims  to  have  tbnnd  none  of  the  char- 
acteristics considered  by  Leyden,  Joflfroy,  Strickler,  Schultze  and  Strlimpell  as  pathog- 
nomonic of  myelitis,  and  concluded  that  the  results  were  purely  those  of  a  mechanical 
lesion. 

Kahler  states,  as  in  peripheral  nerves,  so  in  the  spinal  cord,  a  moderate  pressure  is 
-enough  to  excite  a  break  in  conduction;  a  few  fibres  are  destroyed  in  such  cords,  and  we 
find  lacunar  changes,  distributed  in  the  form  of  nodnles. 

Do  the  connective  tissue  growth  changes  which  are  usually  found  at  the  site  of  the  com- 
jpression  lesion  necessarily  signify  the  inflammatory  character  of  the  lesion  f    It  is  not 

*  Zeit$chri/t  fUr  Heilkunde,  1882,  vol.  iii,  p.  187. 
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denied  that  we  osoally  find  a  sclerotic  condition  of  tl\e  coed  at  the  oompreased  site 
when  paralysis  has  existed  for  any  length  of  time.  A  glance  at  the  taholated  result  of 
post-mortem  findings  will  make  this  oondnsiy  e.  That  sach  is  the  ontoome  of  the  pro- 
cess is  beyond  dispute.  We  contend,  however,  that  the  presence  of  sclerotic  tissoe  in 
the  cord  is  no  proof  that  the  initial  lesion  was  neoeasarily  inflan^matory. 

We  have  seen,  moreover,  that  this  felloe's  various  processes. 

Zi^er  says  the  increase  of  connective  tissae  is  a  result  of  eveiy  process  of  softening ; 
that  connective  tissae  increase  characterizes  the  later  stage  of  every  process  of  degenera- 
tion; that  throughout  the  nerve  centres  destruction  of  nerve'tissue  by  processes,  degen- 
erative or  otherwisCi  is  invariably  foUowed  hy  increase  of  the  neuroglia. 

The  examination  in  the  great  nugority  of  these  cases  is  made  long  after  the  onset 
of  the  lesion.  We  then  find  only  the  result  of  the  process  which  has  produced  destruction. 
Ley  den,*  who  came  to  look  upon  the  lesion  as  identical  with  transverse  myelitis,  drew  his 
conclusions  almost  exclusively  from  old  findings,  and  these  as  shown  ore  identical  with 
those  following  myelitis.  Charcot's  case,  where  the  disease  was  cured  afi;er  one  year's 
duration,  and  where  two  years  subsequently  death  occurred,  the  end  at  the  compressed 
site  being  foun4  smaller  and  presenting  a  sclerotic  condition,  does  not  seem  to  ofier  any 
great  support  to  the  theory  that  the  original  lesion  was  inflammatory.  Michaud  him- 
self ofiers  but  one  case  as  the  strong  pillar  of  his  argument,  where  the  examination  was 
made  at  an  early  stage,  and  this  case  had  not  as  yet  given  evidence  of  paralysis. 

Erb  t  says  the  fact  that  in  not  a  few  cases  of  compression  of  the  cord  the  microeoope 
reveals  in  the  softened  mass  no  granule  cells,  no  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue, 
no  proliferation  of  the  nuclei,  but  only  swollen  and  disintegrated  nerve  elements,  q)eaks 
unmistakably  in  fiivor  of  the  view  that  the  process  is  sometimes  one  of  simple  sc^ten- 
ing. 

StrUmpell  %  contends  that  in  repeated  examinations  of  cords  compressed  fiom  spinal 
caries  he  has  never  found  signs  of  inflammatory  change.  He  refuses  it  upon  x>atbological 
grounds,  and  believes  that  there  is  nothing  found  histologically  that  cannot  be  accounted 
for  as  a  result  of  a  mechanical  lesion.  He  says:  *^We  must  maintain  against  the 
theory  generally  received  at  present,  on  the  ground  of  many  of  our  own  investigations. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  ground  for  referring  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  in  q[>ondy litis 
to  a  secondary  myelitis.  Such  a  'compression  myelitis '—that  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  spinal  cord  arising  from  the  pressure  as  such — is  to  be  rejected,  from  general 
pathological  reasons,  and  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  cord  also  shows  nothing 
which  points  to  an  inflammation,  or  what  may  not  be  entirely  the  result  of  mechanical 
compression.  If  we  make  examinations  of  hardened  sections  we  see  under  the  micro- 
scope no  signs  of  vascular  changes,  of  hy}>er»mia,  of  accumulation  of  cells  about  the 
vessels,  and  only  exceptionally  a  little  traumatic  hemorrhage ;  but  we  do  find,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  still  preserved  nerve  fibres,  other  fibres,  which  are  involved  in  the  disinte- 
gration or  are  already  destroyed.  If  the  destruction  of  nerve  tissue  has  advanced  to  a 
certain  degree,  then,  as  in  the  later  stages  of  all  similar  processes,  there  is  a  secondary 
involvement  of  the  connective  tissue.  Now  follows  an  increase  of  this,  and  we  find  in 
place  of  nerve  fibres,  firm  fibrous  tissue.'' 

What  inference  can  we  draw  from  reported  autopsies  f  In  examining  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  I  have  found  but  twenty-five  fairly  well  recorded  cases  of  pressure  paralysis  due 
to  spinal  caries,  among  which  are  cases  reported  by  Michaud,  Mathieu,  Eahler,  Bollet, 
Ogle,  Gibney  and  others.  From  a  careful  perusal  of  these  cases,  I  find  that  in  nearly 
all  mechanical  pressure  upon  the  cord  was  present  in  the  form  of  bone,  abscess  or  exnda- 

*  "  Klinik  der  Riickenmarks-Krankheiten/'  vol.  ii,  part  i,  p.  149. 

f  ZiemsDen,  vol.  xiii,  p.  469. 

t  "  Lehrbuch  der  8p.  Path,  and  Therapie  dor  inneren  Krank.,"  vol.  ii,  part  i,  p.  167. 
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tion  into  the  peri-doral  space.  .In  all  but  three  cases  the  condition  known  as  pacchy- 
meningitis  externa  caseosa  was  marked. 

In  eleven  cases  the  spinal  cord  was  converted  into  connective  tissue  at  the  site  of  the 
lesion.  In  four  cases  there  was  well  marked  evidence  of  inflammation^  shown  in  direct 
involvement  of  the  pia  mater.  In  three  of  these  four  cases  perforation  of  the  dura 
mater  had  occarred.  Simple  softening  of  the  cord  is  recorded  in  four  cases,  one  of 
which,  reported  by  Kahler,  showed  marked  ansemia,  together  with  softening.  Michand, 
in  his  memoir^  reports  but  five  cases  where  autopsies  were  made,  three  of  which  showed 
the  isclerotic  condition.  Of  the  two  remaining  cases,  his  report  of  the  autopsy  of  one 
refers  to  the  lesion  in  no  more  definite  terms  than  beginning  myelitis — no  attempt  being 
made  to  enter  into  detail.  The  one  remaining  case  showed  banning  interstitial  changes. 
In  this  case,  prior  to  death,  no  paralytic  symptoms  had  manifested  themselves. 

By  way  of  summary,  then,  we  have  shown — 

1.  We  have  present  a  simple  mechanical  pressure,  in  the  form  of  an  abscess  cavity, 
thickened  dura  or  bone. 

2.  The  inflammatory  process  is  invariably  a  limited  one,  the  inflammation  of  the 
dura  mater  being  limited  exactly  to  the  site  of  the  diseased  vertebrse,  showing  no  ten- 
dency to  extend  in  the  membrane — nature's  protection. 

3.  The  ventral  or  medullary  surfiice  of  the  dura  at  the  site  of  the  lesion  is  almost 
invariably  normal. 

4.  The  pressure  lesion  is  simply  a  mechanical  one,  manifesting  no  tendency  to  involve 
the  spinal  cord  through  any  inherent  specific  characters  of  the  carious  process — a  simple 
bland  mechanical  lesion,  and  the  damage  it  does  commensurate  with  the  pressure 
exerted. 

5.  Pathological  examinations  have,  in  the  vast  majority  of  eases,  necessarily  been 
limited  to  old  cases  where  the  lesion  had  existed  for  a  very  considerable  period,  and 
such  examinatioos  usually  reveal  the  cord  largely  converted  into  connective  tissue  at 
the  site  of  the  lesion. 

6.  The  presence  of  sclerotic  tissue  at  the  site  of  compression  is  no  evidence  that  the 
original  lesion  was  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  since  it  is  a  well-established  pathological 
law  that  throughout  the  nerve  centres  destruction  of  nerve  tissue  by  processes,  d^ener- 
ative  or  otherwise,  is  invariably  followed  by  increaae  of  connective  tissue. 

7.  Experimental  physiology  gives  no  evidence  of  an  inflammatory  lesion  following 
experimental  compression  of  the  spinal  cord — microscopical  examination  of  same  show- 
ing a  few  granular  cells,  swollen  axis  cylinders,  and  evidence  of  destruction  of  same, 
together  with  foci  of  traumatic  hemorrhage — changes  identical  with  those  observed  by 
Kahler,  StrUmpell  and  others,  at  the  site  of  recent  compression  of  the  human  spinal 
cord.  We  do  not  find  signs  of  vascular  changes ;  of  accumulation  of  cells  about  the 
vessels  and  in  the  connective  tissue ;  in  other  words,  no  evidence  of  those  pathological 
changes  which  are  considered  pathognomonic  of  inflammatory  change. 

8.  Finally,  a  careful  revision  of  the  pathological  findings  of  carefully  reported  cases 
reveals  to  us,  in  the  light  of  recent  pathological  knowledge,  but  a  veiy  few  cases  (4) 
where  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  lesion  to  have  been  inflammatory.  The  suppura- 
tive carious  process  in  these  cases  had  been  a  veiy  virulent  one,  and  the  pia  mater  had 
become  involved.    In  three  of  the  cases  the  dura  mater  had  been  perforated. 

Mechanical  interference  with  the  circulation  of  the  spinal  cord  as  a  direct  cause  of  certain 
forms  of  paralysis  complicating  spinal  caries.  Whatever  claim  there  is  to  consider  myelitis 
as  the  active  lesion  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  there  certainly  is  a  large  class  which  it  is 
folly  to  classify  as  due  to  myelitis  or  to  the  more  profound  mechanical  lesion  already 
described.  Those  accustomed  to  see  many  cases  of  paralysis  of  Pott's  disease  will  readily 
lecaU  patients  who  recover  the  use  of  their  paralyzed  members  with  a  rapidity  out  of 
all  keeping  with  any  pathological  lesion  which  has  produced  inflammatory  changes. 

Vol.  in--24. 
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even  thongh  the  latter  have  been  of  short  duration;  out  of  all  keeping,  too,  with  m 
destructive  mechanical  lesion,  be  it  bone  or  abscess,  or  thickened  dura.  How  frequentlj 
do  we  see  immediately  upon  the  institution  of  treatment  in  the  form  of  thorough  and 
efficient  support,  a  paralysis  begin  to  disappear.  Frequently  within  twenty-four  hoon 
there  is  an  increaaed  muscular  control  which  rapidly  marches  on  to  complete  restoim- 
tion  of  normal  power.  Tuesday,  August  30th,  I  applied  a  support  to  a  little  patient 
who  had  been  paralyzed  in  the  lower  extremities  for  ten  days.  There  was  complete 
motor  paralysis;  sensation  but  slightly  affected.  August  31st,  the  day  following  the 
application  of  the  support,  he  was  able  to  stand.  Inflammatory  lesions,  destructive 
mechanical  lesions,  stand  unable  to  satisfy  the  mind  with  any  rational  explanation. 

Nearly  all  writers  upon  the  subject  have  recc^nized  this  large  class,  and  alao  recog- 
nized the  failure  of  the  commonly  accepted  lesions  to  explain  it.  Some  have  aaseited 
that  they  were  due  to  circulatory  disturbances,  but  dismissed  the  subject  with  but  an 
allusion  to  it.  That  the  paralytic  symptoms  in  these  cases  are  of  the  nature  of  reflex 
paralysis  is  by  no  means  probable — ^this  brought  about  by  vasomotor  ischsemia,  Brown- 
Sequard's  theoiy  of  reflex  paralysis,  is  by  no  means  probable.  Many  authorities  are 
skeptical  as  to  the  existence  even  of  reflex  paralysis,  and  in  the  words  of  a  well-known 
writer,  here  ^*  a  vigorous  scientific  imagination  has  contributed  much  more  than  obser- 
vation has  supplied.''  To  offer  the  theory  of  ^'  reflex  paralysis''  as  an  explanaticMi  of 
ihe  class  of  cases  alluded  to,  in  a  lesion  so  grave  as  spinal  caries,  is,  I  think,  as  useless  as 
it  is  unsdentiflc. 

In  direct  interference  with  the  circulation  we  believe,  lies  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Experimental  physiology  teaches  us  that  interference  with  the  blood  supply  of  the 
cord  causes  paralysis.  When  the  aorta  is  compressed  motor  and  sensory  paralysis  imme- 
diately occur.  Gull,  Rombeig,  Leyden,  .Tutsscheck  and  others  have  reported  Wuch 
cases.  When  the  aorta  is  gradually  compressed,  the  paralysis  advances  correspondin^y 
slow.  We  anticipate  the  question,  is  not  the  paralysis  in  these  cases  due  to  shnt^ang 
off  the  blood  supply  from  the  peripheral  muscles  and  nerves?  That  the  paralysis  is 
largely  due  to  the  shutting  off  the  blood  supply  to  the  spinal  cord,  has  been  shown  by 
Kussmaul  and  Tenner,  and  later  by  Schiffer.  Ehrlich  and  Brieger*  found  that  after 
temporary  ligation  of  the  aorta,  by  which  the  cord  was  deprived  of  blood  for  half  an 
hour,  the  gray  matter  and  anterior  roots  were  markedly  affected  and  decided  paralytic 
symptoms  were  present. 

Erbf  says  it  is  plain  that  mechanical  pressure  upon  the  cord  may  produce  ischaemia 
in  a  corresponding  portion.  How  do  disturbances  of  the  circulation  occur?  Here  it  is 
important  to  direct  attention  to  certain  well-established  anatomical  points.  The  ^»inal 
cord  is  completely  insulated  by  means  of  the  surrounding  spinal  fluid.  It  hangs  sus- 
pended in  a  canal  of  vastly  greater  diameter  than  the  cord  itself.  It  receives  its  blood 
supply  from  the  vertebral  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  >iz. ,  the  anterior  and  posterior 
spinal  arteries,  both  of  which  run  down  the  cord  in  rather  a  tortuous  course.  The 
anterior  spinal  artery  is  the  laiger.  This  artery  is  unusually  long,  and  it  is  a  well-estab- 
lished law  that  the  blood  pressure  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  vesaeL 
I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  here  from  Moxon,^  whose  obsen'ations  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  subject  He  says :  "  The  supply  of  this  important  part  (referring  more 
especially  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cord)  becomes  one  of  nature's  difficulties.  How  does 
she  meet  it?    The  difficulty  is  overcome  by  little  reinforcing  arteries  which  are  sent  in 


*  ZeiUchf.  Klin,  Med.^  1884,  vol.  vii,  supplement,  p.  155. 
f  Ziemssen,  Vol.  xiii,  p.  284. 

X  *'The  Croonian  Lectures  on  the  Inflnenoe  of  the  Circulation  on  the  Nervous  System." 
Lancet,  April  2d,  1881. 
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fiom  the  inferior  thyroid,  interoostals,  lumbar,  ilio-Inmbar  and  lateral  sacral  arteries, 
throtigh  the  intervertebral  foramina.  These  little  arteries  coarse  along  tiie  spinal  nerve 
TootB  and  reinforce  the  blood  sapply  which  comes  down  firom  the  brain.  The  nerve  roots 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  pass  out  at  once  through  their  respective  foramina.  In  the 
middle  and  lower  portions  of  the  cord,  the  nerves  run  some  distance  along  the  surface 
before  making  their  exit.  The  length  of  the  little  reinforcing  vessels  varies  with  the 
length  of  the  corresponding  nerves.'' 

We  know,  also,  that  the  central  part  of  the  cord  receives  its  blood  supply  fiom  arteries 
passing  fiom  the  main  trunk  through  the  anterior  median  fissure.  What  is  true,  also, 
of  inoompleteness  of  anastomosis  in  the  brain  is,  also,  in  great  measure,  true  of  that  in 
the  cord. 

Farther,  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  lesion  of  the  cord  in  pressure  paralysis 
is  usually  superficial,  and  the  arteries  which  supply  the  cord  are  necessarily  placed  at  a 
great  mechanical  disadvantage  by  being  placed  ou  the  surface  of  the  cord  and  nerves. 

With  these  anatomical  points  in  view,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  pressure  would 
interfere  with  the  circulation. 

The  intervertebral  foramina  are,  as  we  know,  usually  at  the  site  of  the  lesioi^  flUed  with 
injlammatorjf  or  exudative  material.  This  \a  common  even  at  an  early  stage  of  the  carious  dis- 
ease.   We  have  tiius  the  nerves,  and  consequently  the  arteries,  subjected  to  this  pressure. 

Again,  as  the  arteries  i»ss  with  the  nerves  through  the  dura  mater,  they  are  again 
subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  inflammatory  thickening  of  this  membrane. 

Further,  microscopical  examination  of  the  minute  arteries  show  their  walls  thickened 
by  the  inflammatory  process.  Add  to  this  the  course  of  the  vessel  running  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  cord,  and  the  slight  pressure  fix>m  a  thickened  dura,  or  fiom  the  pressure  of 
an  abscess  in  a  canal  already  narrowed  by  deformity,  and  an  imperfect  circulation  is  but 
A  natural  conclusion. 

£rb  says  if  interference  with  the  circulation  of  the  cord  reaches  a  certain  degree  of 
intensity  and  duration,  ischemic  necrosis  and  softening  are  induced.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  outflow  of  blood  is  hindered  by  the  compression,  we  have  hemorrhage  from  venous 
engorgement.  The  white  matter  is  the  first  to  sufier — ^the  gray  matter  persists,  its  blood 
supply  being  derived,  not  from  the  periphery,  but  from  the  vessels  of  the  longitudinal 


We  have  thus  demonstrated,  in  support  of  a  circulatory  cause  being  a  common  one, 
producing  pressure  paralysis,  the  following : — 

1.  Loss  of  blood  supply  to  the  spinal  cord  produces  motor  and  sensory  paralysis. 
This  is  the  result  of  experimental  physiology  to  that  end. 

2.  Increasing  interference  with  blood  supply  to  the  cord  produces  graduaUy  increasing 
paralysis. 

3.  The  blood  supply  of  the  cord  depends  largely  upon  the  reinforcing  branches  which 
pass  through  the  intervertebral  arteries. 

4.  These  arteries  course  over  the  surface  of  the  cord. 

5.  The  symptoms  of  this  form  of  paralysis  arise  fit>m  afiection  of  the  anterior  rather 
than  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cord,  of  the  superficial  rather  than  the  deep,  and  the 
pathological  findings  sustain  the  clinical  picture. 

6.  We  have  fhrther  shown  that  the  result  of  interference  with  the  blood  supply  may 
be  in  all  degrees  from  partial  impcurment  of  faction  to  complete  ischsemic  softening. 

7.  This  form  of  paralysis  complicates  a  lesion  when  there  are  inflammatory  products 
jessing  upon  the  nerves  and  arteries  coursing  through  the  intervertebral  canals. 

8.  The  clinical  picture  of  the  vast  majority  of  these  cases  is  satisfactorily  explained 
by  the  variance  of  the  vascular  mechanism. 

Is  it,  I  ask,  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  lack  of  nutrition  consequent  upon  the 
hiterference  with  the  blood  supply  may  be  sufficient  to  interfere  with  nerve  tissue  per- 
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forming  its  fanctioti  in  originating  and  transmitting  impolses  without  neoeeaarily  bein^ 
sufficient  to  lead  to  its  complete  disorganization  ? 

Finally,  our  researches  have  led  us  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

Ist  The  lesion  producing  pressure  paralysis  is,  in  certain  cases,  of  an  inflammatmy 
character,  a  true  myelitis,  manifest  in  either  the  parenchymatous  or  interstitial  form. 
Clinically,  there  are  cases  which  progress  rather  rapidly  and  manifest  the  active  symp- 
toms of  myelitis.  The  dura  mater  is  frequently  perforated,  and  in  the  intensity  <^  tlie 
process  the  pia  mater  is  apt  to  hecome  involved. 

2d.  The  vast  majority  of  cases,  however,  we  believe  are  due  to  a  mechanical  lesion, 
of  which  the  circulatory  cause  is  but  a  variety,  and  that  this  in  the  future  is  to  be  made 
the  basis  of  pathology,  and  will  merit  the  place  held  by  the  inflammatory  theory  of 
to-day.  This,  I  think,  we  have  demonstrated  (torn  a  pathological  standpoint,  supported 
it  by  experimental  physiology  and  corroborated  it  by  clinical  manifestations. 

The  following  case,  which  came  under  our  ohservation,  is  interesting,  as  showing  well 
one  of  the  varieties  of  this  lesion :  Male,  set.  nine  yeais;  fiunily  history  good;  £EU;her  and 
mother  still  living  and  welL  No  brothers  or  sisters ;  no  hereditaiy  phthisical  or  syphilitic 
evidence  attainable.  In  November,  1881,  at  the  age  of  thpee  years,  he  fell,  striking  upon 
his  back.  Soon  afterward  he  began  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  back,  localized  over  the 
lower  lumbar  region,  worse  after  walking  and  exercise.  The  disability  increased  rapidly 
and  he  was  removed  to  the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Cripples,  December  10th,  1881. 

Upon  admission  examination  showed  slight  fullness  of  lumbar  region,  rather  laige 
and  somewhat  tympanitic  abdomen,  inability  to  bend  the  spinal  column,  '*  stooping 
stiffly ''  to  pick  up  objects  from  the  floor.  No  paralysis  of  motion  or  sensation ;  great 
pain  upon  motion,  localized  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  diagnosis  of  lumbar  caries 
was  made,  and  a  spinal  support  applied,  which  gave  the  patient  great  reliefl  Patient 
remained  in  the  hospital  one  year,  during  which  time  a  psoas  ahscess  (left)  formed,  which 
was  aspirated.  At  the  end  of  one  year  patient  was  discharged  improved.  He  was  re- 
admitted June  17th,  1884,  still  showing  no  paralytic  symptoms.  A  slight  angular  defor- 
mity was  now  distinctly  noticeable  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  column.  Early 
in  Januaiy,  1885,  patient  complained  of  pain  about  the  region  of  the  left  knee  joint,  which 
continued  while  he  remained  in  the  hospital.  About  this  time  paresis  of  the  lower 
extremities  began  to  develop,  and  increased  rather  rapidly,  and  soon  it  became  impossible 
for  him  to  stand.  At  first  constant  trembling  of  the  legs  was  present,  which  after  a  while 
subsided.     He  was  dischaiged  Alay  20th,  1886,  with  almost  complete  paraplegia. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  admitted  into  Randall's  Island  Hospital.  It  is  impossible  to 
obtain  here  a  history  more  complete  than  that  the  lower  extremities  were  completely 
paralyzed,  with  marked  atrophy  of  same  until  death,  which  occurred  November  25tb, 
1886;  death  apparently  due  to  exhaustion  (sepsis). 

Autopsy  made  twelve  hours  after  death.  Body  markedly  emaciated,  most  marked 
in  the  lower  extremities;  oedema  of  feet  and  legs.  A  sinus  was  found  over  the  left 
gluteal  region,  1 }  inches  from  the  anus,  also  another  over  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 
Both  communicated  with  a  common  abscess  cavity  about  the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg,  which 
was  found  in  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  Heart  and  lungs  normal.  Liver,  spleen 
and  kidneys  showed  slight  amyloid  degeneration,  most  marked  in  the  liver.  Stomach 
and  intestines  normal.     Brain  not  examined. 

SPECIMEN. 

Examination  of  the  spinal  column  showed  caries  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar 
vertebrse,  with  fungoid  implication  of  the  intervening  intervertebral  substance.  The 
bodies  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebne  are  partially  destroyed  and  broteen  down 
into  several  pieces.  The  bodies  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  third  lumbar  vertebne  are  in  a 
condition  of  beginning  caries.    The  dura  mater,  at  a  point  opposite  the  diseased  ver- 
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tebne,  is  thickened  aod  covered  externally  with  a  layer  of  carious  pus.  The  thickening 
is  limited  \o  the  site  of  the  carions  disease  of  the  yertebrse,  and  appears  to  encircle  only 
the  central  half  of  the  spinal  cord  and  canda  equina.  The  internal  or  medullary  surface 
of  the  dura  is  smooth  and  apparently  normal.  The  anterior  vertebral  ligament  is 
defctroyed  at  a  point  opposite  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  The  opening  formed  by  the 
destractdon  of  this  anterior  ligament  leads  to  a  pus  cavity,  the  walls  of  which  are  par- 
tially formed  by  the  diseased  bones.  In  the  recent  state  this  cavity  contained  about 
three  drachms  of  carious  pus. 

Microscopical  Examination. — Examination  of  the  vertebrw  gives  well-marked  evidence 
of  caries.  The  dura  mater  at  the  site  of  the  lesion  is  markedly  thickened  and  in  the 
oondition  of  pacchy  meningitis  externa  caseoaa.  The  external  layers  of  the  diseased  portion 
are  infiltrated  with  numerous  granulation  cells,  and  there  are  also  nodules,  apparently  of 
a  tabeicular  character,  but  careful  examination  fails  to  detect  either  bacilli  or  giant  oell& 
Spinal  Cord. — The  cauda  equina  is  partially  surrounded  by  the  thickened  and 
diseased  membrane.  Cross  section  of  same  shows  destruction  of  some  of  the  nerve  fibres. 
Many  of  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  cauda  equina,  upon  piercing  the  diseased  dura  mater, 
pass  directly  into  the  caseous,  thickening  on  its  external  surface  and  are  lost  in  same. 
Hxamiiiation  of  sections  of  nerves  just  at  point  of  passage  through  the  thickened  dura 
.  shows  the  thickening  of  the  endo-  and  perineurium  and  destruction  of  nerve  fibres,  many 
of  the  latter  being  totally  destroyed  and  replaced^  by  connective  tissue.  Sections  of 
the  spinal  cord  give  evidence  of  ascending  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns.  In 
the  lumbar  region  the  degeneration  involves  the  postero-median  and  postero-lateral  col- 
nmns.  In  the  upper  dorsal  region  the  columns  of  Goll  only  are  degenerated.  Changes 
in  the  first  cerebellar  column  are  but  slightly  marked. 

Unfortunately  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  was  not  obtained,  and  thus  we  were  deprived 
of  tracing  the  dianges  above  the  upper  dorsal  region. 

This  case  is  instructive  in  showing  a  compression  lesion  situated  so  low.  I  have 
failed,  in  my  researches,  to  find  a  similar  case  reported  where  the  lesion  was  due  to  cari- 
ons involvement.  A  nnmber  of  cases  where  the  compression  of  the  cauda  equina  occurred 
from  tumors.  Among  those  who  have  reported  such  cases  may  be  mentioned  Simon,* 
Fisher,  t  and  Graves.  { 


A  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  CON- 
CERNING THE  INFECTIOUS  NATURE  OF  TRAUMATIC  TETANUS. 

RAPPORT    PRELIMINAIRB    DBS    RECHERCHES    EXP^RIMENTALES    SUR    LA 
NATURE  INFECTIEUSE  DU  TfeTANOS  TRAUMATIQUE. 

BIN  VORLAUriGER  BERIGHT  tJBER  EXPERIMENTALB  UNTERSUCHUNGEN  DEB  INFBC- 
TIOSEN  NATUR  DBS  TRAUMATI8CHEN  TETANUS. 

BT  EDWARD  ORAM  SHAKESPEARE,  A.M.,  1C.D., 
Of  Philadelphim,  U.  &  A ;  Pftthologist  to  the  PhiladalphU  Hoapital,  etc. 

On  the  five  pages  immediately  following  the  details  of  experiments  are  tabulated, 
for  more  convenient  reference. 

•Arehivf,  Ptyeh,  u.  Ntrvenkr.,  V,  p.  114,  1874. 

t  Trantaetiont  Prov.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Assn.,  1882,  x,  p.  203. 

X  Tran9aeHont  Path.  Soc,  Lond.,  1875,  76,  xxvii,  p.  19. 
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BESUMi  OF  RESULTS. 

First  Series, — Eight  rabbits  were  inoculated  sub  dura  from  the  medulla  of  a  horse 
dead  from  traumatic  tetanus. 

The  first  rabbit  showed  the  first  symptoms  of  tetanus  within  15  hours,  and  died  in 
tetanic  convulsions  within  48  hours  after  inocolation.  Both  the  period  of  incubation 
and  that  of  death  became  markedly  shortened  in  continuing  the  inoculations  fr6m  rabbit 
to  rabbit. 

Second  Series. — Four  rabbits  were  inoculated  sub  dura  from  the  same  medulla  of 
tetanic  horse.  The  first  rabbit  showed  the  first  symptoms  of  tetanus  within  20  hours 
and  died  within  46  hours  after  inoculation.  Continuing  the  inoculations  from  rabbit  to 
rabbit,  the  period  of  incubation  and  of  death  shortened. 

Third  Series, — Four  rabbits  were  inoculated  sub  dura  fiom  the  medulla  of  the  same 
hcn-se  after  it  had  been  kept  on  ice  24  hours.  The  first  rabbit  showed  the  first  symp- 
toms in  24  hours,  and  died  in  48  hours  after  inoculation.  Continuing  the  inoculations 
&om  rabbit  to  rabbit,  the  period  of  incubation  and  of  death  became  shortened. 

Fourth  Series, — Three  rabbits,  in  series,  were  inoculated  sub  dura  from  the  medulla 
of  a  mule  which  had  died  of  traumatic  tetanus,  with  the  same  l-esults  as  in  the  previous 
series. 

Fifth  Series. — Seven  rabbits  were  inoculated  under  the  skin  fiom  the  medulla  of  the 
horse  above  mentioned  (either  into  subcutaneous  or  intermuscular  tissue  of  the  back). 
One  died  within  18  hours  and  one  within  10  days,  but  neither  of  them  showed  any  signs 
of  tetanus,  either  externally  or  internally.  A  rabbit  inoculated  sub  dura  from  the 
medulla  of  the  latter  on  August  15th  is  stLU  (September  4th)  living  and  quite  well. 
The  rest  remained  well. 

Sixth  Series. — A  rabbit  which  had  been  inoculated  under  the  skin  eight  days  prior 
-was  inoculated  sub  dum  from  the  last  rabbit  of  the  third  series.  It  became  ill  and 
died  promptly  of  tetanus  in  the  shortened  period. 

A  rabbit  inoculated  sub  dura  fix)m  its  medulla  showed  signs  of  tetanus  within  20 
hours,  but  did  not  die  until  five  days  after  inoculation. 

Seventh  Series. — Six  rabbits  were  inoculated  sub  dura  with  emulsions  of  the  spinal 
cords  of  tetanic  rabbits  which  had  been  treated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which 
Fsasteur  employs  for  the  attenuation  of  the  virus  of  hydrophobia,  during  periods  varying 
between  three  and  fifteen  days.  Five  of  these  died  of  marked  tetanus,  the  symptoms 
appearing  and  death  occurring  within  periods  longer  than  those  of  the  corresponding 
rabbits  from  which  the  cords  had  been  obtained,  and  usually  proportional  to  the  length 
of  time  in  which  the  cord  had  been  drying.  One  of  the  six  showed  doubtful  signs  of 
tetanus,  but  nevertheless  very  promptly  died. 

Eighth  Series. — A  rabbit  was  inoculated  sub  dura  with  the  medulla  of  the  rabbit 
which  had  died  after  inoculation  with  the  cord  which  had  been  15  days  drying,  and  it 
showed  the  first  signs  of  tetanus  in  40  hours,  and  died  in  tetanic  convulsions  seven  days 
after  inoculation. 

A  rabbit  was  inoculated  sub  dura  with  cord  which  had  been  drying  14  days,  and  it 
died  of  tetanus  in  20  hours.  A  rabbit  and  a  cow  were  inoculated  sub  dura  from  its 
medulla,  and  the  former  died  of  marked  tetanus,  while  the  latter  died  without  marked 
symptoms.  (From  the  autopsy,  it  is  probable  that  death  was  caused  by  iiyury  to  the 
brain. ) 

A  young  rabbit  was  inoculated  sub  dura,  August  27th,  ftom  the  cow's  medulla,  and 
died  within  16  hours,  but  showed  no  signs  of  tetanus. 

A  rabbit  was  inoculated  sub  dura  from  its  medulla,  and  is  still  living  (September 
4th),  with  no  signs  of  illness. 

Ninth  Series, — ^Three  rabbits  were  inoculated  sub  dura,  September  Ist,  from  cords 
which  had  been  drying,  respectively,  23,  27  and  28  days  (the  three  oldest  cords  used  in 
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the  seventh  series).  Those  inocolated  with  the  23-  and  28-da7  cords  showed  no  signs 
of  illness  up  to  the  afternoon  of  September  4th.  The  one  inoculated  with  the  27-day 
cord  for  the  first  time  showed  stiff  jaws  and  ate  but  little  on  afternoon  of  September  4th. 

Tenth  Series, — ^Three  well  rabbits  which  had  been  inoculated  under  the  skin, 
August  18th,  were  inoculated  sub  dura,  September  1st,  with  the  same  cords  as  above, 
viz.,  23-,  27-  and  28-day  cords.  That  of  23-day  cord  found  dead  next  day,  but  had  no 
signs  of  tetanus,  either  externally  or  internally.  That  of  28  days  had  stiff  jaws  and 
would  not  eat  for  the  first  time  on  afternoon  of  September  4th.  That  of  27  days 
showed  no  signs  of  illness  up  to  September  4th  inclusive. 

Eleventh  Series, — ^Three  rabbits  were  inoculated  sub  dura,  August  31st,  from  cultures 
from  the  horse's  medulla  which  had  been  started  August  1st.  One  rabbit  remained 
quite  well  up  to  the  afternoon  of  September  4th.  One  showed  slight  signs  of  tetanus 
September  2d,  which  continued  througli  September  3d  and  4th.  One  showed  slight 
signs  of  tetanus  September  3d,  which  continued  through  September  4th. 

Thjodflh  Series, — A  trial  attempt  was  kindly  made  for  m'e  by  Dr.  L.  Wolff,  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  isolate  a  ptomaine  from  the  brain,  medulla  and  cord  of  the  above-mentioned 
mule  and  cow. 

The  method  of  Stass-Otto  was  more  or  less  closely  followed.  The  product  obtained 
from  the  mule  was  iigected  into  two  rabbits  under  the  skin  of  the  back.  Within 
twenty  minutes  they  became  very  ill,  slightly  paralyzed,  and  very  restless,  with  much 
difficulty  of  breathing,  but  had  no  trismus  or  decided  convulsions.  They  entirely 
recovered  in  six  hours. 

The  product  obtained  from  the  cow  produced  but  little  and  only  veiy  transient 
effect. 

Note. — The  autopsies  of  the  tetanic  animals  showed  intense  congestion  of  the  lungs 
and  trachea  and  of  the  kidneys.  Sometimes  congestion,  but  oftentimes  none  at  all,  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  central  nervous  system.  Only  in  one  (the  cow)  was  there  any  indi- 
cation of  injury  or  local  inflammation  at  the  seat  of  inoculation. 

Some  of  the  series  of  experiments  are  still  in  progress,  and  only  the  results  already 
obtained  are  announced.  Upward  of  fifty  inoculations  have  already  been  made, 
including  control  experiments.  'Two  methods  of  inoculation  have  been  employed. 
Intracranial  inoculations,  after  the  method  of  Pasteur  in  the  case  of  rabies,  and  sub- 
cutaneous or  intermuscular  injections  by  means  of  hypodermic  syringes.  The  inocula- 
tions were  always  made  under  thorough  antiseptic  precautions  and  with  sterilized 
instruments.  In  none  of  the  experiments  was  there  any  sign  of  accidental  infection, 
such  as  suppuration,  etc  The  material  used  for  inoculation  was,  in  general,  obtained 
from  the  medulla  or  the  spinal  cord,  and  cultures  in  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  flesh, 
glycerine-agar,  as  recommended  by  Roux  for  the  culture  of  tubercle  bacilli.  The 
tetanus  material  was  taken,  under  aseptic  precautions,  from  a  horse  and  a  mule, 
dead  of  traumatic  tetanus,  in  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  brain  medulla  and  cord  being  removed  one  and  three  hours  respectively, 
post-mortem,  and  immediately  kept  on  ice  until,  used.  The  inoculation  material  was, 
in  general,  prepared  in  the  following  manner :  a  small  piece  of  the  medulla  or  cord  was 
thoroughly  rubbed  in  sterilized  distilled  water;  after  the  solid  particles  were  allowed 
for  a  few  minutes  to  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  opalescent  emulsion  thus 
obtained  was  drawn  off  by  means  of  sterilized  pipettes  and  placed  in  small  sterilized 
vials  until  used,  never  having  been  thus  kept  longer  than  three  hours  before  inocula- 
tion.   Eight  control  experiments  were  made. 

Conclusions  drawn  from  the  author's  i>erBonal  researches : — 

1.  Traumatic  tetanus  of  the  horse  and  mule  is,  at  least  sometimes,  if  not  always,  an 
infectious  disease  transmittible  to  other  animals,  and,  therefore,  possibly  also  to  man; 
and  during  the  progress  of  this  disease  a  vims  is  elaborated  and  multiplied,  which  is 
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capable  of  producing  the  same  infectioas  disease  in  some  other  animals,  when  placed 
beneath  the  dnra  mater  of  the  cerebrum. 

2.  This  virus  is  contained  in  the  medulla  and  spinal  marrow  of  the  animal  suffering 
with  the  disease.  It  is,  like  the  virus  of  hydrophobia,  capable  of  being  strengthened 
in  virulency  by  inoculation  sub  dura  cerebri  from  rabbit  to  rabbit,  and,  like  the  virus 
of  hydrophobia,  is  capable  of  attenuation  by  exposure  for  a  sufficient  time  to  the  action 
of  the  diy  air  at  a  temperate  or  summer  heat;  and,  still  again,  like  the  rabic  virus,  ita 
effects  are  far  more  intense  when  the  virus  is  inserted  beneath  the  dura  mater  cerebri 
than  when  injected  beneath  the  skin  or  between  the  muscles  of  the  back. 

3.  The  author  reserves  his  conclusions  concerning  a  prophylactic  effect  of  inocula- 
tions of  the  attenuated  virus  until  the  completion  of  experiments  which  are  at  present 
in  progress. 

Conclusions  drawn  from  the  author's  experiments  when  correlated  with  those  of 
Nioolayer,  Carle  and  Ratone,  Roeenbach,  Ferrari,  FlUgge,  et  al : — 

Traumatic  tetanus  of  the  lower  animals  and  of  man,  at  least  sometimes,  possibly 
always,  is  a  specific  infectious  disease,  due- to  the  action  of  a  specific  infectious  virus 
which  exists  in  the  tissues  at  the  seat  of  infection,  in  the  blood  and  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
nervous  system. 

In  view  of  the  experimental  evidence  which  we  possess  at  present,  and  of  many 
nnassailable  observations  of  many  surgeons  and  veterinarians,  there  seems  to  be  ample 
warrant  for  the  admission  that  not  infrequently  tetanus  in  man  is  acquired  directly  and 
indirectly  from  some  of  the  domestic  animals  which  surround  him,  notably  the  horse. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Lester  Curtis  said  that  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Berliner  KUntsche 
Wochensckryft  he  had  noticed  an  article  describing  two  fatal  cases  of  tetanus  in  the 
human  subject  The  first  of  these  was  that  of  a  man  who  contracted  tetanus  from  a 
splinter  under  the  nail  while  rolling  tenpin&  Portions  of  this  splinter  were  thrust 
into  the  skin  of  guinea  pigs  and  resulted  always  in  tetanua 

The  other  waa  that  of  a  boy  who  thrust  a  small  stone  under  the  skin  of  the  foot 
while  barefooted.  Portions  of  the  earth  from  the  playground  inserted  under  the 
akin  of  rabbits  resulted  in  tetanus. 

The  observer  found  two  bacterial  forms  in  the  blood  of  the  patient  and  the 
infected  animals ;  one  of  these  was  an  ordinary  micrococcus,  and  seemed  to  be  that  of 
putrefaction;  the  other  was  a  small  rod  bacterium,  not  very  minutely  described.  The 
latter  form  he  thinks  to  be  the  agent  in  producing  tetanus.  But  the  active  agent  he 
thinks  was  a  ptomaine  which  has  been  before  described  and  named  tetanin. 

Cultures  were  made  of  this  rod  form,  and  tetanus  resulted  frt)m  inoculation  of  this 
culture,  though  the  methods  are  not  given  in  the  paper. 

Dr.  Lewis  P.  Bush,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  asked  the  question  whether  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Shakespeare  did  not  prove  that  tetanus  was  not  communicated 
l^  mere  contact  of  animal  to  animal — inasmuch  as  hypodermic  ii^ection  failed  to 
produce  tetanic  symptoms — ^but  only  when-  the  substance  taken  from  the  spinal  cord 
is  ejected  beneath  the  dura  mater  of  the  brain. 

To  which  Dr.  Shakespeare  replied  that  although  his  experiments  seemed  to 
admit  of  that  conclusion,  in  Europe  the  hypodermic  ii^ection  did  produce  tetanus, 
as  reported. 
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Dr.  ViOTOE  C.  Vaughan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  read  a  paper  on — 

TYROTOXICON :  ITS  NATURE,  TTS  CHEMISTRY,  AND  *ITS  ACTION 

UPON  ANIMALS. 

TYROTOXICON ;   SA  Jf  ATURB,  SA  CHIMIE,  ET   SON  ACTION  SUR  LES  ANIMAUX. 
TYROTOXICON:  SEIN  WESEN, SEINE  CHEMIE  UND  WIRKUNG  AUF  THIERS. 

In  1885  the  writer  annonnced  the  discovery  in  poisonous  cheese  of  a  ptomain,  which 
produced  upon  man  symptoms  identical  with  those  observed  in  peisons  who  ate  of  the 
cheese.*  Since  that  time,  aided  by  my  laboratory  assistants,  Messrs.  F.  G.  Novy  and 
K  y.  Riker,  I  have  continued  the  study  of  this  poison,  with  the  results  to  be  given  in 
this  paper. 

In  November,  1885,  a  student  brought  me  a  bottle  of  milk  which  had  stood  tightly 
closed,  with  a  glass  stopper,  for  about  six  months.  From  this  I  isolated  tyrotoxioon  by 
the  method  which  had  been  employed  with  the  cheese.  It  was  presumed  that  this 
milk  was  normal  in  composition  when  first  obtained  ;  but  of  this  we  could  not  be 
certain.! 

I  then  put  several  gallons  of  normal  milk  in  perfectly  clean  bottles  wit^  glass  stop- 
pers, and  allowed  these  to  stand  in  my  work  room.  From  time  to  time  a  bottle  was 
opened  and  a  test  for  tyrotozicon  was  made.  These  tests  were  followed  by  negative 
results,  until  about  three  months  after  the  experiment  was  begun.  I  t^en  succeeded 
in  getting  the  poison  from  one  of  the  bottles.  The  method  of  testing  for  it  was  as  fol- 
lows :  The  coagulated  milk  was  filtered  through  heavy  Swedish  filter  paper.  The  fil- 
trate, which  was  colorless  and  strongly  add,  was  rendered  feebly  alkaline  by  the  addi- 
tion of  potassium  hydrate,  then  agitated  with  ether.  After  separation  the  ethereal 
layer  was  removed  with  a  pipette,  allowed  to  run  through  a  dry  filter  paper  to  remove 
a  flocculent,  white  substance  which  floated  in  it^  and  then  allowed  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously. If  necessary,  this  residue  was  dissolved  in  water  and  again  extracted  with 
ether.  On  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  the  tyrotoxioon  was  recognized  by  its  crystalline 
appearance,  by  placing  a  small  bit  upon  the  end  of  the  tongue,  and  by  its  effects  upon 
animals,  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

In  June,  1886,  I  obtained  tyrotoxicon  from  some  ice  cream  which  had  seriously 
affected  all  who  had  eaten  of  it.^  This  cream  had  been  flavored  with  vanilla»  and  the 
ill  effects  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fiavoring,  some  of  which,  fortunately, 
remained  in  the  bottle,  and  was  sent  to  me  along  with  the  cream.  As  the  surest 
means  of  deciding  whether  or  not  the  vanilla  extract  was  poisonous,  Mr.  Novy  and  I 
each  took  thirty  drops  of  it.  No  ill  results  following  this,  Mr.  Novy  took  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  more,  with  no  results.  This  settled  the  question  of  the  poisonous  nature  of 
the  vanilla  more  satis&ctorily  than  could  have  been  done  by  a  chemical  analysis. 
Moreover,  it  confirmed  the  views  of  Preuase,  who,  some  years  ago,  from  experiments 
with  vanillin  and  vanilla  extracts,  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  popular  belief  that 
poisoning  from  vanilla  cream  is  due  to  the  flavoring  is  erroneous.  J  Tyrotoxicon  has 
been  found  not  only  in  vanilla  cream,  but  in  that  flavored  with  chocolate  and  lemon, 
also  in  custard  which  contained  no  flavoring  whatever,  and  in  milk,  cheese,  cream 
puffs  and  oysters. 


*  ZeiUchri/t/Ur  phifnologinehe  Ohemie,  B.  x,  Hefl  ii. 
t  *'  Report  of  Miohig&n  State  Board  of  Health,"  July,  1886. 
X  '*  Report  of  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,"  July,  1886. 
i  ZeU9chri/t  fUr  phynologUche  Chemtey  B.  IV,  g  209. 
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The  tyrotoxioon  obtained  from  this  cream  was  administered  to  a  cat,  with  resnlts  to 
be  given  ftirther  on. 

We  also  ascertained  that  when  normal  milk  was  inoculated  with  some  of  the  solid 
portion  of  the  poisonous  cream,  the  whole  became  poisonous  after  being  kept  in  a  warm 
room  tor  a  few  hours    This  indicated  that  the  poison  was  due  to  the  growth  of  a  germ. 

In  August,  1886,  the  poison  was  found  in  milk  by  Drs.  Newtm  and  Wallace/ 
chemists  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health,  and  later  by  Prof.  Scherer,t  chem- 
ist to  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Health.  An  English  Army  medical  officer  seems  to 
have  been  equally  sucoessftd.t  Dr.  Stanton,}  Health  Officer  of  Cincinnati,  has  obtained 
tyrotozioon  from  some  poisonous  cream-pufOs,  while  still  more  recently  Dr.  Wallace  || 
has  detected  it  in  some  cheese  which  seriously  affected  those  who  ate  of  it,  and  Prof. 
Ladd,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,f  has  obtained  it  from  some  poisonous  chocolate  cream. 

In  January,  1887,  we  ascertained  that  if  some  butyric  acid  ferment  be  prepared  ae 
is  ordinarily  done  in  the  preparation  of  butyric  add,  and  some  of  this  be  added  to  nor- 
mal milk,  and  the  whole  be  kept  in  closely  stoppered  bottles  for  eight  or  ten  days,  the 
poison  wiU  be  developed  in  the  milk  in  considerable  quantity.  The  milk  should  be 
filtered,  the  filtrate  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  then  extracted  with  ether. 

Having  a  strong  solution  of  the  poison  in  absolute  alcohol,  which  had  been  obtained 
ftt>m  milk  inoculated  as  stated  above,  I  added  it  to  some  platinum  chloride  and  b^an 
to  evaporate  on  the  wsfter-bath.  As  soon  as  the  alcohol  evaporated  the  residue 
exploded  with  great  vkrfence.  The  vessel,  a  glass  evaporating  dish,  was  broken  into 
fine  fragments,  and  these  were  scattered  over  the  room,  while  the  gaslight  under  the 
water  bath  was  extinguished.  The  experiment  was  repeated  a  number  of  times  with 
like  results.  From  some  of  this  alcoholic  solution  the  platinum  was  removed  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  gas ;  but  the  filtrate  was  then  found  to  have  lost  its  explosive 
property.  This  reminded  us  that  diazobenzol  compounds  form  with  platinum  chloride 
a  highly  explosive  compound,  and  that  diazobenzol  is  also  decomposed  by  hydrogen 
sulphide.  Some  diazobenzol  nitrate  was  prepared,  according  to  the  method  of  Griess,*^ 
and  comparisons  made  between  this  and  tyrotoxicon. 

With  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  carbolic  acid  the  prepared  diazobenzol  nitrate 
gave  a  green  coloration,  while  with  the  same  reagents  tyrotoxicon  gave  a  color  which 
varied  from  a  yellow  to  an  orange-red.  But  the  diazobenzol  nitrate  dissolved  in  the 
whey  of  normal  milk,  and  extracted  with  ether  or  in  the  presence  of  other  proteids, 
gave  the  same  shades  of  color  as  the  tyrotoxicon  did,  and  the  potassium  compound  of 
tyrotoxicon  prepared  by  the  method  to  be  given  later  produced  the  same  shade  of  green 
as  did  the  artificial  diazobenzoL  This  color  test  may  be  used  as  a  preliminary  test  in 
examining  milk,  or  other  suspected  material,  for  tyrotoxicon.  It  is  best  carried  out  as 
follows  :  place  on  a  clean  porcelain  sur&ce  two  or  three  drops  each  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid  and  pure  carbolic  add.  This  mixture  should  remain  colorless  or  nearly  so.  Then 
add  a  few  drops  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  residue  left  after  the  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration of  the  ether.  If  tyrotoxicon  be  present,  a  yellow  to  an  orange-red  color  will  be 
produced.  This  test  is  to  be  regarded  as  only  a  preliminary  one ;  for  it  may  be  due  to 
the  pressure  of  a  nitrate  or  nitrite.  The  tyrotoxicon  must  be  purified  according  to  a 
metihod  to  be  given  fhrther  on  before  the  absence  of  nitrate  or  nitrite  can  be  positively 
demonstrated. 

In  the  filtrate  from  milk  which  is  rich  in  tyrotoxicon,  after  neutralization  with 
sodium  carbonate,  filtration  and  addifying  with  hydrochloric  add,  gold  chloride  pro- 

♦  Medical  Newt,  Sept,  25th,  1886.  J  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Clinic,  April  23d,  1887. 

t  Iowa  State  Register,  Oct.  12th,  1886.  ||  Medical  News,  July  16th,  1887. 

X  The  Lancet,  June  29th,  1887.  f  Unpublished. 

**Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  B.  137,  §  39. 
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duces  a  precipitate,  which  is  insolable  in  water,  bat  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which 
it  separates  on  cooling,  in  golden  plates,  which  are  more  or  less  imperfect  Diazobenzol 
compounds  give  with  gold  chloride  a  precipitate  having  all  these  properties.  In  both 
cases  the  gold  compound  is  decomposed  by  frequent  treatment  with  hot  alcohol,  and 
this  fact  prevented  any  satis&ctory  ultimate  analysis  of  this  salt.  It  should  be  remarked 
here  that  from  some  samples  of  milk  this  gold  salt  is  obtained  much  more  easily  than 
from  others,  and  the  difference  is  dependent  not  so  much  upon  the  amount  of  tyro- 
toxicon  present,  as  upon  the  condition  of  the  other  oiganic  matter  present.  It  is  best 
obtained  from  samples  which  have  stood  in  well  stoppered  bottles  for  a  month  or 
longer. 

Tyrotoxioon  obtained  from  milk  was  treated  according  to  the  method  recommended 
by  Griess*  for  the  preparation  of  diazobenzol  potassium  hydrate,  and  the  per  cent,  of 
potassium  in  the  compound  obtained  was  determined.  The  filtrate  from  the  milk 
which  had  been  inoculated  with  the  ferment  and  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  in  a  warm 
room  for  ten  days,  was  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate,  agitated  with  an  equal 
volume  of  absolute  ether,  allowed  to  stand  in  a  stoppered  flask  for  24  hours,  the  ether 
removed  and  allowed  to  evaporate  from  an  open  dish.  The  aqueous  residue  was  acidi- 
fied with  nitric  acid,  then  treated  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate  and  the  whole  concentrated  on  the  water-bath.  On  being  heated 
the  mixture  became  yellowish-brown  and  emitted  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor.  Both  the 
color  and  the  odor  corresponded  exactly  with  the  color  and  odor  produced  by  carrying 
some  of  the  artificial  diazobenzol  through  a  comparative  test.  On  cooling,  the  mass 
crystallized,  the  resulting  compound  appearing  in  the  test  with  the  tyrotoxicon,  and  in 
the  comparative  test  also,  in  beautiful,  six-sided  plates,  along  with  the  prisms  of  potas- 
sium nitrate.  The  crystalline  mass  obtained  finom  the  tyrotoxicon  was  treated  with 
absolute  alcohol,  filtered,  the  filtrate  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  the  residue  dis- 
solved in  absolute  alcohol,  from  which  it  was  precipitated  in  a  white  crystalline  form 
with  ether.  The  precipitate  was  collected,  washed  with  ether,  dried,  and  the  per  cent, 
of  potassium  estimated  as  potassium  sulphate. 

.2045  gram  of  the  substance  yielded  .109  gram  of  potassium  sulphate. 

Per  cent,  of  potassium  calcuhited  in  GtHgNa  OK  24.42 ;  found  23.92.  This  analysis 
establishes  the  identity  of  tyrotoxicon  and  diazobenzol. 

Chemists  will  now  appreciate  the  great  difficulty  that  has  been  experienced  in  iso- 
lating the  active  agent  of  poisonous  cheese.  The  readiness  with  which  diazobenzol 
decomposes  is  well  known.  When  warmed  with  water  it  breaks  up  into  carbolic  acid 
and  nitrogen. 

Recently,  we  received  from  Amboy,  Ohio,  two  four-ounce  bottles  filled  with  melted 
cream.  One  kind  was  flavored  with  lemon  and  the  other  with  vanilla.  Both  had 
proved  poisonous,  over  150  persons  having  been  affected  from  eating  the  cream.  The 
bottles  were  tightly  corked,  and  a  few  hours  after  coming  into  our  possession  the  bottle 
containing  the  vanilla  cream  burst,  from  the  accumulated  gas,  and  the  contents  were 
lost.  The  other  bottle  was  then  opened  under  water  and  its  contained  gas  collected 
and  analyzed,  It  yielded  68.8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Some  undecomposed  tyrotoxicon 
was  separated  from  the  cream  and  its  toxic  effect  was  demonstrated  on  a  kitten. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  decomposes  tyrotoxicon ;  therefore,  all  attempts  to  obtain  the 
poison  by  precipitating  it  with  some  base,  such  as  mercury  or  lead,  and  then  removing 
the  base  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  have  &iled.  Moreover,  diazobenzol  is  only  a  transi- 
tion product  of  putrefaction. 

I  have  frequently  found  that  leaving  some  milk  rich  in  the  poison  in  an  open 
beaker  for  twenty-four  hours  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  poison. 

*  AnncUen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmaeit,  B.  137,  {  64. 
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We  know  nothing  positively  concerning  the  acid  with  which  diazohenzol  is  com- 
bined in  the  milk  or  cheese.  We  prepared  some  diazohenzol  butyrate,  C^B^l^fiJ3.^0iy 
and  ascertained  that  the  crystals  of  this  compound  correspond  with  those  of  tyrotoxicon, 
and  that  they  decompose  in  moist  air  with  the  same  rapidity.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  diazohenzol  has  been  found  as  a  prodnct  of  pntrefaction,  and  it  is  possible  that 
many  of  its  allied  compounds  may  be  formed  in  the  same  way. 

The  following  exx>eriments  will  show  that  the  effects  of  tyrotozicon  and  diazohenzol 
npon  the  lowei  animals  are  identical:— r 

Experiment  1. — From  one-half  gallon  of  some  milk  which  had  stood  in  a  ti^tly 
stoppered  bottle  ibr  three  months,  there  was  obtained  quite  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  the  poison  after  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  ether.  Ten  drops  of 
this  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  small  dog  three  weeks  old  caused,  within  a  few  minutes, 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  retching,  the  vomiting  of  fitothy  fluid,  rapid  breathing,  muscu- 
lar spasm  over  the  abdomen,  and  after  some  time,  watery  stools.  The  next  day  the 
dog  seemed  to  have  recovered  partially,  but  was  unable  to  retain  any  food.  This  con- 
dition continuing  for  two  days,  the  animal  was  killed  with  chloroform.  No  examina- 
tion o^  the  stomach  was  made. 

Experiment  S. — To  a  Small  kitten,  nine  days  old  we  gave  some  tyrotoxicon  obtained 
from  lemon  cream  received  from  Amboy,  Ohio.  Within  a  few  minutes  there  was 
violent  retching,  but  no  vomiting  or  purging.  Death  resulted  within  fifty  minutes. 
The  stomach  contained  some  food.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines were  not  reddened,  but  the  lungs  were  congested. 

Experiment  ^.—Tyrotoxicon  obtained  from  poisonous  ice  oream  was  given  to  a  cat. 
Within  ten  minutes  the  cat  began  to  retch,  and  soon  it  vomited.  The  retching  and 
vomiting  continued  for  two  hours,  during  which  time  the  animal  was  under  observa- 
tion, and  the  next  morning  it  was  observed  that  the  cat  had  passed  several  watery 
stools.  After  this,  although  the  cat  could  walk  about  the  room,  it  was  unable  to  retain 
any  food.  Several  times  it  was  seen  to  lap  a  little  milk,  but  on  doing  so  it  would  immedi- 
ately begin  to  retch  and  vomit.  This  condition  continuing,  after  three  days  the 
animal  was  placed  under  ether,  and  its  abdominal  organs  examined.  We  certainly 
expected  to  find  marked  inflammation  of  the  stomach;  but,  we  really  did  flnd  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines  filled  with  a  frothy,  serous  fluid,  such  as  had  formed  the 
vomited  matter,  and  the  mucous  membrane  very  white  and  soft.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  redness  anywhere  along  the  alimentary  canal. 

Experiment  4' — Some  tyrotoxicon  obtained  from  milk  which  had  been  inoculated 
vnth  poisonous  cream  and  allowed  to  stand  for  48  hours  was  administered  to  a  large, 
old  cat.  It  soon  produced  retching,  but  no  vomiting  or  diarrhcBa.  The  amount  of  the 
poison  administered  in  this  case  was  small. 

Experiment  5. — Some  tyrotoxicon  from  milk  was  given  to  a  young  but  frill  grown 
cat.  Within  15  minutes  there  was  marked  and  evidently  painfril  retching,  and  within 
half  an  hour  vomiting  accompanied  by  rapid  breathing.  Later  there  were  several 
stools,  the  first  two  of  which  contained  fecal  matter;  but  the  subsequent  ones  were 
rice-water-like  and  wholly  free  irom  fecal  odor.  After  two  days  some  more  of  the 
poison  was  given,  and  the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  again  induced.  The  animal  was  then 
ansesthetized,  and  examination  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  showed  the  mucous  mem- 
brane blanched,  as  was  found  in  Experiment  3. 

We  have  records  of  a  number  of  other  experiments  vnth  tyrotoxicon  on  cats  and 
dogs,  but  as  the  symptoms  induced  in  all  were  substantially  the  same,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  noto  them  here. 

We  wiU  now  give  the  efiects  observed  in  these  animals  after  the  use  of  the  prepared 
diazohenzol : — 

Experiment  6, — Gktve  to  a  large,  old  cat  100  milligrams  of  diazohenzol  butyrate. 
Vol.  Ill-i'i 
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Immediately  the  aDimal  began  to  pnige.  Then  she  lay  npon  the  floor  breathing  rapidly 
and  retching  severely  for  two  honrs,  when  she  died.  The  retching  was  most  violent, 
bat  vomiting  seemed  impossible.  Post-mortem  examination  showed  the  longs  greatly 
congested,  bnt  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  not  reddened. 
The  stomach  contained  some  food.  We  suppose  that  the  congestion  of  the  lungs  was 
due  to  the  violent  retching  and  to  the  feeble  action  of  the  heart. 

Experiment  7.— To  a  young  but  full-grown  Maltese  cat  we  gave  100  milligrams  of 
diazobenzol  butyrate.  With  most  violent  retching,  but  without  vomiting  or  stool,  the 
animal  died  within  30  minutes  after  the  administration  of  the  poison.  The  lungs  were 
found  acutely  congested  and  the  stomach  free  from  any  redness.  The  circular  fibres  of 
the  small  intestine  were  tightly  contracted. 

Experiment  S. — Gave  to  a  full-grown  cat  25  milligrams  of  diazobenzol  bntjrrate. 
Within  ten  minutes  vomiting  and  purging  were  induced.  The  first  stools  contained 
fecal  matter,  but  the  subsequent  ones  were  like  rice-water  and  wholly  free  from  fecal 
odor.  Afler  two  days  the  cat  was  able  to  take  food,  then  ten  milligrams  more  of  the 
poison  was  given,  with  the  reproduction  of  the  vomiting  and  purging.  The  animal 
then  rapidly  emaciated,  and  after  a  few  days  it  was  anesthetized  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  intestine  found  blanched.    The  lungs  were  not  congested. 

Experiment  9. — Ten  milligrams  of  the  poison  produced  promise  diarrhcea  and  con- 
tinued vomiting  in  a  cat. 

Experiment  10.  —Seventy-five  milligrams  produced  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  with  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  in  a  dog. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  guinea-pigs  and  mice  are  not  affected  by  tyrotoxicon  in 
the  same  manner  that  cats  and  dogs  are.  We  administered  five  milligrams  of  the  arti- 
ficially prepared  diazobenzol  to  each  of  four  guinea-pigs.  No  effects  were  observed  nntil 
the  next  day,  when  there  seemed  to  be  paralysis,  first  of  the  posterior,  and  then  of  all 
the  extremities.  This  paralysis  gradually  extended,  until  within  two  or  three  days 
death  resulted.    There  was  neither  vomiting  nor  purging. 

Prof.  Ladd,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  writes  me  that  he  administered  the  poison  obtained 
fit)m  ice  cream  and  mixed  with  meal,  to  two  mice.  This  produced,  after  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  paralysis  of  the  legs.  The  l^  were  spread  out,  he  writes,  and  the  animals 
moved  as  though  they  were  swimming.    There  was  no  vomiting  or  purging. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  detail  any  more  of  these  experiments,  as  the  identity  of  tyro- 
toxicon with  diazobenzol  is  now  established,  not  only  by  chemical  analysis,  but  this 
proof  is  strengthened,  if  chemical  analysis  can  be  strengthened,  by  the  action  of  the 
poison  on  the  lower  animals  and  by  post-mortem  appearance. 

We  think  it  highly  probable  that  diazobenzol,  or  some  closely  allied  substance,  will 
be  found  in  all  those  foods  which,  from  putre&ctive  changes,  produce  nausea,  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea.  In  some  oysters  which  produced  these  symptoms  I  have  recently  found 
tyrotoxicon. 

Milk  or  other  fluid  to  be  tested  for  this  poison  should  be  kept  in  well  stoppered 
bottles,  for  if  the  fluid  be  exxK)8ed  to  the  air,  the  tyrotoxicon  may  decompose  in  a  few 
hours.  The  filtrate  from  the  milk  or  the  filtered  aqueous  extract  of  cheese  should  be 
neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate,  then  shaken  with  half  its  volume  of  pure  ether. 
Time  should  be  given  for  the  complete  separation  of  the  ether.  Purified  tyrotoxicon  is 
insoluble  in  ether,  and  it  probably  owes  its  solubility  in  ether,  at  this  stage,  to  the  pres- 
ence of  impurities.  Aft^r  complete  separation,  the  ether  should  be  removed  with  a 
pipette  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  ftom  an  open  dish.  The  residue  from 
the  ether  may  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water  and  again  extracted  with  ether;  but 
repeated  extractions  with  ether  are  to  be  avoided,  for  as  the  tyrotoxicon  becomes  purified 
it  becomes  less  soluble  in  ether.  To  a  drop  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  ether  residue 
apply  the  preliminary  test  with  sulphuric  and  carbolic  adds.    To  the  remainder  of  the 
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aqneons  solution  of  the  ether  residue  add  an  equal  volnme  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  and  evaporate  the  mixture  on  the  water  bath.  The  double  hydrate  of 
potassium  and  diazobenzol  will  be  formed  if  tyrotoxicon  be  present,  and  this  may  be 
recognized  by  its  prox>ertie8  and  reactions,  which  have  already  been  described. 

The  physiological  test  should  also  be  made,  and  for  this  purpose  a  young  animal 
should  be  selected  as  the  most  susceptible. 

Chemically,  tyrotoxicon  is  diazobenzol;  pathologically,  it  is  a  ptomain,  i.  e.,  a  basic 
chemical  body  produced  by  the  putrefection  of  organic  matter.  It  is  now  a  demonstrated 
fitct  that  putrefaction  is  always  due  to  some  microorganism  or  germ.  Just  what  germ 
tyrotoxicon  owes  its  existence  to,  we  are  not  positive;  but  it  is  either  the  butyric  add  or 
some  closely  allied  ferment.  We  have  seen  that  if  normal  milk  be  inoculated  with  the 
butyric  acid  ferment  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then  the  air  be  excluded,  tyro- 
toxicon will  be  developed  in  the  milk.  That  the  germ  which  produces  this  poison 
belongs  to  the  anaerobic  class  we  have  frequently  demonstrated  by  the  following  simple 
experiment: — 

Inoculate  two  portions  of  the  same  milk  with  some  poisonous  milk  or  cream.  Place 
one  portion  in  a  bottle,  filling  the  bottle  completely  and  stopping  closely  in  order  to 
exclude  the  air.  Place  the  second  portion  in  an  open  dish  and  stir  occasionally,  in  order 
to  bring  the  milk  freely  in  contact  with  the  air.  After  a  few  days,  it  will  be  found  that 
although  both  portions  of  milk  have  decomposed,  the  nature  of  the  decomposition  has 
not  been  the  same  in  them.  Tyrotoxicon  will  be  found  only  in  that  portion  from  which 
the  air  has  been  excluded. 

A  nice  practical  application  of  this  was  furnished  by  a  case  occurring  at  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.,  and  reported  by  Drs.  Newton  and  Wallace.  A  number  of  persons  at  the  hotels 
were  poisoned  by  milk.  Investigations  showed  that  the  cows  were  healthy,  their  food 
good,  and  their  pasture  and  stables  all  in  good  sanitary  condition.  The  milking  was 
done  at  the  usual  hours  of  midnight  and  noon.  The  milk  drawn  at  midnight  was  cooled 
by  being  left  in  cans  surrounded  by  water  until  morning,  when  it  was  sent  to  the  hotel. 
This  milk  never  produced  any  unpleasant  e£fect.  The  noon  milk  was  placed  in  closed 
cans  as  soon  as  drawn,  with  all  the  animal  heat  still  in  it,  and  carted  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  during  the  very  hot  days  of  August.  This  milk  was  poisonous,  and  from  it  Drs. 
Newton  and  Wallace  separated  tyrotoxicon.* 

The  relation  between  this  poison  and  cholera  infantum  I  have  discussed  elsewhere, 
and  it  will  be  referred  to  farther,  in  a  paper  to  be  read  before  another  Section  of  this 
Congress. 

*  Medical  Newf,  September  25th,  1S86. 
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Dr.  Henry  Sewall,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  read  an  abstract  of  a  paper 
entitled — 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  PREVENTIVE  INOCULATION  OF 
RATTLESNAKE  VENOxM. 

EXPERIENCES  SUR  L'INOCULATION  PROPHYLACTIQUB  DU  POISON  DU 

CROTALB. 

EXPERIMENTE  UBER  PRAyENTIVI>[PFUNQ  DBS  OIFTBS  DER  KLAPPEBSCHLAKOE. 

This  work  was  nndertoken  Mth  the  hope  that  it  might  form  a  worthy  contribution 
to  the  theory  of  Prophylaxis.  ' 

I  have  aasamed  an  analogy  between  the  venom  of  the  poisonous  serpent  and  the 
ptomain  produced  under  the  influence  of  bacterial  organisms.  Both  are  the  outcome 
of  the  activity  of  living  protoplasm,  although  chemically  widely  distinct,  the  ptomains 
belonging  to  the  group  of  alkaloids,  while  the  active  principles  of  the  venom  seem, 
according  to  Mitchell  and  Reichert  and  Wolfenden,  to  be  of  proteid  nature. 

I  have  assumed,  fhrther,  that  it  is  through  the  ptomains  produced  by  their  vital 
metabolism  that  bacteria  cause  disease.  If  Immunity  from  the  evil  effects  of  snakebite 
can  be  produced  in  an  animal  by  means  of  repeated  inoculation  with  small  doses  of  the 
fatal  poison,  we  may  suspect  that  the  same  sort  of  resistance  toward  germ  disease  might 
follow  the  inoculation  of  the  appropriate  ptomain,  provided  that  it  is  through  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  activity  that  bacteria  produce  their  fS^^tal  effects. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  the  repeated  exhibition  of  poisons  of  various 
kinds  gradually  endows  the  organism  with  a  power  of  resistance  against  the  drugs 
employed.  And  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  resistance  may  result  from  either 
of  two  opposite  conditions  impressed  upon  the  living  parts  of  the  body — ^a  pathological 
or  a  physiological.  In  the  first  case  the  sum  total  of  energy  of  the  protoplasm  is  dimin- 
ished; its  irritability  is  lowered  as  well  as  its  efldency  as  a  machine.  In  the  second 
case,  the  total  energy  of  the  protoplasm  is  not  diminished,  but,  perhaps,  is  even 
increased  as  the  effect  of  the  inexplicable  tendency  of  living  matter  to  acUust  itself  to  its 
environment.  Such  a  physiological  resistance  is  shown  by  the  secretory  cell,  which  does 
not  digest  itself,  and  by  the  unicellular  animals,  which  dissolve  ingested  matter  but 
spare  their  own  substance. 

The  venom  used  in  these  experiments  was  obtained  from  the  Massasanga,  Cfratalo- 
phoroua  iergeminuSy  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  rattlesnakes. 

A  few  drops  of  the  poison  were  diluted  with  glycerine,  and  known  quantities  of  this 
mixture,  added  to  water,  were  injected  hyix>dermically  into  pigeons.  The  minimal  fisttal 
dose  caused  death  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours;  large  doses  in  from  two  to  three 
hours.  Pigeons  were  inoculated  with  amounts  of  the  poison  less  than  the  fatal  quantity, 
and  after  recovery  from  the  more  or  less  severe  illness  which  usually  succeeded  the 
inoculation,  the  operation  was  repeated  again  and  again,  at  intervals  of  one  to  three 
days,  with  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  poison  used. 

The  pigeons  thus  treated  appeared  to  retain  perfect  general  health,  and  could  bear, 
without  ii^ury,  constantly  increasing  doses  of  the  venom;  in  one  case  seven  times  the 
fatal  amount  of  poison  was  injected  without  effect  The  prophylaxis  gradually  fails 
after  the  inoculations  are  discontinued;  for  an  amount  of  poison  which  may  be  ii\jected 
with  impunity  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  inoculations,  may  be  &tal  if  given  a  few  months 
after  the  prophylactic  treatment  has  ceased.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  immu- 
nity from  the  effects  of  ordinarily  fatal  doses  of  the  venom  is  retained  over  a  period  of  at 
least  five  months  after  cessation  of  the  course  of  preventive  inoculation. 
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In  answer,  then,  to  the  main  qnestion  propoeed  at  the  beginning  of  this  reeeaich,  it 
can  be  said  that  repeated  inoculation  with  snb-&tal  doses  of  rattlesnake  poison  prodncee 
in  pigeons  an  immunity  from  its  ill  effects  when  much  more  than  the  nsoally  fatal 
amount  is  administered;  this  condition  of  prophylaxis  persists  with  gradually  failing 
perfection  over  a  period  of  many  months. 


Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  111.,  presented  a  paper  entitled: — 

CELLULAR  DIGESTION ;  ITS  UTILITY  IN  PATHOLOGICAL 

PROCESSES. 

DIGESTION  CELLULAIRB  j  SON  UTILIT^  DANS  LES  PROCl^D^S  PATHOLOGIQUES. 
ZELLENVERDAUUNG ;  IHB  NUTZEN  IN  PATH0L0GI8CHEN  PR0ZB8SEN. 

I  offer  the  present  paper,  not  because  the  views  expressed  therein  are  definitely 
proven,  but  hoping  that  they  may  be  suggestive,  and  by  discussion  lead  to  an  elucida- 
tion of  some  points  now  obscure. 

In  pathological  processes  cellular  digestion  is  useM  in  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies, 
if  we  understand  by  foreign  bodies  such  as  are  unnatural  or  no  longer  useful  in  the 
tissues.  It  is  not  every  foreign  body  that  is  digestible;  it  is  only  those  of  organic  origin. 
«They  consist  chiefly  of  dead  tissue,  fibrin,  ligatures,  silk,  cotton,  etc.  These  substances, 
as  it  were,  melt  away  under  the  influence  of  the  living  tissue  about  them.  They  are 
not  soluble  in  the  lymph  or  blood,  as  is  readily  shown  by  noticing  that  no  change  occurs 
on  placing  them  in  these  fluids  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  body,  and  are  main- 
tained at  the  bodily  temperature. 

Other  insoluble  substances  exist  that,  when  imbedded  in  living  tissues,  are  slowly 
transported  piecemeal  and  deposited  elsewhere  in  the  body,  and  often  scattered  widely  in 
it.  Such  are  pigments,  charcoal,  carmine,  and  silicious  and  calcareous  substances. 
That  this  transportation  is  accomplished  by  the  white  blood  cells,  is  a  &ct  well  estab- 
lished. The  process  is  too  well  known  to  require  illustration.  This  group  of  substances 
diffars  completely  from  the  first  one  mentioned,  in  not  undergoing  true  absorption,  since 
the  particles  composing  them  remain  in  the  tissues,  though  not  perhaps  originally 
deposited.    Substances  of  the  first  group  disappear  entirely. 

The  query  naturally  arises  how  are  these  insoluble  substances  so  completely  removed. 
That  the  vitality  of  the  surrounding  tissue  is  an  all  important  element  is  evident,  since, 
when  the  same  substances  are  placed  in  dead  tissue,  no  disappearance  takes  place.  The 
authors  of  most  text-books  content  themselves  by  simply  saying  that  these  bodies  are 
capable  of  solution  in  the  living  body,  without  telling  us  how. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  almost  simultaneously,  several  have  tried  to 
explain  this  disappearance  of  non-soluble  bodies,  upon  the  ground  that  they  we^ 
digested  by  the  living  tissues,  and  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  leucocytes,  which  mass 
themselves  about  foreign  bodies  and  sources  of  irritation. 

In  1884  I  began  to  advocate  this  view  to  my  students,  for  it  seemed  the  most  pro- 
bable explanation  of  the  phenomena.  It  was  self  evident  that  the  presence  of  living 
tissue  was  essential,  and  the  uniform  presence  of  leucocytes  covering  and  permeating 
the  disappearing  body  suggested  that  their  vital  activity  was  the  essential  factor,  and 
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that  probably  they  acted  as  an  organized  ferment  or  digester.     The  existence  of  a  non- 
organized ferment  has  been  suggested  but  never  proven. 

A  few  months  later  the  articles  by  MetchnikoiT,  which  are  now  well  known  and 
which  first  appeared  in  ^ '  Eonskaia  Medicina, '  *  *  on  intra-cellolar  digestion,  attracted  my 
attention.  To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  placing  in  form  the  theory  of  intra-ceUular 
digestion  as  applied  to  insoluble  but  removable  bodies.  He  did  more  than  afiton  this 
theory,  for  he  cited  proofs  of  such  action  by  leucocytes  and  their  analogues  in  inver- 
tebrates. All  cells  possessing  this  powej  he  termed  phagocytes.  He  found  this  func- 
tion most  fully  developed  in  mesodermic  cells,  many  of  which  are  amoBboid  and  devour 
foreign  substances,  for  instance,  elements  already  used  and  dead  in  the  organism.  The 
ability  of  leucocytes  to  take  up  and  transport  particles  of  foreign  bodies  has  long  been 
known,  but  Metchnikoff  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  their  power  of  digesting  some  par- 
ticles within  themselves.  This  he  showed  in  the  atrophying  tails  of  tadpoles,!  which 
are  filled  with  amoeboid  cells  containing  distinguishable  particlee  of  nerve  and  muscle 
fibres  of  varying  size,  according  to  the  degree  of  intra-cellular  digestion  that  has  taken 
place.  A  similar  removal  of  useless  parts  was  observed  in  invertebrates.]:  In  the  lowest 
forms,  the  sponges  and  coelenterates,  the  property  of  intra-cellular  digestion  is  pos- 
sessed by  both  ecto-  and  endo-dermic  elements,  and  in  those  a  little  higher  by  mesoder- 
mic elements  also.  When  the  body  to  be  removed  was  too  large  for  a  single  cell  to 
manage,  several  united,  and  thus  produced  what  is  analogous  to  the  giant  cells  of  ver- 
tebrates. Invertebrate  cells  were  found  to  exercise  a  power  of  choice  in  regard  to  what 
they  would  thus  appropriate. 

These  views  have  been  placed  before  English  readers  most  clearly  and  attractively 
by  John  Bland  Sutton,  in  lectures  J  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London, 
in  1886,  and  since  elaborated  in  the  volume  known  as  "  An  Introductory  to  Creneral 
Pathology."  ||  Sutton  cites  additional  illustrations  of  the  power  of  intra-cellular 
digestion  by  the  cells  of  invertebrates,  and  confirms  the  observations  of  Metchnikoff « 
on  the  atrophying  tails  of  tadpoles. 

These  observations  enlarge  the  function  of  the  leucocyte  and  make  its  analogy 
to  the  amoeba  perfect.  For  within  the  living  body  they  lead  an  independent  existence, 
taking  up  nourishment,  doubtless,  usually,  in  liquid  form,  but  at  times  in  the  form  of 
solids,  which  must  be  digested  by  them.  They  take  within  themselves  these  solids  by 
movements  of  their  protoplasm  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  amoeba. 

To  illustrate  intra-cellular  digestion  in  pathological  processes,  mention  may  first  be 
made  of  its  utility  in  the  removal  of  blood  that  has  extravasated  into  the  tissues.  In 
such  cases  the  liquid  portion  of  the  blood  is  rapidly  removed  through  the  lymph  chan- 
nels. A  part  of  the  solid  cellular  constituents  is  also  thus  removed.  Another  portion 
breaks  down  into  a  granular  mass  which  causes  the  pigment  of  the  red  cells  either  to 
go  into  solution  in  the  plasma,  thereby  producing  characteristic  staining  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  or  to  crystallize  and  be  deposited  in  them.  The  largest  part,  how- 
ever, of  the  solid  and  cellular  elements,  as  well  as  of  the  granular  matter  thus  formed, 
is  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes  which  rapidly  fill  the  extravasated  tissues.  Not 
unirequently,  a  perfect  red  corpuscle  can  be  found  within  a  leucocyte,  and  others  in  all 
stages  of  disintegration  and  dissolution  can  be  seen  there.  The  red  corpuscles  when 
thus  swallowed  diminish  in  size  and  gradually  disappear,  numerous  minute  granules 
of  brown  pigment  being  all  that  is  left  of  them.  Thus  the  leucocyte  is  transformed  into 

*  No8. 1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  1884. 

t  "  Rouskaia  Medioin  a"  No.  1,  1884,  and  Hevue  des  Scieneea  MSdicale»f  Tome  xxv,  p.  69. 
X  "  Rouskaia  Medioina,"  Nos.  3,  4,  5  and  6,  1884,  and  Hetme  det  Sciencet  AfSdieaUt,  Tome 
XXV,  p.  70.  ?  See  BrUitk  Medical  Journal^  1886. 

II  Published  in  America  by  P.  Blakiston,  Son  <fc  Co.,  Philadelphia^  1886. 
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a  pigment  carrier  which  may  transport  the  pigment  granules  to  a  considerable  distance 
and  cause  finally  their  elimination  firom  the  system,  or  their  deposition  elsewhere.  In 
the  course  of  these  changes,  undoubtedly  the  dissolution  of  the  stroma  of  the  red  cell 
is  brought  about  by  the  power  of  the  leucocyte  of  intra-cellular  digestion. 

We,  without  doubt,  see  this  same  power  exerted  in  the  removal  of  fibrinous  clots  and 
exudates.  For  example,  the  fibrin  which  forms  a  thrombus  may  be  thus  removed, 
although  it  is  liable  to  other  methods  of  disposal.  It  may  shrink  into  a  dense  com- 
pact mass,  and  thus  remain  almost  indefinitely  or  undeigo  calcification.  More  fre- 
quently, organization  or  simple  softening  of  the  clot  occurs.  When  organization  takes 
place  the  mass  of  fibrine  is  first  permeated  from  without  inward  by  leucocytes.  As 
these  increase  and  fill  the  dot  the  fibrine  disappears,  and  finally  is  completely  replaced 
by  embryonic  cells  which  subsequently  are  tranafi>rmed  into  fibrous  tissue.  The  appar- 
ent melting  away  of  the  fibrine  when  invaded  by  leucocytes,  is  probably  due  to  their 
digestion  of  it  and  appropriation  of  it  as  nourishment 

When  such  clots  undeigo  simple  softening  and  not  organization,  we  cannot  name  so 
confidently  the  agent  by  which  the  softening  is  accomplished.  Living  cells  do  not  play 
an  important  part  in  the  process.  For,  according  to  the  usual  description,  the  clot  is 
not  filled  with  such  cells,  nor  does  the  liquid  composing  the  softened  centre  contain 
them.  It  may  be  said  that,  if  in  this  case  living  cells  do  not  cause  liquefaction,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  do  in  the  former.  The  only  answer  that  can  yet  be  given 
is,  that,  firom  the  fact  that  the  fibrin,  when  organization  occurs,  disappears  just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  invaded  by  leucocytes,  and  begins  to  disappear  about  the  edges  and 
along  lines  where  the  leucocytes  are  most  numerous,  it  would  seem  probable  that  their 
presence  infiuences  its  disappearance. 

The  removal  of  fibrinous  masses  in  this  way  is  also  seen  in  the  changes  that  occur 
in  the  absorption  of  the  exudate  which  fills  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs  in  croupous  pneu- 
monia. In  the  first  stage  of  croupous  pneumonia  the  alveoli  contains  serum,  red  and 
white  blood  cells,  and  desquamated  pulmonary  epithelium.  After  a  time  coagulation 
takes  place,  fibrin  filaments  appearing  and  binding  together  the  cells.  This  constitutes 
the  stage  of  red  hepatization.  As  resolution  begins  the  red  corpuscles  disappear,  and 
hence  the  lung  becomes  decolorized  and  gray.  The  other  cells  become  fatty.  Many  of 
the  white  corpuscles  present  the  appearances  of  pus  cells.  Simultaneously  with  these 
latter  changes  leucocytes  migrate  freely  from  the  vessels  and  mingle  with  the  liquefying 
exudate.  The  lymph  channels  are  crowded  often  with  granular  white  corpuscles  that 
undoubtedly  have  found  their  way  back  from  the  alveoli  loaded  with  its  contents.  It 
is  thus  that  resolution  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  actively  vital  leucocytes  in 
patients  who  scarce  expectorate  any  of  the  exudate  that  has  filled  considerable  areas  of 
their  lungs. 

Cellular  digestion  in  pathological  processes  is  probably  illustrated  again  in  the  sepa* 
ration  of  dead  from  living  tissue  when  sloughs  and  sequestra  are  formed.  The  line  of 
demarcating  inflammation  is  flUed  with  leucocytes,  which  apparently  attack  the  dead 
tissue,  and  undoubtedly  the  dead  cells  in  the  inflamed  zone ;  thus  leading  to  the  production 
of  a  line  of  separation  or  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  solid  structures.  Indeed,  the  most 
important  phenomenon  of  inflammation  is  the  migration  of  leucocytes  from  the  vessels 
and  the  filling  of  the  tissues  by  them.  In  the  lowest  animals,  which  do  not  possess  a  blood 
vascular  (^stem,  the  process  that  is  analogous  to  inflammation  in  vertebrates  consists  in 
the  unusual  activity  and  massing  of  amoeboid  cells  about  the  source  of  irritation.  The 
activity  of  these  cells  is  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  removing  or  destroying  the  irritant. 
The  purpose  is  furthered  in  higher  animals  by  the  first  outpouring  of  serum,  since  often 
the  irritant  is  thus  dissolved  or  diluted  so  as  to  destroy  or  neutralize  its  toxic  power. 
When  the  serous  exudate  is  inefficacious  it  becomes  the  ftmction  of  the  white  corpuscle  to 
attempt  to  remove  the  irritating  body,  if  solid,  either  by  transporting  it  granule  by 
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grannie  to  a  distance,  and  thns  lessening  its  amonnt,  or  by  digesting  it  and  prodncing 
chemical  changes  that  wiU  alter  its  character.  Inflammation  from  this  standpoint  is  a 
conservative  process.  While  the  process  is  conservative)  it  is  provoked  by  those  things 
that  cause  always  some  destruction  of  tissue,  or  of  the  cells  composing  it  Even  the 
simplest  trauma  that  may  provoke  inflammation,  and  whose  action  may  only  be 
momentary,  causes  destruction  of  tissue  elements.  The  removal  of  these  is  probably 
the  duty  and  reason  for  the  migration  of  the  leucocytes.  They  accomplish  the  object 
by  transforming  the  albuminous  substance  of  the  dead  cells  into  soluble  substances,  or 
by  appropriating  them  to  their  own  nutrition. 

The  behavior  of  the  leucocytes  in  the  walls  of  abscesses  suggests  that  in  the  forming 
of  such  cavities  they  take  an  important  part  The  tissue  cells  are  probably  destroyed 
by  the  cause  of  the  purulent  inflammation,  but  their  removal  cannot  be  thus  accounted 
for,  and  so  they  disappear  only  in  the  presence  of  leucocytes,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
abundance  of  the  latter  they  would  seem  dependent  on  them  for  solution.  Lining  the 
abscess  cavity  are  found  a  mass  of  round  cells  which,  by  becoming  detached  and 
mingled  with  fluid  contents,  are  transformed  into  pus  cells.  As  we  pass  outward  from 
the  cavity  these  round  cells  are  at  first  so  abundant  as  to  be  the  only  visible  elements; 
further  out  they  are  infiltrating  tissue  that  is  in  an  atrophying  or  disintegrating  condi- 
tion, and  in  proportion  as  we  pass  from  the  centre  the  infiltrating  cells  are  less  numerous 
and  the  normal  cells  more  perfect  and  natural,  until  the  healthy  tissue  is  reached. 

Metchnikoff  has  urged  that  the  leucocytes  are  the  natural  enemy  of  pathogenic  bac- 
teria He  points  to  the  numerous  examples  that  have  come  under  the  notice  of  pathol- 
ogists, of  the  occurrence  of  bacteria  within  the  white  blood  cells.  He  thinks  that  this 
is  brought  about  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  leucocyte  to  destroy  and  remove  the 
ofiending  body.  This  endeavor  is  not  always  succeesM,  for  the  protoplasm  of  the 
white  cells  seems  to  be  a  &vorite  place  for  the  growth  of  some  bacteria,  but  when  it  is 
successful  recovery  takes  place.  Metchnikofif  first  described  the  absorption  of  bac- 
teria by  leucocytes  in  a  frmgoid  disease  which  attacked  Daphni»,  or  water-fleas.*  The 
colorless  corpuscles  of  the  Daphnia  could  be  watched  as  they  attacked,  devoured  and 
digested  the  foreign  substances.  When  anthrax  bacilli  were  introduced  into  the  tissues 
of  frogs  similar  changes  were  produced,  the  leucocytes  devouring  and  causing  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  bacilli,  t  The  examination  of  two  fatal  cases  of  erysipelas^  showed 
the  cocci  free  in  the  tissues,  never  enclosed  in  cells.  However,  in  numerous  convales- 
cent cases  they  were  found  in  great  numbers  enclosed  in  leucocytes.  Thus  imbedded, 
all  stages  of  transition,  from  fresh,  apparently  normal  cocci  to  those  consisting  of  mere 
grain-like  detritus,  could  be  observed.  That  leucocytes  remove  bacilli  that  are  dead  or 
inactive  is  quite  evident,  but  that  they  are  generally  inimical  to  bacteria,  or  that  they 
generally  attempt  to  destroy  them,  is  not  proven.  For  instance,  the  experiments  of 
Dirckwick-Holmfeld  with  anthrax  bacilli,  whose  virulence  was  made  of  different 
degrees  by  Pasteur's  method,  show  that  when  introduced  subcutaneously  into  rats,  cats, 
etc.,  it  produces  local  suppuration,  and  more  perfectly  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  weak- 
ened, or  as  the  animal  is  resistant  to  it.  He,  therefore,  in  agreement  with  Metchniko£E^ 
regards  the  purulent  inflammation  as  a  conservative  process.  But  he  did  not  agree  witii 
him  as  regards  the  mode  of  destruction  of  the  bacilli.  He  found  only  a  few  of  the 
microorganisms  in  the  pus  cells  and  many  in  the  fluid  of  the  pus,  where  they  died  and 
disintegrated.  The  bacilli  in  pus  in  the  animals  most  resistant  to  them  underwent 
changes  according  to  the  age  of  the  inflammation.  In  pus  twenty-four  hours  old  they 
were  shorter  and  thicker  than  natand  and  surrounded  by  a  clear,  capsule-like  zone. 
These  rods  grew  well  on  culture  media  and  were  &tal  to  mice.    In  pus  forty-eight 

*  Satton,  J.  B.,  "  Introductory  to  General  Pathology/'  p.  123. 

t  V%rckow*9  Arek.,  Bd.  »7,  Seit  602.  }  V%rehow*9  Archiv,  cvii,  2,  p.  20»,  1S87. 
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houTB  old  the  bacilli  had  become  finely  granular,  many  even  mere  grannies  or  short, 
glistening,  Often  iiregnlarly  formed  rings.  They  were  no  longer  capable  of  cultivation 
nor  toxic  to  mice.  Living  bacilli  were  found  very  exceptionally  in  older  pus.  In  reply 
to  the  qnery  whether  the  bacilli  had  not  been  first  swallowed  and  destroyed  by  the 
pas  cells,  and  subseqaoDtly  disgorged,  the  anthor  urged  the  lesson  of  the  following 
experiment.  If  pus  containing  living  bacilli  is  sealed  in  a  tube  that  is  kept  at  36^  C. 
fhm^  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours  the  changes  above  described  will  take  place,  but 
if  bacilli  growing  in  boniUon  is  similarly  treated,  they  lose  neither  life  nor  toxicity. 
He  apposed  that  the  pus  cells  cease  to  be  active,  living  Actors  when  thus  treated.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  richly  cellular  pus  is  inimical  to  the  bacilli,  and  probably  if 
the  cells  are  not  their  destroyers,  something  resulting  fix>m  the  presence  of  the  ceUs  is. 

While  calling  attention  to  the  utilityof  intra-cellular  digestion  in  pathological  pro- 
cesses, I  have  mentioned  only  the  white  blood  cells  as  possessing  the  power.  .  Undoubt' 
edly  connective  tissue  cells  and  granulation  tissue  cells,  or  embryonic  cells,  also  possess 
it,  and  probably  some  forms  of  tumor  cells. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  inflamed  or  dead  bone  will  xmdeigo  absorption  unless 
suppuration  intervenes.  Numerous  theories  have  been  propounded  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena. Rindfleisch  has  suggested  that  the  blood  in  the  congested  vessels  contains  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  which  may  dissolve  the  lime  salts,  forming  an  acid  carbonate.* 
Others  have  supposed  that  lactic  acid  is  formed,  which  produces  a  soluble  calcic  sarco- 
lactate.  These  hypotheses  are  improbable,  for  bone  exposed  indefinitely  to  the  influ- 
ences of  purulent  inflammation  loses  little  of  its  substance  and  its  surface  may  remain 
smooth.  Yirchow  believes  that  cells  derived  from  proliferation  of  bone  corpuscles  are 
the  active  agents.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  liviug  cells  which  surround  or  perme- 
ate bone  when  it  is  undergoing  absorption  are  the  active  factors  in  its  removal,  although 
most  pathologists  do  not  wholly  agree  with  VirchoW  as  to  their  origin.  Usually  the 
absorption  power  is  ascribed  to  granulation  cells  or  to  osteoclasts,  both  of  which  origi- 
nate from  leucocytes.  To  illustrate,  recall  the  appearance  of  the  changes  that  occur  in 
rarefying  osteitis.  The  bone  is  indented  by  deep  or  shallow,  simple  or  complex  depres- 
sions that  are  filled  with  cells  of  varying  size.  These  ceUs  originate  as  do  granulation 
cells,  but  among  them  giant  cells  are  oftener  found  than  in  ordinary  granulations. 
Frequently  they  are  continuous  vdth  or  outgrowths  of  neighboring  granulation  tissue. 
These  so-called  osteoclasts  fill  the  pockets  in  the  bone,  which  so  evidently  melts  before 
their  encroachments  that  no  one  can  doubt  their  activity  in  its  removal.  It  is  literally 
eaten  away  by  them. 

Tumor  ceUs  are  so  various  in  character  that  we  cannot  affirm  of  all  kinds  digestive 
power,  but  some  undoubtedly  possess  this  ftmction.  The  cells  of  infiltrating  tumors 
have  absorptive  powers.  This  capability  is  most  noticeable  when  bone  is  involved,  for 
then  the  hard,  compact  bone  is  readily  seen  to  have  disappeared  and  to  have  been 
replaced  Isy  the  new  tumor  tissue.  When  tumor  cells  infiltrate  other  tissues,  the  normal 
cells  are  seen  to  undergo  atrophy  and  to  finally  disappear  and  be  replaced  by  the  tumor 
structures.  This  process  is  ordinarily  explained  by  assigning  to  the  growing  tumor  a 
mechanical  power  of  interfering  with  the  blood  supply  of  the  neighboring  tissue,  and 
therefore  inducing  atrophy.  However,  the  disappearance  of  inert  lime  deposits  in 
bone  can  scarcely  be  explained  in  this  way.  The  infiuence  of  the  contact  of  active, 
growing  cells  seems  more  important. 

Can  living  cells  render  solid  materials  soluble  by  simple  contact  with  them  ?  There 
is  little  doubt  that  intra-cellular  digestion  takes  place.  But  in  the  absorption  of  bone 
there  is  no  evidence  that  jMirticles  of  it  are  first  detached,  swallowed  and  then  digested 
by  the  osteoclasts.    On  the  contrary,  the  latter  apparently  erode  it  by  their  contact. 

*  Pepper,  A.  J.,  "  Surgical  Pathology,"  p.  234. 
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In  this  respect  they  behave  as  do  many  bacteria,  which  liquefy  solid  culture  media  by 
the  changes  incident  to  their  own  multipUcatiou  and  growth  in  contact  with  them. 
The  living  cell  thus  behaves  like  an  organized  ferment.  When,  however,  the  substance 
to  be  removed  is  granular,  the  granules  are  generally  taken  within  the  cell  before  solu- 
tion or  digestion  occurs.  It  would,  therefore,  be  better  to  describe  these  processes  by 
the  term  cellular  digestion  rather  than  by  the  now  limited  appellation  used  by  Metch- 
nikoff,  of  intra-cellular  digestion. 

In  the  course  of  such  digestion,,  it  is  probable  that  various  chemical  decompositions 
are  produced  and  new  bodies  formed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  attacked 
and  the  needs  of  the  digesting  cell.  What  these  chemical  changes  are  we  do  not  know. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  facts  that  may  throw  light  on  the  subject  or  form  a  starting- 
point  for  an  investigation  to  elucidate  it.  It  seems  probable  that  leucocytes  have  a 
predilection  for  peptones,  and  if  so,  the  thought  suggests  itself  whether  this  is  not  the 
form  in  which  they  require  their  nourishment,  and  whether  its  formation  is  not  the 
first  step  in  the  process  of  cellular  digestion  by  them.  Hofmeister  believes  that  in  the 
subepithelial  tissue  of  the  digestive  tract  leucocytes  take  up  peptone  that  has  been 
formed  in  the  alimentary  canaL*  That  they  play  an  important  part  in  the  absorption 
of  nutriment  is  evident,  since  they  are  much  more  numerous  during  digestion  than  at 
other  times,  and  it  is  known  that  they  take  up  the  emulsified  fitt  and  aid  in  its  trans- 
portation. The  absence  from  the  blood,  during  digestion,  of  dissolved  peptoi^e  is  most 
easily  accounted  for,  upon  the  supposition  that  it  has  been  appropriated  by  the  cellular 
elements.  Hofmeister  has  also  shown  that  the  peptone  which  is  found  in  pus  is  con- 
tained in  the  corpuscles.!  There  is  no  evidence  as  yet,  however,  that  peptone  can  be 
produced  by  the  corpuscles,  since  in  the  wall  of  the  intestines  it  is  Aimished  to  them 
already  formed,  and  also  probably  in  pus.  For  the  microorganisms  peculiar  to  the 
latter  have  the  power  of  forming  peptone  tVom  albumins  on  which  they  are  grown. 
The  streptococcus  pyogenes,  when  grown  in  a  vacuum  on  white  of  ^g  or  on  beef 
albumin,  causes  this  disintegration  and  energetic  peptonization.}  The  micrococcus 
pyogenes  aureus  also  converts  albumins  into  peptones.} 

The  peptone  in  pus  may,  therefore,  be  formed  by  its  bacteria  and  absorbed  by  its 
corpuscles. 

If  these  views  in  regard  to  cellular  digestion  are  true,  we  must  recognize  among 
bodies  foreign  to  the  living  tissues  a  group  of  digestible  substances.  We  can  then  classify 
foreign  bodies  into  :  1,  soluble  bodies;  2,  insoluble  but  digestible  bodies;  3,  insoluble, 
granular  and  transportable  bodies;  4,  insoluble  bodies,  completely  impregnable  to 
leucocytes  and  the  surrounding  tissues. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Danporth  thanked  Dr.  Davis  for  his  very  able  and  scholarly  paper,  but 
thought  its  scope  was  too  narrow — ^that  the  digestive  power  alluded  to  waa  not  lim- 
ited to  the  leucocytes  alone,  but  that  the  nuclei  of  all  the  tissues  took  part  in  the 
process.  In  traumatic  states  all  the  tissues  become  embryonic — the  nuclei  are  liber- 
ated by  the  softening  of  their  surrounding  primal  material,  and  become  **amoeboid*' 
cells,  or  practically  leucocytes.  These  amoeboid  cells  acquire  the  digestive  power 
which  Dr.  Davis  claims  for  leucocytes  alone. 

»  "  Zeitschrift  fUr  Phys.  Chemie,"  4,  pp.  253-281 ;  5,  pp.  127-151 ;  6,  pp.  61-73. 
t"  Studies  from  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Johns  Hopkins  University,"  Vol.  iv,  No.  1,  pp. 
8-10.  i  "  Crookshank's  Practical  Bacteriology."  }  Hid, 
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Dr.  Shakespeare  regretted  that  he  had  not  heard  the  paper  just  commuQicated, 
but  he  inferred  fix)m  the  discussion  that  the  cellular  organisms  active  in  the  process 
of  destruction  and  repair  of  the  tissues  were  under  consideration.  He  wished  to 
call  attention  to  some  observations  he  had  the  opportunity  to  announce  in  a  series  of 
lectures  befpre  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  an  abstract  of  which  was 
published  some  years  ago  in  the  Medical  News,  of  Philadelphia.  The  subject  of 
those  lectures  was  the  intimate  nature  of  inflammation  in  the  non-vascular  tissues. 
The  minute  normal  structure  of  the  cornea  and  hyaline  cartilages  was  revised  as  a 
foundation  for  the  study  of  inflammation  of  them.  He  had  found,  with  Thin,  of  Lon- 
don, that  the  ultimate  bundles  of  fibrils  in  the  cornea,  as  recognized  by  most  histolo- 
gists,  have  not  the  simple  constitution  commonly  described.  There  is  a  ftuther  sub- 
division of  the  fibrils  into  much  smaller  bundles..  But  the  point  he  wished  to  call 
especial  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  each  of  these  minute  smaller  bundles  is  enveloped 
more  or  less  completely  by  a  single  layer  of  exceeding  small,  thin,  flat  cells,  resemb- 
ling, in  shape  and  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  bundles  which  they  cover,  the 
flat,  fixed  cells  which  we  are  very  well  acquainted  with  in  silver  and  gold-treated  pieces 
of  tendon.  The  apposition  of  three  or  more  of  these  minute  bundles  causes  the  forma- 
tion of  linear  lymph  spaces,  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  bundles. 

I  found,  with  Thin,  and  Spina,  of  Austria,  that  hyaline  cartilage  is  not  the  simple 
structure  so  commonly  described,  but  that  it  has  a  framework  of  fibrous  connective 
tissue  which  is  normaUy  masked  by  the  hyaline  substance  which  envelops,  and  by 
similarity  of  index  of  refruction  renders  the  real  complex  structure  ordinarily  invisible. 
I  have  found  the  same  minute  bundles  of  fibrils  and  their  enveloping,  minute,  thin, 
flat,  fixed  cells,  as  in  the  cornea.  I  may  say  that  they  are  to  be  found  also  in  bone 
and  in  the  central  nervous  system. 

Now,  what  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  in  the  non-vascular  tissues  I  have  found  these 
minute,  flat,  fixed  cells  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  point  of  irritation,  showing 
all  the  evidences  of  reawakened  activity,  viz.,  cloudy  swelling  and  division,  accom- 
panied by  the  signs  of  softening,  to  a  slight  extent,  it  is  true,  of  the  fibrils  with  which 
they  are  in  contact,  in  advance  of  the  invasion  of  the  emigrant  white  blood  cells. 
In  advanced  inflammation  the  progeny  of  these  cells,  with  that  of  the  recognized  com- 
mon fixed  cells  and  the  emigrant  cells  of  the  blood,  constitute  the  mass  of  cells  in  the 
so-called  embryonal  tissue  which  replaces  the  normal  structure,  and  it  becomes 
impossible  to  definitely  settle  the  origin  of  any  single  one  of  them.  Dr.  Shakespeare 
holds  that  thede  minute,  thin,  flat  cells,  which  may  be  regarded  as  fixed,  play  an 
exceedingly  important  rdle,  either  in  destruction  or  repair,  possibly  in  both. 

Dr.  N.S.Davis,  Jr.,  closing  the  discussion,  said: — ^Dr.  Danforth  has  remarked  that 
I  limited  the  power  of  cellular  digestion  too  closely.  I  wish  to  state  that  my  feelmg 
is  that  other  tissue  elements  contribute  to  the  so-called  absorption  process,  but  on 
thinking  over  the  various  pathological  lesions,  I  could  find  no  illustration  of  digestion 
by  the  higher  forms  of  cells,  but  only  by  those  of  embryonic  form.  The  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Danforth  and  of  Dr.  Shakespear^  that  the  higher  forms  of  tissue  elements, 
under  conditions  of  inflammation,  return  to  an  embryonic  state  not  distinguishable 
from  wandering  blood  cells,  and  then  exert  the  same  frmction,  may  be  true. 

To  the  question  of  Dr.  Vaughn,  whether  any  chemical  ferment  had  been  isolated 
in  the  cells,  I  can  only  say  that  in  my  search  through  the  literature  of  the  subject  I 
have  found  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  substances. 
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Dr.  S.  K.  Jackson,  Norfolk,  Va.,  read  a  paper  on — 

NATURAL  AGENCIES   INHIBITING  THE  LIFE-PROCESSES  OF 

PATHOGENIC  ORGANISMS  CONSIDERED  WITH  A  VIEW 

TO  THEIR  THERAPEUTIC  EMPLOYMENT. 

AGENCES  NATURELLES,  ARRStANT  LES  PROC^Dfe  VITAUX  DBS  ORGANISMBS 

PATHOGENIQUES,  CONSIDER^S  AU  POINT  DB  VUB  DB  LEUR  EMPLOI 

TH^RAPEUTIQUE. 

NATURLICHE   AGENTIEN,  WELCHE  DIE    LEBENSERSCHEINUNGEN  PATHOGENER  ORGA- 
NISMEN  VERHINDEBN,  MIT  RUCKSICHT  AUF  IHRE  THERAPEUTI8CHE 
ANWENDUNG  BETRACHTET. 

In  considering  the  statementH  and  estimates  of  bacteriologists  as  to  the  vast  nnm- 
hers,  the  rapid  and  indefinite  mnltiplication,  and  general  distribution  of  parasitic 
organisms  (which  we  have  no  inclination  nor  reason  to  question),  we  are  stmck  by  the 
great  disproportion  between  these  numbers  and  the  disturbances  they  occasion.  We 
might  suppose,  from  such  an  ubiquitous  distribution  of  such  vast  multitudes,  that 
zymotic  diseases  were  everywhere  and  at  all  times  prevalent,  and  that  no  one  would 
be  able  to  escape  them- 

It  becomes  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  as  to  what  prevents  the  ravages  of 
these  organisms,  which  are  so  freely  taken  into  our  systems  with  the  food  we  eat,  the 
water  we  drink,  and  the  air  we  breathe,  and  why  and  how  they  are  restrained  in  their 
work  of  devastation.  Why  is  it  that  in  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  these  patho- 
genic organisms  many  x>er8ons  are  nnafiected  by  them,  and  only  a  limited  number  suc- 
cumb to  their  attacks  ?  It  has  been  a  generally  satis&ctory  explanation  that  the  vital 
force,  the  vital  energy,  the  "principle  of  life,"  has  enabled  some  to  resist,  and  that 
those  only  yield  to  an  attack  whose  vitality  is  diminished,  whose  vital  power  is 
crippled.  This  explanation  might  be  in  some  degree  satisfactory  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  very  frequently  the  most  robust,  those  of  greatest  constitutional  vigor,  become 
victims  of  these  attacks,  and,  vice  vena^  those  of  feeble  constitutions  escape  ;  and  thus 
the  exactions  of  science  require  a  more  searching  investigation  into  the  causes  of  immu- 
nity on  the  one  hand  and  of  liability  on  the  other. 

These  investigations  have  a  high  practical  value;  for  while  we  are  ascertaining  the 
modes  or  agencies  employed  by  nature  for  preventing,  arresting,  or  crippling  the  preda- 
tory attacks  of  these  microorganisms,  we  are  at  the  same  time  learning  the  most  effi- 
cient means  that  can  be  employed  for  these  purposes,  and  may  be  able  to  assist  her  in 
this  beneficial  work. 

Let  Bs  then  study,  by  the  light  of  science  thus  &r  vouchsafed  to  us,  the  conservative 
processes  of  nature  whereby  we  are  protected  fVom  **the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness,  or  from  the  sickness  that  destroyeth  in  the  noonday." 

As  heat  is  the  physical  agent  most  generally  recognized  as  affecting  the  life  of 
microorganisms,  its  effects  upon  them  have  been  so  carefully  studied  as  to  render  unneces- 
sary anything  more  than  a  mere  allusion  to  it  here.  The  degree  most  favorable  to  their 
propagation  and  development— that  above  which  they  cannot  live,  as  well  as  that  below 
which  they  are  either  destroyed  or  rendered  dormant  until  revivified  by  higher  temper- 
ature—have been  so  accurately  determined  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  added.  But  there 
is  one  point,  in  this  connection,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  on  account  of  its 
bearing  on  the  recent  popular  practice  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  body,  in 
fevers  of  zymotic  origin,  by  the  external  application  of  cold. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  temperature  most  conducive  to  the  vigorous  activity  of 
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pyrogenetic  oiganisms  is  between  68*^  and  75°  F.  A  deparkue  ftt>m  this  either  way 
cripples  or  retards  their  growth  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  its  distance  above  or  below 
this  temperatore.  Now,  this  being  the  case,  the  departure  above,  as  in  typhoid  fever, 
for  instance,  is  at  least  30°,  and  30°  still  higher  is  the  temperature  which  Sternberg  has 
declared  to  be  the  highest  that  can  be  borne  by  them;  that  is,  that  they  are  destroyed 
at  132.8°  F.  While  it  is  not  claimed  that  this  destructive  temperature  could  ever  be 
reached  or  could  be  endured  by  the  human  system,  still  it  is  a  fact,  that  as  the  tem- 
perature of  typhoid  fever  reaches  at  least  half-way  between  these  points,  the  parasitic 
microbes,  by  the  heat  themselves  have  generated,  are  in  a  medium  less  favorable  to  their 
life  and  growth  and  more  nearly  approaching  the  point  of  destruction;  and  when  the 
system  of  their  host,  the  medium  in  which  they  are  living,  becomes  cooled  down,  say, 
to  its  normal  degree  (98.6°),  a  point  more  favorable  to  them  is  reached;  that  is,  one  fur- 
ther removed  from  that  which  is  calculated  to  destroy  them.  Thus,  by  this  reduction 
of  temperature,  by  means  other  than  that  of  destroying  the  pyrogens  themselves,  the 
system  is  brought  into  the  same  condition  in  which  the  inception  occurred,  and  the  para- 
sites, instead  of  becoming  enfeebled,  actually  become  reinvigorated,  and  the  consequent 
disturbances  are  repeated. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  reaction,  the  increase  of  heat,  which  I 
believe  invariably  follows  the  use  of  cold  affusions,  may  be  owing,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  to  the  impulse  imparted  to  the  fever-producing  organisms  by  the  restoration  of 
this  &vorable  condition  ? 

Fortunately  we  have  more  efficient,  and  in  my  opinion,  more  philosophical  and  less 
deleterious  means  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  fever,  which  it  is  not  our  purpose 
now  to  discuss.  But  in  view  of  the  proposition  herein  advanced,  it  becomes  a  question 
of  much  interest  and  importance,  whether  it  is  not  an  advisable  practice  not  to  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  body  below  a  point  which  may  safely  be  endured,  until  the 
destruction  of  the  pathogenic  parasites,  when  most  probably  of  its  own  accord  or  with- 
out assistance  the  normal  temperature  will  be  attained.  In  my  treatment  of  enteric 
fever  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  temperature  of  102°,  which  is  not  a  dangerous 
degree,  for  it  is  borne  for  weeks  without  disaster. 

Next  to  the  destructive  efiects  of  extremes  of  temperature,  the  most  clearly  recog- 
nized natural  agency  which  affects  the  vitality  of  pyrogenetic  organisms  is  the  produc- 
tion, in  the  medium  in  which  they  live,  by  means  of  their  vital  processes,  of  subst^ces 
which  are  poisonous  to  them  and  cause  them  to  die;  that  is,  they  are  killed  by  the 
products  of  their  own  life  prooeases. 

No  living  being  can  long  be  kept  alive  when  so  confined  in  the  medium  in  which  it 
exists  as  to  absorb  the  products  of  its  own  life  processes,  its  own  excreta.  It  might  be 
supposed  to  die  fix>m  exhaustion  of  food,  but  that  this  is  not  the  case  can  easily  be 
proved  by  replenishing  the  supply.  A  fish  in  a  limited  supply  of  water  cannot  long  be 
kept  alive,  even  though  abundant  and  generous  food  be  supplied.  The  experienced 
agriculturist  knows  that  successive  crops  of  rank-growing  plants  cannot  be  cultivated 
for  a  length  of  time  in  the  same  soil,  even  though  that  soil  be  liberally  supplied  with 
plant  food. 

The  excretions,  then,  of  all  living  organisms  are  inhibitory  to  their  life  processes, 
and  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  law  with  a  view  to  its  therapeutic  employment,  requires  a 
minute  study  of  diseases  of  zymotic  origin,  and  may  necessitate  a  new  treatment, 
directed  to  the  destruction  of  the  particular  organism  which  may  be  ascertained  to  be 
the  pathogenetic  &ctor  in  each  of  them.  I  do  not  suppose  that  this  new  treatment  will 
require  an  entire  abandonment  of  many  of  the  reliable  remedies  which  have  been  so 
long  and  so  sncoessfuUy  employed,  for  it  so  happens,  and  it  was  the  merest  happening, 
that  these  remedial  agents  are,  in  many  in^nncfift,  the  very  best  germicide  that  prob- 
ably ever  will  be  discovered  for  the  very  diseases  for  which  they  have  been  used. 
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We  need  not  expect,  for  instance,  to  relinquish  mercury  in  syphilitic  disease,  nor 
iodine  in  scroftila,  nor  arsenic  and  sulphur  in  herpetic  affections,  nor  quinine  in  mala- 
rial fevers.  We  have  been  using  these  for  years;  we  know  not  for  what  reason;  but  we, 
fortunately,  in  these  conditions;  have  stumbled  on  the  right  remedies,  and  it  may  be 
we  will  never  find  any  more  efficacious. 

But  what  is  especially  necessary  to  ascertain  is:  1st.  The  i>articular  organism  pro- 
ducing each  disease;  and,  2d.  The  most  efficacious  means  of  crippling  or  destroying  it, 
and,  if  possible,  nature's  mode  of  effecting  its  destruction. 

Each  of  the  agents  claimed  as  ''germicides''  are  not  equally  efficacious  for  the 
»  destruction  of  all  organisms.  Quinine,  which  we  recognize  as,  par  excellence,  the  anti- 
dote for  the  malarial  poison,  has  no  power  to  destroy  the  organisms  which,  if  they  do 
not  cause,  exist  in  dyspeptic  conditions.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  salts  of  sulphur- 
ous add,  which  are  so  destructive  of  the  latter,  have  been  proved  to  have  no  effect  on 
the  malarial  organisms.  (Sternberg.)  Thus  we  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  ascer- 
taining the  particular  organism  we  wish  to  destroy.  We  must  know  to  what  class  it 
belongs — whether  animal,  vegetable  or  fungus;  we  must  know  its  life  history,  its  life 
processes;  the  metamorphoses  through  which  it  passes — the  length  of  time  in  passing 
through  each  ;  the  stage  of  its  life  in  which  it  is  most  virulent — that  in  which  it  is  most 
vulnerable;  the  pabulum  necessary  to  its  growth  and  development ;  the  toxic  agents  it 
is  least  able  to  endure — Nature's  mode  of  destroying  it,  whether  by  limiting  the  dura- 
tion of  its  life,  or  by  poisoning  it  by  the  resultants  of  its  own  life  processes  ;  its  natural 
enemies — ^in  a  word,  what  it  has  to  contend  with  in  its  struggle  for  existence. 

When  we  have  acquired  definite  knowledge  on  these  several  points,  the  various 
germicides  will  be  more  intelligently  employed  than  they  are  at  present.  Mercury  and 
nux  vomica,  so- destructive  to  animal  life,  will  not  be  used  for  the  destruction  of  a 
vegetable  organism;  chlorine,  which  hastens  germination,  will  not  be  used  to  destroy 
spores;  the  manganates  will  not  be  relied  on  to  cripple  aerobiotic  forms,  whose  very 
existence  depends  on  the  oxygen  which  these  salts  supply.  We  will  soon  find  that 
there  is  no  one  germicide,  but  they  may  be  as  numerous  as  the  germs  to  be  destroyed. 
But  the  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  study  the  numerous  germicides  that  have  been 
proposed  or  that  may  be  employed;  nor  the  strength  needed  for  accomplishing  their 
purpose;  nor  how,  in  destroying  the  parasites,  the  system  of  the  host  can  be  protected 
from  their  poisonous  influence.  These  important  considerations  must  be  left  for  others 
to  discuss.  Our  object  is  to  consider  only  those  agencies  which  nature  is  known  to 
employ,  and  our  limited  knowledge  up  to  this  time  has  enabled  us  to  discover  but 
a  few. 

If  any  one  is  disposed  to  doubt  the  general  proposition  upon  which  this  study  is 
founded,  let  him  examine  closely  any  one  of  the  various  fermentations;  for,  as  the 
organisms  producing  them  are  so  similar  in  many  respects,  to  each  other,  and  also  to 
those  which  we  know  to  be  pyrogenetic,  the  consideration  of  any  one  will  unravel  the 
mystery  of  all,  to  some  extent  at  least,  and  will  inform  us  as  to  the  behavior  of  all 
those  organisms  which,  like  the  Torula  cerevisise,  are  ftmgoid  in  their  character,  and 
have  the  power  of  converting  starch  into  dextrine  and  sugar,  and  sugar  into  alcohol 
with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Suppose  now  a  vat  is  supplied  with  the  mate- 
rials necessary  for  this  process,  what  occurs?  So  soon  as  the  yeast  is  added  and  the 
proper  temperature  secured,  a  violent  action  is  set  up,  and  the  various  stages  in  the 
process  just  alluded  to  occur.  But  the  particular  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion is  the  fact  that  after  a  certain  time  a  sudden  stop  occurs  and  the  yeast,  which  was 
in  lively  motion  all  through  the  mass,  suddenly  &lls  to  the  bottom.  What  has  arrested 
this  activity?  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  sugar  is  all  used  up,  and  that  the  organ- 
ism which  has  caused  the  fermentation  has  exhausted  all  of  its  pabulum  and  has  died 
from  starvation.    This  can  easily  be  tested  by  adding  more  sugar,  which  would  ftimish 
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the  necessary  Donrishment,  and  onght  to  start  the  process  afresh,  if  it  was  food  that 
was  needed.  The  addition  of  sngar  at  this  stage  will  have  no  such  effect— it  will  only 
destroy  the  "  dryness ''  of  the  fluid  and  communicate  to  it  a  dead  sweetness.  What 
then  has  been  the  cause  of  the  stoppage  of  the  fermentative  process?  Clearly  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  has  been  produced  in  the  liquor  some  agent  that  has 
destroyed  the  vitality  of  the  fungus,  which,  by  its  life  processes,  had  been  causing  the 
chemical  changes  that  had  occurred.  If  the  process  had  been  taking  place  in  a  closed 
vessel,  it  may  have  been  a  saturation  by  carbonic  add  that  inhibited  the  life  process ; 
if  in  an  open  vessel,  from  which  this  gas  could  escape,  it  was  evidently  due  to  a  satura- 
tion by  the  alcohol  formed.  Whatever  it  was,  it  is  evident  that  the  oiganism  has  been 
crippled  or  destroyed  by  something  which  has  been  produced  by  itself,  a  product  of  its 
own  life  processes. 

It  matters  not  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  fermentation,  whether  vinous  or 
acetous,  or  whether  it  be  a  putrefactive  process — a  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable 
matters,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  fact,  that  whenever  decomposition  occurs  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  vitalized  agent,  this  agent  is  eventually  either  arrested  in  its  processes  or 
destroyed  by  the  resultants  of  that  decomposition;  in  other  words,  by  the  products 
of  its  own  life  processes,  or  really  by  its  own  excreta.  If  this  be  true,  we  can  enunciate 
the  general  law,  that  no  organism  can  live  in  its  own  excreta. 

This  law  fhrnishes  us  with  a  valuable  hint  in  selecting  the  agents  wiih  which  to 
lessen  the  vital  activity  of  pathogenic  parasites.  If  we  surcharge  them  with  these 
resultant  products  we  can  arrest  their  vital  processes,  before  they  would  be  arrested 
by  the  slow  procedure  of  fermentation,  and  thus  we  may  be  able  to  save  the  ^stem  of 
their  host  from  the  protracted  disturbances  which  would  otherwise  continue  throughout 
their  whole  life  cycle.  I  shall  suggest  but  a  few,  indeed,  I  am  as  yet  prepared  to  suggest 
only  a  few,  instances  where  this  plan  of  treatment  might  be  adopted  to  advantage. 

In  the  case  proposed,  where  the  organism  is  a  true  fungus,  that  is,  without  chloro- 
phyll, and  therefore  unable  to  assimilate  or  appropriate  carbonic  acid,  but  must  exhale 
it,  as  do  animals,  the  indication  would  be  to  saturate  the  system  with  alcohol,  or  with 
carbonic  acid,  by  internal  administration.  Brunton  asserts  that  the  **  yeast  plant  is 
killed  by  the  alcohol  which  4t  produces,  so  soon  as  this  amounts  to  20  per  cent.,  and 
other  organized  ferments  have  their  lives  limited  in  a  similar  way. "  According  to  the 
observations  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  Farr  (quoted  by  Brunton),  '*  Alcohol  appears  to  arrest 
the  action  of  zymotic  diseases,  as  it  prevents  weak  wines  from  fermenting;  like  cam- 
phor, alcohol  preserves  animal  matter — ^this  is  not  now  disputed.  But  may  it  not  do 
more?  May  it  not  prevent  the  infection  of  some  kinds  of  zymotic  disease?''  It  is 
constantly  contended  by  persons  in  malarial  districts  that  whisky  increases  the  effects 
of  quinine. 

With  regard  to  the  anti-fermentative  power  of  carbonic  acid,  I  have  myself  tested  it 
by  sealing  apricots,  of  all  fruits  the  readiest  to  sour,  in  a  jar  filled  with  this  gas.  The 
fruit  remained  firm  for  months  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  fermentation.  That 
they  lost  their  fiavor  is  no  argument  against  my  position,  for  they  did  not  ferment  or 
decompose,  and  probably  never  would  so  long  as  they  were  tightly  sealed. 

But  the  most  valuable  anti-ferment  we  possess,  which  we  all  recognize  as  theremody 
par  excellence  in  malarial  fever,  is  quinine,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  its  power 
may  be  accounted  for  on  the  very  principle  for  which  we  are  contending,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  carbonaceous  articles  of  the  Materia  medioa.  Its  formula,  accord- 
ing to  Miller,  is  CsoHj^NsO^SHjO  =  324  +  ^4,  and  it  is  only  exceeded  in  the  amount 
of  carbon  by  gallo-tannic  acid,  which,  but  for  its  unstable  composition,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  more  powerful  anti-ferment,  but  by  its  absorption  of  oxygen  gallo-tannic 
becomes  conv^ted  into  g^lic  acid,  which  contains  much  less  carbon  and  could,  there- 
fore, never  be  suspected  of  poesessing  this  power  of  checkiog  fermentation.    The  results 
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of  recent  reeearches  into  the  effects  of  quinine  upon  the  malftrial  microbe  are  confirm- 
atory of  this  position. 

Again,  in  those  dyspeptic  conditions  in  which  sulphureted  hydrogen  is  fireely  gen- 
erated, how  easily  are  they  prevented  by  the  use  of  condiments  or  salads  which  contain 
sulphur,  or  allyl' sulphide,  e.  g.,  garlic,  onions,  leeks,  cress,  etc.,  and  how  decidedly  is 
this  condition  corrected  by  asafoBtida,  ''which  contains  a  laiger  proportion  of  sulphur 
than  garlic''  (Miller),  and  still  more  quickly  and  radically  by  the  salts  of  sulphurous 
acid,  viz.,  the  sulphites  of  soda  or  potash. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  effects  of  saturation  by  the  products  of  the  life 
processes  of  pyrogenetic  organisms,  I  have  elsewhere  stated  and  explained,  in  a  paper 
on  *'The  Ammonia  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever"  {Journal  Am.  Med.  Ass.^  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  183),  in  which  disease  a  process  occurs  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  putre- 
faction, in  which  ammoniacal  gas  is  freely  evolved.  If  I  may  judge  from  the  reports 
of  the  various  modes  of  treatment  adopted  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  there  has 
been  nothing  proposed  or  tried  which  has  so  controlling  an  influence  on  this  fever  as  the 
saturation  by  the  salts  of  ammonia,  many  times  cutting  it  short  at  the  end  of  the  first 
or  second  septenary,  and  always  keeping  it  under  control  and  conducting  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  the  principle  for  which  we  are  contending,  is  the 
new  treatment  proposed  by  Bergeon  for  phthisis  pulmonalis.  Every  clinician  must  have 
observed  the  odor  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  arising  from  the  sputum  of  a  phthisical 
patient  Enclosing  it  for  a  few  days  in  a  closely  stopped  vial,  its  existence  will  be 
revealed  by  the  smell  and  without  a  chemical  examination.  The  bacillus  tuberculosis 
is  abundant  in  the/resA  matter  expectorated,  but  is  soon  destroyed  by  being  saturated 
with  this  gas  generated  in  the  decomposition,  and  according  to  the  principle  herein  con- 
tended for,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  destroy  the  parasitic  bacillus  by  inftising  into  the 
system  of  the  host  this  very  gas,  as  proposed  by  Bergeon.  I  am  inclined  to  regard 
favorably  this  plan  of  treatment,  not  only  because  of  its  being  consistent  with  this  law 
as  we  have  enunciated  it,  but  also  because  of  its  similarity  to  a  line  of  treatment  which 
I  have  been  employing  for  some  years  with  marked  success.  I  allude  to  the  free 
administration  of  the  salts  of  sulphurous  acid  and  the  sulphides,  e.  g.^  the  sulphide  of 
calcium.  These  means  have  a  most  controlling  influence  on  the  hectic  paroxysms, 
and  have  effected  the  cure  of  five  cases  in  my  hands  in  the  past  ten  years.  Bergeon's 
method  seems  to  do  in  a  few  weeks  what  it  took  some  montlis  to  effect  by  my  plan, 
and  I  believe  is  well  worthy  of  trial. 

Other  instances  will  occur  to  the  ingenious  physician,  and  I  must  pass  from  the  con- 
sideration of  this  mode  of  checking  the  life  processes  of  microbian  parasitee  to  still 
another  which  has  lately  loomed  up  into  great  prominence  by  a  claimed  successM  appli- 
cation recently  made  of  it  in  Italy. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  several  parasitic  organisms,  in  common  with 
all  organized  beings,  have  enemies  with  which  they  have  to  contend  in  their  struggle 
for  existence. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  point  out,  in  every  instance, 
the  modes  of  destruction,  whether  by  directly  devouring  their  prey — ^by  robbing  them 
of  needed  food — or  by  inhibiting  the  life  processes,  either  by  so  altering  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  medium  in  which  they  live  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  supporting 
life— or  by  the  direct  generation  of  poisons. 

Our  study  of  this  subject,  so  far  as  it  has  been  pursued,  seems  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  one  or  other  of  these  modes  of  destruction  occur  in  every  instance  in  which 
different  microbes  are  brought  into  contact. 

A  number  of  these  antagonisms  have  been  known  for  a  long  time,  at  least  by  their 
effects,  but  these  effects  have  only  lately  been  suspected  as  being  due  to  destructive 
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war&re  between  pathogenic  organisms.  The  antagonism  between  the  malarial  poison 
and  the  caose  of  typhoid  fever  was  long  ago  noticed.  In  1851,  Yalleix  remarks  that 
"  Bondin  has  collected  a  great  number  of  fitcts  to  prove  it,  but  that  the  feet  was  iK)t 
generally  admitted  at  that  day."  Flint,  in  1867,  says:  '*  It  is  certain  that  in  some  situ- 
ations in  this  country  well-marked  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  hardly  known  so  long  iis 
malarial  fevers  were  rife,  but  that  the  former  became  the  common  form  of  fever  after 
intermitting  and  remitting  fevers  ceased  to  prevaiV^  Of  this  fact  he  "  has  been  per- 
sonally cognizant  in  two  situations,  viz.,  Buffalo  and  Louisville.**  Wood,  in  1858, 
speaks  of  typhoid  fever  as  **  the  ordinary  endemic  fever  of  those  portions  of  the  United 
States  in  which  miasmatic  fevers  do  not  prevaiV 

We  are  aware  that  some  authorities  contend  that  the  form  of  fever,  first  noticed  dur- 
ing our  war  between  the  States,  to  which  Woodward,  of  the  Army,  gave  the  name 
typho-malarial,  is  an  admixture  of  the  two  diseases,  or  *'  a  mild  form  of  enteric  fever 
complicated  with  symptoms  of  malarial  poisoning*'  (Sternberg);  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  further  investigation  will  demonstrate  this  to  be  a  distinct  form  of  fever, 
having  no  relation  to  either  of  these  forms,  but  caused  by  a  different  pyrogenic  organ- 
ism. During  a  residence  of  twenty  years  in  a  locality  most  fevorably  situated  to  have 
witnessed  a  commingling  of  these  two  poisons,  if  they  ever  were  commingled,  I  never 
met  a  case  of  the  kind.  The  location  referred  to  v^as  about  midway  between  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  river,  upon  which  malarial  fever  was  endemic,  and  the  Catoctin  range 
of  mountains,  at  the  foot  and  sides  of  which  typhoid  fever,  if  it  was  not  always  preva- 
lent, was  only  for  want  of  subjects  to  attack.  There  was  a  distinct  line  between  the 
two,  which  could  be  traced  for  miles,  beyond  which  neither  fever  was  ever  known  to 
cross.  If  there  had  been  a  possibility  of  their  mingling  it  must  have  occurred  on  this 
middle  ground,  but  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extended  (and  my  practice  included  almost 
every  estate  on  this  line,  for  many  miles),  not  a  case  of  admixture  occurred.  It  was 
frequently  the  case  that  I  was  obliged  to  remove  negroes  from  a  ^^ quarter**  in  the 
low  grounds  across  the  line  to  escape  malarial  influences,  but  when  they  were  on  the 
typhoid  fever  side  I  never  knew  them  to  have  the  two  diseases  at  once.  Indeed,  I 
never  met  vnth  a  case  of  "typho-malarial  **  fever  until  my  removal  into  the  tidewater 
region. 

But  my  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  this,  but  only  to  express  my  belief,  and  give  my 
reasons  therefor,  that  it  does  not  fhmlsh  an  argument  against  the  antagonism  of 
typhoid  and  malarial  fevers.  In  my  experience  they  have  been  so  distinct  that  I  should 
expect  an  impregnation  of  the  one  to  prevent  the  pyrogenetic  influence  of  the  other. 

But  there  is  another  instance  of  antagonism  which  was  not  only  known,  but  of  which 
practical  application  was  made,  many  years  ago.  I  allude  to  the  old-fashioned  yeitst 
poultice  as  an  application  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  just  as  nowadays  we  use  carbolic 
acid  and  the  various  anti-suppurants.  This  yeast  poultice  was  the  most  valuable  means 
at  our  command  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  it  was  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
agents  at  present  used  for  this  purpose.  How  can  its  effect  be  accounted  for  ?  Clearly 
by  the  antagonism  between  the  Torula  cerevisise  and  the  pyogenic  organism  of  tlie 
ulcer.  What  this  antagonism  is,  and  how  the  one  organism  cripples  or  destroys  the 
other,  is  easily  ascertained,  and  the  study  of  it  becomes  interesting  and  valuable  as 
furnishing  a  type  of  the  antagonisms  between  animalcular  microbes  and  those  of  a 
vegetable  or  fungoid  character. 

If  the  bacillus  subtilis  be  introduced  into  a  fiuid  containing  Torula  cerevisise,  the 
cells  of  which  are  in  active  multiplication,  there  will  be  observed  the  greatest  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  former  microbe  in  feeding  on  the  Torula  cells,  until  he  either  becomes 
satiated  or  sickened  and  probably  poisoned.  The  pyogenic  microbe  soon  becomes  slug- 
gish and  remains  so  still  and  quiet  as  to  enable  us  to  examine  him,  as  we  had  not  been 
able  to  do  before  his  fetal  meal.  It  requires,  however,  further  investigation  to 
Vol.  III-26 
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detedrmine  positively  that  death  has  occurred;  it  is  more  than  prohable  that  it  has,  for 
long  continued  watching  has  not  discovered  a  restoration  of  motion. 

The  good  efifects,  then,  of  the  yeast  poultice  are  to  be  explained  by  its  ftimishiDg 
the  pyogenic  microbe  with  a  food  which  it  devours  voraciously,  and  which  is  evidently 
poisonous  to  it. 

Brunton  alludes  to  yeast  as  being  employed  in  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery.  If  its 
administration  in  these  diseases  is  beneficial,  it  is  probably,  as  they  are  of  microbian 
origin,  due  to  this  antagonism. 

Anoth^  remarkable  instance  of  antagonism,  and  of  which  also  practical  application 
has  been  made,  is  that  of  the  organism  developed  in  the  inftision  of  Jequirity  (Abms 
precatorius)  to  the  parasite  which  is  the  acknowledged  cause  of  trachoma.  I  do  not 
contend  for  it  as  the  best  remedy  for  this  disease,  for  the  antagonizing  organism  may 
produce  as  much  disturbance  as  the  parasite.  But  this  antagonism  is  none  the  leas 
certain  and  has  been  demonstrated.  Lupus,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  occasioned 
by  a  parasitic  organism,  is  aaid  to  be  cured  by  the  infusion  of  the  same  substance 
(Jequirity)  in  which  its  peculiar  organism  has  been  developed.  {Journal  Am.  Med,  Ass-, 
Vol.  V,  324.)    Chronic  ulcers  are  also  said  to  be  improved  by  it  {id.). 

It  is  probable  that  we  are  furnished  with  some  instances  of  antagonism  by  the  well 
known  drug  ergot.  There  has  been  much  uncertainty  and  difference  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  its  therapeutical  effects.  This  uncertainty  is  probably  owing  to  the  great 
changes  which  the  fungus  undergoes  by  age,  and  also  by  the  processes  required  for  the 
manu^ture  of  its  various  preparations.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  the  flmgus  itself  into  the  system,  and  those  of 
its  alkaloids.  To  the  first,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  the  stasis  which  is  the  cause  of  gangrene, 
and  to  the  latter  the  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system.  If  its  claim  to  be  prophy- 
lactic and  curative  of  pertussis  is  confirmed,  it  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  antagonisms 
for  "Vf^hich  we  are  contending.  So,  also,  if  we  can  establish  its  claim  to  be  prophylactic 
of  puerperal  fever,  we  shall  find  it  has  been  of  more  service  than  we  had  suspected 
when  using  it  merely  for  its  ecbolic  effects. 

In  conclusion  we  will  hastily  enumerate  a  few  more  instances  of  these  antagonisms 
which  have  been  proven  or  suspected. 

Koch  has  shown  that  the  comma  bacillus  is  destroyed  by  the  bacterium  termo,  and 
that,  therefore,  **in  arresting  putrefaction  of  the  menstruum,  you  really  preserve  the 
comma  bacillus."     (N.  Y.Med.  Abstract^  iv,  p.  32.) 

The  virus  of  swine  plague  has  been  proved  to  be  destroyed  by  the  bacterium  of 
putrefaction.     ('^Special  Report  Dept  Agriculture,"  No.  34,  pp.  15,  16.) 

Cantarin,  of  Naples,  has  claimed  that  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  is  also  destroyed  by 
the  bacterium  termo,  and  has  reported  a  phthisical  case  in  which  it  was  being  employed 
with  much  benefit. 

Eiysipelas  is  said  to  be  destructive  of  cancer.  Pro&.  Janick  and  Weisser  {CeniraW. 
f.  Chir.y  Ediiiburgh  Med.  Jour.,  Nov.)  declare  that  *Hhe  cancer  cells  and  nests  can  be 
seen  to  perish  before  the  advance  of  the  erysipelas  cocci." 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  evidences  on  this  point  is  furnished  by  the 
reports  of  yellow  fever,  in  New  Orleans  in  1832.  It  is  recorded  that  so  soon  as  the  cholera 
made  its  appearance  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  declined.  (Prof  James  Jones,  quoted 
by  Dr.  A.  G.  Tebault,  Virginia  Med.  Monthly,  VoL  I,  No.  7,  p.  397.)  Tebault  also 
asserts  (ib.)  that  Asiatic  cholera  has  been  known  '*  to  displace  remittent  fever,  and  again 
give  way  to  it" 

These  &cts  are  adduced  to  substantiate  the  position  herein  assumed,  and  to  prove 
that  the  antagonisms  claimed  really  do  exist;  but  as  to  their  employment  as  therapeutic 
means,  we  need  more  accurate  knowledge  of  them,  and  must  learn  to  modify  them 
l^  cultivation  or  in  some  way  to  keep  them  under  control,  for  fear  of  inducing  by 
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the  antagoiiizing  organisms  a  disease  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  one  we  wish  to 
combat. 

Enough  is  known  of  them,  however,  to  establish  their  importance  as  sabjects  of 
fltady,  from  which,  it  is  more  than  probable,  important  resolts  will  be  reached. 


[An  Abstract.] 

D.  R  Salmon,  d.  v.  m.,  h.  a.  e.  o.  v,  s.,  and  Theobald  Smith,  m.  d.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  presented  an  abstract  entitled^- 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE    PRODUCTION   OF  IMMUNITY  BY  THE 
HYPODERMIC  INJECTION  OF  STERILIZED  CULTURES. 

EXPERIENCES  SUR  LA  PRODUCTION  DB  L'IMMUNItE  PAR  L'INJBOTION  SOUS- 

cutan6e  des  cultures  sterilisEes. 

expebimente  ttbeb  hervobbringung  deb  immunitat  dubch  subcutane  injec- 
tion  8tebili8ibteb  cultuben. 

Bacteriological  investigations  of  the  past  few  years  have  shown  pretty  oondnsively 
that  daring  the  multiplication  of  pathogenic  bacteria  there  are  formed  chemical  sab- 
stances,  or  ptomains,  which  are ,  poisonous  to  the  animal  economy.  The  researches  of 
Brieger  have  done  more  than  any  others  to  strengthen  this  oonclasion.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  some  that  it  is  these  poisons  (rather  than  any  other  vital  manifestation  of  bac- 
terial growth)  which  produce  such  grave  symptoms  in  infectious  diseases.  In  the  spring 
And  summer  of  1886,  Sirotinin  made  some  experiments  {ZeUichrift  fikr  Hygiene  i,  463) 
with  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  the  smaller 
•experimental  animals  cannot  be  infected  by  this  bacillus,  but  that  death  caused  by  the 
injection  of  cultures  subcutaneously  or  otherwise,  must  be  attributed  to  an  intoxica- 
tion caused  by  the  presence  of  a  ptomain  in  the  cultures.  The  results  actually  proved 
that  the  ii^ection  of  sterilized  cultures  may  produce  death  accompanied  by  lesions 
resembling  those  produced  by  living  bacilli  In  a  later  publication  (ZeUmihTift  f&r 
Hygiene  I,  p.  110)  Beumer  and  Peiper,  in  a  long  series  of  experiments,  are  led  to  the 
same  conclusion — that  the  typhoid  fever  organism  does  not  multiply  in  the  body  of 
smaller  experimental  animals;  that  there  is  no  true  infection,  and  that  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  depends  entirely  upon  the  quantity  of  culture  material  iigected — ^in  other 
words,  upon  the  quantity  of  the  poison  or  ptomain  therein  contained.  They  also  point 
out  tiiat  death  does  not  follow  the  ii^ection  of  large  doses,  if  small,  non-lethal  doses 
have  been  given  previously,  and  from  this  &ct  they  argue  that  perhaps  immunity  may 
:finally  be  brought  about  by  the  injection  of  sterile  cultures  in  successively  large  doses. 
That  the  chemical  products  of  bacterial  growth  may  produce  immunity  is  no  new 
theory,  but  it  seems  to  have  gained  ground  but  recently  among  investigators. 

Before  the*  publication  of  the  researches  mentioned,  our  own  preliminary  experi- 
ments had  been  published.  ( '*  Proceedings  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington," 
Feb.  22d,  1886.)  They  showed  very  decisively  that  immunity  might  be  produced  by 
the  chemical  products  or  ptomains  present  in  the  culture  liquid.  They  received  but 
.  very  little  attention,  however,  and  the  above  writers  were  very  likely  ignorant  of  their 
•existence.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  seemed  justifiable  to  bring  them  once  more 
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before  the  medical  world,  represented  by  this  international  gathering,  in  as  brief  a 
manner  as  possible. 

The  experiments  were  made  npon  pigeons  with  sterilized  cultures  of  the  hog-cholera 
bacterium.  Inasmuch  as  our  investigations  of  this  organism  are  but  little  known,  a 
few  fscta  concerning  its  nature  should  anticipate  an  account  of  the  experiments  them- 
selves. 

The  bacterium  was  first  described  in  the  *  *  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, ' ' 
for  the  year  1885,  as  the  cause  of  the  disease  among  swine  known  in  this  country  as 
hog  cholera,  and  w©  refer  those  interested  to  that  publication  and  the  recently  publisheil 
report  for  1886,  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  biological  and  pathogenic  character 
of  this  interesting  organism.  Suffice  it  to  say  in  this  connection,  that  it  is  a  motile 
bacterium  about  1.2  to  1.5  ^  long  and  .6  to  .7  /<  broad,  staining  readily  in  aqueoto 
solutions  of  aniline  colors,  decolorized  by  iodine  according  to  Qram's  method.  It  does 
not  produce  spores.  It  grows  readily  in  the  ordinary  culture  media,  such  as  beef 
infusion,  blood  serum,  beef-infusion  peptone,  agar-agar  and  gelatine,  which  it  does  not 
liquefy.  It  is  destroyed  by  an  exposure,  for  fifteen  minutes,  to  a  temperature  of  58^  C. 
It  may  resist  drying  for  more  than  a  month. 

In  swine  it  produces  a  disease  characterized  by  more  or  less  extensive  ulceration  of 
the  large  intestine.  It  now  and  then  assumes  the  character  of  a  virulent  and  rapidly 
&tal  septicaemia,  the  lesion  being  then  ecchymoses  in  the  subcutis  and  serous  mem- 
branes, hemorrhages  in  all  the  internal  organs,  the  lymphatic  glands  and  in  the  stomach 
and  large  intestine.  In  all  cases  the  bacterium  is  present  in  the  spleen;  in  the  hemor- 
rhagic type  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  spleen,  and  more  or  leas  so  in  the  other  organs. 

In  rabbits,  mice  and  guinea  pigs  it  produces  a  &tal  disease  characterized  by  an 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  by  centres  of  coagulation  necrosis  in  the  latter 
organ.  It  is  an  organism  easily  recognized;  for  none  has  been  described,  thus  far,  iden- 
tical with  it.  Klein  described  an  organism  resembling  this  in  1884  ( VirchowU  ArckiVy 
xcv,  (1884)  468),  as  the  cause  of  swine  fever  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  needs  more 
careful  study  before  it  can  be  identified  with  the  one  we  have  described. 

Rabbits,  mice  and  guinea  pigs  are  very  susceptible  to  this  organism.^  Cultures 
diluted  to  such  an  extent  that  but  15  to  20  bacteria  are  ir\jected  beneath  the  skin  prove 
invariably  fatal  to  rabbits  in  from  six  to  ten  days. 

Pigeons,  on  the  other  hand,  succumb  to  this  disease  only  when  large  doses  are  given. 
A  culture  in  beef  infusion,  containing  one  per  cent,  of  peptone  in  which  active  multi- 
plication of  bacteria  ceases  in  a  few  days,  is  &tal  to  adult  pigeons,  aa  a  rule,  when 
three-fourths  cc.  is  ii\jected  subcutaneously  over  the  pectoral  muscle  or  superficially 
into  the  muscle  itself.    The  intra-muscular  iigection  is  more  rapidly  fataL 

The  pigeon,  afker  such  an  iigection,  may  be  dead  within  twenty-four  hours.  The 
inoculated  pectoral  muscle  is  more  or  less  discolored  throughout  its  depth.  There  may 
be  a  regurgitation  of  food  from  the  crop,  as  grains  are  found  mixed  with  mucus  in  the 
mouth  and  oesophagus.  The  iigected  bacteria  are  present  in  small  number  in  heart's 
blood,  liver  and  spleen. 

About  one-half  of  the  pigeons  do  not  die  so  soon.  The  bird  stands  quietly  in  a  comer 
of  the  coop,  with  feathers  ruffled,  wings  slightly  separated  and  tail  feathers  drooping. 
The  discharges  are  usually  abnormal  liquid,  at  times  mixed  with  considerable  mucus. 
The  bird  usually  dies  within  a  week.  The  pectoral  will  then  be  found  extensively 
necrosed,  the  surrounding  still  living  tissue  very  hypersemic.  The  injected  bacteria  are 
found,  sometimes  in  considerable  number,  in  the  liver  and  heart's  blood. 

The  rapidly  &tal  cases  might  be  regarded  as  cases  of  simple  intoxication  or  ptomain 
poisoning.  There  is,  however,  some  bacterial  multiplication.  In  the  more  chronic 
cases  there  is  an  undoubted  infection,  characterized  by  multiplication  of  bacteria  in  the 
internal  organs.    Pigeons  are  far  more  susceptible  in  winter  than  in  summer.    Conse- 
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qnentl  J  in  the  heat  of  midsammer  the  control  animals  occasionall j  resist,  and  thns 
impair  the  valneof  the  experiments. 

The  experiments  were  carried  ont  as  follows : — 

Culture  tubes,  containing  ten  cc.  of  beef  infhsion  with  one  per  cent,  peptone,  were 
inoculated  with  hog-cholera  bacteria  and  placed  in  the  incubator  at  34^  to  36^  C.  After 
a  certain  quantity  of  days,  varying  fiom  three  to  ten,  the  tubes  were  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature of  58°  to  60°  C.  for  about  one  hour.  Inoculation  of  fresh  tubes  showed  that 
the  bacteria  had  been  destroyed.  This  test  was  always  resorted  to  to  make  sure  that 
*  no  living  bacteria  were  ii\jected. 

From  1  to  1.5  cc.  of  this  culture  liquid  was  injected,  with  a  hypodermic  syringe, 
beneath  the  skin  of  one  pectoral  muscle.  This  injection  was  repeated  once  or  twice. 
Some  days  aA«r  the  last  injection  the  bird  was  inoculated  with  living  bacteria.  About 
three-fourths  cc  of  a  beef  infusion-peptone  culture  was  injected  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  other  pectoral  or  into  the  superficial  layer  of  muscular  fibres.  The  vaccinated 
pigeons  remained  alive  and  well,  the  control  pigeons  nearly  all  died. 

These  statements  are  best  illustrated  by  the  tabulated  results  of  a  few  experiments. 

The  first  one,  made  in  January,  1886,  is  given  below.  The  control  bird  and  the  one 
which  had  received  a  very  small  quantity  of  sterile  culture  liquid  died  within  two  days 
after  the  test  inoculation,  the  rest  were  well  more  than  a  week  later. 

TABLE  I. 


Calture 

1885-M. 

Liquid 
containing 

Bacteria. 

Rbmasks. 

Pigeon. 

Dec.  24th. 

Jan.  2l8t. 

Jan.  29th. 

Feb.  6th. 

Total. 

Feb.  18th. 

10 

.4cc 

1.5  cc 

1J5CC 

1.5  oc 

4.9  CO. 

^cc 

Well  Feb.  20. 

11 

... 

1.5  cc 

1.5  oc 

1.5  cc 

4JSCC 

M               M 

12 

... 

1.5  cc 

1.5  oc 

1.5  oc 

4JSCC 

u 

M               M 

18 

... 

1.5  oc 

1.5  cc 

8.  oc 

M 

U               tl 

8 

.8CC 

... 

... 

... 

.8CC 

M 

Died  in  48 
hour*. 

14 

U 

Died  in  24 

hours. 

A  second  series  of  ii\jections,  made  to  confirm  these  rather  remarkable  results,  was 
equally  unequivocal  in  its  answer. 

TABLE  IL 


1886. 

SUBCDTAKBOUS  INJECTION  OF  STKBIUZXD  CUL- 
TURB  LlQUIZ>. 

Freah  Culture 
Liquid. 

Pigeon. 

Feb.  19th. 

Feb.  24th. 

March  2d. 

Total. 

March  8th. 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 

Ice 
Ice 
Ice 
icc 
loc 
loc 

Ice 
Ice 
Ice 

9ice. 
1  cc 
icc. 
Ice. 
Icc. 
loo. 

29icc. 
8     oc. 
8     cc. 
2     CO. 
2     cc 
2     cc. 

K,oc 

M 

U 
M 
«l 
«l 

Well  after  aoTeral  weeks. 

It                           14 
U                           tt 
M                         M 
M                         M 

M                 a 

Died  Biarch  9th. 

M                           «t 

Bemalned  well. 

The  third  control  bird  (No.  24)  was  of  a  different  race  of  pigeons.    A  good  authority 
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at  the  time  regarded  it  as  having  some  of  the  characters  of  the  carrier  pigeon.  Leaving 
this  aside,  the  resnlt  is  sufficiently  convincing. 

Since  that  time  numerous  other  experiments  have  heen  made  in  practically  the 
same  VTay,  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  heat  and  extractives  upon  the  ptomain.  These 
experiments  are  not  completed,  nor  have  they  any  direct  hearing  upon  Uie  demonstra- 
tion of  the  subject  of  this  paper.  They  have,  however,  confirmed  it,  for  experiments 
like  the  above  have  been  repeated  in  this  work  as  control  experiments  with  practically 
uniform  results,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  pigeons  are  less  susceptible  to  this 
virus  in  summer  than  in  winter.  ^ 

In  a  series  of  experiments  made  last  spring,  cultures  were  used  which  had  been 
otmcentrated  by  evaporation  in  vacuo.  About  100  oc  of  beef  inftision,  containing  2% 
peptone  and  }%  sodium  chloride,  was  concentrated  to  20  cc  by  evaporation  at  40^  C, 
and  sterilized  at  60^  C.  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Subsequent  inoculation  of  fresh 
tubes  showed  that  the  liquid  was  free  ftom  living  bacteria.  The  injections  were  made 
as  usual,  the  needle  entering  the  pectoral  muscle  veiy  superficially. 


TABLE  m. 


1887. 

Liquid. 

Freeh  Culture 
Liquid. 

Pigeon. 

April  19th. 

April  22d. 

EquiTalent  of 

ordinary  culture 

fluid. 

April  2Sth. 

Ice. 
Ice. 
loc. 

5cc. 
5cc 
5cc. 

M 

M 
« 
«« 
«( 
(( 
U 

Well  May  81st. 

WeUMay8lBt. 
SUghUy  111  April  26tb ; 

well  May  8lBt. 

Well  May  Slat. 

Well  May  81tt 

Well  May  81it 

Died  April  28th,  9  A  Ji. 

Died  April  28tb,  1p.m. 

Died  April  80th. 

The  protected  pigeons  very  rarely  show  any  signs  of  illness.  They  are  as  active  and 
as  eager  for  food  as  before  the  final  inoculation.  In  all,  a  small  sequestrum  is  formed 
in  the  pectoral  muscle,  which  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  is  surrounded  by  a  dense 
membrane  which  seems  to  act  as  an  absorbing  sur&ce  for  the  sequestrum. 

The  three  tables  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Of  24  pigeons,  16  received  steril- 
ized cultures,  eight  being  reserved  as  checks.  Of  the  former  none  succumbed  to  the 
final  inoculation ;  of  the  latter  seven,  or  87.5  % .  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 
experiments  is  obvious.  The  birds  are  protected  by  the  injection  of  sterilized  cultures 
so  as  to  resist  a  fatal  dose  of  living  bacteria.  The  sterilized  cultures  contain  only  the 
products  of  the  bacterial  growth.  Among  these  the  ptomain-like  bodies — some  of 
which  we  now  know»  owing  to  the  researches  of  Brieger— are  very  likely  the  agents 
that  produce  immunity. 

In  the  pigeon  the  mode  of  infection  before  and  after  vaccination  is  probably  as 
follows:  The  injected  bacteria  multiply  very  actively  in  the  muscular  tissue;  the 
ptomains  there  produced  may  enter  the  circulation  in  quantities  large  enough  to  pro- 
duce speedy  death.  If  the  animal  resist  for  a  time,  the  absorbed  ptomains  reduce 
the  vitality  of  the  tissues  to  such  a  degree  that  bacteria  entering  the  circulation  begin 
to  multiply  in  the  internal  oigans.  The  additional  quantity  of  ptomains  thus  produced 
finally  kills  the  bird. 
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When  ptomains  in  cxiltare  liquid. have  been  previonslj  introduced,  the  first  shock 
cansed  bj  the  local  production  of  ptomains  in  the  muscular  tissue  is  overcome.  The 
bird  resists  successfully  general  infection  until  the  bacteria  have  been  destroyed  locally, 
the  process  is  then  checked,  and  the  sequestrum  in  the  muscular  tissue  becomes 
encysted. 

Experiments  made  upon  rabbits  to  produce  immunity,  uniformly  failed  to  attain  the 
desired  object  The  amount  of  culture  liquid  introduced  under  the  skin  was,  relative 
to  the  body  weight,  somewhat  less  than  that  given  to  |>igeons.  Experiments  upon 
swine  have  also  fidled.  In  both  the  fiEdlure  was  no  doubt  due  to  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  the  ptomain.  The  striking  success  with  pigeons  must  be  attributed  to 
the  &ct  that  they  are  very  near  the  border  line  of  susceptibility,  so  that  very  little 
assiBtanoe  fix>m  without  decides  the  issue. 


Dr.  L  W.  Blackburn,  Washington,  D.  C,  read  a  paper  on — 

A  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  BRAINS  AND  OTHER  ORGANS  FOR 

ANATOMICAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  DEMONSTRATION, 

AND  TISSUES  FOR  MICROSCOPICAL  STUDY. 

M^THODB  DB  PREPARATION  DU  CERVBAU  BT  DBS  AUTRBS  ORGANES  POUR  LA 

DEMONSTRATION  ANATOMIQUB  BT  PATHOLOGIQUB,  BT  DBS  TISSUS 

POUR  L'jfcTUDB  MICROSCOPIQUB. 

MEIHODE  ZUR  PRAPARATION  DES  HIRNS  UND  S0N8TIGER  ORQANE  FUR  ANATOMISCHB 

UND  PATH0L0GI8CHE  DEMONSTRATION,  UND  VON  QEWEBEN  FUR 

MIKROSCOPIBCHES  8TUDIUM. 

The  principle  of  the  method  is,  that  by  prolonged  immersion  of  the  object  to  be 
prepared  in  a  material  which  is  liquid  when  warm,  and  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
the  tissue  may  be  so  permeated  by  the  material  used  that  no  change  in  size  or  shape 
can  occur  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  material  used  for  this  purpose  is  the  so-called 
*' Japan  wax,"  which  is  the  product  of  Rhus  Succedanea,  Ln.,  a  tree  of  Japan.  It 
comes  in  large  rectangular  blocks  about  one  and  a  half  inch  thick ;  has  a  yellowish- 
white  color,  and  a  somewhat  rancid  smell  and  taste.  It  is  saponifiable  with  the  alkalies 
and  is  properly  a  concrete  oil.  Its  melting  point  varies  from  42°  C.  (107°  F.)  to  50°  C. 
(131°  F.),  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  firm  and  solid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
scarcely  so  in  alcohol,  slightly  so  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  which  deposits  the  greater 
portion  of  it  on  cooling,  and  to  a  limited  degree  in  ether  and  in  turpentine.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  chloroform,  hemoUf  and  xylol. 

The  method  of  using  this  wax  is  as  follows:  The  specimen  or  organ,  in  this  case  the 
brain,  is  stripped  of  its  membranes  and  careftdly  hardened  so  as  to  preserve  its  shape 
and  to  avoid  shrinkage.  The  best  hardening  fluids  for  this  purpose  are  MUUer's  fluid 
(bichromate  of  potash,  two  parts;  sulphate  of  soda,  one  part ;  water,  100  parts)  or 
Erlicki's  fluid  (bichromate  of  potash,  two  parts ;  sulphate  of  copper,  one-half  part ; 
water,  100  parts).  Other  hardening  agents — such  as  alcohol,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  nitric 
add — shrink  the  tissues  too  much,  though  the  color  is,  perhaps,  more  pleasing.  The 
hardening  may  be  hastened  by  ii^'ecting  the  fluid  into  the  vessels  before  removing  the 
membranes,  and  these  may  be  removed  just  as  well  after  three  or  four  days'  immersion 
in  the  fluid. 
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After  hMdening  for  about  five  weeks  in  MUUer's  fluid,  or  a  shorter  time  in  Erlicki's 
solution,  the  organ  is  removed,  washed,  and  placed  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  gradually 
advanced  through  alcohols  increasing  in  strength  until  absolute  alcohol  is  used.  When 
thoroughly  dehydrated  by  the  use  of  absolute  alcohol,  the  oigan  is  placed  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  Japan  wax  in  chloroform,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  alcohol  is 
displaced  by  the  chloroformic  solution.  The  advantage  of  chloroform  as  a  solvent  for 
this  bath  is,  that  the  wax  is  deposited  in  an  almost  solid  form  after  the  evaporation  of 
this  solvent,  whereas  benzole  and  xylol  leave  it  in  a  granular  state. 

The  organ  is  now  transferred  to  a  bath  of  melted  wax,  and  kept  therein,  at  the 
melting-point,  until  thoroughly  infiltrated.  The  time  required  will  vary  according  to 
the  size  of  the  specimen,  but  about  three  days  are  required  to  infiltrate  a  hemisphere. 
When  the  specimen  is  infiltrated  it  is  removed  from  the  bath,  the  wax  drains  from  the 
surface,  leaving  it  smooth,  and  the  organ  is  allowed  to  cool ;  it  may  then  be  varnished 
if  desired,  and,  upon  the  varnish,  it  may  be  painted  or  lettered  to  suit  the  purpose  of 
the  oi)erator.  If  the  wax  cannot  be  kept  melted  continuously  during  the  process  of 
infiltration,  it  is  better  to  lift  out  the  specimen  and  replace  it  in  the  chloroformic  bath, 
as  when  cooled  in  large  masses  the  wax  has  a  tendency  to  crack,  and  if  left  in,  the 
preparation  might  be  injured.  Cracking  may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
proportion  of  paraffine,  with  which  the  wax  is  perfectly  miscible,  and  this  will  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  process. 

The  color  of  brains  hardened  in  the  chromic  add  salts,  and  prepared  by  this  method, 
is  an  olive  green  or  bronze;  those  hardened  in  alcohol  or  chloride  of  zinc  become 
slightly  darkened  in  the  wax.  There  is  no  odor  to  the  specimens  except  that  of  the 
wax,  which  is  not  disagreeable. 

By  careful  measurement  I  have  found  that  no  appreciable  shrinkage  occurs  during 
the  infiltration,  and  the  shape  is  perfectly  preserved.  Whole  organs,  sections  and  dis- 
sections of  any  kind,  and  even  entire  animals,  if  small  enough  to  be  dehydrated,  may 
be  prepared  for  class  demonstrations  or  for  museums.  The  specimens  are  i>ermanent 
in  the  air,  and  will  stand  more  handling  than  wax  models ;  if  broken,  they  may  be 
repaired  by  dipping  the  parts  in  the  melted  wax  and  placing  them  in  proper  position  to 
cool. 

The  foregoing  I  believe  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  the  methods  of  making 
dry  preparations  of  the  brain  and  other  organs;  but  the  process  may  be  shortened  and 
a  very  fair  degree  of  success  attained  by  dehydrating  the  specimen  as  far  as  possible  in 
95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  placing  at  once  in  a  bath  of  melted  Japan  wax.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  heat  the  wax  to  near  the  boiling-point  of  alcohol  to  secure  permeation,  and 
this  is  likely  to  cause  shrinkage. 

THE  USE  OF  JAPAN  WAX  IN  MICB08C0PY. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Medical  Record,  April,  1885,  Dr.  Maurice  N.  Miller, 
of  New  York,  called  attention  to  a  new  imbedding  material,  which  he  called  "  bay  berry 
tallow,"  and  though  this  is  a  common  name  for  Myrtle  Wax,  the  product  of  Myrica 
eerifera,  an  entirely  difierent  wax,  I  think  it  probable  that  Japan  wax  was  the  one 
used. 

In  the  article  mentioned,  Dr.  Miller  recommended  the  immediate  transfer  of  the 
specimens  from  the  alcohol  used  to  preserve  to  the  bath  of  melted  virax,  but  as  Japan 
wax  is  sparingly  soluble  in  common  alcohol  unless  heated  almost  to  the  boiling-point, 
a  preliminary  preparation,  such  as  recommended  for  macroscopical  objects,  is  to  be 
preferred.  The  process  used  for  interstitial  imbedding  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
for  macroscopical  preparations,  but,  of  couree,  less  time  is  required  for  the  various 
steps.  The  pieces  of  tissue,  when  infiltrated,  are  fastened  on  cork  by  using  the  melted 
wax,  or  imbedded  in  blocks  of  wax  or  paraffine.    They  are  then  cat  dry,  into  benzole 
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or  chloroform,  to  free  the  sections  from  wax,  washed  in  alcohol,  to  remove  the  solvent, 
and  stained  and  mounted  as  nsnal.  The  sections  may  be  cnt  as  thin  as  by  any  other 
interstitial  imbedding  method,  and  the  most  delicate  tissues  are  uninjured  by  it.  The 
blocks  may  be  preserved  in  the  dry  state,  as  in  the  paraffin  method,  but  if  kept  for  some 
time  the  tissue  becomes  slightly  harder  and  more  brittle;  it  is,  therefore,  better  to  cut 
the  specimens  soon  after  imbedding. 


Dr.  Chas.  Warrington  Earle  read  a  paper  entitled— 

PANCREATIC  AN JSMIA,  OR  CIRRHOSIS  OF  THE  PANCREAS. 

ANfiMIE   PANCR^ATIQUE,   OU  CIRRHOSE   DU   PANCREAS. 
PANEREAS-ANAMIB,  ODER  aRRHOSE  DES  PANKREAS. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  disease  characterized  by  great  loss  of  flesh,  extreme 
whiteness  of  tissues,  and,  generally,  pain  at  the  ensiform  cartilage.  With  these  symp- 
toms the  appetite  sometimes  remains  perfectly  good,  and  the  patient  may  take  food  up 
to  the  hour  of  death.  The  pulse  and  temperature  give  no  evidence  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  system  is  becoming  impoverished.  An  autopsy  will,  in  a  typical  case,  reveal 
every  oigan  normal  except  the  pancreas.  This  will  be  found  hard  and  white,  with  its 
connective  tissue  increased  and  its  glandular  and  secreting  structure  greatiy  obliterated. 
My  conclusions  are  based  on  observations  in  five  &tal  cases,  and  one  which  I  believed 
to  be  a  partial  disease  of  the  oigans,  which  passed  from  under  my  care  before  recovery 
or  death. 

I  will  give  at  this  time  the  histoiy  of  only  one  case,  with  the  pathology  of  all  and 
the  microsoopical  appearances  as  far  as  possible. 

Case  i.—In  November,  1880, 1  was  called  to  see  Mr.  El  wood  Ewing,  an  American 
by  birth,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  a  contractor  and  builder  by  profession.  He  had  always 
been  strictly  temperate,  had  never  had  syphiUs,  and  he  came  from  an  ancestry  who 
were  remarkable  for  longevity.    Up  to  within  a  few  months  he  had  never  been  sick. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1880,  however,  he  commenced  to  emaciate,  and,  ^plying 
to  a  neighboring  physician,  he  was  given  a  prescription  for  some  malarial  ta*ouble. 
During  these  weeks  he  had  not  cared  to  eat  meat,  but  preferred  milk,  mush  and  oat- 
meal He  became  very  weak,  very  greaUy  emaciated,  and,  at  my  first  visit,  I  noticed 
particularly  his  white,  ansemic  look.  I  gave  him  a  very  thorough  examination,  extend- 
ing it  through  two  or  three  visits. 

There  was  nothing  abnormal  as  regards  his  nervous  system.  His  intellect  was  pei^ 
fectly  clear,  and  the  only  symptom  referable  to  his  head  was  a  constant  and  continual 
roaring  or  noise  within  the  brain.  His  lungs  were  without  a  trace  of  disease,  but  he 
complained  of  being  short  of  breath  on  account  of  his  great  weakness.  An  anseraic 
murmur  was  heard  with  the  first  sound  of  his  heart.  The  only  point  upon  his  entire 
body  where  pain  or  soreness  was  experienced  upon  pressure  was  at  the  epigastrium. 
He  complained  of  thirst,  and  was  occasionally  sick  at  the  stomach.  There  was  no 
enlargement  of  any  organ,  and  his  urine  was  perfectly  free  from  abnormal  deposita  His 
legs  were  slightly  swollen.  His  stools  were  black  and  thin,  and  occasionally  contained 
small  lumps  of  blood  and  mucus.  I  was  not  able  to  learn  that  there  were  fatty  par* 
tides  passed  with  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels.    His  pulse  was  100,  and  he  had  no 
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fever.  The  most  marked  symptom  was  his  extreme  white  oolor.  His  tongae  was 
white,  not  coated,  but  ansemic,  and  his  lips  were  without  a  particle  of  color.  There 
was  not  the  faintest  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  conjunctiva.  I  was  unable  to  diagnostdcato 
the  case,  but  believed  he  was  suffering  from  some  disease  of  nutrition — ^the  organ 
affected,  however,  I  could  not  determine.  I  treated  him  for  a  few  days  with  tonics, 
mineral  adds,  strychnia  and  a  generous  diet.  There  was  no  improvement,  however, 
and  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  was  called  to  see  the  case  with  me  in  consultation.  There  was  no 
difference  of  opinion,  and  neither  of  us  attempted  to  give  a  name  to  the  disease.  It 
appeared  to  us  both  that  in  some  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus  there  was  a  very 
serious  disease,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  cause  death.  He  died  one  month  after 
I  made  my  first  visit,  having,  however,  passed  into  the  hands  of  another  professional 
gentleman.  In  company  with  this  gentleman,  a  homceopathic  physician,  I  made  the 
post-mortem.  There  was  nothing  unusual  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  principal  organs  of 
his  body,  excepting  the  very  marked  whiteness  of  all  the  tissues,  and  not  until  I  had 
removed  nearly  the  entire  viscera  within  the  abdomen,  and  come  upon  a  white,  indu- 
rated pancreas  did  I  find  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

The  gross  and  microscopical  appearance  of  this  organ  are  given  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Holmes, 
Lecturer  on  Pathological  Histology  in  Rush  Medical  College:  '*  Pancreas  contracted; 
consistency  abnormal;  fibrous  to  the  touch;  oolor  white.  Under  the  microscope  the 
connective  tissue  is  extensively  augmented,  with  obliteration  of  certain  glandular 
vesicles,  and  atrophy  of  others,  induced  by  pressure  on  the  newly-formed  connective 
tissue,  as  it  contracted  at  its  maturity.  There  was  a  slight  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
parenchyma  of  the  kidney.'' 

Case  il— Mr.  8.  K.  B.  had  always  been  a  healthy  and  powerful  man.  Sick  about 
two  years.  Characterized  by  great  pallor,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  Autopsy.  In 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  his  friends,  the  abdomen  only  was  opened.  There  was 
considerable  fat  between  the  integument  and  the  abdominal  muscles,  but  nothing 
abnormal  as  regarded  position  of  any  of  the  viscera.  The  whiteness  of  the  tissues,  so 
marked  at  the  autopsy  of  Mr.  Ewing,  were  also  present  in  this  case.  With  this  excep- 
tion, nothing  pathological  was  found  until  the  pancreas  was  reached.  This  organ  was 
hard,  evidently  enlarged,  and  filled  with  white  spots,  plainly  seen  with  the  eye.  The 
colon  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  contracted  in  its  calibre  in  some  places;  but  in  the 
rectum,  where  so  much  pain  was  experienced  up  to  a  short  time  before  his  death,  there 
was  absolutely  no  trace  of  disease.  There  was  no  abrasion  in  the  continuity  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  the  hsmatemesis,  which  was  so  profhse  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  was  caused  by  pressure  of  the  enlarged  head  of  the  pancreas  on 
some  blood  vessel,  or  it  may  have  been  from  minute  capillaries  upon  the  mucous  sur- 
fiu!e  of  the  stomach. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  this  and  the  following  three  cases  was  made  by 
Prof  Marie  J.  Mergler,  Woman's  Medical  CoUege,  and  resulted  as  follows:  '*  The  pan- 
creas measured  nine  inches  in  length;  its  breadth  was  two  and  a  half  inches  at  the 
head  and  two  inches  at  the  lesser  extremity,  and  it  was  one  inch  in  thickness.  The 
whole  organ  was  denser  than  normal,  and  its  surface  presented  numerous  yellowish- 
white  spots,  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  These  light  portions  were 
considerably  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  organ.  On  microscopic  examination,  an 
increased  amount  of  connective  tissue  was  found  throughout  the  organ,  especially  in 
the  lighteiHX)lored  portions." 

Case  in. — This  patient  I  saw  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Jos.  Haven.  Mrs.  R.,  aged 
thirty-six;  pregnant;  died  from  exhaustion.  Symptoms:  great  reduction  of  fiesh;  pale; 
pain  at  pit  of  stomach.  Autopsy.  Uterus  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  three  months' 
pregnancy.    All  the  other  organs  apparently  normal,  with  the  exception  of  the  pan- 
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creas,  which  wm  hard  and  contracted,  a  portion  of  which  was  removed  for  micioeoopical 
examination. 

In  the  history  of  this  case,  ftom  beginning  to  end,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  symp- 
toms other  than  a  general  failing  of  the  powers  of  life.  There  has  been  no  pain  or 
other  symptoms  to  locate  the  tronble  in  any  iMurticular  organ.  An  analysis  of  nrine 
fiEdled  to  establish  renal  complications.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  character  of  the 
fecal  dejections  could  not  be  ascertained  as  to  the  presence  of  fat  There  is  no  fiunily 
history  of  scirrhns,  constitutional  or  wasting  disease. 

The  microscopical  changes  are  described  as  follows:  "  On  microscopical  examination 
the  entire  organ  is  found  more  or  less  altered.  In  some  portions,  the  connectiye  tissue 
between  the  acini  is  increased  and  many  of  the  gland  cells  have  undergone  fatty 
degeneration;  in  others  the  broad  bands  of  connectiye  tissue  encroach  considerably  upon 
the  glands,  and  in  place  of  their  large  polyhedral  cells  are  found  small,  irregular, 
shriveled  bodies,  evidently  atrophied  gland  cells;  and  still  other  sections  do  not  even 
present  a  trace  of  gland  structure;  they  consist  entirely  of  connective  tissue.'' 

Case  iv. — Mrs.  ,  twenty-one  years  of  age.    A  history  of  emaciation  and 

pallor.  Appetite  extraordinary.  At  the  autopsy  not  an  organ  of  the  body  was  suffi- 
ciently impaired  to  cause  any  disease,  except  the  pancreas,  which  was  hard  and  white, 
and  the  microscopic  examination  of  which  gave  us  the  exact  results  which  we  found  in 
the  preceding  three  cases— increased  connective  tissue  and  obliteration  of  the  glandular 
apparatus. 

Gabs  v. — Mr.  D.  B.  C,  aged  fifty-nine.  Symptoms  of  dyspepsia;  ordered  to 
Europe;  great  emaciation  and  pallor.  Advised  to  return  to  this  country  by  his  Euro- 
pean physician.  His  fiiends  now  remember  that  he  had  pain  at  the  end  of  ensiform 
cartilage  for  two  years.  Immediate  cause  of  death,  stenosis  of  coronary  artery.  A 
white  and  hard  pancreas  was  found,  which  accounts  for  his  pallor,  emaciation  and 
pain. 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  we  have  not,  up  to  this  time,  paid  as  much  attention  to 
disease  of  this  organ  as  we  should,  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  cases  which  we 
have  called  pernicious  ansmia,  leucocythsmia,  general  debility,  etc.,  may  be  due  to 
chronic  disease  of  the  pancreas. 

I  have  placed  these  cases  on  record,  hoping  to  elidt  inquiry  and  observation  firom 
other  members  of  the  profession. 

We  firequentiy  see  cases  in  practice  where  there  is  very  great  emaciation,  white  color 
of  all  of  the  integument,  showing  want  of  blood  corpuscles;  and  it  may  be  that  these 
changes  are  due,  at  least  in  some  cases,  to  disease  of  the  pancreas. 

"  It  has  been  regarded  highly  probable  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  produced  by  a 
gradual  metamorphosis  of  corpuscular  elements  derived  fiom  the  so-called  cytogenic 
organs,''*  such  as  the  spleen,  lymphatic  glands,  marrow  of  the  bones,  etc  To  this  list 
should,  it  appears  to  me,  be  added  the  pancreas. 

Aniemia  with  enlarged  spleen  is  splenic  ansBinia;  anaemia  with  hyperplasia  of  great 
numbers  of  lymphatic  glands  is  leucsemic  lymphoma ;  and  a  malignant  form  of  these 
last-named  glands  is  malignant  lymphoma,  or  Hodgkin's  disease.  To  these  should  be 
added,  if  futore  observations  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  my  views,  pancreatic 
anaemia,  due  to  chronic  inflammation  of  this  organ,  producing  increased  connective  tis- 
sue and  obliteration  of  gland  cells,  and  wbich  deserves  as  much  attention  as  Hodg- 
kin's, Addison's  or  Basedow's  disease. 

*  Ziemssen,  Vol.  xvi,  p.  385. 
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Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ,  read  a  paper  entitled — 

THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  RAYNAUD'S  DISEASE,  OR  LOCAL  SYNCOPE 
OR  ASPHYXIA,  WITH  REPORT  OF  AN  UNUSUAL  CASE. 

LA  PATHOLOGIE  DE  LA  MALADIE  DE  RAYNAUD  OU   ASPHYXIE  LOCALE,  AVEC 
RAPPORT  D'UN  CAS  EXTRAORDINAIRE. 

DIE  PATHOLOGIE  DEB  RATNAUD»8CHEN  KRANKHEIT  ODER  LOKALEN  8TNK0PE  ODER 
ASPHYXIE,  NEB8T  BERICHT  E1NB8  UNQEWOHNUCHEN  FALLE8. 

Dififerent  observers,  daring  the  last  two  hondred  years,  have  noticed  a  class  of  affec- 
tions Involving  limited  portions  of  the  external  and  superficial  parts  of  the  body, 
oftenest  of  the  extremities,  characterized  by  marked  changes  of  circulation  and  nutri- 
tion in  the  affected  localities.  These  changes  often  come  on  very  suddenly,  sometimes 
paroxysmally,  resulting  in  some  cases  in  waxy  paleness,  in  others  in  darker  disoolora- 
tions,  in  others  in  eruptions,  in  others  still,  in  necrosis.  The  latter  effect  is  sometimes 
confined  to  the  skin,  but  it  commonly  involves  deeper  tissues  as  well.  These  local 
changes  are  generally  attended  with  marked  sensational  phenomena,  some  of  them  with 
severe  pain.  These  attacks  have  been  variable  in  persistence  and  in  their  ullunate 
results. 

Though  these  phenomena  have  been  known  to  practitioners  for  so  long  a  time,  the 
essential  pathology  of  such  cases  has  not,  until  recently,  received  much  attention,  and 
may  still  be  considered  as  obscure. 

As  pathological  laws  are  more  or  less  general  in  their  application  to  different  parts 
of  the  body,  or  at  least  as  there  are  analogies  between  different  parts,  external  and 
internal,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  changes  of  a  similar  character  to  those  mentioned 
may  occur  in  different  internal  viscera — in  the  brain,  heart,  stomach,  intestines,  liver 
and  kidneys,  and  from  similar  causes,  but  producing  more  serious  effects — and  this 
consideration  gives  additional  interest  to  this  subject  If  suspended  circulation  should 
occur  in  a  portion  of  the  brain  or  in  the  heart,  however  temporarily,  marked  symptoms, 
or  even  &tal  results,  would  be  likely  to  follow;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  cases 
of  sudden  death  are  due  to  causes  of  this  kind. 

The  following  unusual  case,  tending  to  throw  light  upon  tins  subject,  is  thought  to 
be  worthy  of  being  here  presented  in  considerable  detail. 

In  December,  1886,  there  was  brought  to  the  Medical  Clinic  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  from  Caldwell,  Ohio,  by  her  physician.  Dr.  O.  O.  McKee,  Miss  L.  B., 
aged  forty,  presenting  this  history.  She  was  bom  of  healthy  American  parents,  in  a 
country  town  in  Ohio.  She  was  one  of  several  children,  with  no  apparent  morbid  he- 
reditary tendency,  and  nothing  in  the  case  of  the  patient  herself  to  produce  the  least 
suspicion  of  specific  disease.  She  was  entirely  well  until  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  when  she  was  reported  to  have  had  some  nervous  affection,  supposed  to  have  been 
hysterical.  From  that  time  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-six,  fourteen  years  ago,  she  is  reported 
as  having  some  *'  female  complaint,*'  the  special  character  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.   Her  appetite,  however,  was  good  and  her  nutrition  fair. 

At  this  time,  her  history  states,  she  had  an  attack  of  *^  paralysis,''  motor  and  sen- 
sory, limited  to  the  right  side,  which  confined  her  to  the  bed  for  several  weeks,  butfh>m 
which  she  recovered.  Five  years  afterward — nine  years  ago— she  had  another  similar 
hemiplegic  attack  of  the  same  right  side,  from  which  she  again  recovered,  at  least  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  her  to  perform  ordinary  feminine  labor  up  to  October,  1886. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years,  commencing  one  year  before  the  first  hemiplegic  attack, 
she  has  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  morphine,  but  to  what  extent  has  not  been  reliably 
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ascertained.    Her  bowels  were  during  all  this  period  often  constipated,  and  the  urine 
at  times  was  particularly  scanty. 

Her  present  physician  was  first  called  to  her  in  April,  1885,  and  the  history  of  the 
case  is  chiefly  taken  ftom  his  letters.  She  was  then  soffering  from  what  he  thought  an 
acute  attack  of  periostitis  of  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand.  He  did  not  again  see 
her  for  a  week  or  more,  when  he  found  *'  several  sinuses ''  opening  on  the  surface  of 
the  finger.  The  finger  was  so  much  affected  that  he  advised  amputation,  and  after 
the  operation  he  found  the  **  second  and  third  phalanges  necrosed.''  The  stump 
healed  rapidly,  but  the  *^  fiexor  tendon  sloughed  and  all  came  away  up  to  the  annular 
ligament." 

Soon  after  this  the  most  peculiar  feature  of  the  case  appeared.  An  effusive  eruption 
was  seen  on  the  right  Ibrearm,  the  vesicles  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  wheat,  but  the 
parts  involved  became  greatly  swollen  and  were  soon  **  covered  with  a  great  many 
sores."  It  is  presumed  these  sores,  at  that  time,  were  produced  by  the  coalescence 
of  the  vesicles  and  abrasion  of  the  surface.  The  swollen  and  morbid  condition  of  the 
arm  and  hand  continuing,  disease  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  amputated  finger  was 
suspected;  but  upon  an  incision  being  made  the  bone  was  found  healthy,  and  the  wound 
healed  without  difficulty.  The  swelling  of  the  arm  subsided,  but  * '  sores ' '  i^peared  on 
other  parts  of  the  rig?U  side,  but  never  on  the  left.  One  appeared  upon  the  neck  and 
one  upon  the  face,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  several  on  the  right  arm,  the 
size  of  a  silver  quarter  of  a  dollar.  Then  one,  two  inches  in  diameter,  appeared  on  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  another  on  the  right  leg  below  the  knee,  and  more  recently, 
since  the  patient  was  at  the  clinic,  one  came  upon  the  limb  above  the  knee,  for  the  first 
time. 

From  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  these  **  sores,"  in  April,  1885,  up  to  October, 
1886,  though  sometimes  with  as  many  as  twenty-five  on  her  at  once,  she  continued  at 
her  occupation,  and  did  not  cease  to  labor  until  they  appeared  on  her  right  foot,  and 
were  accompanied  with  so  much  swelling  and  pain  as  to  prevent  walking  about. 

In  the  letters  from  Dr.  McKee,  the  following  account  of  the  manner  of  coming  on 
of  these  sores  and  the  progress  of  the  case  is  taken : — 

**  On  seeing  the  patient  on  February  2d,  1887,  she  said  *  a  sore  would  appear  at  a 
certain  spot,  pointed  out,  to-morrow.'  She  knew  so  because  the  part  felt  as  though  a 
thousand  little  ants  crawled  over  the  place.  On  February  4th,  as  predicted,  a  sore  was 
present,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  The  skin  was  of  a  dark  brown,  almost  a 
black  color,  but  so  thin  and  nearly  transparent  that  the  subcutaneous  vessels  could  be 
seen  beneath  it.  In  these  sores,  of  which  the  one  mentioned  is  a  type,  the  surfiM»  of  the 
affected  part  sinks  below  the  surrounding  skin ;  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  soon 
appears  and  a  process  of  suppuration  begins  at  once;  the  dark  filmy  sur&ce  dissolves 
away  and  disappears  with  but  very  little  suppuration.  The  process  of  restoration  is 
hastened  by  removing,  with  a  scalpel  and  forceps,  the  necrosed  skin  and  some  of  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and  vessels,  when  the  superficial  cavity  fills  up  readily 
and  scars  over.  Within  two  weeks  before  this  account  was  written,  about  ten  sores 
appeared  on  the  arm  and  leg  and  went  through  this  process. " 

This  patient  appeared  but  once  at  the  clinic,  and  as  a  positive  promise  of  cure  was 
not  made,  she  returned  to  her  home  without  entering  the  hospital,  and  therefore  an 
opportunity  of  more  ftdly  investigating  and  watching  the  case  was  not  afforded  me; 
but  the  kindness  of  Dr.  McKee  has  enabled  me  to  add  to  my  own  observation  this 
account. 

The  observation  at  the  clinic  showed  a  woman  considerably,  but  not  extremely, 
emaciated,  rather  tall,  and  of  a  nervous  temperament.  Her  features  expressed  suffer- 
ing, though  modified  by  the  use  of  morphine,  but  her  expression  and  replies  to  ques- 
tions indicated  intelligence  and  sincerity.     The  diseased  spots  were  numerous  and  in 
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different  stages,  aU  confined  to  the  right  side  of  the  body,  more  nmnerons  on  the  arm 
than  other  parts,  but  several  were  on  the  legs.  She  did  not  speak  of  any  as  abont  to 
occur,  so  that  the  appearance  preceding  the  necrosis  of  the  skin,  whether  blanched  or 
congested,  was  not  observed.  Some  of  the  spots  were  covered  with  patches  of  dead 
skin,  dark  in  color,  all  with  a  line  of  demarcation  separating  them  from  the  living 
catis,  the  breadth  of  the  red  line  depending  on  the  age  or  advanced  stage  of  the  local 
change.  From  some  the  dead  skin  had  disappeared,  and  a  brighirred  granulating  sur- 
face was  left  exposed.  Others  were  advanced  to  the  stage  of  cicatrization,  a  thin, 
smooth  cuticle  forming  over  the  granulations,  while  others  were  further  advanced  in 
the  healing  process.  The  necrosis  in  no  place  wbs  deeper  than  the  cutis  vera,  and  in 
all  the  reparative  process  appeared  to  be  actively  taking  place.  The  spots  varied  in 
size  either  way  from  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  were  not  far  horn  circular  in  form. 

It  was  evident  that  the  necrosis  speedily  occurred,  and  that  as  speedily  the  process 
of  separation  and  repair  commenced.  The  cause  of  the  morbid  change  was  evidently 
paroxysmal  in  its  action,  the  paroxysms  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  and  continu- 
ing but  a  short  time  as  affecting  each  place.  The  arrest  of  vitality  in  the  skin  was  very 
complete,  as  the  appearances  of  necrosis  of  that  tissue  so  speedily  occurred. 

I  advised  some  eliminatives  as  correctives  of  the  secretions,  and  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  the  use  of  as  free  doses  of  strychnine  as  could  be  borne,  together  with  iron 
and  quinine  in  tonic  quantities. 

On  June  3d,  1887,  Dr.  McKee  reported  that  after  returning  home  in  December, 
1886,  the  sores  continued  to  appear,  three  or  four  on  the  abdomen,  for  the  first  time  in 
that  situation,  though  a  year  previous,  as  before  mentioned,  a  few  appeared  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax,  and  also  upon  the  neck  and  &ce;  but  with  these  exceptions 
all  have  been  upon  the  limbs,  and  without  any  exception  all  have  been  upon  the  right 
8id€y  and  never  any  upon  a  mucous  surface. 

The  report  continues:  On  February  12th  the  patient  was  put  upon  strychnine  alone, 
which  has  been  pushed  to  its  full  limits  ever  since.  The  sores  continued  to  appear 
until  March  10th.  From  that  time  to  June  3d  only  two  have  occurred,  and  those  upon 
the  leg;  one  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  other  small;  though  several  times  others 
were  predicted  firom  the  usual  sensations  of  crawling  insects,  but  no  necrosis  appeared. 

I  have  felt  justified  in  describing  this  case  at  such  length  because  of  its  exceeding 
rarity,  if  not  its  jkositive  uniqueness;  because  of  its  relations  to  other  forms  of  vaso- 
motor and  trophic  diseases,  and  because  of  its  throwing  light  upon  the  pathology  of  this 
subject. 

The  names  which  have  been  given  to  the  class  of  cases  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  and  of  which  the  case  related  is  a  specimen,  are,  local  asphyxia,  local 
syncope,  digiti  mortui,  and  erythromelalgia ;  and  because,  in  1862,  M.  Raynaud 
described  this  class  of  cases  more  fully  than  had  been  done  before,  the  name  of  **  Ray- 
naud's Disease  '^  was  given  to  it. 

Previous  to  the  case  I  have  described,  those  of  the  class  coming  under  my  observa- 
tion have  been  mostly  obstructed  circulation  and  necrosis  of  the  fingers — digiti  mortui — 
some  in  children,  more  in  adults,  and  of  the  latter,  mostly  in  women. 

The  nearest  to  the  case  here  related  which  I  have  seen  reported,  is  one  by  Dr.  T.  C. 
Fox,  published  in  the  New  York  *^  Clinical  Society  Transactions,"  and  referred  to  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Shaw  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  for  December  18th,  1886. 

In  this  case  a  woman,  aged  forty-one,  mother  of  sevend  children,  after  some 
exposure,  was  attacked  at  flrequent  intervals,  with  her  fingers  becoming  **  white,  and 
dead,  like  wax,''  with  excessive  pain.  Sometimes  the  fingers  were  slightly  swollen  and 
of  various  shades  of  lividity  ;  and  ^*  occasionally  the  asphyxiated  condition  of  one  of 
the  fingers  will  lead  to  the  formation  of  blood  blistess ;  the  contents  subseqaentlj 
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become  pariform,  and  on  the  rapture  of  the  bollsB,  an  nloerated  snrface  is  left  which  is 
very  slow  to  heal.** 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  of  London,  in  the  Asdqpiadj  describes  cases  of  what  he  calls 
'*  local  syncope,  or  suspended  life  of  local  sur&ces,  **  occurring  in  paroxysms  at  consider- 
able intervals;  but  in  neither  of  his  cases  was  the  suspended  life  sufficiently  complete 
or  long  continued  to  cause  necrosis  of  the  surflEbcee.  Dr.  Richardson  also  treats,  in  a 
subsequent  article  in  the  Asclqpiad,  of  what  he  calls  *' chilblain  circulation,**  as  those 
having  such  an  abnormal  circulation  are  particularly  liable  to  chilblains  in  cold 
weather.  He  details  three  cases  of  constitutionally  feeble  and  nervous  persons  whose 
general  circulation  was  deficient,  but  more  particularly  that  of  the  extremities  and  sur- 
face, the  hands  and  feet  being  habitually  cold,  with  weakened  vitality  and  reduced 
chemical  action  in  the  parts. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Dana,  of  New  York,  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  what  he  calls 
^*  vasomotor  and  trophic  acro-neuroses,*'  and  has  examined  the  history  of  a  group  of 
allied  cases,  referring  to  numerous  authors,  among  them,  of  course,  to  Raynaud, 
but  also  to  Nothnagel  and  various  others  in  Europe,  and  to  Drs.  Allan  McL.  Hamilton, 
T.  A.  McBride,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Charles  K.  Mills,  W.  W.  Johnson  and  others  in 
America.  None  of  all  the  cases  reported  presents  a  complete  parallel  to  that  which  is 
related  in  this  paper.  The  resemblance,  however,  is  sufficient  to  bring  them  all  into 
one  general  class. 

The  phenomena  of  these  cases  point  to  the  nervous  system  for  an  explanation  of  the 
pathological  condition.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  that  these  affections 
have  their  origin  in  this  system,  involving  especially  the  vasomotor  and  trophic  centres 
and  nerves.  The  case  which  I  have  related,  from  the  affection  appearing  only  upon  the 
right  side,  which  had  been  previously  affected  with  paralysis,  probably  from  some  cere- 
bral change,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  cause  was  in  some  centre  within  the  Irainj 
rather  than  in  any  ganglia  or  nerves  without  it.  The  paroxysmal  character  of  the  cuta- 
neous asphyxia  and  necrosis,  preceded  by  the  peculiar  sensations  and  followed  by  such 
rapid  repair,  suggests  an  analogy  to  epileptiform  seizures  and  the  allied  nervous  affec- 
tions, that  have  their  acknowledged  seat  in  the  brain. 

That  the  vasomotor  and  trophic  functions  are  particularly  involved  is  evident;  but 
whether  through  the  influence  of  excitor  or  inhibitory  actions,  whether  from  paralysis 
of  the  excitor  or  stimulation  of  the  inhibitory,  is  not  so  clear. 

That,  however,  there  is  dqiressian  of  the  vasomotor  system  as  an  important  factor 
in  causation,  seems  indicated  by  the  fact  that  strychnia,  which  is  regarded  as  a  special 
tonic  to  this  system,  is  shown  by  experience  to  produce  improvement,  at  least  in  the 
several  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation. 

The  whole  subject  of  paroxysmal  and  nervous  affections,  including  those  producing 
trophic  changes,  is  involved  in  obscurities  which  await  the  investigations  of  the  future. 
Any  new  fSacts,  however  apparently  unimportant  in  their  individual  character,  but 
which  may  in  any  way  throw  light  upon  this  subject  or  attract  attention  to  it,  are 
worthy  of  notice  and  record  among  pathologists. 
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Dr.  L.  Servais,  of  Antwerp,  presented  a  paper  entitled — 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  MAXILLARIES  IN 
A  PRACTICAL  VIEW. 

L'ANATOMIB  PATHOLOGIQUB  DES  mIcHOIRES  SUP]6rIBURES. 
DIE  PATH0L06ISCHE  ANATOMIE  DEE  OBERKIEFERBEINE. 

The  saperior  maxillary  differs  from  the  other  bones  of  the  skeleton  by  the  presence 
in  it  of  a  pyramidal  cavity  whose  base  is  tamed  toward  the  nasal  fossa,  and  whose 
summit  corresponds  with  the  malar  bone.  (Heath.)  This  cavity,  narrow  in  youth,  is 
clothed  by  a  diverticulum  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  sinus  occupies  the  body  of 
the  bone,  and  in  a  healthy  state  communicates  with  the  nasal  fossa  by  a  narrow  orifice. 
The  presence  of  this  cavity  does  not  in  any  way  modify  the  essential  character  of  those 
complaints  of  which  the  superior  maxillary  is  sometimes  the  seat  (Heath.)  The 
affections  to  which  this  cavity  is  liable  are  simple  and  exempt  fiom  practical  difficul- 
ties. (Oarretson.)  One  may  class  the  affections  special  to  the  superior  maxillary 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

Abscesses,  Cysts,  and  Tumors  of  various  kinds. 

It  is  vrith  these  last  that  we  are  about  to  occupy  ourselves.  It  might  seem,  at  first 
sight,  that  the  physiological  fact  of  the  implantation  of  teeth  upon  these  hones  should 
modify  their  pathology,  compared  with  those  of  other  bones  of  the  skeleton,  but  it  is 
rare  that  dental  diseases,  common  as  they  are,  affect  the  bones  which  support  the 
teeth.  It  is  probable  that  no  genuine  neoplastic  tumor  has  ever  owed  its  origin  to  a 
genuine  dental  complication.  (Fergusson.)  Prof  Fergusson  observes  that  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  teeth  does  not  appear  to  influence  the  progress  of  a  tumor,  as  one  might  be 
tempted  to  suppose. 

The  pathology  of  the  maxillaries  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  bones  of  the  skele- 
ton, and  the  same  rules  ought  to  govern  the  treatment  of  the  tumors  of  which  they  are 
the  seat   (Fergusson.) 

One  is  no  more  justified  in  sacrificing  the  whole  of  a  maxillary  because  it  is  the 
seat  of  a  tumor  which  only  occupies  part  of  it,  than  one  is  justified  in  taking  off  the 
whole  of  an  arm  on  account  of  an  affection  of  the  hand  or  even  of  the  scapula.  There  is 
always  time  enough  for  such  extreme  measures,  but  yet  the  surgeon  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  cut  a  cancerous  tumor  fiom  the  superior  maxillary  any  more  than  from  another 
part  of  the  body,  in  the  hope,  if  not  of  curing,  at  least  of  warding  off  functional  incon- 
veniences, and  above  all,  of  assuaging.  This  last  motive  will  be  the  most  frequent 
guide.     (Heath. ) 

By  the  word  tumor,  fh>m  tumeSy  I  swell,  we  understand  every  increase  in  volume, 
whether  that  increase  be  in  connection  with  the  normal  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
region  where  the  swelling  appears,  or  whether  it  be  the  result  of  a  pathological  cause, 
and  so  reveals  the  direct  and  constitutional  origin. 

The  suigeon  studies  the  means  of  controlling  the  tumors  which  present  themselves 
to  his  investigation,  while  the  physiologist  studies  their  essential  character  and  their 
composition. 

From  a  clinical  point  of  view,  we  may  range  tumors  in  two  great  classes — those 
whose  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  parts  which  support  them,  or  in  the  functions 
proper  to  them,  such  as  a  sebaceous  tumor,  a  ranula,  a  hernia. 

The  second  class  comprises  all  the  others;  that  is  to  say,  those  whose  presence  is  not 
explained  by  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  which  support  them,  or  by  the  functions  which 
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are  their  seat,  sach  as  nodules  of  syphilis,  a  tabercle,  or  the  numerous  expressions  of 
cancer.     (Garretson.) 

All  the  tumors  of  the  first  class  are  mild;  all  the  others  indicate  a  dyscrasia. 

Tumors  of  the  first  class,  or  those  whose  existence  is  explained  by  the  place  where 
they  are  met,  only  require  a  local  treatment. 

The  others  require  a  treatment  directed  against  the  yice  to  which  they  owe  their 
appearance,  accompanied  by  a  local  treatment  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  due 
to  their  presence. 

Tumors  that  have  no  history  are  cancers. 

So  fitr  it  has  been  impossible  to  decide  exactly  what  is  a  cancer,  but  it  is  at  least 
necessary  for  the  modem  surgeon  to  know  what  is  not  a  cancer.  If  he  does  not,  then 
woe  to  the  patient  who  is  under  his  guidance,  and  who  confides  his  existence  to  him. 

We  offer  some  clinical  considerations  calculated  to  aid  the  surgeon  in  forming  his 
diagnosis: — 

1.  Homologous  tumors  tend  to  isolate  themselves  and  to  preserve  their  special  char- 
acters, while  the  malignant  tumors  invade  the  neighboring  tissues  or  betray  a  tendency 
in  that  direction. 

2.  Homologous  tumors  increase  regularly,  and  when  they  have  reached  a  certain 
volume,  either  rest  stationary  or  begin  to  suppurate ;  their  treatment  is  purely  lecaL 
Heterologous  tumors  behave  in  quite  a  different  manner ;  they  have  a  pronounced  ten- 
dency to  reappear.    There  are  two  means  of  resisting  them: 

(a)  By  combating  the  vice  whose  existence  they  reveal ; 

{b)  By  rendering  the  constitution  unsympathetic  to  their  invasion. 

3.  Homologous  tumors  are  generally  solitary;  or,  if  they  are  multiple,  they  all 
appear  in  the  same  tissue*;  heterologous  tumors,  on  the  contrary,  appear  in  different 
parts  of  the  economy,  and  in  no  wise  respect  the  limits  of  the  tissues. 

4.  Homologous  tumors  cause  pain  in  the  region  which  supports  them,  while  malig- 
nant tumors  have  a  special  and  characteristic  way  of  expressing  pain. 

Tumors  of  the  superior  maxillary  take,  as  a  rule,  their  birth  in  the  subperiosteal 
connective  tissue  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore  ;  they  often  invade  and  at  times  effisuse  it ; 
nothing,  however,  can  give  an  idea  of  the  persistence  which  this  cavity  shows  in  resist- 
ing every  means  of  destruction.     (Ckuretson. ) 
The  causes  of  these  tumors  are  unknown. 

They  may  also  take  their  rise  in  the  alveolar  periosteum,  rarely  in  t^e  bony  tissue 
itself. 

From  the  histological  point  of  view  one  may  divide  tumors  of  the  upper  maxillary 
in  the  following  manner : — 

Carcinoma.  Sarcoma.  Osteoma. 

Qystoma.  Fibroma.  Enchondroma. 

Gelatinoid  polyps.        Melanotic  sarcoma  and  Cardnomata.    Angeioma. 

These  varied  demonstrations,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  resemblance  of  those 
tumors  with  bodies  of  which  these  denominations  recall  the  external  features,  have, 
practically,  only  a  very  secondary  importance,  for  each  one  of  them  represents  both  a 
mild  and  malignant  tumor.  The  clinic  alone,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is 
able  to  enlighten  us  as  to  their  real  nature,  and  it  will  find  the  elements  of  a  good 
diagnosis  in  the  state,  the  progress  and  tendencies  of  the  tumor,  and  the  general  man- 
ner in  which  it  conducts  itself. 

As  to  their  frequency:  among  307  cases  analyzed  by  O.  Weber,  there  were  found— 
133  Carcinoma.  34  Sarcoma. 

82  Osteoma.  20  Cystoma. 

17  Fibroma.  7  Eiichondroma. 

7  €relatinoid  polyps.  5  Melanotic  Sarcoma  and  Cardnomata. 
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This  author  observes  that  the  sarcoma  has  often  been  oonfonnded  with  the  cardno- 
mata,  the  first  of  these  tomors  being  by  far  the  most  frequent.     (Gross.) 

APPLICATION  OP  GBNBBAL  ANATOMO-PATHOLOGY  TO   TWO    LARGE  TUMOBS  O^  THE 
FACE.      TBEATBD  SUCCESSFULLY  BY  REMOVAL. 

The  patient,  G.  V.  C,  aged  nine  years,  and  bom  and  living  at  Wonwo,  Holland, 
was  of  good  constitution,  but  he  had  hemorrhage,  which  would  soon  have  produced  a 
catastrophe.  The  tumor  which  afflicted  the  little  patient's  face  had  equally  invaded 
the  two  superior  maxillary  bones.  This  gave  the  patient  a  strange  and  repulsive  appear- 
ance; one  would  have  said,  at  first  sight,  that  it  was  the  highly-enlarged  tongue  which 
hung  out  of  the  mouth. 

The  tumor,  when  more  closely  examined,  and  when  the  patient  let  fall  the  inferior 
maxillary,  had  a  lengthened  form  and  filled  the  whole  of  the  mouth,  under  the  shape 
of  a  full,  rough  surfaced  pear;  its  color  was  a  bluish-red,  and  its  surface  was  overrun 
in  every  direction  by  a  network  of  thick  vessels  gorged  with  arteriosa-venous  blood. 

One  might  have  confounded  it  with  an  erectile  tumor;  its  length  was  nineteen  centi- 
metres and  its  circumference  twenty-three  centimetres. 

The  tumor,  which  had  developed  principally  at  the  expense  of  the  right  superior 
maxillary,  and  which  had  thrown  the  other  forward,  while  partially  invading  it  and 
exhausting  it  by  compression,  had  also  acted  upon  the  inferior  maxillary— all  the  teeth 
were  horizontally  crushed  forward  and  outward. 

The  right  nasal  cavity  was  invaded;  that  of  the  left  efEsiced.  On  the  right  side  the 
nasal  process  of  the  maxillaiy  bone,  the  orbitary  border  and  the  malar  bone  were 
strongly  upraised  and  thrown  forward,  the  right  turbinated  palate  bone  was  invaded, 
the  greater  part  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  the  os  planum  were  also  invaded. 

The  tumor  was  ulcerated  in  two  points  in  the  fW>nt;  these  ulcers  were  due  to  exter- 
nal violence;  they  supported  rudimentary  teeth  which  had  been  driven  forward  by  the 
tumor;  this  part  had  the  appearance  of  the  groin  of  a  well-known  animal;  the  veil  of 
the  palate  was  upraised  and  driven  against  the  roof  of  the  pharynx.  The  ftinctions  of 
swallowing  and  of  sound  were  preserved,  and  respiration  took  place  by  the  mouth. 
Hearing  was  difficult.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  general  state  of  the  patient's 
health  had  not  been  influenced  by  this  enormous  tumor.  It  produced  no  sufiering,  but 
the  wei^t  was  so  great  as  to  drag  the  head  forward  and  to  the  right.  The  mucous 
membranes  which  covered  it  had  remained  healthy,  except  those  which  covered  the 
extra-buccal  portion  and  which  Were  unprotected.  There  was  a  complete  absence  of 
swollen  glands.  The  development  had  been  very  slow,  for  it  was  six  years  since  it  first 
appeared,  under  the  form  of  a  little  motionless  ball,  in  the  left  canine  fossa.  Its  appear 
ance  was  smooth  and  its  substance  suggested  that  of  India-rubber;  the  exterior  part  of 
the  mouth  somewhat  resembles  a  thick  leaf  of  cauliflower. 

Clinically,  I  attributed  it  to  cancer,  for  nothing  justified  the  apparition  of  this  tumor; 
I  hoped,  however,  to  obtain  a  good  result  fW>m  a  radical  operation,  both  because  the 
development  had  been  very  slow,  and  also  because  there  had  been  hardly  any  tendency 
to  invasion;  it  had,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  preserved  a  life  of  its  own,  and 
appeared  as  though  grafted  upon  the  being  it  afflicted. 

Case  ii. — This  was  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  A.  C,  from  Bleharies  Hninhault, 
near  St.  Armand,  who  had  been  some  years  isolated.  Her  disease  began  eleven  years 
before,  by  the  appearance  of  a  hard  and  reddish  lump  in  the  canine  fossa  on  the  right 
side;  this  tumor,  which  was  then  the  size  of  a  i>ea,  and  hard  and  motionless,  was,  fYom 
its  first  appearance,  the  sef^  of  intolerable  suffering,  comparable  to  a  violent  attack  of 
dental  neuralgia;  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  first  practitioners  that  she  consulted 
began  by  extracting  all  the  corresponding  teeth;  the  result  was  a  continuation  of  the 
pain,  and  beyond  that  a  more  rapid  development  of  the  tumor,  which,  of  a  very  vascu- 
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lar  natare,  was  attacked  successively  by  several  surgeons;  the  frightful  hemorrhage 
which  resulted  from  these  efforts  obliged  them  on  each  occasion  to  abandon  their  task. 

The  caustics  which  were  then  recommended  had  no  better  success;  after  ten  years 
of  suffering  the  tumor  had  acquired  a  colossal  development  (the  accompanying  photo- 
graphs only  give  a  feeble  idea  of  it),  and  altogether  this  tumor  was  larger  than  the  head 
of  an  adult. 

It  bled  frequently,  and  each  hemorr'hage  helped  to  extenuate  the  patient.  Per- 
chloride  of  iron  alone  was  able  to  momentarily  arrest  these  losses  of  blood. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  I  saw  the  patient  for  the  first  time,  and  that  I 
resolved  to  undertake  the  operation. 

The  antecedents  of  the  family  offered  nothing  noticeable;  her  parents  were  living 
and  enjoyed  good  health,  her  brothers  and  sisters  were  robust. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  blood  that  the  patient  had  undergone  on  so  many  occa- 
sions, her  general  state  appeared  good. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  appearance  of  this  person  was  most  painful;  one  would 
have  said  a  human  form  surmounted  by  the  head  of  a  hippopotamus. 

The  right  side  of  the  upper  maxillary  region  was  considerably  developed,  and  sur- 
passed and  masked  the  whole  of  the  ear;  the  orbitary  border  had  been  upraised  from 
beneath  it  until  it  had  become  horizontal ;  the  nose  was  drawn  outward  and  to  the  left; 
the  left  wing  of  this  facial  appendix  corresponded  with  a  line  lowered  perpendicularly 
from  the  middle  of  the  lower  left  eyelid  toward  the  opening  of  the  mouth  on  that 
side;  the  bony  apparatus  of  the  face  had  altogether  participated  in  the  change  of  direc- 
tion which  this  enormous  development  of  the  tumor  impressed  upon  it;  the  very  bones 
of  the  nose  deviated,  and  the  base  of  the  nose  thus  spread  out  measured  seven 
inches.  The  left  nostril  preserved  a  small  opening  sufficient  to  admit  a  soft  and  very 
thin  probe. 

The  enlarged  opening  of  the  mouth  measured  22  inches;  £rom  this  opening  proceeded 
an  embossed  tumor,  wBich  spread  behind  under  the  form  of  an  oblique  barrier,  from 
left  to  right,  and  embraced  all  the  solid  parts  o!f  the  palate. 

The  part  outside  the  mouth  was  bi-lobed;  each  lobe  was  of  the  size  of  the  head  of 
a  full-grown  foetus;  a  vertical  groove  two  inches  deep  separated  these  two  lobes  at  their 
extremities.  This  groove  was  due  to  the  primary  action  of  the  inferior  maxillary  upon 
the  tumor  before  it  had  grown  out  of  the  mouth  cavity.  This  extra-buccal  part  was 
hard,  embossed,  smooth,  and  bluish,  like  a  cartilage,  and  exhibited  on  its  surface  a 
network  of  blood  vessels.  It  was  the  seat  of  erosions,  and  of  ulceration  also,  for  it 
bled  at  the  least  touch.  * 

The  intra-buccal  part  appeared  to  have  developed  particularly  at  the  expense  of  the 
antrum;  it  had  taken,  under  these  circumstances,  the  proportions  of  the  head  of  a  full- 
grown  foetus;  its  lower  roof  had  descended;  the  skin  that  covered  its  outer  front  was 
extremely  extenuated;  that  which  corresponded  to  the  lips  was  tumefied,  and  overrun 
by  arterial  vessels  as  strong  as  the  radials  of  an  adult;  thick,  tortuous  vessels  agreed 
with  them. 

The  blood  was  very  thin,  so  that  a  pin  prick  in  this  region  would  have  sufficed  to 
bring  about  death  by  hemorrhage. 

On  the  left  side  the  tumor  had  invaded  the  nasal  fossa,  and  had  produced,  by  conden- 
sation, a  compact  bone,  comprising  the  interior  table  of  the  superior  maxillary,  corre- 
sponding to  the  wall  of  the  other,  the  fiat  bone  and  the  ethmoid;  the  left  nasal  fossa 
was  represented  by  a  very  minute  canal. 

The  firont  wall  of  the  tumor  was  formed  by  a  thick,  bony  slab  of  half  a  centimetre 
at  its  upper  part;  starting  from  the  left  orbitary  border,  it  englobed  the  nasal  processes 
of  both  the  superior  maxillary  bones,  all  the  front  face  of  the  right  maxillary,  and 
part  of  the  firont  face  of  the  left,  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  and  became  thinner 
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in  proportion  to  their  distance  Irom  their  point  of  origin,  losing  themselves  at  its 
extremity  in  a  bony  pellicle,  which  covered,  or  rather  closed,  the  front  wall  of  the 
solid  tumor,  this  pellicle  became  confounded  on  the  hind  side  with  a  harder  bone 
forming  the  zygomatic  surfiEkoe  of  the  superior  maxillary;  but  that  zygomatic  process 
had  descended  still  lower  than  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  such  as  it  would  exist  in  a  healthy 
subject. 

Above  and  outside,  the  bony  pellicle  became  mixed  with  the  very  much  spread  out 
and  enlarged  malar  bone;  below  and  behind  it  met  an  osseous  blade  which,  being  pro- 
duced by  the  descent  of  the  palate  process,  of  the  superior  maxillaries,  and  of  the  inci- 
sive bone,  formed  an  enormous  outburst  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth;  in  this  manner 
it  succeeded  in  furnishing  a  solid  shell  to  this  strange  zoophyte. 

The  palate  bones  had  done  their  share  in  the  formation  of  this  shell,  but  the  tumor 
was  clearly  separated  from  the  soft  palate.  The  length  of  the  tumor,  measured  from 
the  middle  of  the  orbltary  border,  was  15  inches. 

Its  limits  were  distinct,  there  being  no  trace  of  ganglion  nor  invasion  of  neighbor- 
ing tissues. 

The  orbitary  cavity  had  remained  unaffected  by  the  development  of  the  evil,  if 
we  judged  of  it  by  the  position  of  the  eye  and  by  the  normal  functioning  of  that 
organ. 

It  was  not  the  seat  of  any  pulsing  or  breathing.  The  function  of  swallowing  was 
destroyed,  but  hearing  was  preserved. 

Swallowing  required,  in  its  first  stage,  the  employment  of  a  narrow  pipe,  which 
only  allowed  of  the  use  of  liquid  matter. 

Here  the  question  presented  itself.  What  was  the  nature  of  this  tumor? 

It  was  composed  of  a  bony  shell,  and  of  a  fibrous  tissue  analogous  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  wart;  this  fibrous  tissue  was  overspread  with  knots  of  ossification. 

It  had  taken  eleven  years  to  develop  itself,  without  ever  stopping  in  its  evolution, 
or  melting  away  by  passing  into  a  state  of  suppuration.  * 

It  had  in  no  way  affected  the  economy;  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  justify  its  appear- 
ance; it  was  not  a  parasite,  nor  caries,  nor  a  hyx>6rtrophy;  neither  was  it  an  odon- 
tocle,  nor  a  dropsy  of  the  antrum. 

It  was  not  an  accumulation  of  the  plastic  lymph;  and  it  was  not  an  abscess. 

We  had,  therefore,  before  us  one  of  those  forms  of  cancer  whose  appearance,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  a  mystery. 

From  the  histological  point  of  view,  it  was  an  osteo-fibroma. 


Dr.  C.  F.  DiGHT,  Beirut,  Syria,  presented  a  paper  on — 

TfiE  BILHARZIA  HAEMATOBIUM. 

Accompanying  this  brief  paper  on  the  Bilharzia  Hematobium  I  send  two  mounted 
specimens  of  the  ova  and  embryos  of  that  parasite,  which  were  passed,  along  with  blood 
and  mucous  clota,  in  the  urine  of  a  young  man— an  Egyptian,  aged  nineteen  years — who 
was  under  my  treatment  in  the  spring  of  1884. 

Both  specimens  are  mounted  in  glycerine,  and  one  of  them,  as  you  will  notice,  is 
stained  with  Beale's  carmine  staining -fluid.  In  both,  the  oval-shaped,  granular-looking 
embryos  are  well  shown,  some  of  them  inside  their  transparent  envelope,  others  out  of 
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it;  it  having  been  intentionally  mptored  by  pressnre  with  the  cover  glass  npon  it  in 
mounting.  In  some  cases  the  embryo  almost  completely  Alls  the  envelope,  in  others  it 
is  retracted  somewhat  from  the  inner  snr&ce  of  the  envelope,  the  space  left  between 
them  being  occupied  by  a  transparent  flnid. 

The  Bilharzia  Hasmatobiom,  or  Dystonia  Hsmatobiom  as  it  is  called,  is  now  well 
known  to  be  the  cause  *of  the  endemic  hsematnria  which  occurs  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Brazil,  in  Egypt  and  in  Mauritius.  This  parasite  was  discovered 
in  1651  by  Bilharz,  a  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Egyptian  Medical  School,  who,  with 
Griesinger,  found  the  worm  in  the  portal,  mesenteric  and  vesical  veins.  These  observ- 
ers found  the  parasite  in  117  cases  of  autopsy  out  of  363,  and  they  believed  that  probably 
more  than  half  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Egypt  suffered  from  it  Sonsino  found  it  in 
30  cases  out  of  54,  and  he  believes  that  nearly  all  the  natives  of  Egypt  have  it.  A  dis- 
ease so  common,  and,  as  we  will  see,  liable  to  be  spread,  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  careful 
study. 

The  Worm,  which  produces  the  ova  and  embryos — specimens  of  which  I  send  you — 
is  a  white,  soft-skinned,  non-hermaphrodite  trematode  worm,  measuring  firom  three  to 
four  lines  in  length.  The  female  is  slightly  longer  than  the  male,  and  filiform.  The 
male  is  thicker  than  the  female,  and  has  on  its  ventral  surface  a  long  canal,  "  gynseoo- 
phoric  canal,''  into  which  the  female  is  received  during  copulation.  It  inhabits  the 
vesical,  mesenteric  and  portal  veins,  and  by  its  presence  in  their  minute  branches  it 
gives  rise  to  lesions  of  the  mucous  and  other  coats  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  pelvis  of  kid- 
neys and  intestines,  with  a  discharge  of  blood,  mucus  and  ulcerative  products  from 
these  positions,  especially  firom  the  bladder,  mingled  with  which  are  found  large  num- 
bers of  the  ova  and  embryos,  but  never  the  worm  itself,  it  is  said,  it  being  found  only  on 
post-mortem  examination,  in  the  circulatory  system. 

The  Ova  of  the  worm,  which,  in  case  of  persons  suffering  from  it,  are  found  usually 
in  the  blood  and  mucus  clots  discharged  firom  the  bladder,  are  about  -^  of  an  inch  long, 
half  of  that  broad,  quite  oval  in  form,  with  a  spike-shaped  process  at  one  extremity, 
as  will  be  seem  in  the  specimens.  The  envelope  or  vitelline  membrane  surrounding  the 
ovum  is  transparent,  and  when  examined  with  a  magnifying  power  of  250  or  300 
diameters — 

The  Embryo  is  seen  within,  having  a  [distinct  border  of  its  own,  and  lying  usually 
closely  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  envelope,  except  at  its  two  extremities.  Often, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  fluid  everywhere  between  the  surrounding 
envelope  and  embryo,  separating  them  and  floating  the  latter.  The  form  of  the  embryo 
while  at  rest  is  also  ovoid,  having  a  bluntly  pointed  extremity  which  appears  to  be  the 
head  or  mouth. 

In  some  of  the  ova  which  appear  to  be  in  a  moro  advanced  stage  of  maturity,  but 
not  in  size,  the  embryo  may  be  seen  to  expand  and  retract  itself  in  the  fluid  which  sur- 
rounds it.  The  envelope  may  be  ruptured  and  the  embryo  liberated  by  firm  pressure 
of  the  cover  glass  upon  it.  This  can  be  done  while  the  eye  watches  the  process  from 
above;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  egg  broken  and  the  living  embryo  emeiging  from 
the  interior,  and  its  cilia,  which  project  from  either  side  in  rows  which  meet  behind 
put  into  vigorous  motion. 

OccasionaUy,  in  f^esh  specimens  of  the  discharged  blood  and\nucus  firom  the  bladder, 
an  empty  envelope  may  be  seen,  and  the  escaped  embryo  racing  across  the  field  with 
almost  incredible  velocity.  At  other  times  the  movements  of  the  embryo  consist  of 
narrowing  and  stretching  out  the  body  to  its  full  length  and  then  retracting  it  to 
an  oval  or  globular  mass,  or  sometimes  the  head  is  retracted  into  the  interior  of  the 
body. 

The  source  of  the  Bilharzia  ffsematobium  in  Egypt  is  believed,  by  those  who  have 
given  it  most  attention,  to  be  infected  and  unfiltered  water,  especially  that  of  the  river 
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Nile.  Sonsino  adduces  in  sapport  of  this  opinion  the  fSo/ct  that  Eaiopeans  and  well-to- 
do  natives  never  use  the  water  of  the  Nile  unfiltered,  and  they  are  exempt  from  the 
diseasOj  while  the.  lower  classes  use  the  water  as  it  comes  from  the  river,  and  they  suffer 
accordingly.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  any  one  has  detected  the  parasite  or  its 
ova  in  the  Nile  water  ;  but  water  infected  with  the  discharges  of  patients  suffering 
from  the  parasite  may,  as  in  case  of  the  specific  fevers,  be  a  source  of  its  communis 
cation  to  others.  If  this  be  true,  it  is,  of  course,  a  disease  which,  like  cholera,  might 
easily  be  introduced  into  places  where  it  is  now  unknown,  by  immigration  of  persons 
affected,  and  Dr.  Harley  found  that  the  ova  hatch  in  water.  In  this  light,  it  is  as  cer- 
tainly a  preventable  disease  as  is  typhoid  fever,  and  a  carefhl  study  of  its  cause  and  the 
means  of  its  restriction  and  prevention  seems  eminently  called  for. 

How  the  Bilharzia  gains  entrance  into  the  circulation  is  still  a  mystery.  Dr.  Harley 
suggests  that  it  may  find  its  way  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  and  there  colo 
nize  and  produce  the  vesical  symptoms.  If  this  were  true,  it  seems  probable  that  a  man 
infected  with  the  parasite  would  infect  his  wife ;  but  this  did  not  occur  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  passed  from  his  bladder  numbers  of  the  ova  every  day  of  his  married  life, 
and  who  had  four  healthy  children.  It  seems  to  indicate,  further,  that  the  disease  is 
not  communicable  from  one  person  to  another.  Dr.  Harley  thinks,  also,  that  it  some- 
times gains  admission  through  the  skin,  by  the  minute  animal  attaching  itself  to  the 
skin  of  a  i>ei8on  while  bathing  or  wading,  and  implanting  its  ova  in  some  superficial 
vein.  In  this  latter  case  the  parasite  would  certainly  enter  the  veins  of  the  general 
circulation  and  should  be  found  there;  but  it  is  said  to  be  found  only  in  the  portal 
circulation,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  fh>m 
there  or  the  intestines  enters  the  portal  radicals  distributed  in  their  walls.  But  the 
worm,  its  ova  or  embryo,  as  we  know  them,  are  all  too  laige,  it  would  seem,  to  pass 
throiigh  capillaries,  or  even  through  the  smallest  arteries  and  veins,  and  to  enter  the 
circulation  in  that  way — ^unless  there  be  a  lesion  of  the  walls  of  the  canal  vrith  rupture 
of  the  vessels  or  other  change  in  them,  which  renders  entrance  of  the  parasite  easy  ; 
and  this  seems  a  probable  means  of  their  entrance,  especially  since  in  these  warm 
countries,  where  the  parasite  abounds,  dysentery  and  other  diseases  of  the  alimentary 
canal  prevail.  Once  in  the  portal  circulation,  we  can  understand  why  they  should  be 
mainly  confined  in  that  system  of  vessels,  as  they  are  too  laige  to  pass  through  the 
hepatic  capillaries.  Through  the  middle  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins,  by  way  of 
the  internal  iliac,  they  could,  however,  reach  the  general  circulation,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  when  they  exist  (alone,  as  it  is  said)  in  the  portal  system,  they  may  by 
careM  search  be  found  in  the  general  diculation  also,  and  I  have  quite  recently  been 
informed  that  in  an  autopsy  in  Egypt  the  ova  were  found  in  the  lung  tissue,  and  prob- 
ably gave  rise  to  hsemoptysis,  from  which  the  deceased  had  formerly  suffered. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  starting  point,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Bilharzia  in  man, 
is  neither  the  worm  nor  its  ovum,  but  that  the  latter,  after  being  discharged,  undergoes, 
like  the  ova  of  the  tapeworm,  certain  intermediate  chapges — ^possibly  in  the  body  of 
fresh  water  fish  or  mollusca  as  its  host,  before  it  can  again  infest  man. 

The  Lesi<ms  caused  by  the  Parasite  are  the  results  of  its  local  irritation  upon  the 
tissues  in  which  it  resides.  They  consist  of  congestion,  extravasation,  inflammation, 
exudation  and  sometimes  ulceration,  with  their  attendant  symptoms.  The  most  com- 
mon seat  of  these  lesions  is  in  the  wall  of  the  urinary  bladder — ^the  ova  and  embryos  of 
the  parasite  in  time  breaking  through  from  the  vesical  veins  which  they  inhabit,  into 
the  interior  of  the  bladder  or  ureters,  from  which  they  may  pass  up  into  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  exciting  pyelitis,  nephritis,  or  forming  the  nuclei  of  renal  calculi.  The 
hepatic  tissue  and  intestinal  walls  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  these  lesions  also. 

ITie  Symptoms  produced^  of  necessity,  vary  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  position 
and  extent  of  the  lesions  caused  by  the  parasite,  being  vesical,  intestinal  (dys^teric), 
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hepatic,  or  renal,  or  a  oombination  of  two  or  more  of  these,  aa  the  case  may  be.  The 
vesical  symptoms  are,  however,  by  far  the  most  common.  Of  these  the  earliest  and 
most  important  are  the  passage  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  varying  ftom  a  few  drops 
to  a  teaspoonftd,  just  at  the  end  of  micturition,  with  a  little  pain  in  the  loins  or  peri- 
neum, which  continues  for  a  short  time  afterward.  Later  on,  riding  horseback  or 
unusual  exercise,  increases  both  the  pain  and  the  amount  of  blood  passed.  The  fre- 
quency of  micturition  varies  from  a  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  times  a  day,  but  the  total 
quantity  of  urine  passed  and  its  specific  gravity  are  normaL  There  is  an  excess  of 
mucus,  and  in  bad  cases  the-  urine  is  alkaline,  with  a  precipitation  of  triple  phosphates. 
A  small  amount  of  albumen  exists,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  little  pus  and  the  blood,  and, 
as  already  stated,  the  ova  and  embryos  of  the  Bilharziaare  found  mingled  with  the  clots 
of  blood  and  mucus,  or  sometimes  floating  free  in  the  urine.  There  is  usually  more  or 
less  general  anemia  and  debility,  with  a  feeling  of  fatigue  after  exercise. 

Prognosis. — This  disease  rarely  proves  &tal  in  itself,  but  the  debility  induced,  with 
the  slow  septic  poisoning  which  may  occur  from  the  dead  and  dying  animals,  which  are 
said  sometimes  to  form  plugs  in  the  portal  vessels,  prepares  the  subject  for  intercurrent 
diseases  which  readily  prove  fatal.  Sometimes  the  hsematuria  ceases,  the  parasite 
remaining,  as  is  indicated,  even  years  after,  by  the  passage  of  calculi  or  other  products 
containing  the  ova. 

l%e  Curative  Treatment  of  the  Disease — ^that  of  destroying  the  parasite — is  most  unsat- 
isfactory. We  absolutely  know  of  no  medicine  upon  which  reUunce  can  be  placed. 
Turpentine,  once  thought  by  some  to  be  almost  a  specific,  has  been  used  by  myself  and 
others  in  Beirut,  both  internally  and  by  ii\jections  into  the  bladder  in  fhll  doses  and 
long  continued,  without  destroying  the  worm.  Oil  of  male  fern,  chloroform,  carbolic 
acid,  quassia,  wormwood,  iodide  of  potassium  and  other  remedies  have  been  used, 
either  topically  or  by  internal  administration,  with  a  like  result,  although  by  the  proper 
use  of  these,  especially  the  iodide  of  potassium,  the  expulsion  from  the  bladder  of  the 
ova  and  products  of  the  parasite  may  be  facilitated.  Inability  to  remove  the  cause  of 
the  disease  should  not,  however,  deter  from  alleviating,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the  distress- 
ing symptoms. 

The  possibility  of  destroying  the  worm  by  the  injection  of  large  amounts  of  sulphn- 
leted  hydrogen  and  carbon-dioxide  into  the  rectum  or  bladder  has  been  suggested  to 
me  by  observing,  only  a  few  days  ago,  the  efiects  of  these  gases  upon  the  tapeworm 
apd  ascaris  lumbriooides,  as  follows:  I  ii^jected  at  once  about  three  pints  each  of  sulphn- 
reted  hydrogen  and  carbon-dioxide  into  the  rectum  of  a  man  in  the  St.  John^s  Hospital, 
in  Beirut,  who  was  under  treatment  for  phthisis.  They  were  absorbed,  and  so  rapidly 
eliminated  by  the  lungs  that  the  patient  at  once  complained  of  smelling  and  tasting  the 
sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  after  a  few  hours  he  passed  a  tapeworm  and  a  number  of 
the  ascaris.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  gases  were  the  cause  of  the  destruction  and 
dischaigeof  these  worms,  and  it  suggests  a  trial  of  this  treatment  for  them,  and  for  the 
bilharzia  also,  since  these  gases,  by  being  ii^jected  into  the  rectum  or  bladder  will  be 
absorbed  directly  into  the  hemorrhoidal,  vesical  and  mesenteric  veins  and  meet  the  para- 
site there.  An  almost  unlimited  amount  of  these  gases  may  in  this  way  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  bilharzia,  probably  without  ii^juring  the  patient,  since  they  enter  at  once  the 
portal  circulation,  are  carried  to  the  right  heart  and  to  the  lungs,  where  they  are 
largely  eliminated  without  passing  on  and  entering  to  any  great  extent  the  arteries  of 
the  aystemic  circulation. 

The  Prophylactic  Treatment  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  community  among 
whom  the  parasite  is  found,  and  it  is  suggested  by  our  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the 
disease. 

It  consists  of  the  prompt  destruction  by  disinfection  of  the  ova  passed  in  the  urine; 
of  the  adoption  of  measures  which  prevent  contaminafaon  of  drinking  water  or  of  food 
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with  the  nrine  or  other  discharges  which  contain  the  ova;  of  avoiding,  if  possible,  the 
use  of  water  already  contaminated,  or  when  it  most  be  used,  as  in  case  of  the  Nile,  it 
shonld  be  thoronghly  filtered  ;  of  thoroughly  cooking  all  firesh-water  fish  or  moUusca 
of  the  district  where  the  parasite  exists,  before  they  are  eaten,  since  these  animals  are 
probably  the  host  in  which  the  parasite  undeigoes  its  supposed  intermediate  or  transi- 
tion stage  of  development.  Finally,  raw  cabbage,  lettuce  or  other  vegetables  which 
may  entangle  small  moUusca  containing  parasites,  should  be  careMly  cleansed  before 
being  eaten. 


Dr.  John  North,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  read  a  paper  on — 

THE  PATHOLOGICAL  RELATION  OF  PTOMAINES  AND 
LEUCOMAINES. 

LES  RELATIONS  PATHOLOGIQUES  DBS  PTOMAINES  ET  DBS  LUCOMAINES. 
DIE  PATHOLOQISCHEN  BEZXEHUNGEN  DER  PTOMAINE  UND  LEUKOMAINE 

Ptomaines  are  artificial  alkaloids  or  bases  found  in  decomposing  animal  matter,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  certain  micro-oiganisms  upon  protoplasm.  They 
are  only,  found  in  dead  animal  matter.  Leucomaines  are  artificial  alkaloids  or  bases 
found  in  the  living  animal,  supposed  to  be  either  of  bacterial  origin  or  the  breaking  up 
of  animal  matter  under  the  infiuence  of  metabolism,  either  physiological  or  pathological 

It  is  of  importance  to  the  pathologist  to  know  whether  these  artificial  alkaloids  are 
the  cause  of  diseases  in  which  they  are  found,  or  are  generated  as  the  result  of  Uie  dis- 
eased process. 

The  discovery  of  microorganisms  of  definite  character  in  the  body  in  certain  diseases 
is  well  recognized.  There  is  no  limited  region  of  natural  science  which,  at  the  present 
time,  attracts  more  zealous  investigation  in  so  great  numbers  as  the  micrusoopic  deter- 
minations of  the  conditions  of  life  and  propagation  of  these  microorganisms.  Chemists, 
histologists,  physiologists,  pathologists,  normal  and  pathological  anatomists,  sni^geons 
and  hygienists  contend  in  the  race  in  this  realm  of  investigation. 

The  microscope  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  overshadowed  the  test-tube  in  the  investiga- 
tions of  disease.  In  certain  diseases,  the  pathological  microecoplsts  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover organisms,  and  at  once  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  is  a  bacterial 
disease,  forgetting  that  these  organisms  may  act  as  ferments  or  putre&ctive  agents,  and 
the  chemical  change  produced  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Microscopy  has  done  its 
work  well,  and  physiology  and  pathology  are  greatly  indebted  to  it  for  their  present  high 
positions.  Without  simultaneous  chemical  investigations  microscopy  cannot  make  great 
advances. 

The  chemist  finds  a  large  number  of  nitrogenous  bases,  consisting  of  the  natural  alka- 
loids, artificial  alkaloids,  ptomaines,  leucomaines,  extractive  matter,  and  the  ordinary 
nitrogenous  basic  substance  found  in  the  human  body.  We  are  able  to  give  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  all  of  these  that  have  been  found  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  be  analyzed, 
but  we  know  nothing  of  their  construction.  Nitrogen  may  be  present  in  organic  com- 
pounds in  three  forms,  viz. :  ammonia,  cyanogen,  and  nitric  acid,  or  derivatives  of  these 
compounds. 

It  is  in  this  class  of  compounds  derived  from  ammonia  (NH,)  that  we  find  the 
ptomaines  and  leucomaines.    All  the  nitrogenous  compounds  and  bases  in  the  animal 
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body  are  supposed  to  be  ammonia  derivatives.  They  are  produced  from  ammonia  by 
the  displacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  and  the  substitution  of  some  organic 
radical  or  residue  in  place  of  the  hydrogen.  We  have  two  graieral  divisions  of  these 
compounds,  the  amines  and  amides. 

Amines  are  compounds  derived  from  ammonia  by  the  removal  of  a  part  or  all  of  its 
hydrogen,  and  an  alcoholic  radical  or  hydrocarbon  residue  substituted  for  the  hydrogen. 
Amines  contain  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  but  not  oxygen,  and  resemble  ammo- 
nia in  their  chemical  properties.  They  are  basic  substances,  combine  with  acids 
directly,  and  form  salts  without  the  elimination  of  water. 

Amines  derived  from  one  molecule  of  ammonia  (  NH,)  are  called  monamiTies.  those 
fh>m  two  molecules  diamines^  those  from  three  molecules  of  ammonia,  triamines.  When 
only  one  atom  of  the  hydrogen  has  been  displaced,  they  are  called  primary  amines. 
When  two  atoms,  secondary  amines.  When  sdl  three  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  have  been 
displaced,  they  are  called  tertiary  amines.  Amides  are  compounds  derived  from 
ammonia  by  a  substitution  of  all  or  a  portion  of  its  hydrogen  by  an  acid  radicaL  Thus: — 


IH 


ACETAMIDB. 
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Amides  also  resemble  ammonia  in  their  chemical  properties,  yet  to  a  less  extent  than 
amines,  because  the  acid  radicals  have  a  tendency  to  neutralize  the  basic  property  of  the 
ammonia.     They  contain  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon  and  oxygen. 

Amines  and  amides  may  both  be  regarded  as  compounds  derived  from  ammonical 
salts,  by  the  loss  of  one  or  more  molecules  of  water. 

Thus,  if  one  molecule  of  water  (HjO)  is  abstracted  from  carbolate  of  ammonia 
(NH^CfH^G),  we  have  aniline  (NHsCeHj),  which  is  an  amine. 

K  two  molecules  of  water  are  removed  from  carbonate  of  ammonia  (NH4),  COj,  we  hava 
urea,  CH4N2O,  remaining,  which  is  an  amide. 

(NH4),C0,  =  CH^NjO  H-  2H,0. 

Amines  and  amides  may  also  be  formed  by  the  action  of  the  chloride  or  iodide  of  an 
alcoholic  or  acid  radical  upon  ammonia. 

The  terms  vegetable^  or  animal  alkaloids  have  been  given  to  the  amines  and  amides 
found  in  vegetables  and  animals.  When  prepared  in  the  laboratory  they  are  called 
artificial  alkaloids.  When  found  in  animal  tissue  undergoing  decomposition  they  are 
called  ptomaines  or  cadaveric  alkaloids,  the  term  leucomaines  being  applied  to  the 
artificial  animal  alkaloids  formed  during  life.  The  attraction  which  the  vegetable  alka- 
loids have  always  possessed  for  the  medical  chemist  is  easily  accounted  for.  Composing, 
as  they  do,  so  very  small  a  portion  of  the  plant  in  which  they  are  found,  and  yet  repre- 
senting in  many  cases  the  whole  virtue  and  activity  of  such  plants  in  their  action  upon 
the  animal  body,  it  is  veiy  natural  that  their  composition  should  have  been  very  care- 
fbUy  studied,  with  a  view  to  explain  the  changes  by  which  they  are  produced  in  the 
plants,  and,  if  possible,  to  imitate  those  changes  in  order  to  obtain  the  valuable  reme- 
dies by  artificial  means.  In  this  study,  however,  the  chemist  has  to  contend  with  diffi- 
culties of  no  insignificant  character ;  for  even  in  the  determination  of  the  ultimate 
composition  of  these  alkaloids,  their  high  molecular  weights,  and  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  hydrogen  render  the  exact  determination  of  this  element  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  so  that  even  at  the  present  time  the  composition  of  some  of  the  less  known 
alkaloids  can  hardly  be  said  to  lie  definitely  established. 
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At  the  present  time  chemists  are  attempting  to  prodace  the  v^retable  alkaloids 
artificiallj.  So  far,  they  have  not  been  saoceesfhl  except  in  a  few  cases.  They  have 
been  able  to  produce  some  compounds  with  the  same  oltimate  composition.  We  are 
not  able  at  the  present  time  to  onderatand  their  molecular  construction.  When  we  find 
out  the  exact  radicals  composing  these  alkaloids,  and  leam  nature's  method  of  putting 
them  together,  then  we  can  make  all  the  alkaloids  to  order. 

A  number  of  the  animal  alkaloids  have  been  prepared  in  the  laboratoiy  of  the 
chemist.  In  1828,  Wohler  aooomplished  the  synthetical  formation  of  urea  from  cyanic 
add  and  ammonia;  for  the  first  time  urea,  an  animal  alkaloid,  which  had  previously 
been  known  only  as  a  normal  product  of  the  process  of  life,  was  formed  out  of  its  in- 
organic elements.  The  cyanate  of  ammonia,  a  salt,  difTers  onlyfiom  urea  in  its 
molecular  construction : — 

Cyanate  of  ammonia,  NH4  CNO. 
Urea, C  H4  N,0. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  constantly  at  work  in  the  human 
body.  We  have  to  do  with  forces  as  well  as  matter.  Prof.  Le  Coutt  says:  "  There 
are  four  planes  of  natural  existence,  which  may  be  represented  as  rising  one  above 
another.  These  are:  First.  The  plane  of  elementary  existence.  Second.  The  plane 
of  chemical  compounds  or  mineral  kingdom.  Third.  The  plane  of  vegetable  exist- 
ence, and.  Fourth.  The  plane  of  animal  existence."  It  is  in  the  fourth  or  upper  plane 
that  we  find  our  ptomaines  and  leucomaines,  fix>m  some  chemical  change  taking  place 
in  the  tissues  or  proximate  principles  of  the  living  body,  either  decomposing  or  re- 
arranging the  structure  of  the  molecules.  The  force  that  operates  on  the  first  plane  and 
changes  it  into  the  second  is  chemical.  That  from  the  second  to  the  third  is  chemical 
force  modified  by  vital  force.  That  which  operates  on  the  third  plane  and  converts  it 
into  the  fourth  plane  is  chemical  force,  also  modified  to  a  greater  extent  by  vital  force. 
That  force  which  operates  upon  the  fourth  plane  of  material  existence,  that  which  pro- 
duces the  phenomena  of  life,  is  vital  force  influenced  by  chemical  force.  A  great  num- 
ber of  our  eminent  scientists  contend  that  vital  force  is  only  transformed  nascent 
affinity.    That  in  all  cases  vital  force  is  produced  by  decomposition  of  tissue  or  food. 

Several  forms  of  decomposition  take  place  in  the  living  animaA  body — metabolism, 
fermentation,  putre&ctiou,  and  suppuration. 

Metabolism  is  the  transformation  of  matter  under  life  forces.  That  which  we  call 
protoplasm,  or  the  cell  contents,  is  an  albuminous  substance  in  some  form,  tough  and 
viscid  before  undergoing  subsequent  change.  It  coagulates  under  heat,  or  upon  the 
death  of  the  cell,  as  in  rigor  mtniia.  It  swells  up  and  becomes  gelatinized  by  water,  but 
»  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  from  this  cell  contents  or  protoplasm  that,  by  metabolism, 
are  formed  the  normal  nitrogenous  compounds  and  bases  of  the  animal  body.  What 
especially  characterizes  the  nitrogenous  substances  is  their  instability  of  structure, 
that  is,  the  readiness  with  which  they  may  be  broken  up  into  new  compounds,  a 
lai*ge  number  of  which  are  basic  in  properties  and  belong  either  to  the  amines  or 
amides,  being  built  upon  the  ammonia  type. 

When  this  natural  transformation  is  interfered  with  in  the  living  cell  and  some 
microbe  comes  in  contact  with  it,  then  we  have  putre&ction  taking  place,  and  then, 
instead  of  the  albuminoid  contents  being  changed  by  metabolism  into  harmless  and 
in  most  cases  useful  nitrogenous  bases,  they  are  converted  into  artificial  bases  or  alka- 
loids, called  ptomaines  and  leucomaines.  Anything  that  interferes  with  the  metabolism 
of  the  normal  nitrogenous  bodies  or  bases,  may  give  rise  to  ptomaines  and  leucomaines. 

The  following  amines  and  amides  are  found  in  the  human  body: — 

NH    ^ 
Ureaf  CH4N2O.    Its  formula  maybe  written,  ^^rr*  J-CO,  in  which  pne  atom  of 

hydrogen  has  been  removed  from  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  and  replaced  by  the  biva- 
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lent  radical  carbo-oxide  (CX)).  Urea  is  isomeric  with  the  carbonate  of  ammoninm 
( NHgNHCX)),  and  the  cyanate  of  ammoninm  (NH4CN).  The  source  and  properties  of 
nrea  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  further  notice  at  present.  In  certain  patho- 
logical conditions  nrea  may  undergo  change  and  giye  rise  to  a  more  poisonous  basis, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  so-called  unemic  poisoning. 

Leucin  (CeHisNO,).    The  lencic  acid  radical  (CeHiiO),  replacing  two  atoms  of 

hydrogen  in  one  molecule  of  ammonia  hydrate  (NH4HO),  ?^    o  I  ^'     ^^^^  ^  ^^" 

teresting,  physiologically,  as  being  one  of  the  antecedents  of  urea,  and  pathologically, 

from  its  presence  in  the  urine  in  certain  diseases  of  the  liver. 

lyrasin  (C^HuNO,),  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  hydrate  is 

replaced  by  the  group  composed  of  (C9H9O),  as  follows:— 

NH        "i 

C  H  O  1  ^'     Tyrosin,  when  present  in  the  urine,  is  always  associated  with  leucin, 

although  the  latter  may  be  present  without  tyrosin.  It  is  found  in  small  quantities  in 
the  spleen  and  jtancreas,  and  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  trypsin  on  albumin- 
ous matters. 

Oreaiin  (C4H9N,02  -f  HO)  is  an  antecedent  of  urea,  and  is  found  in  the  juice  of 
the  flesh.  It  is  converted  into  creatinin,  and,  under  some  circumstances,  is  decom- 
posed into  urea  and  sarcoein. 

Creatinin  (C4H7N,0)  is  derived  from  creatin  by  the  removal  of  two  molecules  of 
water.    It  is  a  very  powerful  base. 

Sareosin  (CgEfNO,)  is  not  found  in  the  animal  body  in  a  normal  condition.  It  is 
one  of  the  substances  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  creatin: — 

CBEATIN.  URSA.  SABOOSIN. 

C4H,N,0a,H0  =  CH^NjO  +  CsH^NO,. 

In  addition  to  these  given  above,  we  have  other  nitrogenous  bases,  among  them: — 

Oljcocin  (C^H^JSiUaJ* 
Nearin  (C,H,bNOJ.     i 
Xantliiii  (CjH^N^Os). 
HviMJxanthiD  (CsUiN^O). 
AlJatitom  (C4HflN40^j, 
Camin  (C%Hj,N%Oa). 
GmniD  (CaHsNsO). 
UriCEicid  (C.HiN^OJ- 
Hippnric  mM  (CsHpNO^). 
Tftnrin  (CjtH,N80,}. 
Cystin  (C,H,N80a). 
Lecithin  {C^^H^nNPOft). 
Prota^n  (C,  ^oHjoe^aPOjs). 
Inddl  (CH^N). 

Indigo  (c,,h;,n,o,). 

Indiciiu  (CjijiH(i;iNaOsn). 

A  larger  number  have  been  discovered,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  determine 
their  composition.  All  those  nitrogenous  compounds  are  capable  of  undergoing  chemi- 
cal changes  and  forming  ptomaines  or  leuoomaines. 

Fermentation  is  that  form  of  decomposition  produced,  in  non-nitrogenous  material, 
by  the  action  of  some  ferment  which  is  a  nitrogenous  substance.  The  products  of  fer- 
mentation are  usually  free  of  offensive  odors,  and  are  not  poisonous.  The  ferment 
grows  and  develops  at  the  expense  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  air;  if  the  material  for 
fermentation  consists  of  carbohydrates,  or  if  the  fermentation  takes  place  in  the  animal 
body,  then  the  growth  of  the  ferment  must  take  place  at  the  expense  of  some  nitro- 
genous matter  in  the  body. 

Fermentation  cannot  take  place  between  two  hydrocarbons  or  between  two  carbohy- 
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d  rates.  A  number  of  fennents  are  fonnd  in  the  homan  body,  and  it  is  possible,  by  the 
breaking  np  of  these  ferments,  that  we  may  have  amines  and  amides  formed  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  act  as  poisons. 

True  putre&ction  takes  place  only  in  the  presence  of  some  microbe,  and  is  the 
result  of  bacterial  growth  and  de^opment.  The  putre&ctive  agent  or  germ  must 
come  in  contact  with  the  nitrogenized  material  under  the  proper  conditions.  Among 
these  conditions  we  have  warmth,  moisture  and  oxygen. 

In  addition  to  these  artificial  alkaloids,  there  has  been  discovered  in  both  living  and 
dead  animal  matter,  non-crystallizable  nitrogenous  matter,  called  extractive  matter. 

Lengthened  putre&ction  destroys  the  ptomaines. 

Panum  was  the  first  to  isolate  a  putre&ctive  alkaloid,  but  Neucki  was  the  first  to 
investigate  methodically  the  products  of  putrefactive  decomposition.  He  was  the  first 
to  isolate  and  make  a  quantitative  analysis  of  a  putre&ctive  alkaloid  from  gelatine,  to 
which  he  got  the  formula  (OsHi  ^N).  Gautier  and  Etard  obtained  the  same  base  fix)m 
putrid  mackerel,  together  with  another  homologous  baseCOsHuN).  Guareschi  and 
Mosso  analyzed  a  ptomaine  from  putrid  fibrin,  which  gave  the  composition  (Ci  oH^  5N). 
Breiger,  in  his  recent  work  on  ptomaines,  gives  the  result  of  his  investigation  of  the 
ptomaines  as  follows: — 

1.  The  ptomaines  of  gastric  fibrin. 

2.  The  ptomaines  from  the  putre&ction  of  albuminoids. 

3.  The  ptomaines  from  the  putrefSustion  of  mammalian  flesh. 

4.  The  ptomaines  from  the  putrefaction  of  fish. 

5.  The  ptomaines  from  the  putrefaction  of  cheese. 

6.  The  ptomaines  from  the  putrefaction  of  gelatine. 

7.  The  ptomaines  from  the  putrefaction  of  yeast. 

He  also  gives  a  full  description  of  his  chemical  results  and  physiological  experi- 
ments. The  following  are  the  names  and  chemical  composition  of  the  ptomaines 
examined  by  him: 

(a)  Peptonized  Fibrin, — A  toxic  substance  was  obtained  from  this  called  peptotoxine. 
Its  chemical  formula  was  not  discovered. 

(b)  Allmminaida* — The  same  substance  was  discovered  during  the  putrefaction  of 
albumen. 

(c)  Putrid  Mammalian  Flesh  gave  two  ptomaines.  Neuridine,  (C5H14O2)  and  neu* 
rine  (C5H1SNO),  both  of  which  are  crystallizable  and  form  salts. 

{d)  Putrid  Fish,  from  which  five  ptomaines  were  obtained  .* — 
1.  Neuridine. 
•  2.  Ethylene  diamine,  C2H4(NHj)2H,0. 

3.  Muscarine,  CbHisNO,. 

4.  Gadinine,  C7H1 7NO3. 

5.  Triethylamine  N(CH,),. 

(c)  Putrid  Cheese. — This  yields  the  foUowlng  bases  : — 

1.  Neuridine. 

2.  Trimethylamine. 

(/)  Putrid  Gelatine  gives  three  ptomaines. 

1.  Neuridine. 

2.  Dimethylamine,  (CH,)aHN.      ' 

3.  Isophenylethylamine,  CeHuN,  (but  not  well  established.) 
(g)  Putrid  Fish  yields  dimethylamine. 

Prof.  Vaughan,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  discovered  a  ptomaine  in  putrid 
milk,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  tyrotoxicon. 

Ballard  has  found  that  flour  which  has  been  kept  for  some  time  in  sacks  contains 
traces  of  alkaloids,  and  the  older  the  flour  the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  alkaloids. 
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After  extractmg  the  floor  with  ether  and  evaporatiDg  the  solation  so  obtained,  the 
fatty  residue  is  acid,  and  has  an  unpleasant  penerating  odor  and  an  acrid  taste.  Alka- 
loids may  he  detected  in  the  aqaeous  extract  of  the  residne  by  means  of  the  usual 
reagents.  Flour  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  old  contains  appreciable  quantities  of 
alkaloids,  and  the  extract  proved  &tal  in  several  hours  to  sparrows  to  which  it  was 
administered,  while  extracts  from  fresh  flour  had  no  such  effects. 

At  present  Dr.  Brieger  is  engaged  in  an  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  are  the  specific 
products  of  definite  microoiganisms,  and  settle  the  question  whether  the  products 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  nitrogenous  matter  undergoing  decomposition,  or  upon  the 
kind  of  microorganism  causing  the  putrefoction. 

The  mijozity  of  these  artificial  alkaloids  have  been  produced  synthetically.  Neuri- 
dine  is  abundantly  distributed,  being  not  only  met  with  among  the  products  of 
putrescence  of  mammalinn  flesh,  flsh,  casein  and  gelatine,  but  also  in  the  eggs  and  brain 
substance.  Neurine  was  only  met  with  in  the  products  of  putrefiMtion  of  mammalian 
flesh,  and  dimethylamine  in  putrid  gelatine  and  yeast 

In  almost  all  cases  the  alkaloids  and  extractive  matter,  the  result  of  putreffMstion, 
are  poisonous  in  their  effects.  From  the  effect  of  the  ptomaines  and  from  eating  of 
putrid  meats  and  other  nitrogenous  matter,  I  have  compiled  the  following  symptoms:^— 

Bram, — Headache,  throbbing  of  temples,  vertigo,  delirium,  stupor  and  coma. 

Face. — Livid,  pale,  flushed. 

JEyea. — Red,  sufitised,  lids  swollen,  pupils  dilated. 

Tongue, — Fiery  red,  heavily  coated. 

Throat, — Dry,  burning  sensation,  extreme  thirst. 

Stomach,— yf  ant  of  appetite,  repeated  eructations,  nausea,  retching,  violent  vomit- 
ing, both  bilious  and  alimentary. 

Bowela. — Tender,  painfril,  griping,  diarrhcea,  violent  colic,  gastro-enteritis,  very 
offensive  stools,  bloody  stools,  dark  tawny  liquid  frt>m  bowels,  stricture  of  rectum 
and  colon,  tenesmus,  prolapse  of  rectum. 

Respiration, — Alternate  strangulation  and  paralysis  of  lungs. 

TbTipera^ure.— Normal,  101**  to  106®  F.,  or  below  normaL 

iV/M.— Weak  and  slow,  thin,  thready,  100  to  150. 

Integument, — No  heat  of  skin,  skin  hot  and  dry,  profrise  sweating,  flery  red  erup- 
tion aU  over  the  body,  intolerable  itching,  rough  skin,  greenish  or  yellowish  patches. 

Kidneys, — Urine  scanty,  loaded  with  urates,  no  sugar  nor  albumen. 

Muscles, — Convulsive  tremors,  all  movements  painful,  cramps  of  thighs  and  legs, 
epileptiform  convulsions,  partial  paralysis  of  extremities. 

Qeneral  Symptoms, — Cross,  irritable,  great  languor,  extreme  weakness,  typhoid  con- 
dition, cold  extremities,  etc. 

We  And  most  of  these  symptoms  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  narcotic  alkaloids  of 
byoecyamus,  conium,  stramonium,  etc 

Considerable  has  been  said  and  written  in  &vor  of  the  auto-intoxication  as  the 
cause  of  disease,  before  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
bacterial  origin  of  disease. 

M.  Gkmtier  and  M.  Peter  have  suggested  the  name  of  leucomaines  for  those  artificial 
alkaloids  which  are  developed  during  the  life  of  the  animal  body.  Some  writers  use 
the  term  ptomaines  to  include  all  the  artificial  animal  alkaloids,  whether  formed  in 
living  or  dead  animal  matter.  Borne  few  of  the  leucomaines  are  very  poisonous,  and 
others  are  harmless.  In  the  liquid  from  suppurative  peritonitis,  Spica  obtained  bodies, 
some  of  which  were  oily  and  volatile,  vrith  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  and  capable  of 
forming  crystalline  salts,  and  having  the  odor  of  conine.  The  chloroform  extract  was 
extremely  poiBODous  in  its  action  on  frt)g8,  Mid  in  its  physiological  effects  resembled 
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that  of  cararine.  An  alkaloid  resembling  atropine  has  been  foand  in  patients  dying 
ftom  typhns  fever. 

M.  Peter  read  a  paper  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  in  1886,  in  which 
he  considers  the  animal  alkaloid  and  also  the  extractive  matter  found  in  animal  bodies, 
which  are  very  poisonous.  In  considering  these  bodies  M.  Peter  says :  *'  We  naturally 
turn  to  the  chemical  side.  Here  chemical  experience  steps  in  and  shows  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  poisonous  effects  of  these  two  kinds  of  bodies,  we  have  a  corresponding  dif- 
ference in  heat.  Poisoning  by  the  extractive  matters  produces  an  increase  in  tenipera- 
ture,  while  poisoning  by  the  animal  alkaloids  produces  a  decrease  in  temperature.  We 
may  see  in  the  same  organism  an  association  or  altemanoe  of  increase  or  lowered  tem- 
perature, according  as  there  is  an  association  or  altemance  of  the  different  poisons." 

M.  Peter  believes  that  diseases  are  produced  by  animal  alkaloids  and  extractive 
matters,  and  that  microbes  are  mere  accidents  in  the  diseased  process.  That  the  series 
of  partial  deaths  which  make  up  life  is  the  result  of  the  working  of  the  oigans  of  ani- 
mal life.  That  by  the  use  of  any  oigan  of  the  body  both  alkaloids  and  extractive 
matter  are  liberated.  By  brain-work  we  have  neurine  liberated.  Muscular  movement 
causes  creatine  to  be  liberated.  In  the  normal  condition  these  materials  are  eliminated 
ftom  the  body,  but  if  fipom  any  cause  they  are  generated  more  rapidly  than  nature  can 
eliminate,  then  a  disease  is  established,  according  to  the  kind  of  animal  alkaloid  and 
extractive  matter  generated.  *'  Let  us  suppose,"  he  says,  '*  that  a  certain  quantity— 
say  ten  units — of  extractive  matters  and  alkaloids  are  produced  in  the  organism  of 
one  man,  and  that  he  only  eliminates  eight  per  diem ;  obviously  in  twenty  days  he 
will  have  retained  in  his  system  forty  units,  which  is  sufficient  for  intoxication  and 
disease.  Henceforth  medical  intelligence  will  not  hesitate  between  the  parasite  doc- 
trine, full  of  dark  hypotheses,  and  this  new  doctrine,  as  luminous  as  precise,  which 
explains  the  normal  and  abnormal  phenomena  of  life  by  life  itself  inaction." 

Microorganisms  are  found  in  air  at  all  times.  In  breathing  we  draw  them  into  the 
lungs,  they  collect  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  In  most  cases,  when  the  membrane 
is  normal,  they  are  thrown  out  of  the  ssrstem  and  do  no  harm,  but  under  some  circum- 
stances they  invade  the  system  by  passing  through  the  membrane.  They  also  enter 
the  body  with  the  food  we  eat.  Whenever  bacteria  come  in  contact  vrith  animal  matter 
and  they  commence  to  develop,  we  have  artificial  alkaloids  and  extractive  matter 
formed.  The  septic  process  found  when  bacteria  are  present  is  not  simply  the  bacteria 
themselves  that  do  the  mischief,  but  it  is  the  products  of  their  action  upon  tissue. 
The  bacteria  of  decomposition  brought  into  watery  extracts  of  flesh  in  the  presence  of 
oxygen  decompose  albuminous  matter,  creatin,  sugar  and  lactic  add  into  leucin, 
hydroparacumarsic  add,  indol,  skatol,  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen  and  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen.  Here  we  have  some  of  the  nitrogenous  bases  formed,  and  we  have 
the  ammonia,  alcoholic  and  add  radicals  in  a  favorable  condition  to  form  our  artificial 
alkaloids,  dtber  amines  or  amides.  Under  other  drcumstanoes  all  of  these  dianges  do 
not  take  place,  but  ammonia  is  alwaffs  produced,  and  ptomaines  and  leucomaines  are 
ammonia  compounds. 

The  action  of  water  alone  has  the  power  of  splitting  up  hippuric  add,  and  some  of 
the  nitrogenous  bases  in  the  living  animal  body  under  certain  conditions,  in  that  way 
producing  the  conditions  and  substances  necessary  to  produce  these  artificial  bases. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  animal  alkaloids  and  extractive  matter  do  produce 
intoxication  and  disease,  that  these  substances  are  always  present  where  microorgan- 
isms are  found.  We  also  have  the  best  of  reasons  to  believe  that  these  same,  or  similar, 
alkaloids  and  extractive  matter  may  be  found  in  the  animal  body  without  being  of 
microbial  origin.  In  a  number  of  the  recognized  infectious  diseases  microorganisms 
have  been  diseovered— one  for  each  disease ;  with  these  alkaloids  have  been  found. 
The  question  arises,  **  Do  the  microbes  produce  the  alkaloids  and  extractive  matters, 
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or  are  the  alkaloids  and  extractive  matters  auto-infectious,  and  give  rise  to  proper  soil 
for  the  microbes  to  grow  and  maltiply  ?'*  It  has  been  shown  that  in  some  cases  the 
taberculons  bacteria  have  disi^peared  from  the  longs,  yet  the  disease  has  progressed 
and  resulted  in  death. 

In  my  investigations  and  study  of  the  ptomaines  and  lencomaines,  I  find  that  there 
are  a  few  things  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  we  know,  and  that  there  are  a 
great  many  more  things  that  we  do  not  know,  and  that  the  entire  subject  of  the 
pathological  relations  of  the  artificial  animal  alkaloids  is  surrounded  by  hypotheses  and 
theories,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  exact  amount  of  knowledge  we 
possess  in  regard  to  them.  But  it  is  only  by  theories  that  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  in  some  cases.  A  theory  alone,  not  supported  by  facts  and  experiments,  is 
of  very  little  use  to  the  pathologist  and  chemist.  Ot  the  known  facts  in  regard  to  the 
animal  alkaloids,  we  know  :  First.  That  we  have  nitrogenous  basic  substances  found 
in  the  animal  body  during  health  as  well  as  in  disease.  Second.  That  these  basic  sub- 
stances have  the  properties  of  alkaloids,  and  that  they  are  built  upon  the  ammonia 
type,  and  derived  from  ammonia.  Third.  That  they  are  either  amines  or  amidea 
Fourth.  That  some  of  these  are  found  in  the  human  body  in  large  quantities  during 
health,  and  are  not  poisonous,  but  that  some  of  them  are  unstable  compounds  and  are 
capable  of  being  broken  up  into  other  compounds  which  are  poisonous.  Fifth.  That 
a  number  of  poisonous  alkaloids  have  been  found  in  the  human  body  during  the 
progress  of  disease,  or  immediately  after  death.  Sixth.  That  ptomaines  are  found 
when  microbes  have  been  at  work  upon  animal  tissue  or  product.  Seventh.  That  nitro- 
genous bases  or  ptomaines  have  been  found  when  no  microbes  have  been  discovered. 
Eighth.  That  nitrogenous  extractive  matter  has  been  found  in  the  animal  body  in  dis- 
ease when  microorganisms  have  been  found,  and  also  in  disease  when  the  microbe  has 
not  been  discovered. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  some  of  the  known  diseases  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
microbes,  and  that  the  ptomaines  were  only  the  result  of  their  action  upon  the  cell 
and  its  contents,  and  that  the  poisonous  extractive  matter  found  in  these  cases  was  an 
excretion  or  secretion  of  the  microbes,  and  that  the  intoxication  and  disease  come 
from  the  ptomaines  and  extractive  matter.  By  some,  that  the  symptoms  arose  from 
the  destruction  of  the  cell  and  its  contents,  and  not  from  the  products  of  this  destruction. 
Others  believe  that  these  ptomaines,  leucomalnes  and  extractive  matter  are  found  in 
the  body  as  the  result  of  normal  tissue  change,  and  that  if  from  some  cause  they  are 
liberated  more  rapidly  than  nature  can  eliminate  them,  or  finom  defect  in  the  elimina- 
tive  process,  they  accumulate  in  the  system  and  produce  intoxication  and  disease;  that 
the  presence  of  microbes  at  these  times  are  mere  accidents ;  that  the  soil  being  of 
proper  condition,  the  microbe  makes  its  appearance,  but  that  it  is  not  the  first  cause  of 
thedistose. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  must  be  proven  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  positive 
conclusion  as  to  the  pathological  condition  of  the  ptomaines  and  extractive  matter.  A 
series  of  experiments  must  be  performed  (some  of  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  perform  at 
an  early  date),  to  prove  whether  any  known  form  of  microorganism,  if  separated  firom  all 
alkaloids  and  extractive  matter,  and  introduced  into  the  i^ystem,  will  give  rise  to  the 
disease  or  ssrmptoms  of  the  disease  in  which  these  same  microorganisms  are  found.  As 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  ptomaines  and  extractive  matter  have  been  intro- 
duced with  the  microbe,  but  the  evil  results  following  have  always  been  attributed  to 
the  microbe.  The  alkaloids  and  extractive  matter  found  in  connection  with  these 
microbes  must  be  separated  firom  the  microbes  and  then  introduced  into  the  system, 
to  see  whether  we  get  the  disease  or  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Then  the  alkaloids 
must  be  separated  from  the  microbe  and  extractive  matter,  and  it  introduced  and  its 
effects  watched;  and  again  the  alkaloid  must  be  prepared  synthetically,  it  being  intro- 
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daced  and  its  effects  watched.  The  extractive  matter  should  be  separated  from  the 
microbe  and  alkaloid,  and  it  introduced  into  the  system  and  watched  to  see  if  it  could 
act  as  the  cause  or  ferment  of  the  disease. 


Dr.  M.  Oreelet  Parker,  Lowell,  Mass.,  read  a  paper  entitled — 

PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY  THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  ILLUSTRATING  AND 
TEACHING  ANATOMY  AND  PATHOLOGY. 

LA   PHOTO-MICROGRAPHIB  LE  MEILLEUR  MOTEN   DB   D^MONTRER  ET 

d'ensbionbr  l'anatomib  bt  la  PATHOLOGIE. 

DIE    PHOTO-MICROGBAPHIB  DAS   BBSTE   ILLUSTRATIONS-  TJND   LEHRMITTEL   DER 
ANATOMIE   UND   PATHOLOGIE. 

Photo-micrography  is  the  art  of  producing  enlarged  pictures  of  microscopical  otjecta, 
by  projecting  the  image  of  the  object  through  the  microscope,  or  combination  of  lenses, 
and  catching  this  image  many  times  enlarged  on  the  sensitive  film. 

Micro-photography  is  a  term  sometimes  used  to  express  the  same  thing,  but  erro- 
neously, as  it  is  the  art  of  producing  miniature  pictures  of  objects  so  minute  as  to  require 
a  magnifying  glass  for  their  examination.  Thus  we  see  that  photo-micrography  is  the 
reverse  of  micro-photography :  the  one  being  the  art  of  obtaining  a  large  picture  of  a 
minute  object,  the  other  the  art  of  obtaining  a  minute  picture  of  a  large  object,  while 
photography  is  the  art  of  fixing  the  image  produced  by  the  camera,  or  combination  of 
lenses,  on  a  sensitive  fiLn. 

Photo-micrography  dates  back  to  the  discovery  of  Daguerre,  published  in  1839. 
After  Daguerre  came  Reade,  Donn^,  Hodgson,  Kingsley  and  Talbot,  early  workers  in 
this  interesting  field.  After  these,  many  in  France,  Germany,  England  and  America 
took  up  this  most  interesting  study  ;  among  the  latter  Woodward  stands  preeminent. 
His  advantages  in  Washington  enabled  him  to  obtain  photographs  of  diatomes  which 
have  never  been  surpassed.  Koch  used  photo-microgn^hy  to  delineate  bacteria ;  bis 
first  publication  was  in  1877,  in  which  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  method. 

By  photo-micrography  we  can  demonstrate  more  clearly  and  teach  more  accurately 
the  minute  changes  constantly  taking  place  in  disease  than  by  any  other  means. 

Photo-micrography  is  entirely  void  of.  any  mental  impression  conveyed  by  the 
observer,  through  the  engraver,  to  the  picture. 

A  photo-micrograph  is  the  true  picture  engraved  by  the  constant,  iiuthf\il,  all  observ- 
ing artist  **  Light,''  as  the  lens  sees  it,  and  we  all  know  that  the  lens  sees  vastly  more 
than  the  hunum  eye,  therefore  it  should  be  the  instrument  used  to  record  scientific 
investigations. 

The  oculist  tells  us  that  all  eyes  are  not  alike,  and  consequently  dp  not  see  alike. 
The  result  is  sometimes  difference  of  opinion,  and  under  such  conditions  the  photo- 
micrograph is  of  value  to  settle  the  question. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  aid  in  microscopic  research,  as  we  saw  yesterday,  when  used  to 
illustrate  on  the  screen  the  valuable  papers  read  before  this  Section.  Among  the 
illustrations  were  some  beautiftd  and  attractive  colored  microscopical  specimens,  but  all 
depended  on  photo*micrographs  to  illustrate  the  detail  of  disease ;  for  in  no  other  way 
can  this  be  brought  out  as  well. 
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The  photo-microgiaplifi  and  transparencies  for  the  above  illostrations  were  made  by 
the  aid  of  an  ingenious  and  cheap  heliostat,  arranged  by  Dr.  Cashing,  of  Boston,  which 
can  be  manofactored  by  any  tinsmith  at  a  price  within  the  means  of  all. 

I  shall  not  in  this  paper  describe  the  process  of  making  photo-micrographs,  as  this 
has  been  so  well  done  in  this  country  by  Woodward,*  Sternberg,!  Walmsley,  t  Pier- 
soU,  II  Y.  May  King  i  and  others,  but  say  to  the  beginner  much  time  can  be  saved, 
fewer  plates  spoiled,  and  more  satisfiM^on  obtained,  by  taking  a  few  practical  lessons 
from  a  good  instructor  at  first,  rather  than  work  the  art  out  from  books  alone,  although 
good  results  will  be  obtained  if  one  follows  the  directions  given  by  the  above  writers. 

In  focusing  an  object  accurately,  one  will  find  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  great 
difierence  in  eyes.  It  is  true  that  blue  glass  or  a  solution  of  anmioniated  sulphate  of 
copper  will  greatly  assist  in  getting  a  sharp  chemical  focus.  The  sharpness  of  this 
focus  is  what  gives  brilliancy  and  detail  to  the  picture. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  incorrect  focusing  rather  than  jarring  that  gives  a  blurred  pic- 
ture. What  else  can  it  be  when  the  image  is  caught  in  the  small  fraction  of  a  second  ? 
This  is  ftirther  illustrated  by  the  individual  who  possesses  an  eye  color  blind  as  to 
greens  and  reds«  For  such  an  eye  the  blue  glass  is  of  little  assistance,  as  it  sees  the 
chemical  focus  unaided,  and  in  this  branch  of  science  possesses  great  advantages  over 
the  normal  eye,  which  sees  the  many  variations  of  color. 

For  this  work,  the  color-blind  eye  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  normal  eye — a  teuct 
I  have  not  seen  mentioned  before. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  photo-micrography  yet  unsolved,  but  good  work  can 
be  done  up  to  several  hundred  diameters,  depending  greatly  on  the  specimen.  The 
thinnest  specimens,  finely  colored  with  alUm  cochineal,  give  admirable  results ;  thick- 
ness of  specimen  or  diffiise  coloring  are  fatal  to  clearness  and  brillian<7  of  detail 

Having  obtained  a  good  negative  of  any  valuable  microscopical  specimen,  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  picture  from  this  negative  can  be  reproduced  by  various 
processes  and  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  alL 

Everything  considered,  the  stippled  electrotype  plate,  prepared  ficom  the  negative  for 
presswork,  is  probably  the  best.  This  is  used  in  illustrating  many  of  our  beet  maga- 
zines. It  would  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  medical  journals,  and  would  have  a 
far  reaching  efiect  on  the  study  and  demonstration  of  pathological  questions. 

In  studying  microscopical  objects  it  is  impossible  for  several  to  examine  the  same 
object  at  the  same  time,  unless  the  image  Is  projected  on  a  screen  ;  even  then  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  image  would  be  found  out  of  focus  for  any  one  who  happened  to 
be  color  blind.    For  the  color  blind  a  difierent  adjustment  must  be  made. 

All  microscopists  know  that  with  high  powers  the  slightest  turn  of  the  fine  adjust- 
ment  may  cause  the  image  to  present  difibrent  Hghts  and  shades  or  disappear  entirely. 
The  same  instrument  is  not  used  by  all  microscopistB,  consequently  they  do  not  all  have 
the  same  illumination  and  the  same  amplification.  One  may  work  with  a  laige  dia- 
phragm, the  other  with  a  small ;  one  with  a  condenser,  the  other  without.  These 
dififerences  and  many  others  occur,  even  when  the  same  specimen  is  passed  around 


*  Woodward.    American  Journal  of  Science  and  ArU,  Vol.  ZLii,  Sept.,  1866.    Reports  to 
the  Sargeon-General,  U.  S.  A.,  1870-71. 

f  Sternberg.    ''  Photo-miorographB  and  How  to  Make  Them,"  pablished  by  Osgood  k  Co., 
1883. 

X  Walmsley.    Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin,  Deo.  25th,  1886,  Jan.  8th-22d  and  Feb.  12tb, 
1887. 

II  PiersoU.    Medical  Newe,  Phila.,  June  19th,  1886;  New  York  Medical  Journal,  June  26th, 
1886. 

J  T.  May  King.    New  York  Medical  Journal,  Jaly  2d,  1887. 
^  Vol.  in— 28 
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for  examination.  Should  each  person  prepare  his  own  specimens  a  greater  difference 
will  occur.  The  method  of  preparing  will  not  be  the  same,  the  cutting  and  staining  will 
vary,  and  the  mounting  medium  may  not  have  the  same  refiractive  power. 

Under  all  these  varying  conditions^  how  can  we  expect  all  to  agree  as  to  what  they 
see,  and  more  especially  when  the  objects  have  to  be  magnified  ftom  100  to  200  diame- 
ters  before  they  are  seen  at  all. 

With  these  conditions,  does  any  one  wonder  that  varied  opinions  prevail,  or  that 
even  the  existence  of  some  things  is  denied  ? 

Under  the  existing  circumstances  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  and  to 
settle  the  disputed  points  without  the  aid  of  something  more  is  absolutely  impossible. 
All  this  unrecorded  microscopic  study  is  lost  to  science. 

Fortunately,  we  have  in  photography  a  method  of  recording  that  is  most  accurate 
and  valuable  ;  for  no  matter  how  careful  one  may  be,  his  own  drawings  carry  his  own 
personal  impressions,  and  when  one  attempts  to  record  through  the  engraver,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  he  is  no  better  off. 

A  good  photo-microgmph  is  often  more  valuable  than  the  original  specimen,  as  it 
places  the  object  before  the  observer  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  compare,  measure  and 
make  his  own  observations,  and  draw  his  own  conclusions.  This  is  not  possible  with 
drawings. 

Again,  the  photograph  gives  the  picture  with  its  lights  and  shadows.  If  these  are  not 
good  in  the  specimen,  one  cannot  improve  them  by  photography.  This,  however,  is  not 
true  with  drawings  ;  one  can  make  a  very  good  drawing  from  a  very  poor  specimen,  and 
by  so  doing  give  no  idea  of  the  value  of  the  specimen.    Not  so  with  photography. 

Photography  reproduces  the  image  so  &ithfully  that  in  this  reproduction  it  criti- 
cises the  preparation  of  the  specimen  itself,  and  thereby  claims  its  own  superiority,  a 
claim  most  valid,  and  one  I  think  all  will  concede. 

To  illustrate  this  difference  of  representation  by  photo-miciograph  and  engraving,  I 
submit  Figs.  1  and  2,  both  being  reproduced  fh>m  the  negatives  by  the  same  stippled 
electrotyx)e  process. 

Fig.  1  is  a  copy  of  a  wood-cut  photographed  fh>m  a  book  illustration,  with  its  char- 
acteristic diagrammatic  appearance  of  the  arteries  and  columnar  epithelium. 

Fig.  2  is  a  copy  direct  from  the  photo-micrographic  negative,  not  so  much  enlarged, 
but  representing  the  same  pathological  change. 
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Dr.  PouzET,  of  Cannes,  read  a  paper  entitled — 

DE  LA  PIGMENTATION  DE  LA  PEAU  AU  NIVEAU  DES  ARTICULA- 
TIONS  DES  PHALANGES  DANS  LA  CHLOROSE. 

ON  THE  PIGMENTATION  OF  THE  SKIN  UPON  THE  LEVEL  OF  THE  PHALANGEAL 
ARTICULATIONS  IN  CHLOROSIS. 

tJBER  DIE  PIGMENTATION  DEB  HAUT  AUF  DEM  NIVEAU  DEB  FINGEBOELENKE  IN  DEB 

CHL0B06E. 

Je  Tiens  attiier  yotre  attention  snr  tin  signe  diniqne  fonmi  par  Pexamen  des  doigts 
dans  la  chloroee. 

Depnis  longtemps  M.  le  PiofesBenr  Bouchard  de  Paris,  chaqne  fois  qn'nne  chloro- 
tiqne  entre  dans  son  service  hoepitalier,  &it  remarqner  k  ses  ^I^yes  nne  coloration 
bron&tre  sp6ciale  de  la  peau  sur  la  &ce  dorsaie  de  la  main,  an  niyeaa  de  la  deoxi^e 
articulation  des  phalanges. 

Dans  la  pratique,  j'ai  eu  fr^quemment  roccaslon  de  verifier  cette  colnddenoe,  et 
rec6mment,  J'ai  pu  examiner,  dans  des  ateliers  otn  on  trayaille  la  sole,  les  mains  d'nn 
nombre  considerable  d'ouvri^res  atteintes  de  chloroee. 

Presque  chez  toutes,  j'ai  obsenr6  la  pigmentation  indiqu^ 

Four  constater  cette  coloration  il  suffit  d'ezaminer  arec  soin  la  fiioe  dorsaie  de  la 
main,  en  la  pr6sentant  un  peu  obliquement  au  jour,  si  c'eet  n^ceesaire. 

Au  premier  abord,  les  doigts,  paraissent  sales,  on  pent  les  faire  laver,  savonner  avec 
soin,  brosser,  et  aprte  avoir  attendu  nn  instant  pour  laisser  k  la  rongeur  provoqu6e  par 
cette  petite  operation,  le  temps  de  se  dissiper,  on  aper9oit  trte  distinctement  une  colo- 
ration brun-^oirfttre  sur  toute  la  partie  bless^e  de  la  peau  qui  reoouyre  Particnlation 
phalango-phalanginienne  des  doigts.  Lorsque  les  doigts  sont  rapproch^s,  cette  cok»a- 
tion  est  encore  plus  apporente,  et  Ton  distingue  comme  un  air  de  cerde  brunfttre  qui 
coupe  les  quatre  doigts  dans  leur  longueur. 

Nous  avons  obserr^  ce  signe  aussi  bien  chez  les  Jeunes  filles  qui  ne  se  livrent  k  ancun 
travail  manuel,  et  qui  portent  habituellement  des  gants,  que  chez  les  ouvri^res. 

Parmi  ceUe-ci,  nous  Pavons  constat^  chez  quelques  unes  qui  travaillent  une  partie 
de  leur  joum6e  dans  Peau. 

Ni  la  pigmentation  de  la  peau,  ni  la  couleur  des  cheveux  ne  parait  cr6er  une  predis- 
position. 

Nous  n'essayerons  pas  de  donner  Pexplication  dcce  fidt  Est-ce  une  pigmentation 
sp^dale  de  la  peau  qui  se  £ut  dans  ce  lieu  d'eiedion,  ou  bien,  ses  parties  restent-elles. 
pigmenteee,  tandis  que  les  tiasus  voisins  se  d^colorent  sous  Pinfluence  de  la  chloroee  ? 

C'est  ce  que  nous  ne  savons  pas.  H  nous  a  seulement  paru  int^ressant  de  signaler 
ce  fait  de  simple  observation  dinique,  et  d'^jouter  ainsi  une  indication  nouvelle  k  celle» 
que  nous  foumit  Pexamen  des  doigts. 

Nous  devons  d6J^  k  M.  le  Professenr  Bouchard  de  Paris^  la  connaissance  des  nodosi* 
tes  des  doigts  dans  la  dilatation  de  Pestomac,  nous  lui  devons  waaA  oelle  de  la  pigmen* 
tation  dee  doigts  dans  la  chlotroae. 
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FIRST  DAY. 


OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen  : — ^The  First  International  Medical  Congreas,  held  in  Paris  in  August, 
1867,  originated  and  guided  to  a  suocessftd  termination  by  distinguished  physicians 
of  the  French  metropolis,  continued  two  weeka  Inasmuch  as  many  subjects  of 
universal  interest  are  discussed  at  such  a  Congress,  and  the  observations  and  expe- 
riences of  physicians  under  very  different  circumstances  are  compared,  a  brewer  and 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  diseases  is  imparted,  and  discoveries  of  therapeutic 
interest  and  value  become  more  widely  known,  so  important  is  the  work  of  an 
International  Medical  Congress,  and  so  great  its  influence  in  advancing  the  highest 
interests  of  the  profession,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  limit  its  duration  to  one  week  instead  of  allowing  two  weeks,  as  in 
the  First  Congress. 

This  Section  will  have  nine  sessions,  and  twenty  minutes  will  be  allowed  for  the 
reading  of  each  paper,  in  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  Congress.  The  Executive 
Committee  have  provided  for  the  probable  lack  of  sufficient  time  in  the  discussions 
by  a  resolution,  allowing  any  member  present  at  the  reading  of  a  paper,  and  not 
having  opportunity  to  discuss  it,  to  send  in  writing  the  remarks  which  he  desires  to 
make,  to  one  of  the  Secretaries,  and  if  the  Council  of  the  Section  consider  them 
appropriate  and  worthy  of  publication,  they  will  appear  in  the  printed  Ihinmctian*. 
Those  who  participate  in  the  discussions  will  recollect  that  the  narration  of  accurately- 
observed  cases  will  throw  more  light  on  obscure  or  disputed  subjects  than  does  the 
dogmatic  expres^on  of  opinions  imsupported  by  cliniod  experience.  Clinical  &ct8 
or  statistics  upon  matters  of  importance  always  have  permanent  value. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  programme  that  most  of  the  papers  to  be  read  and  subjects 
discussed  are  of  a  practical  nature,  and  the  profession  will  watch  with  interest  the 
proceedings  of  this  Section,  and  be  benefited  and  instructed  by  the  opinions  expressed 
here.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  papers  in  this  Section  will  promote  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  several  of  the  most  important  diseases  of  childhood,  and  lead 
to  a  better  treatment  of  them.  Some  of  these  papers  will,  in  my  opinion,  have  a 
permanent  place  in  pediatric  literature. 

In  behalf  of  the  Council,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  foreign 
members  of  the  Section  who  will  actively  participate  in  it,  men  known  and  honored 
in  both  hemispheres  for  their  contributions  to  medical  science.  Though  actively 
engaged  in  professional  duties  at  home,  and  their  writings  eagerly  sought  for  else- 
where, they  have  consented  to  prepare  papers  for  this  occasion.  Seven  papers  have 
been  promised  from  Great  Britain,  five  frx)m  France,  two  fit)m  Switzerland,  two  from 
Germany  and  three  fix)m  South  America,  in  response  to  the  invitation  to  aid  in  this 
great  international  gathering.  A  few  of  the  papers  will,  probably,  not  be  received 
in  time  to  be  read  in  the  Section,  but  they  will,  of  course,  be  printed  in  the  TVoiw- 
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I  may  mention,  in  particular,  among  those  who  have  aided  in  Airthering  the  work 
of  the  Section,  Dr.  Eustace  Smith,  of  London,  and  Prof.  Grancher,  of  Paris.  Nor 
should  I  forget  to  speak  of  Dr.  Bouchut,  whose  classical  treatise  on  diseases  of 
children,  translated  into  yarious  languages,  was  a  text-book  in  the  schools  when  the 
seniors  in  our  profession  were  students.  He  has  sent  us  two  instructive  papers;  one 
of  them  upon  a  subject  new  to  the  profession,  and  he  writes  to  us  of  his  great  disap- 
pointment, on  account  of  ill-health,  in  not  being  able  to  be  present  to  participate  in 
the  discussions.  His  interest  in  this  Congress  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  it 
will  aid  in  establishing  throughout  the  world  a  mode  of  treatment  of  a  most  painM 
and  fatal  disease  which  he  recommended  thirty  years  ago,  but  which,  encountering 
strong  opposition  and  adversely  reported  on  by  a  committee  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  of  the  French  Academy,  fell  into  disuse  and  was  forgotten.  Intubation, 
in  the  treatment  of  membranous  croup,  revived  and  greatly  improved  through  the 
genius  and  perseverance  of  an  American  member  of  this  Section,  will  soon,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  who  have  witnessed  its  simplicity  and  the  marvelously  quick  relief 
which  it  gives,  be  practiced  in  all  countries  where  there  is  a  medical  profession.  To 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  this  operation  and  the  manner  of  using  the  tubes  is  one  of 
the  chief  inducements  which  we  offer  to  the  foreign  members  for  undertaking  long 
voyages  and  incurring  many  inconveniences  and  sacrifices  in  coming  to  this  Congress. 

The  histoiy  of  intubation  is  interesting  and  instructive.  We  shall  see  from  M. 
Bouchut' s  paper  that  in  the  few  instances  in  which  he  practiced  it,  with  rude  and 
imperfect  instruments,  it  relieved  dyspnoea  and  prolonged  or  saved  life.  But  it  was 
opposed  and  even  ridiculed  by  Trousseau  and  his  compeers,  who  were  bringing  for- 
ward tracheotomy,  and  it  died  out  and  was  forgotten.  The  dictum  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  profession,  at  whose  feet  we  sit  and  learn,  has  more  influence  than  the 
plain  teaching  of  the  senses.  To  M.  Bouchut  the  credit  is  due  of  demonstrating  the 
fact  that  the  larynx  tolerates  the  presence  of  a  tube,  although  it  exhibits  such  extreme 
irritability  when  a  foreign  substance  accidentally  enters  it. 

Intubation,  as  a  means  of  relieving,  not  only  membranous  croup,  but  other 
forms  of  laryngeal  stenosis,  has,  like  vaccination,  survived  the  opposition  which  it 
encountered  in  its  earlier  days,  and  the  name  of  M.  Bouchut  will  always  be  honorably 
mentioned  in  connection  with  this  operation,  while  that  of  0*Dwyer  will  go  down  to 
posterity,  along  with  that  of  Jenner,  holding  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  bene- 
fectors  of  mankind.  In  justice  to  my  countryman,  I  may  say  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  Bouchut' s  work  in  the  same  direction  until,  after  many  disappointments  and 
fiulures,  he  had  so  improved  his  instruments  that  success  was  certain. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  welcome  South  America  to  the  sisterhood 
of  countries  represented  in  this  Congress.  Among  the  first  of  the  foreign  papers 
designed  for  the  Congress,  which  arrived,  were  five  ^m  South  America.  South 
America,  from  whose  flora  we  obtain  some  of  our  most  usefrd  medicines,  will,  if  we 
may  judge  frx)m  our  experiences  in  this  Congress,  have,  in  the  near  future,  a  medical 
literature  of  its  own,  and  will  contribute  its  frill  share  of  interesting  topics  for  discus- 
sion to  ftiture  Congresses.  The  papers  which  we  have  received  fix)m  South  America 
are  the  more  interesting  and  important  because  we  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
have  heretofore  been  very  ignorant,  not  only  of  the  diseases,  but  of  most  other 
matters  of  medical  interest  pertaining  to  this  great  Continent 

The  first  paper  to  which  we  will  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  relates  to  diph- 
theria, which  is  gradually  extending  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  is  perma- 
nently established  in  many  of  our  large  cities.  In  New  York  City  fit)m  1000  to  more 
than  2000  children  die  of  this  disease  every  year,  and  if  we  include  those  who  die  of 
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diphtheritio  croup,  wliich  is  a  form  of  diphtheria,  the  number  is  one-third  larger. 
Any  faucts  or  observations  which  will  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  this  &tal  and  now 
prevalent  malady,  or  aid  physicians  in  its  treatment,  will  have  a  great  and  permanent 
value. 


AN  INVESTIGATION  TO  DETERMINE  WHETHER  THE  ABSENCE  OF 

SEWERAGE  AND  OF  WATER  POLLUTION  DIMINISHES  THE 

PREVALENCE  AND  SE^RITY  OF  DIPHTHERIA.* 

INVESTIGATION  POUR  DETERMINER  SI  L'ABSENCE  D'^GOUTTAGE  ET  DB  LA 

POLLUTION  DB  L'BAU  DIMINUE  LB  POUVOIR  ET  LA  S^VERITB 

DE  LA  DIPHTERIE. 

EINE  UNTERSUCHUNO,   UM   ZU  ENTSCHEIDEN,   OB  DIE  ABWESENHETT    VON   ABZUGS- 

KANALEN  UND  VON  WASBERVEBUNREINIGUNG  DIE  HAUFIGKEIT 

UND  STARKE  DEB  DIPHTHEEIE  VERMINDERT. 

BY  CBUkS.  WARRINGTON  EARLE,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Diaeases  of  Children,  Woman's  Medical  College ;  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  College  PhTsidans 

and  Surgeons,  Chicago,  U.  8.  A. 

It  may  trathfolly  be  said  that  no  one  cause  has  np  to  this  time  been  named  as 
prodndng  diphtheria  which  has  been  universally  accepted  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
profession. 

All  kinds  of  dirt — all  kinds  of  emanations  from  every  kind  of  filthiness— Atmo- 
spheric influence  and  germs  have  been  included  in  the  etiology  of  this  disease. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  many  that  imperfect  sewerage  has  been  the  cause,  and  the 
people,  urged  on  by  the  opinion  of  the  doctors,  frequently  blame  a  sewer  for  poisoning  a 
family  and  producing  diphtheria,  when,  in  my  judgment,  the  cause  should  be  placed 
elsewhere.  It  is  much  better  for  us  to  recognize  the  true  cause,  if  it  is  possible  to  find 
it,  rather  than  to  attack  an  imaginary  one,  for  it  is  possible  that  while  we  are  fighting 
the  supposed  gas  as  the  cause,  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  real  enemy  which  should 
engage  our  attention. 

Jacobi  says  that  cases  of  diphtheria  which  are  traced  to  exhalations  from  sewers,  or 
even  to  filthy  habits  of  life,  are  very  fi^uent.  This  opinion,  especially  in  regard  to  sew- 
erage, has  been  reiterated  by  scores  and  hundreds  of  physicians.  It  represents  the 
prevailing  idea  of  American  physicians. 

*  The  following  named  physicians  have  kindly  contribated.  information  embodied  in  this 
paper : — 

Drs.  J.  S.  Kreyohie,  I.  R.  Spooner,  R.  A.  Coshman,  from  Dakota. 

Drs.  G.  G.  Tyrrell,  Charles  Ambrook,  H.  C.  Croweler,  C.  M.  Bates,  F.  H.  Payne,  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Drs.  W.  W.  Hammond,  J.  D.  Camahan,  Angust  Boucher,  Gilbert  Gregor,  F.  S.  Eahler,  A.  C. 
Ormsby,  Jno.  Alfred,  from  Utah. 

Drs.  E.  A.  Spaulding,  Herbert  Hulbard,  from  Minnesota. 

Drs.  G.  B.  Snyder,  E.  E.  Hazlett,  J.  M.  Wade,  from  Kansas. 

Drs.  A.  D.  Kibble,  J.  K.  Dnbois,  from  Idaho. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Watkins  from  Wyoming. 

Drs.  B.  B.  Kelly,  Alex  MeLeod,  from  Montana. 
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English  practitdoners  are  particularly  the  advocates  of  sewer-gas  theory.  In  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  December  Ist,  1883,  J.  Emmett  Holt  gives  an  account  of  the 
disease  as  it  occurred  in  Canterbury.  Investigation  showed  the  well  water  to  be  exten- 
sively contaminated  with  sewer  gas  in  every  instance.  In  addition  to  the  drinking 
water  being  polluted,  there  was  found  a  drain  running  under  the  parlor,  letting  sewer 
gas  enter  tbe  living  room  of  the  &mily. 

I  cannot  hope  to  have  discovered  the  one  cause  of  diphtheria,  or  to  prove  that  sewer 
gas  does  not  in  many  cases  influence  this  disease.  But  I  have  been  impressed  for  many 
yeais  that  undue  importance  was  given  it  as  a  causative  factor,  and  have  thus  been  led 
to  investigate  the  prevalence  of  this  dreadfhl  disease  in  locations  remote  from  any  sewer- 
gas  influence. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  investigations  to  demonstate  my  theory  should  be  conducted 
at  great  distances  from  sewers,  and  the  location  must  have  a  pure  air  with  pure  water, 
and  that  in  the  great  Northwest  of  the  United  States  of  America  these  conditions  could 
best  be  found.  In  the  following  briefly  described  States  and  Territories  I  concluded  to 
make  my  inquiries : — 

Minnesota, — ^Population  (1885),  1,117,798;  square  miles,  83,531.  Rolling  prairies, 
dotted  with  lakes  and  belts  of  timber.  The  summers  are  cool  and  pleasant,  and  while 
the  winters  are  cold,  the  air  ia  dry  and  dear. 

Dakota, — ^Population,  415,263;  square  miles,  150,932.  In  the  main  prairie;  climate 
mild  and  genial;  winters  cold  and  dry;  bracing  and  invigorating  air;  average  rain&ll, 
twenty  inches. 

MonUana, — Population  (1880),  39,159;  square  miles,  143,776.  Climate  milder  than 
would  be  supposed  from  the  altitude;  soil  exceedingly  fertile;  a  great  grazing  country. 

Wyoming, — Population  (1880),  20,789;  square  miles,  97,980;  rich  in  minerals,  and 
its  sur&ce  is  broken  by  mountain  ranges  and  deep  river  canyons. 

JToiMcu.— Population  (1880),  996,096;  square  miles,  81,318.  The  surface,  which  is 
made  up  of  prairies  and  river  bottoms,  slopes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  rivers  on 
the  east.    The  climate  is  healthfril. 

Utah, — ^Population  (1880),  143,963;  square  miles,  84,476.  An  immense  plateau 
between  the  Rockies  and  Sierras,  consisting  of  smaller  mountains,  plains,  valleys  and 
basins.    Climate  mild  and  dry. 

JdoAo.— Population  (1880),  32,610;  square  miles,  86,294.  Climate  cool  and  health- 
ftd.  This  territory  is  rich  in  minerals,  but  the  cereals  flourish  abundantly.  It  contains 
vast  forests  of  flr,  pine  and  hemlock. 

OtZt/arma.— Population  (1880),  864,694;  square  miles,  188,981.  Climate  variable, 
on  account  of  extent  of  territory  along  the  Pacific  coast.  Temperature  ranges  from  50° 
below  in  the  north  to  70°  above  at  the  south. 

These  States  and  Territories  help  to  make  up  the  great  Northwest  of  our  oountiy. 
Part  of  this  immense  region  is  traversed  by  our  highest  mountains  and  watered  by 
rapid  rivers.  Much  of  it  is  prairie.  The  purest  air  in  the  world  is  abundant,  and  many 
of  the  habitations,  particularly  in  the  early  times,  were  built  on  posts  some  distance 
from  the  ground.  There  is  not  a  sewer  within  a  hundred  miles  of  some  of  these  houses, 
and  yet  diphtheria  is  found.  To  the  physicians  in  this  great  country  I  addressed  a  com- 
munication with  the  following  questions : — 

1.  Does  diphtheria  occur  frequently  in  your  vicinity? 

2.  What  season  of  the  year  to  the  greatest  extent? 

3.  How  &r  are  you  from  any  sewers  ? 

4.  Have  you  ever  attended  cases  exceedingly  remote  ftt)m  any  possible  source  of 
infection? 

5.  Have  cases  occurred  in  your  practice  in  habitations  raised  from  the  ground  so  that 
no  possible  decomposing  material  under  the  house  could  act  as  a  cause? 
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6.  Have  cases  occurred  in  yonr  practice  among  the  mountains,  where  the  water 
supply  is  from  pure  springs  or  running  brooks,  where  pollution  from  cesspools,  water- 
closets  or  sewers  was  absolutely  impossible? 

7.  Does  proximity  to  bams  or  stables  seem  to  predispose  to  the  disease? 

From  among  many  who  have  kindly  answered  my  communication,  I  select  the  fol- 
lowing as  having  some  bearing  on  the  questions  involved  : — 

Dr.  Hulburd  says,  '^  our  cases  are  almost  without  exception  traced  to  some  Infected 
person  or  clothing.''  He  also  gives  another  cause,  which  I  think  demands  attention, 
that  is,  railroad  cars  as  a  means  of  conveying  the  contagion  fh>m  one  place  to  another, 
and  as  the  place  where  the  contagion  may  be  taken  into  the  systems  of  little  people  who 
are  riding  in  the  coaches. 

Dr.  Spalding  says  that  he  passed  through  a  severe  epidemic  with  great  £»tality  two 
years  ago.  *'  Our  drinking  water  is  free  from  aU  organic  matter,  and  the  habitations 
are  upon  high  ground.'' 

Dr.  Cushman  says  that  cases  appear  sporadically,  and  then  another  case  appearing 
miles  away  with  no  visible  connection.  **  Cases  occurring  in  sod  houses  and  houses 
situated  on  low  ground  seem  more  virulent. ' ' 

Dr.  Spooner,  whose  experience  has  been  great,  according  to  the  testimony  of  others, 
answers  my  questions  very  fully,  to  such  an  extent  that  I  produce  nearly  his  entire 
letter : — 

La  KB  Prairie,  Kingsbury  County,  Dakota,  July  14th,  1887. 
Dear  Doctor: — 

I  am  pleased  to  reoeive  your  letter  of  inquiry,  and  will  endeavor  to  answer  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

Query  1.  We  have  cases  of  diphtheria  in  almost  every  month  in  the  year.  Since  May  9th 
last,  there  have  occurred  in  my  practice  in^bis  vicinity  eight  cases.  In  the  practice  of  others, 
four  cases,  and  two  oases  that  were  undoubtedly  diphtheria  that  were  here,  making  fourteen  cases. 
Two  of  them  undoubtedly  contracted  the  disease  in  transit  from  Norway,  as  one  of  the  same 
family,  a  babe,  died  on  shipboard  from  the  same  disease,  if  the  statements  of  the  parents  are  to 
be  relied  on.  Five  of  my  cases  contracted  the  disease  after  coming  to  Dakota.  So  the  disease, 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  really  originated  here  in  one-half  these  oases  only.  In  the 
four  treated  by  others  the  origin  of  the  cases  is  unknown.  In  the  three  remaining  oases  treated 
by  myself,  one  visited  a  family  where  a  patient  had  had  the  disease  and  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
valescent; bat  that  was  the  only  possible  source  of  infection,  so  far  as  I  could  gather  from  care> 
fully  questioning  the  patient  and  friends.  The  remaining  two  oases  of  mine  were  patients  who 
had  bad  the  disease  before ;  origin  at  this  time  unknown. 

Query  2.  I  cannot  say  positively,  but  the  majority  of  cases  have  occurred  from  January  to 
September  in  this  territory,  in  my  practice. 

Query  3.  We  are  forty  miles  from  any  sewers ;  so  far  that  it  does  not  enter  into  the  oonsidera- 
tion  of  this  question  at  all.  We  may  say,  perhaps,  that  a  lack  of  proper  drainage  does  furnish 
suitable  conditions  for  either  the  development  or  the  propagation  of  the  diphtheria  germ. 

Query  4.  I  have  attended  cases  where  it  was  impossible  to  decide  the  cause  of  the  disease; 
and,  as  far  as  being  remote  from  any  "possible  source,"  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
decide,  but  I  can  say  they  were  remote  from  sewers ;  in  fact,  all  cases  coming  under  my  observa- 
tion have  been  those  where  the  sewerage  did  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  case  at  alL 

Query  6.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  cellars  have  been  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  decay- 
ing vegetables.  In  at  least  six  or  seven  instances  of  separate  families  it  has  been  the  case  that 
there  has  been  no  po9%ihle  source  of  infection  from  the  presence  of  decomposing  material  under 
the  house. 

Query  6.  I  have  never  practiced  in  mountainous  districts,  but  some  of  my  most  violent  and 
malignant  cases  have  occurred  on  the  highest  points  of  land  in  the  country.  The  cause,  to  my 
mind,  was  evident,  i.e.,  an  unclean  cistern,  with  no  attention  to  hygiene  indoors  or  out. 

Query  7.  My  opinion  is  that  proximity  to  bams  and  stables  enhances  the  liability  to  the 
disease.    I  cannot  say  it  causes  it,  but  believe,  the  diphtheria  germs  being  present  as  the  prime 
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fkotor,  these  other  oonditions  are  potent  faeton  in  the  propagation  of  the  disease  and  in  the  oon- 
tinnation  of  it. 

In  Dakota  my  practice  has  been  on  the  prairie  ezoInsiTely,  as  there  is  nothing  but  prairie 
here.  Oar  prairie  has  scattered  all  oyer  it  ponds  of  water  daring  a  wet,  or  moderately  wet,  season. 
We  are  in  close  proximity  to  a  number  of  lakes,  which  are  really  the  head  waters  of  the  Ver- 
million, a  stream  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri.  We  are  on  a  point 
of  land  which  has  nearly  the  greatest  elevation  in  Southern  Dakota,  unless  it  be  the  Washington 
Hills.  The  surface  is  undulating.  Winds  prevail  from  the  south  and  southwest.  The  soil  is  a 
black  sandy  loam;  underlying  this  a  yellow  clay,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  the  clay  is 
shallow  and  more  sand  appears  in  the  soil.  The  atmosphere  contains  less  moisture  than  in  Iowa 
or  Minnesota;  is  what  is  termed  a  dry  atmosphere. 

The  wells  in  this  vicinity  are  generally  dug  through  the  loam,  and  the  water  is  found  in  either 
sand  and  gravel  or  clay,  at  a  depth  varying  from  eight  or  ten  feet  to  thirty.  The  minority  of 
wells  average  about  twelve  feet. 

Dr.  Kreychie  says  that  he  has  seen  cases  in  honses  where  potatoes  and  other  vegeta- 
bles were  stored  under  the  bnilding.  Several  gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  decomposing 
materia^  such  as  vegetables,  especially  with  moisture,  predispose  to  the  disease.  Two 
or  three  children  will  die  in  the  same  house  within  a  very  short  period.  Indeed,  the 
Tirulency  appears  quite  as  terrible  as  in  our  large  cities.  The  same  gentleman  narrates 
the  histoiy  of  a  ^mily  of  five  persons  living  in  a  sod  shanty  with  filthy  surroundings, 
a  cesspool  and  a  lot  of  manure  in  front  of  the  shanty.  Three  children  were  taken  with 
the  disease,  and  all  died  within  the  space  of  about  ten  days.  Some  miles  from  his  home 
there  live  a  few  families  on  the  banks  of  a  alugglBh  stream  of  water  that  flows  only  in 
the  spring.  There  has  not  been  a  spring  since  he  settled  there  that  some  of  those 
femilies  have  not  had  a  case  of  severe  diphtheria  occurring. 

Dr.  Kelly  has  attended  cases  of  malignant  diphtheria  remote  from  sewers  and  all 
possible  sources  of  infection.  He  attended  one  case  five  miles  from  any  other  habitation. 
He  believes  proximity  to  stables  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  filth  seems  to  predispose 
to  the  disease. 

Dr.  Watkins  says  diphtheria  is  rare  in  Wyoming;  that  he  has  seen  only  one  case  in 
eight  years,  and  that  of  a  very  virulent  type.  He  thinks  that  was  caused  by  the  child's 
stirring  up  the  town  dump  of  manure. 

Dr.  Hazlett  says  that  in  one  epidemic  in  his  county,  in  a  town  on  the  high  prairie,  he 
had  a  number  of  cases,  many  of  which  died  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done.  In  one 
of  his  families,  where  all  possible  pains  had  been  taken  in  r^ard  to  cleanliness  and  to 
escape  any  effect  of  decomposition,  the  house  standing  on  raised  ground  and  some  dis- 
tance fh>m  bams,  fatal  cases  occurred  in  his  practice. 

Dr.  Ormsby  writes  that  he  has  found  diphtheria  in  houses  miles  fh>m  any  others,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  canyon,  where  the  purest  of  mountain  air  prevailed  and  no  possible 
chance  for  decomposition  existing.  He  does  not  see  how  sewer  gas  or  decaying  vegeta- 
bles can  have  anything  to  do  with  the  disease. 

Dr.  Gregor  says  that  the  epidemic  of  1882  was  particularly  fatal  in  a  little  settle- 
ment near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet ;  this  settlement 
consisted  of  probably  a  dozen  houses  built  around  what  used  to  be  a  small  lake,  but  at 
that  time  dry.  The  water  had  been  drained  off  fh>m  the  lake  by  a  mine  below.  The 
water  used  by  these  people,  however,  for  household  purposes,  is  perfectly  pure,  coming 
from  water-courses  from  above*  and  where  it  was  not  possible  that  contamination 
existed. 

Dr.  Kahler  says  that  it  occurs  frequently  in  ^evated  situations  where  no  possible 
decomposing  material  existed.  It  takes  place  frequently  in  mountainous  districts 
where  the  water  is  pure  and  no  cesspools  or  water-closets  are  present. 

Dr.  Dubois,  290  miles  from  a  railroad,  in  a  vicinity  where  there  are  no  sewers,  has 
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passed  throngh  one  epidemic  of  diphtheria.  Water  supplied  from  springs,  and  the 
climate  is  particularly  unfavorable  to  the  conditions  usually  producing  this  disease. 

Dr.  Croweler  says  that  the  worst  case  he  oversaw  was  in  habitations  upon  the  sandy 
soil  in  the  hills  and  fifteeu  miles  away  ftom  any  point  of  infection.  He  knows  from 
experience  that  it  will  and  can  exist  in  all  its  malignancy  where  there  are  no  sewers. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Payne  says:  '^  I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  diphtheria, 
espedaUy  during  the  winter  of  1885-6,  when  about  seventy  cases  occurred  in  my  prac- 
tice. I  found  that  the  disease  occurred  under  every  condition  and  circumstance  of  life; 
sometimes  as  diveigingly  different  as  could  possibly  be.  In  miserable,  filthy  hovels, 
with  poor  sewerage  and  every  condition  fiivorable  for  its  projiagation,  and  again  in  well- 
ventilated,  well-sewered  houses  where  disinfection  is  constantly  practiced  and  cleanli- 
ness observed. 

' '  I  have  had  isolated  cases  in  the  mountains  where  no  sewers  existed  and  every  con- 
dition seemed  fiivorable  to  health.  But  I  must  confess  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  stamp 
out  the  disease  when  it  exists  in  an  un&vorable,  bad  sewered  locality.  Such  conditions 
seem  to  &vor  its  spread,  and  I  am  also  inclined  to  believe  have  some  influence  upon  the 
disease  as  to  its  virulence. 

*^In  a  region  swept  by  the  fhmes  from  an  acid  &ctoiy  (sulphuric  add)  I  have  never 
had  cases  except  once,  when  they  were  directly  traceable  to  exposure  to  a  virulent  form 
of  the  disease  while  in  the  city.'^ 

Dr.  Tyrrell  says  that,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  specific  cause  of 
diphtheria,  he  thinks  that  sewer  gas  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  belief  is,  no  germs, 
no  diphtheria. 

Everything,  however,  points  to  the  germ  theory  as  the  cause  of  this  disease.  How- 
ever much  we  may  tiy  to  avoid  accepting  the  theoiy,  there  is  coming  to  be  such  a  mass 
of  evidence  in  £ftvor  of  it  that  it  is  almost  irresistible. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  Diphtheria  occurs  in  the  mountains  and  prairies  of  the  great  new  northwest  with 
the  same  malignancy  as  in  cities. 

2.  Diphtheria  takes  place  with  equal  virulence  in  vicinities  remote  from  sewers. 

3.  Diphtheria  once  present,  the  inhabitants  in  damp  sod  houses,  those  living  over 
cellars  containing  decomposing  v^^tables  and  in  proximity  to  manure  heaps  and  pooriy 
constructed  sewers,  seem  to  be  in  surroundings  which  tend  to  increase  the  severity  of 
the  malady. 

4.  The  fact  is  again  demonstrated,  although  developed  incidentally,  that  the  conta- 
gious element  may  be  carried  or  transported  thousands  of  miles  in  a  manner  difficult  to 
understand. 

5.  Testimony  is  abundant  that  the  poison  may  be  transported  by  means  of  cars  and 
steamers.  This  &ct  calls  for  increasing  watchfulness  and  more  efficient  means  of  disin- 
fection than  have  been  heretofore  practiced  by  our  railroad  companies. 

6.  To  such  a  degree  is  this  terrible  disease  contagious,  a  few  in  the  profession  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  it^  and  the  majority  of  the  people  persistently  refusing  to  isolate 
their  children,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  only  method  by  which  we  can  prevent  the 
spread  of  diphtheria  is  by  the  enactment  of  laws  compelling  the  people  to  assume  some 
responsibility  in  regard  to  contagious  diseases. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  F.  R  Waxham,  of  Chicago,  said:— I  believe  that  diphtheria  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  sewers  rather  than  to  their  presence.  It  is  true  that  in  our  lai:ge  and 
crowded  cities  we  meet  with  the  disease  fiur  more  frequently  among  the  poor,  who 
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live  in  districto  without  sewers,  than  among  those  living  in  well-sewered  districts. 
That  the  disease  is  contagions  there  is  no  question,  and  that  filth,  decomposing 
vegetable  matter,  impure  air  and  bad  hygienic  conditions  are  important  factors  in  its 
production,  I  cannot  doubt  Recently  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  five  children 
with  diphtheria  in  a  house  consisting  of  a  cellar  and  two  flata  There  were  three 
children  in  one  family  and  two  in  the  other.  In  the  cellar  was  found  a  large  quan- 
tity of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  around  which  the  children  had  been  playing 
every  day. 

Absolute  cleanliness,  which  means  disinfection  as  well,  is  our  great  remedy  in 
preventing  this  disease. 

Remarks  by  the  President. — ^The  interesting  and  instructive  paper  of  Dr. 
Earle  opens  for  discussion  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  public  as  well 
as  physician&  That  is,  how  to  prevent  the  spread  of  diphtheria.  His  statistics 
show  that  it  desolates  &milies  in  salubrious  rural  localities  where  there  is  no  impurity 
in  the  air  or  water.  They  demonstrate  the  &ct  of  its  extreme  contagiousness  from 
person  to  person  and  through  infected  articles,  either  of  wearing  or  merchandise. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  in  the  dties  have  abundant  and  melancholy  proof  of  the 
causative  relation  of  foul  air,  whether  arismg  from  the  sewers  or  stagnant  filth,  to 
diphtheria.  Dr.  Sternberg,  in  his  recent  prize  essay,  published  by  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  remarks  as  follows :  ''  It  seems  extremely  probable  that 
the  diphtheritic  poison— germ — ^is  capable  of  increase,  independentiy  of  the  sick,  in 
damp,  foul  places,  such  as  sewers,  damp  cellars,  and  especially  under  old  houses  in 
which  the  floors  come  near  the  snr&oe  of  the  ground,  leaving  a  damp,  ill-ventilated 
space.  At  all  events  the  disease  often  clings  to  such  houses,  in  spite  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  usual  means  of  disinfection.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence  of  bad 
hygienic  conditions  in  maintaining  the  infection  when  the  disease  has  been  introduced, 
and  it  is  possible  that  such  conditions  may,  in  certain  cases,  originate  it.''  These 
views,  as  regards  the  causative  relation  of  foul  air  to  diphtheria,  are  abundantly  sus- 
tained by  clinical  observations  in  the  cities  where  diphtheria  is  established.  Thus, 
in  New  York,  prior  to  1850,  although  foul  sewers  and  insanitary  conditions  existed, 
there  was  no  diphtheria ;  but  in  the  decade  following  1850  diphtheria  was  intro- 
duced ;  its  germ  found  its  way  into  the  sewers,  where,  in  the  filth  underground,  it 
obtained  a  nidus  fiivorable  for  its  development,  and  for  many  years,  in  every  street  ui 
this  city,  wherever  sewer  gas  escapes  into  the  houses  children  fall  victims  to  this 
disease.  ^*  Sanitary  plumbing,''  although  it  probably  has  diminished  the  number  of 
cases,  has  failed  to  prevent  tiie  occurrence  of  diphtheria. 

Dr.  Earle  reconmiends  legal  enactments  to  check  the  spread  of  diphtheria,  and 
certainly  the  most  stringent  enactments  should  be  passed  in  the  face  of  a  pestilence 
that  is  desolating  so  many  of  our  fiuuilies.  StiU,  I  think  that  the  disease  is  beyond 
the  control  of  law  makers.  One  of  the  most  common  ways  in  which  diphtheria  is 
propagated  is  by  walking  patients.  Children  with  sUght  diphtheritic  sore  tiiroat  go 
to  the  dispensaries  and  sit  among  other  children,  to  the  schools  and  infect  a  whole 
school  room,  and  to  the  doctor's  office  and  expose  his  children  and  other  children  who 
may  be  waiting.  I  was  once  summoned  by  a  littie  girl  frt)m  my  office  to  see  her 
brother,  who  had  diphtheria.  It  occurred  to  me  to  examine  her  throat  She  was 
in  the  street  with  her  playmates.  She  did  not  complain  and  seemed  well,  but  a 
diphtheritic  patch  was  found  upon  her  fauces.  Physicians,  whenever  diphtheria 
occurs,  have  not  only  a  professional  but  a  deep  personal  interest  in  arresting  its  spread, 
for  wherever  it  is  established  it  desolates  more  physicians'  &miUes,  frt)m  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  they  are  exposed,  than  do  all  other  contagious  diseases  togetiier. 
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The  praiseworthy  endeavor  to  prevent  diphtheria  by  excluding  affected  children  firom 
the  society  of  others  is  only  partially  suocessftd,  on  acoonnt  of  the  large  number  of 
mild,  undetected  and  unsuspected  cases.  Children  mildly  affected  and  under  no 
restraint  communicate  the  disease,  in  numberless  instances,  to  well  children,  who 
sicken,  and  their  parents  are  ignorant  of  the  time  and  mode  of  exposure. 


ON  THE  RATE  OF  GROWTH  IN  CHILDREN. 

DU  DEGR^  DE  CROISSANCE  DANS  LES  ENFANTS. 

^BER  DEN  ORAD  D£S  WAGHSTHUMS  6EI  KINDERN. 

BY  WM.  STEPHENSON,  M.D., 

t*rofM8or  of  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Unlversitf  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

From  the  self-apparent  truth  that  the  presence  of  active  growth  and  development  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  childhood,  little  advance  has  been  made  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  that  growth,  or  of  the  influences,  for  good  or  for  evil  which 
such  activity  exert&  Nothing,  as  yet,  is  known  of  the  clinical  bearings  of  the  relative 
height  and  weight  of  a  child,  and  many  important  questions  remain  unsolved. 

What  is  the  relative  activity  of  growth  one  year  with  another?  Is  it  a  uniformly 
diminishing  quantity  from  the  first  year  of  life  onward,  or  are  there  periods  of  increasd 
action  following  upon  others  of  comparative  rest  ?  Children  do  grow  more  rapidly  at 
times  than  at  others,  but  do  these  times  follow  any  law,  or  do  they  occur  in  irregular 
and  uncertain  spurts? 

If  a  boy  adds  to  his  weight,  in  a  certain  year,  double  or  treble  the  number  of  pounds 
which  he  does  in  another,  is  he,  on  account  of  this  increase  of  cell  activity,  the  more  or 
the  less  able  to  bear  a  strain,  sach  as  school  pressure  or  physical  labor  ? 

Again,  what  influence  has  the  activity  of  growth  on  the  predisposition  to  disease? 
What  effiBctB  in  after  life  may  arise  from  the  process  of  growth  being  disturbed  in  the 
earlier  years  ?  How  far  is  this  process  swayed  by  the  occurrence  of  temporary  ailments 
and  the  variations  in  surrounding  circumstances  ? 

Here  there  is  a  comparatively  unknown  territory  in  Pediatrics — a  field  which  cannot 
be  explored  by  any  one  man,  but  requires  the  accumulation  of  the  work  of  many 
observers  in  diflerent  countries,  and  extending  over  many  years. 

The  reason  why  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  so  defective  is,  that  till  recently  we 
did  not  possess  the  data  necessary  to  furnish  a  basis  of  observation  and  a  guide  to  the 
proper  metjiods  to  be  employed.  The  basis  of  observation  required,  is  a  reliable  stand- 
ard of  development  and  growth  for  each  year  of  life^  and  the  deduction  tfterefrom  of  a  proper 
method  of  comparing  one  child  with  another.  By  the  exertions  and  labor  of  Professor 
Bowditch,  in  America,  and  of  the  Anthropological  Committee  of  the  British  Assoda- 
tton,  we  now  possess  material  from  both  nations  for  forming  such  a  standard.  Each 
group  of  statistics— American  and  British — ^is  in  itself  sufficiently  large  to  supply  reli- 
able results.  Taken  separately  they  act  as  checks,  one  on  the  other,  in  the  elimination 
of  accidental  appearances,  and  in  confirming  the  results  where  both  agree.  Taken 
together,  the  averages  may  confidently  be  accepted  as  reiiresenting  A  TYPIOAL  stand- 
ard FOR  THE  English-speaking  bacbs. 

Unfortunately,  the  observations  for  the  years  under  five  are  not  sufficiently  nnmerous 
to  yield  reliable  results;  they  are,  therefore,  not  included  in  this  paper.  The  present 
investigation  has  also  stopped  at  the  eighteenth  year,  as  the  American  statistics  do  not  as 
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yet  extend  beyond.   The  observations  on  girls,  especially  the  British,  are  not  so  nomerons 
as  ooald  be  desired;  the  results,  therefore,  should  be  accepted  as  so  far  tentative. 

In  the  tables  appended  will  be  found  the  averages  of  all  the  observations  of  the 
height  an4  weight  of  American  and  British  boys  and  girls  for  each  year  of  age,  which 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  typical  height  aiid  weight  of  the  Englishrspeaking  races. 
From  this  is  easily  obtained — 

THE  BKLATIVK  ACTIVITY  OP  GEOWTH  ONE  YEAB  WITH  ANOTHEB. 

The  numbers  are  given  in  the  tables,  but  a  clearer  conception  of  the  relative  growth, 
or  the  difference  of  one  year  with  another,  can  be  obtained  from  the  graphic  representa- 
tion given  in  the  charts.  The  annual  increase  in  weight  is  taken  as  the  measure  of  the 
activity,  and  the  actual  number  of  pounds  weight  is  used  in  preference  to  a  percentage, 
as  being  equally  serviceable  and  more  ready  of  reference  in  after  use  when  applying  the 
standard  to  individual  cases. 

The  American  measurements,  it  will  be  seen,  correspond  very  closely  with  the 
British.    The  object  at  present  is,  however,  not  to  compare  the  one  race  with  the  other 

Annual  Increase  in  Weight  in  Boys. 
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as  to  height  and  weight,  but  only  as  to  time.  The  exact  accordance  of  the  x)eriods  of 
rise  and  fall  in  both  nations,  as  shown  in  the  charts,  convincingly  proves  that  the  rela- 
tive rate  of  growth^  one  year  with  another,  is  dependent  upon  a  distinct  law^  and  is  not  arbi- 
trary or  uncertain  as  to  time. 

The  graphic  line  representing  the  annual  increase  in  weight  presents  a  definite 
curve,  of  a  similar  type  in  girls  as  in  boys,  but  difiering  in  the  times  of  maxima  and 
minima.  In  both  a  maximum  activity  occurs  in  the  first  year  of  life;  it  then  rapidly 
&lls  to  a  minimum  between  the  third  and  fourth  years.  After  various  changes  a 
second  maximum  is  reached,  in  girls  in  the  thirteenth  year  and  boys  in  the  sixteenth. 
Thereafter  it  falls  rapidly,  but  in  girls  more  gradually  than  in  boys. 

A  secondary  rise  occurs,  in  the  eighth  year  in  girls  and  the  tenth  in  boys,  followed 
by  a  marked  fall,  in  the  ninth  and  eleventh  years  respectively.     (See  charts.) 

These  features  are  so  constant,  not  only  in  the  American  and  British  statistics  sepa- 
rately, but  also  in  the  various  sections  of  society,  such  as  the  professional  and  artisan 
class,  that  they  must  be  considered  as  facts,  and  not  due  to  imperfections  in  the  obser- 
vations. 

These  curves  of  growth  furnish  a  clearer  conception  than  can  otherwise  be  obtained 
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of  the  activity  of  growth  at  dififerent  ages,  and  the  differences  which  exist  between 
male  and  female.  They  show  how  important  it  is  that  in  all  statistics  the  data  should 
be  given  for  each  year,  and  not  in  qoinqnennial  or  decimal  periods.  They  point  oat 
wherein  the  growth  of  males  differs  from  that  of  females,  and  that,  therefore,  boys 
should  not  be  compared  with  girls  of  the  same  age,  but  that,  for  example,  the  sixteenth 
year  in  boys  corresponds  with  the  thirteenth  in  girls,  the  eleventh  with  the  ninth,  and 
so  on.  We  thus  reach  what  may  prove  to  be  a  general  law,  that  as  physiological  periods 
differ  in  the  female  from  the  male,  in  man  they  are  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  five. 

The  well-marked  retardation  of  growth  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  respectively, 
is  a  fact  to  which  attention  has  not  previously  been  drawn,  but  will  doubtless  be  found 
to  have  important  clinical  bearings.  So,  also,  with  the  striking  peculiarity  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  the  sixteenth  years.  Is  a  boy  or  girl  less  able,  during  this  period  of  rapid 
growth,  to  bear  the  strain  of  school  work  ?  At  first  sight  one  is  disposed  to  think  that 
such  would  be  the  case,  but  there  are  grounds  to  doubt  this;  the  question  is  one  which 
has  still  to  be  worked  out. 

The  critical  or  trying  character  of  the  period  known  as  puberty  has  always  been 
associated  with  the  idea  that  it  was  dependent  upon  the  development  of  the  geneiative 

Annual  Increase  in  Weight  (n  Girls. 


A&E      I        Z       3        4       5       6       7        B       9        10       U      }^      m      M      15      26      17      IS 

'X- 

U»j^                           ^                                                _ 

73  1.     ...         1                   ...                                    ■-_  -.- 

*  -^-^       V                  ^ 

\                                                   ^                             ^N 

'     t  ^                        ^  ''  vzZ^"^       -i 

»-     -V              -     -                                 -,3^       _^%=^_          --    - 

••[IT           r             ^  21             'SsS_         ■ 

e           A                   -                      ^>*^                         t\ 

'      ;-       --'           ^S-    ^^    Z                 -    ^ 

*                I                           ^^'*Z^                                                 ^L 

•  * ^:^          _»s^        ?f               ,  2r         s 

i           '  "-^^        ■       .                  it       ..^^^3 

it            '^^ 

----.  -         '                      i           ■ 

organs.  The  flemal  development  has,  however,  hardly  began,  and  the  charts  abaw 
that  puberty  more  properly  coincides  with  the  demand  made  on  the  system  to  meet  the 
increased  activity  of  growth  of  the  body,  which  is  to  take  place  before  the  reproductive 
function  is  called  into  action. 

Having  now  obtained  a  typical  standard  of  the.height  and.  weight  for  each  year  of 
age,  the  question  arises.  How  are  individual  cases  and  the  statistics  of  the  different 
countries  and  classes  of  society  to  be  compared  with  this  standard  ?  The  want  of  a 
proper  method  of  comparison  has  hindered  the  practical  outcome  of  the  extensive 
researches  that  have  been  made.  The  subject  is  complicated  by  there  being  three 
factors — age,  height  and  weight.  The  ratio  of  weight  to  height  increases  with  age  in 
a  proportion  easily  calculated.  But  children  of  the  same  age  vary  considerably  in 
height,  and  one  child  may  be  equally  well  developed  as  to  weight  with  another  of  the 
same  age  who  is  six  inches  taller.  Some  method,  therefore,  is  required,  whereby  we 
may  calculate  the  proportional  weight  to  the  varying  height  at  each  age.  The  follow- 
ing law  has  been  deduced  from  an  analysis  of  the  tables : — 

Let  H  =  height,  W  =  weight,  N  =  age,  and  introduce  a  fourth  term,  m  =  a 
standard  number  which  can  be  readily  found  for  each  year  of  age.    The  law  may  now 
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be  stated  as  follows:  m  —  n  varies  directly  a»  the  square  of  the  height  and  inversely  as  the 

H* 
toeight,  or  by  the  formula  m  —  n  =  -— •• 

w 

The  tables  supply  the  standard  H  and  W  for  each  year,  so  the  value  of  m  can  be 
readily  found  for  each  age.  Then  by  the  formula  ^zz^  =  ^>  "^^  ^^^^  obtain  the  typi- 
cal weight  for  each  inch  of  stature  for  the  respective  years. 

Tables  ni  and  iv  have  in  this  way  been  calculated^  and  enable  us  readily  to  com- 
pare any  sets  of  observations,  or  determine  in  individual  cases  whether  the  weight  is 
duly  proportioned  to  the  height. 

The  reliability  and  value  of  these  tables  can  be  tested  by  a  comparison  therewith  of 
the  statistids  of  the  various  classes  of  society.*  The  results  may  be  stated  shortly  as 
follows : — 

The  English  statistics  are  divided  into  four  classes : — 

1.  TJie  Professional  Class  {Tt>um  and  Country).  Here  the  heights  for  the  several 
years  exceed  the  standard  by  1}  to  2  inches,  but  this  is  accompanied  by  a  defidency  in 
weight  of  from  three  to  six  pounds,  the  highest  number  occarring  froni  the  twelfth 
to  the  fifteenth  year  inclusive. 

2.  The  Oommercidl  Class  (Ibums).  The  heights  do  not  vary  from  the  standard  more 
than  a  fractional  part  of  an  inch,  the  difference,  however,  being  on  the  plus  side.  The 
weights,  as  in  the  former  class,  again  show  a  deficiency,  but  to  a  lesser  extent,  viz., 
from  one  to  four  pounds.  The  larger  number  here  also  occurs  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fiA»enth  year  inclusive. 

3.  The  Artisan  Class  {Towns).  Here  the  stature  is  under  the  standard  by  1  to  1.8 
inches,  but  the  weights  are  exactly  proportional  until  after  the  thirteenth  year. 
Thereafter  they  fidl  short  by  one  to  four  pounds. 

4.  The  Labor  Class  (Country).  The  stature  here,  like  the  artisans  in  towns,  is  below 
the  standard.  The  more  &vorable  circumstances  for  the  promotion  of  growth  is  shown 
in  the  constant  excess  of  their  weight  over  the  standard,  of  from  one  to  four  pounds. 

The  variations  in  these  cases  are  instructive  and  interesting.  What  may  be  termed 
the  advantages  of  life,  or  affluence,  tends  to  a  relative  increase  in  height,  but  do  not 
promote  weight  till  after  the  activity  of  growth  in  height  is  completed.  The  less 
favorable  circumstances  which  surround  the  laboring  classes  diminishes  their  stature, 
but  infiuences  less  the  increase  of  weight.  The  &11  in  relative  weight  after  the  13th 
year  in  the  town  artisan  class  indicates  the  influence  of  occupation,  as  that  is  the  age 
at  which  they  begin  their  trades. 

The  maximum  efficiency  in  weight  in  the  more  favored  classes,  i.  e.,  the  professional 
and  commercial,  occurs,  as  has  been  noted,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  years.  In 
the  latter  it  falls  in  the  sixteenth  year  from  4.6  to  1  pound,  at  which  it  continues;  in 
the  former  the  fall  is  from  6}  to-S  pounds  only,  at  which  it  continues  for  the  next  three 
years.  These  facts  seem  to  point  to  an  educational  influence  or  school  pressure.  In 
the  commercial  class  boys  leave  school  at  about  15,  and  thereafter  the  defect  diminishes, 
whereas,  in  the  professional  class  education  is  carried  on  to  18,  and  further,  and  its 
influence  is  marked  by  the  continuance  of  the  depressing  effect  in  a  high  degree  up  to 
that  year. 

The  American  statistics  at  our  command  permit  of  division  into  two  classes:  the 
**  Aijfierican  bom"  and  the  "Anglo-American."  They  cannot  properly  be  compared 
with  the  English  divisions,  but  the  results  are  interesting. 

The  boys  **  American  bom  "  accord  with  the  standard  very  closely,  varying  only  a 
small  fractional  part  of  an  inch  in  stature  throughout  In  weight  there  is  a  tendency 
to  be  under  the  standard,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  a  pound,  until  the  thirteenth  year, 


*  Trans.  Brit.  Asa.,  1881,  p.  243. 
Vol.  111—29 
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when  the  increased  activity  of  growth  which  then  occotb  is  well  met  by  an  excess  <^ 
three  and  fonr  pounds  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  years.  In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  years  they  are  one  and  two  pounds  light. 

In  the  Anglo-Americans  a  difierence  is  perceptible.  They  show  from  the  sixth  to  the 
ninth  years,  inclusive,  the  same  tendency  to  exceed  in  weight  which  is  noticed  in  the 
English  artisan  class,  but  not  the  corresponding  deficiency  in  height.  After  the  tenth 
year  this  excess  disappears,  and  thereafter  they  accord  closely  in  weight  with  the 
standard. 

Among  girls  '*  American  bom ''  the  standard  is  kept  to  a  fractional  degree  through' 
out.  The  statistics  of  EngUsh  girls,  as  yet  obtained,  manifest  the  tendency  to  ^cess 
in  weight  in  the  years  before  12,  and  the  falling  short  after  that  period,  which  charac- 
terised the  artisan  class  of  English  boys,  a  circumstance  which  points  to  the  prob- 
ability that  the  statistics  have  chiefly  been  derived  from  the  less  favored  daas  of  society. 
These  remarks  apply  to  the  total  numbers  and  not  to  individuals  of  each  class. 

Individual  cases  may  in  like  manner  be  examined.  Thus,  a  boy  seven  years  old  is 
49  inches  in  stature  and  61  pounds  in  weight.  By  reference  to  table  iii  he  is  found  to  be 
fully  three  inches  above  the  standard  in  height,  and  four  pounds  heavier  than  the  pro- 
portional weight,  therefore,  a  well-developed  youth.  His  sister,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  is  12  years  old,  53  inches  in  height  and  64  pounds  in  weight,  is  two  inches  under 
the  standard  and  six  pounds  too  light  for  her  stature. 

In  the  selection  of  youths  for  the  public  services  this  method  of  comparison  will  be 
found  of  great  and  ready  service.  The  results  of  observations  have  yet  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  clinical  experience,  and  enough  has  been  given  to  show  that  the  suliject 
of  this  paper  opens  up  a  very  large  field  for  future  research. 


TABLE  I.— TYPICAL  STANDARD  OF  GROWTH. 

AYEBAOES  OF  COMBIl^D  OBSEBYATIOXS  OF  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  OF  AMSBICAH 

AND  BRITISH  BOYa 


Age. 

Height. 
Inches. 

Gain 

in 

Height 

Weight. 
Pounds. 

Gain 

in 

Weight. 

RaUo. 
W 
H 

Ratlb. 
H 
W 

S 

41.30 

40.49 

.98 

1.02 

6 

43.88 

2!68 

44.79 

4.80 

1.02 

.98 

7 

45.86 

1.98 

49.89 

4.60 

1.07 

.92 

8 

47.41 

1.66 

54.41 

5.02 

1.14 

.87 

9 

49.69 

2.28 

69.82 

5.41 

1.20 

.88      - 

10 

61.76 

2.07 

66.40 

6.68 

1.28 

.77 

11 

63.47 

1.71 

71.09 

4.69 

1.82 

.75 

12 

66.06 

1.58 

76.81 

5.72 

1.39 

.71 

18 

67  06 

2.01 

88.72 

6.91 

1.46 

.68 

14 

69.60 

2.54 

98.46 

9  74 

1.56 

.68 

15 

62.27 

2.67 

104.90 

11.44 

1.68 

.59 

16 

64.66 

2.89 

120.00 

15.10 

1.86 

J» 

17 

66.20 

1.54 

129.19 

9.19 

1.95 

.51 

18 

66.81 

.61 

184.97 

5.78 

2.02 

.42 
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TABLE  II.— TYPICAL  STANDARD  OF  GROWTH. 

AVERAGES  OP  COMBINED  OBSEBYATIONS  OP  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  OP  AMXBICAN  AND 

BRITISH  GIRLa 


Age. 

Heisht. 
lliiSes. 

Qmin 

in 

Height. 

Weight. 
Pounds. 

Qftin 

in 

Weight. 

Ratio. 
W 
H 

BaUo. 

'  H 

W 

5 

41.05 

89.68 

.96 

1.08 

42.99 

1.94 

42.84 

8.21 

.99 

1.00 

44.98 

1.99 

47.08 

4.24 

l.US 

.96 

47.09 

2.11 

52.U 

5.04 

1.10 

.90 

49.05 

1.96 

56.28 

4.16 

1.14 

.87 

61.19 

2.14 

62.17 

6.89      « 

1.21 

M 

58.26 

207 

68.47 

BM 

1.28 

.77 

55  77 

2.61 

77  85 

8.88 

1.88 

.72 

67.96 

2.19 

87.82 

10.47 

1.61 

.66 

69.87 

1.91 

97.66 

9.74 

1.62 

.61 

IS 

61.01 

1.14 

105.44 

7.88 

in 

.57 

16 

61.67 

.66 

112.36 

6.92 

1.82 

.54 

62.22 

.55 

115.21 

2.86 

1.85 

.54 

18 

62  19 

... 

116.48 

1.22 

1.87 

TABLE  ni. 

STANDARD  WEiqpT,IN  POUNDS^ FOR  EACH  INCH  IN  HEIGHT^IN  B0T8  FBOM  6  TO  18 

YEAES  OP  AGE    CALCULATED  BY  FORMULA,  ^^^  -  W* 


Aqk. 

iMOHBB. 

IMGHIS. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

40 

87 

87 

64 

64 

60 

41 

89 

89 

40 

41 

66 

66 

68 

61 

42 

41 

41 

42 

48 

48 

69 

69 

71 

62 

48 

48 

48 

44 

45 

45 

46 

72 

72 

78 

58 

44 

46 

46 

46 

47 

47 

48 

74 

74 

76 

78 

54 

#6 

47 

47 

48 

49 

49 

60 

60 

77 

77 

79 

81 

56 

46 

49 

60 

51 

51 

62 

62 

80 

80 

82 

84 

89 

56 

47 

51 

62 

58 

58 

66 

65 

88 

88 

86 

87 

92 

57 

48 

68 

64 

56 

56 

67 

67 

86 

86 

88 

91 

96 

99 

58 

49 

67 

68 

58 

60 

60 

89 

80 

91 

94 

99 

102 

106 

60 

60 

69 

61 

61 

62 

62 

92 

92 

94 

97 

103 

106 

109 

60 

51 

68 

68 

65 

I  65 

96 

96 

98 

100 

106 

109 

118 

61 

52 

66 

66 

67 

67 

98 

101 

104 

109 

118 

116 

62 

58 

68 

68 

70 

70 

101 

104 

107 

113 

116 

120 

68 

54 

71 

71 

72 

72 

106 

107 

110 

117 

120 

124 

64 

56 

78 

76 

75 

111 

114 

120 

124 

128 

65 

56 
67 

78 
81 

78 
81 

114 
118 

117 
121 

124 
128 

128 
182 

182 
186 

66 
67 

68 

84 

84 

121 

125 

132 

186 

140 

68 

69 

87 

128 

186 

140 

144 

69 

60 

182 

140 

144 

148 

70 

61 

186 

144 

148 

152 

71 

•M- 

48 

49 

49 

49 

60 

60     61 

51 

62 

62 

62     61     61     51 

N-Age. 

The  dark  line  acroes  each  column  indicates  the  arerage  height  and  weight  for  the 
reaptotlTe  yean. 
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TABLE  IV. 
BTANDABD  WEIGHT,  IN  POUNDS.  FOR  EACH  INCH  IN  HEIGHT,  IN  GIRLS  FROM  5  TO  1ft 


YKAB8  OF  AGE. 

CALCULATED  BY  FORMULA  j^^L.  - 

-W. 

K 

AOB. 

Inches. 

IKCHES. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

88 

88 

48 

89 

85 

86 

85 

60 

49 

40 

87 

87 

87 

62 

66 

50 

41 

89 

89 

89 

40 

65 

68 

51 

42 

41 

41 

41 

42 

42 

67 

71 

62 

48 

48 

48 

48 

44 

44 

44 

70 

74 

78 

58 

44 

45 

45 

46 

46 

46 

46 

78 

76 

81 

83 

54 

45 
46 

47 

47 
49 

47 
-5" 

48 
50 

48 
50 

48 
50 

61 

75 
78 

79 
82 

84 
87 

86 
89 

92 

55 

56 

47 

61 

61 

52 

62 

62 

68 

81 

85 

90 

92 

96 

98 

57 

48 

68 

54 

54 

54 

66 

84 

88 

98 

96 

99 

102 

102 

58 

49 
60 

65 

57 
59 

57 
69 

57 
59 

68 
61 

87 
90 

91 
94 

96 
100 

99 

102 

102 
105 

106 
109 

105 
109 

50 
60 

51 
52 
58 

62 
64 

62 
64 
66 

62 
64 
66 

68 
66 
68 

97 
101 
104 

108 
106 
110 

106 
109 
118 

109 
113 
116 

112 
116 
120 

112 
116 
120 

61 
62 
68 

54 

69 

69 

71 

107 

118 

117 

120 

124 

124 

64 

55 

72 

73 

117 

120 

124 

128 

128 

65 

56 

74 

76 

121 

124 

128 

182 

182 

66 

57 

77 

79 

128 

182 

186 

186 

67 

58 

82 

186 

140 

140 

68 

•M- 

48 

49 

60 

50  51  52  52 

52 

51  50  60  50  50  51 

K-A««. 

The  dark  line  scroes  each  column  indicates  the  arera^  height  and  weight  for  the 
reepectlre  yean. 


DE  L'lRRITATION  C^R^BRALE  CHEZ  LES  JEUNES  ENF4NTS,  ET 
SURTOUT  CHEZ  LES  ENFANTS  1  LA  MAMELLR    DES  DAN- 
GERS AUXQUELS  ELLE  EXPOSE  LES  BEBES.  DE  SA 
CURABILin^  ET  DE  SON  TRAITEMENT. 

ON  CEREBRAL  IRRITATION  IN  YOUNG  CHILDREN,  ESPECIALLY  IN  CHILDREN 

AT  THE  BREAST.    THE  DANGERS  TO  WHICH  IT  EXPOSES  THE  BABIES. 

ITS  CURABILITY  AND  TREATMENT. 


UBER  HIRNREIZ  BEI  JUNGEN  KINDERN,  HAUPT8ACHLICH  BEI  8AUGLINGEN. 
FAHREN.  DENEN  £R  DIESELBEN  AUSSETZT.    SEINE  HEILBARKETT 
UND  BEHANDLUNO. 


DIE  GE- 


PAR  LE  DOCTEUR  JULES  SIMON. 
M4decin  de  PHdpital  dee  Enfantt,  h  Paris. 

Je  me  propose)  dans  la  tr^s-conrte  oommimication  que  j'ai  rhonnenr  de  pr^septer  k 
la  Section  dee  maladies  des  en&nts,  d'attirer  Pattention  des  praticiens  snr  nn  6tat 
n^vropathique  special  V irritation  c^ihrale  des  jeones  enfitnts  et  sartoat  des  enfants  ^  la 
mamelle  qui  ue  parait  6tre.  non  senlement  sous  la  d^pendance  de  rh6r6dit6|  de  Pal- 
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ooolisme,  et  de  la  syphilis  des  parents,  mais  encore  sons  Tempiie  des  excitations  et  des 
6carte  de  regime  et  d'hygi^ne  aozquels  on  abandonne  les  b^b^ 

Cet  ^branlement  nervenx,  qni  n'est  pas  intermittent  comme  les  signes  d'on  temp^ 
lament  nerveox,  qoi  ne  s'accompagne  ni  de  fi^vre,  ni  de  paralysie,  ni  de  oontractore 
comme  dans  la  16sion  du  syst^me  nerveux,  est  caract^ris^  par  nne  excitation  permanente 
de  Tenc^phale,  des  sens,  et  des  actions  reflexes. 

Capable  de  saisir  Ten&nt  d^  le  bercean,  il  prepare  le  terrain  an  d^veloppement  de 
la  sclerose,  de  la  m^ningite,  et  de  F^pilepsie. 

Qnand  elle  fiappe  les  b^b^s,  cette  irritation  maladive  le  rend  excitable  par  toutes 
les  sensations.  Le  bruit,  la  lomi^re  Tagitent  an  snpr§me  degr6.  Le  sommeil  est  16ger 
Mquemment  interrompu ;  Papp^tit  capricienx,  le  d^Teloppement  lent,  irr^golier,  et 
les  actions  reflexes  exag6r6es  an  point  que  des  vomissements,  des  sonbresaats,  des 
convulsions  ^clamptiques  se  produisent  au  moindre  pr6texte.  L'intelligence  parait  vive, 
et,  chez  des  enfisuits  de  six  mois,  le  visage,  la  mimique  expriment  des  sentiments  aa- 
dessus  de  leur  ^,  mais  sous  coordination  ensuite. 

Dou^,  parfois,  d'une  pr^cocit^  effirayante,  le  beb6  irrit^  cberche  k  traduire  la 
crainte,  la  joie,  Faffection,  tout  en  6tant  anim6  de  mouvement  perp6tnels.  Son 
corps,  ses  membres  s'agitent  sans  cesse,  sans  laisser  k  Venfant  le  calme,  la  .certitude 
du  nouveau  n6  bien  6quilibr6.  H  semble  en  proie  k  des  excitations  internes,  per- 
p^tuelles,  et  il  subit  des  actions  reflexes  hois  de  proportion  avec  la  cause  apparente 
qui  les  a  fait  nattre. 

Quand  Peniant  a  d^pass^  deux  k  trois  ans,  il  est  plus  facile  encore  d'analyser  ces 
ph^nom^nes  6tranges  que  les  gens  du  monde  attribuent  k  une  origine  privil^gi^e,  ou  k 
revolution  dentaire. 

L'enfant  remue  sans  tr^ve  en  repos,  le  regard  inquiet,  le  visage  indiff(^rent.  H  est 
en  quite  de  connaitre  tons  les  objets  qu^il  vient  de  toucher  d6j^,  et  de  voir  avec  une 
florte  de  curiosity,  mais  dont  il  a  oubli6  k  I'instant  les  caract^res  qu'il  cherche  de  nou- 
veau k  retenir.  La  mdmoire  est  presque  nulle,  le  langage  discordant,  le  caract^re  irri- 
table, et  rintelligence  qui  parait  vive  par  certains  cdt^s,  n'est  capable  ni  d'application 
ni  de  d^veloppement.  Aussi,  mime  quand  elle  se  manifeste  par  des  signes  ind^niables, 
a-t^lle  toujonrs  de  la  tendance  k  s'amoindrir  avec  le  temps. 

Cette  irritation  c^r^brale  du  nouveau-n6  et  de  Penfant  plus  avanc6  en  ftge  pent 
apparaitre  d^  les  premiers  mois  de  I'existence  ;  elle  se  d^roule  ainsi  pendant  plusieurs 
anuses  avec  des  p^riodes  d'accalmies  ou  d'aggravation,  et  se  termine  vers  P&ge  de  cinq 
ans,  ou  par  la  gudrison,  ou  le  plus  souvent  par  la  sclerose  c^r^brale,  T^pilepsie,  ou  la 
m^ningite. 

L'h^rldite,  Talcoolisme,  la  syphilis  des  parents  en  sont  les  causes  les'plus  fir^quentes. 
Je  poss^deisur  cette  question  des  documents  absolument  certains,  mais  il  est  une  autre 
cause  toute  modeme,  toute  oontemporaine  que  je  tiens  k  mettre  en  Evidence.  C'est  le 
deplorable  llevage  des  enfants  k  la  mamelle.  Au  lieu  de  les  laisser  dans  Pisolement  de 
la  nourricerie,  ou'en  &it  un  objet  de  distraction,  on  les  excite  par  le  bruit,  le  chant,  les 
lumi^res,  et  quelquefois  aussi  par  des  boissons  exdtantes,  (caf^,  the,  spiritueux)  qu'ils 
prennent  directement  k  la  table  commune  ou  avec  le  lait  de  la  nourrice  mercenaire. 
L'agitation  £^brile  qui  se  r6pand  autour  du  berceau  de  Penfant,  dans  les  sociltee 
modemes,  se  r^percute  dans  ces  cellules  c^rebrales,  y  communique  une  vibration  con- 
tinue, et  traduit  un  ebranlement  maladif  qu'il  est  malaise  de  calmer  par  la  suite.  Le 
mededn  a  fort  k  Cure  quand  il  cherche  k  s'opposer  k  ces  pratiques  deplorables.  Les 
efforts  se  heurtent  aux  habitudes  contractees  dans  la  lutte  pour  la  vie. 

Son  devoir  est  cependant  d'instituer  une  hygiene  spedale  et  sevto,  et  un  traitement 
anti-nerveux. 

Dte  les  premiers  symptdmes  il  faut  s'appliquer  k  supprimer  toutes  les  sources  d'ex- 
citation!    Le  bruit,  la  lumi^re,  les  reunions  de  &mille,  les  aliments  excitants.    La 
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rie  aa  grand  air,  loord  des  grandes  villes,  dn  bord  de  la  mer  oontribaera  k  lamener  1» 
calme  dans  oes  oervelles  irrit^es. 

A  cette  m^dicationf  on  i^oatera  Pemploi  da  bromoie  k  la  dose  de  0.10  k  0.17  centi- 
gramme chez  leB  enfants  an  deesous  d'nn  an;  k  celle  de  0.30  centigramme  chez  Tenfaxit 
d'on  an ;  k  celle  de  0.60  entre  nn  et  de  denx  ana.  A  partir  de  eet  &ge,  c'est  avec  un 
gramme  et  plus  qu'il  faut  op^rer.  A  condition  tontefois  de  snspendre  le  medicament 
an  bont  de  trois  jouis,  poor  le  reprendie  trois  jonis  aprte. 

GrSLce  k  cette  hygi^e,  et  &  oe  traitement  bromnr^,  aid6  des  laTatifii  oil  arr^tera 
qnelqnefois  nne  dispoflition  f SU^ense  k  contractor  des  n^vroses,  et  dee  lesions  c6r6- 
brales. 

En  r68nm6,  mon  bnt  a  6t6  de  d6montrer  qn'il  existe  chez  Tenfiuit,  et  mdme  chez 
Pen&nt  k  la  mamelle  nn  6tat  n^yropathiqne  qni  pr6cMe  lee  alterations  dn  systfeme  ner- 
Tenz,  et  qni  pent  §tre  sonvent  mis  snr  le  compte  de  Ph^redite,  de  Palcoolisme  et  de  ]» 
qrphilis,  mais  qui  pent  prendre  la  sonroe  dans  le  genre  de  vie  de  la  fiunille  modeme,  et 
dans  rinobservation  des  lois  les  plos  ei6mentaires  de  Palimentation  des  nonvean-n^s 
dont  le  developpement  r^gnlier  exige  le  calme,  et  Tabsence  d'excitation  dn  cerrean, 
des  sens,  da  ^ysteme  nerrenx  en  general. 


[Abstract.] 


CEREBRAL  IRRITATION  IN  YOUNG  CHILDREN,  AND  ESPECIALLY 
IN  INFANTS  AT  THE  BREAST. 


BT  DR.  JULES  SDfON, 
FhyiidAn  to  the  HOpital  des  Eafants  Malades,  Parii,  FruM. 

I  propose,  in  the  very  short  oommnnication  which  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to 
the  Section  of  Diseases  of  Children,  to  draw  the  attention  of  practitioners  to  a  special 
nearopathic  state  (cerebral  irritation)  of  yoong  children,  and  particnlarly  of  infants  at 
the  breast,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  not  only  dne  to  heredity,  alcoholism  or  syphilis 
of  the  parents,  bjat,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  to  be  cansed  by  nervons  excitation  and  the 
absence  of  proper  regimen  and  hygiene. 

This  nervous  disorder,  which  is  not  intermittent,  like  the  symptoms  of  a  nervons 
temperament,  which  is  accompanied  by  neither  fever,  paralysis  nor  contraction,  snch 
as  occurs  in  ii^juries  of  the  nervous  system,  is  characterized  by  permanent  excitement 
of  the  brain,  the  senses  and  reflex  actions.  Commencing  in  the  child  even  in  early 
in&ncy,  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  development  of  sclerosis,  meningitis  or  epilepsy. 
When  it  seizes  the  infant,  this  unhealthy  irritation  makes  it  excitable  to  all  sensations ; 
noise  and  light  agitate  it  to  a  supreme  degree ;  the  sleep  is  light  and  frequently  inter- 
rupted ;  the  appetite  is  cf^ridous ;  the  development  slow  and  irregular,  and  reflex 
actions  are  exaggerated  to  the  point  of  vomiting,  of  subsultus,  of  eclamptic  convulsions. 
These  reflex  actions  are  produced  by  the  slightest  exciting  causes.  The  intelligence 
seems  active,  and  in  infants  of  six  months  the  &oe  has  the  expresrion  of  smtiments 
beyond  its  age,  but  without  coordination.    In  short,  endowed  sometimes  with  an 
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alarming  precocity,  the  excited  infant  tries  to  ezpre^a  ita  fear,  its  joy,  its  affection,  and 
its  endeavor  is  attended  by  perpetual  movement.  The  body  and  limbs  are  agitated 
without  ceasing,  not  allowing  the  infant  the  rest  and  calmness  which  characterize  the 
healthy  eqailibriom  of  the  new-bom.  It  seems  a  prey  to  extreme  and  constant  excite- 
ment, and  suffers  reflex  action  ont  of  proportion  to  the  apparent  cause  producing  it. 

When  the  child  has  passed  beyond  the  second  or  third  year,  it  is  more  easy  to 
analyze  these  strange  phenomena,  which  i^e  laity  generally  attribute  to  a  special  origin 
(origine  privil4gi6e)  or  to  dental  irritation.  The  child  moves  without  respite  in  sleep ; 
the  look  is  inquiet,  the  countenance  indifferent.  It  is  eager  to  investigate  the  objects 
which  it  has  already  handled,  and  views  them  with  a  sort  of  curiosity,  but  forgets  their 
characters  in  the  instant  that  it  seeks  for  something  new.  The  memory  is  almost  nil, 
the  language  discordant,  the  character  irritable,  and  the  intelligence,  which  seems  bright 
in  certain  directions,  is  capable  neither  of  application  nor  development.  Even  when 
it  manifests  itself  by  undeniable  signs,  it  always  has  a  tendency  to  grow  less  by  time. 

This  cerebral  irritation  of  early  life  may  appear  in  the  first  months  of  existence ;  it 
can  also  develop  itself  during  several  years,  with  periods  of  arrest  and  exacerbation, 
and  it  terminates  toward  the  age  of  five  years  in  recovery,  or,  more  often,  b](  cerebral 
sclerosis,  epilepsy  or  meningitis.  Heredity,  alcoholism  and  syphilis  of  parents  are  the 
most  common  causes.  I  possess  on  this  point  statistics  absolutely  certain ;  but  there  is 
another  cause,  entirely  recent,  entirely  cotemporaneous  with  the  child,  which  I  desire 
to  notice.  It  is  the  deplorable  management  of  children  at  the  breast.  Instead  of 
leaving  them  in  the  quietude  of  the  nursery,  they  are  distracted  and  excited  by  loud 
noises,  as  singing,  bright  lights,  and  sometimes  by  exciting  drinks,  as  tea,  coffee  and 
spirits,  administered  undiluted  or  mixed  with  the  milk  of  the  nurse.  The  feverish 
excitement  which  surrounds  the  cradle  of  the  infant  in  modem  society  refiects  itself  in 
the  cerebral  cellB,  produces  a  continuous  vibration,  and  causes  an  unhealthy  disturb- 
ance, which,  in  the  end,  is  with  difficulty  overcome.  The  physician  has  much  to  do 
when  he  endeavors  to  oppose  these  deplorable  practices.  His  efforts  are  opposed  to 
habits  contracted  during  the  life-work  of  the  nurse.  It  is  his  duty,  nevertheless,  to 
secure  a  special  and  strict  hygiene  and  a  treatment  anti-nervous.  From  the  first  symp- 
toms it  is  necessary  to  endeavor  to  suppress  all  the  sources  of  excitement — ^noise,  light, 
j&mily  gathering?  and  stimulating  nutriment.  Life  in  the  open  air,  at  a  distance  fh>m 
the  great  cities,  at  the  seashore,  contributes  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  irritated  brain. 
To  this  treatment  may  be  added  the  use  of  bromides,  in  the  dose  of  10  to  15  centi- 
grammes (1^  to  2^  grains)  for  a  child  under  one  year,  30  centigrammes  (4}  grains)  for 
a  child  of  one  year,  and  60  centigrammes  (9  grains)  for  a  child  between  the  ages  of 
one  and  two  years.  For  children  above  this  age  we  may  prescribe  a  gramme  (15  grains) 
or  more,  on  condition  always  that  the  medicine  be  suspended  after  three  days,  to  be 
resumed  three  days  subsequently. 

Thanks  to  this  hygiene  and  to  the  bromide  treatment,  aided  by  laxatives,  we  are 
enabled,  sometimes,  to  check  the  dangerous  predisposition  to  contract  the  neuroses  and 
cerebral  lesions. 

To  recapitulate :  my  object  has  been  to  show  that  there  exists  in  the  child,  and  even 
in  the  infant  at  the  breast,  a  nervous  state,  which  precedes  anatomical  alterations  in 
the  nervous  system,  and  which  can  often  be  attributed  to  heredity,  alcoholism  or  to 
syphilis,  but  which  may  also  originate  in  the  mode  of  life  of  modem  society  and  in  din- 
regard  of  the  most  elementary  laws  relating  to  the  nutrition  of  the  infant,  whose  normal 
development  requires  quietude  and  the  absence  of  excitement  of  the  brain,  the  senses  and 

the  general  nervous  system. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Charlton,  of  Indiana,  said : — Although  agreeing  with  the  opinion 
of  the  distinguished  French  physician  whose  paper  we  have  listened  to,  that  cerebral 
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irritation  in  the  infant  may  result  fix)m  heredity,  particularly  from  alcoholism  or 
syphilis  in  the  parent,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  anti-hygienic  conditions  which  sur- 
round the  child  are  the  common  exciting  causes.  An  indigestible  and  irritatmg  diet, 
prolonged  atmospheric  heat,  noise  and  excitement,  the  lack  of  sufficient  sleep,  may 
be  mentioned  among  the  causes  which  disturb  the  nervous  system  and  produce  cere- 
bral irritation,  even  when  there  is  no  history  of  syphilis  or  alcoholism  in  the  parents. 
According  to  my  observations,  cerebral  irritation  of  the  infant  is  more  common  in 
midsummer,  when  the  air  is  impure  from  the  presence  of  marsh  miasm  and  noxious 
vapors,  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 

Rebiarks  by  the  President.— The  paper  by  M.  Simon,  to  which  we  have 
listened,  relates  to  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  one  which  is  not  understood  by 
a  large  proportion  of  experienced  physicians.  That  the  state  which  the  writer  desig- 
nates cerebral  irritation  is  common  in  the  infant  all  will  admit  Fretftd,  wakeftil 
infants,  with  limbs  constantly  in  motion  when  not  asleep,  tremulous  and  excited  l^ 
sudden  noises  or  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  having  sudden  jerking  or  twitching  of 
the  musdes,  premonitory  of  eclampsia,  frt)m  slight  causes — such  infants  are  often  met 
in  the  American  household.  Frequently,  indeed,  in  such  infants  eclampsia  occurs 
from  slight  exciting  causes.  The  old  explanation  of  the  etiology  of  these  nervous 
symptoms,  that  they  are  due  to  dentition  or  the  presence  of  worms,  though  it  may 
satisfy  the  mother  or  nurse,  has  been  long  discarded  by  intelHgent  physicians.  The 
gum  lancet  and  vermifriges  do  harm  to  the  great  msyority  of  these  infants,  increasing 
the  cerebral  excitement,  and  they  are  no  longer  employed  by  intelligent  physicians. 
I  accept  M.  Simon's  opinion,  that  the  cause  of  the  cerebral  irritation  may  be  inherited. 
I  think  that  it  may  sometimes  be  traced  back  to  alcoholism,  syphiUs,  privations, 
great  mental  worriment  or  excitement,  or  irregularities  in  the  parents;  but  more 
frequently  the  cause  of  the  cerebral  excitement  exists  in  the  present  bad  management 
of  the  infant.  The  habits  of  modem  society  interfere  with  the  necessaiy  quietude 
of  the  nursery,  and  irregularities  in  the  nursing  or  feeding  or  sleep  are  quite  sufficient 
to  cause  cerebral  irritation  in  the  delicate  organism  of  the  infant 

The  fact,  mentioned  by  M.  Simon,  that  cerebral  irritation  in  the  infant,  attended 
at  first  by  no  structural  lesions,  may,  if  it  continue,  end  in  grave  central  disease,  as 
sclerosis  or  meningitis,  should  be  known  in  every  household.  For  many  years,  when 
called  to  a  patient  exhibiting  the  symptoms  so  clearly  and  forcibly  described  by  M. 
Simon,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  one  of  the  bromides,  usually  that  of 
potassium,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  averted  many  times,  by  the  use  of  this  agent, 
eclampsia,  if  not  more  serious  disease.  In  all  those  cases  of  cerebral  excitement  or 
irritation,  the  bromide,  with  hygienic  measures,  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  sovereign 
remedy.  It  will  relieve  cerebral  irritation,  when  not  dependent  on  organic  disease, 
as  quickly  and  surely  as  quinine  relieves  the  diseases  due  to  marsh  miasm,  but  it  is 
occasionally  best  to  use,  in  addition,  cool  lotions  to  the  head  and  a  warm  foot  bath. 
It  has  been  my  practice  to  prescribe  two  to  three  grains  of  the  bromide  of  potassium 
to  an  infant  of  six  months,  and  four  grains  to  one  of  twelve  months,  every  two  to 
four  hours,  until  the  symptoms  abated.  The  larger  dose  employed  by  M.  Simon  is 
to  be  noted,  but  I  presume  he  does  not  administer  it  so  often.  His  recommendation 
to  employ  it  in  periods  of  three  days,  with  intervals  of  three  days,  is,  I  presume,  to 
avoid  bromism.  If  the  views  expressed  by  M.  Simon  were  widely  disseminated,  and 
the  measures  recommended  by  him  generally  followed,  the  nervous  diseases  in  early 
life  would  certainly  be  less  frequent 
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LA  DILATATION  PRl^PUTIALE.    LIGNIPUNCTURE  DES 
AMYGDALES. 

PREPUTIAL  DILATATION.    IGNIPUNCTURE  OF  THE  TONSILS. 
DIB  DEHNUNQ  DER  VORHAUT.     DIE  IGNIPUNKTUR  DER  MANDELN. 

PAR  LE  DOCTEUR  DE  SAINT-GERMAIN. 
Chirnrgien  de  rH6pital  des  EntAnU,  Paria,  France. 

Si  Ton  doit  acooider  un  grand  m6rite  an  chimigien  qni  invente  nne  op^raHon,  on 
ne  fianiait  reftiaer  nn  tr^petit  m^rite  k  oelni  qni  en  snpprime  denx  dn  mannel  chimigi- 
cal  ponr  lenr  snbstitnerdenx  pioc6d68  moins  dangerenz,  tont  anasi  sClrs  et  d'nne  ex^cn- 
Hon  pins  facile. 

C'est  k  ce  titre  qne  j'ai  Thonnenr  de  presenter  an  Congr^  Pezpos^  de  ma  pratiqne 
I>oiiT  ce  qni  toncbe  k  la  dilatation  pr6pntiale  et  k  Pignipnnctnre  des  amygdales. 

La  drooncision  m'ayant  parfois  donn6  des  accidents  tels  qne  h^morrhagie  difficile  k 
arrdter,  gangrene  partielle,  diphth^iie  de  la  plaie,  yy  ai  k  pen  prts  oompl^tement 
Tenoned,  et  la  i^serve  ponr  les  cas  vie  la  dilatation  est  impraticable,  (ces  cas  sont  dans  la 
proportion  de  nn  snr  300.) 

Je  n'emploie  qne  la  dilatation.  Gette  operation  imagin6e  par  N61aton,  reprise  depnis 
par  la  plnpart  des  chimrgiens  oonsiste  dans  Pintrodnction,  dans  Torifice  pr6pntial 
d'nne  dilatation  k  denx,  et  non  k  trois  bnmches  oomme  le  pratiqnait  N^laton,  et  dans  la 
divulsion  gradnelle  lente  de  Porifice. 

Cette  operation  qni  se  complete  par  le  d6collement  des  adh^rences  k  Paide  de  la 
sonde  canel6e  et  par  le  massage  qnotidien  obtenn  par  le  d^calottement  dn  gland  et  son 
recalottement  m'a  donn6  les  r^snltats  les  plus  satisfaisants  et  les  pins  durables.  Quant 
k  IMgnipnnctnre  des  amygdales,  elle  est  destin^e  k  remplacer  avec  avantage  Pamygda- 
lotomie.  Oes  accidents  de  Pamygdalotomie  penvent  6tre  mortels,  et  ponr  ne  dter  qne 
I'h^morrhagie  incoerdble,  Penvahissement  de  la  plaie  par  la  diphth^iie,  on  voit  qne 
cette  op^tion  n'est  pas  anssi  anodine  qn'on  ponmdt  le  croire. 

EZrisbaber  avait  d^^  essay^  de  Ini  snbstitner  la  cauterisation  k  Paide  dn  thermo- 
cant^re ;  mais  son  mode  de  proc6d6  tont  snperfidel  ^temisait,  ponr  ainsi  dire,  la  dnr6e 
dn  traitement. 

Anssi,  ai-je  imaging  d'introdnire  k  Paide  dn  bullion  de  Smith  modifi6,  le  thermo- 
cant^re  en  forme  de  chrochet  pointn,  et  Penfermant  dans  cbaqne  tonsille  k  nn  centi- 
metre environ. 

CSette  operation  r6p6t6e  tons  les  bnit  Jours,  comprend  de  denx  k  quatre  stances ;  an 
bont  de  ce  temps  on  voit  les  tonsilles  6vid6es,  ratatin^  ne  pins  presenter  qn'nn  petit 
moignon  insignifiant.  Je  n'ai  jamais  en  d'acddents  par  ce  proc6d6,  et  je  ne  compte 
qne  dee  sncc^  Si,  en  consequence,  on  consid^re  la  frequence  des  deux  operations  sns- 
dites,  ainsi  que  le  nombre  de  gnerisons  obtennes,  sans  qne  le  malade  ait  conm  le 
moindre  danger,  on  est  en  droit  de  se  demander  si  la  double  substitution  adoptee  n'est 
pas  nn  progr^  chimigical  appreciable. 
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[Abstract.] 
PREPUTIAL  DILATATION.    IGNIPUNCTURE  OF  THE  TONSII& 

BT  DOCTOR  DB  SAIMT-OERMAIN, 
8oif«oii  to  the  Hdpital  det  Enlknts,  Ptula,  France. 

Since  we  accord  great  merit  to  a  soigeon  who  invents  an  operation,  we  caimot  reAm 
a  little  merit  to  him  who  snbetitates  for  two  sniglcal  operations,  two  methods  of  tnat> 
ment  less  dangeroos,  qoite  as  sore,  and  more  easy  of  performance. 

In  virtae  of  this  right,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Congress  an  aoooont  of 
my  practice  relating  to  j^putial  dilatation,  and  igniponctore  of  the  tonsila. 

PREPUTIAL  DILATATIOK. 

Since  circumcision  is  sometimes  followed  hy  accidents,  such  as  hemorrhage,  diffi- 
colt  to  control,  partial  gangrene,  diphtheria  of  the  woond,  I  have  almost  entirely  given 
it  ap,  and  reserve  it  for  those  cases  in  which  dilatation  is  impracticable  (these  cases 
are  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  300). 

I  employ  only  dilatation.  This  operation,  devised  by  N^laton,  and  since  adopted 
by  the  minority  of  surgeons,  consists  in  the  introduction  into  the  preputial  orifice  of  a 
dilator  of  two  branches,  and  not  three,  as  practiced  by  N^laton,  and  in  the  gradoal  and 
slow  dilatation  of  the  orifice. 

This  operation,  which  is  completed  by  separating  the  adhesions  by  the  aid  of  a 
grooved  director,  and  by  daily  movementof  the  prepuce,  by  which  the  glans  is  alternately 
nncoYered  and  covered,  has  given  me  the  most  satis&ctoiy  and  durable  results. 

lONIPUNCTURB  OF  THE  TON8IL& 

As  to  ignipuncture  of  the  tonsils,  it  is  destined  to  replace  with  advantage  tonsiV 
lotomy.  The  accidents  of  tonsillotomy  may  be  fatal.  Not  to  cite  uncontrollable  hemor^ 
rhage,  the  occasional  invasion  of  the  wound  by  diphtheria  makes  it  clear  that  the 
operation  is  not  so  harmless  as  we  may  have  thought. 

Krishaber  had  already  endeavored  to  substitute  in  place  of  this  operation  cauter- 
isation by  the  aid  of  the  thermo-cautery,  but  his  mode  of  proceeding,  too  superfi- 
cial, rendered  his  treatment,  so  to  speak,  perpetual.  Therefore,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
introduce,  by  the  aid  of  the  modified  Smith's  gag,  the  thermo-cautery  in  the  shape  of 
a  pointed  hook,  and  thrust  into  each  tonsil  to  the  depth  of  about  a  centimetre. 

This  operation,  repeated  every  eight  days,  requires  from  two  to  four  sittings.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  tonsil  will  be  found  evacuated  and  shriveled  up,  presenting 
only  a  little  insignificant  stump.  I  have  never  had  any  accident  fh>m  this  process,  and 
I  only  enumerate  successes. 

If^  consequently,  one  considers  the  firequency  of  the  two  operations  mentioned 
above,  and  also  the  number  of  cures  obtained,  without  the  patient  incurring  the  slightest 
danger,  he  has  the  right  to  ask  if  the  double  substitution  adopted  is  not  an  tqipredable 
8uigi<^  improvement. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rb^iarks  Br  THE  President. — Of  two  operations  for  the  relief  of  the  same 
ailment,  the  one  that  is  attended  with  less  pain,  less  mutilation  of  parts,  less  liability  to 
•oddentsor  oompUcations  is,  of  course,  to  he  preferred  if  the  result  be  equally  good. 
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Hut  circomdaion  has  resulted  disastrously  in  not  a  few  instances  is  well  known. 
Ordinarily  a  simple  and  safe  operation,  it  may  result  badly  through  carelessness  or 
tmtoward  cireumstanoes.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  British  Medical  Jaarrud^  Mr. 
Phillips  states  that  a  child  of  thirteen  months  was  circumcised  ;  the  same  instru- 
ments being  used  that  were  employed  a  few  hours  previously  for  tracheotomy  in  a 
ease  of  diphtheritic  croup.  Four  days  later  the  pseudo-membrane  appeared 
upon  the  prepuce,  producing  much  infiltration  and  oedema,  and  retention  of  urine. 
In  the  lirerpool  MecL-CMr.  Jour,,  Januaiy,  1887,  Dr.  E.  Zula  Greves  relates  that 
a  boy,  who  had  been  circumcised  for  phimosis,  was  admitted  into  the  Liverpool 
lofinuaiy  with  an  unhealthy-looking  prepuce  that  had  not  healed  after  the  opera- 
tioD.  Weak  and  anaemic  at  the  time  of  admission,  he  continued  to  sink,  and  died  of 
oaxdiac  fiulure.  The  wound  and  subjacent  tissues  were  infiltrated  with  micrococci, 
fike  those  in  the  phaiyngeal  pseudo-membrane.  The  fact  that  hemorrhage,  diph- 
theiia,  and  other  forms  of  blood  contamination,  may  result  from  circumcision,  even 
if  it  be  through  carelessness,  constitutes  an  argument  against  the  operation,  as  Saint- 
Gennain  has  said.  An  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  phimosis,  without  which 
it  is  incomplete  and  unsuccessftd,  b  the  removal  of  the  preputial  mucous  mem- 
brane from  the  surfiuse  of  the  glans,  and  the  washing  away  of  the  smegma,  which, 
acting  us  a  foreign  substance,  produces  a  low  grade  of  inflammation,  a  balanitis. 
The  ronoval  of  this  smegma  and  inflammadon  is  essential  to  recovery,  and,  accord- 
ing to  my  observations,  the  agglutinated  mucous  surfaces  can  be  more  readily  sepa- 
rated if  the  foreskin  remain  attached  to  the  mucous  layer  underneath;  in  other 
words,  if  dilatation  be  practiced  rather  than  circumdsion. 

The  foreskin  in  its  normal  state  b  very  distensible.  It  can  be  slowly' stretched  at 
one  or  two  sttings,  so  as  to  slip  over  the  glans,  even  when  the  orifice  was  previously  a 
pinhole.  Saint-Germain  says  that  circumcision  is  not  required  for  phimosis  in  more 
than  one  case  in  three  hundred;  dilatation  being  employed  instead.  Our  ezperi- 
enoes  in  the  Outnloor  Department  at  Bellevue  correspond  with  his,  although  we 
have  not  preserved  statistica  I  have  employed  for  dilating  the  prepuce,  with  the 
best  results,  the  long,  slender  forceps  used  for  removing  foreign  substances  from  the 
etf  .  When  dosed,  these  forceps  are  blunt-pointed  and  scarcely  larger  than  a  probe. 
The  foieskin  being  drawn  forward  from  the  glans  and  the  point  of  the  forceps 
pressed  into  the  orifice,  and  the  child  firmly  held  in  a  horizontal  position,  dilatation  can 
be  aooomplished  in  a  few  minutes,  without  apparently  much  pain,  by  gradually  and 
dowly  separating  the  blades.  When  the  dilatation  is  sufficient,  the  next  step  is  the 
retraction  of  the  prepuce,  which  can  be  best  aocompUshed  by  the  fingers,  dry,  not 
oiled ;  but  the  two  preputial  surfaces  are  so  agglutinated  that  I  have  in  most  instances 
employed  a  probe,  grooved  director,  or  similar  instrument,  to  facilitate  their  separation. 
Dr.  Holgate,  sixteen  years  physician  to  the  class  of  children's  diseases  in  the 
Outdoor  Department  at  Bellevue,  states  that  he  has  treated  hundreds  of  children 
with  narrow  prepuce  and  preputial  adhesions,  in  which  sjrmptoms  were  so  pro- 
wmnoed  that  surgical  interference  was  required,  and  in  no  instance  has  he  found  it 
neoessaiy  to  circumdse  or  use  the  knife,  even  when  the  entire  prepuce  was  adherent. 
He  uses  no  instrument  but  the  probe.  The  patient  being  firmly  held  in  a  reclining 
position,  the  prepuce  is  pressed  backward  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  each  hand 
nnUl  the  glans  begins  to  protrude.  The  adhesions  are  then  separated  by  the  blunt 
end  of  an  ordinaiy  silver  probe,  which  is  carried  in  a  circular  direction  around  the 
giina.  By  the  backward  pressure  of  the  foreskin  the  glans  protrudes  more  and  more 
iod  is  soon  uncovered.  The  parts  are  then  oiled,  the  smegma  removed,  and  the 
fcmkm  retomed.    Every  day  or  second  day  during  the  ensuing  week  the  glans  ift 
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unooTered,  oiled,  and  the  foreskin  replaced.  The  first  operation,  Dr.  Hdgate  says;, 
does  not  occupy  more  than  three  minutes.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  children's 
class  in  the  out-door  department  pursued  essentially  the  same  treatment  of  phimosis 
as  that  recommended  hy  Saint-Germain. 

Br.  A.  D.  Rockwell,  of  New  York,  the  celebrated  electio-therapeatist,  has 
kindly  consented  to  add  the  following  remarks  on  Saint-Germain*  s  paper  relatang  to 
ignipuncture  of  the  tonsils: — 

The  author's  description  of  his  method  of  ignipuncture  of  the  tonsils  is  too 
brief  and  vague  to  render  possible  any  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  subject. 

I  take  it,  however,  that  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  the  two 
hooks  (platinum,  of  course,  although  the  kind  is  not  mentioned),  after  having  been 
thrust  into  both  tonsils,  are  attached  to  a  galvano-cautery  apparatus,  and  then  heated 
to  a  white  heat  From  personal  experience  I  cannot  speak  of  this  method  in  its 
appUcation  to  the  tonsils,  but  only  as  I  have  attempted  it  in  small  external  growths, 
and  from  the  common  knowledge  that  we  all  possess  as  to  the  destructive  powers  of 
heat  Its  action  upon  these  various  external  growths,  vascular  and  non-vascular,  in 
causing  them  to  wither  and  shrivel  away,  renders  the  statement  of  Saint-G^ennain 
in  regard  to  its  effects  upon  enlarged  tonsils  sufficiently  plausible,  and  coming  from 
such  a  reliable  source,  the  operation  ought  to  be  well  tested.  £spedally  is  tiiis  the 
case  when  we  consider  certain  positive  advantages  that  the  galvano-cautery  posesses 
over  the  knife,  in  that  it  saves  all,  or  nearly  all,  hemorrhage,  leaving  but  little  pain 
afrer  the  operation,  besides  being  less  liable  to  be  followed  by  pyaemia. 

We  might  expect  that  ordinary  electro-puncture  would  prove  of  service  in 
reducing  enlarged  tonsils,  not  only  through  the  actual  disintegration  of  tissue  that 
takes  place,  but  through  that  well-known  process  of  absorption  that  is  set  up  and 
continues  for  a  long  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  electrol3rtic  action.  It  is  doubt- 
fril,  however,  whether  children  could  be  induced  to  tolerate  its  use,  since  it  is  very 
painfril,  and  each  seance  would  have  to  be  five  or  six  minutes  in  duration  in  ord^  to 
obtain  effects. 

Ignipuncture,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost  instantaneous  in  its  action,  and  causes 
much  less  pain. 

If  frirther  experience  is  favorable  to  the  feasibility  of  the  operation  so  fiir  as  it 
relates  to  the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  performed  on  children,  and  its  efficiency 
in  reducing  the  hypertrophied  tonsils,  the  two  advantages  it  possesses  over  tonsillot- 
omy, viz.,  fr-eedom  frt)m  possible  hemorrhage  and  far  better  healing,  are  of  no  small 
importance. 

RsMARKS  BT  Dr.  Robert  Newman. — ^I  have  had  some  experience  in  treating 
enlarged  tonsils  by  thermo-cautery,  and  the  result  has  been  satisfactoiy.  Success  in 
treating  the  hypertrophied  prostate  by  this  agent  led  to  the  belief  that  enlargement 
of  the  tonsil  might  be  reduced  hy  the  same  treatment,  sidce  there  is  similarity  in 
the  structure  of  the  two  organs.  The  approval  of  so  high  an  authority  as  Saint- 
Germain  increases  the  confidence  in  the  operation.  My  experience  has  shown  diat  a 
child  of  a  tender  age  will  go  through  the  operation  without  flinching  and  without 
complaint  of  pain,  and  he  opens  his  mouth  and  submits  to  subsequent  operations 
with  more  confidence  than  at  first 

The  instrument  used  by  me  has  the  shape  of  a  catheter,  of  smooth,  polished  metal, 
with  a  short  curve.  At  the  end  beyond  the  curve  is  a  fenestrum  containing  the 
platinum  wire  to  be  heated.  The  other  straight  end  of  the  instrument,  forming  the 
handle,  contains  two  distinct  metal  pins  for  oonneotion  with  the  electrode  onds  of 
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die  galTano-oauteiy  batteiy.  The  current  breaker  \a  attached  to  the  handle, 
and  hj  preesing  it  down  by  the  finger  electricity  is  evolved  and  the  burner 
instantaneocusly  heated,  giving  a  sadden  light  which  illuminates  the  &uoe8.  A 
white  film  forms  upon  the  tonsil  With  this  superficial  canterization  the  operation 
may  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  days.  In  one  case  I  did  it  on  the  following  day. 
With  the  deeper  cauterisation  performed  by  the  instrument  of  Saint-Germain,  of 
oouise  longer  intervals  between  the  operations  are  required.  The  deeper  and  more 
effectrve  burning  of  the  tonsil  by  Saint-Germain  would  require  intervals  of  a  week. 
This  treatment  diminishes  the  tonsils  until  they  return  to  their  normal  size,  without, 
80  &r  as  I  know,  any  ill  effect  in  any  case  in  which  it  ha^  been  practiced.  My 
experience  leads  me  to  agree  fiilly  with  the  opinion  of  Saint-Germain. 


ON  THE  DELETERIOUS  RESULTS  OF  A  NARROW  PREPUCE  AND 
PREPUTIAL  ADHESIONS. 

SUB  LKS   B&ULTATS    DELfixilRBS    IVUN    PR^SPUCE    ^TROIT    ET    DES    ADH^. 

RENCES  PREPUTIALES. 

DIE  SCHADUCHEK  FOLOEN  EINER  ENOEN  YORHAUT  UND  DER  PRAPUTIALEN 

ADHASIONEN. 

BT  liEWIS  A.  8ATRE,  M.D., 
Profewor  of  OrthoiMBdio  Saigeiy  in  BelleTue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  Tork. 

In  1870  I  pahliahed  my  first  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Ihinsactions  of  the  Amer- 
iiauQ  Medical  Aasociation,  under  the  title  of  '*  Partial  Paralysis  ftom  Reflex  Irritation 
Caused  hy  Oon^^ital  Phimosis  and  Adherent  Prepnce,''  illustrated  by  cases. 

This  paper  produced  a  marked  impression  on  the  profession,  and  was  extensively 
ocMnmented  on  by  various  medical  journals  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

D.  Campbell  Black,  M.D.,  F.R.0J3.,  Edinburgh,  in  his  very  valuable  work  "On  the 
Functional  Diseases  of  the  Renal,  Urinary  and  Reproductive  Organs,''  published  in 
1872,  quotes  very  extensively  from  this  paper,  and  concludes  by  saying,  on  page  213: 
*'  I  offer  no  apology  for  thus  giving  considerable  prominence  to  the  foregoing  cases.  I 
atttch  to  them  immense  importance  as  disclosing,  possibly,  a  frequent  source  of  infan- 
tile pandysis,  and  the  numerous  indications  of  nervods  irritability  in  childhood,  while, 
as  Ceut  as  known  to  me.  Dr.  Sayre's  cases  are  unique  in  medical  literature." 

I,  tiierefore,  feel  that  I  can  justly  claim  to  have  been  the  first  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  this  important  subject.* 

In  1875  I  published  a  more  elaborate  paper  on  the  same  subject  in  the  7)ran8aetion8 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  that  year,  entitled,  **  Spinal  Ansemia,  with 
Partial  Paralysis  and  Want  of  Coiirdination,  from  Irritation  of  the  Genital  Organs.'' 

This  paper  was  also  illustrated  by  a  number  of  cases  which  had  been  relieved  of 

*  I  hare  recently  been  informed  that  Mr.  Stanley  published  on  this  subject  in  the  Medico- 
Ciirvryical  Traiuaetiontf  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  280, 1833.  But  on  referring  to  his  paper  I  find  he  reports 
tome  csMM  of  reJUx  paralysis  from  abscess  of  kidney,  which  had  been  supposed  to  depend  on  dis- 
MM  of  the  rertebras  and  spinal  cord,  but  which  were  found  healthy  on  post-mortem  examination, 
aad  I  find  no  case  reported  from  congenital  phimosis. 
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their  paralysis,  and  Tarions  other  nerrous  symptoms,  indndiiig  want  of  coordinating 
power,  etc.,  by  simply  removing  the  constriction  firom  the  glans  penis,  and  the  retained 
and  concrete  smegma  irom  behind  the  corona,  and  so  arranging  the  prepnoe  that  it  conld 
glide  easily  to  and  fro  over  the  glans  without  any  constriction,  thus  permitting  the 
parts  to  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  thereby  removing  one  great  i9onrce  of  irritation. 

In  this  proper  arrangement  of  the  prepnce,  it  became  necessary  in  some  cases  to  per- 
form drcnmcision,  or  an  actoal  removal  of  a  small  portion  of  the  prepnce,  and  in  some 
cases  to  dissect  it  from  its  attachments  to  the  glans,  which  were  not  simply  by  aggluti- 
nation, which  is  the  normal  condition,  but  the  attachments  were  by  actual  adhesion,  an 
abnormal  condition,  and  entirely  different  from  the  normal  agglutination.  Unless  there 
is  a  great  redundancy  of  the  prepuce  with  constriction  of  the  elongation  there  is  no 
occasion  to  remove  any  of  the  tissue;  but  in  the  great  minority  of  the  cases  the  object 
to  be  obtained  can  be  easily  accomplished  by  simply  passing  a  grooved  director  into  the 
narrow  orifice  of  the  prepuce,  gliding  it  between  it  and  the  glans,  with  the  groove 
toward  the  prepuce,  and  pressing  it  with  the  thumb  and  linger  as  &r  back  as  possible, 
glide  into  the  groove  a  pointed  curved  bistoury,  and  divide  the  contracted  tissue  soffi' 
dently  to  enable  you  to  tear  it  back  and  uncover  the  glans;  then  a  slight  nick  with  the 
scissors  or  bistoury,  through  the  thickened  fold  of  the  edge  of  the  firenum ;  after 
which  you  can,  with  the  thumbs  and  forefingers  of  the  two  hands,  easily  tear  down 
the  irenum  and  other  adhesions  so  as  to  expose  the  entire  glans,  and  in  the  sulcus 
behind  the  corona  will  often  be  found  a  hardened  smegma,  sometimes  containing  chalky 
concretions,  which  have  been  one  of  the  sources  of  the  irritation,  and  which  can 
be  readily  wiped  away;  the  whole  operation  can  thus  be  completed  without  the  sacrifice 
of  any  tissue,  and  with  very  little  loss  of  blood. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  a  stitch  on  either  side  of  the  indsion, 
between  the  integument  and  mucous  membrane;  in  others  no  stitching  is  required;  but 
in  either  case  the  foreskin  is  carried  well  back,  uncovering  the  glans,  and  a  little  styptic 
cotton,  or  a  rag  wet  in  persulphate  of  iron,  is  wound  around  the  wound  and  left  in  situ 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  when  the  wound  will  be  entirely  healed,  and  the  organ  in  a  nor- 
mal condition,  with  the  glans  partially  covered  with  its  prepuce,  but  which  can  be 
easily  uncovered,  as  it  should  be,  and  not  mutilated  and  disfigured,  as  I  have  frequently 
seen  it,  by  a  too  free  removal  of  the  prepuce,  thus  leaving  the  glans  entirely  unpro- 
tected. 

While,  therefore,  I  may  be  responsible  for  bringing  this  subject  so  prominently 
before  the  profession,  I  wish  to  raise  my  voice  in  protest  against  this  unjustifiable  muti- 
lation, as  well  as  against  the  indiscriminate  performance  of  the  operation  in  cases  where 
it  can  be  of  no  avaiL 

This  unnecessary  mutilation  in  some  cases,  and  the  unwise  and  injudicious  promises 
of  great  relief  in  others,  where  it  can  do  no  good,  is  likely  to  bring  the  operation  into 
disrepute,  and  thus  deprive  the  cases  that  might  be  benefited  by  its  performance  of 
receiving  that  relief  which  in  many  cases  it  certainly  will  afford. 

While  some  over-zealous  advocates  have  recommended  and  performed  the  operation 
of  circumcision  in  all  cases  of  infantile  paralysis,  even  those  dependent  on  some  central 
lesion  of  either  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  where  it  can  do  no  good,  others  have  gone  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  deny  the  existence  of  a  paralysis,  or  even  muscular  inoo5r- 
dination  from  reflex  genital  irritation. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  harmonize  these  two  extremes,  and  show  that  there 
are  some  cases  of  very  anomalous  and  extraordinary  nervous  manifestations  entirely 
dependent  upon  some  irritation  of  the  genital  organs,  in  which  an  operation  is  not  only 
justifiable,  but  absolutely  demanded,  and  that  in  many  instances  the  relief  from  all  the 
strange  symptoms  has  not  only  been  immediate,  but  permanent  after  the  operation, 
without  any  other  medical  or  surgical  treatment. 
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While  I  am  oonyinced  that  the  oheervation  jnst  made  is  absolately  correct,  I  am  also 
equally  well  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  relieve  a  nervous  distnrhanoe  by  an  opera- 
tion on  the  genital  organs,  when  the  cause  of  that  nervous  difficulty  was  some  organic 
change  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  would  result  in  no  benefit  whatever,  and  in  such 
cases  an  operation  is  unjustifiable  and  should  be  condemned. 

I  shall  not  in  this  paper  refer  to  any  of  the  numerous  cases  that  have  been  under 
my  own  peroonal  observation  and  treatment  for  the  past  15  years,  although  they  have 
been  numerous  and  many  of  them  exceedingly  interesting,  fhlly  corroborating  all  the 
statements  made  in  my  two  original  papers,  but  I  shall  take  only  a  few  of  the  cases  for 
illustration  firom  the  numerous  reports  that  have  been  made  to  me  by  various  physicians 
and  surgeons  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  thus  showing  that  other  competent 
observers  have  arrived  at  similar  conclusions  with  myself  and  have  had  the  same  satis- 
factory results  in  practice,  when  they  have  operated  upon  properly  selected  cases. 

The  first  case  is  firom  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Jefierson  Medical 
College,  and  is  a  beautiftil  illustration  of  the  rapid  improvement  that  sometimes 

occurs: — 

1113  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  February  7th,  1883. 
Dhar  Satrh: — 

The  case  to  which  Lewii*  heard  me  alladie  in  my  oUnio  last  December,  was  that  of  a  child 
two  years  of  age,  whose  gait  simalated  that  of  locomotor  ataxia,  being  uncertain,  precipitate, 
irregular  and  jerking.  There  was  no  paralysis  of  any  muscles ;  but  the  trouble  seemed  to  be  due 
to  defective  coordinating  power  over  the  muscles.  On  the  second  day  after  removing  a  con- 
tracted and  adherent  prepuce,  the  trouble  had  entirely  disappeared  and  I  found  my  little  patient 
running  about  the  room.    Yours  truly, 

S.  W.  Gross. 

The  following  case  firom  Dr.  A.  B.  Mott,  Jr.,  Resident  Physician  of  Randall's 
Island,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  injurious  efi^ects  upon  the  nervous  system  by 
girdling  or  strangulation  of  the  glans  penis,  and  the  immediate  relief  afibrded  by  the 
removal  of  the  same. 

The  results  are  the  same  upon  the  nervous  system  whether  the  partial  strangulation 
is  from  an  adherent  and  contracted  prepuce,  or  from  a  string  tied  around  the  organ. 

Rahdall's  Island,  January  18th,  1880. 
Dear  Doctor  : — 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  report  of  the  case  of  which  I  spoke  to  yon  on  Friday,  but 
know  it  was  made  in  the  Hospital  Ocwetu  of  January,  1879. 

The  following,  however,  is  an  outline  of  the  history,  taken  from  the  case  book  of  the  Work-      * 
house  Hospital  on  Blackwell's  Island,  of  which  I  was,  at  the  time  House  Physician. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  R.  Morr,  Jr.,  m.d. 

To  LxwiB  A.  Satrr. 

Oabr. — Ino  English,  age  forty-six,  native  of  England,  widower,  olerk ;  admitted  to  Work- 
house Hospital  (B.  I.)  Dec.  33d,  1878.  Patient  had  been  at  work  for  a  week,  as  a  prisoner.  On 
the  3M  was  noticed  to  be  restless  and  uneasy,  and  finally,  in  the  evening,  he  fell  from  his  bunk  in 
a  fit.  During  the  next  forty -eight  hours  he  had  several  (eight  or  nine)  oonvulsions>  and  during 
the  intervals  lay  in  a  semi-comatose  condition,  showing  no  consciousness  except  to  stir  a  limb 
when  pinched.  Pulse  130,  temperature  lOli®,  respiration  18 — swallowed  nothing  and  passed 
fnces  in  bed.  Continued  in  this  condition  to  evening  of  December  25th  (temperature  having 
fkUen  to  100),  when  a  string  was  discovered  passed  twice  around  the  penis  behind  the  corona  and 
tied,  the  long  prepuoe  serving  to  conceal  it  from  observation.  While  not  sufficiently  tight  to 
occlude  the  urethral  canal,  still  a  firm  indurated  band  remained  after  the  string  was  cut,  and  did 
not  disappear  for  four  or  five  days. 

•  My  son,  who  had  been  present  at  his  lecture. 
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Within  one  hour  after  the  Iremoval  of  the  string  the  man  sat  up  and  asked  for  milk,  and  from 
this  time  remained  perfectly  well  (was  under  obseryation  for  three  months). 

He  declared  that  he  remembered  nothing  that  had  taken  place  during  the  past  three  days-^ 
had  never  had  **  fits/'  denied  venereal,  was  moderately  addicted  to  drink,  but  had  led  a  "  virtu- 
ous life  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  two  years  before." 

Though  seemingly  healthy,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  incorruptible  virtue  or  veracity. 

The  following  case  from  Dr.  James  S.  Green,  a  veiy  distingoished  physician  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  is  exceedingly  inteiesting  as  showing  how  rapidly  in  some  instances 
cases  of  almost  complete  paralysis  are  at  once  restored  to  nearly  fall  mnscolar  power. 

342  Union  Ayknub,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

Mr  Deab  Doctor  : — Of  a  number  of  cases  of  reflex  paralysis  upon  which  I  have  operated  and 
performed  circumcision,  I  desire  to  send  you  the  account  of  one  demonstrating  remarkably  the 
rapid  curative  effect  of  the  operation.  Some  time  in  April  last  a  boy,  fourteen  years  of  age,  was 
brought  to  me,  supposed  by  his  fHends  to  be  suffering  from  chorea. 

There  was  intense  hypenesthesia  of  the  skin  of  the  whole  body,  very  marked  want  of  ooSrdi- 
nation  of  motion  in  the  arms  and  hands  and  great  difficulty  in  walking. 

The  youth  was  so  uncertadn  in  his  gait  and  had  fSeJlen  so  frequently,  that  he  was  afraid  to 
attempt  the  act  alone.  He  had  been  suffering  in  this  way  for  three  years,  becoming  gradually 
worse,  and  was  mentally  below  the  average  of  boys  of  his  age. 

Having  taken  medicine  in  large  quantity  and  sugar  of  milk  adulterated  infiniteeimally  for 
a  long  while,  his  attendants  were  surprised,  after  I  examined  his  penis,  with  my  opinion  that 
circumcision  would  cure  him.  The  operation  was  performed  that  afternoon ;  the  next  morning 
the  boy  was  relieved  of  his  hypersssthesia,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  he  recovered  entirely  the  use 
of  his  limbs. 

He  is  now  at  school,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  attend  in  three  years,  and  was  so  altered 
in  appearance  when  I  met  him  on  the  street  last  week  that  I  scarcely  knew  him.  I  have  the 
notes  of  a  number  of  other  similar  cases,  less  striking  in  their  features  and  rapidity  of  core, 
but  all  demonstrating  the  lorrectness  of  the  viewtf  you  hold  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease. 

Very  truly  yours. 
Dr.  Lewis  A.  Satre.  James  S.  Green. 

The  next  case  is  one  of  paralysis,  and  reported  to  me  by  Dr.  Wirthington,  of  Liver- 
more,  Pa. 

PABALYSIS  FBOM  PHIMOSIS. 

LivBRMORE,  Pa.,  Dec  10th,  1881. 

Dr.  Lewis  Satre  : — I  have  often  thought  of  giving  you  the  history  of  a  case  of  paralysis 
from  congenital  phimosis,  being  a  parallel  to  your  "  Pee-Pee  Case  "  (page  14).* 

After  reaching  the  house  I  found  a  beautiful  boy  (except  he  looked  pale  and  worn  out)  of 
whom  it  was  said  he  never  was  sick. 

He  was  three  years  old  and  had  been  paralysed  in  his  lower  extremities  for  six  months  pre> 
vious  to  my  seeing  him.  The  doctor  who  had  attended  him  had  used  all  the  ordinary  drugs 
given  in  such  cases,  and  in  full  accord  with  his  diagnosis.  Meeting  the  father  of  the  boy  one 
day,  he  asked  me  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  cure  of  the  child.  Of  course  he  had  stated  the  fact  of 
his  boy  being  paralysed.  Not  feeling  at  liberty  to  venture  an  (pinion,  I  was  asked  to  see  him. 
The  **  Pee-Pee  Case  "  made  it  an  easy  matter  to  diagnosticate,  and  I  told  the  father,  accordingly,  that 
his  child  could  be  cured,  and  that  he  would  require  no  medicine.  After  the  parents  and  grand- 
mother had  held  their  consultation,  I  was  called  to  take  the  case.  The  next  day,  October  1st, 
1878, 1  operated  on  the  boy,  after  first  putting  him  fully  under  the  influence  of  ether. 

The  prepuce  was  adherent  almost  all  the  way  around  the  glans  penis. 

Behind  the  corona  was  a  solid  cake  of  sebaceous  matter.  I  never  gave  a  single  drop  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  case  made  a  happy  and  rapid  recovery.  Before  the  sore  was  completely  well,  all 
symptoms  of  paralysis  had  disappeared.  I  am  respectfully  yours, 

F.  J.  WiRTHINOTOH,  M.  D. 

*  Referring  to  case  reported  in  my  Lectures  on  Orthopsodic  Surgery. 
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As  I  was  anxious  to  know  the  ultimate  resolt  in  this  case,  I  wrote  to  the  Doctor  in 
about  two  months,  and  received  the  following  reply  : — 

LxTKRHORB,  Pa.,  February,  24th,  1882. 
Dr.  L.  a.  Satre  : — 

Dear  Sir: — I  hayo  giren  you  the  history  of  that  child  so  far  as  I  know,  except  one  fact ;  the' 
father  tells  me  to-day  that  when  the  child  was  bom  he  was  considered  the  biggest  and  finest  boy 
that  had  been  bom  in  the  common ity  for^a  long  time.  At  the  age  of  about  two  years  he  began 
to  be  contrary,  firetfhl  and  peerish,  etc.,  andnirould  fall  down  without  the  slightest  cause.  This  state 
of  things  went  on  for  some  time,  until  an  M.  D.  was  called  in,  who  told  them  their  child  was  para- 
lysed, and  treated  him  with  the  usual  nerve  tonics  and  with  electricity.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  boy  went  steadily  down,  and  the  paralysis  continued  until  I  saw  him,  October  1st,  1878, 
when  he  was  unable  to  walk.  He  was  pale,  lean  and  anaomio.  The  doctor  who  had  examined 
him  could  find  nothing  which  he  thought  caused  the  paralysis.  I  operated  on  this  boy  October 
Ist,  1877,  and  before  the  wound  that  I  had  made  was  healed,  my  little  paralysed  patient  could 
walk.  He  can  walk,  and  has  run  and  jumped  ever  since.  He  is  hearty,  and  is  the  very  picture 
of  health. 

I  believe  he  began  to  improve  as  soon  as  he  was  operated  upon,  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
passed  his  water  in  a  round,  full  stream,  a  thing  he  had  not  done  for  months.  It  dribbled  away, 
while  he  cried  all  the  time. 

He  never  took  a  particle  of  medicine,  and  has  not  to  this  day,  Febmary  24th,  1882.  He  is 
well,  and  has  never  had  a  sign  of  paralysis  since. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

F.  J.  W1RTHINOT05. 

The  following  case  from  Dr.  Leech,  of  Indiana,  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the 
various  nervous  disturbances  that  can  be  caused  by  genliial  irritation,  and  the  imme- 
diate relief  afforded  by  a  proper  operation. 

leech's  case  OF  PHIMOSIS. 

Attica,  Fountain  Co.,  Ind.,  August  31st,  1875. 
Dear  Doctor: — 

I  send  you  the  following  report  of  a  case,  as  you  requested  the  members  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  to  do : — 

Mr.  John  Maguire  and  wife,  of  our  town,  have  but  one  child,  a  boy  of  fourteen  months,  who 
has  been  the  terror  of  all  that  part  of  town  for  six  months,  as  he  cried  constantly,  except  when 
asleep  or  nursed  by  his  mother.  He  would  lay  perfectly  still  and  squall,  not  showing  any  dis- 
position to  sit  up,  nor  did  he  like  to  be  raised  up.  He  was  very  nervous,  and  would  have  times 
when  his  limbs  would  be  rigid.  This  state  of  things  grew  worse  until  Wednesday  last,  August 
25th,  when  the  family  physician  was  called  in,  and  found  the  child  with  fever  and  suffering  from 
great  nervous  excitement.  He  pronounced  it  a  case  of  remittent  fever,  and  gave  medicine 
accordingly,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  the  fever  and  excitement  increased,  and  the  child  had  spasms 
frequently,  and  particularly  when  his  bladder  needed  emptying.  At  that  time  the  child  would 
strain  and  cry,  giving  evidence  of  great  suffering,  and  had  a  tendency  to  prolapse  of  rectum.  It 
would  have  several  spasms  at  these  times,  which  would  come  on  rapidly,  and'  they  grew  mord 
severe  at  each  succeeding  time.  Late  Saturday  night,  August  28th,  in  the  absence  of  the 
family  physician,  I  saw  the  child,  and  found  paralysis  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  not  very 
marked,  but  sufficiently  to  be  easily  diagnosticated,  and  spinal  irritation.  I  at  once  examined 
the  penis,  hoping  to  find  a  case  of  phimosis,  and,  sure  enough,  I  did.  I  had  the  family  physi- 
cian called  as  soon  as  possible,  and  before  leaving  the  house  that  night  I  introduced  a  small 
groove  director  into  the  prepuce  and  laid  it  open  with  a  bistoury.  This  exposed  the  glans  penis 
enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  mu<M>us  membrane,  the  latter  agglutinated  to  the  gland  so  tightly  that  I 
had  to  use  a  sharp  instrument  to  get  under  it,  and  even  after  I  got  a  place  started,  I  could  hardly 
separate  the  two.  I  persevered,  and  finally  exposed  behind  the  corona  glandis  a  roll  of  sebaceous 
matter,  of  a  cheesy  consistence  and  about  the  size  of  a  cotton  shoe  string,  and  extending  almost 
around  the  penis.  I  removed  this,  and  after  making  a  free  incision  of  the  deep  mucous  mem- 
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brane,  I  washed  away  the  remaining  debris  and  applied  water  dreeeings,  and  left  the  ehild  in  a 
few  minutes  almost  asleep,  not  nearly  so  nerrous,  and  seemingly  in  a  eondition  of  general  weO 
feeling.  I  used  no  internal  remedies,  and  now,  three  days  later,  the  child  has  made  marked  im- 
proyementy  and  bids  fair  lo  make  a  rapid  and  complete  reooyery.  The  glans,  while  in  the  grasp 
of  the  macoos  membrane,  was  about  one-third  its  natural  sise,  and  I  think  the  oontraeted  soar 
tissue,  the  result  of  inflammation,  was  the  cause  of  the  whole  troubiC. 

If  you  desire,  will  report  the  progress  of  the  case. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Dr.  L.  a.  Satrb.  T.  F.  Leech,  m.d. 

Attica,  Foumtaiic  Co.,  Ihd.,  December  1st,  1875. 
Dear  Doctor  : — 

The  boy  I  wrote  yon  about  in  August  last  has  remained  perfectly  well  eyer  since  the  opera- 
tion. Has  had  no  spasms  or  other  neryous  disturbance,  and  runs  and  jumps  as  aetiye  as  any  boy 
of  his  age.  Very  truly  yours, 

T.  P.  Lebcr,  M.D.* 

The  following  interesting  case  of  phimosis,  with  reflex  effects,  chorea,  etc,  is  fhmi 
J.  H.  Pooley,  M.D.,  Colombns,  Ohio,  Professor  of  Surgery,  who  writes : — 

Some  years  ago  I  was  consulted  with  regard  to  a  child  about  a  year  old,  who  presented  some 
curious  neryous  symptoms.  He  was  a  large,  finely  deyeloped  boy,  and  until  three  months  or  so 
before  my  seeing  him  had  always  been  in  perfect  health. 

His  condition  was  one  of  localised  chorea,  manifesting  itself  in  constant  eonynlsiye  moye- 
ments  of  the  head.  They  were  nodding,  or  antero-posterior  moyements,  alternating  with  lateral 
or  shaking  and  twisting  motions.  By  the  time  I  saw  the  patient  these  conyulsiye  moyements 
had  become  almost  constant  during  his  waking  hours;  there  was  no  grimace  or  distortion  of  the 
features,  no  choreic  moyements  of  the  extremities;  indeed,  the  whole  affection  consisted  in  the 
nodding  and  shaking  moyements  of  the  head  referred  to.  These  were  almost  incessant,  some- 
times slow  and  almost  rhythmical,  then  for  a  minute  or  two  rapid  and  irregular,  seeming  to 
fatigue  the  little  fellow,  and  accompanied  by  a  fretful,  whimpering  cry.  ^ 

The  child  had  been  subjected  to  a  yariety  of  treatment,  but  without  any  benefit  or  effect  of 
any  kind.    Upon  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  patient  and  his  history  and  antecedents,  I 


*  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Leech  in  July,  when  I  was  preparing  this  paper,  to  learn  the  present  condition 
of  his  patient ;  but  he  did  not  reoeiye  my  letter  in  time,  and  has  just  sent  me  the  following 
letter,  which  seems  of  so  much  importance  that  I  add  it  as  a  footnote. 

Junsoif,  Park  Co.,  Iitdiaha. 
Mr  Dear  Doctor  .— 

Your  letter  of  July  14th  last  is  just  at  hand,  haying  lain  in  the  Attica,  Ind.  P.  0.  all  this 
time.  The  case  of  phimosis  you  refer  to  was  an  interesting  one,  and  the  operation  was  a  grand 
success.  The  boy  is  now  almost  a  man,  and  helping  his  father  in  the  express  ofliee ;  and  his 
father  took  great  pride  in  telling  me  last  summer,  when  I  was  in  Attica,  what  a  noble  felkm  he 
was,  and  how  he  owed  his  life  to  me,  etc 

The  profession  is  under  lasting  obligations  to  you  for  originating  this  proceeding  and  bring- 
ing it  before  the  world  so  prominently.  I  know  you  must  often  feel  disgusted  and  amused  to 
find  how  slow  some  surgeons  are  in  finding  it  out.  My  experience  with  the  operation  would 
make  a  book  worth  reading.  In  the  first  place,  I  used  to  treat  those  cases  as  paralysis  from  den- 
tition, as  Prof.  Oross  taught  me,  and  I  would  apply  the  actual  cautery  to  the  lumbar  region,  etc 
One  case,  Franklin  Robinson,  a  banker's  son  in  Clinton,  Mo.,  had  a  balanitis  come  on,  and  I 
liberated  his  glans  penis,  wiped  out  the  smegma,  and  cured  my  case  of  paralysis  without  know- 
ing why  or  how. 

This  was  in  1808,  and  your  paper  read  at  the  Association  in  1870  was  a  <*  light  from  heayen  ** 
to  me ;  in  fisct,  I  saw  a  great  light ;  and  since  then,  the  case  you  refer  to  is  only  one  of  many. 

Yours  truly. 

To  Dr.  L.  a.  Satre.  T.  F.  Lsbcb,  ujk 
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oonid  not  diaoover  anything  that  seemed  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  case,  except  a  condition  of 
well-marked  phimosis.  Acting  upon  this,  I  immediately  circumcised  him,  and  from  the  very 
day  of  the  operation  the  spasmodic  action  began  to  diminish,  and  in  two  weeks  he  was  entirely 
well,  without  any  other  treatment  of  any  kind.    There  has  been  no  return. 

This  case  was  published  in  the  Toledo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  January,  1883, 
and  copied  in  BraUhwaiie^$  Quarterly  Epitome  of  Medicine  and  Surgery y  Part  xiii,  March, 
1683. 

Some  years  since,  Dr.  W.  R.  McMahon,  of  Huntington,  Indiana,  reported  to  me  two 
cases  of  epilepsy  caused  by  congenital  phimosis,  and  that  he  had  entirely  relieved 
by  operation  As  I  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  disease  had  returned,  I  wrote 
him  again  a  few  months  ago,  and  received  the  following  reply : — 

HujrriHGTON,  Indiana,  July  22d,  1887. 
Prof.  L.  A.  Satbb,  New  York  i— 

Dear  Sir : — In  answer  to  your  letter  concerning  the  cases  of  epilepsy  caused  by  genital  irri- 
tation, and  which  I  relieved  by  operation  on  the  penis,  and  of  which  I  sent  you  a  full  account 
some  years  ago,  I  will  say,  that  they  never  had  an  epileptic  seisure  since  the  adhesions  were 
broken  up.    They  are  now  young  men  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  and  in  good  health. 

I  have  seen  one  other  case  of  congenital  epilepsy  in  a  boy  of  ten  years,  in  which  there  was 
very  firm  preputial  adhesions  and  a  high  grade  of  inflammation  of  the  parts.  I  separated 
the  adhesions  (gave  no  medicine)  six  months  ago,  since  which  time  he  has  not  had  a  single 
convulsion.  Tours  very  respectfully. 

Dr.  W.  R.  McMahon. 

The  following  very  instructive  case  of  convulsion  and  paralysis  from  phimosis  was 
operated  upon  with  perfect  success  by  Dr.  L  D.  Griffith,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  :— 


CONVULSIONS  AND  PARALYSIS  FBOM  PHIMOSIS  CUBED  BY  CIBCUMCISION. 

Case. — In  1883  I  received  a  letter  horn,  a  very  intolligent  gentleman  of  Missouri, 
fh>m  which  I  make  the  following  extract: — 

Our  little  boy  is  now  two  years  and  eight  months  old ;  is  a  very  large  and  ftilly  developed 
child,  with  large  head,  but  well  formed;  general  h«alth  good;  he  is  fat  aad  full  of  life.  About 
the  middle  of  June,  1882,  one  night,  when  he  was  put  to  bed,  we  noticed  he  had  a  high  fever, 
which  we  thought  was  the  result  of  a  couple  of  insect  bites  on  each  foot,  which  caused  the  feet  and 
legs  to  be  considerably  inflamed.  About  11  o'clock  he  was  taken  with  a  very  hard  convulsion, 
which  lasted  for  thirty  minutes  or  more ;  we  sent  for  our  physician,  and  he  thought  the  convul- 
sion was  caused  by  a  high  state  of  nervous  excitement  (his  nervous  system  being  very  highly 
developed) ;  for  four  or  five  days  the  convulsions  continued  at  intervals,  having  from  three  to 
six  a  day,  after  which  he  seemed  perfectly  well,  until  December  2d,  1882,  when  again,  after  a 
high  fever,  convulsions  followed,  but  only  had  two,  and  was  perfectly  well  again  until  February, 
1883,  when  he  .was  again  taken  with  convulsions,  which  continued  for  a  week  or  more,  at  longer 
or  shorter  intervals.  During  this  spell  we  had  several  physicians  to  see  him,  but  could  make  no 
satisfactory  diagnosis.  They  all  thought  he  had  too  much  brain,  and  it  might  be  the  result  of 
some  nervous  derangement.  All  trouble,  however,  again  passed  off,  and  he  was  seemingly  per- 
fectly well  during  the  daytime  (and  right  here  I  will  say  that  he  has  always  been  exceedingly 
reatlesa  at  night),  until  in  August,  when  he  was  again  taken  with  convulsions  (this  time  he  had 
no  preceding  fever),  which  continued  for  several  days.  Our  physician  said  the  convulsions  were 
the  result  of  malarial  poison,  and  put  him  on  heroic  doses  of  quinine,  giving  five-grain  doses 
every  three  hours  for  a  week.  During  this  spell  a  new  symptom  manifested  itself,  viz. :  paraly- 
sis of  the  hips  and  legs,  rendering  him  unable  to  walk  at  all.  The  convulsions  continued  to  come 
on  at  shorter  and  shorter  intervals.  Now,  Doctor,  I  will,  as  nearly  as  I  am  able,  describe  the 
spasms:  They  have  been  variable,  but  mainly  a  jerking  of  the  muscles;  sometimes  the  face  bos 
gotten  dark ;  he  has  never  foamed  at  the  mouth ;  breathing  Ubored,  pupil  of  the  eye  dilated. 
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though  the  eye  was  fixed,  and  usually  the  spasm  would  pass  off  with  a  orj,  as  if  in  pain,  but 
often  would  pass  off  without  any  stupor,  though  sometimes  he  has  gone  to  sleep  just  alter  a  spaam. 
He  sometimes  would  fall  backward,  and  often  fall  over  on  his  face.  Spasms  have  not  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  shriek,  as  a  rule,  though  sometimes  he  has  cried  out  just  as  a  spasm  came  on.  He  does 
not  bite  his  tongue,  as  a  rule,  though  he  did  it  once.  Can  anything  be  done  to  relieye  this  ter- 
rible cloud  hanging  like  a  pall  over  us  ?  ^ 

Let  us  hear  immediately,  and,  if  necessary,  will  bring  him  to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
With  much  respect,  I  am,  in  suspense,  most  truly  yours, 

Geo.  W.  Hallowat. 

I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Halloway,  reqaesting  him  to  ask  his  physician  to  care- 
fully examine  the  child's  genitals,  and  if  he  found  phimosis,  to  circumcise  him  at  onoe. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  &ther  a  few  months  after,  stating  that  Dr.  Griffith,  of 
Kansas  City,  had  circumcised  his  boy,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  He  had 
entirely  recovered  &om  his  paralysis,  and  had  had  only  one  convulsion  since  the 
operation,  which  the  father  thought  was  caused  by  indigestion.  As  I  was  anxious  to 
know  the  permanency  of  the  cure,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Halloway  a  few  weeks  since,  and  in 
response  received  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  L.  D.  Griffith,  of  Kansas  City: — 

Kansas  Gitt,  Mo.,  July  29th,  1887. 
Dr.  L.  a.  Satrb  : — 

Dear  Doctor, — Mr.  Halloway  was  in  to  see  me,  and  asked  that  I  should  write  to  you  something 
of  the  history  of  his  little  boy  from  the  time  of  the  operation  for  phimosis.  He,  at  the  time  I 
saw  him  first,  was,  I  think,  the  most  intensely  nervous  and  restless  young  one  I  ever  saw. 

The  least  noise  was  most  distressingly  startling  to  him,  almost  causing  convulsions;  these  last 
had  become  so  frequent  that  his  facial  expression  had  become  noticeably  changed,  and  his  mother 
seemed  to  be  distressed  whenever  she  looked  at  him.  The  day  I  operated  (to  give  yon  an  idea  of 
the  frequency)  he  had  fifteen,  and  this  was  not  unusual  at  all,  as,  whenever  the  least  drop  of 
urine  would  attempt  to  pass,  priapism  would  immediately  set  up  and  a  convulsion  follow.  Frooi 
the  moment  of  the  operation  (and,  by  the  way,  the  foreskin  was  adherent  all  around,  and  a  large 
roll  of  caseous  matter  just  back  of  the  corona)  his  convulsion  ceased  and  he  has  had  none  since, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  and  this  fh)m  eating  half  of  a  watermelon,  or  something  which  over- 
loaded his  stomach.  Now,  his  expression  has  changed  and  with  it  his  entire  disposition.  He 
recovered  fh>m  his  paralysis  almost  immediately  after  the  operation. 

I  was  called,  not  long  since,  to  a  neighboring  town  to  see  a  little  one  with  hip-joint  dlsetse, 
and  with  the  opening  up  of  the  foreskin  and  dissecting  it  from  the  head  of  the  penis,  I  removed 
the  extension  from  the  limb  and  the  joint  disease  (?)  disappeared.  Beside  these,  I  have  seen  ten 
other  children  suffering  fh>m  convulsions  relieved  after  I  operated. 

Tours  truly, 

J.  D.  Orifpith. 

The  following  letter  explains  itself: — 

MoBiLK,  Ala.,  106  St.  Francis  St.,  May  29th,  1887. 
Prop.  Louis  A.  Savre,  m .d.,  285  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York : — 

Dear  Doctor. — Having  read  with  much  interest  some  articles  of  yours  on  reflex  irritation,  and 
one  article  on  "  Spinal  AnsBmia,  with  Partial  Paralysis  and  Want  of  Coordination,  from  Irritation 
of  the  Genital  Organs,"  permit  me  to  thank  yon  for  this  valuable  contribution  to  our  profession, 
and  to  ask  your  views  as  to  my  diagnosis  and  my  proposed  treatment  of  a  case  met  with  to-day 
in  my  practice. 

W.  E — r~~~^>  male,  white,  aged  six  years,  parentage  good ;  very  sallow,  with  black  eyes  and 
dark  hair;  head  large,  good  intellect;  teeth  decayed;  lower  extremities  atrophied ;  feet  inverted, 
the  right  more  than  left;  too  much  bending  of  knees  backward  when  standing ;  the  feet  can  be 
easily  abducted  to  normal  position,  and  if  done  with  child  standing,  will  remain  by  weight  of 
body  ;  can  only  walk  short  distance  without  falling ;  when  walking,  the  feet  are  turned  inward, 
the  knees  project  forward  and  inward  so  as  nearly  to  touch,  with  legs  divergent;  the  gait  unsteady 
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and  inability  to  moye  in  a  straight  line.  Penis  yexy  small,  not  larger  than  a  child  six  months 
old,  prepuce  long,  with  orifice  so  small  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  silver  probe  of  pocket  case,  and  pre- 
ternatural redness  of  same.  Frequent  priapism,  which  has  been  observed  since  one  year  old ; 
only  partial  control  of  sphincter  ani ;  in  other  words,  is  not  able  to  resist  evacuation  of  rectum  for 
a  minute  when  nature  calls.  This  the  mother  has  noticed  **  ever  since  child  commenced  sitting 
up."  The  height  of  child  is  three  feet  four  inches.  In  catechising  the  mother,  she  says :  At 
birth  the  ohiltf  was  large  and  well-developed ;  wh^n  about  nine  or  ten  months  old  a  weakness  of 
neok  was  noticed,  and  he  was  not  able  to  sit  alone  until  eleven  months  old ;  after  he  learned  to 
crawl,  he  continued  to  do  so  until  three  years  old,  when  he  was  first  able  to  stand  alone  ,*  was  four 
years  old  before  he  walked  any.  The  atrophy  of  lower  limbs  first  attracted  attention  in  his 
efforts  to  walk.  Appetite  "  not  very  good,"  very  few  things  agree  with  him.  Is  this  a  case  of 
"  spinal  ansBmia  with  partial  paralysis  and  want  of  coordination,  from  irritation  of  penis '? 
Such  is  my  diagnosis.  The  treatment  proposed— circumcision,  nutritious  diet,  electricity,  strych- 
nia, cod-liver  oil,  friction,  phosphorus,  and,  in  short,  assist  nature  to  build  up ;  an  instrument  to 
keep  limbs  in  place  while  walking.  Now,  my  dear  Doctor,  you  have  my  case  ,*  I  would  send  him 
to  yon,  but  the  parents  are  not  pecuniarily  able  to  visit  New  York,  and  hence  my  letter  to  you 
for  any  suggestions  you  may  favor  me  with.  I  have  had  very  little  experience  in  mechanical 
appliances,  and  you  will  do  me  a  favor  by  specifying  particularly  on  this  subject. 

I  am  very  respectfully,  yours, 

A.  J.  Rbese,  m.d. 

I  immediately  wtote  to  the  Doctor,  stating  that  I  thought  his  diagnosis  correct,  and 
advised  him  to  drcnmcise  the  child  at  once. 

As  I  was  anxious  to  know  the  ultimate  result  of  the  case,  I  again  wrote  to  the 
Doctor  in  June,  1887,  and  received  the  following  reply: — 

MoBiLX,  Ala.,  July  28th,  1887. 
Pbof.  Louis  A.  Satrs  : — 

Dear  Doctor: — ^Your  letter  of  inquiry  regarding  a  case  about  which  I  wrote  you.  May 
29th,  1877,  has  been  received,  and  should  have  been  answered  more  promptly,  but  unavoidable 
circumstances  prevented.  ' 

The  case  of  which  you  speak,  if  I  remember  correctly  (for  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my 
notes  of  about  fifteen  cases)  was  a  boy,  six  years  old.  I  operated,  with  remarkable  results;  diges- 
tion improved  rapidly,  perfect  control  of  sphincter  muscle,  coordination  all  right.  Saw  him  not 
long  since,  in  fine  health ;  a  little  parrot  toed,  otherwise  all  right.  I  am  glad,  my  dear  Doctor,  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  valuable  contributions  to  the  healing  art.  Since  the 
above  mentioned  case  I  have  operated  about  25  times  for  this  class  of  troubles,  and  never  with 
regret ;  five  oases  within  last  few  months,  t.  e. — 1st.  Pat.  McM.,  aged  two  years  and  six  months ; 
one  of  twins ;  blonde,  with  large  brain ;  unable  to  walk ;  the  lower  extremities  not  developed  as 
body  and  upper  extremities.  The  mother  said  she  thought  he  had  gravel,  as  he  complained 
whenever  he  made  water,  as  if  in  pain,  and  was  very  nervous.  I  examined  genitals;  found  adherent 
prepuce,  except  the  portion  immediately  surrounding  meatus.  Circumcised;  removed  hardened 
smegma  (which  was  very  abundant) ;  dressed  with  oil.  This  constituted  treatment.  The  child 
was  soon  walking ;  the  limbs  developed  rapidly ;  no  more  gravel.  2d.  Circumcision  in  one  case, 
of  infantile  onanism,  the  first  and  only  case  I  have  ever  seen.  There  was  adhered  prepuce  in  this 
ease.  The  mother  insisted  that  I  should  avoid  circumcision  if  possible.  Broke  up  adhesion, 
removed  smegma,  and  with  oil  and  forceps  dilated  prepuce.  Child  improved  but  was  not  entirely 
cured.  I  circumcised  and  had  no  further  trouble^  3d.  Was  called  to  child  eight  months  old  (by 
attending  physician)  of  good  parentage,  whose  case  simulated  hip  disease  of  right  side ;  any 
motion  of  the  limb  gave  great  pain.  My  medical  friend,  having  exhausted  his  resources  and  the 
child  growing  worse,  sent  for  me ;  on  examination  found  adhered  prepuce,  small  preputial  orifice; 
priapism  when  penis  was  handled  (which  we  generally  find  in  these  cases) ;  the  movement  of  limb 
producing  considerable  excitement  and  pain.  Diagnosed  genito-reflex  trouble;  operated  at 
once ;  result,  **  hip  disease  "  cured.  Never  has  had  any  more  trouble.  4th.  A  mulatto  child,  two 
months  old;  healthy  parents;  was  brought  to  ofllce  for  prescription.  The  legs  permanently 
drawn  up ;  great  pain  whenever  an  attempt  to  forcibly  extend  them ;  had  been  in  this  con- 
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dition,  the  parents  said,  several  weeks.  No  fever ;  nursed  well ;  otherwise  well,  so  &r  as  eoald 
be  seen.  Examined  penis;  found  prepuce  adhered  and  opening  small;  priapism  as  soon  •■ 
handled.  Circumcised  and  uncovered  gland  after  Sajre's  method ;  child  got  well  without  fur- 
ther medication.  5th.  Was  consulted  five  weeks  since  with  regard  to  ten -year  old  boj,  of  good 
parentage,  who  invariably  wetted  the  bed  at  night.  Examined  penis  and  found  firmly  adhered 
prepuce;  gave  chloroform;  circumcised;  removed  smegma.  Is  now  entirely  well,  growing 
rapidly ;  has  never  wetted  the  bed  since.     Mother  says  he  is  quite  another  boy.      • 

Now,  my  dear  Doctor,  I  have  written  so  hurriedly  and  imperfectly,  that  I  fear  you  wiU  not 
be  able  to  make  anything  out  of  my  brief  notes.  Some  of  my  cases  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  results  surprising  to  all  parties  concerned.  I  regret  not  being  able  to  give  a  more  minute 
detail.  Again  thanking  you  for  getting  me  out  of  some  ugly  scrapes,  and  for  the  good  done 
mankind,  I  am  Yours  truly, 

A.  J.  Reese. 

Office  of  Drs.  Cross  asd  Easlet,  Little  Rock  Abk.,  April  11th,  1876. 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Satbe,  New  York : — 

Doctor : — Your  paper  in  1870,  and  report  on  the  subject  last  spring  in  Louisville,  have 
attracted  my  attention  to  your  theory  of  "  reflex  irritation  from  congenital  phimosis,"  and  I  have 
done  circumcision  as  advised  in  several  instances,  and  always  with  the  happiest  results.  I  sup- 
pose the  subject  is  still  of  interest  to  you,  and  even  at  this  late  day  venture  to  send  you  the  last 
of  my  cases. 

In  February  Uhst,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  wife  of  a  prominent  citisen  of  this  place,  called  me  to  see  her 
little  son,  three  years  old.  The  child  was  of  fair  sise  and  development,  though  very  pale.  He 
walked  in  a  difficult,  sprawling  manner,  and  had  habitually  a  daxed,  wandering  look,  although 
when  his  attention  was  concentrated  he  was  not  wanting  in  intelligence.  H^  mother  said  that 
he  had  suffered  from  trouble  in  the  genital  parts  since  he  was  six  months  old,  that  she  had  called 
their  attention  to  it,  but  that  none  of  her  medical  attendants  had  advised  an  operation.  She 
described  his  condition  as  one  of  almost  constant  suffering.  His  rest  at  night  was  much  dis- 
turbed, and  he  would  often  scream  and  start  from  his  sleep.  In  urinating  he  appeared  to  suffer 
great  pain,  the  water  often  coming  guttatim.  At  such  times  the  child  would  writhe  and  move 
about  half  bent,  the  tears  frequently  starting  from  his  eyes.  The  prepuce  was  found  elongated 
and  very  sensitive.  The  contraction  corresponding  to  the  meatus  was  so  tight  that  an  ordinary 
pocket  probe  would  barely  pass.  The  nature  of  the  trouble  was  explained  and  eonsent  to  an 
operation  immediately  obtained.  The  prepuce  was  retrenched,  the  mucous  membrane  snipped, 
and  found  at  all  points  closely  attached  to  theglans.  So  firm  were  the  adhesions  that  the  mem- 
brane was  literally  dissected  back.  Hardened  lumps  of  secretion  were  found  almost  encircling 
the  corona.  But  little  inconvenience  resulted  from  the  measure  and  the  child  began  at  onee  to 
improve.  He  is  now  vastly  better  in  every  respect,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
promising  little  fellows  of  my  acquaintance.  I  send  this,  not  because  of  any  connection  of  mine 
with  the  little  procedure,  but  that  I  may  say  how  largely  we  are  indebted  to  you  for  putting  us 
right  on  this  interesting  and  important  subject. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  T.  Easlet. 

When  apprised  that  I  was  writing  to  you,  my  friend.  Dr.  Dibrell,  gave  me  the  following 
memoranda,  and  the  case  is  so  graphic  an  illustration  of  the  trouble  in  question  that  I  t^ink  I 
need  not  apologise  for  sending  it. 

In  November,  1875,  was  called  by  Mr.  0.  to  see  his  child,  eighteen  months  old.  The  little 
patient  presented  a  wasted,  cachectic  appearance,  with  its  legs  and  feet  cedematous.  The  child  had 
great  difficulty  in  voiding  its  urine,  and  invariably  cried  when  doing  so.  He  could  not  walk,  nor 
could  he  stand,  unsupported,  upon  his  feet;  his  legs,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  family,  «  would 
fly  from  under  him."  These  symptoms  were  progressively  growing  worse.  An  examination  of 
the  genitals  showed  an  extremely  elongated  prepuce  with  congenital  phimosis.  Through  the 
opening  in  the  prepuce  a  No.  1  flexible  catheter  oonld  with  much  difficulty  be  passed.  This 
condition  was  to  me  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty,  and  I  at  once  circumcised  the 
child.  Its  restoration  to  health  was  very  rapid,  and  without  the  aid  of  any  therapeutic  i 
whatever. 
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I  have  recentl J  written  to  Dr.  Easlej  to  know  the  present  oonditio&  of  the  patient, 
but  np  to  the  present  time  have  received  no  reply. 

I  oonld  add  many  more  cases  &om  vaiioos  physicians,  similar  to  those  here  quoted ; 
bnt  it  would  only  be  corroborative  evidcAce  and  add  undue  leng^th  to  my  report,  and  I 
will  therefore  only  quote  one  more  letter,  just  received  fh>m  a  total  stranger,  since  I 
finished  writing  my  paper,  as  it  is  instructive  in  showing  that  when  the  operation  is 
performed,  it  should  idways  be  done  properly.    I  therefore  add  it  to  my  report : — 

Fbobtburo,  Md.,  Aag.  29th,  1887. 
Dr.  L.  a.  Satrk  :— 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  just  read  in  the  Medieal  Record  that  joa  are  to  read  a  paper  before  the 
International  Medical  Congress,  next  Monday,  on  the  deleterioos  results,  in  children,  of  a  narrow 
prepnoe  and  preputial  adhesion,  which  brings  to  mind  a  case  I  treated  about  fifteen  months  ago, 
a  brief  account  of  which  I  will  now  give  yon.  In  the  early  part  of  June,  1886,  I  was  at  King- 
wood,  W.  Va.,  to  see  a  case  of  talipes  upon  which  I  had  operated  a  year  previously,  and  was 
asked  to  see  a  boy  eight  years  old,  living  in  the  country,  three  miles  from  Eingwood.  The  boy 
had  always  been  unable  to  walk  without  support;  rubbed  the  knees  together  until  the  skin  was 
thickened  and  quite  homy ;  the  adductor  muscles  were  hard  and  rigid,  so  that  when  the  child 
was  placed  upoi)  his  back  upon  the  table  the  knees  could  not  be  separated  more  than  four  inches; 
patient  was  well  developed ;  no  atrophy  of  any  of  the  muscles. 

He  had  been  treated  for  ''weak  knees"  by  an  intelligent  physician,  who  had  him  wear  some 
kind  oi  a  splint  for  several  months. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  the  case  I  was  reminded  of  a  case  I  saw  in  your  Ginic  at  Bellevue,  in  the 
&11  of  1885,  it  being  a  case  sent  to  you  from  Cumberland,  by  Dr.  "  Tom  "  Healey. 

I  therefore  examined  its  prepuce,  and  found  it  very  much  elongated  and  contracted,  upon 
which  I  diagnosed  it  as  a  case  of  phimosis,  producing  reflex  symptoms,  and  recommended  cir- 
cumciBion,  to  which  its  parents  readily  consented.  The  operation  was  done  without  any  anasethetic 
with  no  one  to  assist  me  but  the  father.  One  week  later  I  heard  from  the  boy,  through  his 
father,  stating  that  he  was  very  much  improved  in  his  locomotion,  being  able  to  walk  to  the  gate, 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  without  assistance.  Howerer,  about  two  weeks  later  on 
he  wrote  me  saying  the  prepuce  was  contracting  again,  and  that  he  had  been  trying  to  keep  it 
openwitha  AimHii^  knife,  but  could  not  dilate  it  sufficiently,  and  that  the  boy  was  not  walking  so 
well  as  before.  This  result,  as  you  will  know,  was  because  I  had  not  removed  enough  of  the 
prepuce,  but  the  improvement  immediately  following  the  operation  and  then,  too,  the  relapse 
simultaneous  with  the  secondary  contraction,  convinced  me  of  the  correctness  of  my  diagnosis.  I 
therefore  telegraphed  them  to  meet  me  at  Tnnnelton,  about  one  hundred  miles  west  of  this  place, 
it  being  their  nearest  point  on  the  B.  and  0.,  when  I  recircumcised  him,  whereupon  he  began  to 
improve,  and  now  walks  quite  well. 

I  write  this  to  yon  because  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  my  ability  to  appreciate  and  properly 
diagnose  and  treat  the  case.    Very  respectfully, 

C.  C.  Jacobs,  m.  n. 

Claee  of  '86,  BelUoue  Hoepital  Medieal  College, 

APPENDIX. 

Since  presenting  this  paper  to  the  Congress,  I  have  seen  a  most  valuable  article  by 
Dr.  O.  L.  Magruder,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  describing  twenty-five  cases  of  various 
nervous  disturbances  which  he  had  entirely  relieved  by  circumcision  or  dilatation, 
without  any  medication  whatever.  In  this  paper  he  also  gives  a  summary  of  the  nervous 
supply  of  the  parts,  and  reviews,  in  so  thorough  a  manner,  a  variety  of  the  abnormal 
phenomena  which  accompany  various  peripheral  nervous  irritations,  that  I  have  thought 
it  worthy  to  be  added  as  an  appendix  : — 

''The  nervous  supply  to  the  genital  oigans  is  derived  from  the  pudic  nerve  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  and  the  pelvic  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  system.  The  pudic  nerve 
is  a  laige  branch  of  the  sacral  i>lexus,  and  gives  off  in  its  course  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal 
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nerve  which  sapplies  the  external  sphincter,  integument  around  the  anas,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  perineal  and  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis.  The  perineal  nerve  is  distrib- 
uted hy  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  branches  to  the  integument  in  front  of  the  anoa, 
the  sphincter  ani,  the  sci-otum,  and  under  part  of  the  penis,  the  levator  ani,  transversus 
perinei,  accelerator  urinse,  erector  penis,  and  compressor  urethrse.  The  dorsal  nerve  of 
the  penis  accompanies  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  and  is  distributed  to  the  glans, 
prepuce,  the  upper  surface  and  sides  of  the  organ,  and  sends  off  branches  to  communi- 
cate with  the  sympathetic. 

*  *  In  the  female,  the  pudic  nerve  terminates  in  the  clitoris,  labia  nugora,  and  perineuni. 
The  other  branches  of  the  sacral  plexus  are  the  muscular,  the  superior  gluteal,  and  the 
great  and  small  sciatic.  These  supply  the  integument  of  the  j)erineum  and  the  back 
part  of  the  thigh  and  the  whole  of  the  leg,  the  pynformis,  obturator  intemus,  the  two 
gemelli,  the  quadratus  femoris,  the  glutei,  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris  and  the  adductor 
mognus  masdes.  Branches  from  this  plexus  supply  the  hip  joint,  perforating  the  cai>- 
sule,  and  also  the  knee  joint.  Connection  with  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  had  immedi- 
ately through  the  large  cavernous  nerve,  which,  after  joining  with  the  dorsal  brsmch  of 
the  pudic  nerve  passes  forward  to  supply  the  corpus  cavemosum  and  spongiosum.  This 
larger  cavernous  nerve  is  derived  from  the  inferior  hypogastric  or  pelvic  plexus.  This 
plexus  distributes  branches  to  all  the  pelvic  viscera,  viz.,  rectum,  bladder,  and  the 
vagina  in  the  female.  Filaments  pass  to  the  vas  deferens,  vesiculse  seminales  and  pros- 
tate gland  in  the  male.  The  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympa- 
thetic systems  is  intimate. 

**  Reflex  spasm  and  paralysis  from  diseases  of  the  digestive  canal,  the  ovaries,  uterus 
and  urinary  organs  have  been  frequently  observed.  Why  cannot  the  same  phenomena 
arise  from  genital  irritations  ? 

*^  Reflex  paralyses  are  due,  according  to  Romberg,  Stanley,  and  Graves,  to  a  Suspension 
of  the  sensory  influence  of  the  fibres  6f  the  sympathetic  system,  and  are  motor  spinal 
paralyses.  Brown-S6quard  attributes  the  origin  to  chronic  irritation  of  the  genito- 
urinary oi^ns  with  secondary  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  cord  and  atrophy  of  the 
corresponding  parts.  Levisson  experimented  by  compressing  the  uterus,  kidneys,  intes- 
tine, or  bladder  of  rabbits,  and  found  reflex  excitability  abolished  and  a  paralysis  of  the 
posterior  limbs  lasting  until  the  irritation  was  removed.  The  paralysis  was  considered 
due  to  excessive  irritation  of  the  sensory  fibres,  thereby  causing  an  arrest  of  the  Ainction 
of  the  motor-nerve  centres 

**Feinberg  has  observed  in  animals,  after  a  coat  of  varnish,  tremor,  hypersesthesia, 
partial  ansesthesia,  increased  reflex  action,  spasm  and  paralysis.  Examination  disclosed 
a  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  of  the  capillaries  of  the  lung  and  the  ramifications 
of  the  vena  porta,  hypersemia  of  the  meninges  and  a  dusky  redness  of  the  cervical  cord. 
If  the  animals  survive  a  certain  length  of  time,  proliferation  of  the  neuroglia  occurs  with 
atrophy  of  the  nerve  tubes  from  compression.  Rosenthal,  quoting  these  observations, 
says :  "Thus,  the  irritation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  produces  a  reflex  paralysis  of  the 
centres  of  vascular  innervation  in  the  cord. '  *  Now,  if  this  follows  fix>m  irritation  of  the 
cutaneous  nerves,  can  we  not  expect  as  much  from  irritation  of  the  nerves  about  the 
head  of  the  penis?  The  same  author  mentions  the  fact  that  several  cases  had  been 
referred  to  him  by  Prof.  Dittel,  which,  upon  exploration  of  the  bladder  had  given  nc^- 
tive  results,  while  a  careful  examination  of  motion  and  sensation  showed  a  diminution 
of  the  various  forms  of  sensibility  in  the  l^s ;  in  the  trunk  there  was  abnormal  excita- 
bility of  the  nerve  trunks  or  of  the  genital  organs.  He  cites  the  case  of  a  girl,  aged 
twenty-three  years,  who  was  relieved  of  a  paresis  of  three  weeks'  standing,  by  the 
removal  of  a  needle  deeply  imbedded  in  the  vagina. 

'^  Leydeu  reported  three  cases  of  paraplegia  following  diseases  of  the  bladder,  which 
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oommenoed  by  symptoms  of  motor  and  sensory  irritation.  He  fonnd  diffose  softening 
of  the  cord  in  two  cases.  He  thinks  that  a  sacro-lumbar  neuritis  may  be  propagated  to 
the  cord  in  diseases  of  the  bladder. 

"  Charcot,  speaking  of  nrinary  paraplegia,  says :  *  The  veiy  number  of  the  cases  in 
which  we  see  paraplegia  appear  in  the  course  of  disease  of  the  urinary  passages  is,  of 
itself,  enough  to  show  that  the  phenomenon  is  no  chance  coincidence.' 

^ '  From  the  foregoing  I  think  that  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  phimosis  and 
adherent  prepuce  give  rise  to  varied  troubles  of  more  or  less  gravity,  manifesting  them- 
selves either  in  the  muscular,  osseous  or  nervous  systems ;  and  that  the  removal  of  these 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  penis  frequently  afifords  marked  relief,  and  at  times  perfect 
and  pennanent  care.'' 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  De  Forest  Willard,  of  Philadelphia,  remarked;— The  former  enthusiastio 
adyocapy  of  circumcision  by  Dr;  Sayre  has  led  many  rash  and  unthinking  ph3rBiciaQS 
to  advise  this  operation  in  cases  where  it  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and  has  also  caused 
them  to  overlook  serious  central  lesions  in  cases  where  an  adherent  prepuce  has  been 
but  an  accidental  coexisting  condition. 

In  this,  as  in  eveiy  other  complaint,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  diag- 
nosis and  to  the  proper  selection  of  casea  It  is  highly  important  to  discriminate 
first  between  instances  of  simple  adhesion  and  those  in  which  actual  contraction 
exists,  since  the  former  only  require  the  slight  operation  of  strippmg  of  the  glans, 
while  for  the  relief  of  the  latter,  dilatation,  incision  or  circumcision  may  be  needed. 

Stripping  can  be  accomplished  in  nearly  all  cases  of  adhesion  under  one  or  two 
years  old.  It  is  performed  by  manipulating  the  penis  for  a  moment  until  slight 
rigidity  occurs,  when  gentle  backward  pressure  soon  reveals  an  orifice,  pinhole  at 
first,  but  soon  enlarging  until  the  meatus  is  revealed.  Immediately  around  this 
opening,  or  at  some  point  on  the  glans,  adhesions  will  usually  be  encountered,  but 
they  can  be  broken  up  by  the  thumbs  of  the  operator  as  he  poels  off  the  prepuce 
from  the  glan&  Rarely  a  probe  is  required.  As  soon  as  the  sulcus  behind  the 
corona  is  fully  reached,  the  smegma  is  thoroughly  cleaned  away  and  a  dressing  of 
oosmoline  upon  borated  cotton  is  applied.  This  should  be  speedily  adjusted,  as 
delay  sometimes  produces  a  condition  of  paraphimosis,  for  the  relief  of  which  dila- 
tation or  incision  occasionally  becomes  necessary.  Usually,  however,  two  or  three 
probes,  or  the  rounded  end  of  a  couple  of  hair  pins,  slipped  beneath  the  foreskin  serve 
to  permit  the  easy  replacement  of  the  hood.  The  dressing  need  not  be  disturbed 
until  the  slight  infiammatory  symptoms  have  passed,  after  which  daily  retraction  and 
washing  should  be  practiced  throughout  life. 

I  look  upon  subsequent  cleanliness  of  this  region  as  the  greatest  safeguard,  not 
only  against  reflex  irritations,  but  also  against  masturbation.  Retained  filth  and 
smegma  are  far  more  likely  to  call  a  boy's  attention  to  his  penis  by  their  unrecognized 
irritative  effects  than  washing  can  possibly  do. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Tvnves^  June,  1883, 1  urged  the  non-mutilatoiy  opera- 
tion of  stripping  in  all  cases  where  it  was  capable  of  giving  an  easily-moving  prepuce, 
but  insisted  that  no  tight  hood  should  be  left,  and  that  all  reaocumulations  should  be 
prevented. 

The  observation  of  many  hundred  cases  since  that  time  has  confirmed  the  opinions 
then  expressed,  and  I  now  very  rarely  circumcise  a  young  child.  A  recent  writer 
states  that  he  seldom  performs  the  operation  afler  eight  years  of  age.     My  practice 
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is  exactly  the  contraiy ;  young  children  can  be  relieved  by  the  simpler  methods,  bat 
when  a  child  has  reached  eight  or  ten,  and  has  never  been  able  to  expose  the  glana, 
contraction  is  almost  certain  to  be  present,  and  drcomcision  must  be  performed.  In 
adults  there  is  rarely  any  escape  when  the  prepuce  is  tight  To  take  advantage  of  the 
helplessness  of  young  children  is  akin  to  the  action  of  the  ^^  normal  ovariotomist, " 
who  ycasaades  feeble  woman  to  undergo  an  operation  the  analogue  of  which  he  would 
not  dare  to  propose  to  a  man. 

My  rule  is  to  secure  Afreefy-movrng  prepuce  in  all  cases  where  severe  nervous 
symptoms  arise,  when  there  is  muscular  inooOTdination  or  paralysis,  partial  or  com- 
plete, and  in  all  cases  where  evidences  of  malnutrition  are  present  If  the  simple 
methods  described  will  not  accomplish  this  result,  free  dilatation,  free  incision,  or, 
more  frequently,  circumcision,  becomes  essential  I  am  an  advocate  of  discriminate 
circumcision,  but  not  of  indiscriminate.  In  properly  selected  cases  it  is  of  the  great- 
est value,  and  yields  most  brilliant  resulta  In  all  necessaiy  conditions,  as  above  indi- 
cated, I  do  not  hesitate  to  perform  it,  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  in  very  many 
cases  it  is  wholly  unnecessary,  and  that  the  same  results  can  be  obtained  hy  the  more 
simple  plan. 

Ginnimcision  is  in  itself  mutilatory,  but,  like  amputation,  may  become  a  necessity. 

I  do  not  beheve  that  the  removal  of  the  prepuce  is  hygienic.  The  object  of  the 
fold  is  to  protect  the  delicate  skin  of  the  glans  during  childhood,  and  its  recedenoe 
is  gradual  as  puberty  is  neared.  If  too  early  exposed,  the  excitation  is  increased, 
masturbation  and  excessive  veneiy  are  encouraged,  and  the  child  is  subject  to  con- 
tracted meatus  and  other  evils  of  condensation  of  tissues.  He  has  also  to  endure  the 
mortification  of  boyish  taunts.  Furthermore,  cleanliness  of  prepuce  and  of  mind  are 
^  more  potent  averters  of  syphilis  than  is  circumdsion. 

It  is  idle  to  class  this  operation  among  Mosaic  sanitary  laws.  It  was  ordered  long 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  not  upon  hygienic,  but  upon  religious  grounds,  as  a  dis- 
tinctive mark.  Its  adoption  by  other  nations  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  &ct  that 
their  superstitious  minds  easily  accepted  the  theory  that  by  thus  mutilating  them- 
selves, the  acknowledged  blessings  showered  in  past  times  by  the  Almighty  upon 
this  ^*  peculiar  people ''  might  be  secured  to  themselves,  since  this  was  the  only  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  difference.  Such  barbaric  sacrifices  are  not  infrequent,  and 
those  who  practice  this  rite  are  certainly  not  noted  either  for  their  morality  or  dean- 


As  to  the  existence  of  reflex  symptoms  from  a  contracted  prepuce,  there  is  no 
question.  Anatomically,  the  explanation  is  easy,  and  simUar  effects  are  seen  in  ner- 
vous irritations  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Gkstric,  uterine  and  dental  distuii»Does 
are  common,  neuromata,  foreign  bodies,  coxalgia,  empyema,  fissure  of  the  anus,  all 
act  at  times  to  produce  a  peculiar  train  of  phenomena.  Why,  then,  should  not  an 
irritant  acting  upon  nerves  confessedly  the  most  excitable  in  the  body,  give  rise  to 
most  grave  results,  affecting  permanent  nutrition  as  well  astemporaiy  nerve  currents? 
That  these  results  do  not  always  follow  compression  of  the  glans  and  the  retention  of 
smegma,  is  no  argument  against  the  existence  of  such  causes.  Depressed  fractures 
of  the  skull  are  not  always  followed  by  serious  results,  and  many  nerve  injuries  are 
produced  without  the  occurrence  of  tetanus,  yet  this  does  not  prove  them  to  be 
harmless. 

Adherent  prepuce  will  be  found  in  babies  so  constantly  that  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  almost  normal  or  as  a  continuation  of  the  intra-uterine  condition.  Hence,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  serious  brain  and  spinal  disease  should  not  be  overiooked 
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as  a  &ctor  in  the  production  of  muscolar  weaknesses,  since  the  tight  prepuce  may 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  such  result 

On  the  other  hand,  when  no  central  lesion  exists,  the  simple  stripping  of  the 
glans  win  conyert  maay  a  fteble,  puqy,  illy  nourished,  wakeftil,  irritable  boy  into  a 
healthful  and  happy  child.  Too  little  attention  is  ordinrily  pud  to  this  sexual  cause 
in  its  early  symptoms,  as  just  indicated,  but  prompt  action  at  this  stage  will  often 
avert  the  later  and  more  serious  consequences ;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  reflex  paresis 
is  always  preceded  by  the  qonptoms  of  nervous  irritability,  and  can  often  be  pre- 
vented by  timely  action. 

If  the  profession  will  watch  more  carefully  they  will  find  many  cases  of  appa- 
rently obscure  malnutrition  that  can  thus  be  easily  explained,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
comfort  to  feel  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  younger  ones  will  require  circum- 
cision. 

To  snmmariie:  1.  In  in£uits,  strip  the  glans  in  all  cases  where  urinary,  nervous  or 
muscular  symptoms  arise.  A  freely-moving  prepuce  is  more  healthftil  than  a  naked 
glans.  Cleanliness  is  the  best  safeguard  against  disease,  and  is  to  be  insisted  upon 
all  through  life. 

2.  Incise  or  dilate  all  cases  of  moderate  contraction. 

3.  Circumcise  boys  over  ten  years  of  age,  and  adults  when  the  glans  cannot  be 
exposed,  and  all  other  cases  where  reflex  ^jonptoms  of  genital  origin  arise,  and  in 
whom  the  foregoing  measures  fltil  to  give  a  fireely-sliding  foreskin. 

Dr.  L  N.  Love,  of  St  Louis,  said:— ^The  tenor  of  the  remarks  during  this  dis- 
cussion has  been  in  the  direction  of  conservatism.  It  has  been  my  judgment  and  my 
practice  for  many  years  in  these  reflex  irritations  to  pursue  the  radical  course  of  cir- 
cumcision. I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  Mosaic  law,  not  only  firom  a  moral  but  also 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint  All  genital  irritation  should  be  thoroughly  removed.  It 
is  all  veiy  well  to  instruct  the  mother  or  the  nurse  to  keep  the  parts  within  the  pre- 
puce dean,  but  they  cannot  or  they  will  not  do  it  Complete  and  proper  removal  of 
the  covering  to  the  glans  takes  away  all  the  cause  of  disturbance. 

Dr.  Sayre  takes  a  more  pronounced  position  on  this  subject  than  the  mtyority  of 
those  who  have  discussed  his  paper.  An  improper  performance  of  a  surgical  proce- 
dure is  no  argument  against  the  operation,  but  rather  against  the  operator. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  given,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  radical  application  of  the 
Mosaic  rite  of  circumcision. 

Remarks  bt  the  President: — ^That  a  considerable  number  of  ailments  or 
morbid  conditions  result  from  a  narrow  prepuce  or  preputial  adhesions,  either  directly 
or  through  reflex  action,  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  no  one  has  done  more  to 
disseminate  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  than  the  author  of  the  paper  to  which  we  have 
listened.  Sometimes  the  causative  relation  of  a  narrow  prepuce  and  preputial  adhe- 
sions to  the  symptoms  is  very  apparent,  as  in  the  following  case,  which  was  recently 
treated  by  me:  F.  P.  L.,  aged  twenty-three  months,  had  been  more  or  less  fretful 
during  micturition  since  the  age  of  three  months.  During  the  last  year  he  had  been 
restiess  at  night,  and  had  apparentiy  been  in  pain  during  the  half  hour  and  some- 
times even  two  hours  preceding  urination ;  at  such  times  he  often  applied  his  hand  to 
the  penis  or  drew  upon  the  prepuce ;  sometimes  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the  nurse  or 
mother  to  the  perns.  Various  medicines  had  been  given  vrithout  benefit ;  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  gave  a  negative  result,  and  there  was  no  external  evidence  of 
inflammation  in  the  parts  affected.  The  child  was  firmly  held  by  the  mother  and 
nurse,  the  foreskin  was  drawn  forward  by  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  the  point  of  the 
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small  two-bladed  forceps,  commonly  used  for  the  ear,^  was  mtrodooed  into  the  pin- 
hole orifice  of  the  prepuce.  By  gradually  separating  the  blades  the  prepuce  was 
stretched.  On  the  second  day  the  operation  waa  completed,  the  prepuce  was 
retracted  beyond  the  glans,  and  the  masses  of  smegma,  white  and  firm,  were  removed. 
They  had  produced  inflammatory  redness  and  thickening  of  the  preputial  mucous 
membrane  which  surrounded  them.  By  daily  uncovering  the  glans,  smearing  it 
with  vaseline  and  returning  the  prepuce,  the  dysuria  soon  ceased  and  the  child  has 
remained  well.  It  is  probable  that  onanism  as  well  as  the  dysuria  was  prevented  by 
this  simple  treatment 

In  many  instances  the  causative  relation  of  the  preputial  disease  to  the  Q3^ptom8 
which  it  produces  is  not  so  apparent  as  in  the  above  case,  but  a^r  correct  treatment 
of  the  prepuce  they  disappear.  There  is  one  result  of  phimosis  which  I  did  not 
observe  that  either  Prof  Sayre  or  those  who  contributed  the  material  for  his  paper 
noticed.  The  expulsive  efforts  accompanying  urination  sometimes  cause  prolapsus 
recti,  and  frequently  cause  inguinal  hernia.  In  a  lecture  before  the  Harveian  Society 
(British  Med.  Jaum.,  Feb.  28th,  1880),  Edmund  Owen,  Surgeon  to  St  Maiy*s  Hos- 
pital and  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  says:  *^  Perhaps  the  conmionest  cause  of 
hernia  in  childhood  is  a  small  preputial  or  urethral  orifice,  and  next  to  that  I  would  put 
the  smegma-hiding  or  adherent  prepuce.*'  Arthur  Kempe  {London  Lawxi^  July 
27th,  1878),  Senior  House  Surgeon  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  says  ^^  Phimosis  is  a 
common  occurrence,  and  numerous  ill  effects  can  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  it ;"  and 
he  alludes  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bryant,  as  published  in  his  book  on  the  '^  Sur- 
gical Diseases  of  Children."  *^In  fifty  consecutive  cases  of  congenital  phimosis, 
thirty-one  had  hernia,  five  had  double  inguinal  hernia,  and  many  had  umbilical 
hernia  besides.  In  no  one  was  the  hernia  congenital,  its  earliest  occurrence  being  at 
three  weeks.  Circumcision  was  performed  in  these  cases,  and  all  were  much  bene- 
fited." 

Br.  Satre,  in  concluding  the  discussion,  said  that  he  was  very  glad  to  find  that 
Dr.  Willard  and  others  who  had  formerly  disagreed  with  his  views — and  some  of 
whom  had  censured  him  rather  severely — had  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  correct,  and  agreed  with  him  that  any  constriction  of  the  glans  penis  was  a 
source  of  irritation  to  the  nervous  system,  which  should  be  reUeved  either  by 
stretching  or  incision.  In  all  cases  where  the  relief  can  be  accomplished  by  stretch- 
ing, of  course  indsion  is  entirely  unnecessary,  but  there  are  some  cases  where  not 
only  incision  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  constriction,  but  where  absolute  circumcision 
is  a  necessity,  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  redundant  and  contracted  prepuce.  But 
even  in  these  extreme  cases  the  operation  should  be  so  performed  as  to  leave  suf- 
ficient prepuce  to  cover  the  glans,  but  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  glide  fi:«ely  back- 
ward and  forward  over  the  glans  without  any  constriction. 

As  to  complete  ablation  of  the  parts  under  all  circumstances,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Love,  I  must  enfer  my  strongest  protest 

The  cases  of  hernia  and  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  referred  to  by  Dr.  Smith  have 
been  so  ftdly  described  in  my  previous  papers  that  I  have  not  referred  to  them 
here.  That  hernia  and  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  should  be  produced  by  the  constant 
straining  at  micturition  through  a  constricted  prepuce,  and  that  both  of  these 
infirmities  should  be  immediately  relieved  by  removing  the  constriction,  can  be 
easily  understood,  and  I  certainly  feel  very  happy  that  I  have  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  profession  so  strongly  to  this  important  subject ;  and  to  now  find  that  my 
^-iews  are  so  universally  endorsed  by  the  profession  as  being  correct ! 
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THE  MILK  SUPPLY  OF  CITIES. 

L'APPROVISIONNEMEKT  DU  LAIT  DANS  LES  VILLES. 
DIE  MILCHYERSOBGUNO  VON  8TADTEN. 

BT  DR.  CTBUS  EDSON, 
Of  New  York. 

From  a  sanitary  standpoint  the  milk  supply  of  cities  is  second  only  in  importance 
to  the  water  supply.  The  most  vulneiable  portion  of  the  community  to  the  attacks  of 
disease  are  the  children. 

To  protect  these  is  the  health  officer's  fiist  duty.  Children  are,  of  necessity,  sub- 
jected to  influences  in  laige  cities  that  tend  to  depress  and  lower  their  vitality.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should  receive  plenty  of  nourishing  food. 

Milk  is  the  chief  food  of  children.  No  article  of  food  is  so  liable  to  be  adulterated 
or  chaiged  with  noxious  matter.  The  peculiar  physical  properties  of  milk  make  it  easy 
for  the  unscrupulous  to  tamper  with  it  for  his  own  selfish  ends  and  it  readily  conceals 
within  its  opaque  body  disease-producing  material  with  which  it  may  be  accidentally 
charged. 

Probably  no  class  of  men  see  more  plainly  the  evils  arising  ftom  ignorance  than 
physicians.  When  joined  to  avarice  its  power  to  injure  is  greatly  enhanced.  Nowhere 
do  we  see  this  combination  working  more  successfully  to  spread  evil  than  among  the 
people  who  '^  manufacture ''  milk  in  and  about  great  cities.    * 

Milk  may  be  unwholesome  by  reason  of  adulteration  or  by  reason  of  contamina- 
tion with  noxious  matter. 

We  will  first  consider  the  adulteration  question,  and  then  take  up  the  wider  and  more 
important  subject  of  the  contamination  of  milk. 

By  the  adulteration  of  milk  is  meant  the  addition  of  any  substance  or  the  removal 
of  any  of  its  constituents. 

The  principal  adulterant  of  milk  is  water,  and  the  next  most  common  sophistica- 
tion is  the  removal  of  cream.  Many  other  substances  have  been  used  to  adulterate 
milk,  and  we  find  in  most  text-books  long  lists  of  adulterants,  including  calves'  brains, 
rape  seed,  starch,  gum  an^other  material  the  use  of  which  is  doubtfuL 

Chalk,  salt,  carbonate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  soda  and  flour  have  been  found  by  inspec- 
tors in  New  York  milk. 

An  ingenious  method  in  use  is  to  dilute  with  water  to  which  is  added  flour,  salt  and 
sugar,  and  then  to  enrich  the  color  which,  of  course,  is  rendered  bluish  and  whitish,  vith 
turmeric  and  annotto. 

Probably  the  most  dangerous  adulterants  of  milk  are  the  so-called  preservatives, 
such  as  boracic  add,  salicylic  acid,  benzoic  acid  and  antiseptic  naphthols. 

These  adulterants  are  becoming  very  common.  In  England,  I  am  informed,  their 
use  is  either  tolerated  or  winked  at  by  the  authorities,  and  that  scarcely  a  quart  of 
milk  is  sold  in  London  or  Liverpool  without  having  been  dosed  with  salicylic  or  boracic 
acid.  It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  these  preservatives  necessary  to  effect  preservative 
results  is  small,  from  two  to  eight  grains  to  the  gallon,  nevertheless  I  believe  that  they 
are  extremely  harmfhl  to  the  delicate  digestive  organs  of  young  children,  and  to  their 
kidneys,  through  which  they  are  eliminated. 

Cieam  is  not  often  adulterated,  but  now  and  then  attempts  are  made  to  adulterate  it 

In  1882  a  firm  of  dairymen  tried  to  make  an  emulsion  of  beef  and  lard  oils  to  imi- 
tate cream.  It  worked  well  until  the  bogus  cream  was  shipped  one  cold  night,  when 
the  extreme  cold  caused  it  to  separate  and  the  oil  to  solidify  into  cakes  and  layers  of 
lard  and  tallow. 
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I  have  recently  been  informed  that  an  artificial  cream  is  being  shipped  to  New  York, 
made  by  adding  egg  albnmen  to  milk. 

My  information  is  so  reliable  that  I  have  no  doubt  bat  that  I  shall  verify  it.  I  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  do  so. 

DBTBCnOK  OF  THE  ADULTERAKTS. 

In  order  to  detect  adnltemtion  of  milk  by  the  addition  of  water  and  the  removal  of 
cream,  it  becomes  of  great  importance  to  determine  what  the  limits  are  between  which 
the  oonstitnents  of  average  milk  vaiy.  The  percentage  of  &t,  for  example,  varies 
according  to  the  age,  breed,  time  before  calving,  the  quality  of  the  food  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  animal.  By  a  careful  compilation  of  the  results  of  several  thousand  analy- 
ses it  has  been  decided  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  that  pure  milk 
contains  at  least  three  per  cent  of  fiit,  not  more  than  88  per  cent,  of  water  and  12  per 
cent,  of  total  solids,  including  fat 

Detection  cf  TTofer.— This  may  be  detected  by  chemical  anal3rsas  or  by  the  lacto- 
meter. As  the  former  means  is  reliable  only  in  the  hands  of  a  practical  chemist,  I  will 
describe  the  latter. 

The  lactometer  ia  simply  a  hydrometer  whose  0^  equals  a  specific  gravity  of  water, 
viz.,  1000,  and  whose  100^  equals  a  specific  gravity  of  1.029,  the  space  between  the  0 
and  the  100  being  divided  into  100  parts.  The  100®  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  specific 
gravity  (at  a  temperature  of  60®  Fahr. )  of  pure  milk. 

It  was  found  to  be  an  absolute  &ct  that  milk  firom  healthy  cows  never  fell  below 
1.029  at  60®  Fahr.  The  {housands  of  samples  of  milk  taken  jfh>m  cows,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  abroad,  confirm  this  fact 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  we  have  a  sample  of  milk  which  has  a  specific  gravity,  at  a 
temperature  of  60®  Fahr. ,  of  90®  upon  the  lactometer  scale.  As  0®  equals  specific  gravity 
of  water  and  100®  that  of  pure  milk,  a  specific  gravity  of  90®  would  indicate  that  ten 
per  cent  of  water  had  been  added  to  the  milk. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  milk  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  109®  on 
the  lactometer.  The  100®  mark  was  taken  as  the  standard,  because  a  few  samples  of 
milk  were  found  that  had  a  specific  gravity  of  102  on  the  lactometer,  and  by  putting 
the  standard  at  100® — 1.029  hydrometer— the  authorities  felt  that  no  injustice  could  be 
done  to  any  fieuiner  or  dealer.  ' 

The  lactometer  has  been  more  abused  than  any  instrument  I  know  of,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  distrust  with  which  it  has  been  regarded  are,  I  think,  due  to-— 

1.  The  fact  that  formerly  a  large  number  of  lactometers  were  on  the  market  whose 
100®  indicated  a  specific  gravity  of  1.030,  1.032,'etc,  and  others  that  were  badly  made. 

2.  To  the  fact  that  the  temperature  is  often  overlooked.  Any  one  can  understand 
what  a  great  difference  this  produces  in  the  results. 

3.  To  the  fact  that  if  a  sample  of  milk  is  taken  warm  from,  the  cow,  placed  in  a 
bottle,  the  bottle  corked  up,  and  the  milk  cooled  to  60®  F.,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk 
may  fall  below  1.029,  because  a  large  quantity  of  air  has  become  entan^ed  in  the  milk, 
and  this  lowers  the  specific  gravity.  A  very  good  illustration  of  this  feud  is  shown  in 
an  experiment  made  by  the  chemist  of  our  department  The  skimmed  milk  ttom  a 
De  Laval  Milk  Separator  was  tested. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  machine,  4000  per  minute,  the  milk  was  chuged 
with  air.  As  it  came  ftom  the  machine  it  had  a  specific  gravity  of  15®  at  60®.  In  one- 
half  hour  it  had  a  specific  gravity  of  106®  at  60®,  and  after  five  hours  had  a  specific  gravity 
of  126®  at  60®  F. 

Yon  cannot  dip  the  lactometer  into  any  white  fluid,  and  say,  because  the  specific 
gravity  is  less  than  100,  that  this  is  watered  milk;  or  because  the  specific  gravity  is 
greater  than  100  that  this  is  pure  milk.  All  that  is  claimed  for  the  lactometer  is  that 
if  water  alone  has  been  added  to  milk  it  will  surely  show  that  fact 
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The  opponents  of  the  lactometer  always  say,  ''Would  it  not  be  possible  to  skim  the 
milk  and  thos  increase  its  specific  gravity,  and  then  add  water  until  quite  a  quantity 
had  been  added,  without  the  lactometer  indicating  anything  abnormal?  *'  Of  course 
the  specific  gravity  would  not  indicate  anything,  except  that  the  milk  was  pure,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  milk  under  such  conditions  would  be  a«ure  indication  of  the  fraud. 
As  I  draw  these  lactometers  from  the  cream,  ftom  the  milk,  ftom  the  skimmed  milk, 
and  ftom  the  watered  and  skimmed  milk,  I  think  it  does  not  require  an  expert  to  detect 
the  difference. 

There  are  several  other  interesting  instruments  that  have  been  devised  for  the  detec- 
tion of  adulterated  milk.  I  will  only  show  you  one  other,  as  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  other  important  matters  relating  to  our  milk  supply.  This  instrument  is  Prof. 
Feser's  Lactoscope. 

It  supplies  us  with  a  simple  optical  test  for  determining  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  a 
sample  of  milk. 

From  the  quantity  of  milk  employed  to  render  water  opaque  this  can  be  readily 
determined.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  hollow  glass  cylinder  doubly  graduated,  one 
scale  giving  the  amount  of  water  added  to  make  four  cc  of  milk  transparent,  the  other 
showing  the  per  cent,  of  fat  present. 

A  description  of  the  various  means  used  by  chemists  to  detect  the  preservatives 
added  to  milk  would  take  more  time  than  can  be  devoted  to  it  here.  They  would  not 
be  practical  in  the  hands  of  bu^y  practitioners,  and  so  I  pass  them  over. 

In  testing  a  sample,  four  oc.  are  transferred  into  the  instrument  by  means  of  the 
gradoated  pipette.  Water  is  gradually  added,  and  the  mixture  thoroughly  shaken  until 
all  of  the  black  lines  on  the  cylindrical  body  of  milk  glass  can  be  read.  The  level  at 
which  the  mixture  stands  on  the  percentage  of  fi»t  scale  shows  that  percentage  present. 

The  instrument  afibrds  a  ready  and  easy  means  for  determining  the  relative  richness 
of  different  specimens  of  human  milk.  In  tact  I  have  used  it  myself  for  this  purpose 
to  aid  in  the  selection  of  a  wet  nurse. 

The  examination  of  milk  by  the  microscope  is  of  great  importance  and  should  never 
be  omitted.  Pure  milk  from  a  healthy  animal  has  the  appearance  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph that  I  show  among  you.  The  fat  globules  vary  in  size  very  little.  It  has  been 
noted  that  normal  food  produces  milk  in  which  the  globules  are  more  uniform  in  size 
than  in  that  produced  by  cows  fed  on  unhealthy  food.  I  show  you  also  photo-micro- 
graphs of  skimmed  milk  and  of  cream. 

The  subject  of  infected  milk  now  presents  itself. 

That  milk  will  absorb  the  germs  of  disease  with  great  readiness  ia  admitted  by  all 
who  have  at  all  studied  the  etiology  of  contagious  disease.  In  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
read  before  the  International  Medical  Ckmgress  of  1881,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  of  London,  sums 
up  as  follows :  The  number  of  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever,  recorded  in  the  abstract  as  due 
to  milk,  is  50 ;  scarlatina,  15 ;  of  diphtheria,  7.  The  total  number  of  cases  occurring 
during  epidemics  traced  to  the  use  of  infbcted  milk  may  be  reckoned  in  round  numbers 
as  3500  of  typhoid  fever,  800  of  scarlet  fever  and  500  of  diphtheria.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  within  the  past  ten  yean  all  these  recorded  and  authentic  epidemics  occurred, 
and  that  before  that  time  we  were  practically  ignorant  of  the  &ct  that  milk  is  a  carrier 
of  infection,  we  realize  the  importance  of  taking  the  most  stringent  measures  to  prevent 
contamination  of  our  milk  supply. 

Not  only  is  milk  liable  to  contamination  by  disease  germs,  but  it  is  also  liable  to  a 
sort  of  auto-infection.  I  refer  to  the  development  of  ptomaines  in  milk  subjected  to 
certain  influences.  We  are  all  more  or  less  acquainted  with  Professor  Taughan's  tyro- 
toxicon.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  produced  by  milk  that  could  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  presence  of  tyrotoxicon  or  some  other  ptomaine. 

One  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  number  of  persons  poisoned ;  I  will  give  it: — 

On  the  12th  of  May  of  this  year  I  was  directed  by  the  Sanitary  Superintendent  of 
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New  York  to  investigftte  several  cases  of  poisoning  at  1968  and  1990  Seoond  Avenue, 
of  that  city,  reported  by  Dr.  J;  A.  Powelson.  In  the  two  aforesaid  hooses  twenty-one 
persons  were  found  suffering  from  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning.  The  symptoms 
presented  were  vomiting,  colic,  diarrhoea,  vertigo,  headache  and  great  prostration.  All 
had  dmnk  milk  purchased  from  one  milkman,  who  obtained  it  of  a  repatable  daiiymnn 
in  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  All  were  taken  ill  in  from  one  to  four  hours  after 
drinking  the  milk,  and  those  who  vomited  early  were  least  affected. 

By  making  an  investigation  among  the  customers  of  the  milkman,  fourteen  other 
cases  of  poisoning  were  found,  exactly  like  the  Seoond  Avenue  cases. 

As  several  gallons  of  the  poisonous  milk  were  obtained,  a  most  thorough  analysis 
was  made  by  E.  W.  Biartin,  the  oJiemist  to  the  New  York  Board  of  Health.  All  the 
poisonous  metals  were  tested  for,  and  many  of  the  vegetable  poisons,  with  negative 
results.  Professor  Yaughan's  method  of  extracting  tyrotoxioon  was  tried  carefully, 
and  a  few  grains  of  a  crystalline  substance  were  obtained,  which  appeared  like  tyro- 
toxioon, but  on  feeding  it  to  rabbits  no  effect  was  produced.  In  short,  chemical 
analysis  developed  no  results  whatever. 

The  odor  of  this  milk  vras  peculiar  and  offensive,  being  of  a  sickly,  sweet  nature. 
So  characteristic  was  this  odor  that  milk  found  in  several  families  that  were  affected 
could  be  readily  recognized  by  it. 

None  of  the  persons  poisoned  by  this  milk  died,  though  two  came  near  doing  so. 
These  two  had  slight  gastro-enteritis  before  taking  the  milk. 

A  painstaking  and  thorough  investigation  was  made  at  the  dairy  from  whence  the 
milk  came,  and  of  the  fismns  that  supplied  the  dairy,  and  it  was  found  that  hoof  lot 
was  prevalent  on  them. 

No  evidence  could  be  obtained  that  milk  from  animals  affected  with  t^iat  disease 
had  been  shipped  to  New  York,  but  the  farmers  had  a  deep-rooted  belief  that  milk 
from  such  cows  was  not  deleterious.  A  sample  of  milk  from  an  animal  with  the  disease 
was  submitted  to  the  chemist  and  myself,  and  it  vras  found  to  have  the  same  peculiar 
odor  that  wns  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  poisonous  milk,  and  a  small  amount  fed  to 
rabbits  made  them  violently  ill.  Attempts  were  made  by  one  at  vomiting,  and  both 
showed  great  apathy  for  some  time  after. 

Yaughan  believes  that  the  ptomaines  are  more  liable  to  be  developed  in  milk  from 
diseased  animals,  and  the  cases  Just  described  would  seem  to  confirm  this  theory. 

Notwithstanding  assertions  made  to  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  poisonous  milk 
ptomaines  are  very  difficult  to  isolate  by  any  means  knovm  to  chemistry. 

We  are  too  often  compelled  to  make  our  diagnosis  by  exclusion.  All  circumstances, 
however,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  ptomaines  are  developed  during  the  decomposition 
of  milk,  and,  consequently,  anything  that  fiivors  decomposition  necessarily  favon  the 
production  of  ptomaines. 

Want  of  cleanliness  in  handling  milk,  filthy  bams,  unclean  udders,  dirty  cans  and 
bottles,  are  all  sources  of  danger.  The  crust  that  forms  around  the  necks  of  bottles  and 
cans,  unless  removed,  rapidly  decomposes,  and  thus  charges  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
with  the  germs  of  putrefaction. 

I  believe,  with  Professor  Yaughan,  that  the  most  important  advantage  secnred  to 
breast-fed  children  arises  from  the  lessened  danger  of  infection  of  milk  with  germs 
which  may  produce  poisonous  ptomaines. 

The  following  rules  are  given  by  Yaughan  for  the  prevention  of  the  development  of 
tyiotoxicon  in  milk. 

BULBS  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OP  THE  DEVELOP^UBITT  OP  TYROTOXIOON  IN  MILK. 

1.  The  cows  should  be  healthy,  and  the  milk  of  any  animal  which  seems  indisposed 
should  not  be  mixed  with  that  from  the  perfectly  healthy  animals. 
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3.  Cows  most  not  be  fed  upon  swill,  or  the  refuse  of  breweries  or  glacose  factories, 
or  aoy  other  fermented  food. 

3.  Cows  most  not  be  allowed  to  drink  stagnant  water;  bnt  mnst  have  free  access  to 
pare,  fresh  water. 

4.  Cows  most  not  be  heated  or  worried  before  being  milked. 

5.  The  pasture  mnst  be  free  from  noxious  weeds,  and  the  bam  and  yard  must  be 
kept  clean. 

6.  The  udders  should  be  washed,  if  at  all  dirty,  before  the  milking. 

7.  The  milk  must  be  at  once  thoroughly  cooled.  This  is  best  done  by  placing  the 
milk  can  in  a  tank  of  cold  spring  water  or  ice  water,  the  water  being  the  same  depth 
as  the  milk  in  the  can.  It  would  be  well  if  the  water  in  the  tank  could  be  kept  flow- 
ing; indeed,  this  will  be  necessary  unless  ice  water  is  used.  The  tank  should  be  thor- 
oughly deaned  every  day,  to  prevent  bad  odors.  The  can  should  remain  uncovered 
daring  cooling,  and  the  milk  should  be  gently  stirred.  The  temperature  should  be 
reduced  to  00^  F.  within  an  hour.  The  can  should  remain  in  the  cold  water  until 
ready  for  delivery. 

8.  In  summer,  when  ready  for  delivery,  the  top  should  be  placed  on  the  can  and  a 
cloth,  wet  in  cold  water,  should  be  spread  over  the  can,  or  refrigerator  cans  may  be  used. 
At  DO  season  should  the  milk  be  frozen ;  but  no  buyer  should  receive  milk  which  has  a 
temperature  higher  than  65^  F. 

9.  iiter  the  mUk  has  been  received  by  the  consumer,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  per- 
fectly clean  place,  free  from  dust,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60°  F.  Milk  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  uncovered,  even  for  a  short  time,  in  sleeping  or  living  rooms. 
In  many  of  the  better  houses  in  the  cotmtry  and  villages,  and  occasionally  in  the  cities,  the 
drain  from  the  refrigerator  leads  into  a  cesspool  or  kitchen  drain.  This  is  highly  dan- 
gerous; there  should  be  no  connection  between  the  refrigerator  and  any  receptacle  of  filth. 

10.  The  only  ve8i*els  in  which  milk  should  be  kept  are  tin,  glaas  or  porcelain. 
After  using  the  vessel,  it  should  be  scalded,  and  then,  if  possible,  exposed  to  the  air. 

Adulteration  with  water  is  a  very  common  source  of  contamination,  for  the  adulter- 
ator is  not  at  all  &8tidious  as  to  the  quality  of  water  he  puts  in  his  milk.  1  have 
frequently  had  in  my  possession  toads  and  hair  worms  found  in  New  York  milk  by  the 
inspectors.  As  water  is  frequently  the  carrier  of  the  germs  of  disease,  it  follows  that 
water  contaminated  by  such  germs,  if  added  to  milk,  will  also  contaminate  it  and  make 
it  a  carrier  of  the  same  diseases. 

We  all  know  how  pure  water  is  in  the  average  country  well.  I  have  inspected  a 
great  number  of  such  wells,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  a  hundred  furnishes  water 
fit  to  drink. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  20  per  cent,  of  &rms  in  New  York  State  the  cows  are 
watered  from  wells  situated  in  the  barnyard  itself,  contaminated  by  its  drainings. 

This  leads  us,  naturally,  frrom  the  consideration  of  milk  contaminated  by  noxious 
matters  outside  of  the  cow  to  the  consideration  of  that  contaminated  by  £Eictors  arising    ^ 
in  the  condition  of  the  animal  herself. 

Milch  cows  should  be  fed  on  wholesome  food  and  given  plenty  of  pure  water  to  drink. 

Distillery  slops  are  highly  iigurious  as  a  food  for  cows.  In  order  to  use  them  as 
feed,  the  cows  must  at  first  be  closely  confined  and  all  other  food  withheld,  as  the 
animals  will  not  eat  them  unless  compelled  by  starvation. 

After  having  been  forced  to  eat  the  stuff  they  take  to  it  like  drunkards  to  their 
grog,  and  if  permitted  will  gorge  themselves  with  it.  Cows  thus  fed  are  never  given 
any  water  to  drink,  as  it  is  considered  by  swill  feeders  that  sufficient  water  is  present 
in  the  swill  to  supply  their  need  in  this  respect 

They  are  never  given  fr«sh  air  or  exercise,  both  of  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
well  being  and  health  of  the  animal. 
Vol.  ni-«i 
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For  months  they  stand  yoked  between  nprights,  their  noses  over  the  swill  trough, 
breathing  the  emanations  &om  their  accumolated  filth,  in  stables  that  often  have  only 
six  or  seven  feet  headway. 

I  have  seen  cows  in  snch  stables,  in  stalls  that  were  only  2  feet  and  29  inches  wide. 
In  one  case  only  226  cubic  feet  of  air  space  was  allowed  each  of  the  30  animals  stabled. 
(The  New  York  Board  of  Health  insists  that  at  least  300  cnbic  feet  of  space  shall  be 
allowed  one  infemt.) 

I  give  these  tacts  because  they  go  with  the  feeding  of  distillery  swilL  I  have  per- 
sonally  seen  food  of  this  kind  fed,  and  I  have  been  the  means  used  by  the  Board  of 
Health  of  New  York  to  efiect  the  punishment  of  persons  feeding  it.  Yet  I  have  never 
seen  it  fed  except  under  the  conditions  I  have  described. 

As  distillery  slops  contain  a  large  amount  of  tree  acid,  the  direct  effect  of  feeding 
them  is  to  charge  the  systems  of  the  animals  so  fed  with  acid.  It  produces  an  add 
diathesis.    The  result  of  this  is  that  the  secretions  naturally  alkaline  are  acid. 

Even  the  milk,  which  should  be  neutral  or  faintly  acid,  is  markedly  acid. 

Another  result  of  this  acid  condition  is  the  tendency  of  the  tissues  of  the  oow, 
especially  the  skin,  to  ulcerate.  Large  ulcers  often  form  on  the  flanks  and  shoulders 
where  the  skin  comes  in  contact  with  the  floor  on  lying  down.  The  tail  often  ulcere 
ates,  usually  within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  buttocks,  and  drops  off.  Blilk  ttom 
animals  fed  on  distillery  swill  coagulates  in  tough  lumps.  I  have  seen  a  complete  cast 
of  the  vessel  which  held  such  milk  formed  by  the  tenacious  curd.  This  cast  could  be 
handled  without  breaking. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  autopsy  made  by  Dr.  A.  H.  P.  Leuf,  of  Bnx^yn,  in 
the  case  of  a  child  of  four  months,  who  died  from  the  effects  of  swill  milk: — 

"  I  made  an  autopsy  on  the  body  of  Stanley  F.  Heyden,  of  281  Bergen  St.,  August  1st,  1882. 
I  found  the  stomach  exceedingly  soft  and  delicate,  and  filled  with  coagulated  milk,  forming  quite 
a  firm  lump,  over  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  stomach  was  also  reddened.  The  intestines 
were  very  pale  and  entirely  bloodless,  and  contained  a  pale,  slimy  material,  eharaoteristie  of 
inflammation. 

« The  membrane  of  the  intestines  was  also  closely  studded  with  little  whitish  specks,  which 
were  enlarged  glands.  All  the  other  organs  of  the  body  were  normal  except  the  marked  pale- 
ness. In  my  opinion  death  resulted  from  exhaustion  (collapse),  due  to  gastro-entero-colitis, 
augmented  by  the  presence  in  the  stomach  of  the  firm  clot  of  coagulated  milk  which  was  too  firm 
for  the  child  to  vomit  up  or  pass  down  into  the  gut,  and  therefore  acted  as  a  foreign  body  and 
irritant. 

[Signed.]  "  A.  H.  P.  Leup,  m.  d." 

The  Brooklyn  health  authorities  investigated  the  source  of  the  milk  that  was  given 
the  child,  and  found  that  it  came  from  swill-fed  animals. 

It  was  deficient  in  fat,  while  the  curd  was  tough  and  abundant. 

In  regard  to  brewery  grains,  or  brewers'  graias,  as  they  are  generally  called,  the 
case  is  different. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  highly  wrong  to  feed  them  exclusively  or  even  for  the  most  part 
This  is  shown  by  the  tact  that  cows  fed  on  them  become  what  is  termed  **  grain  sick.^' 
The  animal  loses  its  appetite  and  is  apt  to  have  diarrhoea. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  little  grains  judiciously  fed  with  other  fi)od 
will  do  no  harm 

The  odor  of  swill  or  grains  is  veiy  perceptible  in  milk  from  animals  fed  on  either. 
The  proper  way  to  make  the  *'  smell  test ''  is  to  shake  the  milkman's  forty-quart  can, 
or  have  some  one  do  it  for  you,  and  then  removing  the  cover  quickly  smell  the  inside  of 
it  (the  cover). 

The  odor  is  always  presenl  It  is  always  safer  not  to  use  milk  having  the  odor  of 
grains,  at  least  not  to  use  it  for  infant's  food. 

In  addition  to  the  peculiar  and  unhealthy  curd  in  milk  from  cows  fed  on  swill  and 
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brewers'  grains,  it  is  certain  that  such  milk  will  rapidly  sour  and  spoil,  eren  when  sub- 
jected to  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  keeping  it.  The  great  condensed  milk  ke- 
tones in  New  York  State,  and  I  believe  elsewhere,  compel  the  formers  who  supply 
them  with  milk  to  sign  a  contract  to  feed  no  brewers'  grains,  starch  feed,  distillery  swill 
or  even  ensilage. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  milk  from  animals  thos  fed  cannot  be  preserved  even  i^ter 
being  condensed,  charged  with  sogar,  and  put  np  in  hermetically  sealed  cans  ! 

Bad  treatment  and  accidental  feeding  of  certain  plants  sometimes  affects  milk  in  a 
remarkable  maiiner.  Milk  will  suddenly  sour  only  a  few  hours  after  being  produced, 
or  by  some  peculiar  decomposition  of  its  casein  it  will  turn  blue  or  it  will  become 
stringy,  running  in  strings  when  poured  from  vessel  to  vessel. 

Sandy  milk  is  the  result  of  excess  of  lime  salts  derived  from  food,  though  I  believe 
some  observers  think  that  it  is  due  to  a  disease  that  causes  the  lime  in  the  tissues  of 
the  animal  to  concentrate  itself  in  the  milk. 

Old  milkers  frequently  give  milk  which  has  a  bitter  taste.  This  milk  very  rapidly 
decomposes,  with  the  development  of  a  very  disagreeable  odor. 

A  very  curious  epidemic  resembling  typhoid  fever  broke  out  on  Washington  Heights 
a  few  years  ago.  It  was  found,  on  investigation,  that  the  disease  was  confined  to  the 
customers  of  a  certain  milkman.  An  examination  of  the  cows  owned  by  this  man  was 
made,  and  one  was  found  suffering  from  an  abscess  of  the  udder.  At  the  time  the  exam- 
ination was  made  this  cow  was  being  milked  into  the  common  milk  paiL  Although 
the  investigation  was  very  thoroughly  conducted,  no  other  cause  could  be  found,  and 
when  the  cow  with  the  abscess  had  been  quarantined  the  sickness  speedily  stopped. 

Milk  from  animals  aflUcted  with  tubercular  disease  has  been  proved  to  have  the 
property  of  transmitting  to  man  that  disease,  unfortunately  common  among  cattle. 
Highly-bred  animals  are  particularly  afiected  by  this  scourge. 

One  cause  of  this  is  that  too  much  attention  is  devoted  by  breeders  to  producing 
wedge-shaped  animals. 

It  is  considered  desirable  to  breed  animals  having  great  breadth  of  hips  and  a  capa- 
cious belly  that  narrows  down  toward  a  thin  chest.  In  this  way  the  lungs  and  chest 
capacity  are  sacrificed.  The  tendency  is  in  narrow-chested  animals,  as  in  flat-chested 
men,  to  develop  lung  disease  and  tuberculosis. 

Interbreeding  is  another  curse  that  spreads  the  disease.  I  have  known  the  daughter, 
granddaughter  and  great  granddaughter  to  be  crossed  by  the  fother. 

Tuberculosis  kills  annually  more  people  than  any  other  disease. 

Of  709  autopsies  performed  on  the  bodies  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age  33  per 
cent,  were  found  to  have  died  from  tuberculosis  {Medical  Record,  New  York,  June  19th, 
1886,  p.  713).  An  analysis  of  these  cases  showed  that  the  disease  was  twice  as  frequent 
in  the  abdominal  cavity  as  in  the  brain.  I  believe  that  tuberculosis  is  rarely  an  hered- 
itary disease,  and  base  this  opinion  on  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  never  found  in  foetal  life 
and  is  rarely  seen  in  children  under  a  month  old.  Now,  if  the  disease  is  more  often 
acquired  than  inherited  we  must  look  for  some  fertile  source  that  affects  the  younger 
portion  of  the  community  rather  than  adults. 

Milk  from  tubercular  cows  has  infected  pigs  to  whom  it  was  fed.  It  is  more  than 
reasonable  to  believe  that  it  often  infects  children.  I  feel  confident  that  tuberculosis 
will,  before  long,  be  included  among  diseases  communicable  from  animals  to  man. 

During  the  spring  of  1886  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  occurred  in  a  certain  district 
near  London. 

Investigation  showed  that  the  fiimilies  in  which  the  fever  appeared  used  the  milk 
from  one  dairy.  An  investigation  failed  to  discover  that  the  milk  had  been  exposed  to 
scarlet  fever  contagion.  The  cows  were  carefully  examined,  and  were  found  to  be  suf- 
fering from  a  peculiai^  affection  known  as  blistered  or  sore  teats.  Though  rather  a 
common  disease,  it  was  unknown  to  have  had  any  connection  with  scarlatina. 
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A  painstaking  investigation  bj  Dra.  James  Cameron  and  E.  Klein  showed  pretty 
oonclnsively  that  the  disorder  was  transmissible,  and  that  it  was  the  canse  of  the  scar- 
Utina  epidemic. 

Bovine  scarlatina  has  been  described,  but  the  description  is  widely  different  from  the 
disease  discovered  in  the  case  I  have  j  nst  quoted.  Klein  discovered  in  these  cases  a  badl- 
Ins  which  he  believed  to  be  the  canse  of  the  disease  and  the  true  scarlatinal  parasite. 

Besides  the  teat  eruption  the  cows  had  fever,  qoickened  respiration,  dry,  hacking 
cough,  sore  throat,  discharges  from  the  eyes  and  ears,  alteration  in  the  milk  secretion 
and  some  visceral  lesions. 

We  have  seen  that  milk  may  be  male  a  source  of 'danger  to  ns  by  the  dishonest, 
careless,  or  the  ignorant. 

By  adulteration  the  consumer  is  robbed  of  his  proper  nourishment.  Infected  milk 
may  act  as  a  carrier  and  disseminator  of  disease. 

The  danger  may  be  twofold :  by  adulteration  the  health  of  the  consumer  may  be 
reduced  and  his  system  made  fertile,  so  to  speak,  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
germs  of  disease  that  may  contaminate  the  milk. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  to  be  applied  by  the  community  for  the  cure  of  the  evil  ? 
The  first  duty  of  every  government  is  to  protect  the  well-being  and  health  of  its  citizens. 

Inspectors  of  milk  should  be  provided,  and  every  city  should  have  at  least  one  such 
inspector  to  every  hundred  thousand  of  population. 

Each  inspector  should  be  provided  with  a  lactometer,  with  which  he  should  carefully 
test  the  nulk  offered  for  sale  by  dealers.  When  doubt  exists  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  he  should  supplement  that  test  by  chemical  analysis. 

The  laws  against  milk  adulteration  in  New  York  city  are  excellent,  and  other  cities 
would  do  well  to  copy  them. 

But  the  control  of  milk  adulteration  disposes  of  but  a  small  part  of  the  dangers  from 
milk.  It  is  infected  milk  that  is  most  to  be  feared,  and  against  it  the  State  provides 
almost  no  safeguards. 

In  order  to  cope  with  these  dangers  a  corps  of  veterinary  inspectors  should  be  provided. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  these  men  to  examine  from  time  to  time  every  herd  of  cows 
in  the  State.  They  should  have  the  power  to  summarily  destroy  all  animals  sufiering 
fh>m  tuberculosis,  the  State  to  reimburse  the  owner,  and  to  effectually  quarantine  those 
liable  to  canse  contagious  disease. 

But  the  State  has  another  important  duty  to  perform  in  addition  to  enacting  laws 
and  compelling  obedience  to  them;  it  should  educate  the  farmer  how  to  properly  care 
for  his  stock,  and  point  out  to  him  the  dangers  to  himself  and  feUow  men  of  filth  and 
lack  of  hygienic  surroundings. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Leeds  desired  to  bear  testimony  to  the  valuable  work  done  by  Dr.  Edsoo  in 
extending  the  scope  and  thoroughness  of  the  work  of  inspection  in  relation  to  the 
milk  supply  of  cities.  The  present  principal  work  of  inspectors,  which  is  in  detecting 
the  percentage  of  adulteration  hy  water  merely,  is  vaJuable,  but  the  addition  of 
water  is  the  least  dangerous  adtUteratian,  It  is  a  commercial  fraud.  Bat,  in  oanying 
the  work  of  the  inspector  into  the  dairy  and  the  stall,  a  much  more  important  service  is 
done,  so  far  as  health  is  concerned.  To  do  this  work  thoroughly,  a  corps  of  young 
men,  with  medical  training,  and  specially  educated  for  their  duties  by  familiarity  not 
only  with  chemical  methods,  but  also  with  microscopy  and  bacteriology,  is  required. 
With  their  aid,  the  present  spread  of  infectious  diseases  from  oatde  to  men  can  be 
successfully  combated,  and  the  labors  of  men  like  Dr.  Edson  should  be  assisted  by  such 
trained  corps  of  workers  and  liberal  appropriations  by  the  State  for  their  maintenance. 
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THE  USE  OF  COW'S  MILK  IN  THE  ARTIFICIAL  FEEDING 
OF  INFANTS. 

.    L'USAGE  DU  LAIT  DB  VACHE  DAnFlA  NUTRITION*  ARTIFICIELLE  DES 

ENFANTS. 

DER  GEBRAUCH  DER  KUHMILCH  BEI  DER  KUNSTLICHEN  ERNAHRUNG  DER  KINDER 

BY  VICTOR  C.  VAUGHAN,  M.D.,  PH.D., 
Director  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  la  the  University  of  Michigan. 

That  cow's  milk  must  form  the  basis  of  the  food  used  with  most  childien  who  are 
for  any  reason  denied  the  mother's  breast,  all  will  admit.  I  shall  not  stop  to  speak  of 
the  comparative  value  of  the  milk  of  other  animals  in  infant  feeding;  nor  shall  I  discuss 
the  adulterations  to  which  the  milk  of  the  cow  is  subjected.  I  shall  give  my  time  and 
attention  to  the  following  points: — 

1.  The  preservation  of  milk  &om  putre&ctive  changes,  which  are  liable  under  cer- 
tain conditions  to  occur  in  it,  and  which  render  it  wholly  unfit  for  use. 

2.  The  manipulations  to  which  milk  may  be  subjected  in  order  to  render  it  more  nearly 
like  the  secretion  of  the  breast  of  woman,  and  more  suitable  for  use  as  food  for  infants. 

3.  The  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  continuing  milk  as  a  food  in  certain  dis- 
eased conditions  of  the  child. 

That  milk  and  certain  of  its  prodncto  are  liable  to  changes  whereby  they  are  rendered 
not  only  unfit  for  food,  but  positively  poisonous,  is  a  fact  which  has  been  long  known. 
Cases  of  cheese  poisoning  are  by  no  means  rare  in  Germany  and  in  this  country;  while 
the  serious  effects  which  follow  the  eating  of  ice  cream,  frozen  custards,  etc.,  multiply 
as  these  luxuries  become  more  extensively  used.  Some  three  years  ago,  the  writer  suc- 
ceeded in  isolating  the  active  principle  S&om  poisonous  cheese,  and  gave  to  it  the  name 
tyrotoxicon.*  Later,  he  found  the  same  poison  in  milk  and  in  ice  cream.  The  poison  has 
been  detected  now  by  about  a  dozen  different  investigations,  and  in  cheese,  ice  cream, 
custard,  milk,  cream  pu£&  and  oysters. f  Chemically,  this  poison  is  diazobenzol,  and  it 
can  be  prepared  artificially  by  the  action  of  nitrous  add  on  aniline.  If  some  normal  milk 
be  inoculated  with  poisonous  milk,  cheese  or  cream,  and  the  whole  be  kept  for  a  few  hours 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  or  for  a  few  days  at  the  ordinary  in-door  temperature, 
the  whole  becomes  poisonous. 

The  action  of  this  poison  on  the  lower  animals  has  been  studied,  and  it  has  been 
found  to  produce  symptoms  which  agree  closely  with  those  of  cholera  infantum.  The 
administration  of  from  10  to  25  milligrams  to  a  cat  causes,  after  a  time,  which  varies 
from  a  few  minutes  to  two  hours  or  longer,  nausea,  retching,  vomiting  and  puiging. 
The  stomach  becomes  very  irritable,  and  attempts  to  take  food,  and  in  some  instances 
even  a  sip  of  water  starts  the  vomiting  again.  The  first  stools  contain  fecal  matter,  but 
the  subsequent  ones  are  rice-water-like  in  appearance,  alkaline  in  reaction,  and  devoid 
of  fecal  odor.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  feeble,  and  marked  exhaustion  soon  follows. 
The  daily  repetition  of  this  small  dose  prolongs  these  symptoms,  and  after  a  few  days 
the  animal  dies  of  exhaustion. 

With  a  larger  dose,  from  25  to  50  milligrams,  these  symptoms  are  intensified,  and  in 
addition  the  breathing  becomes  shallow  and  labored.  With  still  larger  amounts,  firom 
75  to  100  milligrams,  there  is  violent  retching,  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  but  neither  vom- 
iting nor  purging,  and  death  within  from  one-half  to  two  or  three  hours. 

Post-mortem  examinations  show  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small 
intestines  usually  blanched,  soggy,  and  covered  with  a  thick,  ropy  secretion.  In  some 
instances  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  parts  appears  quite  normal  When  the  smaller 


*  Zeitschri/t  fUr  phjfiioloffiieke  Chemie,  B.  X,  H.  ii. 

fSee  artiole  read  before  the  Section  on  Pathology  of  this  Congress. 
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doses,  referred  to  above,  are  used,  the  pale  appearance  of  the  muoons  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  is  the  only  deviation  fiom  the  normal  observed.  Where  the 
larger  amounts  are  employed,  the  lungs  are  foand  markedly  congested.  This  probably 
arises  in  part  from  the  violent  retching,  and  in  part  from  the  feeble  action  of  the  heart. 

That  these  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  agree  very  closely  with  those 
observed  in  the  violent  choleriform  diarrhoea  of  children  all  will,  I  think,  admit,  and 
that  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  resemble  those  produced  by  some  powerful  poison 
must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  been  engaged  in  its  treatment  The  suddenness  and 
violence  of  the  attack,  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  little  patient,  the  inefficiency  of  medi- 
cines, and  the  speedy  dissolution,  all  indicate  the  action  of  some  potent  poison.  Now,  we 
know  that  a  substance  capable  of  producing  these  effects  is  generated  in  milk  under 
certain  conditions  of  putre&ction. 

The  blanched,  soft  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestine 
found  in  cats,  after  poisoning  with  tyrotoxicon,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  state 
of  the  same  organs  in  children  after  death  from  cholera  in&ntum.  The  congestion  of 
the  lungs  noticed  in  the  lower  animals  is  also  present  often  in  the  severe  forms  of  the 
disease,  and  in  very  rare  instances  we  see  children  die  in  a  few  hours  after  violent 
retching  and  with  pulmonary  congestion,  but  without  either  vomiting  or  purging,  j  ust 
as  the  animals  died  after  very  large  doses  of  the  poison  were  administered. 

The  above  stated  facts  constitute  the  evidence  upon  which  we  form  the  opinion  that 
tyrotoxicon  is  frequently  concerned  in  the  causation  of  cholera  in£intum,  the  violence 
of  the  attack  varying  with  the  amount  of  the  poison  present. 

With  these  facta  before  us,  we  can  easily  understand  why  this  disease  is  most  preva- 
lent among  the  poor  classes  in  the  laige  cities.  To  them  fresh,  wholesome  milk  is 
almost  unknown.  They  buy,  generally,  of  the  small  dealer,  who  has  kept  the  milk, 
oflen  in  filthy  cans,  in  a  foul  atmosphere  and  at  a  high  temperature.  In  the  homes  of 
many  of  the  poor  these  conditions,  so  favorable  to  putrefactive  changes,  are  also  present, 
and  often  in  an  Intensified  form.  Even  among  the  well-to-do,  insufficient  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  milk  upon  which  the  children  depend  for  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  their  food.  The  same  is  also  true  in  country  places.  Cows  stand  in  filthy  bams 
and  are  furnished  only  stagnant  water  to  drink.  Then  there  are  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  children  who  must  draw  their  sustenance  from  nursing  bottles,  the  cleansing  of 
which,  in  many  cases,  is  very  inadequately  attended  to. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  aivantages  secured  by  nursing  from  the  breast 
consists  of  lessened  liability  of  the  milk  becoming  infected  with  germs  which  produce 
poisonous  ptomaines. 

The  exact  germ  which  produces  tyrotoxicon  is  not  known,  but  it  is  either  the  butyric 
acid,  or  some  closely  allied  ferment.  It  is  a  true  putrefactive  germ,  and  grows  best  when 
it  is  denied  a  free  supply  of  air.  The  conditions  most  favorable  for  its  development  are 
the  exclusion  of  air  and  a  temperature  approaching  that  of  the  human  body. 

I  have  elsewhere*  presented  some  rules  concerning  the  care  necessary  to  prevent 
milk  undergoing  these  putrefiictive  changes,  and  will  ask  that  I  be  permitted  to  repeat 
them  here.    They  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  cows  should  be  healthy,  and  the  milk  of  any  animal  which  seems  indisposed 
should  not  be  mixed  with  that  fVom  perfectly  healthy  animals. 

2.  Cows  must  not  be  fed  upon  swill,  or  the  refuse  of  breweries,  or  glucose  factories, 
or  upon  any  other  fermented  food. 

3.  Cows  must  not  be  allowed  to  drink  stagnant  water,  but  must  have  access  to  pure, 
fresh  water. 

4.  Cows  must  not  be  heated  or  worried  before  being  milked. 

*  Medical  Neu>§,  June  18th,  1887. 
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5.  The  pastare  mast  be  firee  &om  nozions  weeds,  and  the  bam  and  yard  most  be 
kept  dean. 

6.  The  nddeis  should  be  washed,  then  wiped  dry  before  each  milking. 

7.  The  milk  most  be  at  once  thoroughly  cooled.  This  is  best  done  in  the  summer 
by  placing  the  milk  can  in  a  tank  of  cold  spring  water,  or  ice  water,  the  water  being 
of  the  same  depth  as  the  milk  in  the  can.  It  would  be  well  if  the  water  in  the  tank 
could  be  kept  flowing;  indeed,  this  will  be  necessary,  unless  ice  water  is  used.  The 
tank  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  every  day  to  prevent  bad  odor.  The  can  should 
remain  uncovered  during  the  cooling,  and  the  milk  should  be  gently  stirred.  The 
temperature  should  be  reduced  to  60°  F.  within  an  hour.  The  can  should  remain  in 
the  cold  water  until  ready  for  delivery. 

8.  In  summer,  when  ready  for  delivery,  the  top  should  be  placed  on  the  can  and  a 
cloth  wet  with  cold  water  should  be  spread  over  the  can,  or  refrigerator  cans  may  be 
used.  At  no  season  should  the  milk  be  frozen,  but  no  buyer  should  receive  milk  which 
has  a  temperature  higher  than  65°  F. 

9.  After  the  milk  has  been  received  by  the  consumer,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  perfectly 
clean  place,  free  from  dust,  and  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60°  F.  Milk  should  not 
be  allowed  to  stand  uncovered,  even  for  a  short  time,  in  the  living  or  sleeping  rooms. 
In  many  of  the  better  houses  in  the  country  and  villages,  and  occasionally  in  the  cities, 
the  drain  from  the  refHgerator  leads  into  a  cesspool  or  kitchen  drain.  This  is  highly 
dangerous;  there  should  be  no  connection  whatever  between  the  refrigerator  and  any 
receptacle  of  filth. 

10.  The  only  vessels  in  which  milk  should  be  kept  are  tin,  glass  or  porcelain. 
After  using  the  vessel,  it  should  be  scalded,  and  then,  if  possible,  exposed  to  the  air. 

When  those  rules  are  put  into  operation,  milk  can  be  preserved  free  from  putrefac- 
tive changes  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  and  it  will  remain  fresh  and  palatable. 
When  such  care  is  not  exercised,  the  milk  may  become,  as  we  have  seen,  highly  poison- 
ous within  a  few  hours  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  When  we  ^ke  into  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  many  children  must  feed  exclusively  or  largely  upon  this  milk,  we 
certainly  cannot  regard  the  time  and  expense  which  the  above  rules  demand  as  of 
great  moment. 

But  when  milk  is  to  be  transported  a  great  distance  or  kept  for  any  length  of  time, 
we  will  find  the  same  necessity  for  drying  it  and  the  preservation  of  its  solids,  that 
there  is  for  the  curing  of  meat  or  the  fianning  of  ftnit.  This  evaporated  milk  may  be 
used  as  it  is  in  the  "  condensed  milk ''  of  trade,  or  it  may  be  used  in  the  preparation 
of  a  milk-food,  which  we  will  discuss  under  our  second  question,  and  for  which  we  are 
now  ready. 

Can  the  milk'of  the  cow  be  rendered  more  nearly  like  that  of  woman  and  more  fit 
for  food  for  infants  than  it  is  by  simple  dilution  with  water  and  sweetening  with  milk- 
sugar?  Woman's  milk  difiers  from  that  of  the  cow  in  the  following  particulars :  (1 )  In 
the  proportion  between  the  casein  and  the  other  albuminous  constituents,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  casein.  (2)  In  the  amount  and  probably  in  the  nature  of  the  milk-sugar. 
There  are  other  minor  difierences,  but  those  mentioned  are  probably  the  only  ones  of 
importance  to  us  in  the  present  discussion.  Physiological  chemists  agree  that  there  is 
less  casein  and  more  albumen  in  woman's  milk  than  in  that  of  the  cow.  Konig  *  gives 
the  following  figures,  as  the  averages  of  a  great  many  analyses,  concerning  the  nitrogen- 
ous constituents  of  the  two  kinds  of  milk: — 

Total  Nitrogenous  Constituent.  Casein.  Albumen. 

Woman's  milk,  2.36  per  cent.  0.59  per  cent.        1.23  per  cent. 

Cow's  milk,  3.41      "  2.88      **  0.53 

*  Nahmngs-  and  Oenussmittel,  Zweite  Anflage,  S.  252. 
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Indeed,  Radenhaossen*  claims  that  woman's  milk  does  not  contain  any  casein  at 
all,  but  that  its  nitrogenous  constitaents  consist  wholly  of  albumens  and  peptones. 
Kirchnerf  has  shown  that  the  albuminose  or  galactin  of  Bouchardat  and  Qnevenne, 
the  lactoprotein  of  MiUon  and  Commaille,  and  the  whey  protein  of  Hammersten,  are  all 
identical  and  aro  peptones.  The  same  investigator  concludes  that  the  difference  in  the 
digestibility  of  woman's  and  cow's  milk  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  peptone  in  the 
former.  Moreover,  as  was  first  shown  by  Biedert,  the  gastric  juice  coagulates  cow's 
milk  in  large,  hard  clots,  while  by  its  action  upon  woman's  milk  it  produces  a  flocculent 
precipitate.  These  &cts  can  leave  no  doubt  that  there  are  differences  between  the  albu- 
minous constituents  of  woman's  and  those  of  cow's  milk,  and  it  is  altogether  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  these  differences  influence  the  digestive  organs.  In  many  children, 
digestion  is  so  good  that  cow's  milk  does  not  tax  the  stomach.  For  these  children, 
artificial  digestion  is  not  only  not  necessary,  but  not  desirable.  But  I  cannot  see  why 
the  casein  of  cow's  milk  should  not  be  i)artially  digested  for  those  children  in  which 
unaltered  milk  produces  unpleasant  digestive  disturbances.  I  say  **  partially  digested," 
and  that  it  should  not  be  completely  digested,  I  am  certain.  It  is  unscientific  to  feed 
any  one  for  any  length  of  time  upon  completely  digested  tbod  ;  especially  is  this  true 
of  children.  To  relieve  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  altogether  is  to  diminish  its 
secretion.  The  bones,  muscles  and  brain  are  weakened  by  inactivity,  and  the  stomach 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  must  have  something  to  do  or  it  will  soon  be  unable  to 
do  anything.  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  exceptional  cases,  in  which  the  tem- 
porary administration  of  peptones  exclusively  is  desirable.  But  these  are  exceptional 
cases,  and  the  administration  of  the  completely  digested  food  should  be  only  tempo- 
rary.    Certainly  these  cases  do  not  include  healthy  children. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  milk  food,  the  milk  should  be  partially  digested  by  the 
action  of  pancreatin,  then  boiled  to  destroy  the  ferment  and  prevent  its  fdrther  action, 
then  evaporated  in  vacuo.  To  the  mild  solids  thus  obtained,  dextrinized  flour,  obtained 
by  roasting,  should  be  added.  In  this  way,  the  extra  carbohydrate,  above  that  present 
in  the  cow's  milk,  will  be  obtained,  and  this  carbohydrate  will,  in  some  important 
respects  at  least,  resemble  the  sugar  of  woman's  milk.  According  to  Biedert,  the  sugar 
from  cow's  milk  ferments  more  readily  than  that  from  woman's  milk,  and  certainly 
glucose  ferments  more  readily  than  milk  sugar  obtained  from  either  of  these  sources. 

Such  a  food  as  this  prepared  in  a  dairy  district  might  be  transported  any  distance 
and  kept  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time  without  decomposition.  It  would  be  sufS- 
ciently  nutritious  in  itself,  and  the  addition  of  milk  to  it  would  be  both  unnecessary 
and  undesirable.  It  would  not  contain  any  vegetable  matter  dificult  of  digestion,  and 
it  would  contain  a  suf&cient  amount  of  inorganic  salts,  in  which  many  of  the  artificial 
foods  now  so  largely  used  are  greatly  deficient.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  salts  of 
lime. 

Upon  my  third  topic,  I  will  be  very  brief  The  question  is  asked :  Is  it  desirable 
to  continue  the  use  of  milk  in  cholera  infimtum  and  kindred  diseases?  The  following 
simple  experiments  may  aid  us  in  answering  this  question.  If  several  four  ounce  bot- 
tles be  filled,  one  with  good  milk,  a  second  with  the  same  milk  to  which  a  few  drops 
of  another  milk  in  which  tyrotoxicon  has  been  generated  are  added,  a  third  with  a 
meat  peptonoid  preparation  inoculated  with  a  few  drops  of  the  poisonous  milk,  a  fourth 
with  beef  tea  or  rice  water  inoculated  with  the  poisonous  milk,  and  if  these  bottles  be 
placed  in  an  air  chamber  and  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  for  three  hours,  no 
tyrotoxicon  will  be  found  in  the  pure  milk  or  in  the  meat  preparation,  while  it  will  be 
found  in  the  milk  which  was  inoculated  with  the  poisonous  ferment.    Why  the  germ 

X  ZeiUchri/t/Ur  phy$%olofft9che  Chemie,   B.  V.,  S.  13,  u,  256. 
t  Beitrilge  sur  Kenntniss  der  Kuhmiloh  und  ihrer  Beetandtheile. 
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does  not  grow  as  rapidly  in  the  meat  preparations  as  in  the  milk  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
discussed  here.  The  fact  is  all  that  we  need,  in  giving  a  practical  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  we  have  asked.  It  shows  that  this  poison  is  not  generated  as  rapidly  in  the 
meat  preparations  as  it  is  in  the  milk. 

A  few  of  the  best  clinical  teachers  have  recommended  that  the  use  of  milk  be  pwy 
hibited  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  infantum.  They  ascertained  the  advantage  thus 
secured  by  experience.  Now,  I  think  that  we  have  the  true  explanation  of  the  value 
of  this  treatment  To  give  the  best  of  milk  in  cholera  infantum  will  be  a  means  of 
supplying  the  germ  which  is  present  in  the  alimentary  canal  with  material  from  which 
it  will  elaborate  the  poison.  But  I  have  elsewhere  discussed  at  some  length  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  cholera  in&ntum,  and  it  would  be  outof  place  to  discuss  that  subject 
in  full  here. 

I  have  only  one  more  thought  to  offer.  It  may  be  embodied  in  the  following  ques- 
tion: Why  do  the  diarrhoeal  diseases  of  infancy  prevail  most  extensively  in  filthy 
localities?  Because  the  ferment  which  leads  to  putrefactive  changes  in  milk  abounds 
in  filthy  places.  It  has  its  home  in  the  fermenting  filth  of  street  gutters;  it  is  present 
in  decaying  pavements,  and  it  is  carried  by  every  breath  of  air  that  comes  in  contact 
with  decaying,  souring,  vegetable  matter.  Then,  although  the  food  of  the  child  may 
be  above  suspicion,  so  long  as  its  surroundings  are  filthy,  so  long  as  it  inhales  the 
germs  of  putre^tion,  poisons  may  be  generated  in  its  body. 

I  have  stated  that  the  ferment  which  produces  tyrotoxicon  is  either  the  bacillus 
butyricus  or  some  closely  allied  germ.  We  know  that  the  butyric  acid  ferment  does 
grow  and  thrive  often  in  the  human  stomach. 

Then  to  give  our  practical  conclusions,  we  may  say:  (1)  Cow's  milk  used  as  a  food 
for  in&nts  must  be  taken  from  healthy,  properly  fed  animals.  (2)  It  must  be  preserved 
from  putrefactive  changes  while  being  transported  and  stored  for  the  child's  use,  and 
(3)  After  having  been  taken  into  the  child's  stomuch  it  must  be  preserved  from  putre- 
factive changes,  and  this  cannot  be  done  so  long  as  the  child  is  overfed  and  breathes  an 
atmosphere  laden  with  the  germs  of  putre&ction. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  President  asked  the  writer  of  the  paper  whether  he  had  noticed  if  the 
animals  experimented  on  by  the  tyrotoxicon,  and  presenting  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  cholera  infantum,  had  elevation  of  temperature.  In  this  disease  the 
temperature  is  always  elevated,  and  in  the  severe  form  of  it,  accompanied  by 
frequent  stools  and  vomiting  and  rapid  prostration,  the  temperature  rises  to  105° 
or  106**. 

Prof  Yauqhan  replied  that  he  intended  to  give  attention  to  this  point,  but  had 
not  thus  far. 

The  President  also  spoke  in  reference  to  the  {umtomical  characters  observed. 
Although  if  death  occurs  afler  a  brief  attack  of  cholera  infantum,  as  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours,  the  gastro-intestinal  surface  is  pallid,  yet  if  a  longer  time  has 
elapsed,  as  three  or  four  days,  it  is  u6uaDy  iiyected  He  could  not  avoid  the  con- 
viction that  the  disease  is  inflammatory  in  its  nature,  although  a  different  opinion 
had  been  expressed  by  good  observers. 

Br.  Vaughan  replied  that  he  had  not  observed  whether  those  animals  experi- 
medted  on  by  the  tyrotoxicon  had  elevation  of  temperature,  but  thought  it  not 
improbable  that  animals  poisoned  by  it,  if  they  lived  sufficiently  long,  would  present 
the  symptoms  and  lesions  of  gastro-intestinal  inflammation. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  HEADACHES  IN  CHILDREN,  AND 
THEIR  RELATION  TO  MENTAL  TRAINING. 

QUELQUES  OBSERVATIONS  SUR   LES   MAUX   DE  tAtB  DES  BNFANTS  ET  LEITR 
RAPPORT  1  L'EDUCATION  MENTALE. 

EINIOE  BEOBACHTUNOEN  UBEB  EOPFSCHMEBZEN  BBI  EINDEEN,  UND  IHEE  BBZIEHUNG 
ZUR  GEISnOEN  AUSBILDUNO. 

BY  WILLIAM  HENET  DAY,  M.D., 

Member  of  the  Rojal  College  of  PhjilcUiM  of  Londoo ;  Physician  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital  for 

Women  and  Children. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  invited  to  oontribnte  a  paper  to  this  great  International  Medical 
Congress.  When  I  reflect  on  the  readiness  with  which  our  transatlantic  brethren 
responded  to  a  similar  appeal  fix>m  the  mother  country  in  1881,  I  feel  that  there  is  a 
mutual  dependence,  close  and  intimate,  which  augurs  well  for  the  advancement  of  the 
work  in  which  we,  as  members  of  a  great  profession,  are  severally  engaged.  Distance 
no  longer  divides  us.  The  wide  sea  is  no  barrier  to  our  intercourse.  A  ceaseless  activ- 
ity, a  laudable  competition  everywhere  prevails  to  promote  the  ends  of  science,  and  the 
distant  parts  of  this  busy,  struggling  world  are  brought  closer  and  closer  to  compare 
the  labors  of  fellow  workers  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  aU  I  have  to  say,  I  shall  hope  for  your  lenient  criticism,  which  ever  lightens  the 
weight  of  responsibility.  No  man  undertakes  a  light  task,  in  the  present  day  of  active 
and  uuceasing  work,  when  he  attempts  to  elucidate,  or  throw  a  Author  gleam  of  light 
upon,  auy  topic  in  scientific  or  practical  medicine ;  still,  even  the  smallest  fact  is  im- 
portant, aud  is  often  the  starting  point  of  some  great  achievement  in  science.  Every 
thoughtful  investigator  contributes  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  in  however 
small  a  degree,  and  gives  a  firesh  impetus  to  research.  Great  truths  sometimes  have 
their  origin  in  great  errors. 

The  great  work  of  national  education  in  this  country,  which  dates  from  the  pass- 
ing of  Mr.  Foster's  Act  in  1870,  has  had  the  effect  of  calling  widespread  attention  to 
the  excessive  demands  made  by  schools  and  teachers  upon  childi^en.  In  nearly  all 
European  countries,  among  the  poor  and  rich  alike,  abundant  proof  has  been  adduced 
that  over-pressure  is  present  in  all.  The  rate  of  progress  is  stimulated  by  a  universal 
rivalry  which  no  protest  can  check. 

In  every  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  in  every  profession  the  competition  of 
the  entrance  examinations  is  becoming  more  and  more  severe.  This  exhausts  the 
nervous  system  during  the  most  active  period  of  physical  growth,  when  it  is  so  import- 
ant not  to  overtax  it.  Mere  cramming  for  a  particular  examination  can  never  favw 
intellectual  progress;  it  does  not  cultivate  the  reasoning  and  reflective  powers;  it  is 
simply  getting  together  a  certain  number  of  figures  and  ^ts  which  are  not  long  remem- 
bered, and  serve  no  useful  purpose  beyond  the  hour.  To  say  nothing  of  the  immediate 
disastrous  effect  of  this  system  in  encouraging  excessive  brain  activity  in  delicate  and 
underfed  children,  it  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  favor  a  great  increase  in  nervous  dis- 
eases among  the  community  at  large.  The  evil  seed  has  been  sown  in  their  youth, 
and  when  they  reach  maturity,  and  a  robust  constitution  is  indispensable  for  the  duties 
of  life,  they  will  probably  fail  in  endurance,  for  the  push  and  pressure  thrown  upon 
them  in  early  years  will  prevent  any  but  the  strongest  discharging  responsible  work  as 
it  should  be  discharged,  and  will  thus  entail  national  loss. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  excessive  strain  which  teachers  often  produce  is  as  much 
caused  by  their  want  of  a  soond  training  fbr  the  work  they  attempt  as  by  their  use  of 
too  ambitious  a  curriculum.    Teachers,  as  a  body,  do  not  nnderatand  the  physiological 
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and  psychological  natures  of  children;  and  until  thej  do,  there  will  always  be  the 
twofold  danger  of  attempting  too  much,  or  of  attempting  it  in  the  wrong  way  and  by 
the  wrong  means.    Bat  I  will  not  now  enlarge  upon  this  topic. 

The  physician  recognizes  in  this  severe  ordeal  grave  danger  to  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  of  growing  children,  by  which  the  mind  is  narrowed,  the  character  weakened, 
and  disease  invited.  Headache  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  persistent  consequences  of 
this  baneM  practice. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  those  headaches  which  aro  the  mero  accompaniment  of  acute 
and  febrile  diseases,  or  due  to  some  pathological  state  of  the  brain  itself,  but  of  head- 
ache incidental  to  childhood  and  to  the  period  of  active  growth  and  change,  commeoQ- 
ing  about  the  second  dentition  (particularly  fix>m  12  to  15  in  girls),  when  school  work 
b^ns  to  be  keenly  felt  This  headache  constitutes  a  disease  in  itself,  a  real  illness;  it 
is  sometimes  so  persistent  that  the  child  is  often  obliged  to  give  up  his  studies  in  con- 
sequence. But  in  any  variety  of  headache  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  temperament 
and  predisposition  to  nerve  disturbance.  In  some  childron,  as  in  some  adults,  there  is 
always  going  on  an  ezoessive  expenditure  of  nervous  energy  ;  in  their  pleasures  and  in 
their  amusements,  in  their  studies,  or  pursuits  of  any  kind,  thero  is  the  same  wear 
and  tear,  because  they  aro  unable  to  control  themselves,  and  have  not  the  power  of 
self-management  when  extra  strain  is  put  upon  them.  The  balance  is  upset,  and  they 
cannot  rea4just  it.  But  if  we  take  a  less  susceptible  class  of  childron,  another  class 
whose  physical  and  mental  oiganization  is  stronger,  who  aro  sturdy  and  not  emotional, 
they  aro  less  moved  by  any  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  they  pursue  their  studies  regu- 
larly and  quietly,  and  when  they  begin  to  feel  tired  they  can  calmly  lay  them  aside 
before  they  aro  too  exhausted  or  have  passed  the  limit  when  they  cannot  check  them- 
selves. Rest  soon  reinforces  these  children,  and  they  return  to  their  studies  with  their 
strength  restored.  They  may  go  through  the  whole  curriculum  of  study,  or  even  pass 
through  life,  and  never  experience  a  headache  at  all.  The  brain  is  more  strongly  devel- 
oped, and  the  vital  organs  are  also  in  a  sound  state,  and  air  and  active  exeroiBe  are  far 
more  congenial  to  these  subjects  than  is  intellectual  work.  Not  that  they  wish  to 
escape  the  latter,  but  the  mind  never  dwells  on  it  when  not  engaged  in  it,  and  they 
take  their  school  work  fairly  in  turn  with  their  out-door  amusements,  so  that  the  bal- 
ance is  harmoniously  maintained. 

HEADACHES 

In  the  young  are  of  greater  significance  than  in  the  adult,  and  should  receiye  the  utmost 
care  in  investigating  their  nature  and  origin.  They  maybe  slight  or  severe,  superficial 
or  deep-seated;  they  may  occupy  the  forehead,  the  vertex,  the  temples,  or  the  occiput 
The  jMiin  may  be  dull  or  sharp,  gradual  or  sudden,  continued  or  i>aroxysmal.  These 
headaches  may  last  a  few  hours  or  continue  for  months;  they  may  destroy  the  happi- 
nei»  of  a  lifetime,  and  in  old  age  depart;  they  may  be  associated  with  disordered  sensa- 
tion or  disturbance  of  vision.  Nearly  all  seem  to  owe  their  essential  origin  to  disturb* 
ance  in  the  nervous  system  before  the  vascular  area  is  involved.  Mental  and  emotional 
excitement  can  originate  active  congestion  in  the  brain  as  readily  as  it  is  induced  by 
cardiac  hyx>ertrophy  or  a  general  plethora.  Passive  congestion  is  favored  by  any 
exhausting  cause. 

Dr.  Ferrier,  in  speaking  of  brain  and  mind,  says,  '*  that  the  degree  of  development 
of  the  frontal  lobes  is  characteristio  of  the  mental  powers,  the  richly  convoluted  brains 
belonging  to  the  highest  intellects,  and  the  poorest  to  the  inferior  intellects.'*  It  also 
appears  from  his  statements  that  the  slighter  development  of  the  frontal  lobe  convo- 
lutions is  moro  especially  marked  in  the  female  brain,  which  resembles,  in  this  respect, 
the  foetal  brain  in  its  later  stages  of  development  There  are  male  brains  which 
approach  the  female  type,  and  female  brains  which  approach  the  male  type.  As  a  rule, 
the  convolutions  are  better  developed  in  all  the  lobes  when  the  firontal  convolutions  are 
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especially  complex.*  When  we  come  to  consider  the  actoal  size  of  the  brain  in  the 
two  sexes,  we  find  that  the  average  weight  of  the  adalt  male  brain  is  five  ounces 
greater  than  the  average  weight  of  the  female  brain  ;t  bat  if  the  size  of  the  body  be 
taken  into  consideration,  the  disproportion  may  not  be  great  After  all,  the  actoal  size 
of  the  brain  does  not  account  for  the  di£ferenoe  of  intellectoal  power  between  men  and 
women.  It  is  not,  as  Ferrier  observes,  a  mere  matter  of  bmte  weight  or  quantity, 
though  a  brain  below  a  certain  standard  of  weight  is  not  compatible  with  normal 
intelligence.  X  According  to  the  investigations  of  Sir  Crichton  Browne,  the  gray  matter 
of  the  female  brain  is  shallower  than  that  of  the  male,  and  the  supply  of  blood  is  pro- 
portionally less.  These  differences  he  dates  from  embryonic  life,  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  constitute  a  **  fundamental  sexual  distinction." 

CAUSES  OF  HEADAPHBS  IN  GHILDBEN. 

The  activity  of  the  brain  cannot  be  maintained  withont  blood.  It  must  be  well 
nonrished.  A  certain  quantity  of  blood  is  indispensable  to  the  performance  of  its 
healthy  ftmctlons.  If  it  be  deficient  in  arterial  supply,  then  its  vitality  is  lowered,  the 
mind  is  impaired,  and  the  thoughts  are  conftised.  Not  less  important  is  the  quality  of 
the  blood.  If  it  be  impure  and  deficient  in  nutritive  qualities,  it  invites  nervous 
change.  Slight  mental  effort  or  violent  muscular  exertion  will  induce  this,  if  the 
blood  is  not  purified.  The  lungs,  the  liver,  the  bowels,  must  be  in  a  condition  to  purify 
the  blood.  These  facts  are  sometimes  overlooked  in  searching  out  the  cause  of 
headaches. 

I  have,  in  a  paper  on  "  Headaches  in  Children,"}  referred  to  excess  of  blood  in  the 
brain  (cerebral  hyper SBtnia)  and  to  deficiency  of  blood  (eerebrdl  anaemia).  These  two 
factors  are  most  necessary  to  keep  in  view,  for  the  cerebral  circulation  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  nerves  and  blood  vessels.  They 
comprise  the  two  great  types  of  headache  among  school  children,  and  among  children 
generally. 

The  brain  fails  early  in  some  children  while  in  others  it  gathers  strength  as  yean 
advance.  In  childhood,  when  growth  is  actively  proceeding,  the  constitution  is  so 
impressible  that  there  is  a  remarkable  tendency  to  nervous  trouble;  rapid  development 
of  oi^gans  disturbs  the  excito-motory  system,  and  at  this  period  of  life  there  is  great 
liability  to  disease.  This  predisposition  being  once  established,  almost  any  influence 
may  excite  nerve  disorder. 

Heredity  greatly  predisposes  to  nervous  headaches  in  children,  just  as  it  does  to 
gout  and  cancer  in  later  life.  It  is  handed  down  from  parent  to  parent,  sparing  those 
of  the  ofispring  who  may  be  vigorous,  but  striking  down  the  susceptible  and  weak. 
The  expression  is  &miliar,  **I  take  after  my  father,"  or,  **  I  take  after  my  mother." 
It  seems  probable  that  in  certain  structures  of  the  tissues  there  is  an  especial  liability  to 
take  on  certain  diseases. 

The  habits  and  education  of  some  children  are  just  of  that  kind  to  invite  nerve  dls- 
oider.    Change  these  circumstances,  and  it  no  longer  exists. 

The  class  of  sufferers,  then,  belong  to  those  of  a  nervous  temperament,  who  are 
easily  moved  to  excitement  or  depression;  they  are  restless,  active,  giving  all  their 
mental  force  or  energy  when  required.  These  children  are  liable  to  ansemic  headache 
and  brain  disturbance,  not  to  congestion  of  organs  and  plethora  so  readily  as  those  of 
the  sanguine  temperament.  Maternal  health  during  pregnancy  has  been  recently  shown 
by  Dr.  Langdon  Down  to  have  a  great  influence  in  the  production  of  idiocy  in  the  child. 

*  **  The  Funotions  of  the  Brain,"  188ft,  p.  467. 

t "  Carpenter's  Physiology,"  1876,  p.  736.  J  Op.  eiu,  p.  467. 

i  Read  before  the  Hanreian  Society,  Feb.  2d,  1882. 
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Sickness,  uterine  hemorrhage,  emotional  disturbance  and  grave  febrile  disorders  lead,  in 
the  ofispring,  to  epilepsy  and  chorea.  In  congenital  idiocy,  heredity  is  a  great  ^tor, 
neurotic  disease  being  fearfully  transmissible.  Prolific  child-bearing  tends  to  produce 
feeble-mindedness  in  the  children;  violent  shocks  of  all  kinds,  distressing  news  and 
severe  emotional  disturbance  to  pregnant  women  have  weakened  the  mental  powers  of 
their  oflbpring.  Dr.  Down's  inquires  lead  to  the  conclusion  **  that  the  mental  condition 
of  the  embryo  took  its  impression  from  the  mental  condition  of  the  father  at  the  time 
of  conception.  *  *  The  *  *  over-education  of  women,  when  only  the  emotional  side  of  their 
nature  is  cultivated,  leads  to  the  production  of  feeble-minded  children. ''* 

Carefnl  inquiry  will  now  and  then  elicit  a  history  of  syphilis  in  the  parents,  or 
some  form  of  nervous  disease  in  them,  or  of  convulsions  in  infancy,  or  of  such  inherited 
tendency  before  birth.  There  may  be,  and  there  often  is,  a  combination  of  causes  to 
Invite  nerve  disturbance,  as  feeble  health,  fatigue,  mental  shocks,  and  the  want  of  food. 
No  explanation  has  yet  been  forthcoming  to  account  for  the  predisposition  to  some  dis- 
eases, but  we  do  know,  where  it  is  latent,  how  readily  they  are  invited;  what  a  trifle 
will  disturb  the  balance  and  originate  changes  of  function  and  alteration  in  structure. 
What  do  we  know  regarding  the  obscure  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  children, 
such  as  tetany,  or  chorea,  or  what  of  certainty  about  epilepsy  ?  The  phenomena  vary 
in  each  disorder.  That  they  are  due  to  some  derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  or  to 
some  irritation  acting  on  excitable  nervous  structure,  cannot  be  gainsayed ;  but  what  more 
do  we  know  ?  I  have  known  children  who  su£fer  finom  periodical  headaches  to  exhibit 
symptoms  not  unlike  an  approaching  attack  of  epilepsy^-perhaps  epileptic  in  their 
nature,  but  fJEdling  short  of  the  culminating  point. 

OVEB-PBESSUBE. 

I  will  endeavor  to  look  upon  this  question  in  the  most  impartial  manner,  and  to 
arrive  at  no  hasty  conclusion.  The  agitation  concerning  *'  over-pressure, "  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  where  the  old  system  has  given  place  to  the  new,  would  not  have  arisen 
without  cause.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  it  comes  firom  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe.  We  must  admit  that  enthusiasts  are  prone  to  exaggerate  when  they 
witness  a  few  cases  of  break-down,  and  fail  to  remember  the  thousands  of  children  who 
pass  through  their  school  life  happier  and  better  for  the  regular  hours  and  discipline 
that  is  maintained.  Still,  the  outcry  is  real;  and  if  it  draws  attention  to  the  evil  where 
it  exists,  improvements  will  inevitably  follow,  and  cases  of  over-strain  will  become  less 
frequent. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  no  system  of  education,  however  carefhlly  conducted,  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  all  children.  The  State  cannot  legislate  for  individuals.  The 
child  of  sanguine  temperament  and  robust  constitution  is  happy  with  his  educational 
training,  and  he  can  throw  off  any  feeling  of  strain  the  moment  he  gets  into  the  play- 
ground, and  forget  all  about  it ;  but  the  child  of  nervous  temperament  is  too  anxious 
and  miserable  at  the  idea  of  failure.  He  is  defeated  by  his  own  anxiety.  This  applies 
more  to  girls,  whose  leisure  hours  are  very  differently  passed.  They  are  &r  less  active 
than  the  opposite  sex,  who  throw  their  whole  thoughts  into  cricket  or  other  amusements, 
which  girls  cannot  always  do.  Girls  are  by  nature  more  nervous  and  impressionable; 
the  mind  is  more  easily  over-strained,  and  they  brood  over  their  tasks  long  after  they 
are  set  aside,  which  is  so  much  wasteful  expenditure  of  nerve  force. 

Mr.  Bomanes,  in  an  interesting  article  on  the  *^  Mental  Differences  between  Men  and 
Women,"  f  has  collected  evidence  from  High  School  girls  who  are  studying  with  a  view 
of  competing  for  first  classes  at  Cambridge.    Many  work  habitually  ten  or  eleven  hours 


•"Lett.  Lect.  B.  M.  I.,"  1887,  Jan.  22d,  pp.  U9,  150,  161. 
t  Tk*  NineUenth  Century^  May,  1887. 
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a  day,  and  near  the  time  of  examination  fh>m  fifteen  to  eighteen  horns.  The  power  of 
endurance  in  these  girls  is  proved  heyond  donbt,  but  such  over-preesnre  is  often  the 
prelade  to  an  early  break-down. 

The  experience  of  every-day  life  assures  ns  that  but  few  men  attain  to  eminence,  or 
are  capable  of  sustained  effort  in  any  calling,  if  they  are  of  delicate  constitution.  The 
sound  mind  in  the  sound  body  is  indispensable.  Broadly  speaking,  those  who  have  had 
a  happy  and  healthy  childhood  are  the  most  successful  competitors  in  the  race  of  life. 

The  intellectual  type  of  boy,  endowed  with  a  strong  brain,  is  not  easily  overworited. 
He  possesses  the  instinct  of  knowing  how  to  take  care  of  himself^  while  the  intellectoal 
boy  with  a  feeble  brain  and  over-zeal  to  accomplish  his  work  soon  fags  and  degenerates 
in  power.  He  is  not  well  balanced  in  mind  or  body,  and  lacks  the  capacity  to  meet  tlie 
demands  made  upon  him  without  feeling  too  acutely  the  worry  and  strain.  But  those 
who  are  dogged  and  indolently  inclined,  who  are  indifferent,  and  without  ambition  for 
success  in  life,  never  put  forth  their  efforts.  This  tyx^e  is  probably  the  excepticm  in  the 
female  sex;  moreover,  being  physically  weaker  than  boys,  they  are  mentally  more  liable 
to  break  down.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  many  persons  spend  more  hours  in  thinking 
over  the  work  they  have  to  do  than  it  would  take  them  to  do  it  twice  over.  Deficiency 
in  energy  of  will  is  often  physical  at  bottom.*  Nowhere  has  a  more  correct  statement 
been  made  than  that  the  mental  force  of  girls  tends,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  to  dis- 
solve into  emotion.f 

It  has  been  proved,  however,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  that  young  girls 
are  more  acquisitive  than  boys  of  the  same  age,  and  there  is  stronger  power  of  percep- 
tion, but  as  adolescence  is  reached,  and  the  brain  is  more  fully  developed,  boys  show 
greater  originality  of  mind  and  power  of  amassing  knowledge. :( 

Headaches,  I  am  convinced,  have  become  of  more  frequent  occurrence  among  poor 
children,  and  deaths  from  meningitis  are  more  on  the  increase,  since  the  Education  Act 
came  into  operation.  I  have  met  with  cases  of  meningitis  in  school  children  in  whom 
headache  was  neglected,  and  the  initial  and  curable  stage  allowed  to  pass  by.  If  this 
mischief  be  invited  by  over-pressure,  we  may  justly  and  indignantly  protest  against  a 
system  which  exacts  harder  lessons  than  the  child  can  well  accomplish,  and  against  the 
misguided  effort  to  maintain  his  attention. 

Where,  for  economy's  sake,  very  laige  numbers  of  children  have  to  be  taught 
together,  it  is  impossible,  even  with  the  best  system,  to  prevent  the  weaker  and  more 
delicate  children  fbom  suffering.  Still,  we  have  overwhelming  testimony  from  medical 
men  and  teachers,  that  infinite  mischief  to  the  mind,  to  the  eyesight,  and  the  general 
health  of  the  scholars  is  fV^uently  caused  by  the  increasing  requirements  of  tiie  Educa- 
tional Department  The  Act  of  1870,  which  only  provided  for  Elementary  Education, 
consisted  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  needle-work ;  but  since  then  other  sub- 
jects have  been  added,  namely,  geography,  elementary  science,  history,  Euclid,  al^^ 
bra,  mensuration,  chemistiy,  physics,  botany,  physiology,  Latin,  French,  etc  Although 
these  suljects  are  optional,  and  only  a  few  are  allowed  to  be  taken  up  at  one  time,  the 
spirit  of  emulation  that  is  encouraged  too  often  tries  the  strength  of  the  children 
beyond  endurance,  and  makes  too  great  a  demand  upon  the  tender  intellect  Children 
who  are  poorly  fed  and  poorly  clothed,  or  who  are  delicate,  cannot  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish much  varied  intellectual  work  without  an  early  break-down,  especially  when  they 
come,  as  many  of  them  do,  fh>m  wretched  homes,  where  a  fiunily  of  five  or  six  fire- 
quently  live  in  one  room. 

The  facts  obtained  by  Dr.  Hertel  f)rom  fourteen  schools  in  Copenhagen  show  that 
out  of  a  total  of  3141  boys,  one-third  of  the  number  is  made  up  of  sickly  ones,  and 

•  "  Oyer-work,  from  the  Teacher's  Point  of  View,"  by  Mrs.  8.  Bryant,  D.  Sc.,  1886,  p.  «. 
t  Idem,  p.  8.  t  ^*  <^'<*»  ^^^^  Centut^, 
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that  most  of  these  children  enter  on  school  lifb  with  impaired  health.  That  this  is  a 
very  grave  state  of  things  most  be  admitted,  such  children  being  incapable  of  much 
intellectual  exertion,  at  a  period  when  all  their  force  and  vitality  are  needed  for  physi- 
cal development  and  when  outdoor  life  is  so  essential.  At  about  the  age  of  twelve, 
when  the  children  pass  fh>m  the  mixed  classes  into  the  modem  division,  the  percentage 
of  sickly  children  rises  in  the  first  modem  class  to  38.8,  and  in  the  second  classical 
forms  to  41.9.  Dr.  Hertel  remarks  that  the  increased  sickliness  in  both  instances  is 
owing  tothedevelopmeutinto  manhood,  commencing  about  the  thirteenth  year.  There 
is  a  fall  in  the  sick  percentage  in  the  higher  forms. 

From  nine  to  twelve,  according  to  Dr.  Kotelman,  the  increase  in  height  is  5.71  inches, 
the  increase  in  weight  19  pounds;  fh>m  thirteen  to  sixteen  the  increase  in  height  is 
9.37  inches,  the  increase  in  weight  44  pounds;  ftom  seventeen  to  twenty  the  increase 
in  height  is  2.43  inches,  the  increase  in  weight  23  pounds.  These  investigations  prove 
that  when  physical  development  is  most  active,  at  thirteen,  or  thereabouts,  and  growth 
is  rapidly  proceeding  in  bone  and  muscle,  if  the  mind  is  forced  to  such  an  extent,  the 
evil  consequences  may  be  permanent. 

Reviewing  all  the  facts  which  he  has  collected.  Dr.  Hertel  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  20  percent,  of  the  children  are  sickly  on  entering  the  Danish  schools;  after  two  years 
they  advance  to  30  per  cent.,  and  shortly  before  puberty  they  suddenly  rise  to  40  per 
cent.  This  shows  what  an  extraordinary  influence  school  training,  with  the  change 
of  habits,  has  upon  the  health  of  young  persons  during  the  period  of  life  when  growth 
is  making  its  most  supreme  efforts.  The  outdoor  life  which  is  so  natural  and  conge- 
nial to  boys,  is  exchanged  for  a  sedentary  and  thoughtftd  occupation.  Such  a  contrast 
cannot  take  place  without  an  influence  on  their  health  and  spirits.* 

VENTILATION 
Is  a  matter  requiring  careful  consideration.  I  am  sure  that  defective  ventilation  of 
school-rooms  is  a  most  fertile  cause  of  headache.  If  the  air  of  these  rooms,  or  any 
inhabited  apartment,  is  impure,  in  consequence  of  too  many  persons  being  crowded 
together,  so  that  the  products  of  respiration  or  uncleanliness  from  any  cause  contami- 
nate the  atmosphere  they  breathe,  it  is  ii^urious  to  the  health,  and  the  nervous  system 
is  sure  to  suffer.  We  can  form  some  idea  of  this  from  the  close  atmosphere  of  theatres 
and  ball-rooms,  and  the  headache  induced  by  them.  Although  the  air  of  any  room 
where  a  large  number  of  persons  assemble  cannot  possibly  be  as  pure  as  the  outer  air, 
mechanical  contrivances  can  be  adopted  to  render  the  atmosphere  of  any  apartment 
moderately  pure.  In  many  of  the  best  arranged  dwelling  houses  of  London  no  sen- 
sible difference  is  experienced  on  entering  them.  There  is  no  disagreeable  odor;  but, 
enter  them  when  they  are  brilliantly  lighted  and  the  space  is  crowded,  and  even  with 
the  best  appliances  a  closeness  is  felt  if  the  carbonic  acid  in  it  reaches  seven  or  eight 
per  1000  volumes.  If  it  reaches  nine  or  ten  per  1000  volumes  it  is  **  close  and  gusty. *'t 
It  seems  to  me  headache  is  as  often  the  result  of  a  polluted  atmosphere  as  of  the 
lessons  imposed  on  the  pupils. 

It  is  indispensable  that  wherever  large  numbers  of  children  are  assembled  together 
there  should  be  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air,  in  order  that  the  atmosphere  may  be 
kept  pure  and  sweet.  The  rooms  should  be  frequently  disinfected  to  destroy  the 
organic  emanations.  Our  board  schools,  being  of  modem  stmcture,  are  well  adapted  to 
insure  this  supply  of  purer  air,  and  every  care  has  been  taken,  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  that  the  health  of  the  children  should  not  sufi^er,  but  the  proper  use  of  the  sani- 
taiy  means  must  rest  vrith  the  teacher.    Persons  who  live  habitually  in  an  impure 

•  <'  Over-preMare  in  High  Schools  in  Denmark,"  1886,  pp.  23-33. 
t  '*  Parke's  Manual  of  Hygiene,"  1873,  p.  134. 
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atmosphere  breathe  noxious  gases  and  vapors,  without  a  knowledge  of  their  existence, 
their  olfactory  organs  having  lost  their  normal  sensibility.  It  is  only  when  peiaons 
coming  from  the -open  air  enter  impure  dwellings  that  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  state 
of  things. 

KEBVOUS  HEADACHES. 

A  weak  cerebral  circulation,  whether  arising  from  general  debility  or  from  heart 
weakness,  invites  nervous  headache  in  those  predisposed  to  it  If  a  child  or  an  adult  is 
wanting  in  constitutional  strength  and  vigor,  nerve  disturbance  will  ensue  when  he  is 
overtaxed  by  intellectual  effort  or  by  any  exhausting  illness.  T6  unravel  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  the  mind  and  the  body  would  demand  a  philosophical  inquiry, 
into  which  I  will  not  venture.  The  brain  is  a  complicated  organ,  and  some  of  its  dis- 
eases are  not  explained  by  a  minute  examination  of  its  structure  after  death. 

The  mental  functions  are  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  material  organiseatioii, 
and  are  closely  related  to  it.  Intimate  as  is  the  alliance,  dissection  of  the  nervous  sab- 
stance  does  not  clear  up  the  difficulty  ;  still,  we  are  able  to  compare  how  the  one  acts 
and  reacts  upon  the  other,  and  of  the  connection  that  exists  between  them. 

All  cases  of  nervous  headache  in  school  children  cannot  be  traced  to  mental 
strain.  If  the  brain  be  normal,  and  the  general  health  good,  no  danger  will  result 
from  carrying  out  the  educational  code ;  but  in  weakly  and  sensitive  children  the 
foundation  of  serious  illness  may  be  laid  by  enforcing  a  degree  of  intellectual  exertioii 
which  a  healthy  child  could  bear  with  impunity. 

Headache  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  that  arises.  As  soon  as  it  declares  itself  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  child  is  altered,  and  he  is  engrossed  with  his  own  sufferings.  Mel- 
ancholy takes  the  place  of  cheerfulness.  He  is  kept  at  work,  because  his  ailment  is  Dot 
noticed  by  his  teachers  or  by  his  parents.  With  this  state  of  things,  the  child  soon 
becomes  anseraic,  loses  his  appetite,  and  the  headache,  which  at  first  was  occasional^ 
becomes  habitual.  Dr.  Treichler  states  that  one-third  of  the  pupils  at  Darmstadt, 
Paris,  and  Nuremberg  suffer  from  it*  He  considers  the  cause  to  be  over-intellectual 
exertion  entailing  work  at  night,  and  taking  up  a  variety  of  subjects .f 

The  ansemia  produced  in  these  cases  sets  up  disturbance  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the 
ooftex  of  the  cerebrum,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  blood  become  changed,  and  the 
brain  loses  energy  and  activity.  The  mind  is  consequently  enfeebled,  and  the  mental 
faculties  are  clouded.  When  this  is  once  brought  about,  children  become  emoti<nml 
and  excitable ;  hence  the  cerebral  vessels  become  too  suddenly  filled  with  blood  to 
bear  it  with  impunity,  and  this  dilatation  of  the  vessels  (local  hypenemia).  through 
vasomotor  disturbance,  is  another  common  cause  of  this  form  of  headache ;  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  are  partially  paralyzed,  and  the  ganglion  cells  too  exhausted  to  grasp  new 
ideas,  as  Dr.  Treichler  observes. 

Of  7478  boys  and  girls  examined  by  Professor  Bystroff,  in  the  St.  Petersburg  schools, 
during  five  years,  ending  in  the  spring  of  1886,  he  found  headache  in  868,  or  in  11.6 
per  cent  The  percentage  increased  with  the  ages  of  the  children  and  with  the  num- 
ber of  hours  occupied  in  study;  thus,  it  occurred  in  only  five  per  cent,  in  children  eight 
years  of  age,  while  finom  fourteen  to  eighteen  it  attacked  from  28  to  40  per  cent. 
The  author  attributes  these  obstinate  headaches  in  school  children  to  excessive  mental 
labor.} 

Similar  experience  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Hertel.  He  found  headaches  increase  as  the 
oldest  classes  were  reached.  In  the  lower  mixed  classes  it  was  5  per  cent.  In  the 
two  highest  classes  it  rose  to  38  per  cent.  This  class  is  the  most  exposed  to  head- 
ache and  bleeding  at  the  nose — ^proofs,  as  he  justly  states,  that  mental  work  fovors 

•  Intellectual  Timet,  April,  1880.  f  Ibid. 

{  «  On  He*d»che8  in  School  Children,"  Drit.  Med,  Journ,,  May,  1886. 
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congestion  of  the  brain,  and  I  wonld  add  constipation  and  the  tronbles  resnlting  ftom 
a  sluggishness  of  the  bodily  functions.  I  am  frequently  meeting  with  boys  and  girls 
in  whom  headaches,  nose  bleedings,  and  muscular  twitchings  have  followed  studious 
application  to  books.  The  same  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  frequency  of  nervous- 
ness and  anaemia,  t 

FRONTAL  HEADACHES. 

The  most  frequent  form  of  headache  from  intellectual  work  and  overstrain  is  pain 
across  the  forehead,  generally  "the  whole  forehead,  and  especially  along  the  superciliary 
ridges.  There  is  a  dull,  oppressive  weight ;  it  is  felt  on  viraking  and  increases  during 
the  day.  Any  reading  or  inteUeetucU  exertion  involving  close  attention,  reasoning  or 
reflection,  increases  the  pain^  and  the  child  will  often  be  seen  leaning  his  head  forward 
on  his  hands,  oppressed  with  suffering.  Theforehead^  which  at  first  is  cold  like  the  extrem- 
itiesy  becomes  hoi  after  an  iniervaly  the  temples  throb,  and  the  child  cannot  bear  the 
light.  There  is  tension  and  fullness  in  the  cerebral  vessels.  The  appetite  is  generally 
poor,  or  is  absent  altogether,  frequently  the  tongue  is  ftirred  and  the  bowels  are  torpid. 
The  face  at  first  is  pale  and  drawn,  then  it  may  become  flushed,  and  vomiting,  which 
brings  relief,  may  then  ensue.  I  have  known  such  children  become  very  torpid  and 
listless  from  this  form  of  congestive  headache,  and  avoid  their  companions.  They  sleep 
and  dreaiA  heavily,  often  of  their  tasks,  while  in  other  cases  they  become  quite  changed 
in  character,  and  are  nervous,  restless,  and  irritable.  Here  the  brain, is  rathef  trrtto^/e 
than  congested.  Such  children  are  somelimcs  furious  in  temper  if  any  opposition  is  offered 
to  their  wishes,  or  they  are  low-spirited  and  vrill  not  utter  a  word  unless  spoken  to.  If 
a  girl,  she  may  be  so  emotional  as  to  burst  into  tears  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Sometimes  any  intellectual  effort,  however  easy  and  however  much  sought  after  by  the 
pupil,  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  recurrence  of  headache;  even  reading  aloud 
to  another  person,  and  the  small  attention  given  to  it  by  the  pupil  will  bring  on  the 
pain.  The  study  of  mathematics,  or  anything  involving  much  strain,  vnll  make  the 
suffering  all  the  greater. 

There  is  sometimes  a  disproportion,  as  I  have  hinted,  between  the  cerebral  develop- 
ment of  the  child  and  the  intelligence  he  possesses;  just  as  the  muscular  ^jrstem  suffers 
pain  and  weariness  when  it  is  imperfectly  nourished.  • 

If  the  headache  is  moderate,  the  child,  either  of  his  own  accord  or  at  the  desire  of 
his  teachers,  continues  his  work,  but  it  is  a  trouble  to  him,  for  he  is  taken  up  with  bis 
own  suffering,  and  the  mind  is  so  unhinged  that  he  soon  foigets  what  he  has  learned. 
There  is  no  disguise  with  one  who  is  really  suffering  from  a  genuine  congestive  head- 
ache ;  he  can  generally  be  recognized ;  his  whole  manner  bespeaks  pain,  and  he  cannot 
change  his  thoughts,  the  least  movement  increases  the  pain,  and  he  desires  to  be  alone. 

NEUBALGIC  HEADACHE  (ONE-SIDED  HEADACHE) 

Is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  among  children  as  a  consequence  of  school  work.  It 
is  rarely  traceable  to  this  cause,  yet  it  is  sometimes  met  with.  Whenever  it  is  com- 
plained of  the  teeth  should  be  carefully  examined,  as  a  carious  tooth  will  often  be  found 
to  cause  the  trouble,  though  in  anssmic  and  exhausted  children  the  pain  may  continue 
a  long  time  after  the  removal  of  the  tooth.  People  of  all  ages  may  have  carious  teeth, 
and  yet  only  suffer  headache  or  facial  neuralgia  when  the  health  is  reduced.  Such  suf- 
ferers belong  more  especially  to  the  neurosal  temperament,  the  nervous  system  becom- 
ing lowered  after  intellectual  exertion.  The  most  striking  cases  in  my  experience  have 
been  in  delicate  constitutions,  and  among  half-starved  children,  who  live  in  wretched 
homta  and  who  are  deprived  of  fresh  air  and  wholesome  food.  After  long  and  painfhl 
illnesses  I  have  known  it  very  severe.    The  pain  is  always  paroxysmal,  coming  and 


t  Op.  eU,,  p.  36. 
Vol  ni-82 
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going  when  least  expected.  It  is  almoflt  invariably  unilateral,  affecting  one  or  other  of 
the  branches  of  the  fiHh  nerve  on  one  side  only.  There  are  certain  painful  and  tender 
spots  in  the  coarse  of  the  affected  nerve,  and  sometimes  hypenestbesia.  When  severe, 
the  face  betokens  terrible  angnish  and  despair.  The  patient  cannot  bear  the  noise  of 
other  children  and  becomes  fearfally  irritable  under  it  In  the  intervals  of  pain  he  is 
cheerful  and  eneigetic  He  seldom  vomits.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  there  may  be  am- 
gestion  of  the  co^junctivse,  lachrymation,  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries,  frequent 
pulse,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  so  much  vomiting  that  the  child  is  thought  to  be 
bilious.  In  1881 1  saw  a  little  girl,  eleven  years  of  age,  who  had  been  a  victim  of  it 
from  four  years  of  age.  It  followed  an  attack  of  acute  tonsillitis  and  enlarged  cervical 
glands.  In  another  case  it  was  a  sequel  of  whooping-cough  and  diphtheria.  During 
the  second  dentition,  when  the  teeth  are  slow  in  appearing,  neuralgic  headache  involv- 
ing the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  as  they  ramify  over  the  brow  and  temple,  is  some- 
times observed  in  boys  and  girls.  I  have  known  attacks  of  facial  neuralgia  firequent  in 
young,  anffimic  and  excitable  girls,  who  exhaust  themselves  by  great  mental  applicati<m 
and  insufficient  rest  and  relaxation.  They  throw  off  the  acuteness  of  the  seizure  by 
resting  for  a  few  days,  but  the  pain  returns  when  school  work  is  resumed. 

IBBITABLB  BBAIN.  ^ 

An  occasional  .effect  of  school  work  is  to  produce  an  irritation  of  the  brain,  in  otlier 
words,  an  excessive  and  morbid  sensibility,  which  may  be  followed  by  congestion  and 
meningitlB.  I  have  elsewhere  referred  to  simple  cerebral  irritation  as  a  functional  dis- 
order in  very  young  children,  independently  of  any  association  with  congestion  or 
infiammatoiy  exudation.  I  have  spoken  of  an  '' irritable  diathesis"  in  these  cases, 
and,  although  the  pathology  \b  obscure,  I  believe  that  an»mia  of  the  biain  &om  defi- 
cient circulation  is  the  primary  change.* 

Children  so  affected  are  of  nervous  and  anxious  temperament;  they  are  delicate  in 
constitution,  sometimes  rickety,  or  reduced  by  diarrhoea,  or  by  the  eruptive  fevers. 
Delayed  dentition,  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms,  a  slight  blow  on  the  head,  or  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  or  cold  may  invite  it.  But  whatever  the  cause,  the  nervous  system  is 
weak  and  unstable.  The  most  typical  cases  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention  are  in 
young  children  firom  two  to  five  years  of  age,  before  they  have  gone  into  the  school  room, 
when  one  or  other  of  the  causes  to  which  I  have  alluded  would-  be  in  operation.  As  a 
consequence  of  school  work,  I  have  met  with  it  in  boys  and  girls.  In  one  case  a  boy 
eleven  years  of  age  sufiered  fh>m  this  state  of  brain.  He  complained  of  headache  after 
school  examinations,  but  it  never  seemed  severe.  He  was  rather  strange  in  his  man- 
^  ner,  and,  as  I  have  observed  in  similar  cases,  could  not  concentrate  his  attention.  It 
was  accompanied  with  fainting  fits,  and  he  could  not  obtain  any  sound  rest  at  night, 
dreaming  and  tossing  about.  His  temperature  would  sometimes  run  up  to  102°  in  the 
evening,  and  fall  to  the  normal  point  in  the  morning.  Recovery  followed  complete  rest 
for  six  weeks  and  good  nursing. 

In  these  cases  we  must  not  wait  till  the  patient  complains  of  headache.  It  is 
important  to  recognize  the  first  symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation.  There  may  be  nothing 
definite,  but  we  know  the  boy  or  girl  is  not  well  by  some  alteration  in  his  or  her  dispo- 
sition; the  absence  of  self-control,  petulance,  anger,  restlessness  at  nighty  and  wearinen 
over  lessons  should  be  enough  to  direct  our  attention  to  a  group  of  symptoms  which, 
if  unheeded,  will  end  in  a  break-down. 

In  girls,  more  especially  &om  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  tendency  to  hysterical 
disturbance  sometimes  accompanies  this  state  of  brain,  oft^n  invited  by  close  and  con- 
tinuous study  when  important  physiological  changes  are  taking  place  in  their  constito- 

*  "On  Irritable  Brain  in  Children/'  Med.  Soo.,  London,  1886. 
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tion.  They  are  fiist  exhaosted,  then  they  heoome  irritable,  and  finally  hystericaL 
Being  by  nature  softer,  weaker,  and  more  sensitiye  than  boys,  the  forced  efforts  to 
acquire  knowledge  in  many  sabjects  cannot  be  borne  with  imponity.  Even  great  energy 
of  duuacter  and  determination  of  will  are  snre  to  lead  to  failure  when  the  health  is 
delicate.  They  require  rest  and  relaxation  at  this  period  of  their  lives  to  enable  them 
to  throw  off  the  languor  and  depression  induced  by  laborious  study  and  close  applica- 
tion. 

The  vision  is  constantly  affected  as  a  result  of  over-strain,  and  myopia  is  common 
among  children  in  elementary  schools.  Dr.  Widmark  examined  the  condition  of  the 
«yes  of  young  persons  attending  some  of  the  schools  in  Stockholm.  He  examined  704 
males  and  742  females.  He  found  that  firom  six  to  eight  years  of  age  there  was  no 
myopia;  at  nine,  though  the  girls  were  still  nearly  free  from  it,  14  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
were  distinctly  myopic.  This  difference  arises  firom  the  boys  having  to  work  harder  in 
the  preparatory  school  before  admission  to  a  secondary  school  After  this  age  myopia 
goes  on  increasing  in  both  sexes  until,  at  sixteen,  when  girls  usually  leave  school,  the 
percentage  is  33.  The  percentage  among  the  boys  is  39.  Among  the  advanced  pupils 
myopia  was  more  common  and  more  soiarked  among  the  girls.  Dr.  Widmark  attributes 
the  latter  circumstance  to  delicacy  of  sex,  but  mainly  to  inferior  physical  education, 
and  neecflework  and  music  in  place  of  outdoor  games.*  Excess  of  work  for  the  eye 
fleems  to  be  more  detrimental  to  girls  than  to  boys. 

A  Oovemment  Commission  recently  made  an  inquiry  concerning  the  eyesight  of  the 
children  in  the  classical  department  of  the  largest  schools  in  Denmark.  They  found 
that  the  percentage  of  short-sightedness  increased  with  the  number  of  the  class ;  thus, 
among  boys  in  the  first  class  it  was  14.7  per  cent.,  increasing  gradually  upward  till  it 
reached  45.4  in  the  sixth  cla8s.t  Sir  Crichton  Browne  proved,  in  1885,  that  as  many  as 
-2'>  per  cent  of  the  children  in  our  elementary  schools  were  short-sighted,  and  Mr.  Bru- 
•denell  Carter's  experience  is  in  the  same  direction.  Myopia,  hypermetropia  and  astig- 
matism are  the  chief  disorders. 

If  this  large  percentage  of  boys  sufier  from  myopia,  there  must  be  a  considerable 
number  of  children  who  are  hypermetropic,  which  is  more  likely  to  produce  headache. 
One  very  startling  case  of  this  kind  came  under  my  notice  some  years  ago.  A  delicate 
boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  during  a  long  and  painful  illness,  which  proved  fatal  four 
years  afterward,  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  a  great  deal  in  the  recumbent  posture.  He 
became  hypermetropic,  and,  according  to  an  oculist,  had  the  sight  of  a  man  at  seventy. 
He  also  suffered  from  terrible  paroxysms  of  headache,  of  the  one-sided  or  genuine  neu- 
Talgic  type.  Every  ophthalmic  surgeon  is  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  headache  (ocular 
lieadache)  which  arises  fh>m  excessive  strain  on  the  eyes  for  the  accomplishment  of 
minute  work  of  any  kind  or  reading  small  print. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  it  will  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  these  head- 
aches cannot  be  successfully  overcome  till  the  cause  is  removed.  Once  invited,  they 
take  a  hold  which  may  last  more  or  less  for  life.  Look  at  the  question  as  we  may,  the 
system  of  education  and  the  habits  of  life  have  changed  like  past  manners,  customs 
fitshions  and  pleasures.  The  nervous  system  is  in  a  state  of  greater  tension  and  trembles 
more  in  the  balance  than  formerly.  First  with  respect  to  education  and  over-pressure 
where  it  exists.  It  is  evident  that  no  system  can  be  adopted  unmixed  with  evil  of  some 
^ind.  The  most  carefully-devised  plan  for  instruction  has  its  drawbacks  and  its  short- 
comings. Though  existing  regulations  may  be  sound,  there  is  room  for  improvement. 
It  is  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  strong  and  well-fed  children,  who  live 
in  comfortable  homes,  can  accomplish  the  standard  subjects  without  any  risk  of  a 
break-down,  while  those  children  reared  in  squalid  homes  and  badly  fed  are  likely  to 

•  Th^  Lancet,  February  28th,  1887,  p,  456.  t  Op.  eit.,  p.  147. 
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fail  in  the  elementary  subjects  tangbt  in  our  schools,  and  headache  is  abont  the  first 
symptom  they  complain  of.  These  children  woold  succumb  under  almost  any  system 
of  education.  Their  constitution  will  not  bear  the  training  prescribed  for  the  gener- 
ality. Pressed  beyond  their  strength,  their  growth  is  stunted,  they  lose  their  appetite, 
become  irritable,  and  lack  interest  in  everything. 

Life  passed  in  laige  towns  and  cities,  with  the  noise,  the  bustle,  and  the  impure 
atmosphere,  is  terribly  exhausting  to  the  poor  school  child,  who  has  not  the  same  ad  van- 
tages as  the  country  child  who  breathes  purer  air  and  lives  on  more  wholesome  food. 
Constitutional  weakness  is  not  so  quickly  invited.  The  country  child  pursues  his  work 
in  a  steady,  quiet,  plodding  way,  and  is  not  so  easily  driven,  hurried  or  terrified  by  over- 
zealous  teachers.  Headaches  among  these  children  are  rarely  met  with  as  a  conse- 
quence of  education.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  with  delicate  children  who  are 
educated  in  our  large  towns  and  cities.  Headache  is  the  first  symptom  to  attract  our 
attention  in  these  cases.  It  has  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  health  and  spirits  of 
the  child.  He  loses  color  and  becomes  ansemic;  pathological  changes  lead  to  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  nutrition  of  the  brain,  which,  being  badly  nourished,  is  quickly  fatigued. 
Headache  and  irritability  of  the  brain  are  followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  a  passive  dilata- 
tion of  the  cerebral  blood  vessels.  Now,  it  is  in  children  who  have  suffered  firom  an 
irritable  brain  that  gmve  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  if  undue  pressure  is  put  upon 
them  as  they  grow  older.  Sir  Crichton  Browne,  in  this  country,  Hertel  (Denmark), 
Treichler  (Bad  Leuk  Bern),  Ejelberg  (Sweden),  are  unanimous  in  opinion  that  the 
school  system  of  their  respective  countries  is  ii^urious  to  the  growing  powers  of  such 
boys  and  girls,  by  enfeebling  the  mind,  and  thus  destroying  the  force  of  character  in 
after-life. 

Professor  Kjelberg,  of  Upsala,  is  of  opinion  that  the  true  powers  of  mind  and  fi>rce 
of  character  are  wanting  among  the  young  men  of  the  rising  generation.  Dr.  Herters 
observations  show  that  headache  and  nose-bleeding  are  common  among  boys  in  the 
Danish  schools,  the  school  work  tending  to  produce  congestion  of  the  brain ;  they  do 
not  obtain  sufficient  sleep,  some  even  sitting  up  late,  till  midnight,  and  working  "  over 
eleven  hours  a  day,''*  so  that  they  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  strength  and  inclina- 
tion for  outdoor  exercises  to  maintain  the  general  health.  To  overwork  a  young 
brain  is  to  enfeeble  it. 

All  strain  Mia  heavily  upon  delicate  constitutions.  If  the  child  who  has  suffered 
from  an  irritable  brain  cannot  obtain  sufficient  sleep,  and  has  become  over-«uixious  in 
his  work,  congestion  of  the  brain,  leading  to  meningitis,  is  an  occasional  result.  I  have, 
within  the  last  four  years,  seen  four  children  who  died  from  meningitis,  traceable,  I 
think,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  to  school  work  and  night  lessons  at  home. 

No  course  of  instruction  in  a  school  can  be  framed  to  meet  the  capacity  of  every 
child,  but  I  think  a  medical  board  should  be  established,  which  would  help  us  in  this 
direction,  and  decide  whether  the  child  is  fitted  to  go  through  the  code  as  laid  down  by 
the  educational  department  Sir  Crichton  Browne,  upward  of  three  years  ago,  advo- 
cated the  weighing,  measuring,  and  medical  examination  of  every  child  in  every 
elementary  school,  and  the  recommendation  was  an  excellent  one.  If  we  only  take  a 
casual  glance  at  some  children,  we  see  at  once  that  it  would  be  preposterous  to  view  all 
of  them,  at  a  given  age,  as  equal  in  mental  capacity  and  physical  strength.  But  this 
is  what  the  school  board  does.  It  lays  down,  almost  of  necessity,  hard-and-&st  lines. 
It  presupposes  that  the  same  amount  of  intellectual  work  is  obtainable  fh>m  a  child 
that  is  delicate  and  weak  as  from  one  that  is  vigorous  and  strong.  As  Sir  Spencer 
Wells  puts  it:    "  The  vice  of  the  system  is  that  it  is  indiscriminate,  "f    It  seems  to 

•  "  Over-prewire  in  High  Schools  in  Denmark,"  by  S.  Hertel,  1885. 
t  "  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  before  the  Congress,  at  York,  1886." 
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me,  therefore,  that  Sir  Crichton  Browne's  suggestion  for  a  regular  medical  examination 
should  be  adopted,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  a  particular  child  is 
capable  of  going  through  a  part  or  the  whole  curriculum  of  school  work.  If  this  was 
adopted,  sickly  children,  and  those  with  a  history  of  irritable  brain,  would  be  weeded 
out,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  same  course  of  study  and  application  would  not  be  expected 
from  them. 

A  child  of  ordinary  health  and  intelligence,  who  goes  to  school  regularly  and  gives 
moderate  attention  to  his  studies,  is  scarcely  likely  to  suffer  from  headaches  in  conse- 
quence, unless  he  is  predisposed  to  them;  but  there  are  many  children  who  attend  our 
board  schools  whose  physical  and  mental  powers  Ml  under  the  attempt ;  they  become 
excited  with  the  forced  effort  they  employ  to  keep  pace  with  their  rivals,  and  so  mis- 
chief, which  might  have  slumbered  or  passed  awi^,  is  awakened,  and  iSsulure  results. 
Home  lessons,  in  addition  to  regular  attendance  at  school,  is  surely  unsuitable  for  deli- 
cate and  very  young  children.  I  could  quote  several  instances  in  which  grave  mischief 
has  followed  the  over-exertion  of  a  child's  mind. 

If  intellectual  training  in  the  young  be  carried  too  &r,  and  at  the  expense  of  physi- 
cal health,  deterioration  must  result.  Competitive  examinations  are  now  carried  to  a 
point  £ur  beyond  the  capabilities  of  many  boys  and  girls,  and  it  has  become  of  the  greats 
est  importance  not  to  lend  too  much  encouragement  in  this  direction.  Yet  year  by  year 
the  forcing  system  goes  on  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  the  supervision  which  ought 
to  be  exerted  is  not  provided. 

We  must  understand  the  laws  of  nature  if  we  are  to  be  and  to  keep  in  harmony 
with  them.  As  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  pointed  out  long  ago,  and  as  all  experienced  and 
thoughtftd  teachers  believe,  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  rearing  and  training  of 
children  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  physiological  and  psychological 
natoies,  with  what  promotes  and  what  ii^uriously  affects  the  development  of  these.  In 
our  actual  studies  and  methods  of  education  this  is  too  often  neglected,  and  artificial 
conditions  are  created  which  act  injuriously  on  the  organism.  The  child  gradually 
drifts  into  ill  health,  nutrition  is  imjMdred,  and  growth,  instead  of  being  uniform  and 
progressive,  is  checked,  and  the  brain  loses  its  energy. 

In  the  treatment  of  recurring  headaches  in  school  children  many  points  require 
attention.  In  the  first  place,  education  must  be  abandoned  for  a  time  and  the  child's 
thoughts  be  directed  into  another  channel,  so  that  the  brain  may  lie  fallow  or  be  other- 
wise and  more  gently  exercised.  The  mischief  is  brought  on  by  over-strain,  which  first 
induces  irritation  of  the  brain,  followed  by  congestion  and  disturbance  of  the  cerebral 
circulation.  I  frequently  see  children  whose  parents,  in  ignorance  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  led  to  this  trouble,  will  not  consent  to  their  studies  being  temporarily 
relinquished,  and  the  consequence  is  they  gradually  drift  into  bad  health;  the  bowels 
become  costive,  the  appetite  is  capricious  or  destroyed,  and  headache  and  confusion  of  the 
brain  become  chronic  The  pain,  in  these  cases,  is  almost  invariably  frontal — ^a  dull, 
heavy,  continuous  pain  across  the  centre  of  the  forehead  or  immediately  over  the  eye- 
brows. It  is  an  oppressive  pain.  This  character  of  headache  is  invariably  aggravated 
by  iron  and  quinine.  Bromides  should  be  given  three  times  a  day  in  ftdl  doses  to 
lessen  excitability  and  quiet  the  brain;  if  there  be  nausea,  let  them  be  administered 
in  effervescence  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  ammonia;  keep  the  bowels  gently  open.  At 
the  onset,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  give  a  full  saline  purgative,  so  as  to  drain  the 
portal  circulation  and  indirectly  relieve  the  head.  Above  all,  bathe  the  head  with  a 
laige  sponge  well  soaked  in  tepid  or  cold  water.  Let  it  be  done  frequently  during  the 
day.  I  have  known  this  to  give  more  relief  than  any  other  remedy  that  could  be  sug- 
gested. It  lessens  the  congestion  of  the  over-filled  vessels,  promotes  their  contraction, 
equalizes  the  cerebral  circulation,  and  exerts  a  sedative  action  on  the  nervous  centres. 
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TREATMENT  OF  IRRITABLE  BRAIN. 
As  soon  as  the  patient  shows  signs  of  cerebral  irritation,  all  school  work  should  he 
abandoned.  Slight  headache,  disturbed  sleep  and  easily-indnoed  &tigae  are  warnings. 
If  promptly  attended  to,  they  will,  in  most  cases,  Tamsh;  but  if  they  are  unheeded, 
and  the  child  continnes  to  exert  his  brain,  the  circulation  will  become  more  disturbed, 
the  headache  will  increase  in  severity  and  the  temperature  run  up  three  or  four 
degrees,  from  mental  excitement  and  exhaustion.  Rest  of  mind  and  body  is  to  be 
adopted,  as  in  all  forms  of  headache  traceable  to  school  work.  Bromide  of  potassium 
and  hydrate  of  chloral  will  be  required  if  there  be  restlessness  and  any  febrile  disturb- 
ance. These  remedies  will  tend  to  lessen  congestion  and  arterial  tension,  should  these 
be  present,  and  will  calm  the  excited  brain.  Cold  applications  to  the  head  will  often 
invite  sleep  and  tranquillize  the  patient  when  chloral  and  bromide  faiL  When  the  pain 
subsides,  and  there  is  no  vomiting,  milk,  beef  tea,  and  other  simple  kinds  of  nourish- 
ment should  be  given.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  irritation,  if  not  carefrilly 
watched,  may  pass  into  severe  congestion  and  meningitis. 

TREATMENT  OF  NEURALGIC  HEADACHE. 

Here,  also,  rest  and  relaxation  are  of  primary  importance.  If  the  pain  is  traceable 
to  over-exertion  of  the  mind,  lessons  must  be  discontinued  and  the  general  health 
attended  to.  When  no  cause  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  often  hereditary.  If  it  should 
prove  to  be  of  malarial  origin,  then  quinine  and  arsenic  are  the  remedies  to  employ; 
and  if  there  be  anaemia — a  very  frequent  cause — ^then  iron  is  the  most  reliable  drug.  It 
is  an  excellent  plan  in  these  cases  to  give  the  child  one  or  two  teaspoonfols  of  ood-liver 
oil  after  breakfast,  before  he  goes  to  school,  this  being  one  of  the  best  means  we  possess 
for  strengthening  the  nervous  system.  It  increases  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood  and 
improves  digestion.  A  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  in  some  shape  or  form,  with  the  two 
chief  meals  of  the  day,  may  be  necessary.  If  there  are  decayed  teeth  they  must  be 
attended  to.  Severe  supra-orbital  neuralgia  has  yielded  to  the  lancing  of  the  second 
molar  tooth.* 

NECESSITY  FOR  SLEEP  IN  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

The  importance  of  sleep  cannot  be  over-estimated  in  children  whose  brains  are 
much  taxed  by  school  work.  Complete  suspension  of  mental  activity  and  rest  of  the 
muscular  system  are  needed  for  at  least  nine  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  children  of 
sensitive  temperament  requiring  a  large  allowance  of  sleep  by  reason  of  a  more,  rapid 
expenditure  of  nervous  energy.  If  home  lessons  are  required  of  such  children  after  a 
day's  work  at  school,  they  are  sure  to  prove  injurious.  Children  of  bilious  and  phleg- 
matic temperament  may  not  need  much  sleep,  because  they  are  habitually  torpid,  and 
the  '*  wear  and  tear  "  is  not  so  great  with  them.  But  there  are  children  in  whom  the 
disposition  to  somnolency  exists,  and  their  health  would  seriously  suffer  if  they  did  not 
obtain  it.  Whenever  sleep  is  profound  and  children  cannot  be  easily  aroused,  it  is  an 
evidence  that  they  have  not  had  enough.  Sleep,  to  be  healthy  and  restorative,  should 
be  quiet  and  dreamless,  the  frmctions  of  the  mind  being  completely  suspended. 

The  study  of  health  and  disease  ever  offers  something  new.  Our  bodily  organs  are 
exposed  to  constant  change;  they  are  prostrated  by  pain,  stimulated  by  pressure,  sub- 
dued by  fear;  they  sympathize  with  our  mental  state,  and  in  order  to  realize  the  con- 
nection we  should  carefully  consider  every  little  fact  which  has  an  import  and  a  mean- 
ing; not  that  we  may  speculate  on  what  may  happen  in  the  ftiture,  but  that  we  may 
know  what  is  happening  in  the  present.     As  Milton  tells  us — 

Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 

From  n0e,ob8care  and  subtle,  but  to  know 

That  which  before  ua  Ilea  in  daily  life, 

la  the  prime  wisdom.    ....  —PoradUe  LmI. 

•  Brit.  Med,  Jour.,  May  5th,  1882. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Wm.  S.  Dennett,  of  New  York,  said : — Mr.  Premdent,  OerUUmm  and 
Ladies — I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  discussion  of  this  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  paper,  the  reading  of  which  afforded  me  great  pleasure,  inas- 
much as  it  dealt  not  only  with  the  detail  of  the  subject  from  a  purely  medical  point 
of  view,  but  because  the  author  has  been  led  to  consider  one  of  the  many  reliUdons 
that  exist  between  medical  and  educational  science. 

Here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  well-recognized 
medical  specialty  so  narrow  in  its  scope  that  it  does  not  afford  room  for  the  broadest 
investigation.  The  organ  to  which  the  specialist  gives  his  attention  may  not  be  more 
tlian  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  if  he  is  himself  worthy  to  claim  a  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  liberal  profession,  he  is  likely  to  find  himself  at  any  time  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  other  men  fit)m  different  fields,  each  doing  his  part  in  some  great  work  that 
raises  him  from  the  position  of  a  business  man  to  that  of  a  philanthropist 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  routine  and  drudgery  in  medical  art,  and  the  art  is  what 
we  all  must  needs  practice.  But  there  is  nothing  narrowing  or  uninteresting  in 
medicme  as  a  adenoe,  and  most  of  us  are  glad  occasionally  to  leave  the  art  behind  us 
and  interest  ourselves  to  some  purpose  m  broad  questions  of  a  political  or  a  social 
nature. 

In  this  particular  question  of  the  influence  which  the  medical  profession  ought  to 
have  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  methods  in  accord- 
ance with  which  educational  institutions  should  be  conducted,  we  are^  interested. 

My  brothers  in  ophthahnology  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that  a  veiy 
important  part  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  them  during  the  fifty  years  since 
physiological  optics  has  become  a  science,  has  had  to  do  with  questions  that  concern 
the  medical  profession  as  guardians  of  the  race,  and  as  bemg,  in  some  measure, 
responsible  for  the  welfiEire  of  the  coming  generation ;  and  that  one  of  the  most 
widely-recognizecT  fields  of  useful  action  has  been  the  investigation  of  the  influence 
of  school  life  on  the  visual  apparatus  of  the  individual  and  the  race.  It  is  with  no 
little  satis&ction  that  we  are  reminded,  in  listening  to  Dr.  Day*s  concise  and  emphatic 
paper,  that  representative  men  from  almost  every  branch  of  medical  science  are 
interesting  themselves  in  the  same,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  fleld  among  the  prob- 
lems of  the  day  where  concerted  action  is  more  needed  or  where  it  promises  more 
gratifying  results,  than  in  the  subject  before  us. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  civilized  world  tells  us  that  our  influence  has 
been  too  little  felt  in  the  past  But  the  action  of  the  coUeges  that  are  now  begin- 
ning to  add  to  their  professorships  those  whose  sole  duties  are  to  look  out  for  the 
physical  well-being  and  physical  education  of  their  students,  tells  us  that  we  shall 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  make  for  ourselves  a  better  record  in  the  future. 

The  histoiy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  faces  and  figures  that  their  artists  have 
left,  give  undoubted  proof  that  there  was  a  time  when  physical  well-being  was  the 
all-important  &ctor ;  whUe,  to-day,  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  body  to  be  cared  for.  We  must  neglect  no  opportunity  to  interest  our- 
selves in  such  matters  until  ventilation,  exercise  and  recreation  are  as  much  under 
the  supervision  of  competent  authority  as  grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography. 

Dr.  Day,  in  his  careful  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  headache,  mentioned  those 
caused  by  refractive  changes  in  the  eye,  and  he  has  given  some  interesting  statistics 
in  regard  to  the  frequency  of  such  changes.  No  one  familiar  with  the  literature  of 
the  subject  will  think  for  a  moment  that  the  matter  has  been  over-stated.  We  all 
know  that  myopia,  hypermetropia  and  astigmatism  are  fi^uent  causes  of  headache, 
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and  that  permanent  cure  is  often  effected  when  this  cause  has  been  disooTered  and 
corrected. 

But  headache  is  much  more  frequently  associated  with  these  troubles  in  adults 
than  in  children.  Indeed,  one  of  the  unfortunate  things  about  myopia  in  school 
children  is,  that  it  commences  and  increases  in  such  a  way  that  the  victim  has  had 
no  warning  until  aft;er  the  damage  is  irreparable ;  and  it  is  this  fact  that  has  led  the 
oculist  so  oft;en  to  ask  that  periodic  examinations  of  students  be  required. 

We  all  recognize  the  type  of  headache  to  which  Dr.  Day  has  referred  as  associated 
with  refractive  troubles,  as  well  as  the  oocipito-cervical  feelings  of  discomfort  which 
are  associated  with  muscular  insufficiency.  The  medical  profession  might  congratu- 
late themselves  if  every  case  of  incipient  myopia  were  attended  with  pam,  for  then 
the  child  would  have  a  tangible  warning  of  the  occurrence  of  this  serious  ailment 
But  the  fact  is,  that  though  headache  is  an  occasional  symptom  of  myopia,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  nervous  diseases  of  children, 
the  large  minority  of  such  cases  have  no  emphatic  warning  of  this  kind,  and  often 
DO  warning  of  any  kind.  The  principal  symptom  is  a  failure  of  vision  for  distant 
objects.  And,  as  the  speaker  has  mentioned  recently,  in  a  short  article  in  the  Neu> 
York  Medical  Record  of  July  9th,  all  our  children  are  allowed  to  grow  up  without 
even  an  approximate  idea  of  what  the  healthy  eye  should  see. 

Such  oversight  is  veiy  unfortunate,  and  not  only  the  ophthalmologists,  but  the 
neurologists  and  all  others  interested  in  school  hygiene,  should  hasten  to  remedy  this 
oversight,  among  the  many  others  which  exist  in  the  matters  of  school  management 

And  this  is  not  said  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  complains  of  the  past  or  of  the 
present,  but  of  one  who  hopes  for  the  fnture  ;  not  of  one  who  wishes  to  ignore  the 
&ct  that  the  schools,  as  they  exist  to-day,  are  such  that  we  point  to  them  with 
pride,  but  of  one  who  wishes  to  press  forward  earnestly  in  the  good  work  that  has 
already  been  done,  so  that  no  one  can  say  that  we,  as  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  &iled 
to  appreciate  the  trust  that  we  have  received  from  our  fathers,  and  to  do  for  our 
generation  as  much  as  they  have  done  for  us.  Progress  in  one  age  necessitates 
reform  in  the  next,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  very  efficienpy  of  the  educational 
methods  that  we  have  received  has  made  it  incumbent  on  us  to  protect  our  children 
from  the  evil  effect  of  over-exertion  and  stimulation,  and  many  of  us  wiU  be  called 
upon  to  help  to  decide  how  it  shall  be  done.  We  must  not  be  too  revolutionary  in 
our  methods.  There  are  those  who  think  that  because  intemperance  has  at  some 
time  done  iiyury  in  our  midst,  and  is  still  doing  ii\jury,  the  world  should  be  governed 
by  rules  that  would  make  of  it  a  large  asylum  for  inebriates.  There  have  been  dys- 
peptics who,  in  the  fancied  interests  of  reform,  have  tried  to  make  their  fellow-men 
do  homage  to  their  own  weak  stomachs  by  eating  only  Graham  bread  and  abstaining 
frt)m  a  more  varied  and  stimulating  diet. 

And  some  of  us  have  heard  lately  that  grammar  should  be  abolished  from  the 
public  schools  because  its  intricacies  have  proved  too  much  for  some  of  the  dehcate 
intellects  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it  The  writer  of  the  paper  to  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  respond  has  justly  said  that  no  hard  and  fast  Hues  can  be  drawn 
to  fit  all  classes  of  scholars,  and  he  has  described  two  classes  of  nervous  and  mental 
organizations  which  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
public  schools.  But  let  us  who  have,  or  who  hope  to  have,  influence  in  matters  of 
educational  reform,  not  make  the  mistake  of  sacrificing  the  strong  to  the  weak  m 
every  particular.  Let  us  teach  more  rather  than  teach  less,  but  let  us,  as  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable, arrange  that  the  fast  may  run  while  the  slow  may  walk,  and  that  neither 
shall  be  sacrificed  overmuch  to  the  other.   And  let  us  aU  hope  ere  long  to  see  the  day 
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"when  the  phjrsioian  shall  share  with  the  metaphysician  the  responsihility  of  edncat- 
ing  our  young ;  when  he  shall  have  his  place  in  the  corps  of  public  instructors, 
and  when  physical  exercise  aa  well  as  mental  shall  be  a  part  of  the  daily  cur- 
riculum in  all  mstitutions  of  learning.  Let  me  ask,  in  closing,  that  those  of  my 
hearers  who  shall  be  in  Aiture  called  upon  to  assist  in  framing  the  laws  which 
shall  govern  our  school  boards,  shall  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  tending  as  much 
as  possible  to  some  arrangement  which  will  allow  the  bright  and  strong  to  take  more 
while  the  feeble  take  less ;  while  each  is  able  to  receiye  his  proportionate  share  of 
improvement  We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  science  of  education  is  as  much  a 
science  as  the  science  of  medicine,  and  that  while  there  are  certain  matters  on  which 
we  as  physicians  can  speak  with  autjiority,  it  becomes  us  to  think  carefiilly  before 
insisting  on  any  wholesale  changes  which  do  not  seem  good  to  our  co-laborers  in  the 
pedagogic  field,  who  are  to-day  as  active  and  progressive  in  their  departments  as  we 
are  in  ours,  and  who  are  cognizant  of  the  feet  that  to  certain  types  of  mental  organi- 
zation ambition  is  as  injurious  as  laziness,  and  that  only  in  the  most  exceptional 
cases  is  child  or  adult  to  be  allowed  to  do  his  utmost  Whether  he  is  training  for  a 
boat  race  or  studying  for  a  prize,  he  can  ill  afford  to  work  himself  to  the  limit  of  his 
endurance.  Such  effort  is  always  ii\jurious;  the  risk  is  sometimes  necessary  in  the 
active  business  man;  never  to  the  scholar. 

Br.  J.  G.  WiLTSHiRB,  Bath,  Me.,  remarked — ^I  have  listened  to  the  paper  with 
^pleasure  and  profit  I  arise  to  offer  my  thanks  for  his  admirable  presentation  of  the 
subject  and  to  respectfully  submit  a  few  remarks  which  may  serve  to  bring  out  more 
prominently  a  truth  alluded  to  by  Br.  Bay.  He  states  that  the  observations  of 
ophthalmologiste,  in  their  investigations  of  the  vision  of  students  in  a  given  country, 
have  revealed  the  fact  that  myopia  was  found  to  exist  in  so  many  instances  as  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  hypermetropia  preexists  much  less  frequently  in  children  than 
myopia ;  when,  in  fact,  the  converse  obtains — the  myopia  occurring  secondarily  as  a 
consequence  of  efforts  of  accommodation,  and  congestion  of  the  eyeball  when  the 
students  bow  their  heads  toward  the  desks  in  their  studies.  The  myopia  steadily 
increases  in  percentage  and  extent  as  the  amount  of  close  work  increases.  Br. 
Bisley,  of  Philadelphia,  found  that  myopia,  commencing  in  the  primary  classes  with 
a  low  percentage,  steadily  increases  as  the  pupils  pass  to  the  highest  grade  in  our 
public  schools  (see  Soelberg  Wells,  p.  631).  Besides,  Br.  Bay  admits  that  in  the  cases 
cited  by  him  the  myopia  increases  in  degree  and  percentage  as  the  student  advances 
in  his  student  life.  Boubtless,  in  many  of  his  cases  there  was  no  preexisting  myopia, 
the  eye  being  emmetropic  or  hypermetropic,  but  afterward  becoming  myopic  in  a 
way  that  suggests  the  idea  that  this  error  of  refraction  is  produced  by  the  efforts  of 
the  muscles  of  accommodation  and  convergence  while  in  the  act  of  study. 

How  is  this  change  in  the  shape  of  the  eyebaU  brought  about  ?  We  will  first 
suppose  that  we  have  emmetropic  or  hypermetropic  eyes  to  deal  with  in  children 
who  are  occup3ring  low  desks  or  high  seats.  In  order  that  they  may  indulge  a 
natural  indolence  they  lean  over  their  books,  thus  bringing  the  object  of  vision  so 
near  them  that  the  rays  of  light  no  longer  enter  the  eye  in  a  slightly  divergent 
direction,  but  in  a  highly  divergent  direction,  so  as  to  cause  the  eye  to  summon  an 
extra  effort  of  accommodation  in  order  to  focus  them  upon  the  yellow  spot  or  centre 
of  vision,  and  thus  avoid  producing  circles  of  dispersion  on  the  retina,  as  they  would 
otherwise  do.  The  combined  efforts  of  accommodation  and  convergence  will  insure 
acute  vision  for  awhile,  but  shortly  headaches  and  other  evidences  of  asthenopia 
announce  themselves ;  at  this  juncture  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  eye  wiU  begin  to 
oompress  the  ball,  and  the  stooping  attitude  of  the  child  favoring  congestion,  all 
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conspire  to  weaken  and  lengthen  the  tonics  of  the  ball  in  an  antero-poBterior 
diameter,  thus  producing  myopia. 

I  can  well  see  how  astigmatbm,  hypermetropia  and  myopia  can  produce  head- 
aches in  those  who  violate  the  requirements  of  normal  accommodation  and  conver- 
gence. To  correct  head  symptoms  due  to  errors  of  refraction  and  accommodation,  we 
must  remove  the  cause  by  selecting  for  our  patients  proper  glasses.  For  hyperme- 
tropia give  a  convex  spherical  glass  of  proper  strength ;  for  myopia  select  a  concave 
spherical  glass  of  the  proper  strength ;  for  astigmatism  order  a  proper  cylindrical 
glass  with  its  axis  in  the  correct  meridian. 

Dr.  Dennett,  New  York,  replied  that  the  statistics  relative  to  myopia  and  other 
refractive  troubles  had  been  so  long  and  so  frilly  collected  and  tabulated  that  there 
was  Uttle  or  no  uncertainty  in  the  meaning  of  the  deductions  which  could  be  made 
frt)m  them.  It  was  easy  enough  for  one  to  put  his  hand  on  the  records  of  some- 
thing like  a  quarter  of  a  million  examinations. 

Dr.  Dennett  beUeved  that  hypermetropia  did  precede  myopia,  and  that  no  one 
thing  could  to-day  be  spoken  of  as  the  principal  cause  of  that  trouble,  but  that  there 
were  some  reasons  for  thinking  it  to  be  one  of  the  penalties  that  we  pay  for  a  civil- 
ized and  thoughtfrd  ancestry. 

He  remembered  to  have  seen  some  statistics  collected  among  the  Italian  peasantry, 
where  reading  and  writing  were  uncommon,  but  where  there  was  undoubted  descent 
frx>m  an  old  civilization,  and  where  the  percentage  of  refructive  troubles  was  nearly 
as  great  as  existed  among  the  student  classes  in  Germany.  He  referred  to  an  article 
written  about  ten  years  ago  by  Dr.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  relative  to  the  connection 
of  this  trouble  with  embryonic  changes,  in  which  the  developtuent  of  brain 
encroached  on  the  growth  of  the  tissues  which  go  to  make  up  the  framewoik  of 
the  eye  (sclera)  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Remarks  bt  the  President. — ^The  interesting  and  instructive  paper  to  which 
we  have  listened  is  frt)m  the  pen  of  one  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  head- 
aches of  childhood.  His  long  experience  and  many  observations  relating  to  this 
subject  ^ve  weight  and  prominence  to  the  views  which  he  expresses.  This  paper, 
from  one  who  is  justly  regarded  as  an  authority,  will  probably  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  common  ailment  of  which  it  treats,  so  that  remedies  can  be  more 
satisfactorily  and  effectuaUy  appUed.  Another  equally  prominent  London  ph3rsician, 
who  holds  an  official  position  in  this  Section,  Dr.  Charles  West,  has  also  made  a 
carefrd  study  of  headaches  in  children.  In  his  Lumleian  Lectures  he  says,  ''In 
infancy  and  childhood  .  •  pain  referred  to  any  part  signifies,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, that  disease  of  some  sort  or  other  is  going  on  there,  or  near  at  hand."  Dr. 
West  continues,  ''There  are  two  classes  of  cases  in  which  it  is  of  especial  importance 
to  bear  in  mind  this  caution  :  The  one,  those  cases  in  which  pain  is  referred  to  the 
head ;  the  other,  those  in  which  it  is  situate  in  one  of  the  lower  limbs.  In  the  fonner 
case  the  pain  is  almost  invariably  symptomatic  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain ;  in  the 
latter,  with  almost  equal  certainty,  of  hip-joint  disease. "...  He  adds,  ' '  I  shall  not 
think  I  have  said  too  much  if  I  do  but  impress  on  the  minds  of  any  of  my  younger 
brethren  ...  the  excessive  rarity  of  pain  in  childhood,  except  as  a  sign  of  local 
disease."  As  regards  the  headaches  of  children  in  New  York  City,  where  my 
observations  have  been  made,  I  think  that  these  remarks  of  this  distinguished  and 
able  contributor  to  pediatric  literature  should  be  modified.  I  accept  the  statement 
as  entirely  true,  that  persistent  headache  in  a  child,  attended  by  fever  and  not 
influenced  by  treatment,  especially  by  quinine,  is  a  symptom  of  local  cerebral  disease, 
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usually  meningitis.  We  have  probably  all  had  unpleasant  experience  with  cases  like 
the  following :  A  child  of  perhaps  six  or  eight  years,  of  parentage  not  decidedly 
unhealthy,  and  with  no  marked  tendency  to  tuberculosis,  without  history  of  iiyury 
of  the  head,  or  of  otorrhcea,  loses  appetite,  becomes  fretM,  is  quiet,  but  is  able  to 
walk  about,  has  a  temperature  of  101''  or  102^,  complains  of  a  dull  firontal  headache, 
without  vomiting  and  without  any  appreciable  change  in  the  appearance  and  action 
of  the  eyes.  We  hesitate  in  diagnosis  between  a  feyer  arising  firom  malarial  influence 
and  meningitis.  We  prescribe,  tentatively,  alternate  doses  of  one  of  the  bromides 
and  quinine,  but  the  dull  headache  persists.  The  treatment  does  not  exert  any 
appreciable  controlling  influence  upon  the  disease,  and  m  a  few  days — ^four  or  five — 
inequality  of  the  pupils  and  other  symptoms  indicate  unmistakably  a  meningitis. 
The  tache  cerebrale  of  Trousseau  gives  but  little  diagnostic  aid  in  such  oases,  for  it 
can  often  be  produced  in  febrile  states  not  due  to  disease  of  the  nervous  centre. 
Gases  like  the  above,  occurring  in  my  own  practice  and  in  the  practice  of  others,  a 
considerable  number  of  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  examine,  have  long 
since  convinced  me  that  headache  in  a  child,  if  attended  by  fever,  and  without  any 
appreciable  local  cause  elsewhere  than  within  the  cranium,  if  it  persist  beyond  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  uninfluenced  by  the  bromides  and  quinine,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, indicates  intra-cranial  disease ;  and  it  is  important  that  an  early  diagnosis  be 
made,  that  the  friends  may  have  sufficient  forewarning,  and  the  proper  treatment  be 
early  employed. 

But  headache  in  children,  persisting  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  without  fever,  is 
a  common  ailment  in  New  York,  especially  in  school  children  and  in  girls ;  I  have 
observed  it  most  frequently  in  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years. 
The  child  with  this  form  of  headache  loses  its  customary  vivacity,  but  still  pursues 
its  studies  in  the  school ;  it  sleeps  as  usual  at  night,  or  is  rather  restless ;  its  appetite 
may  be  moderately  good  or  impaired,  and  there  is  no  marked  deviation  frt)m  their 
normal  state  in  other  functions.  The  headache  not  infrequentiy  increases  during  the 
school  hours,  and  many  children  return  from  school  with  complaint  of  an  increase  in 
the  cephalalgia,  which  soon,  by  the  rest  at  home,  diminishes,  but  does  not  cease. 

Most  children  with  this  form  of  headache  are  tolerably  well  nourished,  and 
apparently  lose  but  little  flesh  and  strength,  except  as  impairment  of  the  strength 
may  be  indicated  by  languor.  One  having  had  a  ruddy  complexion  loses  it,  and  the 
countenance  has  more  pallor  than  in  health. 

This  form  of  headache  is  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  accompanied  by  neuralgic 
pain  in  other  parts,  especially  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  or  in  the  sternal  or 
epigastric  region.  Wherever  the  pain  is  located,  whether  it  be,  as  is  usual,  a  frontal 
cephalalgia,  or  be  seated  in  the  trunk,  pressure  over  or  near  the  roots  of  the  nerves 
which  supply  the  affected  part  increases  the  pain.  Thus,  pressure  upon  the  nucha, 
close  to  the  occiput,  or  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  occiput,  increases  the  frontal 
headache.  If  thoracic  pain  is  present  pressure  upon  the  spine  at  a  certain  point 
increases  it.  I  have  observed  cases  in  which  pressure  a  littic  below  the  occiput, 
upon  the  cervical  vertebrae,  caused  pain  in  the  region  of  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  lower 
still,  at  some  point  in  the  thorax.  The  site  of  the  pain  vaiying  according  as  the 
pressure  was  made  higher  or  lower  along  the  spine. 

This  form  of  cephalalgia  is  apparentiy  a  marked  exception  to  the  rule  stated  by 
Dr.  West,  that  persistent  headache  in  children  has  a  local  cause.  Perhaps  in  some  of 
these  cases  there  may  be  a  local  cause  in  the  condition  of  the  eye,  errors  of  refraction, 
hy  which  the  pam  is  increased,  but  I  think  that  those  who  have  studied  this  form  of 
headache  will  admit  that  its  chief  and  common  cause  is  a  depressed  or  perhaps  over* 
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sensitive  state  of  the  nervous  system,  and  an  anaemic  condition  of  the  blood.  It  is 
common  among  the  children  of  the  tenement-house  population  in  the  cities,  and  is, 
I  presume,  rare  in  the  rural  districts,  where  a  better  state  of  the  general  health 
prevails. 

The  prognosis  is  &vorable,  but  the  headache  is  usually  protracted,  continuing  till 
a  better  state  of  the  general  health  is  obtained.  However,  I  have  known  patients  to 
recover  quickly  when  taken  from  school  and  sent  to  the  country,  in  the  summer 
months.  If  removed  from  the  severe  discipline  of  the  schools,  allowed  a  more 
generous  diet,  witlrabimdant  recreation  in  the  open  air,  many  recover  without  the 
aid  of  medicine,  but  vegetable  and  ferruginous  tonics  assist  in  promoting  reooveiy. 
The  elixir  of  calisaya  bark  with  iron,  or  some  similar  tonic,  should  be  prescribed.  A 
child  brought  from  a  tenement  house  to  the  children's  class  at  Bellevue  rapidly 
recovered  under  the  use  of  the  following  prescription  : — 

K .     Potass  et  ferri  tart,  z  j 

Tinct.  cinchon.  comp.,  3iv. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonftil,  in  water,  3  or  4  times  dally. 

The  frequency  of  this  form  of  headache  in  city  practice,  and  the  fact  that  system- 
atic writers  do  not  seem  to  me  to  give  it  the  attention  which  it  deserves,  induce  me 
to  make  these  remarks. 


THE  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  LARYNGEAL  DIPHTHERIA 
AS  RELATED  TO  INTUBATION. 

L'ANATOMIB    PATHOLOGIQUB    DE    LA   DIPHTERIE   LARYNGEB   PAR  RAPPORT 

A  L'INTUBATION. 

DIE  PATH0L0QI3CHE  AKATOMIE  DER  KEHLKOPFDIPHTHERIE  MIT  HIN8ICHT  ADF  DB 

INTUBATION. 

Br  WILLIAM    PERRY  NORTHRUP,   M.  D., 

Pathologist,  New  York  Foundling  Asylum. 

In  prei>aration  for  the  discussion  of  the  methods  of  relieving  the  argent  symptoms 
of  laryngeal  diphtheria,  it  is  not  amiss  to  first  of  all  contemplate  the  nature  of  tlie 
lesion. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  undertake  no  review  of  the  history  of  the  disease,  shall  not  tiy 
to  disprove  the  dual  theory,  shall  propose  no  new  theory.  What  I  shall  do,  is,  lay 
before  you  some  of  the  fiacts  observed  in  autopsies  on  children  dying  of  diphtheria  in 
whom  there  has  been  found  diphtheria  of  the  larynx.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  do 
not  say  whether  all  or  any  of  them  have  been  croupy  or  have  been  intubated.  I  mean 
simply  to  see  what  fiicts  force  themselves  upon  our  minds  in  studying  these  records,  and 
there  is  but  one  constant  factor,  viz.,  the  cases  all  had  pus  and  fibrin  exudate  in  tbe 
larynx.  Cases  of  diphtheria  in  which  the  pseudo-membrane  was  not  found  in  tbc 
larynx  after  death  have  been  excluded. 

The  name  diphtheria  has  been  used  because  in  each  case,  sooner  or  later,  ash-gny 
pseudo-membrane  has  been  observed  in  the  pharynx,  and  there  has  been  pareachymft' 
tons  nephritis  associated  with  it,  and  also  a  tendency  to  heart  failure. 

The  autopsy  records  of  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum  show  116  cases,  in  which 
there  was  found  after  death  pseudo-membrane,  pus  and  fibrin  exudate  upon  the  muooos 
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membrane  of  the  larynx.  Of  this  number  68  b^an  with  symptoms  showing  that  the 
larynx  was  invaded  before  or  at  the  same  time  that  psendo-membrane  was  seen  in  the 
pharynx.    In  other  words,  there  was  first  of  all  cronp. 

Of  the  116  cases  38  showed  pseudo-membrane  in  the  pharynx,  and  the  child  snbse- 
quently  became  cronpy.  In  the  remaining  cases  the  order  of  precedence  was  indeter- 
minate. * 

Ninety  cases  of  so-called  *' membranous  croup"  have  been  analyzed.  Of  the  90 
cases  under  consideration  nine  showed  pseudo-membrane  ih>m  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
finest  bronchi ;  six  from  the  nose  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea ;  17  fiom  the  pharynx  to 
the  main  bronchi.  In  17  cases  pseudo-membrane  was  found  in  the  larynx  and  trachea; 
in  three,  in  the  pharynx  and  larynx;  in  one,  in  the  larynx  only. 

With  but  one  exception,  the  pseudo-membrane  was  continuous  to  the  extent  of  its 
distribution.  In  this  exceptional  case  there  was  well-marked  pseudo-membrane  ftom 
the  pharynx  to  the  middle  of  the  trachea.  From  this  point  to  the  bronchi  of  the  fourth 
division  there  was  no  exudate  to  be  seen,  and  yet  beyond  this  point  there  were  well- 
formed  casts  of  the  finest  bronchi. 

Such  was  the  distribution  of  the  membrane  in  90  cases. 

The  cases  are  collected  from  no  epidemic  and  are  distributed  over  the  records  of 
five  years.  I  purposely  separate  them  from  26  cases  to  be  later  considered  by  themselves. 
Of  the  90  cases  50  were  females.  The  average  age  was  two  years,  seven  months.  The 
number  of  children  dying  under  one  year  was  13 ;  between  one  and  two  years,  12; 
between  two  and  three  years,  10;  between  three  and  four  years,  36;  between  four  and 
five  years,  11;  between  five  and  six  years,  one;  between  six  and  seven  years,* one. 
Others  were  indeterminate.  The  greatest  mortality,  then,  was  between  three  and  four 
years,  where  we  find  36  of  the  90  cases.  Above  and  below  this  age  the  number  fiills 
abruptly  to  ten  and  eleven.  In  54  cases  the  average  number  of  days  from  the  begin- 
ning of  croupy  symptoms  till  death  was  three  and  four-fifths  days.  In  two  cases 
croup  was  the  first  symptom,  and  the  children  were  dead  in  20  hours. 

Emphysema, — ^The  interstitial  variety  has  been  observed  in  eight  cases;  the  vesicular 
in  nine. 

Pneumonia. — ^This  complication  attained  to  the  number  of  56  in  90  cases. 
Twenty-nine  had  pneumonia  enough  to  be  sufficient  cause  of  death.  In  twenty-seven 
cases  bronchial  diphtheria  was  the  prominent  cause  of  death.  Eighty- four  cases 
showed  extensive  invasion  of  the  respiratory  tract,  22  followed  measles,  eight  followed 
scarlatina. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  there  occurred  an  epidemic  of  measles,  which  rapidly  added 
26  cases  to  the  records.  Since  it  presented  peculiarities  these  cases  will  be  discussed  by 
themselves.  Of  the  26  cases  all  had  measles  and  pneumonia.  Eight  had  scarlet  fever 
with  measles  and  pneumonia.  Of  the  26  cases  15  had,  besides  measles  and  pneumonia 
and  diphtheria,  well-developed  nephritis.  The  complications  show  the  severity  of  the 
epidemic. 

In  previous  autopsies  on  children  dying  after  having  worn  the  O^Dwyer  tube  from 
three  to  seven  days,  there  was  found  merely  rubbing  away  of  the  superficial  epithelium. 
The  loss  of  substance  did  not  extend  below  the  epithelium  layer. 

When  we  come  to  observe  these  twenty-six  cases  occurring  in  rapid  succession  during 
an  epidemic  of  measles,  in  which  several  children  had,  beside  measles,  pneumonia, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  nephritis,  we  may  not  be  surprised  that  the  tube  was 
harmfril  to  the  tissues. 

Each  time  the  child  swallowed,  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  was  thrown  against  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  trachea.  In  case  the  tissues  are  well  nourished  they  may  sufier 
but  little. 

When,  as  in  the  above  cases,  the  system  is  overwhelmed  with  complications  and  the 
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vitality  of  the  tissues  is  lowered,  it  is  not  sarprising  that  this  foreign  body  causes  iig my 
to  the  parts.  So  it  does.  The  muoons  membrane  is  mbbed  away,  the  submooDiis 
tissues  are  rubbed  away,  the  cartilages  are  laid  bare,  and  the  ulcer  thus  formed  grows 
wider.  This  occurred  in  some  cases  where  the  tube  had  been  worn  no  more  than  three 
or  four  days. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  this  point.  Up  to  this  epidemic,  ulcers  of  the  tracheft  extend- 
ing deeper  than  the  mucous  membrane  had  not  been  observed.  During  this  &tal  ^i- 
demic  of  measles,  which  rapidly  added  26  cases  to  the  records,  five  severe  ulcers  were 
fouud  where  the  lower  end  of  the  laryngeal  tube  had  rubbed  against  the  anterior  tracheal 
wull.  I  have  never  seen  any  ulcers  of  the  larynx  caused  by  the  head  of  the  tabe. 
Slight  superficial  destruction  of  epithelium  has  been  found,  but  nothing  to  amount  to  a 
complication. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  pneumonia,  which  occurred  in  56  of  the  90  sporadic  caaes 
and  in  26  of  the  26  cases  of  the  epidemic.  In  nearly  all  these  cases  pneumonic  consoli- 
dation has  been  sufficient  in  extent  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  complica- 
tion. 

When  there  has  been  doubt,  the  post-mortem  diagnosis  has  been  made  on  the  micro- 
scopic findings.  Infiltration  of  the  capillary  bronchi  accompanied  with  beginning  paren- 
chymatous changes  is  here  denominated  broncho-pneumonia.  In  studying  so  import- 
ant a  complication  of  laryngeal  diphtheria  as  this,  it  is  important  that  all  should  agree 
upon  the  names  employed.  It  has  been  quite  common  to  call  the  condition  of  many 
such  lungs  collapse.  This  test  has  been  recommended  to  difierentiate  collapse  from 
hepatization.  Pass  a  pipe  into  the  bronchi  and  blow  gently  through  it.  If  the  lung  is 
in  collapse  it  vnll  easily  and  fully  inflate  under  gentle  pressure.  If  it  does  not  inflate, 
it  is  pneumonic  This  test  is  crude  in  the  extreme.  Collapse  exists  mostly  associated 
with  the  pneumonic  process. 

I  have  never  fkiled  to  find  in  atelectic  areas  abundant  evidence  of  inflammatory  pro- 
cess, both  in  the  capillary  bronchi  and  air  passages  and  in  the  alveolL  In  a  lung  removed 
from  the  thorax,  it  is  easy  to  force  air  through  the  obstructing  plug,  and  fill  out  the 
remaining  capacity  of.  the  partially  collapsed  alveoli.  In  such  lungs  it  is  often  possible 
to  restore  the  rose  color  by  inflation,  but  it  is  deeper  red  than  normal,  and  scattered 
through  it  are  impermeable  lobules  of  hepatization. 

82  of  the  116  cases  had  pneumonia,  either  evinced  by  well-marked  and  unmistakable 
signs  of  consolidation  or  revealed  by  the  microscope. 

This  does  not  seem  so  extraordinary,  either,  when  we  reflect  in  how  many  cases 
pseudo-membrane  advanced  along  the  air  tubes  to  the  capillary  bronchi. 

The  prevalence  of  pneumonia  as  a  complication  certainly  need  not  be  urged  as  proof 
that  it  is  scJUuek  pneumonic,  A  diphtheritic  inflammation  is  creeping  down  the  bronchL 
By  preference  it  selects  dependent  portions  of  the  lung.  That  may  argue  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation  drain  into  these  portions  and  excite  inflammation  of  similar 
nature  there.  Whatever  the  method,  the  inflammation  advances  to  the  finest  bronchi 
by  continuity  of  tissue.  Theoretically,  it  may  cease  to  advance  and  remain  ^*  capillary 
bronchitis,"  but,  practically,  this  is  not  met  with. 

The  microscope  reveals  beginning  parenchymatous  changes  and  commonly  scattered 
bepatized  lobules. 

SCHLUCK  PNEUMONIK. 

Ten  years  ago  much  was  said  about  foreign  body  pneumonia.  Particles  of  food, 
secretions  of  the  mouth,  might  enter  the  lungs  and  cause  pneumonia.  Since  that  time 
this  term  has  been  used  mostly  in  connection  with  surgical  injuries,  where  hemorrhage 
into  the  trachea  has  taken  place,  or  where  foreign  bodies  of  whatever  kind  have  passed 
beyond  the  large  bronchi  and  have  become  lodged. 

When  the  O'Dwyer  tube  came  into  use,  and  it  was  said  the  patient  had  difficulty 
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in  swaUowing  milk  because  it  occasioned  cough,  then  immediately  arose  the  shout 
that  schluck  pneumonic  was  the  cause  of  death.    A  priori  it  would  seem  reasonable. 

Again,  examining  a  cadaver  lying  on  its  back,  it  will  be  seen  that  fiom  the  main 
branches  of  each  lung  two  large  branches  put  off,  one  to  the  lower  posterior  portion  of  the 
npper  lobe  and  one  to  the  lower  lobe  running  nearly  parallel  with  its  posterior  maigin. 
From  this  large  and  long  bronchus  numerous  smaller  bronchi  put  off  to  the  posterior 
margin  and  dependent  portion.  From  their  relations  to  the  trachea  and  main  bronchi, 
it  seems  these  two  bronchi  aro  well  adapted  to  catch  the  drain  of  the  trachea  and 
main  bronchi,  and  through  the  smaller  dependent  branches  to  conduct  to  the  posterior 
m&rgin  of  the  lower  lobes  and  lower  posterior  portion  of  the  upper  lobes. 

This  a  priori  reasoning  is  fortified  by  the  pathological  selection.  It  is  in  the  lower 
lobes,  posterior  portion,  that  we  find  the  first  pneumonia,  and  very  commonly  there  is 
with  it  consolidation  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  upper  lobe  posteriorly. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  might  eslablish  thefact^  if  there  were  pneumonia  from 
the  passage  of  milk  into  the  dependent  branches.  Especial  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  this  point,  and  thus  fiur  no  evidences  have  been  found  of  the  presence  of  foreign 
material. 

Furthermore,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  inducing  schluck  pneumonic  by 
feeding  the  child  on  milk  and  other  fluids,  having  finely  divided  carbon  in  suspension. 
If  this  insoluble  powder,  having  a  strong  contrasting  color,  were  taken  into  the  lungs  in 
^ective  regions,  it  would  be  possible  to  find  it  later. 

In  these  experimental  cases  the  powdered  carbon  (bone  black)  was  given  while  the 
child  was  able  to  swallow  fiurly  well,  so  as  to  make  the  test  satisfactory,  and  for  the 
same  reason  it  was  diaoontinued  when  the  child  became  enfeebled  and  was  about  to  die. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  never  found  any  evidence  that  milk  or  bone  black  had  passed 
into  the  lungs  of  a  child  wearing  a  laryngeal  tube.  The  smallest  i>article  of  milk  bath- 
ing the  under  sur&ce  of  a  swollen  and  insufftcient  epiglottis  would  excite  violent 
cough.    It  does  so  in  laryngeal  tuberculosis  in  the  adult. 

Tread  as  lightly  as  we  may,  it  is  obvious  that  we  aro  striving  to  avoid  the  terms 
'*  Membranous  Croup  '^  and  **  Croupous  Laryngitis.*'  To  me  it  is  a  conviction  that  these 
records  from  which  I  summarize  show  that  the  kind  of  croup  met  with  at  the  New  York 
Foundling  Asylum,  requiring  mechanical  interference,  is  none  other  than  diphtheria 
invading  the  respiratory  tract.  The  two  most  &miliar  classes  of  cases  are  these :  First. 
A  child  having  measles  coughs  croupy.  The  next  day  patches  are  seen  on  the  pharynx. 
One  day  later  the  dyspnoea  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  require  intubation. 

On  autopsy — (I  append  an  autop^,  because  nearly  every  measles  case,  complicated 
with  laryngeal  diphtheria,  develops  pneumonia  and  dies).  On  autopsy,  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  bronchi  contain  tenacious,  continuous  pus  and  fibrous  exudate  and  the 
lungs  show  pneumonic  consolidation.  Examination  of  the  kidneys  reveals  parenchy- 
matous nephritis.  Urine  drawn  fiom  the  bladder  contains  hyaline  and  epithelial  casts 
and  kidney  epithelium. 

The  second  case  is  a  child,  running  about  the  ward  in  the  evening,  showing  no  symp- 
toms till  the  attention  of  the  nurse  is  attracted  by  a  hoarse  cough.  During  the  night 
dyspnoaa  develops  rapidly,  and  in  early  morning  a  tube  is  required  and  inserted.  The 
urgent  symptoms  are  relieved,  but  in  thirty-six  hours  the  child  succumbs  to  the  rapid 
invasion  and  overwhelming  poison.  There  is  no  physical  sign  of  pneumonic  consolida- 
tion.   On  autopsy,  we  find  membranous  croup  indeed. 

What  are  the  findings  in  this  rapidly  fatal  case  ?  The  pharynx  shows  nothing  or 
only  a  few  grayish  points  on  the  tonsils.  The  epiglottis  is  swollen,  and  i>oorly  adapts 
itself  to  its  work  of  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  respiratory  tract  The  concavity  of 
the  epiglottis  is  covered  with  pus  and  fibrin  exudate,  continuous  and  tenacious ;  so  is 
the  inside  of  the  larynx;  the  same  is  true  of  the  trachea,  the  same  of  the  bronchial 
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tabes,  and  even  fiom  the  finest  bronchi  of  portions  of  the  lungs  can  be  drawn  out 
casts  of  the  capillary  tubes.  There  may  also  be,  even  in  this  short  coarse,  scattered 
small  masses  of  pneumonic  consolidation.  The  kidneys  are  not  nsnally  so  early  affected. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  use  the  term  laryngeal  diphtheria  to 
apply  to  this  lesion,  as  expressing  more  aocarately  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  to 
reserve  the  term  membranous  croup  for  the  croupous  lamyngitis  of  medical  history. 

TO  8UMMABIZE  : 

1.  The  cases  here  studied  are  116  in  number ;  90  of  which  were  sporadic,  26  epidemic 
They  all  occurred  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  an  institution  which  has  the 
constant  care  of  1800  children  from  the  ages  of  a  few  weeks  to  five  and  seven  years. 

2.  In  the  sporadic  cases  the  laryngeal  tube  of  Dr.  O'Dwyer  caused  no  ulceration, 
worthy  of  consideration. 

3.  In  the  epidemic  cases,  numbering  26,  there  were  five  serious  ulcers. 

4.  The  causes  of  death  have  been  mostly  extension  of  pseudo-membrane  to  the 
bronchi,  and  pneumonia. 

5.  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  evidence  that  milk  or  other  foreign  material  has 
found  its  way  into  the  lungs.  The  pneumonia  is  broncho-pneumonia  and  not  scbluck 
pneumonic. 

DISCUSSION. 

Remarks  by  the  President. — ^Membranoos  croup  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  most  important  disease,  on  account  of  the  extreme  suffering  which  it  causes, 
and  its  usual  fatal  termination.  It  has  in  recent  years  become  much  more  prevalent 
than  formerly,  through  the  spread  of  diphtheria,  for  wherever  diphtheria  preTuls 
membranous  croup  is  oommon  as  one  of  its  local  manifestations.  In  New  York  city, 
where  diphtheria  has  been  established  since  1858,  4982  died  of  croup  during  the  six 
years  ending  with  1886,  or  more  than  two,  in  the  average,  each  day.  During  the 
same  period  8925  died  of  diphtheria  without  croup.  Therefore,  in  this  city  about 
one-third  of  those  who  die  of  diphtheria  have  croup,  for  it  is  admitted  by  all  New  York 
physicians  that  there  is  scarcely  a  case  of  membranous  croup  within  the  city  limits 
except  in  connection  with  diphtheria.  In  Brooklyn,  during  the  seven  years  ending 
with  1886,  2506  children  died  of  croup,  or  one  each  day,  and  5011  died  of  diphtheria 
without  croup,  so  that,  as  in  New  York,  one-third  of  those  who  die  of  diphtheria 
die  of  croup.  The  increasing  prevalence  of  croup  as  diphtheria  extends  and 
becomes  established,  is  equally  shown  by  the  statistics  of  other  cities. 

We  will  now  have  the  opportunity,  which  all  of  us  will  appreciate,  of  learning 
the  anatomical  characters  of  croup  fix)m  one  whose  opportunities  for  studying  its 
pathology  are  not  equaled  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 
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LE  TUBAGE  DU  LARYNX  CONTRE  L'ASPHYXIE  DU  CROUP  ET 
LES  R^TRJ^CISSEMENTS  DU  LARYNX. 

INTUBATION  OF  THE  LARYNX  IN  THE  ASPHYXIA  OP  CROUP  AND  LARYNGEAL 

STENOSES. 

DIE  INTUBATION  DKS  KEHLKOPFES  OKGEN  DIE  ASPHYXIE  DEB  CROUP   UND  LARYNX- 

STEM06EN. 

PAR  LE  DR.   E.   BOUCHUT,    , 
De  rH6pitiU  det  Enfanta  Maladas  A  Paris. 

En  presence  des  r^sultats  si  d^favorables  donn6s  par  la  trach^tomie  dansPasphjzie 
da  croup  ;  de  la  difficult^  de  cette  operation  pour  nn  grand  nombre  de  mMedns  pen 
experiment's,  des  accidents  qui  accompagnent  parfois  cette  operation,  des  nombrenx  * 
cas  de  morts  qni  ont  lieu  snr  la  table  op^ratoire  dans  nos  hdpitanx  et  en  viUe,  j'ai  pens6 
qn'on  ponvait  eesayer  de  donner  de  Pair  aox  malades  par  les  voies  snp6rienres  dn 
larynx  sans  reoonrir  h  Pop^ration  sanglante  de  la  trach^tomie. 

II  snffisalt  pour  cela  de  placer  dans  le  larynx  par  la  boucbe  k  Paide  d'nne  sonde 
oonductrice,  nne  cannle  dilatatrice  d'nn  diam^tre  appropri6  qni  pennette  le  passage 
de  Pair*et  le  lejet  des  f^nsses  membranes  et  des  muoosifs  bronchiqnes.  Cela  est  tr^ 
&clle.  De  oette  &9on  on  supprime  toute  operation  sanglante  et  les  dangers  qui  s'y 
rattachent. 

J'ai  fait  ces  essais  en  1858,  snr  plnstenrs  enfants  avec  une  r^nssite  tr^  satis&isante. 
J'ai  eu  trois  garrisons  sur  dix  op^r^  et  je  vais  commnniquer  an  Congr^  le  dernier  cas 
qui  s*est  termini  d'une  fa9on  tr^  beurense. 

H61^ne  X.  ag6e  de  18  roois  est  re9ue  k  Phdpital  des  enfants  malades  et  entre  dans  le 
service  de  M.  Bouchnt,  le  12  Janvier,  au  No.  1  de  Sainte-Cath6rine. 

EUe  est  malade  depuis  quatre  jours  environ,  le  visage  est  maigre  ;  elle  a  une  grande 
difficulty  pour  respirer,  et  la  respiration  est  accompagn6e  de  oomage. 

A  chaque  inspiration  les  muscles  inspirateurs  sont  fortement  contract's.  Les  narines 
86  dilatent  et  le  diaphragme  est  refoul'  en  haut  de  &9on  k  presenter  cette  forme  de 
dyspn^e  qu'on  appelle  le  tirage, 

Aprte  Pexamen  de  la  gorge,  oii  Pon  constate  Pexistence  de  busses  membranes,  on 
diagnostique  le  croup. 

Le  12,  les  conditions  de  la  malade  sont  extr'mement  graves,  il  y  a  lividif  de  la 
face,  les  muqueuses  sont  cyanos^es  et  la  diminution  de  la  sensibility  on  anesth^sie 
caracfrisant  Paspbyxie  annonce  une  fin  procbaine. 

L'dge  du  siget  laisse  les  assistants  ind^cis  au  stget  de  savoir  si  Pon  fera  la  tracb^o- 
tomie.  A  mon  arriv^e  j 'examine  la  malade  et  decide  le  tubage  de  larynx,  je  fais  de 
suite  Poplration. 

OpA'ation. — Pour  cela  je  pris  un  tube  on  cannle  d'argent  de  (/^^  2c.  de  long  et  de 
(/^^  007m.  de  diam^tre,  ayant  k  son  extr^mif  sup^rieure  un  mince  bourrelet  et  un 
petit  trou  dans  lequel  on  fait  passer  un  gros  fil  de  sole. 

J'introduis  dans  le  tube  k  titre  de  mandrin  conducteur  Pextr^mif  d'une  sonde 
d'bomme,  pourvue  elle  mime  d'un  petit  relief  d'arrSt,  et  j'ai  soin  de  tenir  dans  ma 
main  le  cordon  en  sole  de  fa9on  que  le  tube  soit  fix'  au-deasous  du  bourrelet  de  la 
sonde  par  le  fil  qui  est  dans  ma  main  avec  la  sonde.  La  malade  est  couch^e  sur  le  dos, 
la  tSte  soulev^e  par  deux  coussins,  et  pendant  Pop^ration  elle  reste  toigouis  dans  la 
mdme  position. 

Se  place  dans  la  boucbe  de  Penfftnt  Pindex  de  la  main  gaucbe,  prof  g^  par  un  long 
anneau  m'tallique  qni  laisse  d^converte  par  une  demi^re  pbalange  du  doigt,  etj 'arrive 
ainsi  k  toucher  la  glotte.    En  la  condnisant  sur  le  doigt,  je  pousse  la  sonde  gamie  de 
VdLni-38 
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sa  canule  dans  le  larynx,  et  si  elle  est  d'lm  diam^tre  appropii^,  k  Vaide  de  bod  boorreZe^ 
saiUant,  elle  reste  fix6e  entre  les  oordes  vocales.  Je  retire  alors  la  sonde  condoctrioe 
en  ne  tirant  pas  sor  le  fil  de  soie,  et  ce  fil  rest6  libre  dans  la  boache,  je  le  fixe  an  oon  de 
l'op6r6e.    Tont  cela  s'effectne  dans  Tespace  de  quelques  minntes. 

Anssitdt  apr^  reparation  la  malade  poite  plnsienrs  fois  les  mains  an  oon  et  IL  la 
bonche,  comme  ponr  exercer  des  tractions  sor  le  fil.  Le  corps  stranger  plao6  dans  son 
larynx,  tout  en  ne  Ini  cansant  ancnn  ph^nom^ne  r6flexe,  la  g§nait  ^videmment. 

Peu-k-pen  elle  devint  pins  tranqnille  et  la  respiration  devint  pins  facile.  EQe  put 
boire  sans  suffocation,  et  manger  nn  potage. 

Le  14,  quoique  dans  nn  6tat  totgonis  assez  grave  la  malade  n'eat  pins  d'aoc^  de 
suffocation.  La  dyspn^e  persista,  mais  sans  les  caiact^res  inqui6tants  qui  aTaient 
n^cessit^  reparation.  Elle  eut  plusieurs  aoc^  de  toux  d^sagr^ables.  Le  bruit  de  scie 
persiBte,  la  &ce  est  roe^e,  la  sensibility  normale,  Pintelligence  intacte. 

Le  14,  j'enl^ve  le  tube,  en  p6n6trant  avec  Findex  de  la  main  gauche  Jusqu'au  con- 
tact de  la  glotte,  et  en  exer9ant  de  petites  tractions  sur  le  fil.  Pen  apite  la  petite 
malade  commence  k  devenir  inqui^te,  le  nombre  des  respirations  augmente,  les  l^vres 
secyanosent. 

Le  tube  dans  leqnel  6taient  amaasto  quelques  fausses  membranes  est  nettoy^  et 
T^ppliqu6  imm^diatement  de  cette  fa9on  on  a  pu  Writer  Taccte  de  suffocation  qui  se 
pr^parait. 

Le  15,  Tenfant  pendant  la  jouni6e  d'hier  a  4t^  tourment^e  d'une  dyq^m^  intense 
entrecoup^e  de  remissions  longnes. 

An  moment  de  la  Yisite  la  peau  est  froide,  le  pouls  petit,  les  respirations  fr6quente9 
et  encore  difficiles. 

Le  16,  la  malade  req>ire  mieux,  reprend  ses^roes,  et  passe  le  reste  de  la  joum^ 
dans  de  bonnes  conditions.  La  diarrh^e  a  diminu6,  elle  a  dormi  la  moiti6  de  la  nuit, 
mais  le  tube  est  aorti  pendant  le  sommeil,  et  11  y  eut  un  acc^  de  suffocation.  Le  tube 
est  remis. 

Le  17,  pen  d'instants  aprte  Papplication  du  tube,  il  y  eut  une  amelioration  notable, 
la  joumee  a  M  calme,  la  unit  tranquiUe  malgr6  quelques seoousses  de  toux;  la  &ce  est 
moins  color6e,  les  mains  sont  cbaudes.    La  respiration  est  k  pen  prte  normale. 

On  Enl^ve  le  Thtbe, — L'ameiioration  continue,  la  joumee  et  la  nuit  out  et6  bonnes, 
la  respiration,  acoompagn6e  du  bruit  de  sde,  est  encore  assei  difficile,  mais  moins  fir6- 
qnente,  la  malade  a  envie  de  jouer. 

Les  19  et  20,  mdme  ^tat 

Le  21,  la  respiration,  malgr^  le  bruit  de  sde,  est  bonne,  toux  l^g^re  persistante. 

Lee  phenom^nes  de  la  maladie  s'ameiior^rent  peu-4rpeu,  et  la  malade  quitta  Fhdpi* 
tal  le  27  Janvier,  1858,  guerie  compl^tement. 

Comme  on  le  voit  dans  cette  observation,  le  tube  plao6  dans  le  laiynx  an  momeDt 
oh  Penfimt  etait  asphyxi^e  demi  aneetb6sique,  a  ete  bien  supports.  H  s'est  engoa^ 
alors,  on  Ta  retire  k  Paide  de  fil  de  sole,  et  il  a  M  remis.  An  sixi^me  Joui;  il  a  pQ 
dtre  enleve  definitivement  La  respiration  s'est  retablie  par  degrte  et  la  ga6ii8on  etait 
oon^>l^te  an  quinzi^me  jour. 
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[Abstbact.] 

TDBAGE  OF  THE  LARYNX  IN  STRICTURE  AND  IN  THE  ASPHYXIA 

OF  CROUP. 

BY  DR.  E.   BOUCHUT, 
Of  PftriB. 

In  Tiew  of  the  imfoTtanate  resnlts  of  tracheotomy,  the  difficulty  which  is  met  hy 
inexperienced  physicians  in  performing  the  operation,  the  accidents  which  sometimes 
occur,  and  the  nomber  of  deaths  which  take  place  on  the  operating  table  in  onr  hos- 
pitals and  in  private  practice,  I  looked  elsewhere  for  some  means  of  conveying  air  to 
onr  patients,  through  the  larynx,  without  operative  interference. 

The  end  sought  was  gained  by  placing  in  the  larynx,  vrith  the  help  of  a  guide 
passed  into  the  mouth,  a  tube  wide  enough  to  allow  the  admission  of  air  and  the  expul- 
sion of  Mae  membrane  and  bronchial  mucus.  This  easy  procedure  took  the  place  of 
the  bloody  operation  and  its  attendant  perils. 

In  1858  I  performed  several  experiments  upon  infimts,  with  very  good  results.  I 
had  three  recoveries  in  ten  cases^  I  will  relate  to  the  Congress  the  last  of  these  cases 
which  recovered  : —  , 

Helen  X. ;  aged  eighteen  months;  was  admitted  to  the  Children's  Hospital  in  my 
service  on  January  12th,  au  No.  1  de  Sainte  Catherine,  She  had  been  sick  about  four 
days.  There  was  emaciation,  great  difficulty  of  breathing  and  wheezing  expiration. 
At  each  inspiration  the  respiratory  muscles  were  violently  contracted,  the  nostrils  were 
expanded  and  the  diaphragm  was  pushed  up  in  the  manner  which  characterizes  what  is 
called  the  drawing  respiration  (le  tiiage.)  Examination  of  the  throat  led  to  the  diag- 
nosis of  membranous  croup. 

On  the  12th  the  symptoms  were  yery  serious.  The  lividity  of  the  face,  the  blue- 
ness  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  failure  of  sensibility  which  attends  asphyxia, 
indicated  the  approach  of  death.  The  age  of  the  patient  caused  my  assistants  to  hesi- 
tate before  performing  tracheotomy.  On  my  arrival  I  decided  on  tubage  of  the  larynx 
by  the  following  method  : — 

Operation, — I  procured  a  silver  tube,  or  cannula,  about  two  cm.  long  and  seven  mm. 
in  diameter,  having  at  its  upper  end  a  flange  and  a  little  hole  through  which  was 
passed  a  silk  thread.  I  introduced  in  the  tube,  as  a  guide,  the  end  of  a  urethral 
sound,  on  which  there  ma  a  projection  or  shoulder,  and  took  care  to  hold  in  my  hand 
the  silk  thread  in  such  a  way  as  to  fix  the  cannula  against  the  lower  side  of  the  shoulder 
of  the  sound,  which  vtras  held  in  the  same  hand  with  the  thread.  The  child  was  placed 
on  her  back,  with  the  head  on  two  cushions,  and  this  position  was  maintained  during 
the  operation.  Introducing  into  the  child's  mouth  the  index  finger  of  my  left  hand, 
protected  by  a  long  metallic  ring  which  left  uncovered  only  the  distal  phalanx,  I 
touched  the  glottis.  Gkiiding  it  by  the  finger,  I  pushed  the  sound  and  its  cannula  into 
the  larynx,  and  as  it  was  of  the  right  diameter,  with  the  help  of  its  fiange,  the  cannula 
was  retained  between  the  vocal  cords.  I  then  withdrew  the  sound  without  disturbing 
the  silk  thread,  which  I  &8tened  to  the  child's  neck.     All  occupied  but  a  few  minutes. 

Immediately  after  the  operation,  the  child  several  times  raised  her  hand  to  her  neck 
and  mouth  to  pull  away  the  thread.  The  foreign  body  in  the  larynx  caused  no  reflex 
phenomena,  but  was  apparently  an  annoyance.  By  degrees  she  became  quiet  and  the 
respirations  easier.    She  was  able  to  drink  and  took  some  broth. 

Jan.  14th.  Although  still  in  an  alarming  condition  the  patient  had  had  no  attacks 
of  8u£focatiqn.  The  difficult  breathing  persisted,  but  without  the  threatening  symp- 
toms which  call  for  an  operation.    She  had  several  distressing  attacks  of  cough. 
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The  wheezing  oontinaed,  the  &oe  was  flashed,  and  the  sensibility  and  intelligence  were 
normal. 

Jan.  14th.  I  remoyed  the  tnbe,  introdndng  the  index  of  the  left  hand  as  &r  as  the 
glottis  and  drawing  gently  on  the  thread;  very  soon  the  patient  became  restleas,  the 
respirations  increased  in  frequency  and  the  lips  became  blue.  The  tube,  which  con- 
tained a  mass  of  £EUse  membrane,  was  cleaned  and  replaced  without  delay,  and  thus  was 
prevented  an  immediate  attack  of  suffocation. 

Jan.  15th.  I  learned  that  the  child  had  been  troubled  the  preceding  day  by  attM^ 
of  intense  dyspnoea,  occurring  at  long  intervals.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  skin  was 
oold,  the  pulse  small  and  the  breathing  labored. 

Jan.  16th.  The  patient  was  breathing  better,  was  stronger  and  had  passed  the  pre- 
ceding day  comfortably.  The  dyspnoea  was  less  and  she  had  slept  half  the  night  Bat 
during  sleep  the  tube  had  been  expelled  and  there  was  an  attack  of  suflfocatum.  It  was 
replaced. 

Jan.  17th.  Shortly  after  the  reapplication  of  the  tube  there  was  marked  improve- 
ment. The  day  and  the  night  had  been  quietly  passed,  except  for  several  ooogfaing 
spells.  The  &ce  had  a  better  color,  the  hands  were  warm  and  the  breathing  was 
nearly  normaL  The  tube  was  finally  removed.  Improvement  continued.  Day  and 
night  she  was  comfortable.  The  breathing  was  still  noisy  and  not  entirely  easy,  but  it 
was  leas  frequent,  and  the  child  wanted  to  play. 

Jan.  19th  and  20th.     The  same. 

Jan.  2l8t  The  breathing,  in  spite  of  a  slight  wheeze,  was  good.  Slight  cough 
persists. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  gradually  disappeared  and  the  patient  was  dischaiged, 
entirely  well,  January  27th,  1858. 

In  this  case  we  have  seen  that  a  tube  placed  in  the  larynx  when  the  pati^t  was 
asphyxiated  and  half  unconscious  was  well  borne.  It  became  obstructed  and  was 
removed  with  the  aid  of  the  silk  thread,  and  was  replaced.  On  the  sixth  day  it  was 
finally  removed.  Bespication  was  established  by  degrees  and  recovery  was  complete 
on  the  fifteenth  day. 


INTUBATION  OP  THE  LARYNX. 

INTUBATION  DU  LARYNX. 
INTUBATION  DEB  LABTNX. 

BY  JOSEPH  0*DWYER,  It  D., 
Attending  Physician  to  the  New  York  Foundling  Asflam. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1880  I  began  my  experiments,  at  the  New  York 
Foundling  Asylum,  with  the  operation  now  known  as  intubation  of  the  laiynx.  As 
the  history  of  the  evolution  of  this  operation  is  long  and  of  no  particular  interest  to 
any  one  except  myself^  I  will  merely  describe  briefly,  as  I  show  them,  a  few  of  tbe 
more  important  modifications  that  have  been  made  in  the  tubes. 

About  the  time  referred  to  tracheotomy  was  looked  upon  with  marked,  dis&vor  at 
the  Asylum,  for  the  reason  that  we  could  not  show  a  single  recovery  to  derooDStaite  its 
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luefhlneM.  We  had  no  alignment  to  offer  in  favor  of  it,  except  enthanasia,  and  not  a 
few  of  even  the  most  intelligent  of  the  laity  fail  to  understand  how  a  child's  suffering 
cin  he  relieved  by  cutting  its  throat. 

The  fidlnre  of  tracheotomy  in  my  hands,  not  only  in  hospital  hut  private  practice 
also,  was,  tiierefore,  the  incentive  that  led  me  to  seek  a  substitute.  The  one  that 
naturally  presented  itself  to  me,  as  it  had  to  hundreds  of  others,  was  a  flexible  catheter 
passed  into  the  larynx  through  the  mouth  or  nose. 

Dr.  K  R.  Chadboume,  then  resident  physician  to  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum, 
and  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  valuable  assistance  in  the  early  part  of  this  work, 
also  used  a  prostatic  spiral  catheter  inserted  into  the  larynx,  through  the  nose,  with 
relief  to  the  urgent  dyspnoea  in  several  cases.  A  brief  trial  of  this  method  was  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  that  it  was  impracticable,  but  it  was  the  use  of  these  long  tubes  that 
suggested  the  short  ones.  The  end  of  a  catheter  projecting  from  the  mouth  or  nose, 
besides  other  objecticmable  features,  gave  the  child  an  opportunity  to  seize  and  remove 
it  whenever  it  succeeded  in  freeing  its  hands.  Therefore,  why  not  shorten  it  so  as  to 
rest  within  the  nostril  or  in  the  pharynx,  with  some  device  to  prevent  it  from  slipping 
down;  and,  finally,  why  not  solely  in  the  larynx  ? 

Here  was  a  large  cavity  above  for  the  lodgment  of  a  tube  with  expanded  upper 
extremity  and  narrow  opening  below,  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  through.  As  soon  as 
thought  of,  it  was  almost  demonstrated  that  a  tube  could  be  so  constructed  that  one 
end  would  extend  into  the  trachea  while  the  other  occupied  the  vestibule  of  the  larynx, 
and  thus  permit  the  epiglottis  to  dose  over  it  during  the  act  of  swallowing.  But  here 
was  encountered  the  first  stumbling  block.  What  was  to  hold  it  down  ?  What  would 
take  the  place  of  the  tapes  tied  around  the  neck  that  served  to  retain  the  tracheal 
cannula  ?  I  regarded  it  as  self-evident  that  a  plain  tube  of  this  kind,  having  the  form  of 
the  rima  ^ottidis,  would  be  immediately  rejected,  and,  therefore,  did  not  consider  it 
worth  a  trial. 

Afier  much  thought  on  the  subject  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  that  occurred 
to  me  was  to  construct  the  tube  in  the  form  of  a  bivalve,  the  blades  of  which  would 
separate  when  inserted,  and  thus  give  a  greater  transverse  diameter  below  than  between 
the  vocal  cords.  I  tried  several  modifications  of  this  form,  which  always  proved  self- 
retaining  and  gave  prompt  relief  to  the  dyspnoea,  but  the  triangular  open  space 
betwe^i  the  blades  allowed  the  swollen  tissues  to  intrude,  and  also  served  as  a  lodging 
I^aee  lor  detached  fragments  of  pseudo-membrane. 

When  fully  convinced  of  the  faUure  of  this  form  I  was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the 
idain  tabes  that  I  considered  it  useless  to  try  in  the  beginniug.  They  were  made  of  the 
■une  oval  or  elliptical  shape  and  of  the  same  length,  about  one  inch,  with  a  small  but- 
ton hole  in  the  posterior  angle  near  the  upper  extremity,  by  which  they  could  be 
removed.  These  tubes  weie  retained  much  better  than  I  expected,  but  this,  as  I  sub- 
sequently learned,  was  due  to  the  protrusion  of  a  small  process  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane through  the  opening  just  referred  to,  which  had  to  be  dispensed  with,  as  it  formed 
a  nodeos  for  the  accumulation  of  secretions.  When  I  procured  tubes  without  this 
opening  I  soon  found  that  they  would  not  be  retained  except  in  very  young  children, 
or  by  using  a  tobe  a  size  too  large  to  be  safe.  I  then  increased  the  length  so  as  to 
bring  the  lower  end  within  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  the  bifrircation,  believing 
that  this  means  would  prevent  their  expulsion,  and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the 
danger  of  obstruction  frtmi  loose  or  partially  detached  masses  of  pseudo-membrane. 
In  atdet  to  determine  ihe  proper  length  for  these  tubes  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  large 
number  of  measurements  of  the  trachea  at  different  ages. 

WhUe  these  tubes  were  not  so  frequently  rejected,  coughing,  or  even  bending  the 
neck,  was  sufficient  to  force  them  upward  above  the  tip  of  the  epiglottis,  where,  owing 
to  their  lightness,  they  would  remain  until  pushed  down  by  the  finger.    On  inspecting 
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the  pharynx  after  an  attack  of  ooaghing  they  ooold  often  be  seen  in  this  poeitiaii,  and 
aometimes  projecting  behind  the  soft  palate. 

To  the  sides  of  the  same  tabes  I  now  added  a  second  shoulder  aboat  one-fi>iutii  of 
an  inch  fh>m  the  upper  extremity,  which  left  a  fhrrow  between  for  the  vocal  cords  to 
rest  in.  In  order  to  prevent  this  second  shonlder  from  offering  any  obstacle  to  the 
introduction  of  the  tube  it  was  made  wedge-shi^ied  with  the  thick  end  directed 
npward.  This  device  proved  satisfactory  in  retaining  the  tubes,  but  rendered  tiieir 
removal  very  difficult  with  the  imperfect  extracting  instrument  I  was  oaing  at  that  time, 
and  was,  therefore,  not  used  in  many  cases. 

The  difficulty  was  finally  overcome  by  a  very  simple  device,  without  int^ering 
either  with  the  insertion  or  removal  of  the  tubes,  and  consisted  in  increasing  the  tnms- 
verse  diameter  in  the  middle  by  leaving  the  metal  thick  at  this  point  and  tapering 
gradually  toward  either  extremity.  A  tube  constructed  in  this  way,  when  projected 
upward  by  coughing,  will  slip  back  into  position  by  pressure  of  the  vocal  bands  on  the 
sloping  sides,  aided  by  its  weight,  unless  the  thickest  portion  should  readi  the  chink, 
when  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  expelled. 

This  retaining  swell  is  only  made  thick  enough  to  hold  the  tubes  loosely  in  the 
larynx  in  order  to  permit  of  their  easy  expulsion  in  case  of  sudden  occlusion  by  man» 
of  pseudo-membrane  too  large  to 'pass  through.  Owing  partly  to  this  and  partly  to  the 
difTerence  in  the  size  of  the  larynx  in  diflferent  children  of  the  same  age,  they  will 
sometimes  be  expelled  when  perfectly  free  ftom  obstruction  and  before  the  laiyngeal 
«ienosis  has  been  permanently  relieved. 

The  difficulty  that  I  encountered  in  devising  a  means  of  preventing  the  r^ection  of 
the  tubes  was  evidently  not  experienced  by  Bouchut,  fh>m  the  &ct  that  he  makes  no 
mention  of  it  in  his  reports.  The  explanation  is  easily  found.  Bouchut  used  tabes  of 
cylindrical  form  and  of  huge  sisse,  which  were  retained  by  the  pressure  exerted  on  all 
sides,  especially  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  vocal  cords;  and  it  vras  this  that  famished 
Trousseau  with  the  only  argument,  founded  on  fetct,  that  he  could  bring  against  the 
operation,  viz.,  that  when  used  in  the  larynx  of  the  dog  they  produced  ulceration,  not 
only  of  the  soft  parts,  but  destruction  of  the  cartilage  as  well,  and  the  inference  was 
that  the  same  would  take  place  in  the  child's  larynx. 

I  have  here  a  tube  that  is  not  even  cylindrical,  which  has  nothing  to  retain  it  except 
its  size,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary.  If  placed  in  the  larynx  of  a  child  six  or  seven 
years  old  it  would  be  retained  indefinitely.  It  is  short,  of  laige  caliber  and  was  intended 
to  serve  a  double  purpose. 

1.  To  fiMsilitate  the  expulsion  of  masses  of  pseudo-membrane,  when  such  is  known 
to  exist  in  the  trachea  and  which  cannot  be  expelled  through  the  small  lumen  of  tbe 
ordinaiy  tubes.     As  yet,  I  have  not  used  it  for  this  purpose. 

2.  As  a  laryngeal  dilator:  I  have  noticed  in  several  cases  of  croup  that  the  dyspncea 
was  relieved  for  several  hours,  and  sometimes  for  as  long  as  two  days,  when  the  tube 
had  been  retained  for  only  a  very  short  time.  A  larger  tube  producing  a  greater 
amount  of  dilatation  should  accomplish  more.  So  fiE»- 1  have  not  given  it  asatas&ctoir 
trial  in  this  respect,  but  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  uaelees  in  the  ordinaiy 
severe  forms  of  croup,  especially  in  young  children.  But  in  cases  of  slow  devdopment, 
in  older  children,  who  require  only  a  little  help  to  struggle  through,  using  this  form  of 
tube  and  leaving  it  in  for  two  or  three  hours,  with  string  attached,  will  give  a  better 
chance  of  recovery,  even  if  it  should  be  necessaiy  to  insert  it  oftien,  than  wearing  a 
tube  continuously  for  several  days.  Tracheotomists  all  recognize  the  importance  of 
getting  rid  of  the  cannula  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  the  same  rule  applies  to 
that  in  the  larynx. 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  this,  I  tried  to  hasten  the  disappearance  of  the 
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\  by  ooatiiig  the  tube  with  yaiioas  astiiiigentB  inooipoiated  in  gelatine,  but  ao  tax 
withoot  result. 

Previoiis  to  the  time  of  making  the  modification  last  described,  I  was  using  tubes 
with  Teiy  small  shoolden,  that  would  rest  on  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  vocal  cords,  in 
order  to  permit  some  contraction  of  the  ary-epiglottic  folds  above  the  tube,  to  aid  the 
epiglottis  in  protecting  the  laiynx  during  the  act  of  swallowing.  Theoretically,  den- 
tition shoold  be  less  difficult  with  the  tube  thus  deeply  placed  in  the  laiynz  than  with 
the  laige-headed  tubes  now  used,  that  ride  much  higher;  but^  practically,  I  have  found 
no  difforence.  At  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  state  that  Dr.  Waxham's  experience 
with  the  same  tubes  does  not  coincide  with  mine. 

Time  are  two  serious  objections  to  the  small-headed  tubes : — 

L  The  danger  of  being  pushed  through  into  the  trachea  in  attempts  at  extraction. 

2.  The  tendency  of  the  swollen  tissues  to  overlap  and  obstruct  the  upper  opening. 

With  the  huge-headed  tubes  now  in  use  the  first  accident  is  impossible  unless  the 
glottis  is  first  lacerated  by  passing  the  extractor  down  beside  instead  of  into  the  tube, 
and  forcibly  removing  it  while  the  blades  axe  widely  separated.  I  saw  this  occur  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  at  extraction  had  been  ukade.  When  I  saw  the  case  the 
tube  could  not  be  felt  by  the  finger,  and  I  had  much  difficulty  in  removing  it  A  larger 
sise  was  used,  which  also  passed  so  &r  down  that  the  tissues  closed  over  it  and  it  was 
removed  by  the  string,  which  was  still  attached.  I  did  not  understand  the  case  at  the 
time,  but  the  explanation  came  soon  after,  during  practice  on  the  cadaver.  The  tube 
slipped  into  the  trachea  and  I  removed  the  laiynx  and  found  the  cricoid  cartilage  com- 
pletdy  cut  through  anteriorly  and  the  glottis  more  than  doubled  in  size.  I  was  thor- 
ou|^y  convinced  that  no  matter  how  extensively  the  soft  parts  might  be  lacerated  the 
tube  would  still  be  held  by  the  cricoid  cartilage,  as  it  was  on  this  I  relied,  more  than 
on  the  vocal  cords,  to  hold  the  small-headed  tubes  that  I  used  so  long  without  this 
accident. 

To  diminish  this  danger  as  much  as  possible,  I  have  added  a  regulating  screw  to  the 
extrador,  which  prevents  the  blades  from  opening  to  their  toll  extent. 

About  the  same  time  that  I  increased  the  size  of  the  heads  I  reduced  the  length  of 
the  tubes  fiom  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch,  in  order  to  focilitate  their  introduction,  and 
also  gave  a  backward  curve  to  the  upper  extremity,  to  carry  it  away  ficom  the  base  of  the 
epi^oCtis,  where  the  straight  tubes  frequently  produced  ulceration.  I  have  recently 
been  trying  tubes  having  a  still  greater  posterior  curve,  believing  that  they  would  inter- 
fere lees  with  the  functions  of  the  epiglottis.  But  while  I  have  noticed  no  difference  in 
this  respect,  I  have,  so  faiy  failed  to  find  any  ulceration  or  even  abrasion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  trachea  corresponding  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube.  ¥^th  the  tubes  in  general  use  ulceration  at  this  point  is  sometimes  found,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced  I  will  describe  later. 

I  suppose  that  without  exception  the  first  criticism  passed  on  these  tubes  by  phy- 
sidans  who  see  them  for  the  first  time  is  that  the  caliber  is  too  small  to  admit  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air  to  the  lungs  or  to  affi>rd  VHxa  for  the  passage  of  secretions.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  give  my  reasons  somewhat  in  detail  for  adopting  tubes  of  small 
in  preference  to  those  of  large  caliber,  as  this  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  all  trache- 
otomists. 

If  a  large  cannula  is  better  than  a  small  one  for  the  trachea,  it  is  equally  so  for  the 
larynx,  the  same  arguments  applying  to  both. 

I  began  with  tubes  of  about  the  same  caliber  as  those  generally  used  by  tracheoto- 
mists,  but  the  change  finom  the  cylindrical  to  the  oval  shape,  while  giving  a  long  antero- 
posterior diameter  which  omformed  to  the  chink  of  the  glottis,  where  there  was  ample 
room,  did  not  conform  to  the  sub-glottic  division  of  the  larynx,  which,  like  the  trachea. 
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is  cylindiioal  bat  Teiy  much  tnudler  than  it  The  difference  in  sixe  between  tiiese  por- 
tions of  the  breathing  tnbe  will  be  best  appreciated  by  comparing  a  sectioai  from  the 
cricoid  cartilage  with  one  from  the  trachea  of  the  same  snbject 

I  found  ulceration  in  this  portion  of  the  larynx  at  points  corresponding  to  the  kng 
diameter  in  every  case  in  which  a  tube  of  such  mxe  had  been  retained  for  any  length  of 
time. 

This  defect  could  only  be  remedied  by  using  cylindrical  tubes  which  would  cooform 
in  shape  to  the  cricoid  portion  of  the  larynx  or  by  diminishing  the  long  diameter  at  the 
expense  of  the  lumen  of  the  tube.  The  former  pUm  would  materially  increase  the 
pressure  on  the  vocal  cords,  with  the  consequent  danger  of  ulceration  and  permanent 
impairment  of  function.  I  therefore  adopted  the  latter  method  of  shortening  the 
antero-posterior  diameter,  until  ulceration  ceased  to  occur,  and  demonstrated,  by  using 
these  tubes  of  diminished  caliber  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  croup,  that  there  was 
ample  breathing  room  lelt,  and  fhrther,  by  using  them  on  children  several  yeas  older 
than  the  age  for  which  they  were  intended. 

Several  times,  on  removing  the  tnbe  at  the  usual  time,  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  in  caam 
that  were  progressing  without  dyspnoea  or  other  bad  symptoms,  I  have  found  the 
lumen  reduced  to  one-half  or  less,  by  closely  adherent  gummy  secretions. 

In  one  child  two  years  old,  that  had  considerable  dyspnoea,  which  was  attributed 
solely  to  broncho-pneumonia  that  was  present,  I  found  the  tube,  when  removed  on  ^ 
fifth  day,  to  all  appearances  completely  stopped  up.  On  passing  the  obturator  throogli 
it,  what  looked  like  a  solid  cast  was  pushed  out.  Had  I  found  it  in  this  condition  on 
removal  after  death,  I  would  have  certainly  attributed  the  fotal  result  to  this  cause. 

Such  cases  prove  conclusively  that  the  full  lumen  of  even  these  small  tubes  is  not 
necessary  for  the  free  entrance  and  exit  of  air  in  a  state  of  rest. 

A  still  more  convincing  proof  of  this  fhct  is,  that  I  have  used  the  tube  intended  f^ 
children  £tom  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age  in  a  woman  forty  years  old  who  had  chronie 
stenosis  of  the  larynx.  The  only  time  that  this  patient  vras  able  to  assume  the  recum- 
bent posture  and  obtain  a  comfortable  ni^t's  sleep,  in  over  two  months,  was  the  fiist 
night  that  she  had  this  little  tube  in  her  larynx. 

I  might  quote  many  similar  examples  in  which  respiration  vras  carried  on  throQgfa 
a  small  fraction  of  the  normal  lumen  of  the  larynx  or  trachea  aud  yet  air  enong^  be 
admitted  not  only  to  sustain  life  but  also  to  be  compatible  vrith  health  and  comfort  in  a 
state  of  repose.  Nature  has  supplied  us  with  a  superabundance  of  breathing  space  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  oxygen  during  violent 
muscular  exercise  and  to  allow  for  considerable  curtailment,  by  the  various  diseaees  to 
which  the  respiratory  organs  are  liable,  vrithout  endangering  life. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  that  a  tube  in  order  to  be  large  enough  for  free 
respiration  should  even  approximate  in  sixe  to  that  of  the  larynx  or  trachea. 

As  far  as  respiration  alone  is  concerned,  no  objection  can  be  offered  if  a  tube  be 
many  times  larger  than  is  necessary,  for  such  exists  normally.  But  there  is  anotlier 
reason  besides  the  mere  entrance  and  exit  of  air,  that  demands  serious  consideration,  viz., 
the  removal  of  the  secretions  that  are  almost  constantly  present  in  the  lower  air  pas- 
sages in  croup,  owing  to  the  frequent  associatiim  of  bronchial  catarrh  with  this  diaeaK. 

While  the  extrusion  of  masses  of  pseudo-membrane  is  accomplished  with  grester 
ease  and  vrith  less  danger  of  sudden  occlusion  through  a  tube  of  large  than  of  smftll 
lumen,  I  believe  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary  secretions,  and  it  is  on  tiiis 
ground  alone  that  I  claim  an  advantage  for  tubes  of  small  over  those  of  large  caliber. 
Secretions,  if  not  removed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  vriU  accumulate  and  be  drawn 
downvnird  into  the  alveoli,  and  not  only  interfere  vrith  the  important  fhnction  of  the 
lungs,  but  also  give  rise  to  infiammatory  changes. 

If  we  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  mechanism  of  cough,  nature^s  method  of  keeping 
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tke  air  paasages  dear,  we  find  that  after  the  longs  are  filled  bj  a  deep  inspiration,  there 
is  a  Tiolent  spasmodic  expiratory  effort  ooincidently  with  complete  closure  of  the  glottis, 
bj  which  the  imprisoned  air  is  subjected  to  a  marked  degree  of  compression  before  it  is 
pennitted  to  escape.  It  is  this  compression  alone  which  imparts  to  the  air  that  friction 
power  which  is  sufficient  to  scrape  off,  so  to  speak,  tenacious  secretions  from  the  mucous 
nembrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  No  one  will  claim  that  there  is  any  power 
to  expel  secretions  with  ordinary  expiration,  nor  with  the  most  forcible  and  rapid 
expiiatkm,  as  kmg  as  the  yocal  cords  retain  the  position  occupied  when  their  antagoniz- 
ing muscles  are  in  a  state  of  rest — ^that  is,  the  cadaveric  or  expiratory  position.  Close 
^ipioximation  of  these  oigans  is  absolutely  neoessaiy  to  give  full  expuMye  power  to 
the  oou^;  some  degree  of  approximation  to  give  any  at  all.  This  can  be  demon- 
stated  by  any  one  who  will  try  to  cough  vnth  an  open  glottis.  A  familiar  and  still 
more  forcible  illustration  is  the  simple  act  of  blowing  the  nose,  which  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  coughing.  If  both  nostrils  are  clear,  even  closing  one  is  not  sufficient  to  give 
much  power  to  expel  secretions;  both  must  be  almost  or  completely  occluded  in  the 
Mme  manner  as  the  glottis,  until  the  air  has  been  compressed. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  the 
act  of  coughing  is  modified  by  a  tube  in  the  larynx  or  trachea.  There  is  no  longer  the 
ability  to  dose  the  glottis,  and  the  air  escapes  before  it  has  undergone  any  considerable 
degree  of  compression,  and  consequently  its  expulsiye  power  is  impaired,  and  the  impair- 
ment will  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tube. 

Coo^ung,  therefore,  through  a  tube  of  small  caliber,  by  retaining  the  air  better, 
stimulates  in  some  measure  the  normal  method,  which  is  the  strongest  argument  that 
can  be  offered  in  favor  of  it. 

It  is  this  inability  to  promptly  get  rid  of  secretion  after  intubation  or  tracheotomy 
that  I  regard  as  the  most  fhiitfbl  cause  of  pneumonia  as  a  complication  of  croup.  In 
my  experience,  this  complication  is  rare  in  cases  that  struggle  through  without  opera- 
tive interference. 

Trousseau,  who  first  recommended  the  use  of  large  tracheal  cannulas,  gave  as  a 
leaMm  for  this  that  the  improvement  that  at  first  succeeds  the  operation  of  tracheotomy 
in  some  cases,  soon  gives  place  to  a  return  of  the  dyspnoea,  and  attributes  this  change 
to  the  inadequate  size  of  the  cannula  employed,  which  does  not  provide  for  the  perma- 
nent admission  of  a  suffident  quantity  of  air.  In  illustration  of  this  &ct,  he  says: 
Fboea  quill  in  the  mouth,  and  dosing  the  nostrils,  endeavor  to  breathe  entirely  through 
it;  at  first  you  breathe  easily  enough,  but  soon  your  respiration  becomes  laborious,  and 
at  length  yon  are  fkin  to  throw  away  the  quill,  and  with  open  mouth  once  more  to  fill 
yott  lung^  completely. 

This,  I  daim,  is  no  illustration  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  difference 
between  the  size  of  the  adult  larynx  and  a  quiU  is  so  enormous  that  the  comparison  is 
absoid. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  try  this  experiment,  and  will  use  a  tube  bearing  anything  near 
the  same  proportion  to  the  lumen  of  the  adult  air  passages  that  the  smallest  tracheal 
CMmda  ever  used  bears  to  those  of  the  child,  he  vrill  find  no  difficulty,  except  the  fed- 
ing  of  oppression  produced  by  dosing  the  nostrils,  in  breathing  through  it  for  an  indefi- 
nite time.  To  verify  this  statement  to  some  extent,  I  will  show  you  an  adult  larynx 
and  tiachea  with  tube  in  situ.  This  tube  was  worn  by  three  different  persons,  from  one 
to  three  weeks  at  a  time,  all  of  whom  could  breathe  through  it  with  perfect  comfort. 
With  it  I  vrill  also  pass  a  larynx  and  trachea  ftom  a  diild  four  years  old,  with  tube  of 
pnper  rise  in  position. 

No  measurements  are  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the  lumen  of  the  small  tube  is 
gnater  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  trachea  which  contains  it,  and  consequently  affords 
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more  breathing  room  than  the  lumen  of  the  laige  tube  compared  with  tiiflt  <^tiie  adult 
trachea. 

The  early  return  of  the  dyspnoea,  to  which  Trousseau  alludes,  and  on  which  he  based 
his  argument  in  favor  of  laiger  tubes,  caxi^  with  greater  probability,  be  attributed  to 
the  entrance  of  blood  or  the  accumulations  of  secretions,  or  both,  than  to  the  inade- 
quate size  of  the  cannula  employed.  I  have  repeatedly  observed  marked  improvement 
to  the  dyspnoea  follow  the  removal  and  reinsertion  of  a  tube  that  was  perfectly  dear, 
from  the  expulsion  of  retained  secretions  by  the  increased  cough  excited  by  the  opera- 
tion and  the  deeper  respiration  induced  by  the  struggles  of  the  child. 

Such  a  result  following  the  introduction  of  a  larger  tube  would  naturally  be 
attributed  to  the  increased  breathing  room  thus  afforded. 

Another  subject  to  Which  I  will  briefly  call  your  attention,  and  one  that  is  of 
interest  principally  in  relation  to  intubation,  is  the  seat  of  the  stenosis  in  croup. 

It  had  heretofore  been  universally  regarded  as  confined  to  the  chink  of  the  glottia, 
but  while  this  is  the  rule,  there  are  exceptions,  where  the  fatal  obstruction  is  situated 
lower  done  in  that  narrow  portion  of  the  larynx  bounded  by  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Ab 
it  can  only  be  demonstrated  in  cases  that  have  died  without  operative  interference,  and 
the  opportunity  of  examining  such  is  rare,  I  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  firequency 
with  which  it  occurs. 

I  have  here  a  specimen  illustrating  this,  but  to  a  much  less  marked  degree  than  I 
have  seen  in  other  cases.  One  cross  section  is  made  through  the  cricoid  cartilage  aboot 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  cords,  and  another  a  little  lower  down  or  jtist  through 
the  beginning  of  the  trachea,  where  a  small  quantity  of  pseudo-membrane  can  be 
seen. 

If  any  fibrinous  deposit  exist  above  it  is  insignificant,  the  obstruction  being  due 
solely  to  the  infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  underlying  tissues. 

The  opening  that  still  exists,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  is  greater  than  was  pre- 
sent during  Ufe,  although  very  small  compared  with  the  normal  caliber  of  this  portion 
of  the  larynx,  appears  to  me,  when  compared  with  other  cases,  large  enough  to  admit 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  to  sustain  life.  The  little  patient  firom  whom  this  specimen 
was  taken  had  been  suffering  from  double  broncho-pneumonia  and  naso-pharyngeal 
diphtheria,  complicating  a  severe  type  of  measles,  for  some  days  before  the  development 
of  croup. 

When  I  saw  the  case,  a  few  hours  before  death,  it  appeared  to  be  getting  as  much 
air  as  the  crippled  lungs  could  use,  and  did  not  show  any  signs  of  sufiering  in  this 
respect.  It  had  a  good  voice  and  noiseless  breathing,  and  on  these  symptoms,  especially 
the  former,  I  made  a  diagnosis  of  sub-glottic  stenosis. 

The  £»tal  issue  was,  therefore,  only  hastened  by  the  laryngeal  obstruction. 

This  specimen  also  shows  marked  stenosis  of  the  rima;  the  vocal  cords  are  seen  lying 
very  dose,  but  from  this  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  breathing- 
room  that  may  have  existed  during  life,  by  reason  of  the  forcible  inspiratory  expansion 
of  the  glottis. 

In  sub-glottic  stenosis,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  estimate  very  closely  as  to  tiie 
amount  of  breathing-room  that  existed  during  life,  as  this  portion  of  the  larynx  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  unyielding  cartilaginous  wall,  and  not  susceptible  of  any  other  change 
except  decrease  of  its  caliber.  Swelling  of  its  mucous  membrane,  which  is  always 
more  or  less  involved  in  croup,  can  take  place  only  toward  the  centre,  and  the  opening 
found  after  death  represents  very  nearly  that  which  existed  during  life.  For  the  same 
reason  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  obstruction  at  this  point  will  offer  more  or  less 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  tube  which  will  require  some  force  to  overcome.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  force  is  necessary,  but  it  is  slight  in  comparison  to  what  we  would 
be  led  to  expect  from  examining  a  larynx  such  as  I  have  just  shown. 
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Intabation  has  still  two  yeiy  serions  defects  to  be  oyeroome.  First,  the  difficulty 
of  swallowing  fluids  while  a  tube  remains  in  the  larynx.  Second,  the  difficulty  of 
removing  large  masses  of  pseudo-membrane  from  the  trachea  through  the  natural  chan- 
nels. With  the  object  of  remedying  the  former,  I  have  tried  several  modifications  in 
the  shape  as  well  as  the  sire  of  the  heads  of  the  tubes,  the  most  important  of  which  I 
will  show  you.    I  have  found  no  improvement  in  deglutition  with  any  of  them. 

The  one  presenting  a  concave  uj^r  sur£aoe  would  render  the  insertion  of  the  extract- 
ing instrument  a  very  ea^  matter,  if  further  experience  should  prove  that  swallowing 
was  even  as  good  as  with  the  ordinary  tubes,  that  are  slightly  convex  above.  The  same 
objection  applies  to  this  as  to  the  fhnnel  shape  given  to  the  aperture  in  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  early  forms,  namely,  that  while  the  extractor  enters  more  readily 
fluids  will  do  the  same. 

I  believe  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  some  means  will  be  found  to  overcome 
this  difficulty,  and  it  may  be  in  some  modification  of  Waxham's  device  of  an  accessory 
rubber  epiglottis. 

For  the  removal  of  pseudo-membrane  ftom  the  trachea,  I  have  had  three  instru- 
ments made,  none  of  which  I  have  yet  tried,  except  on  the  cadaver.  The  curved  por- 
tion of  this  instrument^  when  left  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea,  renders  its  insention  into  the  larynx  impossible,  except  by  passing  the  finger 
behind  the  lower  extremity  and  bending  it  forward  as  it  reaches  the  neighborhood  of 
the  arytenoids.  It  would  probably  be  easier  in  the  living  subject,  where  the  larynx 
occupies  a  higher  position  than  after  death.  This  instrument  can  be  covered  with  thin 
rubber  in  the  same  manner  as  Otis*  urethrometer,  after  which  it  is  constructed. 

I  first  tried  to  have  an  instrument  made  on  the  principle  of  the  oesophageal  bristle 
probang,  using  piano  wire  and  watch-spring  steel,  but  failed. 

The  second  instrument  is  more  suitable  for  breaking  up  fUse  membrane,  in  order  to 
render  its  expulsion  by  coughing  less  difficult. 

The  last  device  of  this  kind  promises  the  most.  It  consists  of  a  conical  and  very 
flexible  soft  silver  tube — the  one  I  have  here  is  a  little  too  stiff— with  a  rubber  air 
chamber  at  either  end.  It  is  intended  to  be  inserted  with  a  short  curve  and  pushed 
down  in  the  same  manner  as  an  elastic  catheter  would  be.  When  well  down,  the  lower 
air  chamber  is  inflated  by  pressing  on  the  bulb  attached  to  the  handle,  and  withdrawn 
in  this  condition.  The  bulb  attached  to  the  handle  should  only  contain  sufficient  air 
to  fill  the  lower  one,  othervrise  there  is  danger  of  rupturing  it  The  latter  can  be 
divided  into  several  compartments,  like  a  sausage,  by  tying  it  down  at  one  or  more 
points. 

I  have  had  a  cylindrical  tube  made,  funnel-shaped  above,  to  pass  these  instruments 
through.  This  has  the  advantage  over  passing  them  directly  through  the  larynx,  of 
giving  the  patient  a  chance  to  get  some  air  during  the  operation. 

A  set  of  tubes  suitable  for  children  of  all  ages  under  puberty  is  now  composed  of 
six  instead  of  five,  as  formerly.  I  found  that  while  the  largest  of  the  old  set  intended 
£>r  children  fiom  eight  to  twelve  years  was  well  retained  in  girls,  boys  of  the  same  age 
f)requently  r^ected  them.  The  sixth  tube  can,  therefore,  be  held  in  reserve  in  case  the 
other  is  expelled,  or  it  can  be  used  in  boys  from  nine  to  twelve  years  inclusive. 

If  used  after  puberty,  a  string  should  be  left  attached  and  fastened  round  the  ear  as 
a  matter  of  safety,  as  I  have  no  knowledge,  so  £Eir,  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  larynx 
during  the  period  of  adolescence. 

No  one  for  a  moment  would  suppose  that  a  good  workman,  with  a  set  of  these  tubes 
before  him,  would  find  any  particular  difficulty  in  copying  them,  but  it  is  a  fact,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  best  instrument  makers  in  New  York  have  succeeded  in  reproducing  them 
only  after  many  ikilures  and  repeated  instructions.  Some  gave  it  up  after  several  trials, 
and  no  two  now  make  them  exactly  alike. 
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As  they  are  being  made  to  a  considerable  extent  by  those  who  have  never  received 
any  instmction  whatever,  I  will  point  out  the  most  important  defects  foond  in  sach 
tubes  and  the  accidents  liable  to  result  from  what  appear  to  be  mere  trifles. 

The  first  of  these  is  leaving  out  the  backward  curve  given  to  the  upper  extremity,  or 
that  portion  of  it  covered  by  the  shoulder.  This  can  be  shown  by  placing  any  strai^t 
sur&ce  in  contact  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tube.  The  object  of  this  curve  is  to 
carry  it  away  from  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  where  the  straight  tubes  formerly  used 
always  left  their  mark,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  perforating  ulcer.  With  the  lar^^ 
headed  tubes  now  used  this  curve  is  even  more  necessary,  and  for  another  reason: 
while  the  small-headed  tubes  swing  like  a  pendulum  fix>m  the  vocal  bands,  the  hunge 
head,  by  holding  the  tube  higher  in  the  larynx,  converts  it  into  a  lever,  with  the  pos- 
terior commissure  acting  as  the  fulcrum. 

During  every  act  of  swallowing  the  upper  short  arm  of  the  lever  is  pressed  back- 
ward with  considerable  force  by  the  base  of  the  tongue,  which  pushes  the  epiglottis 
before  it,  and  tilts  the  lower  end  against  the  anterior  wall  of  the  trachea. 

This  is  the  cause  of  the  ulceration  not  unfrequently  found  in  that  situation. 

This  curve  is  the  great  stumbling  block  to  the  instrument  makers,  who  find  great 
difficulty  in  making  the  obturators  fit  accurately  with  it. 

Another  important  defect  is  leaving  the  metal  thin  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
aspects  of  the  lower  extremity,  where  it  should  be  thick  enough  to  form  a  blunt, 
rounded  surface  that  will  not  injure  the  mucous  membrane. 

A  tube  with  these  two  defects  has  all  the  elements  necessary  to  produce  extensive 
ulceration  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  trachea. 

The  metal  should  likewise  be  left  thick  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  extiem- 
ity,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  cutting  edge  under  the  epiglottis,  but  as  thin  as  pos- 
sible at  all  other  parts  of  that  portion  of  the  tube  that  occupies  the  larynx.  Many  not 
knowing  the  object  of  this,  have  regarded  it  as  a  serious  defect,  by  occupying  space  that 
should  be  added  to  the  caliber. 

The  tube,  when  attached  to  the  introducer  and  ready  for  use,  should  be  immovable, 
and  this,  owing  to  the  joint  in  the  shank  of  the  obturator,  together  with  the  curve  in 
the  tube,  is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  and  can  only  be  secured  by  accurate  fitting  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  obturator.  Any  motion  of  the  tube  causes  it  to  slip  off  as  soon  as  it 
comes  In  contact  with  the  base  of  the  tongue  or  other  part,  which  is  very  embarrassing 
even  to  the  expert  operator.    Other  defects  of  minor  importance  I  will  not  mention. 

The  introduction  of  a  tube  into  the  larynx  of  a  struggling,  half-asphyxiated  child 
is  not  the  simple  operation  that  those  who  have  not  tried  it  believe  it  to  be.  An  oper- 
ator who  possesses  more  than  usual  dexterity,  combined  with  coolness  and  an  easy  case  to 
begin  with — ^for  there  is  a  great  difference  in  this  respect— will  experience  no  particular 
difficulty  in  properly  placing  the  tube,  and  he  will  regard  it  as  a  very  simple  operation. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  operator  who  has  less  dexterity  should,  on  his  first  attempt, 
encounter  a  difficult  case,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  difficult  operation 
to  perform,  which  it  undoubtedly  is  in  exceptional  cases.  Such  was  that  of  a  child  two 
years  old,  with  very  small  mouth,  small  pharynx  and  soft,  almost  normal  epiglottis. 
Two  physicians  of  considerable  experience  with  intubation  fiuled,  after  repeated 
attempts,  to  place  the  tube  in  the  larynx,  and  I  only  succeeded  on  the  third  taiaL 
The  same  conditions,  as  regards  room,  obtain  in  very  young  children,  but  I  have  seldom 
encountered  any  difficulty,  except  when  the  epiglottis  is  not  implicated  to  any  extent 
in  the  disease  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  finger  under  it.  In  removing  a  tube  from  a 
child  five  months  old,  the  epiglottis  doubled  on  itself,  and  I  was  obliged  to  hook  it  up 
with  the  extractor;  with  a  swollen,  rigid  epiglottis  this  does  not  occur. 

When  intubation  of  the  larynx  shall  have  attained  that  degree  of  perfection  where 
ftirther  improvement  is  impossible — which  will  probably  be  many  years  hence— and, 
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what  is  equally  important,  when  a  snfficient  number  of  ojMiators  will  have  acquired 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  instruments,  this  operation,  as  well  as  all  other  surgical 
measures,  will  still  remain  unsatisfiEM^tory  in  the  treatment  of  croup,  because  of  its  many 
and  fktal  complications,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  disease  itself. 

I  was  thoroughly  fiuniUar  with  the  pathology  of  croup  treated  with  and  vnithout 
tracheotomy  before  the  beginning  of  my  experience  vtrith  intubation,  and  knowing 
particularly  how  often  the  pseudo-membrane  invades  the  small  bronchi,  I  never  antici- 
pated any  wonderful  results  fix>m  the  operation,  and  never  developed  as  much  enthusi- 
asm on  the  subject  as  many  others  have. 

Those  who  obtain  good  results  in  the  first  few  cases  vnll  naturally  oondnde  that 
their  success  vrill  continue,  and  they  will  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  operation. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  bad  results  in  the  beginning  will  condemn  it  as  use- 
less.   The  truth  will  be  found  between  these  extremes. 

Placing  a  tube  in  the  larynx  or  trachea  is  at  best  only  a  temporary  means  of  admit- 
ting air  to  the  lungs,  and  simply  affords  time  for  nature  and  art  to  subdue  the  disease. 

What  we  need  is  a  remedy  that  possesses  a  curative,  or  at  least  a  controlling,  influ- 
ence on  the  inflammatory  process  that  produces  the  fibrinous  exudation.  Evidence  of 
the  strongest  kind  is  accumulating  in  favor  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  as  having  the 
latter  quality.  As  fietr  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  those  who  have  used  this  remedy 
in  conjunction  with  intubation  have  obtained  better  results  than  I  have  without  it.  I 
will  mention  particularly  Dr.  Francis  Huber,  of  New  York,  who  faithfully  and  persist- 
ently used  the  bichloride  fix>m  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  croup,  and 
obtained  20  recoveries  in  47  cases  intubated — ^the  best  results  yet  reported  in  an  equally 
large  number  of  cases. 

Four  of  his  recoveries  were  in&nts  under  one  year,  which  is  also  significant,  as  the 
youngest  recovery  that  I  have  had  was  fifteen  months.  Dr.  Huber  also  says,  in  his 
paper  read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  June  2d,  1887,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  intubation  in  only  one  out  of  every  three  or  four  cases  of  croup  that 
he  was  called  upon  to  treat. 

I  have  had  many  cases  that  I  can  safely  say  came  near  getting  well;  only  a  little 
something  more  was  necessary  to  pull  them  through;  probably  this  little  help  was  the 
bichloride,  which  they  did  not  get. 

In  comparing  the  results  obtained  by  tracheotomy  and  intubation,  the  most  import- 
ant question  is  not  whether,  in  a  given  number  of  cases,  one  will  save  more  lives  than 
the  other,  but  which  operation  can  be  performed  or  will  be  permitted  in  the  greater 
number. 

Tracheotomy  never  was  and  never  could  be  popular,  and  has  never  been  performed 
in  any  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  cases  of  croup,  because  of  the  great  repugnance  to 
any  cutting  operation  that  exists  among  the  poorer  class  of  people,  where  this  disease 
principally  prevails. 

I  know,  from  my  own  experience  of  twenty  years  in  practice,  and  fh)m  conversa- 
tions vrith  a  large  number  of  physicians  on  the  subject,  that  this  operatiop  has  not  been 
resorted  to  in  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  &tal  cases  of  croup  that  have  occurred  in 
New  York  city,  and  which  amounts  to  about  one  thousand  a  year. 

This  is  certainly  not  firom  any  scarcity  of  surgeons  competent  and  willing  to  do  the 
operation,  but  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  patient 

Even  if  tracheotomy  were  performed  in  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases  of 
croup,  a  disease  that  prevails  so  universally  in  every  country,  dty,  town  and  hamlet, 
the  number  of  operations  every  year  must  mount  into  the  thousands,  and  yet  why  is  it 
so  difficult  to  collect  statistics  of  any  considerable  number  outside  of  hospital  reports  ? 
It  is  simply  because  the  few  only  who  obtain  good  or  Mi  results  publish  their  < 
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The  ezoeptions  to  this  rale  are  rare,  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  and  much  to 
be  lost  by  reporting  bad  results. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  physicians  who  hare  been  in  practice  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  large  cities,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  have  seen  hundreds  of  &tal 
cases  of  croup,  to  report  one  or  two  dozen  tracheotomies,  usually  with  a  large  percent- 
age of  recoveries,  proving  that  the  operation  was  performed  only  in  the  most  &kvarMe 
cases  and  where  good  nursing  oould  be  obtained. 

METHOD  OF  OPERAXINQ. 

A  set  of  intubation  instruments  consists  of  six  tubes,  each  supplied  with  a  separate 
obturator,  an  introducer,  an  extractor,  a  mouth  gag  and  a  scale.  The  obturator, 
when  in  position,  projects  a  little  beyond  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  is 
rounded  eff  into  a  probe  point,  to  prevent  pushing  down  pseudo-membrane  and  injuring 
the  tissues  of  the  larynx.  It  also  serves  as  a  means  of  attachment  to  the  introducer. 
The  numbers  on  the  scale  indicate  the  years  for  which  the  corresponding  tubes  are 
suitable.  The  smallest  tube,  when  applied  to  the  scale*  will  reach  the  first  line,  marked 
1,  and  is  suitable  for  children  of  one  year  and  under.  This  tube  can  be  used  with 
children  of  two  years  with  perfect  safety,  as  far  as  slipping  into  the  trachea  is  concerned, 
but  the  probability  of  its  being  coughed  out  would  be  great.  The  second  sise  reaches  the 
line  marked  2,  and  is  suitable  for  children  between  one  and  two  years  old.  The  third 
size  is  for  children  between  two  and  four  years  old,  and  the  next  size  for  children  firom 
four  to  seven  years  old.  The  next  size,  reaching  the  line  marked  8-12  on  the  scale, 
is  for  children  up  to  twelve  years  of  age,  but  not  after  puberty,  as  the  sudden  increase  of 
the  size  of  the  larynx  at  this  time  would  render  it  liable  to  pass  through  into  the  trachea. 
The  largest  size  is  intended  for  those  children  whose  larynx  is  so  large  that  the  No.  5 
tube  is  not  retained. 

The  female  larynx  in  children,  as  in  adults,  is  smaller  than  the  male,  which  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  selecting  the  tube,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  child  com- 
pared with  its  age.  For  instance,  in  a  small,  delicate  girl  of  four  years,  a  No.  2  tube 
would  be  the  proper  one,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  boys  of  three  and  a  half 
years  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  the  5-7  size,  especially  if  the  case  is  a  considenible 
distance  from  you ;  and  coughing  out  the  tube  would  entaU.  some  danger  and  a  great 
deal  of  inconvenience. 

When  the  proper  tube  is  selected  for  the  case,  a  fine  thread  of  braided  silk  is  pasKd 
through  the  small  hole  near  its  anterior  angle,  and  left  long  enough  to  hang  out  of  the 
mouth,  its  object  being  to  remove  the  tube  should  it  be  found  to  have  passed  into  the 
oesophagus.  The  obturator  is  then  screwed  tightly  to  the  introducer  and  passed  into  the 
tube.  It  is  well  to  push  o£f  the  tube  onceor  twice  before  using  it,  to  see  that  everything 
works  smoothly. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  introducing  the  tube,  which  is  done  without  the  use 
of  an  ansesthetic.  The  child  is  held  upright  in  the  arms  of  the  nurse,  with  its  head  on 
her  left  shoulder,  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  mouth  gag ;  and  the  arms  are  secured  to 
the  sides  either  by  being  held  below  the  elbows  by  the  nurse  or  by  wrapping  a  sheet 
around  the  body.  The  legs  should  be  secured  b^rween  the  nurse's  knees.  The  gag  \b 
inserted  in  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth,  well  back  between  the  teeth,  and  opened  as 
widely  as  possible  without  using  undue  force.  An  assistant  holds  the  head,  thrown 
somewhat  backward,  while  the  operator  inserts  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  to 
elevate  the  epiglottis  and  direct  the  tube  into  the  larynx. 

The  instruments  should  be  worked  in  the  median  line,  the  operator  &cing  the  patient 
squarely.  The  handle  of  the  introducer  is  held  dose  to  the  patient's  chest  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  operation  and  rapidly  elevated  as  the  tube  approaches  the  glottis.  Yeiy 
little  force  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  obstruction,  and  if  the  tube  does  not  enter  the 
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laiynx  easily,  it  should  be  withdrawn  and  another  attempt  made.  It  shoold  be  pnshed 
well  down  into  the  larynx  before  it  is  detached  from  the  obturator,  and  while  removing 
the  obturator  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  finger  in  oontact  with  the  head  of  the  tube  to 
prevent  it  from  being  also  withdrawn.  The  string  dHmld  not  be  removed  until  the 
dyspnoea  is  relieved  and  the  operator  is  certain  that  the  tube  is  in  the  larynx.  In  some 
cases  the  tube  causes  so  very  slight  an  amount  of  irritation  that  I  allow  it  to  remain 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  excite  more  cough,  and  thus  expel  the  accumulated  secretions 
and  overcome  any  collapse  of  the  lung  that  may  exist  When  the  thread  is  withdrawn, 
the  finger  must  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  tube  to  prevent  its  being  also  withdrawn. 

In  removing  the  tube,  the  child  is  held  in  the  same  position,  but  the  head  is  not 
thrown  quite  so  &r  back.  The  finger  which  is  used  as  a  guide  for  the  extractor  is 
brought  in  oontact  with  the  head  of  the  tube,  and  then  pressed  toward  the  patient's 
right,  in  order  to  imoover  the  aperture  and  allow  the  extractor  to  enter  in  a  straight  line. 
Continuous  pressure  with  the  thumb  is  made  on  the  lever  above  the  handle  while  the 
tube  is  being  withdrawn. 

Owing  to  the  small  aperture  of  the  tube  compared  with  the  size  of  the  larynx,  the 
extraction  of  the  tube  is  more  difficult  than  its  insertion.  It  is  during  this  part  of  the 
operation  that  the  greatest  amount  of  injury  is  liable  to  be  done  to  the  larynx  by  pushing 
the  instrument  down,  outside  of  the  tube,  and  removing  it  forcibly  with  the  blades 
widely  open.  It  requires  no  force  whatever  to  remove  a  tube  fix>m  the  larynx,  and  if 
any  resistance  ia  felt,  it  will  be  found  that  the  point  of  the  extractor  is  not  in  the  tube, 
but  caught  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  To  reduce  this  danger  as  much  as  possible,  I 
have  added  a  regulating  screw,  which  prevents  the  blades  frx>m  opening  any  wider  than 
is  necessary  to  hold  the  tube  firmly.    It  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  a  tube  of  any  size. 


INTUBATION  OF  THE  LARYNX:  ITS  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISAD- 
VANTAGES, WITH  STATISTICS  OF  THE  OPERATION. 

INTUBATION  DU    LARYNX,  SES  AVANTAGE8   ET   D^A VANTAGES,  AVEC   DES 
STATISTIQUBS  DB  L'OP^RATION. 

INTUBATION  DEB  LASYNX:  IHBE  YOB-  UND  NACHTHEILE,  NEB8T  8TATISTIK  DEB 

OPEBATION. 

BY  F.  E.  WAXHAM,  M.D., 

ProftMor  of  DiMMM  of  Children  in  Collego  of  PhTsidann  and  Snrgeoni  of  Chicago ;  Clinical  Profeflsor  of 
LaryngolQgf  and  Bhinologj  in  Chicago  Ophthalmic  College. 

Nothing  in  tbe  history  of  medidne  has  excited  more  widespread  interest  in  America 
than  this  new  operation,  which  promises  to  sapersede  tracheotomy.  Too  fluently  in 
the  past  have  we  been  obliged  to  sit  helpless  and  witness  death  fh)m  slow  stran- 
gnlation,  beoaose  we  have  not  been  allowed  by  parents  to  perform  tracheotomy.  Too 
fteqnently,  indeed,  physicians  in  this  country  have  been  so  nnfortnnate  in  their  expe- 
rience with  tracheotomy  that  they  have  even  doubted  the  utility  of  the  operation.  How 
natural,  under  these  circumstances,  that  they  should  give  a  substitute  that  promised  so 
much  their  hearty  approval 

The  origin  of  the  operation  in  France,  by  Bouchut,  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  its 
finlure,  the  revival  of  the  operation  in  America  by  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  and  his  patient 
lAbor  in  modifying  the  instroments  and  making  them  of  practical  value  are  now  facts 
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of  history.  Previons  to  1885  he  alone  was  perfonniiig  the  operation  in  America. 
During  1885  a  few  others,  knowing  of  his  work,  joined  in  the  research,  while  now,  in 
only  a  little  over  two  years,  we  find  operators  all  over  the  United  States,  and  the  num- 
ber of  cases  reported  reaching  one  thousand.  This  is  a  record  beyond  parallel  in  the 
history  of  any  operation,  and  is  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  a  procedure  well  worthy  of 
earnest  attention. 

It  is  far  from  me  to  denounce  or  disparage  tracheotomy.  It  is  a  noble  operation — 
one  that  has  saved  many  a  life  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  save  many  in  the 
future. 

While  advocating  intubation  we  must  not  forget  its  dangers. 

One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  the  operation  is  the  difficulty  of  performing  it 
There  are  comparatively  few  who  possess  the  manual  dexterity  necessary  for  perform- 
ing the  operation  quickly  and  well.  Those  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts,  or  who  are  not  naturally  dextrous,  must  practice  patiently  and 
fiuthfully  upon  the  cadaver,  which  is  not  always  convenient  or  possible. 

Another  disadvantage  is  the  danger  of  injuring  the  soft  tissues  fix)m  lack  of  skill  in 
performing  the  operation.  If  the  tissues  are  torn  or  bruised,  or  the  trachea  i)erfoiated, 
it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  chances  of  recovery  will  be  greatly  lessened. 

Still  another  disadvantage  is  the  difficulty  of  extracting  the  tube.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  removal  of  the  tube  requires  more  skill  than  its  introduction.  If  a 
tube  with  a  very  small  head  is  used,  so  that  it  sinks  deeply  in  the  larynx,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  finger,  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  removing  it. 

Still  another  danger  results  from  pulling  up  the  membrane  below  the  tube,  thus 
occluding  it.  To  guard  against  this  danger  we  must  use  judgment  in  selecting  the 
tube.  To  use  a  tube  that  fits  tightly  will  endanger  the  patient's  life,  as  it  cannot,  in 
such  a  case,  be  rejected  by  sudden  and  powerful  eflforts,  and  the  child  dies  ftom  sudden 
asphyxia.  We  may  also  guard  against  this  danger  by  watching  the  patient  carefully, 
and  quickly  extracting  the  tube  if  not  r^ected.  If  the  membrane  is  not  then  exx>elled 
we  may  use  the  trachea  forceps  or  resort  to  tracheotomy.  This  danger,  however,  is  a 
slight  one ;  almost  invariably  the  tube  and  membrane  vrill  be  expelled  together.  Mem- 
brane may  be  pushed  dovni  ahead  of  the  tube  when  it  is  introduced.  In  such  a  case 
the  tube  should  at  once  be  removed,  when,  if  the  membrane  is  not  rejected,  the  trachea 
forceps  should  be  used,  or  tracheotomy  performed,  as  in  the  former  case. 

Still  another  disadvantage  is  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  the  consequent  danger 
of  pneumonia  from  the  entrance  of  food  and  fiuids  into  the  lungs.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  danger  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  opponents  of  the  operation.  This  dan- 
ger may  be  obviated,  first,  by  the  careftd  selection  of  the  tube,  and,  second,  by  the  most 
watchful  care  in  feeding  and  management  of  the  case.  Many,  in  selecting  a  tube,  choose 
the  largest  that  can  be  introduced.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  it  gives  rise  to  two  dan- 
gers: first,  to  sudden  sufibcation  in  case  there  is  detachment  of  large  patches  of  mem- 
brane below  the  tube,  and,  second,  there  will  be  greater  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and, 
consequently,  greater  danger  of  broncho-pneumonia.  Let  us  observe  the  caution  not 
to  introduce  too  large  a  tube,  and  then  let  us  be  imperative  in  our  directions  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  only  semi-solids.  Cracked  ice  and  ice  cream  may  be  given  to  quench  the 
thirst,  and  stimulants  given  only  by  enema.  If  we  observe  these  precautions  we  will 
not  frequently  meet  with  pneumonia  from  this  source.  These  are  the  dangers  and  the 
disadvantages  of  intubation.    None  are  so  grave  that  they  cannot  be  overcome. 

In  contrast  to  the  disadvantages  we  may  enumerate  many  advantages  which  tiie 
operation  possesses  over  tracheotomy.  It  can  be  performed  by  the  expert  quickly, 
almost  instantly.  There  is  no  loss  of  blood  to  further  prostrate  the  patient  There  is 
no  ii^ury  to  the  soft  tissues,  and  little'  or  no  pain.  There  is  no  shock  from  the  opera- 
tion. There  is  no  danger  from  septicsemia  or  erysipelas,  as  from  an  open  wound.  There 
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is  very  little  irritatioii  from  the  tube,  much  less  than  fiom  a  tracheotomy  tnbe.  There 
is  no  open  wound  to  heal  by  slow  granulation.  The  air  enters  the  lungs  through  the 
natural  passages,  is  warm  and  moist,  and  there  is  consequently  no  drying  of  mucus  in 
the  tube,  and  no  cleansing  is  required.  Recovery  is  rapid  after  removal  of  the  tube. 
We  can  do  with  less  skilled  attention  than  after  tracheotomy.  We  can,  therefore,  save 
many  patients  where  poverty  precludes  the  skilled  attention  so  necessary  after  trache- 
otomy. 

Consent  of  parents  is  much  more  easily  obtained  than  for  tracheotomy,  and  we  will 
save  many  patients  where  this  operation  would  not  be  allowed. 

In  addition  to  all  these  advantages  there  is  still  another — ^the  most  important  of 
all :  We  can  save  as  laige  a  proportion  of  cases  as  by  tracheotomy,  at  all  ages,  and  a 
much  larger  proportion  among  children  less  than  three  years. 

In  collecting  the  following  statistics  I  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  Dr.  Dillon 
Brown,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  E.  F.  Ingals,  of  Chicago.  These  statistics  show  that  the 
operation  has  been  performed  by — 

TA«   T  rk»TA«,«^,     f  Private  practice ^ 81  times,  with  20  recoveries. 

Dr.  J.  UDwyer,   -j^jj^jgp.^^      u      ^5     u        u      9        u 

"  Dillon  Brown 100  "  **    23  ** 

"  F.  E.  Waxham 120  "  '*    31  ** 

"  F.  Huber 52  **  "    24  ** 

*»  J.  M.  Bleyer 42  *»  "    11  " 

**  W.  P.  Northrup 33  "  "6 

**  E.  F.  Ingals 12  **  **      3  " 

»*  8.  A.  McWiUiams 3  **  *»      0  " 

**  Wm.  Cheatham 15  "  "      1  " 

"Geo.  W.Mason 4  "  **      2  " 

"  H.O.  Bates 6  "  "3  " 

"  F.Henrotin 9  "  '*      3  " 

•**  J.  8.  Mullfinger 2  *»  **      1 

•*  Harles 2  **  "2 

•*  J.  B.  Wheeler 1  **  "  •  0  ** 

•*  E.  D.  Feigurson 1  "  "0  " 

**  Chas.  Denniaon 1  **  **      1 

•*  F.Tipton «  1  '*  "1 

"  8.  H.  Dunning 7  "  "5  " 

**  I.  H.  Hance 6  **  **      1  " 

•*  E.  E.  Montgomery 15  "  "      8  " 

"  A.  E.  Hoadley 13  "  **      2  " 

•*  J.  Tascher 11  "  "      4  " 

•*  O'Shea 37  •*  **    14  " 

•*A.  B.  8trong 34  "  "2  ** 

•*  F.  C.  Sehaeffer 4  "  **      0 

•*  C.  E.  Denhardt 24  **  »*    10  " 

"A.  Caill6 17  "  "      7  " 

•*  RoewellPark 13  *'  **      4  " 

•*  F.  Van  Fleet 22  **  »*      7 

"  DC.  Cocks 21  **  "      6  " 

"  T.  H.  Meyers 21  "  "      4  ** 

**G.H.  Cocks 14  "  **      4  " 

**  W.  K.  Simpson 10  "  "      0  " 

*•  J.  A.  Anderson 10  "  "      1  ** 

"E.  8.  Cocks 10  "  "      3 

"  J.  J.  Reid 10  "  **      4  " 

"  Geo.  McNaughton 10  "  "      2  " 

"  J.  Eichberg 6  "  ^»      2  " 

**  W.  H.  Prescott,  6  ) 

"  W.  B.  Bolles,  2    [  10  "  "      2  " 

**  H.  8.  Smith,  2     j 


Carried  forward,     875  233 
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Dr.  H.  H.  Mudd 

**   Carl  Beck 

"   G.  W.  Gay 

**   J.  McManus 

*'  H.  D.  InKiaham  ..., 

**   A.  S    Hunter 

**   N.  S.  Roberts 

**   David  Prince 

'*   W.  E.  Shaw 

**   J.  W.  Niles 

**  J.  R.  Richardson  .. 

**   E.  C.  Morgan 

"  F.  Donaldson,  Jr... 

'*   Langmann 

'*   H.  F.  Ivins 

**   A.  G.  Case 

**   S.  S.  Palmer 

**   B.  T.  Shimwell 

"    W.  L.  Carr 

"    F.  K.  Priest 

"   J.  E.  Winters 

"   F.  W.  Merriam 

"   H.  W.  Berg 

"   Forecheimer , 

'*  John  A.  Robinson.. 

**   C.  G.  Jennings 

"   D.  Collins , 

"   M.  P.  Hatfield 


Brought  forward,    875  times,  with  233  reooveiies. 
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1007 
Total  number  of  operators,  69. 
Total  number  of  cases,  1007. 
Total  number  of  recoveries,  269. 
Percentage  of  recoveries,  26.71. 

The  ages  were  recorded  in  661  cases,  and  were  as  follows 

There 


269 


-^ —  .. —  — J ..^.  w  „,«,  .>-._>.■  ..^ . 

were  31  patients  under   1  year  of  age,  with    5  recoveries,  or  16.12  per  oent^ 
97  **  1  **  15  **  15.46 

149  "2  "29  **  19.46        " 
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15.46 
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*           19.46        " 
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50.00 
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40.00 
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*           00.00        " 

661 


181 


27.38 


Total, 

Average  age,  3  years  and  3  months. 

There  were  277  patients  under  3  years  of  age,  with  49  recoveries,  or  17.68  per  cent. 

There  were  384  patients  over  3  years  of  age,  with  142  recoveries,  or  34.37  per  cent 

The  history  of  a  single  patient  in  this  connection  may  not  be  uninteresting,  as  the 
history  of  one  is  that  of  many.  On  August  22d,  1887,  I  was  called  by  Dr.  Oscar  J. 
Price,  of  Chicago,  to  perform  intubation  upon  Dora  B.,  a  little  girl  of  three  years,  and 
the  following  history  was  obtained:  The  little  patient  was  brought  to  the  Doctor's 
office  on  August  14th,  with  a  mild  attack  of  bronchitis,  for  which  he  prescribed,  with 
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benefit.  A  few  dajs  later  the  child  was  exposed  dnriog  indement  weather,  and  became 
worse.  On  Angnst  21st  the  Doctor  was  called  to  the  house  and.  fonnd  diphtheritic 
membrane  covering  the  tonsils  and  UTnla,  acroupy  congh,  hnsky  voice,  and  considerable 
dyspnoea,  showing  that  the  larynx  was  invaded.  In  spite  of  thorough  and  eneigetio 
treatment  the  child  became  rapidly  worse.  On  August  22d  I  was  summoned  in  great 
baste  and  found  the  patient  moribund.  No  pulse  could  be  detected  at  the  wrist,^  the 
bands  were  cold,  the  features  livid  and  the  child  actually  dying.  No  hope  was  enter- 
tained of  recovery,  but  it  was  decided  to  give  the  little  patient  at  least  a  chance  for  life. 
A  tube  was  quickly  introduced  and  the  child  soon  revived.  The  respiration  became 
easier  and  the  pulse  returned,  although  very  rapid  and  feeble.  As  the  child  revived 
coughing  was  induced  and  considerable  ropy  mucus  and  softened  membrane  were 
€Oected.  Cracked  ice  was  given  to  quench  the  thirst  and  semi-solids  for  nourishment. 
As  the  child  swallowed  very  poorly,  stimulating  enemas  were  given.  The  child 
improved  perceptibly,  although  the  pulse  continued  fiom  130  to  150  per  minute.  The 
temjMrature  ranged  fix>m  101^  to  102®. 

On  the  third  day,  as  the  little  patient  seemed  so  veiy  feeble,  the  tube  was  removed, 
but  the  dyspnoea  gradually  returned,  and  within  eight  hours  became  so  uigent  that 
the  tube  was  again  introduced.  Although  the  patient  seemed  very  feeble,  she  was  in 
a  fiir  better  condition  than  when  the  operation  was  first  performed.  The  child  took 
but  little  nourishment,  but  still  a  sufficient  amount  to  sustain  life.  Two  days  later 
the  tube  was  again  removed,  after  being  in  position  five  days.  Respiration  was  now 
unimpaired,  and  the  little  patient  made  a  gradual  but  perfect  recovery.  The  interesting 
features  in  this  case  were,  first,  the  low  vitality  of  the  child  when  the  operation  was 
performed,  and  yet  the  perfect  recovery,  and,  second,  notwithstanding  that  the  child 
took  nourishment  poorly,  more  so  than  is  usual  in  such  cases,  yet  there  was  no  broncho- 
pneamonia  developed,  such  as  many  attribute  to  the  falling  of  food  and  liquids  into  the 
lungs. 

Intubation  of  the  larynx,  to  be  suocessfhlly  performed,  depends,  first,  upon  judg- 
ment in  selecting  the  proj^r  tube. 

Second,  upon  the  delicacy  and  skill  with  which  it  is  performed. 

Third,  upon  the  most  carefhl  management  of  the  case. 

Fourth,  upon  faith  in  the  operation. 

That  intubation  has  been  performed  1000  times  within  two  years,  and  that  269  lives 
have  been  saved  fiom  certain  death,  entitles  the  operation  to  a  place  in  the  history  of 
medidne. 


INTUBATION  OF  THE  LARYNX.— HISTORY. 

INTUBATION  DU  LARYNX.— HISTOIRB, 
INTUBATION  DES  LARYNX.-GEBCHICHTE. 

BY  DILLON  BROWN,   M.  D., 
Attending  Physician  Out-door  Department  of  Bellevue  Hoepital. 

I.  OATHETEBIZATION  OP  THE  LARYNX. 

Oatheterization  of  the  air  passages  dates  its  history  firom  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 
He  suggested  that  in  cases  of  inflammatory  cynanche,  *'  cannulas  should  he  carried  into 
the  throat  along  the  jaws,  so  that  the  air  can  be  drawn  into  the  lungs,"  This  practice 
had  many  followers  among  the  ancients  until  abolished  by  Asclepiades  and  Paul,  of 
llgina,  who  introduced  bronchotomy.    The  remembrance  of  catheterization  was  almost 
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lost  unt*l  Desanlt  revived  the  operation  in  1801.  Some  time  previous  to  this  it 
attempted  by  several,  but  its  execution  was  found  impossible  on  account  of  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  Chaussier  in  his 
m«;moirs  (1780-81)  proposed  to  use  the  laryngeal  tube,  which  still  bears  his  name,  in 
the  asphyxia  of  new-bom  children  and  in  cases  of  dyspnoea  from  obstruction  in  the 
Tipper  air  passages.  Desault  suspected  for  some  time  that  this  extreme  sensibility  of 
the  mucous  membrane  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  could  be  blunted  by  the  ha- 
bitual presence  of  some  smooth  object,  and  the  larynx  could  thus  be  taught  to  tolerate 
a  tube  for  any  length  of  time.  He  obtained  a  convincing  proof  of  this  by  accident.  On 
attempting  to  pass  an  elastic  tube  in  the  oesophagus  of  a  patient,  who  had  received  a 
transverse  wound  in  the  neck,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  him,  the  tube  slipped,  by 
mistake,  into  the  larynx.  There  was  a  sudden  cough,  and  the  patient  attempted  to 
vomit,  but  in  a  little  while  he  was  tranquil.  However,  every  attempt  to  pass  fluids 
through  the  tube  caused  a  violent,  convulsive  cough,  extreme  agitation  and  anxiety; 
but  in  the  intervals  the  patient  was  tranquil  and  comfortable.  Suspecting  the  tube  to 
be  in  the  larynx,  he  brought  the  flame  of  a  candle  to  its  extremity,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately caused  to  vacillate  by  the  air  that  escaped.  Upon  withdrawing  the  tube  and 
putting  it  into  the  oesophagus,  the  patient  was  fed  without  difficulty.  In  the  works  of 
Desault,  edited  by  Bichat,  reference  is  made  to  six  cases  treated  by  passing  long  elasUc 
tubes  into  the  larynx,  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  projecting  either  fix>m  the  mouth  or  the 
nose.  The  flrst  was  a  case  of  cynanche  trachecdiSj  in  which  the  obstruction  was  so  severe 
that  bronchotomy  was  considered  necessary  and  urgent.  The  obstruction  was  completely 
relieved  by  the  tube,  and,  although  the  patient  died  the  next  day,  there  was  no  return 
of  the  dyspnoea.  The  second  case  was  treated  by  a  surgeon  of  Toalouse,  and  com- 
municated by  one  of  his  pupils  to  Desault.  A  boy,  thirteen  years  old,  with  KhirrkuB 
angina  of  the  parts  surrounding  the  glottis,  had  a  noisy  and  very  difficult  respiration. 
A  gum-elastic  tube  was  inserted  in  the  larynx  and  the  upper  end  allowed  to  project 
from  the  mouth.  This  gave  relief,  but  some  time  after  the  tube  became  obstructed  and 
required  cleaning.  He  repeated  the  operation  six  times,  and  was  satisfied  with  the 
result,  but  was  compelled  at  this  juncture  to  neglect  the  patient,  on  account  of  illness. 
The  next  case  was  one  of  cynanche  gutturalis,  in  which  there  was  much  swelling  of  the 
tongue  and  soft  parts  of  the  pharynx.  On  the  fifth  4ay  i^ll  the  symptoms  were  so 
intense  that  not  only  was  the  patient  in  imminent  danger  of  suflbcation,  but  he  was 
not  able  to  swallow  the  smallest  quantity  of  food.  An  elastic  tube  was  passed  into  the 
trachea  and  the  dyspnoea  relieved.  At  first  it  excited  some  cough,  but  this  soon  ceased. 
The  next  day  the  tube  became  obstructed,  and  was  removed,  cleansed  and  reinserted. 
This  time  its  presence  excited  scarcely  any  cough.  It  remained  in  place  a  day  and  a 
half,  when  it  was  no  longer  needed.  The  patient  recovered.  At  the  hospital  of  Lyons, 
a  soldier  who  had  attempted  suicide  received  food  and  air  for  fifteen  days  by  the  aid 
of  two  tubes,  introduced  one  into  the  larynx  and  the  other  into  the  oesophagus.  Giraud 
reports  the  next  case,  and  also  refers  to  a  similar  one,  but  has  no  notes  of  it.  A  man 
in  a  fit  of  madness  cut  his  throat,  dividing  the  trachea  about  an  inch  below  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  The  position  of  the  head  necessary  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together 
caused  the  most  extreme  difficulty  in  breathing.  Therefore,  Desault  passed  a  gum- 
elastic  tube  through  the  nose  and  into  the  trachea.  Its  presence  at  first  excited  violent 
coughing,  but  this  did  not  last  long.  The  respiration  became  easy,  and  the  edges  of 
the  wound  could  be  brought  in  exact  contact  without  exciting  either  pain  or  dyspnoea. 
He  was  doing  well,  but  in  the  evening,  during  a  new  paroxysm  of  madness,  he  pulled 
off  the  dressings,  tore  open  the  wound  and  caused  a  hemorrhage  which  killed  him. 

Finaz  of  Seyssel,  in  a  thesis  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  in  1813, 
reports  a  case  of  severe  laryngeal  obstruction,  where  he  urged  that  a  gum-elastic  cathe- 
ter should  be  passed  through  the  larynx  into  the  trachea.  His  advice  was  not  followed^ 
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and  the  patient  died  of  asphyxia.  The  aatopsy  showed  a  smooth,  non-inflammatory 
tumor  jnst  below  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  and  confirmed  his  opinion  that  catheteriza- 
tion of  the  larynx  wonld  have  saved  the  life  of  the  patient.  Ducasse,  in  1817,  and 
Patissier,  in  1820,  proposed  the  same  method  in  cedema  of  the  glottis,  but  their  advice 
was  not  accepted.  Py  (1808),  Mackenzie  (1825)  Emile  Gendron  (1826;,  Guimier  (1827), 
Liston  (1827),  and  many  others,  have  carried  ont  the  same  idea. 

Gironard  de  Sancheville,  in  a  memoir  in  November,  1827,  advocated  catheteriza- 
tion of  the  glottis  in  cronp,  and,  by  this  means,  the  application  of  caustics  to  the  larynx. 
In  his  early  attempts  he  had  much  difficulty,  but  afber  a  certain  amount  of  practice  and 
experience  he  could  do  the  operation  with  ease  and  celerity. 

There  have  been  reported  many  cases  in  which,  in  attempts  to  feed  the  patient  by 
means  of  a  catheter,  it  has  iMissed  into  the  trachea  instead  of  the  oesophagus.  Desault's 
first  case  was  one  of  this  kind,  and  for  others  see  a  thesis  by  Prus,  Paris,  1817,  No.  ill, 
p.  26,  and  articles  by  Thor6  and  Baillarger  in  Annates  Medico^psyehologique,  t.  v 
and  viii.  Dr.  John  Watson  reports  a  case  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  which  it  was 
necessary  to  cut,  and  to  sustain  life  the  patient  was  fed  with  a  stomach  tube.  The 
tube  frequently  slipped  into  the  larynx — ^in  about  one-fourth  of  the  trials — and  its  posi- 
tion there  was  easily  demonstrated.  A  similar  case  has  come  under  my  own  notice,  in 
which  a  large  quantity  of  egg-nog  was  poured  into  the  lungs  instead  of  the  stomach. 
The  autopsy  showed  the  bronchi  filled  with  coagulated  milk. 

Dieffenbach  (1839),  at  the  Berlin  Charity  Hospital,  operated  upon  a  case  of  croup 
by  making  a  local  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  larynx  through  a  curved  tube 
which  was  passed  into  the  trachea.  The  left  index  finger,  which  acted  as  a  guide  to  the 
larynx,  was  protected  by  a  shield  of  metal.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Soc.  d.  Mid,  pract  d, 
MowtpeUier^  for  1844,  are  found  three  cases  of  catheterization  of  the  larynx — two  by 
Tiallemand  and  a  third  by  Justin  Benoit.  In  all  of  them  the  dyspnoea  was  relieved, 
and  in  one  of  them— a  case  of  oedema  following  chronic  syphilitic  laryngitis — the 
recovery  was  complete.  In  1845,  Depaul,  in  an  important  memoir  on  insufflation  in  the 
asphyxia  of  new-bom,  by  his  researches  confirmed  the  results  then  obtained  by 
I>um6ril  and  Magendi^,  and  demonstrated  that  insufflation  was  not  difficult,  that  it 
never  caused  a  rupture  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  and  that  it  would  resuscitate  after 
all  other  means  had  &iled.  He  used  a  modification  of  Chaussier's  laryngeal  tube.  In 
the  same  year,  Sooutetten  introduced  into  the  larynx  of  a  baby  at  the  point  of  suffi)ca- 
tion  a  gum-elastic  catheter,  and  practiced  insuffiation.  The  relief  to  the  dyspnoea  was 
complete,  but  the  presence  of  the  instrument  excited  so  much  irritation — cough  and 
alarming  spasm — ^that  he  was  compelled  to  remove  it.  The  obstruction  immediately 
returned,  and,  in  spite  of  its  inconvenience,  he  was  forced  to  reinsert  the  catheter. 
However,  after  repeating  this  operation  a  number  of  times,  the  presence  of  the  tube  in 
each  case  causing  an  alarming  amount  of  irritation,  he  performed  tracheotomy.  The 
child  recovered. 

In  1852,  Lestier,  in  a  treatise  on  oedema  of  the  larynx,  called  attention  to  the  use  of 
the  laryngeal  sound  in  this  disease,  and  praised  it  above  bronchotomy.  He  mentioned 
its  use  by  surgeons  to  investigate  the  degree  and  locality  of  stenosis  of  the  air  passages. 

Pia  devised  a  peculiar  laryngeal  cannula  of  wood,  composed  of  two  parts  joined  by  a 
leather  tube,  so  that  the  introduction  of  air  could  be  reguhited  at  will.  Dr.  Albert 
invented  a  copper  cannula,  so  protected  at  the  end  as  to  push  back  mucos  and  prevent 
the  tube  ftom  becoming  obstructed  by  it.  Leroy,  Desgranges  and  James  Curry  have 
also  made  difierent  modifications  of  the  laryngeal  catheter.  In  1851,  Didot  devised  a 
laryngeal  tube,  which  resembled  that  of  Chaussier  externally,  but  was  so  arranged  that 
local  applications  could  be  made  through  it.  About  this  time  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  air  passages  by  catheterization  and  local  applications  excited  widespread  interest, 
and  the  medical  journals  of  this  period  are  filled  with  the  subject   The  most  important 
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oontribntioiis  were  those  by  Horace  Green,  of  New  York,  and  Loisean,  of  France,  bat 
othere  came  fiom  Reybard  (1855),  Erichsen  (1865),  Bowditch  (1855),  Ronx  (1856),  Ben- 
nett  (1858),  Groe  (1858),  D^lfVayssfi  (1858),  Cr6gny  (1858),  Garin  (1858),  Gesenins 
(1858),  Redat  (1859),  Clark  (1859),  OoUin  (1800),  Brown-Seqoard  (1862),  Jasche  (1867), 
LSwenhardt  (1867),  Inderftirth  (1868),  Boasi  (1868),  Depres  (1869),  and  many  others. 

To  Dr.  Horace  Green,  of  New  York,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  made  local  appli- 
cations to  the  larynx  a  well-recognized  therapeutical  measure.  His  first  case,  one  of 
follicular  laiyngitis,  was  treated  in  1838.  In  1848,  he  published  a  memoir  '*  On  the 
Pathology  of  Croup,  and  its  Treatment  by  Topical  Medications; "  in  1856,  an  article  on 
the  ii\jection  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  tubercular  cavities  in  the  lungs;  in  1859,  on  the 
treatment  of  croup  by  cauterization  and  catheterization  of  the  larynx;  and  the  next  year, 
an  article  on  the  difficulties  and  advantages  of  catheterization  of  the  air  passages  in  dis- 
eases of  the  chest  Green's  work  encountered  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
and  elsewhere  the  greatest  opposition;  and  the  discussions  on  it  were  extremely  bitter, 
and  seemed  more  like  a  persecution  than  any  attempt  at  an  honest  discussion.  The  his- 
tory of  the  S.  S.  Whitney  case  makes  a  very  interesting  chapter  in  the  ethical  history 
of  the  New  York  medical  profession. 

Loiseau,  imitating  Dieflfenbach,  Depaul,  Chartres  and  others,  presented,  in  1857,  to 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  a  paper  entitled,  *'  A  simple  and  easy  method  of  enter- 
ing the  air  passages  in  order  to  cauterize  them  or  extract  fiUse  membranes;  to  dilate  the 
glottis;  to  introduce  substances  used  in  the  treatment  of  croup,  either  in  the  fi>rm  of 
liquid  or  powder;  and  finally,  to  take  the  place  of  tracheotomy. ''  Loiseau  used  a  long 
tube,  one  end  of  which  projected  firom  the  mouth.  His  method  of  operating  was  to 
protect  the  left  index  finger  with  a  metal  ring,  which  also  acted  as  a  mouth  gag,  to 
depress  the  tongue,  seize  the  epiglottis  and  raise  it,  and  pass  the  tip  of  the  finger  between 
the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds.  Then,  using  this  finger  as  a  guide,  it  is  easy  to  pass  the 
tube  in  the  larynx  and  make  a  local  application  through  it.  The  committee  appointed 
by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  (consisting  of  Trousseau  and  Blanche)  to  consider  Loiaeau's 
paper,  returned  a  highly  favorable  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Academy.  **This  operation,"  says  Trousseau,  "is  considered  a  very  good  means  of 
taking  the  place  of  tracheotomy,  and,  at  all  events,  should'  be  tried  before  practicing 
that  operation.''  Gros  reported  a  successful  case,  and  Collin,  in  his  memoir,  has  collected 
twelve  cases,  seven  of  which  recovered.  In  spite  of  this,  he  concluded  that  catheteriza- 
tion of  the  larynx  is  an  inferior  operation  to  tracheotomy. 

Weinlechner,  in  1870,  devised  a  long  tube  to  be  used  in  cases  of  laryngeal  stenosis, 
either  acute  or  chronic.  He  reports  forty-six  cases  of  croup  treated  by  Loiseau's  method, 
with  seventeen  recoveries,  and  speaks  very  favorably  of  the  operation.  He  condemns 
the  use  of  the  short  tube  suggested  by  Bouchut.  Prior  to  this  catheterization  of  the 
larynx  was  employed  for  the  stenosis  of  croup  by  Monro  and  by  PortaL  Von  HUtten- 
brenner,  in  1874,  discusses  this  operation,  and  in  1881  a  sucoessfhl  case  is  reported 
by  Paton,  and  another  by  Sanctuary. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  stenosis  appear  the  names  of  Czermak,  Busch,  Semelder, 
Gerhardt,  Trendelenburg,  Stoerk,  Schroetter,  McSherry,  Bergmann,  Sceparowicz, 
Nawratil,  Richet,  Gurlt,  Hack  and  others.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  operator  passed 
the  dilators  through  the  tracheal  opening  upward  into  the  larynx.  Schroetter  proposed 
dilating  the  larynx  through  the  mouth  by  using  hollow,  three-cornered,  vulcanized 
bougies.  This  method  was  previously  suggested  by  Trendelenburg,  who  practiced  it 
in  one  case.  Hack  reports  a  case  of  oedema  of  the'glottis  treated  by  the  Schroetter 
tubes,  in  which  the  patient,  when  on  the  way  to  the  hospital,  was  seized  with  severe 
dyspnoea  and  successfully  introduced  the  tube  into  his  own  larynx.  Ranchfliss  reported 
two  cases  in  1875,  and  among  many  other  names  we  find  Caird  (1876),  Labus  (1876), 
Alexich  (1878),  Ribemont  (1878),  Polk  (1880),  Chiari  (1884),  etc. 
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The  most  important  recent  commnnicationa  upon  thijs  subject  are  those  of  Macewen 
in  1880  and  of  Hering  in  1882.  Hacewen^s  first  and  last  case  was  done  to  prevent 
blood  from  entering  the  larynx  when  operating  upon  the  mouth.  His  other  cases,  both 
Buccessfhl,  were  for  oedema  of  the  glottis— one  due  to  the  bum  of  a  hot  potato,  and 
the  other  following  a  chronic  laryngeal  aflfection.  Monti,  of  Vienna,  has  resorted  to 
this  operation  for  years,  and  a  few  months  ago  Landgraf  reported  a  case  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  Charity  Hospital  at  Berlin,  in  which  there  was  stenosis  of  the  left 
bronchus  due  to  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  The  catheterization  of  the 
bronchus  was  done  a  number  of  times,  and  gave  so  much  relief  that  at  the  end  of  a 
month  the  patient  was  well  enough  to  leave  the  hospitaL  Unfortunately,  the  cause  of 
the  stricture  was  not  recognized,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  returned,  having  had  a  severe 
asphyxial  seizure,  and  shortly  after  died. 

In  1858  Bouchut  published  his  memoir,  and  with  this  exception,  every  attempt  to 
relieve  laryngeal  stenosis  by  the  use  of  a  tube  passed  through  the  mouth  into  the 
larynx  was  made  with  a  catheter  or  long  tube,  one  end  of  which  rested  in  the  trachea 
and  the  other  projected  either  from  the  mouth  or  the  nose.  This  method  has  so  many 
almost  insurmountable  objections,  that  in  spite  of  the  firequent  attempts  it  has  made 
to  supplant  tracheotomy,  it  has  always  been  an  Tmsatia&ctory  operation. 

II.   TX7BAGE  OF  THE  GLOTTIS. 

The  whole  history  of  tubage  is  represented  by  Bouchut's  memoir  and  the  report 
upon  it  by  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine.  In  September,  1858,  Bouchut  submitted 
to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Science  a  paper  entitled  ''  A  New  Method  in  the  Treatment 
of  Croup  by  Tubage  of  the  Larynx."  His  tube  was  a  silver,  truncated,  hollow  cone, 
similar  to  a  common  thimble,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  centimetres  long.  At  its 
upper  extremity  were  two  collars,  six  millimetres  apart,  between  which  the  vocal  cords 
were  supposed  to  rest,  and  it  was  pierced  at  the  top  by  a  hole  for  the  passage  of  a  string, 
to  which  it  was  fastened,  not  only  to  permit  its  withdrawal,  but  to  prevent  its  slipping 
through  the  larynx  into  the  trachea.  The  tube  was  fitted  to  the  end  of  a  curved  sound 
and  introduced  by  this  means.  The  left  index  finger  was  used  as  a  guide  to  the  larynx 
and  was  protected  by  a  metal  ring,  which  also  acted  as  a  mouth  gag.  Bouchut  operated 
in  all  upon  seven  cases  of  croup;  five  died  and  two  recovered  after  having  been  trache- 
otomized.    Upon  these  cases  he  sought  to  establish — 

1.  Tubage  is  easily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  cannula  held  in  position  by  the 
inferior  vocal  cords,  and  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  epiglottiSi 

2.  The  larynx  is  tolerant  of  the  presence  of  this  cannula. 

3.  The  possibility  of  relieving  the  asphyxia  of  croup  and  other  laryngeal  affections 
without  tracheotomy. 

4.  The  &cility  with  which  laige  pieces  of  pseudo-membrane  can  be  expelled 
through  the  tube. 

5.  The  advantages  of  this  new  procedure  to  the  country  physician  fax  from  assistance. 
Trousseau,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  report  on  his  paper, 

condemned  the  operation  without  mercy,  as  both  unphysiological  and  impracticaL 
Moller,  of  Koenigsberg,  in  1861,  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  use  Bouchut's 
tube,  and  with  this  exception  the  operation  has  never  been  heard  from  since  this  report 
of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  thirty  years  ago,  until  Dr.  Joseph  O'Dwyer,  of 
New  York,  solved  the  problem. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  PiTNER  (JacksoDville,  BL)  questioned  the  correctnees  of  the  olosing  statement 
of  Dr.  Waxham,  that  the  249  cases  of  recoveiy  following  intubation  were  so  many 
lives  sayed  by  the  operation.  This  assumes  that  all  cases  of  stenosis  fiom  croup  or 
diphtheria  are,  without  operative  measures,  necessarily  fatal,  and  he  had  observed 
some  of  these  cases  recover  under  treatment  without  operation.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, question  the  utility  and  great  importance  of  this  operation,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  preferable  to  tracheotomy  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  where  an 
operation  is  indicated. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Jennings  (Detroit,  Mich.) : — I  hesitate  to  speak  of  my  small  number 
of  intubations,  and  I  should  not  do  so  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  my  experience 
with  tracheotomy  and  intubation  has  been  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  read  his  paper.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  efforts  uf 
Dr.  O'Dwyer  and  Dr.  Waxham.  They  have  given  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
people  a  method  in  the  treatment  of  croup  which  will  save  hundreds  of  cases. 

My  own  experience  up  to  the  present  time  includes  36  cases  of  tracheotomy,  with 
17  recoveries,  and  12  cases  of  intubation,  with  no  recoveries.  Dr.  Waxham  has  giren 
us  the  statistics  of  about  1000  cases  of  intubation,  showing  about  26  per  cent  of 
recoveries.  If  compared  with  the  general  statistics  of  tracheotomy,  this,  I  think, 
IS  a  better  record  than  the  latter  operation  can  give.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  m 
ihese  statistics  that  certain  operators  in  both  operations  have  records  fiur  above  the 
average,  and  I  believe  the  successful  tracheotomists  have  a  lai^ger  proportion  of 
recoveries  than  the  physicians  performing  intubation  who  rank  as  the  most  sncoessfiiL 
This  would  indicate  that  tracheotomy  performed  by  the  best  operators  will  give  better 
results  than  intubation  performed  by  operators  of  equal  dexterity. 
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Br.  Wazham  has  been  onusoally  soooeasM  with  intubation,  while  operators  in 
the  same  dty,  and  opentbg  aader  the  same  circomstanoes,  have  been  markedly 
onfortonate.  I  am  firm  in  the  belief  that  1^  peraonal  equation  is  an  important 
dement  in  the  consideration  of  the  results  of  both  tracheotomy  and  intubation.  Dr. 
Waxh&m  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  operation,  and  he  sees  indications  for  little 
details  of  treatment  which  escape  the  ordinary  observer,  and  which,  although  appa- 
rently insignificant,  have  the  greatest  influence  over  the  result  Death  threatens  from 
80  many  quarters  after  either  operation,  that  to  be  successful  the  most  painstaking 
care  is  neceasaiy. 

I  must  grant  all  the  great  advantages  mentioned  by  the  writers  which  intubation 
poflsesBes  over  tracheotomy.  There  are  some  features  of  superiority  in  the  latter 
operation,  however,  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  o£  The  accessibility  of  the  trachea 
after  tracheotomy,  for  the  removal  of  membranes  and  desiccated  mucus,  and  for  the 
direct  local  treatment  of  the  diseased  mucous  membrane,  offers  an  advantage  which 
can  never  be  approached  in  intubation.  Through  a  tracheal  tube  medicated  steam 
may  be  almost  continuous  poured  into  the  trachea.  This,  with  the  addition  of 
medicated  instillations  and  the  insufflation  of  powders,  has  a  great  influence  in  the 
production  of  a  fiivorable  result. 

The  nutrition  of  patients  with  croup  who  are  much  exhausted  by  diphtheritic 
toxaemia  is  of  prime  importance.  After  intubation,  proper  nutrition  is  almost 
impossible ;  after  tracheotomy,  there  is  no  such  difficulty. 

In  regard  to  the  comparative  difficulty  of  performing  the  operation,  I  would  say 
that  to  an  inexperienced  operator  intubation  may  prove  fully  as  difficult  as  trache- 
otomy. When  one  has  acquired  the  necessary  dexterity,  intubation  is  a  very  simple 
matter,  while  tracheotomy,  even  to  the  most  expert  operator,  must  always  remain  a 
difficult  procedure.  Physicians  may  become  expert  in  intubation  who  never  would 
attempt  a  tracheotomy,  and  herein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  intubation. 
It  win  be  practiced  by  many  more  physicians,  and  it  will  bring  surgical  relief  to 
hundreds  of  cases  of  croup  which  would  otherwise  be  left  to  die.  While  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  this  should  be  the  general  rule  in  determining  between  the  two 
operations,  I  shall  in  the  ftiture,*in  the  Hght  of  my  past  experience,  urge  tracheotomy 
hr  all  cases  offering  reasonable  chance  of  success,  reserving  intubation  for  the  cases 
in  which  operative  interference  will  give  nothing  more  than  euthanasia  and  those 
patients  whose  parents  revise  to  consent  to  tracheotomy. 

Dr.  NoRTHBUP (New  York): — It  seems  to  me  the  gentlemen  have  left  a  depressing 
feeling  upon  us.  They  have  set  up  so  many  danger  signals  that  I  fear,  if  I  never 
had  begun  on  this  operation,  I  should  not  have  the  courage  to  begin.  They  set  up 
the  dangers  of  accident  so  conspicuously  that  I  fear  an  operator  who  has  had  one  or 
two  fatal  cases  would  be  wholly  discouraged.  I  would  like  to  say,  that  in  an  expe- 
rience of  thirty-three  cases  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  inserting  the  tube  and 
bat  little  in  extracting  it  I  never  have  had  any  accident  of  any  kind.  I  have  no 
doabt  but  many  gentlemen  here  present  could  aggregate  several  hundred  cases  in 
which  there  has  been  no  aoddent. 

There  is  only  one  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  tube,  in  my  mind.  This  is  in 
the  interference  with  nutrition.  It  is  many  times  difficult  to  keep  up  the  full 
mitiition  of  the  patient  when  swallowing  is  so  interfered  with. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  President,  I  would  say  the  operation  has  never 
fidled,  in  my  experience,  to  fully  and  promptly  relieve  the  dyspnoea.  I  once  operated 
00  a  case  where  the  physician  had  gone  home  worn  out  He  had  told  the  family 
the  dbM  must  die ;  he  could  do  no  more    He  would  not  do  tracheotomy ;  he  did 
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not  know  of  intubation.  A  little  later  the  case  fell  into  my  hands.  I  found  the 
child  exhausted  and  comatose.  After  putting  in  the  tube  he  aroused,  and  ultimately 
recovered.  At  the  end  of  forty  hours  he  coughed  out  the  tube,  and  it  was  not 
reinserted.  A  child  in  the  same  family  became  croupy,  and  also  recovered  after 
intubation.    I  believe  it  fills  all  the  functions  that  tracheotomy  can. 

Dr.  Waxham  (Chicago,  DL): — ^In  answer  to  Dr.  Jennings,  I  would  simply  say 
that  he  has  compared  personal  results  with  the  total  results  of  intubation,  which 
certainly  is  not  fair.  Our  brilliant  and  sucoessftd  toacheotomists  are  few  and  far 
between.  We  should  compare  their  results  with  the  individual  results  of  the  most 
successful  operators  with  intubation.  If  they  would  oombme  their  results  with  thobo 
of  others  all  over  the  countiy  who  have  been  less  successful,  and  compare  the  total 
results  with  the  total  results  of  intubation,  they  will  come  nearer  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

In  answer  to  the  question  raised  in  regard  to  statistics,  I  would  say  that  a  year 
ago  I  collected  306  cases  of  tracheotomy,  with  58  recoveries,  or  18.95  per  cent.  A 
few  years  since  Prof.  Jacob!  collected  1024  cases  of  tracheotomy,  performed  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  with  220  recoveries  or  21.42  per  cent,  in  contrast  to  26.71  per 
cent  saved  by  intubation. 

Dr.  O'DwTER,  in  closing  the  discussion,  referred  to  the  question  raised  hy  one 
gentleman,  that  intubation  being  a  simple  operation  that  meets  with  little  opposition 
will,  therefore,  be  resorted  to  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  that  would  recover  without 
interference.  While  this  may  be  true  to  some  extent,  it  should  also  be  remembered 
that  for  the  same  reason  it  will  be  practiced  in  the  most  hopeless  cases  as  a  means 
of  euthanasia  where  tracheotomy  would  not  be  seriously  considered. 

In  a  large  percentage  of  my  hospital  cases  there  was  extensive  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia following  measles,  with  the  addition  of  diphtheria  and  nephritis  at  the  time 
they  were  intubated,  and  of  course  nothing  was  gained  except  relief  to  the  suffering, 
and  nothing  more  was  expected.  I  would  certainly  never  have  proposed  tracheotomy 
in  any  of  these  cases,  and  yet  they  would  count  in  the  statistics  of  intubation  as  much 
as  the  most  favorable  ones.  No  doubt,  also,  many  will  follow  the  plan  suggested  and 
practiced  by  Dr.  Jennings,  viz.,  do  tracheotomy  on  all  the  most  fevorable,  and  reserve 
intubation  for  the  un&vorable  cases  and  where  consent  to  do  the  cutting  operatioii 
cannot  be  obtained. 


INFANTILE  CONVULSIONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LATER 
NEUROTIC  TENDENCIES. 

CONVULSIONS  ENFANTINES  PAR  RAPPORT  1  DBS  TENDANCES  NBVROTIQUES. 
KINDERKBAMPFE  IN  VEEBINDUNQ  MIT  8PATEBEN  NEUR0TI8CHEN  NEIGUNQEN. 

BY  J.  A.  C0UTT8,  M.  B.  CANTAB.,  M.  R,  C.  P., 
Assistant  PhTsidan  to  the  East  London  Hospital  for  Cliildren. 

The  difficulties  attached  to  the  pathological  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  symp- 
tom oonvolsions  have  been  frequently  and  ably  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Hoghlings  Jackson 
and  other  writers.  In  adnlts  this  symptom,  by  itself,  has  been  shown  to  afford  no 
reliable  indications  for  forming  conclusions  as  to  the  brain  lesions  which  produce  or 
permit  of  it.    The  outward  muscular  manifestations  may  be  the  same  whether  the 
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exciting  cause  be  cerebral  hemorrhage,  arssmia,  the  yet  anknown  pathological  brain 
states  associated  with  idiopathic  epilepsy,  and  nomerons  others.  Although  some  assist- 
ance in  forming  a  diagnosis  m^y,  in  many  cases,  be  afforded  by  a  good  and  trustworthy 
description  of  the  convulsiye  attack,  yet,  to  arrive  at  a  justifiable  one,  the  past  and 
family  histories,  the  present  condition  of  nearly  aU  the  oigans  of  the  body,  and  all 
concomitant  circumstances,  must  be  taken  into  account  A  diagnosis  having  been 
arrived  at,  in  most  cases,  a  prognosis  may  fairly  be  given.  Thus,  a  patient  with  dis- 
eased arteries  and  cerebral  hemorrhage  will  be  liable  to  other  attacks  if  he  recovers 
from  a  present  one;  an  epileptic  is  not  likely  to  pass  through  life  and  be  free  from 
further  fits,  and  so  on.  The  difficulty,  then,  in  adults,  in  dealing  with  the  symptom 
convulsions,  lies  mainly  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  associated  pathological  brain  conditions; 
prognosis  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  most,  being  fairly  easy  and  justifiable.  In  marked 
contrast  to  this,  in  infants  under  two  years  of  age  the  difficulty  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  prognosis  rather  than  with  the  diagnosis  of  the  pathological  conditions  accompany- 
ing the  convulsions.  Infants  can  be  but  rarely  the  subjects  of  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
ureemia  and  all  the  varied  lesions  which  embarrass  the  question  in  adults.  In  them,  as 
in  adults  the  subjects  of  idiopathic  epilepsy,  we  are  dealing  with  a  pathological  condi- 
tion which  seldom  reveals  itself  to  any  known  method  of  research,  microscopical  or 
otherwise.  Post-mortem  examination,  in  the  vastnuvjority  of  cases,  affords  no  aid;  all 
the  changes  found  in  the  brain,  that  were  formerly  accepted  as  causes,  are  now  believed 
to  be  rather  the  consequences  of  convulsions.  All  that  we  know  with  regard  to  the 
brain  conditions  accompanying  most  cases  of  convulsions  in  infants  and  epilepsy  in 
adults  is  that,  in  both,  we  are  concerned  with  enfeebled  cerebral  matter,  whether  this 
be  brought  about  by  occlusion  of  a  small  vessel,  as  a  cortical  vein,  or  due  to  the  influence 
of  a  general  disease,  as  pneumonia  or  an  impending  exanthem.  Beyond  this  our  knowl- 
edge, or  rather  ignorance,  of  the  underlying  brain  condition  does  not  extend.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  this  want  of  knowledge  should  make  us  cautious  in  predicting  as  to 
the  fhture  of  a  child  who  has  suffered  from  a  convulsive  attack.  Moreover,  in  many 
children  the  convulsive  attacks  continue  on  into  adult  age  without  remission  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  the  conclusion  gets  forced  upon  one  that  they  have  been  epilepti- 
form from  the  very  outset.  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  has  lately,  I  believe,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  lower  centres  are  implicated  in  the  convulsions  of  infancy  than  in  the  epi- 
leptic attacks  of  adults,  owing  to  the  non-development  of  these  higher  centres  at  the 
infantile  age.  However  this  may  be,  I  would  contend  that  the  sufferers  from  explosive 
nerve  discharges  in  lower  centres  would  probably  be  liable  to  similar  discharges  in 
higher  centres  at  a  later  period  of  development.  There  is  nothing  in  the  outward 
muscular  manifestations  to  distinguish  between  the  convulsive  attacks  that  continue  on 
into  later  life  as  epilepsy  and  those  that  cease  with  the  age  of  infitncy.  Under  the 
most  varied  ciropmstances  of  disease  the  convulsive  paroxysms  may  be  perfectly  simi- 
lar. But  little  aid  is  gained  from  the  outward  symptoms  as  to  the  cerebral  causes  on 
which  they  depend.  The  fits  of  *'  so-called  ''  eclampsia  coincide  in  time  and  sequence 
with  all  the  phenomena  of  typical  epilepsy  in  an  adult.  All  the  tests  that  have  been 
given  as  means  of  differentiating  between  the  convulsions  that  are  likely  to  be  followed 
by  epilepsy  in  later  life  and  those  of  mere  eclampsia  have  been  found  fallacious  by 
experience.  How,  then,  can  any  prognosis  as  to  future  fits  or  neuroses  be  held  justifi- 
able under  these  circumstances? 

If  we  turn  from  the  consideration  of  the  mere  paroxysm  and  its  surroundings  to  the 
&mily  history  of  convulsive  infants,  grave  matter  is  offered  for  our  consideration.  In 
100  cases  of  convulsions  m  in&nts,  taken  consecutively  from  my  note  books,  in  29  there 
'^as  a  hiBtoTy  of  neuroses  in  the  parents  or  near  relatives.  If  we  might  include  as 
neuroses  convulsions  in  brothers  and  sisters,  the  family  neurotic  percentage  would  rise 
to  as  high  as  63.     All  are  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  the  fitmily  history  in  dealing 
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iTith  neoroBes  and  of  the  freqaency  of  the  transmiasion  of  the  neurotic  taint  trmn 
parents  to  their  o£&priiig.  One  might  fiEurlj  expect,  then,  that  a  laige  percentage  of  the 
children  of  such  parents  as  are  dealt  with  in  my  cases  would  tnm  out  neurotic  in  later 
life,  'even  apart  from  the  consideration  of  their  haying  had  convulsions  in  infancy. 
These  questions  as  to  our  ignorance  of  the  brain  conditions  originating  convulsions,  the 
similitude  of  the  paroxysms  to  thoqp  in  adult  epilepi^,  and  the  family  history,  have 
been  too  much  ignored  by  most  writers  on  the  subject  So  much  have  convulsions  come 
to  be  regarded  as  normal  phenomena  during  the  age  of  infancy  that,  apart  firom  the 
typical  seizures,  only  too  many  medical  men  apply  the  term  loosely  to  various  maladies 
where  there  \b  no  reason  to  suspect  their  presence.  Thus  have  been  begot  the  terms 
screaming  convulsions  and  that  of  internal  convulsions  as  applying  to  the  numerousand 
Tague  symptoms  developed,  under  illness,  by  a  nervous  system  during  process  of  devel- 
opment. Mothers  even  make  a  subtle  distiilction  between  convulsions  and  fits.  With 
none  of  these  uncertain  and  unsatis&ctory  symptoms  do  I  propose  to  deal.  The  ques- 
'tion,  also,  as  to  the  association  of  rickets  with  convulsions,  which  will  be  gainsayed  by 
few  nowadays,  is  foreign  to  my  present  paper.  Elsewhere  {British  Medical  Journal^ 
June  4th,  1887)  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  cerebral  mal-nutrition  in  ricketB, 
which  may  give  rise  to  convulsions,  is  the  cause  of  frequent  neuroses  in  later  life. 

Much  that  is  misleading  as  to  the  immediate  gravity  of  convulsions  is,  I  believe,  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  those  reported  to  be  authorities  on  the  subject.  Dr.  West 
states  that  the  deaths  due  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  30.5  per  cent,  under  the 
age  of  one  year  and  24.3  per  cent,  between  the  ages  of  one  and  five  years,  and  that  con- 
vulsions are  responsible  for  these  deaths  in  the  proportion  of  78.3  and  54.3  per  cent, 
lespectively.  This  would  mean  that  nearly  23  per  cent,  of  children  under  one  year  and 
13  per  cent,  of  children  between  the  ages  of  one  and  five  years  die  from  convulsions 
pure  and  simple.  Without  taking  into  account  the  other  circumstances  associated  with 
the  convulsions,  this,  in  my  experience,  would  seem  grossly  fidlacious  and  lending  a 
false  importance  to  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  symptom  convulsions.  One 
knows  how  frequently  an  attack  of  convulsions  is  the  closing  scene  in  the  short  drama 
of  the  life  history  of  an  infant,  but  it  is,  as  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  expresses  it,  ''only 
a  mode  of  dying,  and  one  incidental  to  the  time  of  life,''  and  replaces  the  gradual 
asphyxia  or  cardial  &ilure  in  adults.'  When  a  child  exhausted  with  diarrhoea  or  other 
disorder  dies  during  an  attack  of  convulsions,  one  is  no  more  justified  in  ascribing  the 
•death  to  the  latter  than  one  would  be  in  so  doing  when  it  was  the  termination  of  urBemic 
poisoning  or  tubercular  meningitis.  It  is  a  non-discrimination  between  these  cases  of 
-convulsions  as  **a  mode  of  dying''  and  others  that  has  led  many  to  ascribe  a  fiaJse 
immediate  gravity  to  the  symptom  itself.  From  this  belief  in  the  frequency  and  imme- 
diate danger  of  convulsions  has,  I  fimcy,  sprung  the  common  practice  of  ascribing  the 
death  of  many,  if  not  most,  infants  found  dead  to  this  cause. 

Just  as  the  immediate  dangers  of  convulsions  pure  and  simple  have  been  greatly 
overrated,  so,  I  believe,  the  gravity  as  regards  future  neuroses  has  been  vastly  under- 
estimated by  the  general  acceptance  of  the  aphorism  that  convulsions  in  childhood  are 
the  equivalent  of  rigors  in  adults.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  of  disease  convulsions 
in  children  take  the  place,  in  time,  of  rigors  in  adults;  but  it  is  no  fiiur  inference  finom 
this  fact  that  the  one  is  of  no  more  importance  as  regards  the  future  than  the  other. 
That  convulsions  in  a  child  with  an  unstable,  nervous  system  should  take  place  at  the 
onset  of  severe  disease  is  no  more  than  one  would  expect.  But  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
their  occurrence  is  as  frequent  as  is  commonly  supposed,  or  whether  the  percentage  of 
cases  in  which  they  do  occur  is  greater  than  that  of  children  with  a  neurotic  tendency 
to  others  with  stable  nervous  systems.  To  illustrate  the  connection  with,  or  dififerenoe 
between,  rigors  in  adult  age  and  convulsions  in  childhood,  no  better  example  can  be 
taken  than  pneumonia. 
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In  adults,  every  one  is  agreed  as  to  the  extreme  freqaency  of  rigors  at  its  oommence- 
ment.  In  children,  however,  in  my  practice,  although  pneumonia  has  been  common 
enough,  cases  complicated  with  convulsions  at  onset  have  been  somewhat  of  a  rarity. 
Fearing  that  my  experience  might,  perhaps,  have  been  somewhat  at  variance  with  that 
of  others,  I  asked  Dr.  Eustace  Smith,  a  great  authority,  about  what  percentage  of  cases 
of  pneumonia  in  young  children  he  found  associated  with  convulsions  at  onset  He 
replied  that  he  had  never  made  any  actual  statistics  on  the  point,  but  that,  as  far  as  he 
could  judge  generally,  at  least  ten  per  cent,  had  convulsions.  To  test  the  matter,  he 
kindly  placed  several  of  his  note  books  of  in-patients  in  the  East  London  Children's 
Hospital  at  my  disposal.  From  these  I  gathered  statistics  of  99  cases  of  pneumonia, 
but  rejecting  14  cases  in  children  above  the  age  of  seven  years,  the  number  is  reduced 
to  85.  Of  these  85  cases  44  were  diagnosed  as  broncho-pneumonia,  the  remaining  41  as 
crouiK)u8  pneumonia,  pneumonia  or  pleuro-pneumonia.  Of  these  41  cases  of  pneumonia, 
two  had  convulsions  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  or,  as  nearly  as  possible,  five  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  But  there  are  significant  facts  about  both  the  convulsive  cases ;  one,  aged 
21  months,  was  the  child  of  a  father  who  was  epileptic,  and  its  maternal  aunt  was  insane; 
the  other,  aged  four  years,  had  had  frequent  one-sided  fits,  fit>m  the  age  of  sixteen 
months.  As  bearing  on  the  question  of  convulsions  with  pneumonia,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  three  children,  aged  three  years,  four  years,  and  21  months,  respectively, 
had  had  fluent  fits  previously,  but  passed  through  attacks  of  pneumonia  without  con- 
vulsions, although  one  parent  in  two  of  the  cases  was  an  epileptic.  Again,  three  other 
children,  that  had  had  fits  before,  passed  through  severe  attacks  of  broncho-pneumonia 
without  a  seizure.  Deaths  were  frequent,  and  convulsions  figure  prominently  at  the 
end,  but,  as  I  said  before,  can  hardly  be  held  as  responsible  for  the  result.  The  number 
of  cases  is  small,  but  I  &ncy,  had  it  been  greater,  the  percentage  of  cases  with  convul- 
sions at  onset  would  probably  not  have  been  materially  altered.  An  attack  of  pneu- 
monia commencing  with  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  convulsions,  makes  a  much  greater 
impression  on  the  memory  than  many  cases  without  such  accompaniment,  and  has  led, 
I  fancy,  to  an  exaggerated  notion  of  their  frequency.  Were  convulsions  at  the  onset 
of  pneumonia  in  children  as  common  as  many  think,  a  possible  reason  for  their  frequent 
association  might  be  found  in  the  suggestion  that  neurotic  children  are  possibly  more 
prone  than  others  to  pneumonia.  To  me,  I  confess,  the  mere  &ct  of  the  frequency  of 
convulsions  at  the  onset  of  pneumonia,  were  it  as  great  as  commonly  believed,  would 
have  little  weight  as  determining  the  importance  of  the  symptom  as  regards  the  fhture 
of  an  infant.  CareftQ  inquiry  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  prior  convulsions  and 
the  family  history  as  regards  neuroses  are  of  &r  greater  importance  in  my  mind.  If 
such  inquiry  were  made  in  all  cases  of  pneumonia  with  convulsions,  I  have  a  shrewd 
impression  that  much  greater  importance  will  come  to  be  attached  to  the  symptom  than 
if  it  were  merely  the  age's  equivalent  of  rigor  in  an  adult. 

Of  the  fluency  of  convulsions  at  the  onset  of  exanthems,  personally  I  have  had 
but  little  opportunity  of  judging,  such  cases  but  seldom  coming  under  the  notice  of 
those  engaged  at  children's  hospitals.  From  inquiries  among  firiends  with  laiger 
experience,  I  should  judge  that  such  cases  were  somewhat  of  a  rarity.  Just  as  in 
pneumonia,  I  fimcy  their  occurrence  makes  aisomewhat  lasting  impression  on  the  mem- 
ory, and  has  led  to  a  belief  of  their  being  more  frequent  than  statistics  would  bear 
out  Two  friends  had  between  them  about  900  cases  of  exanthems  under  their 
care,  and  out  of  all  this  number  but  three  children  had  convulsions  at  the  outset,  one 
child  at  the  onset  of  what  turned  out  to  be  diphtheria,  and  the  two  others  with  the 
beginning  of  scarlet  fever.  The  &mily  histories,  and  previous  histories  of  the  children 
as  to  convulsions,  they  could  not  fhmish  me  with.  I  have  heard  the  question  pro- 
pounded to  a  class  of  twenty  qualified  men,  most  of  them  in  general  practice,  whether 
any  one  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  case  of  measles  commencing  with  convulsions,  and 
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not  one  of  them  could  recollect  ever  having  done  so.  Taking  these  drcomstanoes  into 
account,  I  cannot  but  consider  convulsions  at  the  commencement  of  ezanthems  aa 
event  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence.  Of  course,  convulsions  are  frequent  enough  in  Uie 
later  stages  of  measles,  and  also  in  scarlet  fever  without  ursemia.  But  there  are  distinct 
and  palpable  pathological  contingencies  accountable  for  the  symptom  in  the  later  stages 
of  both,  and  convulsions  in  these  later  stages  must  be  clearly  differentiated  from  those 
occurring  at  the  same  period  as  rigors  do  in  adults.  It  is  matter  of  general  acceptance 
that  epilepsy  has  frequently  its  starting  cause  in  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  and  some- 
times, but  less  often,  in  one  of  measles. 

From  what  has  gone  before,  it  will  readily  be  surmised  that  I  am  inclined  to  attach 
a  greater  importance  to  the  brain  conditions  which  permit  of  such  a  symptom  as  con- 
vulsions than  is  the  general  custom.  I  cannot  think  that  a  nervous  S3rstem  can  be  so 
thrown  from  its  balance  and  disturbed  by  the  mere  physiological  process  of  a  tooth 
working  its  way  through  a  gum,  or  by  the  presence  of  undigested  food  in  the  stomach, 
or  worms  in  the  intestine.  Is  not  such  a  condition  of  nervous  system  that  has  once 
been  upset  by  causes,  so  slight,  likely  to  remain  a  permanent  source  of  weakness,  and 
liable  to  reveal  its  shortcomings  at  times  of  greatest  stress  thrown  upon  it  or  the  general 
system  ?  It  is  true  that  many  children  suffering  from  convulsions  recover  with  the 
removal  of  the  exciting  cause,  such  as  dental  irritation  or  undigested  food,  and  remain 
to  all  appearances  free  for  a  time  from  neuroses  of  any  kind.  But  I  confess  that  I 
should  look  with  grave  suspicion  on  the  future  of  such  a  child,  however  healthy  it 
might  seem,  and  should  dread  a  call  more  than  ordinaiy  upon  its  nervous  system. 
But  all,  unhappily,  do  not  get  well  with  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause.  Epilepsy 
in  later  life  is  often  continuous  with  convulsions  in  in&ncy  or  separated  from  it  by  an 
interval  of  a  few  years.  Dr.  Gowers  has  shown  that  ten  per  cent,  of  adult  epUepsies 
have  a  causal  influence  in  the  same  brain  conditions  that  led  to  convulsions  in  infiincy. 
Where  the  convulsions  of  infancy  are  directly  continuous  into  the  epilepsy  of  later 
years,  no  one,  I  take  it,  doubts  the  similarity  of  the  pathological  brain  conditions  giving 
origin  to  both.  To  few,  however,  it  occurs  to  associate  the  cerebral  state  giving  rise  to 
epilepsy  at  such  ages  as  second  dentition  or  puberty  with  that  originating  convulsions 
in  infancy.  If  this  be  the  case  in  diseases  presenting  such  similarity  in  their  outward 
manifestations,  the  association  of  such  diseases  as  chorea  or  migraine  in  later  life  with 
convulsions  in  infancy  must,  to  such  practitioners,  seem  to  verge  on  the  fiemtastical  and 
absurd.  For  some  time  i>a8t,  nevertheless,  I  have  made  inquiries  on  these  points,  and 
have  satisfied  my  own  mind  that  a  fairly  large  percentage  of  sufferers  from  chorea  and 
migraine,  as  well  as  epileptics,  iiad  been  the  subjects  of  infantile  convulsions,  a  confirm- 
ation to  my  own  mind  of  the  importance  to  be  laid  on  the  latter  symptom.  Such 
inquiries  are  easily  made,  and  the  truth  of  the  frequency  of  such  associations  readily 
verifiable.  Another  problem,  what  percentage  of  children  that  have  suffered  frtMn 
infantile  convulsions  pass  through  life  without  manifest  neuroses  in  later  years,  is  much 
more  dif^cult  of  solution.  We  have  no  statistics  bearing  on  the  question.  But  few 
men  have  the  opportunity  of  following  out  the  life  history  of  many  convulsive  children 
into  adult  age,  and  but  fewer  still  the  time  or  inclination  to  collect  statistics  on  such  a 
subject.  With  a  view  to  a  partial  clearing  up  the  obscurities  surrounding  this  matter. 
I  have  collected  notes,  with  the  assistance  of  medical  friends,  of  sixty-eight  cases  of 
persons  who  have  at  least  reached  the  age  of  second  dentition,  and  who  had  been  in 
infancy  the  subjects  of  convulsions.  During  the  process  of  inquiry,  the  interesting  &ct 
seems  to  be  brought  out  that  a  large  i>ercentage  of  children  that  had  had  convulsions 
died  before  the  age  of  second  dentition.  This  would  mean  either  that  such  children 
were  more  prone  to  serious  disease,  or  had  constitutions  less  capable  of  resisting  it  when 
incurred.  Of  those  collected,  as  &r  as  could  be  learned  from  relatives'  and  others'  ac- 
countsof  events  that  occurred  many  years  before,  all  had  been  the  subjects  of  convulsions 
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in  its  most  typical  form ;  cases  of  those  vague  and  ill-defined  symptoms  known  as  inter- 
nal oonvnlsions  being  ^rejected.  Careful  inquiry  was  made  as  to  age  of  first  onset,  the 
number  and  frequency  of  attacks,  the  fiunily  history,  the  health  of  the  child  at  the 
times,  and  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  other  disease,  such  as  digestive  or  pulmo- 
nary troubles  or  exanthems.  In  these  sixty-eight  cases  there  was  a  history  of  neuroses 
in  the  i»arents  in  eighteen,  or  including  cases  of  convulsions  in  brothers  and  sisters,  in 
thirty-nine.  The  ages  of  first  attack  varied  from  three  weeks  to  two  and  one-half 
years.  Attacks  had  been  frequent  in  nineteen  cases,  few  in  thirty-two,  and  in  seven- 
teen the  attack  had  been  a  solitary  one.  In  thirty-nine  cases  no  information  could  be 
l^ven  as  to  the  state  of  the  child  at  the  times  of  attacks ;  in  nineteen  cases  teething 
was  ascribed  as  the  cause  ;  in  two,  teething  and  diarrhoea;  in  four,  whooping  cough;  in 
two,  bronchitis  and  '*  congestion  of  lungs;"  in  one,  bronchitis  and  Inflammation  of 
lung;  in  one,  scarlet  fever;  and  in  two,  the  presence  of  undigested  food  in  the  stomach. 
No  reliable  information  could  be  gained  in  the  ms^ority  of  cases  as  to  whether  the  con- 
vulsions were  general  or  with  a  tendency  to  one-sidedness,  but  in  seven  there  was  a 
fidrly  reliable  history  as  to  one  side  having  been  affected  more  than  the  other,  and  of 
these  five  turned  out  neurotic.  The  ages  to  which  the  cases  had  arrived  when  the 
information  regarding  them  was  taken,  varied  from  eleven  to  sixty-three  years.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  them  were  under  the  age  of  puberty.  Now,  of  these  sixty-eight 
cases,  thirty-one  were  the  subjects  of  neuroses  in  later  life.  Of  these  thirty-one  cases, 
eight  had  epilepsy  in  its  severer  form;  three,  petit  mal;  four  wer^  somnambulists;  three 
had  melancholia;  four  had  chorea,  and  seven  were  subject  to  periodical  migraine.  Of 
the  remaining  two,  one  was  somnambulistic  in  early  life  and  had  severe  hystero-epi- 
lepsy  later  on,  and  her  only  child  was  mentally  defective;  the  other  was  also  somnam- 
bulistic in  early  life,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- two  had  melancholia  with  suicidal  im- 
pulses. But  of  the  thirty-seven  who  had  remained  as  yet  free  from  distinct  neuroses, 
six  were  described  as  being  eccentric  in  their  ways  and  conduct  and  irritable  in  manner, 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  were,  in  intellect,  below  brothers  and  sisters  who  had  been  free 
from  convulsions  in  in&ncy.  There  were  distinct  neuroses  in  nine  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters  who  had  escaped  convulsions  themselves,  among  the  thirty-one  cases  of  con- 
vulsions with  after  neuroses,  and  in  fifteen  of  the  thirty-seven  cases  of  convulsions 
without  subsequent  neuroses.  But  besides  mere  statistical  evidence,  there  is  in  several 
of  the  fiunily  histories  much  that  is  suggestive;  thus,  out  of  a  fiunily  of  nine,  the  only 
one  with  convulsions  as  an  infimt  became  epileptic  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  while  flairly 
up  in  a  large  public  school,  and  was  finally  incarcerated  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  there  being 
no  trace  of  neuroses  in  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  only  two  convulsives  out  of  a  family 
of  eight  turned  out  melancholic,  the  one  at  seventeen  and  the  other  at  twenty-two, 
the  rest  having  no  special  neurotic  tendencies.  Many  other  instances  like  these  could 
be  given  from  the  notes,  did  space  permit,  of  the  only  neurotics  in  fiimilies  being  the 
ones  that  had  had  infantile  convulsions. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  paper  I  endeavored  to  show,  from  general  grounds, 
that  convulsions  in  infimcy  were  likely  to  be  followed  by  neuroses  in  later  life.  My 
statistics  would  seem  to  confirm  what  was  deduced  from  mere  theoretical  bases.  It  is 
true  that  sixty-eight  cases  is  a  small  number  to  argue  from,  but  such  cases  are  only 
collected  together,  with  difficulty.  Many  of  them,  too,  are  subject  to  great  disad- 
vantage, in  that  the  ages  at  which  the  statistics  were  taken  were  under  that  of  pu- 
berty. Nevertheless,  subject  as  they  are  to  this  disadvantage,  and  small  as  is  their 
number,  my  statistics  would  seem  to  prove  that  children  who  suffer  from  infantile 
convulsions  are  prone  to  neuroses  in  later  life  in  a  degree  out  of  all  proportion  inci- 
dental to  the  more  fortunate  ones  who  escape  them. 
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DE  LA  NATURE  DE  LA  COQUELUCHE  ET  DE  SON  TRATEEMENT 

ANnSEPTIQUE. 

ON  THB  NATURE  OF  WHOOPING-COUGH  AND  ITS  ANTISEPTIC  TREATMENT. 
iJBER  DAS  WESEK  DE8  KEUCHHUSTENB  UND  SEINE  ANTISEPTIBCHB  BEHANDLDNG. 

PAR  LB  DOCTEUR  MONCORVO, 

ProfeBseor  de  CUnique  det  Maladies  des  Eo  fonts  &  la  Poliolliiiqae  de  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  Membrs  Tttalalv* 
de  PAcad6niie  de  M^decine,  etc,  etc. 

Depuis  bien  des  ann^es  et  ^  1ft  suite  d'ane  observati(m  d^^  longne,  j'aTais  remaiqnft 
quMl  y  avait  de  noavelles  recherchee  k  entreprendre  aa  siget  de  plnsieais  points  de 
Fhistoire  de  la  ooqnelnche,  maladle  qui  s^vit  encore  aigonrd'hui  k  pen  prte  avec  nne 
pareilie  intensity  dans  tons  les  pays  civilis^ 

Quoique  6tndi6e  depuis  la  premiere  moiti6  dn  qninzi^me  si^le  combien  de  oontio- 
verses  dominent  encore  de  nos  jours  k  propos  de  la  nature ,  du  si^^  et  tout  partica- 
li^rement  k  P6gard  du  traitement,  de  cette  cruelle  entity  morbide  ! 

£q  ce  qui  touche  son  si^,  personne  n'ignore  gu^  la  variability  des  jugements 
port^s  k  ce  snjet  par  le  grand  nombre  d'observateurs  qui  s'en  out  occup6. 

C^est  ainsi,  par  exemple,  que  Webster  faisait  si^r  la  maladle  dans  Tene^pliale ; 
par  centre  Sanders,  Pidock,  Brescbet  la  oonsid^raient  sons  la  d^pendauoe  d'nne  altera- 
tion du  pneumo-gastrique. 

Bien  avant  cenx-ci,  d'autres  comme  Stoll,  Browzet,  Pinel«  Chambon  et  Yaldachinidl 
out  cm  que  la  coqueluche  avait  son  si^  dans  la  cavit6  gastrique,  tandis  que  Butter  et 
Huxbam  la  rapportaint  k  Pintestin. 

Padalme  avait  admis  un  si^ge  plus  oomplexe  qui  oomprenait  le  poumon,  Pestomae 
et  le  diapbragme. 

La  majority  pourtant  des  clinidens  out  signal^  la  coquelucbe  comme  une  afkdaaa 
de  Parbre  broncbique ;  telle  a  6t6  Popinion  de  Haennec,  Walt,  Yate,  James  HamiltoOf 
Billard,  Alberson,  Broussais,  etc 

Ces  divergences  constat^es  par  rapport  an  si^ge  de  la  maladle  se  prtentent  6gftle- 
ment  en  ce  qui  regarde  sa  nature. 

On  irait  loin  si  on  voulait  rappeller  toutes  les  tb^ries  propoedes  dans  ce  but. 

Un  grand  nombre  de  patbologistes  n^ont  vu  dans  la  coquelucbe  qu'une  simple 
n^vrose  de  Pappareil  respiratoire  ;  cette  opinion  fht  soutenue  par  Frank,  Hufelaod, 
Hobel,  Albers,  Rocbe,  Grisolle,  Blacbe,  Scbsefifer,  Barrier,  Mattai,  Jahn. 

D'autres,  comme  Baron,  Guersant,  Trousseau,  Richart,  Tyfe,  Mayer,  Flint  ont  admis 
que  cette  affection  6tait  une  bronchite  grefif^&e  sur  une  n^vrose. 

D'apr^  d'autres  autenrs,  la  coquelucbe  serait  identique  on  analogue  aux  fi^vres^rup- 
tives ;  telle  a  6t6  du  reste  la  th§orie  soutenue  par  Bartbez  et  BiUiet,  James  Dncan, 
Neuman,  Rokitansky  et  Valtz,  Germain  S6e,  Roger. 

Ce  coup  d'ceil  jet6  sur  les  theories  soulev^es  an  s^jet  de  la  nature  et  du  si^  de  la 
coquelucbe  laisse  bors  de  discussion  le  pen  de  solidity  de  ces  bypoth^ses  si  variables  et 
si  pleines  d'insertitndes. 

Cependant  nous  avons  laiss^  k  dessein  d'6num6rer  parmi  les  pr^oklentes  la  thterie 
d'apr^  laquelle  Paffection  en  question  serait  localise  k  Pentr^e  deParbre  broncbique. 

n  y  a  trente-quatre  ans,  G«ndrin,  dans  un  de  ses  109003,  avait  tftcb6  de  d^moDtrer 
que  la  coquelucbe  6tait  une  pbUgmasie  des  ciyptes  delapartie  snp^rieure  du  tube 
a^rien. 

Watson,  k  cette  m§me  ^poque,  en  Angleterre  soutenait  que  la  maladle  6tait  engesi- 
dr6e  par  Pabsorption  d'un  miasme  toxique,  agissant  sur  la  surface  respiratoire,  en  7 
entrainant  une  inflammation  sp^ciflque  avec  irritation  dee  nerft  de  la  glotte. 
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Oes  id6e8  re9arent  plus  tard  la  oonfirmfttion  de  la  part  de  Beaa,  Parrot  et  Waim6- 
Inoiig. 

En  1883  et  1884,  nous  avons  ezprim^  dans  deox  tiayanx  sor  la  natnre  et  le  tiaite- 
ment  de  la  ooqnelnche  notre  mani^re  d'enviaager  le  aihgd  de  Faffection. 

Nous  6tions  alors,  oomme  atgoord'hoi,  par&itemeat  oonvaincas  de  la  localisation  de 
oette  affection  &  I'entr^e  de  Parbre  a^rien. 

Depnis  bien  des  ann^es  nons  avons  dirig6  parttcoli^rement  notre  attention  la  pins 
Tigonreuse  sur  Pexplcmition  thoradqne  chez  nos  coqnelnchenrs,  anx  diyersee  p^riodes 
de  la  maladie,  et  cela  nons  a  permis  de  constater,  sur  nne  large  6chelle,  la  presence  de 
ooqoelnches  d'nne  assez  forte  intensity  tont-k-fiut  d6gag6es  de  la  phl^gmasie  bron- 
chique;  nons  avons  ansa!  6t6  t^moins  d'nn  assez  grand  nombre  de  cas  dans  lesqnels  elle 
avait  d^bnt6  par  des  crises  spasmodiqnes  en  Pabsence  de  tonte  manifestation  bron- 
chiqne. 

C'est  ]k  nn  fait  snr  leqnel  nous  insistons  d6j^  depuis  longtemps  dans  nos  cours,  en 
le  fiysant  contrdler  par  nos  ^l^ves. 

Les  examens  microsoopiqnes  apportds  par  qnelqnes  anteurs,  qui  pr^tendent  6tablir 
des  rapports  intimes  entre  la  ooqnelnche  et  le  catarrhe  bronchlque  vulgaire,  n*ont  pas,  k 
notre  avis,  la  valeur  qu'ils  avaient  vouln  lenr  prater.  La  coquelnche  exempte  de  toute 
complication  s^rieuse  a,  sans  exception,  une  suite  beurense,  et  les  lesions  inflamma- 
toires  par  les  autopsies  ne  sont,  k  vrai  dire,  que  Pexpression  anatomique  de  complica- 
tions survenues  k  la  maladie  fondamentale. 

Les  donn^es  foumies  par  Panatomo-pathologie  pourraient  venir  en  aide  k  cette  pr6' 
tendne  localisation ;  si  les  examens  cadav6riques  eussent  6t6  pratiqu6s  sur  des  enfants 
enler^s  an  cours  d'une  coquelnche  exempte  de  complications  thoraciques,  par  quelqne 
maladie  intercurrente  on  par  une  autre  cause  accidentelle. 

Qnelques  cliniciens  de  la  plus  haute  valeur  out  pr^tendu  que  la  toux  qnintense  6tait 
provoqu6e  par  les  mucosites  accnmnl^es  dans  Parbre  bronchlque;  cependant  une  longue 
et  attentive  observation  nous  a  permis  d'enregistrer  un  grand  nombre  de  Mts  contraires 
k  ieur  affirmation.  Chez  un  certain  nombre  d'enfants,  nous  avons  6t6  k  mdme  de 
pouvoir  contrdler  cette  existence  pr6alable  de  la  repletion  bronchique  k  Poccasion  des 
crises,  mais  nons  devons  avouer  qu'il  ne  nous  a  pas  M  donn6  de  la  retrouver  que  dans 
les  cas  oii  la  maladie  6tait  compliqu6e  d'une  bronchi te  6tendue.  Le  r6sultat  de  ces 
recherches  fut  d*autant  plus  clair  que  nous  avons  reoours  an  stethoscope  de  M.  Consta- 
tin  Paul  qui  a,  comme  on  le  sait,  le  grand  avantage  d'exag^rer  les  bruits  *de  la  cage 
thoracique. 

n  ne  faut  point  oublier  que  Penfant  attrape  sonvent  sa  coquelnche  an  cours  d'nne 
bronchite  pr^alable,  qui  oonstitue  par  elle  seule  une  condition  pr^disposante  de  celle-ci; 
11  pent  arriver  alors  qu'on  prenne,  k  un  examen  I6ger,  le  catarrhe  bronchique  comme 
la  premiere  6tape  de  la  toux  convulsive. 

Dans  de  pareilles  conditions,  oui,  les  quintes  sont  quelquefois  provoqu^es  par  la 
repletion  de  bronches  due  k  la  s6cr6tion  muqueuse. 

Le  besoin  de  tousser  qu'entratne  cette  r6pl6tion,  am^ne,  k  son  tour,  la  crise  spas- 
modique,  comme  cela  arrive  6galement  loisque  Tenfant  avale  de  travers,  s'effraie,  etc. 

Enfin  nne  circonstance  digne  de  remarque  c'est  le  d^faut  de  parall^lisme  entre  la 
dur^  et  la  violence  des  quintes,  et  Tintensit^  et  P^tenduede  la  phl6gmasie  bronchique. 

Biais  oe  n'est  pas  tout,  Patt^nuation  on  la  disparition  de  la  coquelnche  k  la  suite 
d'nne  broncho-pneumonie  intercurrente  est  encore  une  preuve  de  ce  qu'aucnn  lien 
n'existe  gu^re  entre  cette  demi^re  phl6gmasie  et  Paffection  qui  nous  occupe.  Ce  fiut 
est  dn  domaine  vulgaire.  De  plus,  cette  tnd^pendance  des  deux  affections  est  tont-^ 
Mt  oonftrm6e  par  la  physiologic  exp6rimentale  laquelle  a  d6montr6  que  P  excitation 
m^canique  on  chimique  des  radicules  bronchiques  ou  des  alveoles  pulmonalres 
n'^veille  absolnment  pas  de  toux. 
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En  dernier  lieu  robeervation  cliniqoe  rigooreose  des  faiia  a  laiss^  voir  qae  la  ooqne- 
lache,  en  Pabsence  de  tonte  complication  bionchiqne  ou  polmonaire,  n'est  jamais  one 
maladie  febrile. 

Cela  est  on  alignment  qui  plaide  hantement  en  fibveur  de  la  th^rie  que  nons  soo- 
tenons. 

Ma  longne  observation  m'engage  k  affirmer  qne,  soit  an  d6bnt  soit  an  conis  d^one 
coqneluche,  I'^Uvation  de  la  cbalenr  est  totgonis  Pindioe  de  qnelqne  oomplicatian  da 
cdt6  des  ponmons,  on  Pexpreasion  de  qnelqn'antre  maladie  febrile. 

En  r^snm^y  tont  porte  k  croire  que  la  coqueluche  est  en  d^flnitive  nne  affection 
essentiellement  apyr6tiqne,  si^geant  primitivement  k  I'entr^  de  Tarbre  a^rien. 

Comment  consid^rer  la  nature  de  la  coqueluche  ? 

D^  Tapparition  des  premieres  6pid6mies  an  15^me  sihde^  en  Europe,  les  obeerra- 
teurs  avaient  reconna  la  contagiosity  de  la  maladie  ainsi  que  Pimmunit6  cr6^  par  une 
premiere  attaque,  cependant  ignoraient-ils  la  cause  de  cette  transmition  par  oontagioo. 

Rosen  de  Rosenstein  avait  con9u  Pid6e  que  la  coqueluche  6tait  engendr^e  par  la 
pto^tration  dans  les  tuyanx  brondiiques  d'une  mati^re  6trang^re  ou  un  principe  nui- 
sible  qui  se  r^pand  et  se  propage  comme  celui  de  la  petite  v^role,  parmi  les  individos 
qui  n'en  ont  pas  encore  6prouv6  Timpression. 

Linn6  de  son  cdt6  avait  6mis  Thypoth^  de  Tintroduction  dans  les  voies  a^xiennea 
d'0DU&  infiniment  petits  d'une  esp^  particuli^re  d'insectes. 

Ce  ne  fut  qu'k  partir  de  1867,  que  survinrent  les  recherches  microecopiques  psati- 
qu6e8  Bur  les  crachats  des  coqueluchenx  par  Poulet,  Letzrich,  Henken,  Tschamer,  d» 
Gratz  et  Burger  de  Bonn. 

Convalncus  de  la  nature  paiasitaire  de  Paffection  nous  nous  sommes  livr6  k  des 
recherches  microecopiques,  dont  les  premiers  r6sultats  furent  publics  en  1883. 

Les  examens  souvent  r6p6t68  jusqu'd.  present  n'ont  donn6  que  le  mSme  r^sultat. 

Voici  ce  que  nous  avons  toigours  observ6. 

Nous  avons  proc6d6  k  Pezamen  microeoopique  des  crachats  des  enfimts  affects  de 
coqueluche,  soit  pendant  la  p^riode  catarrhale,  soit  dans  la  periods  spasmodique,  Don 
seulement  de  ceux  qui  ne  se  trouvaient  pas  encore  sous  Pinflueuce  d'aucune  mMica- 
tion,  mais  aussi  de  ceux  qui  ^talent  soumis  k  P usage  de  la  r^sordne,  et  dont  plnaieare, 
parmi  ces  derniers,  6taient  bien  pr^  de  la  gu^rison. 

Dans  les  crachats  rejet^s  immMiatement  avant  Pexamen,  la  simple  inspection  nous 
y  a  permis  de  constater  une  assez  grande  quantity  de  petites  masses  jaunfttres  irr^gu- 
li^rement  arrondies  du  volume  k  pen  pr^  d'une  tdte  d'6pingle  plongeant  dans  ks 
mucosites. 

Le  nombre  de  ces  corpuscules  6tait  proportionnel  k  la  dur^  et  k  Pintensit^  de  la 
maladie. 

Par  Pexamen  microscopique,  sans  Paddition  d'aucune  mati^  oolorante,  nous  avons 
rencoDtr6  des  cellules  6pith61iales  pavimenteuses,  poly6driques  irr^guli^res  et  pourvues 
d'nn  noyau,  des  globules  de  pus  plus  ou  moins  nombreux,  des  globulins  et  une  quan- 
tity considerable  de  micrococci ;  tons  ces  elements  6taient  ploughs  dans  une  mati^re 
amorphe,  fortement  agglutin^e  que  constituait  la  gangue  de  ce  magma. 

Les  cellules  6pith61iales  se  montraient  sous  des  volumes  diffl^rents  et  formes  di verses 
en  etant  pourvues  toutes  d'un  noyau  et  d'un  double  contour. 

Ce  qu'on  y  voyait  de  plus  int^ressant,  c'^tait  Pinfiltration  de  spores  infinim^it 
petites  et  brillantes,  des  vdritables  micrococci,  qui  existaient  en  profusion  dans  Pint^ 
rieur  des  cellules,  tout  en  y  gardant  la  m@me  disposition  que  dans  la  substance  amorpbe 
qui  les  entourait,  c'est-ilt-dire  la  disposition  en  series  lin^aires,  en  chatnes  ou  du^ielets 
ou  en  groupes,  qui  variaient  de  deux,  trois,  quatre  et  plus,  ou  flnalement  elles  ^taient 
isoUes  et  distinctes  les  unes  des  antres,  quoique  tr^  rapproch6es  en  ruson  de  lenr 
nombre  considerable. 
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Oes  ^16ment8  se  rendent  plus  ^videntB  en  colorant  la  pr^paiation  avec  le  yiolet  de 
m^thyle,  on  mienx,  aveo  le  Tiolet  de  gentiane. 

Dans  d'aatres  iwintB  lea  microcooci  sont  gronpte  formant  de  zoQgl6e.      « 

Ces  spores  sont  pins  nombreox  an  corns  de  la  p6riode  spasmodique  et  sont  en  dimi- 
nnant  an  ftir  et  k  mesnre  qn'on  pratique  le  traltement  local  antiseptiqne. 

AnsBi,  oe  traitement  fkit  cesser  le  monyement  dont  ces  petlts  ^l^ments  6taient  don^s 
anparayant. 

Nona  avons  ensemenc^  dans  la  gelatine  st^rilis^  les  micrococci  contenns  dans  les 
crachats  rec^mment  r^6t^  et  nous  avons  pn  j  voir  le  d^veloppement  dn  microgenne, 
en  constatant  la  presence  de  myc^les  entomb  de  petites  cellules  arrondies  de  15  ^  20 
milli^mes  de  millimetre  de  diam^tre,  pleines  de  petites  spores. 

En  pratiqnant  ayec  cette  culture  des  badigeonnages  p^ri-glottiques  sur  des  cobayes, 
nous  avons  observe  k  plusieurs  reprises  Tapparition  de  la  toux  quinteuae,  notamment 
loisque  oes  badigeonnages  6taient  pr6c6d6s  on  accompagn6s  d*un  16ger  tranmatisme  k 
la  paitie  snp6rieuie  du  larynx  en  y  determinant  la  desquamation  ^pith^liale. 

De  tout  ce  qui  pr6cMe,  il  rtailte  pour  mol  que  la  coqueluche  a  son  si^  primitif,  k 
I'entr^e  de  Tarbre  bronchiqne,  et  est  dde  k  la  proliferation  d'un  microgerme  sur  la 
muqueuse  qui  tapisse  cette  region. 

£n  admettant  cette  mani^re  dc  voir,  nous  avons  oondu  que  la  th^rapeutique  devrait 
dtre  locale  et  antiseptique,  et  nous  avons  reconrs  de  preference  k  la  resorcine  tant  par  sa 
preeque  nnlle  caustidte,  sa  nulle  odeur,  que  par  son  eztrSme  solubility. 

En  1883,  nous  avons  pubiie,  30  cas  de  guerison  sur  30  en&nts  aifectes  de  coqueluche 
plus  on  moins  grave  et  aux  diverses  periodes  de  son  evolution. 

La  reeordne  fut  chez  tons  employee  dans  la  proportion  d'un  pour  cent 

En  1884,  dans  un  nouvean  travail,  j'ai  signaie  encore  40  cas  de  coqueluche  gueris 
dans  un  tr^s-conrt  deiai  par  ce  mdme  moyen,  mais  dej^  k  la  proportion  de  deux  pour 
cent,  ce  dosage  fut  progresslvement  eieve  au  point  que  j'emploie  aigourd'hui  une  solu- 
tion resordnique  k  huit  pour  ceUt. 

Nous  nous  servons  exdusivement  pour  cela  de  la  substance  chimiquement  pure,  la 
aeule  donee  des  proprietes  d-dessus  indiquees. 

En  1885,  je  me  snis  adresse  au  chlorhydrate  de  cocaine  (10  pour  100)  en  badigeon- 
nages peri-glottique  precedant  celle  de  resordne ;  j'ai  le  premier  reconrs  k  cet  agent 
chez  les  coquelucheux  dans  le  but  de  calmer  Pexcitabilite  reflexe  de  la  muqueuse  laryn- 
gienne  et  de  la  sorte,  il  m*a  ete  preeque  toi^ours  posdble  d'amoindrir  Pintensite  et  la 
frequence  des  quintes,  notammant  au  debut  du  traitement,  lorsque  la  resordne  n'a  pas 
encore  eu  le  temps  d'aneantir  les  germes  producteurs  dn  mal. 

La  combinaiaon  de  oes  deux  agents  constitue  done,  k  mon  avis,  le  meilleur  moyen 
de  traitement  de  la  coqueluche. 

Posterieurement  k  la  detailiee  des  70  cas  de  guerison  dans  mes  travaux  de  1883  et 
de  1884,  nous  avons  eu  k  soigner  un  tr^s-grand  nombre  de  cas  de  coqueluche  sdon  ma 
methods  et  le  resultat  a  repondu  k  mon  attente  dans  tons  les  cas  od  j*ai  pu  agir  con- 
venablement  et  pendant  le  temps  necessaire. 

Au  bout  de  quelques  jours,  parfois  mdme  d'un  jour,  Finspiration  dbilante  est  dis- 
parue  et  Pintensite  des  quintes  s'attenue  sensible  et  progressivement. 

Dans  qudques  cas  o(i  il  m'a  ete  donne  d'intervenir  pen  de  jours  aprte  Pedodon  de 
la  maUdie  j  *ai  pu  mdme  Penrayer  au  bout  de  quatre  k  dnq  jours. 

Ces  remarquables  sneers  obtenus  par  nous  et  par  nos  ei^ves,  out  repandu  ma  me- 
thode  therapeutique  danspresque  tons  les  pays,  et  nous  recevons  constamment  de  non- 
velles  confirmations  de  son  efficadte. 

A  Petranger  des  oontrdles  auad  fiftvorables  ont  eu  dej^  lieu  ;  je  ferai  mention  toute 
particulito  de  celui  de  la  part  de  mon  eminent  ami  M.  le  Professeur  W.  Barlow,  de 
Manchester,  qui  a  publie  sur  ce  rapport  un  long  memoire.     (T?ie  Lancet,  May,  1886.) 
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Toutes  lea  oomplicatioxis  broncho-pnenmoniqae  sorveniies  dans  le  conn  de  la  ooqiie> 
lache  flcmt  trait^es  par  lea  mojens  oidinairea  sans  aucone  mterraption  da  traitemeat 
local. 


EXPLICATION  DES  PLANCHES. 

PLANCHE  L 
Fig.  1. 


Fio.  2. 


Fig.  1.— Pr6p«ntioii  (to  mncadU  IvTiigleiine  d'vn  eniknt  attelnt  de  ooqndoebe  Mi«tt6i  aprte  warn 

ezpoLuoD  ao  moment  d*une  qulnte. 
Fig.  2.— Preparation  de  mucoaitA  retiree  du  larjrnz  d*un  oochon  d'Inde  mort  A  la  Miite  d*un9  broacho- 
pnevmonle  lurTenue  au  oours  d'une  ooqaeluche  ezpArimeotalement  proTooate  aa  mo7«n  de  bail- 
me  proTenant  de  la  cultare  daaa  la  gelatine. 


geonnages  p^riglottiqaes  avec  le  germe  i 
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Vta.2 


Fig.  l.---Pr6i«r»tion  de  1*  ooache  profonde  de  la  sone  de  culture  dans  la  gelatine  du  germe  de  la  <;oque- 
Inche  oontenue  dana  des  mucositis  expulsies  par  un  eofant  an  moment  de  la  quinte.  Lee  germea 
trj  praaentent  a  un  degr6  de  d^Teloppement  molos  avancA  que  ceux  de  la  preparation  sulTante. 

Fig.  2.— Preparation  de  la  eouche  la  plus  superficielle  de  la  mdme  culture  pr6c6dente;  toatea  lea<deax 
fUtes  dans  la  m^me  stenoe  quelques  Jours  aprda  renaemencement 
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DES  HALLUCINATIONS  CHEZ  LES  ENFANTS. 

HALLUCINATIONS  IN  CHILDREN. 
HALLUCINATIONEN  BEI  KINDERN. 

PAR  LE  DR   BOUCHUT, 
De  Pluria. 

Tons  les  m^dediis  oonnaiasent  ce  qa'on  api>elle  les  teneors  noctames  ches  les  eo- 
fiuits.  Elles  sont  caract6ris6e8  par  le  T^veH  en  sorsant  avec  fhiyenr,  des  canchemais 
et  des  hallncinations  engendr^es  par  nn  r^ve  qni  se  ponrsnit  ches  PenfiBuit  k  moitih 
i6veill6.  n  s'agit  de  tont  antre  chose  dans  la  commnnlcation  qne  je  desire  fiure  an 
Congr^.  n  s'agit  des  haaueinatwna  passagh'es  de  jour  et  tUtns  Vital  de  veUU^  cfaez  des 
enfantB  bien  portants  et  en  convalescence  et  cela  sans  qn'il  soit  qnestion  d'all6natioQ 
mentale.  J'en  ai  observe  72  cas  chez  des  enfants  de  denx  k  qnatorze  ans  qni  ont  ^t^ 
pnbli^  en  1886,  dans  nn  travail  dn  Dr.  Femand  Bonchnt,  et  ce  sont  oes  Cuts  qni 
doivent  me  servir  dans  cette  comninnication. 

Mais  avant  tont,  il  est  bon  de  dire  ce  qne  c'est  qn'nne  haUndnation,  et  qnelles  divi- 
sions il  &nt  6tablir  dans  lenr  6tnde,  si  on  tient  k  ne  pas  laiaser  p61e-m61e  des  ph6no- 
m^nes  semblables  en  apparence  et  dont  la  canse  est  absolnment  diff^^rente. 

L'ballncination  est,  comme  Fa  dit  Van  Helmont,  le  rgve  de  Phomme  6veill6. 

C'est,  dans  P^tat  de  veille,  nn  tronble  de  rinteUigence  et  de  la  sensibility  caract6- 
ris6  par  la  perception  anormale,  imaginaire  et  passag^re  des  choses  ext^rienres  qni 
n'existent pas.    Les mdmes ph^nom^neschez rhomme endormi  oonstitnent  le r6ve. 

Ainsi,  Papparition  damages  agr^ables  on  terrifiantes  de  fkntdmes  et  d*animanx  fta- 
tastiqaes,  la  perception  de  voix  aim^es  on  mena9antes,  de  sons  m61odienx,  la  sensatioa 
d'odenr  agr^ables  on  d^sagr^bles,  les  sensations  donlonrenses  on  volnptnenses  des  dif- 
figrentes  parties  dn  corps  qni  surviennent  pendant  le  sommeil,  forment  le  rSve,  et  eUes 
s'6vanoni88ent  an  r6veil  sans  avoir  tronbl6  Pintelligence  et  sans  laiaser  dans  la  caoth 
dence  la  conviction  intime  de  lenr  r6alit6. 

Tont  an  contraire,  les  monies  perceptions  on  sensations,  dans  P6tat  de  veUle,  sont 
iapport6s  k  des  objets  ext^rienrs  qni  n'existent,  pas  et  elles  engendrent  dee  connexions 
erron^  qni  annoncent  nn  tronble  de  Pintelligence  et  caract^risent  Phallndnation. 

L'homme  donne  alors  nn  corps  an  prodnit  de  son  entendement,  11  r@ve  tont  6veiI16. 

Les  hallncinations  se  pr^sentent  sons  denx  formes  admises  par  Esqnirol : — 

1.  L'halludnation  proprement  dite,  caract6ris6e  par  la  perception  imaginaire  d'nn 
objet  ext^rienr,  d'une  odenr,  d'un  fnmet  on  d'nne  sensation  qnin'a  ancnne  r6alit6  ext^ 
rienre. 

2.  L'illnsion  sensoriale  dans  laqnelle  la  perception  s'exerce  snr  nn  objet  dn  dehors 
dont  la  confignration  se  transforme,  et  fait  par  exemple :  qn'un  chapean  parait  6tre 
une  figure  grima9ante ;  qn'une  odenr  agr6able  est  infecte ;  qu'k  cheval  snr  nn  b&tui, 
le  scget  se  fignre  @tre  snr  un  coursier  fantaatiqne. 

Elles  ont  pour  si^ge  les  diffi^rents  organes  des  sens  et  affectent  la  vision,  Ponle,  Podo- 
rat,  le  godt  et  le  toucher. 

Chez  les  enfants,  cee  perceptions  anormales  occupent  snrtout  le  sens  de  la  vne,  tan- 
dis  que  chez  Padulte,  d'apr^  Esqnirol,  Lelut,  Parchappe,  Baillarger,  Delassiaovc, 
Motet,  etc.,  elles  oocuperaient  le  sens  de  Ponle. 

Cest  \k  une  difi<^rence  importante  k  noter. 

D'aprte  ce  qne  j'ai  vu  11  est  n^cessaire  d'admettre  que  les  hallndnatlons  ches  les 
enfant  sont : 

t.  Idiopathiqnes  et  Suggestives. 

2.  Sympathiques  on  reflexes. 
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3.  Toxiqnes. 

4.  OrgaDiqaes. 

Mais  toutes  dependant  d'one  modality  pathologiqae  des  oellnles  c6r6bial66  de  lenr 
imbibition  aangnine  Tariable,  et  de  la  oompositicm  da  sang  qui  lea  nonrrit. 

HALLUCINATIONS  IDIOPATHIQUES. 

Lea  halluciiiatioiia  idiopathiques  sont  celles  dont  la  cause  oocasionnelle  est  encore 
pea  oonnae  et  i^saltent  de  la  sarexcitation  o6r6biale,  de  Pintelligence  de  l*imagination 
et  des  facnlUm  affectives.  On  en  voit  chez  les  en&nts  tr^jeones  qae  Pon  effraie  par 
des  contes  terrifiants  et  des  histolTes  fiintastiqaes,  qae  Ton  m6ae  k  des  f^^riea,  k  des 
qwetades  de  bataille  et  cbes  des  en&nts  plos  ftg6s  dont  on  excite  mal  k  piopos  la  terrenr 
religieaae. 

HALLUCINATIONS  DIUBHXS  ES8BNTIBLLBS  PAB  SUITE  DE  FBAYEUB. 

Un  en&nt  de  12  ana  qni  fiusait  sa  premiere  oommonion  k  Montmarfcre  fht  si  effiray6e 
des  terreois  de  PEnfer  n6es  dans  son  esprit  par  Pinflnenoe  da  pr6dicatear  qa'elle  per- 
dit  connaiflBanoe  et  edt  qaelqnes  moayements  oonyalsi&  ainsi  qae  i^asiears  de  ses  oom- 

Le  lendemain,  les  attaqnes  se  reprodaisirent  et  en  mdme  temps,  pendant  la  joam6e, 
il  7  eat  Phallacination  d'an  crnciflx  roage  de  fea  aa  miUea  de  Pespace. 

Oette  hallacination  se  montra  plnsiears  joars  de  saite.  Des  lavements  d'ean  chlo- 
Toform6e  la  gn^rirent  de  ses  attaqnes  et  de  ses  ballacinations. 

J'ai  observ6  trente  cas  de  ce  genre,  dans  lesqnels  la  terrear  religiease,  ane  frayenr 
oa  des  Amotions  morales  de  diflj^rentes  natares  ont  prodnit  des  r^saltats  semblables. 

Dans  tons  oes  cas,  P  hallacination  a  en  liea  dans  le  joar,  a  6t6  passag^re  et  n'a  pas 
en  de  saite  oomme  tronble  de  Pintelligence,  de  la  raison  on  de  la  Bant6. 

HALLUCINATIONS    SUGGESTIVES. 

Mais,  k  odt6  de  ces  &its  cliniqaes  tir6s  de  la  pathologic  ia&ntile  ordinaire,  il  y  a  des 
&itB  noaveaaz,  qai  depais  les  pratiqaes  da  magn^tisme  animal,  de  Phypnotisme  et  de 
la  saggestion  bypnotiqae,  attestent  la  fiudlit6  qn'il  y  a  ^  provoqaer  des  ballacinations 
passag^res  et  ttha  varices  dont  il  seiait  bien  diffldle  d'^tablir  la  cause  anatomique 
Aotrement  que  par  une  modality  d'action  et  d*imbibition  variable  des  cellules  c6r6- 
brales. 

Oes  hallucinations  suggestives  fiunles  k  determiner  chez  Padalte,  se  produisent  6gale- 
ment  chez  les  enfants  lorsqa'on  pent  les  hypnotiser,  les  anesth^sler  et  produire  les  ph6- 
nom^es  de  tiansfert    J 'en  ai  public  deux  exemples. 

HALLUCINATIONS  BiFLBXES,  8TMPATHIQUES. 

Lee  convulsions  sont  le  ph^nom^ne  nerveux  le  plus  habituellement  observ^e  an 
d^but  des  maladies  aigu^  f)6briles  de  Penfimce  telles  que  la  pneumonic,  Pangine  ton- 
sillaire  et  les  fi^vres  6ruptives ;  mais  de  temps  k  autres  on  voit  avant  la  convalsion  ou 
apr^  elle,  des  hallucinations  passag^res  visuelles  qui  ne  viennent  qu'une  fois,  rarement 
d'avantage.  Ce  ph^nom^e  est  quelque  chose  d'analogne  an  d^lire  du  d^but  de  la  pneu- 
monic et  de  la  variole  chez  Padulte,  alors  que  rien  n'est  d6clar6  et  qu'il  est  impossible 
de  faire  un  diagnostic 

n  annonoe  le  commencement  d'une  maladie,  dont  la  localisation  ne  sera  peut-^tre 
possible  que  deux  ou  trois  jours  apr^  L*organisme  est  atteint  subitement  et  r^agit 
ausritdt  par  le  nerf  sympathique,  pour  produire  soit  des  convulsions,  soit  des  hallncina- 
tions,  soit  dn  d^Ure  selon  Pftge  des  sujets  et  leur  idiosyncrasie  naturelle  ou  aoquise. 

Chez  les  jeunes  en&nts,  on  n'observe  gu^re  dans  P6tat  febrile  que  les  hallucinations 
<m  les  convolsions,  ce  que  t6moi^ent  les  vingt  observations  que  j'ai  recueillies.     Ches 
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I'adnlte,  au  oontnure,  c'est  da  d61ire  et  qaelquefois  da  d^lire  farieax,  halliwnnmtoirey 
si  le  8i:get  est  alcooliqae. 

Qae  se  passe-t-il  alors  daos  Piat^riear  da  oerveaa  et  daos  le  fonctioimemeat  des 
oelloles  cdr^brales  qoi  font  la  perception,  Pintelligenoe  et  la  motility  ?  Je  ne  yean  lieo 
Preiser  poar  ne  pas  &ire  da  loman  scientifiqae,  mais  il  est  pernus  de  doire  qoe  oes 
troables  6tant  passagera  dependent  ^galement  d'an  troable  paasager  de  la  ctrcolatioo 
vaso-moirioe  cellulo-c6r6brale  et  qae  rhyp^r^mie  peat  6tre  oonsid^r^e  oomme  ^tant  la 
caase  de  oes  accidents.  Ce  qai  peat  aatoriser  ^  dire  qa'il  en  est  ainsi,  c'est  qa'an  aatro 
Episode  de  d6bat  des  maladies  f^briles,  le  firissoa  n'est  qa'ane  convolsioii  partaeile  et 
la  sensation  prononc^e  da  froid  qai  n*est  qa*ane  iUaslon  sensoriale,  est  accompagn^o 
d'une  616vation  de  temp^ratare,  40  degr^,  qai  rtvMe  an  troable  yaso-motMir  profiMid 
amenant  la  paralysie  vaso-motrice  passag^re. 

Sensation  da  fioid  malgr6  r6l6vation  thermiqae,  perception  d'images  qai  n-ezisteot 
pas  oa  haUadnations,  oonyalslon  et  d^lire  k  la  premiere  heare  d'ane  maladie  aigaS 
febrile  innomm^e  sont  des  pertarbations  nerveases  de  mdme  ordre ;  ce  sont  des  aoci* 
dents  reflexes  jadis  appel6s  sympathiqaes,  dont  la  constriction  on  la  paralysie  Taso-mo- 
trice  pea  vent  seales  rendre  compte. 

Bech  a  observe  quatre  cas  d'hallacination  sarvenae  k  la  saite  da  froid. 

Qoatre  enfiuits  aprte  avoir  6t6  exposes  plasieais  heares  k  on  froid  ttka  yifj  paas^reat 
brasqaement  dans  an  apportement  tr^  chanf^.  ImmMiatement  ils  deyinrent  anxieax 
en  proie  k  des  halladnations.  Le  visage  valtaeax,  le  poax  rapide,  la  temp^ratore  4tait 
normale. 

Aa  boat  de  qaelqaes  joars,  toat  6tait  rentr6  dans  Tordrei  mais  tons  les  qaatre 
earent  ane  assez  forte  amygdalite  avec  bronchite. 

Ces  ballaciaations  je  les  ai  observe  dans  vingt  et  on  cas  de  pneamimie  ;  d'angine 
de  stomatite,  de  dentition,  de  scarlatine,  et  ane  fois  Faccideat  jmss^,  ainsi  qae  la  maladie 
provocatrice,  il  n'est  rest6  aax  enfants  aacan  troable  de  Pintelligence  et  de  la  raison. 

HAIXUCINATIONS  XOXIQUBS. 

Chez  les  enfimts,  on  observe  ches  eax  qae  des  hallacinatioas  toxiqaes  aocident^les, 
par  la  belladone,  le  datara  oa  n'importe  qaelle  aatre  solan6e  virease,  empoisonnemeatB 
dOs  k  ane  errenr  de  pharoiacien,  comme  dans  Pobservation  ci-jointe,  ont  caas6  par  la 
goarmandise  de  petits  enfants  qai  prennent  dans  les  jardins  des  baies  de  belladone  doot 
ils  se  r^galent  jnsqa'li  en  moarir. 

Id  la  caase  anatomiqae  semble  assez  &dle  k  indiqaer,  car,  si  Ton  a  va  des  scgets 
soanus  k  des  doses  toxiqaes  de  belladone,  on  voit  chez  eax  ane  telle  taiigesceaoe  des 
capillaires  da  visage  des  yeax,  qa'il  est  impossible  de  m6oonnaitre  aae  paralysie  va^o- 
motrice  considerable,  et  pnisqa'en  m^me  temps  se  prodaisent  de  terribles  ballacina- 
tions  et  an  violent  d61ire,  il  n'y  a  rien  de  hasardeax  k  soatenir  qae  ces  troables  da  8y»> 
t^me  nerveax  se  rattachent  k  Pbyperb^mie  o^r^brale.  Les  aatopsies,  le  micro80(^  et 
la  pbysiologie  soat  Ik  qai  proavent  Pexactitade  de  cette  assertion. 

HALLUCINATIONS  D'OBIOINE  c£b£bBALE. 

A  cdt6  de  ces  troables  vaso-motears  passagers  de  la  circalatioa  c6r6brale  et  de  lear 
action  sar  lescellales  c6r6brales,  il  y  a,  chez  les  en&nts  comme  chez  Tadolte,  des  balla- 
cinations  qai  dependent  d'ane  legion  oiganiqae  da  oerveaa  et  de  n^oplasme  (glidme) 
on  tabercales  plas  oa  moins  volamineax. 

Ces  n6oplasmes  am^nent  d'nne  fa9on  intermitt^te  des  pertarbations  vaso-motrioes 
de  voisinage  qui  se  r^v^lent  par  des  halladnations  passag^res  oa  qai  engendrent  an 
6tat  aiga  dans  leqael  les  halladnations  sont  le  ph^nom^ne  dominant.  J'.en  al  vn  on 
bel  exemple  dans  leqael  le  diagnostic  fort  incertain  a  M  toat-4-ooap  6clair6  par  Pexa- 
men  de  Toeil  qai  a  fiut  d6coavrir  an  tabercale  de  la  chorolde. 
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Dte  Iocs  il  n'y  eat  plus  de  doate ;  les  haUoclnatioiis  rdsoltaient  de  Phyperh^mie 
o6r6bnile  voisme  d'un  tabeicale  da  oerveaa.     L'aatopsie  a  pennis  de  v^iifler  ce  di»- 
ie. 


HALLUCINATIONS  DE  LA  FI&VBB  TYPHOIDB,   DB  L'ICT&BB  DB  LA  CHOB^E. 

Les  halladnations  se  renoonlxeat  aaasi,  chez  les  en&nts,  dans  les  cas  de  fi^vre 
tjpholde  aa  d6bat  oa  dans  le  ooars  de  la  maladie,  dans  revolution  de  la  jaanisse,  et 
enfin  noos  les  avons  Yoes  dans  la  chor6e  soit  aa  d^bat,  soit  dans  P^yolution  de  cette 
n^vroee  congestive  de  la  moelle. 

THfOBIE  ET  MiCAKISME  DES  HALLUCINATIONS. 

Les  theories  de  rhallacination  sont  nombreases,  et  elles  reinvent  de  Pordre  surmUu^ 
rdj  de  V oidxe  psifeholoffique  et  de  Pordre  anaiamique,  c*est4-diie,  de  P6tat  cellalaire  da 
eerveaa. 

Le  rdle  da  tumaUtrel  dans  Pexplication  des  hallacinations  a  6t6  longtemps  en  favear. 
Cest  la  th^rie  da  mysddsme  et  des  ei^rits  domin^s  par  les  cioyanoes  religieases  de  la 
d^monologie  ;  de  la  soroellerie  et  des  possessions  d^moniaqaes,  mais  oette  intervention 
des  demons  £uniliei8  des  g^nies,  des  fl^  des  anges,  de  satan,  de  Dieu  dans  les  hallu- 
cinationsy  si  consid^iable  dans  Pantiqait6  et  aa  moyen  ftge,  n'a  pins  rien  de  sdenti- 
fiqoe.  Bien  dans  la  snniatarel  ne  pent  satisfiUre  les  exigences  de  la  physiologie  et  de 
1a  patbologie  modeme.  Les  inspirations  de  Pextase  religiense,  les  visions  celestes,  les 
Yoix  divines  et  les  illosions  sensorielles  de  la  possession  d^moniaqne,  de  la  magie,  de  la 
aoroeUerie  sont  des  manifestations  de  mystidsme  religieax  oa  pro&ne,  et  de  la  foi 
divine  qui  se  rattachent  k  la  nervosity  morbide,  et  c'est  k  ce  point  de  vae  qa'il  faat  se 
placer  si  on  vent  se  rendre  oompte  des  ph^nom^es  haUadnatoires. 

Le  ib6ot\B  pfjfchohffique  qni  dans  la  premiere  moiti6  da  si^le,  a  joai  d'one  certaine 
laveor,  n'expliqae  pas  grand'cbose,  car  elle  se  oontente  d' hypotheses  hasardeoses  ren- 
dant  compte  da  fiut  par  ce  fidt  lai-m§me.  Ainsi  qne  vealent  dire  k  c5t6  de  ce  qn'on 
appelle  les  conceptions  normales  de  Pintellect,  ces  antres  conceptions  int^rieares  dites 
anormales  par  M.  Gamier,  constitaant  les  fiiasses  perceptions,  on  les  hallacinations  qni 
sont  Pexpreesion  dans  an  langage  different  da  fait  k  analyser. 

P6ar  dtre  oomplet,  il  fiiadrait  t^oater  qae  ces  conceptions  anormi^es  de  Phallacin6 
s'acoompagnent  d'ane  perception  Imaginaire  damages  ezt6rieares,  de  braits  ^tranges 
de  sons  mosicaax,  de  paroles  bizarres,  de  contact  catan6  agr6able  oa  donloareax,  ce  qae 
la  conception  normale  ne  prodait  jamais. 

Ainsi  les  yeax  ferm6s,  j'ai  la  conception  d'an  paysage,  de  la  figare  d*an  ami,  mais 
je  n'en  ai  pas  Pimage ;  oed  c'est  on  lappel  mental  d'ane  perception  ant^rieare,  tandis 
qae  chez  Phallndn^  ce  rappel  mental  prend  la  forme  ext6rieare  d'an  acte  sensoriel  d6- 
terming  entrainant  la  conviction  d'nn  fiut  r^eL 

Le  Dr.  Peisse  consid^re  Phallacination  comme  Pexag6ration  da  rappel  mental  ordi- 
naire de  la  perception  des  sons  et  des  images.  C'est^rdire,  comme  an  acte  de  m^moire. 
Bfais  chez  aa  siiyet  bien  portant,  les  yeax  oaverts  oa  ferm6s,  le  rappel  mental  ne  donnent 
que  des  images  confoses  des  objets  et  des  coalears  de  la  natnre  sans  perceptions  r^elles; 
qae  des  melodies  sans  brnit,  qae  des  souvenirs  gastatife,  tactiles,  sans  aucnne  sensa- 
tion T^elles.  Et,  si  forte  qne  soit  la  tension  de  la  m6moire  dans  P^vocation  d'nne 
forme  id^e  qne  Pon  volt  et  qne  Pon  poarrait  prendre,  ce  scget  n'est  pas  dape  de  la 
conception  anormale  imaginaire,  tandis  qne  Phallacin6  est  dape  de  la  conception  visa- 
elle,  auditive  ou  autre. 

Cest  \k  une  difference  absolue. 

Un  autre  philosophe,  dont  le  nom  est  rest6  c^l^bre,  Buchez  a  soutenu  la  m^rae 
fh6orie  du  rappel  mental  donnant  la  conviction  d'une  ext6riorit6  qui  n'existe  pas,  mais 
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cette  explication  est  encore  do  oelles  qui  rendent  compte  da  fiut  par  le  fait  lai-mdrae  et 
ne  peuvent  pas  Mie  beaacoap  avancer  la  sdenoe. 

Pour  Letut,  Paateor  da  d^mon  do  Socrate,  les  hallacinatlons  sont  la  tianslbniuk- 
tion  des  id^es  en  sensations,  chose  contraire  et  oppos^e  aa  fonctionnement  nonnal  de 
I'intellect  qui  s'^l^ve  de  la  sensation  et  de  la  perception  k  la  fonnation  des  id6eB. 

Ce  sent,  dit-il,  des  sensations  fanssee  prises  poar  des  sensations  v^ritables;  oela  n'eat 
pas  exact,  car  chez  les  haUacin^s,  il  n'y  a  qae  des  conceptions  anonnales  donnant  Ilea 
k  des  sensations  v^ritablee  ce  qai  est  bien  diffl^rent. 

Dans  son  traiU  des  IwUucinaJtions^  on  Yoit  qae,  poar  Bri^re  de  Boismont,  le  n^^el 
mental  et  la  conception  qai  en  r^snlte  peavent,  dans  lear  exag^iation,  donner  liea 
k  de  y^ritables  sensations,  ce  qui  am^ne  Phallacination  physiologiqae  qa'on  peot 
observer  chez  les  si^ets  nervenx  et  de  haate  intelligence  par  la  force  d*attention  et 
de  volenti. 

Sans  qaelqaes  diff(&renoes  dans  le  langage,  Delaeiaaye,  Parchappe,  Fabret  et  d'aatroi 
ali^nistes  ont  donn6  k  ces  theories  le  seooors  de  lear  talent  et  de  lear  experience,  nuns 
comme  on  le  voit  par  ces  ooarts  extraits,  tont  en  restant  oa  k  pea  prte  k  cette  id6e  qoe 
Texag^ration  da  rappel  mental  prodnit  les  firasses  sensations,  on  tonme  dans  le  m%okt 
cercle,  et  il  n'en  sort  rien  de  bien  satistSBUsant. 

La  thSofie  anatomiqiiie  tir6e  de  P6tat  cellalaire  da  cerveaa,  des  tioables  passagers  qui 
s'y  prodaisent  a  donn6  et  donnera  les  meillenrs  rtoaltats. 

Sandras  a  6mis  cette  id6e  qae  Phallacination  est  ane  manifestation  pathologiqae  4 
])art  dans  les  d^rdres  dont  le  sjst^me  nenreax  nons  montre  ane  6trMige  collectioii. 
C'est  on  fait  enti^rement  distinct  de  la  pens6e,  de  la  r^minisoenoe,  de  la  semitioo 
nonnale. 

Sandras,  qai  avait  ea  de  nombreases  haUacinations  et  qai  les  avait  bien  6tculifes 
sar  lai-m6me,  6tait  an  m6decin  distinga6  de  Phdtel-Diea  dont  la  ndson  et  Pintelligenoe 
etaient  appr6ci6es  de  ses  coU^gaes. 

II  avait  ea  ane  petite  h^morrhagie  c6r6brale  avec  h6mipl6gie  et  dont  il  avait  go^ri, 
c'est  k  la  saite  de  cet  accident  qa'il  avait  de  fir^qaentes  haUacinations,  qn'il  distin- 
gasit  tr^blen  de  ses  sensations  normales. 

Boardier  dans  le  mSme  ordre  d*id6es,  a  soatenn  qae  Phallacination  6tait  tovgoots 
ane  operation  pathologiqae  et  jamais  physiologiqae. 

Cela  est  vrai,  nuus  il  est  all6  trop  loin  en  disant  qae  raison  oa  hallacination  s'ex- 
cluaient  r6ciproqaement  et  qae  si  Phallacination  6taLt  compatible  avec  Pint6grit6  de  la 
raison. 

II  est  Evident  qae  c'est  1^  ane  affirmation  sans  valenr  d6montre  par  le  nombre  des 
hallncin^s  c^l^bres  jonissant  d'ane  Intelligence  sap^rieare  atteignant  le  g6nie. 

La  mgme  pens^  de  localisation  se  tronve  dans  le  m6moire  de  Baillaiger  sor  les 
haUacinations  qa'il  attribne. 

1.  A  Pexercise  involontaire  de  la  m^moire  et  de  Pimagination. 

2.  A  la  suspension  des  impressions  internes. 

3.  A  Pexcitation  interne  des  appareils  sensoriels.  C'est  1^  qae  se  troave  la  p^tsto 
localisatrice;  les  deax  aaties  expliqaent  aassi  bien  le  rdve  qae  PhaUacination  et  oonfim- 
dent  ces  deax  ph6nom^nes  qai  doivent  dtre  s6par6s. 

D'apr^  tont  ce  qae  noos  savons  sar  la  physiologie  da  cerveaa  dans  ses  rapports  avec 
le  fonctionnement  de  PinteUigence  de  la  m^moire,  da  langage,  avec  la  d6tenninatioD 
da  si^ge  de  la  sensibility  et  de  la  motility,  U  semble  qa'on  ne  pnine  s6parer  Porigine 
des  troubles  de  PinteUigence,  de  la  sensibiUt6  et  da  moavement,  des  modiflcations 
petites  ou  grandes  passag^res  oa  permanentes  de  P6tat  cellalaire  da  cerveaa  et  en  par- 
ticalier  des  centres. 

La  psychologic,  dans  ses  applications  m^taphysiques  peat  chercher  autre  chose^  i 
la  mMeclne  clinique  ne  doit  pas  avoir  la  pretention  de  s'61ever  si  haat 
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EUe  dolt  86  borner  k  la  recherche  des  modifications  de  texture  d'imbibition  sons 
fi>nne  des  cellules  qui  correspondent  aax  difGkentes  fonctions  da  syst^me  nerveox. 

En  effet,  k  cdt6  des  grosses  lesions  d'nn  traomatisme,  d*ane  mptnre,  d'one  oblitera- 
tion Tascnlaire,  dn  d6veloppement  d'on  n^oplasme  on  de  quelques  entozoaires,  il  y  a 
des  modificati<ms  partlelles  de  texture  oellolaire  c6r6brale,  hyperh^mie,  an^mie  par 
imbibition  sangnine  yariable,  resultant  d'une  insolation  de  Paction  da  grand  sympa- 
thiqne,  de  son  influence  Taso-motrioe.  £st-ce  qu'un  homme  frapp6  d'insolation  .qui 
d^raisonne  momentan^ment,  qui  a  des  hallucinations  pendant  une  joum^  n'a  pas  ea 
de  modification  si  16g^re  qu*elle  ne  soit  dans  Timbibition  des  cellules  c6r6bralee  corres- 
pondantes  aux  fonctions  troubl^es?  Deux  jours  aprte,  tout  rentre  dans  Pordre,  mais  si 
r  insolation  a  M  plus  forte  et  les  lesions  plus  aocentu^eSy  si  ces  Ifeions  sont  conside- 
rables et  permanentes,  Pintelligence  pent  6tre  plus  s6rieusement  troubl^e  ou  k  tout 
jamais  perdue. 

Cest  aussi  dans  cette  voie  que  M.  Luys  et.  M.  Bitti  se  sont  engages  pour  rendre 
oompte  de  la  formation  des  hallucinations. 

Ainsi,  pour  eux,  ce  sont  les  vibrations  des  cellules  de  la  oouche  oorticale  produite 
par  les  stimulations  de  la  oouche  optique  qui  engendrent  les  perceptions  sensorielles. 

Kais,  k  retat  pathologique,  le  oontraire  k  lieu,  et  les  vibrations  naissent  spontan6- 
ment  dans  les  cellules  des  couches  oorticales  jyroduisent  des  perceptions  anormales  par 
suite  d'automatisme,  comme  le  dit  Baillaiger. 

Le  mdme  ph6nomtoe  d^automatisme  pourrait  avoir  lieu  ^galement  dans  les  cellules 
de  la  couche  optique  oomme  si  une  sensation  r^elle  venaitde  les  mettre  en  mouvement. 
Et  M.^Ritti  {TMorie  de  Vhaaueinaium,  page  60)  dit : 

'*  A  retat  normal,  les  objets  ext^rieurs  am^ent  Pexcitation  des  ner&  sensoriels. 
Dans  Phalludnation,  an  oontraire,  une  excitation  interne,  celle  des  ganglions  sensoriels, 
am^ne  des  representations  per9ues  par  le  malade,  et  qu'il  objective  comme  si  une 
impression  sensorielle  venait  irriter  le  nerf  sensoriel. 

Puis  ii  se  resume  en  disant  que  les  ph6nom^es  du  processus  morbide  de  PhaUuci- 
nation  sont : — 

1.  L'activite  spontan6e  des  cellules  de  la  couche  optique  provoquee  par  des  causes 
variables. 

2.  L'irradiation  de  cette  activity  fictive  vers  les  cellules  de  la  substance  corticale. 

3.  L'entrainement  oonsecutif  de  ces  mdmes  cellules  corticales  qui  mettent  en  oeuvre 
ces  materiaux  errones  avec  la  mSme  logique  que  s'ils  etaient  r^els  (page  51). 

Quand  on  est  bien  an  couiant  de  la  physiologie  actuelle  du  cerveau,  cette  th^orie  de 
rebranlement  et  de  la  vibration  spontanee  des  cellules  du  cerveau  satisfiut  bien  Pesprit 
Mais  on  pent  se  demander  qui  a  vu  la  vibration  des  cellules  du  cerveau?  Evidemment, 
c'est  ]k  une  briUante  hypoth^se. 

Dans  cette  etude  qui  repose  sur  ces  infiniment  petits  et  sur  des  elements  invisibles, 
n'est-il  pas  preferable  d*attribuer  k  un  desordre  anatomique  cellulaire  passager,  sur  un 
petit  territoire  cellulaire  de  la  couche  oorticale,  le  trouble  fonctionnel  hallucinatoire  que 
M.  Bitti  attribue  k  la  vibration  cellulaire  ?  Sans  rien  affirmer  k  cet  egard,  il  nous  sem- 
ble  que  cela  pourrait  dtre  plus  exact 

A  la  suite  d^une  grande  surexcitation  du  cerveau  par  la  religion,  la  politique,  Pamour 
contrarie,  Pambition  de  la  fortune  ou  des  honneurs,  une  grande  frayeur,  il  est  bien  evi- 
dent que  tons  les  actes  de  certains  individus  revMent  un  fonctionnement  cerebral  irre- 
gulier  qui  resulte  d*une  modalite  pathologique  des  cellules  correspondant  aux  facultes 
en  desordre. 

Sans  pouvoir  determiner  la  nature  exacte  de  cette  alteration  il  est  difficile  de  ne  pas 
en  admettre  Pexistence. 

Les  hallucinations  extatiques  ou  demoniaques,  les  substitutions  de  personnalite  qui 
fimt  croire  k  un  politiden  du  has  etage  qu'il  est  empereur  ou  roi ;  les  illusions 
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rielles  de  celui  qui,  oomptant  de8  cailloax  dans  sa  maiD,  aasnre  qn'il  entasse  des  milli- 
ons ;  lea  ennemis  que  croit  voir  et  entendre  an  homme  qui  a  6chapp6  k  nn  grand  pMl ; 
lea  propositions  deshonndtes  qn'nne  fenune  cioit  entendre  derri^re  elle  dans  la  me;  na 
sauraient  exister  sans  one  modality  oeUnlaire  pathologiqne  an  oeirean. 

Les  16sions  ophthalmoecopiqnes  tronv^es  dans  ces  cas  font  croire  k  la  oongestkm  o^r^* 
brale  qui  se  tradoit  par  la  flexnosit^  des  veinee,  la  tnigeeoence  des  art^res  et  qnelqoe- 
fois  i>ar  des  h6morrliagies  de  la  i6tine. 

A  la  premiere  henre  des  maladies  aign^  fllbriles  et  des  fi^Tret  6mptiyes  de  Teo- 
fiince,  alors  que  Ton  ignore  oe  qni  va  se  prodaiie,  si  le  grand  sympatiqne  par  sea  actions 
reflexes  et  Taao-motrices,  determine  des  hallndnations  on  nne  oonvnlsion,  tons  les  phy- 
siologistes  et  les  m6decins  admettront  bien  que,  si  r6tat  morbide  febrile  agit  snr  le  sja- 
t^me  nerveox  central  i>oar  prodnire  de  tela  d^sordres  fonctionnels,  oet  6tat  morbide  a 
modifi6  P6tat  dn  cerveau,  c'est  que  les  cellnles  c6r6brales  directrices  de  la  fonctton 
trouble  ont  snbi  Finflnence  constrictive  on  paralysante  dee  nerft  Taso-motenra,  et 
qu'il  en  est  r6snlt6  nne  maladie  pathologique  passag^re  iL'laqnelle  on  peat  attriboer  les 
I>erceptions  anormales  de  Phallacination. 

Le  probl^me  est  plos  d^licat,  plas  difficile  k  r6soadre  aiyoard'hai  poar  les  halloci- 
nations  soggestiYes  de  la  Tae,  de  Poale,  da  godt,  de  Podorat,  da  toucher. 

Comment  ces  hallucinations,  de  m§me  que  les  jMiralysies  de  la  sensibility  et  da 
mouvement  peuvent-elles  se  produire  aa  commendement  de  Pexp^rimentatear  et  dis- 
parattre  k  sa  Yolont6. 

Nous  n'ayons  aucune  donn^e  certaine  pour  r^pondre  k  oette  questioii  et  pour  Ibr- 
muler  Pexplication  de  ces  ph^nom^nes  morbides.  II  est  bien  probable  qu'il  j  a  one 
influence  morale  agissant  sur  I'^tat  physique  et  psychique. 

Or,  on  sait  depuis  longtemps  oombien,  en  dehors  de  Phypnotisme,  cette  infloenoe  est 
considerable  et  les  traits  de  pathologic  renferment  les  observations  les  plus  corieoses  k 
cet  6gard,  montrant  les  troubles  de  la  circulation  g6n6rale  on  vaso-motrice  qui  am^nent 
la  perturbation  ou  Parrot  des  fonctions  nerveuses.  II  est  probable  qu'il  en  est  de  mime 
dans  les  hallucinations  et  les  paralysies  suggestives  par  hypnotisme. 

La  sensibility  du  Efyst^me  vaso-moteur  est  telle  qu'il  n'est  pas  impossible  que,  sons 
I'influence  morale  exerc6e  par  Phypnotiseur,  il  y  ait  des  ph6nom^nes  de  perturbatioDS 
fonctionnelles  nerveuses,  ph^nom^ne  d'arrSt  on  autre,  et  qu'il  survienne,  en  conse- 
quence, des  modalit^s  cellulaires  c6r6brales  amenant  les  troubles  passagers  de  peroep- 
tion  de  sensation  et  de  mouvement. 

C'est  1^  du  moins  ce  que  la  reflexion  pent  inspirer  quand  on  desire  se  rendre  oompte 
des  ph^nom^nes  dont  je  viens  de  parler. 

Hots  de  Ik  il  n'y  a  que  des  hypotheses  pen  satis&isantes.  II  est  bien  plus  fiidle  de 
se  rendre  compte  des  hallacinations  toxiques  par  les  solan6es  vireuses,  les  papav^racto, 
le  haschisch,  Palcool. 

L&,  il  y  a  un  616ment  oonnn  et  certain,  c'est  le  poison  qni  drcule  dans  les  vaiaseaox 
et  vient  impr6gner  les  cellules  c6r6brales  et  tant  que  le  poison  n'est  pas  ^limin6  il  y  a 
nne  modiflcation  des  cellnles  c6r6brales  par  le  sang  toxique  qui  vient  les  nourrir  et  qui 
trouble  leur  fonctionnement  physiologique ;  nous  ne  savons  pas  ce  qui  se  passe  daos  les 
cellules  autrement  que  par  les  troubles  hallncinatoires  ou  d61irantB  des  malades,  «!*»• 
nous  sommes  sdrs  qu'un  des  deux  &cteurs  de  Pexercice  r6gulier,  normal  de  ces  oellnlea, 
est  alt^r^  et  qu'il  est  certainement  la  cause  des  d^sordres  nerveux. 

L'observation  des  malades  et  Pexp^rimentation  qui  pent  renouveller  le  ph^nom^ne 
k  volont6  en  sont  la  preuve. 

Quand  aux  hallucinations  de  cause  oiguiique  c6r6brale  il  semble  que  lenr  m4ca- 
nisme  soit  des  plus  faciles  k  exposer  et  k  comprendre.  II  n'en  n'est  rien ;  qu'il  y  ait 
tuhercule,  gliome,  ancienne  h6morrhagie,  on  n'importe  quel  n^oplasme  dans  an  point 
queloonque  du  cerveau  on  de  la  moelle,  cela  n'explique  point  Porigine  des  halludnatioiif. 
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En  effisi,  les  di£R6ieiice8,  lea  Tari^t^s,  de  si^  de  la  lesion  c^r^biale  exdnent  toute 
id6e  localisatrioe  chez  les  en&nts. 

PdQr  88  rendre  oompte  des  hallaciiiatioiis  dans  oes  cas,  il  fant  r^fl^chir  que  la  lesion 
apparente  n'eet  peut-dtre  pas  la  cause  diiecte  du  ph^nom^ne  morbide  et  qn'elle  n'en 
est  que  la  cause  oocaoonnelle,  aa  mdme  titane  qa*elle  estH^Dse  de  la  c6phalalgie,  da  ver- 
tige  et  des  Tomisaements. 

En  effety  par  leur  pr68enoe  dans  le  cerveanx  et  la  moelle  6pini^  les  n^plasmes 
entretienDent  on  pe^Yent  entretenir  dans  tout  Toigane  dee  troubles  circnlatoiies  et  nu- 
tritift  qui  engendient  difil^rents  d^sordres  da  syst^me  nerveax  dans  Pintelligenoe,  la 
sensibility  g^n^rale  et  specials  et  le  moavement. 

Elles  peavent  aosst  bien  troabler  Texercice  r6galier  des  perceptions  normales  poar 
prodaire  des  perceptions  anormales  on  hallndnations. 

n  snfBt  poor  cela  que,  dans  le  centre  d'origine  des  perceptions,  P^tat  des  cellules 
e6r4brales  soit  modifi6  par  one  influence  de  voisinage  61oign6e,  et  alors  on  comprend 
que  des  ballacinations  pnissent  se  prodaire  an  mdme  titre  qu'elles  se  produisaient  sous 
rinflaence  d'ane  irritation  flympatbiqae  lointaine,  visc^rale  on  autre. 

On  comprend  aussi  la  possibility  des  hallucinations  avec  des  tumeurs  placto  en 
avant  on  en  arri^re  des  hemispheres  c6r6braax,  dans  les  noyaux  centranx,  la  couche 
optiqae,  dans  le  cervelet  on  le  moelle. 

Cest  moins  la  lesion  elle-mSme  que  son  retentissement  sur  les  cellules  da  centre  des 
perceptions. 

De  oette  fii9on,  quelle  que  soit  la  cause  occasionnelle  des  ballacinations,  leur  veri- 
table origine  pent  dtre  rapport6e  k  one  modality  pathologique  totgours  la  m§me, 
«t  cette  modalite  pent  §tre  consid6r6e  oomme  une  lesion  vaso-motrice  des  cellules 
c^rebrales  du  cenixe  des  perceptions. 


OBSERVATIONS  SUR  LA  PNEUMOXIE  FRANCHE  INFANTILE. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  TRUE  INFANTILE  PNEUMONIA. 
BEOBACHTUNOEN  t^ER  DIE  ECHTE  PNEUMONIE  BEI  KINDEEN. 

PAR  LB  PR0FES8EUR  ADOLPHE  D'ESPINE. 
De  OendTe 

INTRODUCTION. 

Messieurs — ^Pour  r6pondre  k  Pappel  de  votre  President,  j'ai  r^ig6  quelqnes  obeer- 
Tations  .tiroes  de  ma  pratique  hospitali^re  et  priv^e,  qui  ont  trait  k  la  pneumonie 
franche.  S'il  est  an  si^jet  de  la  pathologie  infantile,  qui  semble  connu  dans  ses  moin- 
dres  details,  c'est  assortment  celai-l&.  Aussi  n'ai-je  point  la  pretention  de  voos  entre- 
tenir a^jourd'hni  de  choses  nouvelles  et  me  bomerai-je  k  attirer  votre  attention  sur 
certains  points  sp6ciaax  qui  m'ont.paru  avoir  une  r^elle  importance  pratique. 

Je  divlBerai  mon  tiavail  en  trois  parties : — 

1.  Observations  sur  la  forme  centrale  on  congestive. 

2.  Observations  de  pneumonies  branches  mortellee. 

3.  Considerations  sur  le  traitement  de  la  pneumonie. 

L   FORME  CBNTRALB  OU  OONGESTIVB. 

Pneumonia  Vera  Levissiona, — n  exists  chezPenfiEint  une  forme  de  pneumonie  franche, 
qn'on  peat  appellor  een^ro/e  ou  congestive^  formediffidle  k  reoonnaitre,  parce  que  les  signes 
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physiques  sont  pea  accenta^s  on  incertains,  et  que  les  signes  fonctioniiels  (aa  point  do 
certains  crachats)  sont  absents  on  de  pen  d'importance.  Cette fonne  est  soavent  mtom- 
nne  on  pent4tre  prise  pour  nne  autre  a£fectioQ  (d^but  de  fi^vre  oontmue,  ^rJampme, 
fi^vre  de  croissance  ou  de  dentition). 

GrisoUe*  la  connalssait  d6j^  et  Pa  par&itement  caract6ris6e  en  ces  termfis :  *'  La. 
pneumonie  pent  ^tre  lateute,  soit  paroe  qu'elle  occupe  un  tiop  petit  espaoe,  soit  que 
8itu6e  k  une  grande  profondeur  et  au  centre  du  poumon,  elle  se  trouve  envelopp^  de 
toutes  parts  par  une  portion  du  poumon  compl^tement  intacte.*' 

Parmi  les  auteurs  plus  modemes,  la  plupart  d'entr'eux  ont  signal^  Papparition  tar- 
dive ou  le  pen  d'importance  des  signes  physiques  dans  oertaines  formes  de  la  pneumo- 
nie infantile ;  je  n*en  citerai  que  deux.  Meigs  et  Pepperf  distinguent  la  forme  lobaire 
qui  est  caract^ris^  pen  Pinfiltration  dassique  etla  forme  parHeUe  ^'dontlessymp- 
tdmes,  disent-ils,  sont  beauooup  plus  obscurs  et  inoertains  que  dans  la  forme  lobaire. " 
Cadet  de  Gassioourtt  distingue  la  pneumonie  k  signes  st^thoscopiques  d^  le  d^but,  k 
signes  st^thosoopiques  tardifs  et  sans  signes  st6tho80opiques  ;  oe  qui  reyient  k  dire  soi- 
Yant  lui ;  pneumonie  atteignant  dhs  le  d6but  les  parties  superfidelles  du  poumon,  ne 
les  atteignant  que  plus  tard,  restant  oentrale  jusqu,  ^  la  fin.  Get  ^inent  obserrateor 
relate  Phistoire  d'une  pneumonie  centrale  chez  un  gar9on  de  10  ans,  qui  pr§eenta  toos 
les  signes  rationnels  de  la  maladie,  mais  sans  expectoration  et  sans  signes  physiqiMS 
appr^ciables. 

On  pent  k  ce  siget  distinguer  deux  categories  de  faits.  Dans  la  premiere,  la  dar6e 
de  la  fi^yre  est  semblable  k  celle  de  la  pneumonie  dassique,  c'est  la  fonM  eaUrtUe  pro- 
prement  dite.  Dans  la  seoonde,  la  dur^e  de  la  fi^vre  est  raocourde,  c'est  la  forme  i 
iive.  On  i>ounait  donner  aux  deux  categories  reunies  le  nom  oommun  de  farwte  < 
live  ou  bien  encore  de  pneumonia  vera  levissiona, 

(a)  Pneumonie  Centrale, — C'est  k  la  premiere  cat^gorie  de  faits,  qu'appartient  iudu- 
bitablement  Pobservation  suivante: 

Observation  1. — Pneumonie  oentrale  du  sommet  droit — Herp^  labial — Pneumo- 
coccus  de  Fraenkel  dans  un  crachat — Fi^vre  mod6ree  de  huit  k  neuf  jours. 

G.  M.  16  ans  gar9on,  encore  en&nt  par  son  d6ydoppement  physique,  d'nne  bonne 
sante  habituelle,  tombe  malade  ets'aUte  le  28  Mars,  1887,  aprte  s'dtresenti  leg^rement 
indispose  le  25  Mars  et  avoir  ressenti  quelques  frissons  le  26  et  le  27. 

Temperature  axill.  le  28  Mars,  au  soir,  38.6^.  Le  29  Mars  (deuxime  Jour),  tempe- 
rature au  matin,  38.1^,  au  soir,  40^.  . 

Bauf  la  fi^vre  et  Petat  saburral  des  premieres  voies,  rien  de  particulier  jk  noter,  ni  i 
la  gorge,  ni  au  ventre,  ni  aux  poumons.  L'apparition  d'un  groupe  d'herpte  labial  me 
fait  chercher  une  pneumonie  que  je  ne  trouve  pas. 

Hentederiom.  Le  30  Mars  (troisi^me  jour),  temperature  au  matin,  38.9^,  an  soir, 
39.9*». 

Rien  de  nouveau,  sauf  un  leger  topssotement 

Le  31  Mars  (quatri^me  jour),  temperature  au  matin,  38.7^,  au  soir,  39.8^. 

Un  epistaxis  dans' la  matinee.  Un  peu  de  vertige,  quand  le  malade  est  sur  son  seant 
Rate  normale,  ventre  non  ballone,  pas  de  diarrhee.    £tat  subjectif,  bon. 

Le  ler.  Avril  (dnqui^me  jour),  temperature  au  matin,  38.5**,  au  soir,  39.6*. 

La  toux  a  un  peu  augmente  ;  il  n^y  a  aucun  point  de  cdte.  Apr^  une  exploration 
minutieuse,  j 'arrive  k  constater  atgourd'hui  dans  la  fosse  sus-^neuse  droite  une  snb- 
matite  dont  les  limites  infero-extemes  dessinent  celles  du  lobe  superieur.  Dana  oette 
etendue,  diminution  considerable  du  murmure  vesiculaire  et  dans  un  point  tr^  limite 

*  Traiti  Pratique  de  la  Pneumonie^  1841,  page  436. 
t  Practical  Treatiee,  1874,  6th  edition,  page  876. 
i   Traits  C Unique,  1880,  tome  i,  page  66. 
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flita^  k  la  partie  interne  da  triangle  sus-6pineax,  j'entends  nn  pea  de  respiration  bron- 
chiqae  aax  deax  temps,  ainsi  que  da  retentissement  de  la  voix  avec  timbre  Ug^rement 
broncbiqne.    Pas  de  r&les. 

Potion  avec  cinq  grammes  de  benzoate  de  sonde. 

Le  2  Avril  (sixifeme  jour),  temperature  aa  matin,  38.5®,  an  soir,  39.4®. 

MSmes  lignes. 

Le  3  Avril  (septi^me  jour),  temperature  an  matin,  38.5®,  an  soir,  38.5®. 

Le  matin,  qnelques  crachats  verte  an  pen  collants  sont  examines  an  microscope  apr^ 
coloration  an  blea  de  gentiane.  J'y  constate  nu  nombre  considerable  de  pneomococcus 
de  FiaenkeL,  ce  qui  confirme  le  diagnostic  pnenmonie  franche. 

La  joamee  a  6te  beaucoup  meilleare  depuis  an  lavement  qui  a  provoqne  one  tonx 
natarelle.  La  toux  a  diminne.  La  matite  aa  somm^t  droit  est  moins  nette  aigour- 
d'hni  qu'hier.  On  entend  encore  an  peu  de  timbre  bronchiqae  dans  la  respiration  et 
dans  la  voix. 

Le  4  Avril  (huitifeme  joar),  temperature  au  matin,  38®,  aa  soir,  38.5®. 

Le  5  Avril  (neuvi^me  jour),  temperature  au  matin,  37.7®,  au  soir,  38.1®. 

Pour  la  premiere  fois  la  nuit  a  ete  bonne  et  la  toux  a  enti^rement  disparu.  A  la 
percussion  de  la  fosse  sus-epineuse  droite,  encore  leg^re  diminution  dans  Tintensite  du 
con  en  comparaison  avec  le  cOte  sain.  A  I'auscultation,  pas  de  r^es ;  on  ne  trouve 
pins  qa'un  leger  retentissement  de  la  voix. 

Je  constate  par  centre,  pour  la  fin  fois,  nne  submatite  avec  son  plus  eieve  (high- 
Xntched),  et  de  Texpiration  prolongee  dans  le  triangle  sus*demiculaire  droit. 

L'nrine  est  encore  foncee.  L'enfimt  a  essaye  de  fidre  qnelques  pas,  la  marche  est 
titubante.  L'berp^  existe  encore  sous  forme  de  cro(^tey  sur  la  l^vre,  plus  de  fi^vre. 
Ce  n'est  que  le  7  Avril  (onzi^me  jour),  que  les  signes  physiques  sont  redevenns  absolu- 
ment  normaux  et  que  Tenfant  a  repris  tout  son  appetit.  II  est  probable  que  cette  affec- 
tion aurait  pu  passer  dans  la  literature  sous  le  nom  de  fi^vre  synoque  on  de  fi^vre  her- 
p^qae,  si  la  pneumonic  n'avait  pas  ete  demasquee. 

n  est  bon  d'insister  peut-dtre  ici  sur  le  mode  d'exploration  physique  k  suivre  en 
pareil  cas. 

(a)  Fosse  Sus-^neuse, — La  percussion  de  la  fosse  sus-epineuse  doit  se  faire  en  enfon- 
9ant  profondement  le  doigt  plessimetriqne  et  en  percutant  doucement ;  la  percussion 
doit  etre  &ite  de  m^me  des  deux  cdtes  pour  apprecier  les  differences.  II  y  a  de  nom- 
brenses  chances  d*erreur,  qui  proviennent  de  la  position  asymetrique  de  Tenfant,  de  la 
tension  plus  ou  moins  grande  des  muscles  par  le  cri,  etc  Aussi  faut-il  contrdler  k  plu- 
sieors  reprises  le  resultat  avant  de  Padmettre  comme  certain.  Si  la  limite  de  la  matite 
obtenne  dessine  exactement  celle  du  lobe  superieur,  on  pent  la  rapporter  avec  beaucoup 
de  probabilite  k  un  lesion  du  ponmon« 

H  faut  ansculter  en  fermant  Poreille  libre.  Ce  precepte  donne  par  Ziemssen*  dans 
sa  monogiaphie  sur  la  pneumonic  est  important  surtout  pour  8ai.<iir  le  timbre  bronchique 
qn'aocompagne  le  retentissement  de  la  voix  oa  du  cri.  Le  premier  signe  sthethosco- 
pique  et  sonvent  le  seul  dans  les  parties  du  lobe  sui>erieur  eioignees  des  bronches,  c'est 
Vahsence  du  murmure  v^siculaire  sous  Uoreille.  Comme  on  pent  entendre  facilement 
chez  les  petits  en£»nts  du  murmure  vesiculaire  propage  des  parties  voisines  ou  les 
petites  dimensions  de  la  fosse  sus-epineuse  par  rapport  k  retendue  de  Poreille  du 
mededn,  le  signe  stethosoopiqne  habituel  sera  une  diminution  notable  du  murmure  vesicu- 
laire, en  comparaison  avec  le  cdte  sain. 

{h)  Triangle  Sus-clavieulaire, — II  ne  faut  jamais  onblier  d^explorer  chez  I'enfant  le 
triangle  sus-claviculaire.     La  i)ercussion  en  est  plus  &cile,  que  celle  de  la  fosse  sus-epi- 

•  Berlin,  1862. 
VoL  lU— 86 
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neuse,  ponnrn  qu'elle  soit  Ikite  avec  douceur  et  r^vMeia  sonvent  tme  inatit^  trha  i 
dans  la  forme  dite  oontrdle  de  la  pnenmonie. 

L'aiLBcnItation  peut  en  dtre  fiute  avec  nn  st^tboeoope  bmanricolaire  k  petite  emboo- 
chnre,  dit  sUtho^cope  am&rieain,  qui  permettra  d'apprMer  surtout  la  diminalion  da 
mDrmnre  Y^eicalaire. 

Comment  pent-on  se  repr^eenter  r6tat  antiseptiqne  da  poomon  dans  les  fomiflB 
16g^re8  de  la  pnenmonie,  tellee  qne  oelle  de  notre  obeeryation?  L'infiltmtioii  aoUde, 
fibrinense,  doit  dtre  r6duite  k  son  minimum.  Son  ed^^e  est  en  g6n6ral  anex  fbat ;  il 
correspond  k  la  partie  profonde  et  interne  de  la  feme  sus-^pineuae,  c'est-i-dire,  k  Tori- 
fice  des  groeBes  ramifications  de  la  bronche  sup^rieure.  C'est  peut-ltre  le  fait  que  too- 
laient  ezprimer  Meigs  et  Pepper,  par  le  nom  de  pneumonic  partielle.  Cette  solidifica- 
tion doit  §tre  centrale  au  d6bnt,  comme  le  prouve  dans  certains  cas  Tezistenoe  d'cm 
'  pen  de  murmure  v^siculaire  superficiel,  k  travers  lequel  Poreille  per9oit  d^^  le  reten- 
tiasement  k  timbre  bronchique  de  la  voix  et  du  cri.  Le  reste  du  lobe  8up6riear  est 
at6Iectasi6  par  la  congestion  inflammatoire,  il  est  engou6  on  plut5t  englu6  ;  Pair  n^y 
p6n^tre  plus,  d'od  absence  des  HUes  crepitants  habitnels  cbez  Padulte,  dii^arition  de  Im 
respiration  et  submatit6,  comme  les,  rteultat  de  Pezploration  pbysique.  L'exteDsioo 
et  Pintensite  du  souffle  expriment  probablement  assez  exactement  Pextension  de  I'in- 
filtration  fibrineuse.  II  est  aasez  frequent  d'entendre  dans  cette  Yari6t6  de  pneumonie 
infjantile  Pinterm^dlaire  entre  la  yraie  respiration  broncbique  et  le  murmure  yMcolaira 
auquel  Austin  Flint  a  donn6  avec  beaucoup  d*lL-propos  le  nom  de  respiratiom  bnmchm 
v^siculaire  (Unbestimmtes  Atbmen  des  Allemands). 

{b)  Pneumonie  Abortive, — Le  nom  depeumowie  abortive  a  M  donn6  pour  la  premite 
ft>i8,  k  notre  connaissance  par  M.  Picot  et  moi  *  k  cette  forme  de  pneumonie  fVMV*N^ 
avec  infiltration  16g^re  qui  6volue  plus  rapidement  que  la  forme  ordinaire,  c'esH^-dire, 
au  moins  de  dnq  joura  Cette  mani^  de  voir  a  6t6  adoptee  ansa  par  d'autree  auteois, 
en  particulier  par  Baginsky  f  qui  lui  consacre  un  paragrapbe  special.  EUe  a  6t6  com- 
battue  par  Cadet  de  Gcassioourt  qui  distrait  son  bistoire  de  celle  de  la  pneumonie  ftanche 
et  en  fait  une  maladie  nouvelle  sui-generis,  sous  le  nom  de  congettion  nmpU  dm  poumom. 
C*est  Popinion  soutenue  par  Hien6  %  qui  a  donn6  la  premiere  description  de  cette  aflTeo- 
tion  en  1876.  Nous  ne  voulons  pas  rentrer  id  dans  la  discussion  de  ce  point  de  doe- 
trine.  Je  me  borne  k  constater  qu'en  d^montrant  Pexistence  de  la  mdme  preuve  anato- 
mique  avec  la  dur^e  dassique  de  la  pneumonie  francbe  et  la  prince  des  microbes 
caract^ristiques  dans  ces  crachats,  je  crois  avoir  donn6  un  aigument  d^dsif  en  fiiveor 
de  votre  mani^re  de  voir. 

Nous  sommes  dispose  k  croire  que  la  pneumonie  abortive  est  trte  fr^quente  dans  la 
premiere  enfance  et  qn'on  peut  lui  rapporter  un  grand  nombre  de  convulsions  fibriles, 
de  fi^vres  dites  dentition,  mais  qne  les  signes  physiques  sont  souvent  pea  aocustei 
c'est-k-dire,  que  la  pneumonie  abortive  reste  souvent  centrale. 

Si  nous  ne  comptona  dana  nos  notes  que  les  observations  daoa  lesquelles  les  signes 
Xihysiqnes  6taient  ^vidents,  noua  n'en  trouvona  que  six,  qui  ae  r^partiaaent  comme  auit, 
au  point  de  vue  de  la  localiaation : — 

Sommet  droit,  3. 

Sommet  gauche,  1. 

Lobe  inf^rieur  gauche,  2. 

La  dur6e  de  la  fi^vre  a  6t6  dana  deux  cas  de  deux  jours,  et  dans  les  autres  caa  de 
trois  jours. 

*  Manuel  Pratique  dee  Maladiee  de  VEn/anoe,  second  edition,  page  548,  Septembre,  1879. 
t  Practieche  Beitr'dge  zur  Kinderheilkunde,  i.  Heft,  page  17,  30  Avril,  1880. 
X  Thhee  de  Parte,  1876. 
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L'obserraAion  sniTMite  a  6t6  choiflie  pormi  les  six  cas,  oomme  ezemple  de  la  pneu- 
monie  abortive,  k  cause  des  paiticalarit^s  int^ressantes  de  sa  sjmptomatologie : 

ObtervaHon  2.— Pneomonie  abortive  da  sommet  gauche — Conviilsi<nis  t^taniformes 
— Bash  morbilliforme  ches  Tin  enfimt  d'an  mois  et  demi — ^Dar6e  de  la  fi^vie :  trois 
jofars. 

Enfimt  de  M.,  fig6  d'lin  mois  et  demi,  n6  k  terme  et  robnste  (poids  k  la  naissanoe 
3.470  grammes),  nonrri  exclnsivement  aa  sein  le  premier  mois,  aUaitemeat  mixte 
depnislSjocin. 

Le  2i  F6yrier,  1886,  le  m6decin  de  la  fiunille,  le  Dr.  Ferri^re,  de  qui  je  tiens  ces 
renseignementB,  est  appel6  k  3  heores  de  Papr^midL  II  appiend  qae  I'eii&iit  n*est 
pas  bien  depois  la  veille  au  soir,  k  la  suite  d'one  promenade  oh  il  anrait  pris  froid ;  il 
a  en  nn  vomissement  dans  la  soiree,  la  nnit  a  6t6  agit6e,  le  matin,  il  vomit  continael- 
lement  et  reftise  le  sein.  La  fignie  est  tr^i^Qe,  les  traits  sont  contractus,  la  respiration 
«st  mpide  et  saocad^e. 

A  4  heores,  Peniant  a  nne  convulsion  toniqne  avec  boache  8err6e  et  6cnme  snrtont 
des  l^vres. 

Appe]6  en  oonsoltation  avec  le  Dr.  Ferri^ie  k  7  henres  da  soir,  je  constate  nne  forte 
fi^vre  (40.2  dans  le  rectnm),  nne  sabmatit6  avec  resistance  an  doigt  dans  la  fosse  sus- 
^pinense  ganche  avec  respiration  bnmchiqae  dans  la  partie  interne.  Sons  la  ^vicale 
^anche,  le  son  n'est  pas  anssi  plein  qn'^  droite.  II  n'y  a  pas  de  tonx.  Je  diagnostiqne 
nne  pneomonie  ftanche  et  porte  nn  pronostic  plntdt  &vorable. 

Ordaimanee : — ^Ne  donner  comme  nonrritore  qne  le  sein.  Compresses  de  priessnites 
antoor  do  fiont  Enveloppement  onat6  des  eztr6mit6s  infl^rienres.  Un  pen  de  rhnm 
dans  de  Pean  k  boire.    Bains  *tiMes,  si  Pagitation  ne  cMe  pas  anx  compresses. 

Le  soir  k  11  henres,  respiration  vague,  avec  arrets  oomplets  de  3 IL  4  minutes  ;  sorte 
de  Cheyne-Stokee,  temp^ratore  40^,  25  F^vrier  (deuxi^me  joor),  k  9  heure  du  matin, 
temp6rBtore  39. 1^ 

La  nuit  a  6t6  plus  calme  que  la  pr6c6dente,  maisl  a  respiration  est  encore  irr^guU^ie. 
Matit6  diminu^  un  pen  dans  la  fosse  sus-6pineu8e  gauche,  nuus  plus  nette  qu'hier  en 
avant  oh  elle  s'est  ^toudue  k  tonte  la  region  sus-  et  sous-daviculaire.  Bespiration 
bronchique  en  cet  endroit. 

L'enfiint  n'a  pas  encore  touss6  depuis  le  commencement  de  la  maladie. 

/.  Bam  Hide  ce  matin,  suivi  d'une  sorte  de  syncope  on  fiublesse. 

Je  revois  Pen£Ant  en  consultation  k  3  heures  de  Papr^midi,  aprte  xme  nouvelle 
cnae  de  convulsions  toniques,  qui  a  6t6  moins  forte  que  celle  de  hier.  Temperature 
39.6^,  k  6  heures  du  soir. 

L'eai£int  a  mieux  pris  le  sein  qu'hier,  on  continue  les  compresses  de  Priessnites. 

Le  36  F6vrier  (troisi^me  jour),  temperature  38.8^  ^  9  heures  du  matin. 

Le  Dr.  Ferri^re  constate  Pexistence  d'un  exanth^me  rubeoliforme  sur  le  tronc,  les 
Jambes,  les  bras  et  la  nuque ;  il  n'existe  presque  pas  k  la  figure. 

La  matite  est  encore  marqu6e  en  avant  k  gauche.  Souffle  prte  de  Pangle  stemo- 
davicolaire. 

On  cesse  les  compresses  et  les  bains.  Ccmsnltation  k  3  heures  de  Papr^midi : 
L'exanth^me  s'est  geneiaUse,  mais  il  a  d^j^  pftli  depms  le  matin,  c*est  un  rash. 

A  7  henres  du  soir  temperature  37.5^,  Penfimt  est  calme. 

Le  27  Fevrier  (quatri^me  jours),  au  matin  le  rash  a  disparu.  La  fosse  sus-epineuse 
l^auche  est  redevenue  normale.  Encore  un  pen  de  matite  en  avant,  mais  il  n'y  a  plus 
de  souffle. 

Temperature  au  matin,  37.6®,  an  soir,  38®. 

Depuis  lors,  Penfiint  s'est  bien  porte. 

Semarqtie» — J*attire  Pattention  dans  cette  observation 

1.  Sur  Pabeence  totale  de  toux.^     * 
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2.  Sur  la  dor^e  exaete  de  trois  joins  de  d^vre,  continae  avec  d^ferresoenoe  cazact^ 
ristiqae.  • 

3.  Snr  le  caract^re  toniqae  des  oonYuLsioiis,  qui  a  €t^  d^h  indiqu^  oomme  nn 
caract^e  s|>6cial  de  T^clampeie  des  premieres  semames  de  la  cei,  par  SoltmaDn. 

4.  Sur  I'apparitlon  da  rash,  qui  a  6t6  signal6  d^jk  dans  le  oours  de  la  pneumonie 
infantUe,  soit  par  Rilliet  et  Barbthez,  soit  par  Cadet  de  Gassicourt.* 

II.   PNEUMONIBS  FBANCHES  MOBTELLBS. 

La  pneumonie  franche  chez  Penfiint  est  de  I'avis  de  tons  les  auteurs  une  maladie 
essentiellement  b6nigne,  qui  a  une  tendance  natuielle  k  la  garrison.  N^anmoins,  11  ne 
&ut  pas  aller  trop  loin  dans  ce  sens  et  11  pent  6tre  utile  de  publier  tons  les  cas  mortels, 
afin  d'etre  renseign^  plus  exactement  sur  les  causes  qui  aggravent  le  pronostic  et  faiie 
Mre  un  pas  en  avant,  si  possible,  k  la  th^rapeutique  de  cette  maladie. 

Depuis  mon  ^tablissement  k  Gren^ve,  c^est-k-dire,  pendant  14  ans  de  piatique,  snr 
un  nombre  tr^s-consid^rable  des  pneumonies  franches  in£Euitiles  que  j'ai  soign^es,  je  ne 
crois  avoir  eu  que  deux  cas  mortels.  J'ai  pu  dans  ces  deux  cas  me  rendre  compte  par 
Pautopsie  de  la  cause  prochaine  de  la  mort    Je  les  rapporterai  ici  tr^  bri^vement. 

Observation  3. — Pneumonie  francbe  mult^  le  bain  droite  termini  par  gangr^e — 
mort  le  onzi^me  jour. 

Cette  observation  a  6t6  d^jk  relat^e  en  quelques  mots  dans  notre  manueLf 

n  s'agissait  d'une  fillette  de  trois  ans  et  demi,  d'lme  bonne  sant^  habitudle.  Le 
pronostic  nous  avait  paru  inqui^tant  d^  le  d6but  k  cause  de  l'616vation  considerable 
de  la  temperature,  de  la  prostration  des  forces  et  de  Textension  rapide  de  1' inflamma- 
tion du  lobe  sup^rieur  au  lobe  inf^rieur. 

La  fi^vre  fut  combattue  par  les  bains  tiMes,  par  la  quinine  et  le  salicylate  de 
sonde.  Ce  dernier  medicament  ftit  donne  k  la  dose  joumali^re  moyenne  d'on  gramme. 
Au  bout  de  deux  jours,  il  avait  determine  une  diminution  notable  de  la  fi^vre.  Ce 
jour-l&,  le  cinquieme  de  la  maladie,  nous  trouvons  dans  Tobservation  les  signes  sui- 
vants:  **Peau  fia!che,-l'en£euit  parait  tr^&tiguee.  Figure  p&le,  leg^rement  bouffie.** 
Le  salicylate  est  supprime  le  lendemain  et  remplace  par  ime  portion  tonique  k  Pextrait 
de  quinquina  et  d.  la  liqueur  ammoniacale  anisee. 

La  fl^vre  reprend  de  plus  belle  le  soir  du  sixi^me  jour  et  persiste  jusqu'&  la  fin. 

Le  huiti^me  jour,  la  fi^vre  et  la  dyspnie  etant  considerables,  on  <»donne  des  bains 
tiMes  et  un  lavement  de  0.50  de  sulfate  de  quinine. 

Le  neuvi^e  jour  Tenfant  prend  un  bain  sinapise  et  la  potion  au  salicylate  ea 
alternant  avec  la  potion  excitante. 

Le  dixi^me  jour,  la  fl^vre  a  diminue,  mais  il  n'y  a  pas  d'suneiioiation  reeUe.  L^an- 
goisse  respiratoire  est  grande.  On  se  borne  k  prescrire  un  uni  genereux  k  doses  fre- 
quemment  repetees. 

Le  onzieme  jour,  Petat  va  en  empirant.  Le  pouls  est  extr^mement  rapide  et  faible. 
L'en&ut  meurt  dans  Papr^s-midi  sans  avoir  presente  k  aucun  moment  de  la  f^tidite 
ou  de  I'haleine  et  sans  avoir  expectore.  L'exploration  physique  avait  senlement  permis 
de  constater  une  inflammation  pneumonique  du  poumon  droit  qui  s^etait  etendue  du 
sommet  k  la  base. 

L'autopsie  confirma  le  diagnostic  de  pneumonie  francbe,  fibrineuse,  mais  elle  rev^la 
en  outre,  ce  que  je  n'avais  point  80up9onne,  la  presence  de  trois  infarctus  cuneiformes 
gangreneux  occupant  la  superflcie  du  lobe  superieur.  L'un  d'entr'eux  n'etait  pas 
encore  ramolli  et  etait  nettement  hemorragique ;  les  autres  etaient  deja  i^fectes, 
ramollis  et  excav^s  k  Pinterieur  et  d'une  oouleur  pis  noir&tre  sans  fStidite  aucune. 
Mon  coUegue  M.  le  Professeur  Lalen  qui  a  bien  voulu  examiner  la  pi^,  a  constate 

*  Loc.  oit.  p.  85.  t  D*E»pfhe  et  Pieoty  troisidme  edition,  p.  653. 
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fuie  phl6bite  des  veines  pnlmonaires  dans  les  lameaox  qui  provenaient  de  ces  foyeiB 
gangi^neux.  La  parol  de  la  veii^e  6tait  jaan&tre ;  Pone  d'eUes  contenait  im  thrombus 
adherent,  ramolli,  qni  poavait  6tre  snivi  jusqne  dans  le  foyer. 

La  figoie  ci-jointe  peinte  apr^  la  pi^  repr^sente  le  lobe  sap^rieor  incis6  par  le 
milieu  an  niveaa  des  trois  foyers  de  gangr^e.  On  voit  dans  la  x>artie  gaache  un  throm- 
bus adherent  et  k  droite  la  parol  vascolaire  rouge  et  enflamm^e. 

Observation  4. — Pneumonle  franche  termin6e  par  h^patisation  grise  de  tout  le  pou- 
mon  droit.    Mortlediz-haiti^mejour.    Antopsie  (r^sum^e). 

La  jenne  Marie  A.,  Hg^e  de  II  ans,  entre  dans  mon  service  k  THOpital  Cantonal  le 
18  Juin,  1885^  an  dixi^me  jours  d'une  pneumonle  que  j 'avals  soign6e  en  vUle  depuis  le 
11  Juiu  (troisl^me  joui  de  la  maladie).  Un  pen  de  d611re  les  premiers  jours  aveo  fi6vre 
tr^s  ^lev^  oecillant  entre  40.3®  et  40.7®  (R).  J'avais  constats  une  pneumonle  massive 
du  lobe  inf)^rieur  droit,  qui  s*6tendit  le  dlxi^me  jour  au  lobe  sup^rieur  du  m§me  cdt6. 

L*enfant  fut  trait^e  par  les  bains  tildes  et  les  compresses  de  Priessnitz  sur  la  pol- 
trine,  qui  parurent  les  premiers  jours  amener  une  am61ioration  sensible.  Le  douzi^me 
Jour,  r^tat  subjectif  6talt  bon  et  la  fi^vre  avait  diminu6.  Mais  elle  reprit  de  pins 
belle  le  quatorzl^me  jour,  en  m§me  temps  que  la  pneumonle  s'6tendait  et  devenalt  plus 
massive  dans  le  lobe  sup^rieur. 

L'^tat  g6n6ral  grave  et  les  rftles  humides  6clatants  firent  soup9onner  un  instant 
qu'il  s'agissait  d'une  tuberculose  aiguS  k  forme  pneumonique.  L'examen  des  crachats 
T^v^la  la  prince  de  nombreux  pneumobacilles  encapsul^  de  FrledULnder,  mals  fut 
n^gatif  pour  les  badlles  de  Koch, 

Dans  les  demieis  jours,  la  fi^vre  fht  tr^  61ev6e,  la  dyspnie  s'acoompagna  d'asphyxie 
et  Tenfimt  sucoomba,  malgr6  une  mMlcation  au  cognac  et  Papplication  de  ventouses 
fl^hes,  le  26  Juin  (dlx-huiti^me  jour). 

A  Vautapaiey  h^patisation  complete  de  tout  le  ponmon  droit  avec  passage  au  troisl- 
^me  degr6  h6patisatlon  prise.  Epanchement  mod6r6  s^ro-purulent  dans  la  cavity 
pleurale  droite,  oontenant  des  flocons  fibrineux  et  beaucoup  de  pneumobacilles  encap- 
8ul6s.  Un  peu  de  liquide  s6reux  dans  la  cavity  pleurale  gauche.  Le  poumon  gauche 
est  acclimati^. 

D^n^rescence  graisseuse  du  foie  et  des  reins  (6plth61ium  cortical). 

Les  autres  cas  de  pneumonle  franche  infantile  mortels,  que  j'ai  observe  out  M  vus 
par  moi  seulement  oocasionellement,  en  consultation  avec  des  confreres  et  n'ont  pas 
4t(^  sulvis  d'autopsle.  Quoiqu'on  en  soit  r6duit  k  des  probability  sur  les  causes  de  la 
mort,  j'en  donnerai  un  court  r6sum6  pour  ^tre  complet. 

Observation  5. — Enfant  A.,  fiUette  de  16  mois,  attelnte  d'une  pneumonic  massive 
du  sommet  droit,  avec  hyperpyrexle.  Vue  en  consultation  avec  son  m6decln  le  Dr. 
Solay,  le  31  Janvier,  1786,  le  neuvi^me  jour  de  la  maladie. 

L'enfant  est  dans  le  coma,  les  membres  sont  en  resolution.  N6anmolns,  11  n'y  a 
pas  de  signes  de  m6ningite,  c'est  une  pneumonle  k  forme  c6r6brale.  L'enfant  sue- 
comba  dans  la  soiree. 

OhservaUon  6. — Alice  M.,  belle  fillette  dc  deux  ans,  tomba  malade  le  9  Mars,  1882. 
Le  Dr.  Gcetz  qui  la  soigne,  a  constat^  une  h6patisation  massive  du  lobe  infl^rieur 
gauche,  qui  s'eet  ^tendue  le  16  Mars  (sixl^me  jour),  au  lobe  sup^rieur  du  mdme  cdt6. 
La  temperature  oe  jour  est  mont^e  &  41®. 

Je  la  vois  en  consultation  avec  le  Dr.  QcBtz  le  17  Mars,  au  soir  (septi^me  jours); 
Perte  de  connaissance ;  souffle  enorme  et  matit6  absolue  au  sommet  gauche ;  la 
sonorlte  commence  k  revenlr  k  la  base.  N6anmolns,  la  temperature  est  encore  eiev^e 
40.2®,  malgre  plusieurs  vesicatoires  appliques  les  jours  precedents.  Nous  prescrivons 
des  bains  tiedes  qui  ram^nent  un  peu  de  connaissance.  Neanmolns,  le  lendemaln,  18 
Mars  (huiti^me  jour),  la  temperatore  etalt  encore  k  39.8®  et  Penfimt  suocomba  dans  la 
soiree. 
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Dans  068  deux  derni^res  obeervatioiifl,  il  ne  aemble  pas  y  avoir  eu  de  oomidicatioii,  et 
Ton  ne  peat  attaribuer  la  terminaisoii  fotale  qn^k  PinteDsit^  de  la  fi^vre  et  de  rinfectkn 
pneamoniqae.  Dans  oes  deux  cas  Pinfiltration  a  6t6  maasiTe  et  ^tendne  k  tout  le  poo- 
mon.  Nous  en  tirons  la  condnsion,  qn'il  fi»at  6tre  r^serv^  dans  son  pitmostic;  qoaiid 
chez  TenfiEuit  on  voit  apparattre  de  bonne  heme  nne  niatit6  considerable  et  nn  soolte 
tabear6,  surtout  qoand  cette  h^patisation  massiye  s'^tend  k  plosienrB  lobes. 

Nons  r^somons  nne  demi^re  observation,  dans  laqaelle  la  mort  a  6t6  ansBi  pea 
une  embolie  artSndU,  provenant  probablement  d'nne  thrombose  cardiaqne ;  noos 
n'avons  jamais  vn  citer  cette  complication  dans  le  cas  de  la  pnenmonie  francbe 
infantile. 

Observation  7. — ^Anna  L.,  denx  ans.  Bronchite  et  pnemnonie  dn  sommet  droit  qui 
a  debate  vers  le  9  Join,  1886,  et  s'est  6tendae  le  16  Jain  k  toate  la  partie  post^eora 
da  lobe  infl^rienr  droit. 

Le  17  Jain  (nenvi^me  joar),  Tam^lioration  est  tr^  sensible,  la  toax  est  devenoe 
grane.  Toat  fait  esp^rer  one  convalescence  prochaine,  qaand  dans  la  nait  da  17  aa  18, 
Pen&nt  est  prise  d'angoisse  respiratoire  et  d*nne  grande  agitation.  Le  Dr.  Jeanneret 
qni  est  son  m6decin,  constate  le  18  aa  matin  qne  la  jambe  et  le  pied  droit  scmt  fioids, 
insensibles  et  converts  de  taches  bleaes  eochymotiqnes. 

Je  vols  Penfant  k  midi  en  consultation  avec  le  Dr.  Jeanneret,  nons  conststons  ane 
action  tumnltnense,  quoiqae  r^gali^re,  da  coear,  avec  dilatation  considerable  des  cavi- 
t^sdroites,  ainsi  qa*ane  pneamonie  massive  avec  sonfl^  ampboriqae  dans  toate  la  par- 
tie  post6rieare  da  ponmon  droit,  snrtoat  dans  le  lobe  inferienr.  Nons  formalons  an 
pronostic  absolament  grave. 

Le  20  Jain  (donzi^me  joar),  les  tadies  ecchymotiqaes  sent  pins  nombreases  sar  \ak 
jambe  droite,  qai  est  douloureose  aa  toacher.  On  constate  aassi  qaelqaes  eochymosea 
moins  nombreases  sar  le  pied  gaache. 

La  fi^vre  contmae  et  le  poalt  est  extr^mement  fr^qaent. 

Le  23  Jnin  (qninzi^me  joar),  le  pied  droit  et  la  jambe  droite  jasqa'aa  miliea  dn 
da  moUet  sent  froids  et  d'nn  blea  violet.  Sar  les  orteils  da  pied  gaache,  il  s'est  form^ 
des  pnstales  qai  ont  confla6  en  phlyct^es  jannes  opaqnes,  se  d^tachant  sar  an  fond 
violet  ecchymotiqae. 

L'enfant  est  tr^  aflbiblie,  tantdt  somnolente,  tantdt  agit6e.  Les  l^vres  sont 
cyanos^es.    EUe  menrt  dans  la  soiree. 

ni.   OONSIDiBATIONS  SUB  LE  TBAITEMBlTr  DB  LA  PNEUMONIB  FBANCHE. 

On  peat  divisor  les  m^thodes  de  traitement  employees  contre  la  pneamonie  franche 
des  enfants  en  m^thodes  naisibles,  inutiles  et  atiles. 

(a)  Medications  Nuisibles, — ^11  ne  faat  pas  oablier,  avant  d*ordonner  nne  mMicatioii 
energique  contre  la  pneamonie  firanche,  qu*il  s'agit  d'nne  maladie  k  forme  cycliqae, 
qai  ga6rit  dans  Timmense  nugorite  des  cas  par  les  seals  efforts  de  la  natnre. 

Primumy  Non^nocere, — II  n'est  pins  besoin  a^jonrd'hai  de  fidre  les  procte  des  Smi»- 
sions  sanguines  gen^rales  et  de  r^metiqae ;  ils  sont  proscrits  par  tons  les  m^decins 
d'enfimte. 

n  n'en  est  pas  de  m@me  de  la  classe  chaqne  joar  plas  nombrense  des  anl^ifrSHques 
internes  et  je  serais  hearenx  si  mon  modeste  travail  donnait  Poccasion  aax  sommites 
mMicales  de  presenter  dans  le  sein  de  la  Section  for  Children  Diseases  de  se  -pmooncer 
aa  siget  de  lear  ntilit6  dans  la  pneamonie. 

Je  mets  k  pen  les  sels  de  quinine,  qui  ne  sont  point  dangerenx  k  moins  qn'on  Jk^&i 
hausse  les  doses  et  qae  j'ai  employes  occasionnellemnt  avec  avantage,  soit  en  lavement, 
soit  par  la  bonche,  mais  sans  poavoir  lear  attribaer  dans  le  traitement  de  la  pneamonie 
le  m^me  snoc^  qae  dans  celai  de  la  fi^vre  typholde  des  enfants. 

Qnant  an  salicylate  de  sonde,  je  Pai  abandonn^,  n'ayant  pa  m'emp^her  de  lai  attri- 
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taer  tine  inflnenoe  hyxMsth^nisante  dans  robservation  de  gangrene  palmonaire  que  j'ai 
Telat6e  plus  hant  (Obs.  3.). 

VanUpyrine  a  on  certain  Tagne  dans  le  traitement  de  la  pneomonie  infantile,  qni 
je  CTois,  est  actaellement  en  voie  de  dtooisBance.  Ce  medicaments  comme  I'ont  prou- 
t6  des  experiences  physiologiqaes  i^centes,  a  nne  action  d^primante  sor  le  ccbiit  et  je 
n'ai  jamais  pa  me  rteoadre  k  Pemployer  k  dose  efficaoe  contre  la  fi^vre  de  la  pneomonie 
franche. 

VawUfibrine  n'a  pas  toat-k-fait  le  mdme  inconvenient,  mais  mon  experience  n'est 
pas  saffisante  dans  la  pnenmonie  Tranche  ponr  poavoir  me  prononcer  k  son  egard. 

Qoant  k  la  digUaie,  dont  I'nsage  est  encore  tr^  repandu  dans  le  traitement  de  la 
pneomonie,  je  ne  pois  m'expUqoer  son  emploi.  Qoand  on  Pordonne  k  fidbles  doses, 
ce  medicament  n'aaocone  action  appreciable  sor  la  fi^vre  pneomoniqoe  et  les  accidents 
nerveox  qoi  en  dependent  ni  sor  la  resolotion  de  Pexsodat.  II  a  per  contre  soovent  le 
grave  inconvenient  d'irriter  Testomao  et  de  gdner  Palimentation,  qoi  jooe  on  rdle 
important  en  sootenant  les  forces  josqo'd.  la  crise.  A  haotes  doses,  la  digitale  est  dan- 
gereose  chez  I'en&nt. 

(h)  MMeaHoM  JmUUe, — Je  range  sons  ce  titre  les  v^icaUnrea  qoi  sent  sans  action 
aocone  sor  la  marche  locale  de  la  pneomonie  et  ont  le  grave  inconvenient  de  rendre 
impossibles  les  bains  et  aotres  applications  extemes.  Us  aogmentent  soovent  Pagitation 
pendant  la  periode  febrile  et  doivent  etre  reserves  poor  les  cas  od  Pindoration  do  poo- 
mon  persiste  aprte  la  defervescence  oo  bien  contre  les  complications  pleorales  et  peri- 
cardiqoes. 

(e)  M^ieationa  Dtilea. — Je  n'en  connais  qoe  deox,  les  applicatiom  r^frig^rantea 
txtemea  et  les  excitants  dijfusibles  k  Pinterieor. 

Les  premieres  peovent  etre  employees  d^s  le  debot  de  la  fi^vre  pneomoniqoe  soos 
la  fi>rme  de  compresses  de  Priesmiitz  sor  le  tronc  et  de  baina  tiddea  administres  deox  oo 
trois  fois  dans  les  2i  heores,  ao  moment  des  exacerbations.  Si  elle  ne  soffisent  pas  poor 
lamener  la  temperatore  normale,  elle  combattent  efficaoement  les  i^ymptdmes  ner- 
veox de  la  fievre,  Pinsomnie,  Pagitation,  le  deiise,  Padynamie  et  les  oonvolsions. 
Noos  avons  po  constater,  dans  on  cas  de  pneomonie  oerebrale  k  forme  typholde  d'one 
extreme  gravite  chez  one  fiUette  de  qoatre  ans,  one  amelioration  passag^re  apr^s  chaqoe 
bain  et  la  disparition  definitive  do  coma  apr^s  qoelqoes  joors  de  traitement. 

Noos  avons  eo  la  conviction,  qoe  dans  ce  cas,  noos  avons  dCi  le  salot  de  notre  nudade 
ao  traitement  balneaire  employe  avec  perseverance  et  aasocie  k  qoelqoes  lavements  de 
qoinine ;  la  fievie  torn  be  le  septieme  Jonr. 

Les  ezeUanta  diffusiblea  sent  d'on  osage  si  repando  contre  la  faiblesse  cardiaqoe  dans 
la  pneomonie,  qoe  noos  n'avons  pas  besoin  d'insister  sor  leor  otilite.  Noos  mettons 
ao  premier  rang  les  alcooliquea  et  le  muse  associe  ao  benzoaie  d*ammoniaque. 

Noos  n'avons  pas  d'experience  chez  Penfant  sor  les  injections  soos-cotanees  d'ether 
qoi  rendent  de  si  eminents  services  dans  les  pneomonies  astheniqoes  d'on  aotre  &ge. 
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tJBER   DIE  IM   KINDESALTER  VORKOMMENDEN  GESCHWULST- 

BILDUNGEN,  UND  SPECIELL  UBER  MEDIASTINALTUxMOREN 

NICHT  CONGENITALER  NATUR  BEI  KINDEBN. 

ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  TUMORS  OCCURRING  DURING  INFANTILE  LIFE, 

ESPECIALLY  ON  MEDIASTINAL  TUMORS  OF  NON-CONGENITAL 

NATURE  IN  CHILDREN. 

SUE  LA  FORMATION  DES  TUMEURS  CHEZ  LE8  ENFANTS,  SPJ^ALEMENT,  8UB'  LIS 
TUMEURS  MEDIASTINE8  D'UNE  NATURE  NON-CONGENTTALE. 

VON  PROFESSOR  DR,  OSCAR  WTSS, 
Dirig.  Ant  des  Kindenpitals  xa  Zurich. 

Unter  den  seit  Eroffiiong  des  ZUricher  Kinderspitals,  anno  1874,  bis  heate  in  diese 
Anstalt  an^nommenen  2768  Spitalspatienten  fanden  sich  16  mit  Nenbildongen  im 
engem  Sinne  des  Wortes,  d.  h.  nach  AuascMnss  aller  Angiome,  femer  der  anf  taberka- 
loser  Oder  syphilitischer  Basis  berahenden  Qeschwolstbildnngen,  aUer  Missbildongen 
Oder  mit  solchen  im  Zusammenhange  stehenden  GeschwlUste.  Nach  dem  Ckacblecht 
▼ertheilen  sich  diese  OeschwlUste  so,  daas  neon  dem  mannlichen,  sieben  dem  weib- 
lichen  angehorten,  nnd  anf  die  verschiedenen  AJter^ahre  vertheilen  sich  die  Falle  in 
folgender  Weise :    Es  kamen  auf  das 

1.  Lebeni^ahr  (0-1)  3  FdHe,  namlich  1  Knabe,    2  Madchen, 

2.  "  IFaU,  »i       1       u         Q 

3  u  2     It  u       Q       a  1         " 

4.  "  1     "  **       1       **         0        ** 

5.  **  1     **  **       0       "         1        " 

6.  **  2  FaUe,        "       2  Knaben,  0        " 

8.  "  2    "  "       2       **         0        ** 

9.  **  IFall,  "       IKnabe,    0        " 

12.  **  I      a  a         Q         a  I  it 

14.  "  2Falle,        "       0       **         2        •* 

15.  "  IFall,  «»       1       *«         0 


Snmma 9  Knaben,  7  Miidchen. 

Auf  die  Teischiedenen  KSrperoigane  vertheilen  sich  diese  Neoplasmen  in  folgender 
Weise :  Es  war  der  Sitz  der  Gteschwolstbildang  zweimal  im  Gehim,  xweimal  im 
Darm,  zweimal  im  Oberschenkelknoten,  zweimal  im  Ovarinm,  je  einmal  im  Mediasti- 
nam  anticam,  im  Beckenknoten,  Phaiyngolaryngeabraam,  im  Moskel,  Axilla,  saba- 
tanen  Bindegewebe  and  Lymphdrlisen.  Der  anatomiscben  Stroctar  nach  handelte  es 
sich  am  Sarkome,  Lymphosarkome,  Osteosarkome,  Kystosarkome,  Fibroearkome, 
Myxosarkome  and  Eystome.  Za  diesen  Geschwalstbildangen  f  iigen  wir  karz  noch 
einige,  die  wir  aasserhalb  des  Einderspitals  znmeist  in  der  ConsnltatiT-Praxis  za  sehen 
€relegenheit  batten.  Es  handelte  sich  am  zwei  Falle  von  diffoser  sarkomatoeer  Dege- 
neration des  Peritoneams  ;  am  zwei  Fdlle  Ton  primUrem  Lebersarkom,  and  am  einen 
Fall  von  Sarkom  am  SchUdel  in  der  Stimgegend,  wohl  aosgegaugen  vom  Periost. 

Unter  alien  diesen  Geschwalstbildangen,  die  wir  bei  Eindem  beobachtet  haben,  boi 
mit  das  meiste  diagnostische  Interease  der  Ton  ans  anno  1882  beobachtete  nnd  diagno- 
stidrte  Fall  von  MediaslinaUumor,  theils  wegen  seiner  grossen  Seltenheit,  tbols  aodi 
der  klinischen  Symptome  wegen.  Es  handelte  sich  am  einen  vierzehi\jiUirigen  Knaben, 
Fritz  M.,  der  wegen  "  Compression  der  Trachea  dnrch  Struma ''  in*s  ZUricher  Kindei^ 
spital  geschickt  warde  and  nach  Enrzem  auch  wegen  ErstickungsanTallen  tracheolo- 
mirt  werden  musste.  Da  in  der  That  eine  erhebUch  vergrosserte  Glandula  thyreoideft 
Torhanden  war,  schien  jene  Diagnose  plausibel.    Aber  nacbdem  die  Tracheal kanUle 
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eine  knize  IZeit  gelegen  hatte,  kebrte  die  Dyspnoe,  kehrten  die  Symptome  der  Tracheo- 
stenofiifl  wieder ;  eine  langere  Konig'sche  KanlUe  beseitigte  die  Dyspnoe.  Aber 
wiedemm  nor  f  Ur  eine  knize  Zeit  lang ;  dann  musste  wieder  eine  lUngere,  tiefer  in  die 
Trachea  hinabreichende  KanUle  eingelegt  werden,  um  die  Respiration  wieder  frei  zn 
machen.  Die  Tiacheostenose,  die  also  anfanglicb  etwa  in  der  Mitte  der  Trachea  Statt 
hatte,  rllckte  allmahlig  weiter  nach  nnten,  an  eine  Stelle,  wo  allem  Anscheine  nach  die 
Stroma  nicht  mehr  anf  die  Trachea  einen  Dmck  ansllben  konnte.  Um  dieee  Zeit 
traten anch anderweitige  nene Symptome  anf:  die  LnngeniUnder  worden  von  oben 
hinter  dem  Stemnm  anseinander  gedrlUigt ;  es  entwickelte  sich  eine  zwischen  Jngnlam 
8temi  nnd  oberer  Herzgrenze  befindliche,  oben  breitere  nnd  nach  unten  etwas  schmaler 
werdende,  die  obere  HalAe  des  Stemnms  nnd  die  angrenzenden  Partien  des  Thorax 
einnehmende  Dampfnng  des  Percnssionsschalles.  Dann  kamen  nenralgiforme  Schmer- 
zen  in  der  linken  Schnlter  mid  im  linken  Arm,  Lymphdrlisenanschwelinngen  liber 
and  nnter  der  linken  Clavicnla.  Es  bildeten  sich  sodann  Oedeme  nnd  Cyanose  im 
Gesicht  ans,  Oedeme  des  linken  Armes,  Yenenectasien,  namentlich  in  der  Gegend 
des  Bmstbeins :  Symptome  Ton  Compression  der  Vena  cava,  w'ahrend  ^un  Herzen, 
abgesehen  von  etwas  pericarditischem  Reiben  im  Beginn,  das  aber  spaterhin  vollstiUidig 
Terschwand,  nnd  anf  den  Lnngen,  ansser  etwas  catarrhalischen  Gei^nschen,  keine 
Anomalie  sich  nachweisen  liess.  Es  bildete  sich  sp'dterhin,  nachdem  schon  Torher 
Schlingbeschwerden  bestanden  batten^  gegen  das  obere  Ende  des  Stemnms  eine  Yerwol- 
bnng  der  obem  HUlfte  des  Bmstbeins  in  seiner  Nachbarschafl  ans,  die  Dyspnoe  nahm 
wieder  zn,  der  Patient  mnsste  bestcLndig  sitzen,  nnd  er  starb  nach  nenn  Monate  danernder 
Krankheit  Die  Section  ergab  einen  kindskopfgrossen,  von  der  Thymns  ansgehenden 
Tnmor  mediastini  mit  Compression  der  Trachea  in  grosser  Ansdehnnng;  etwa  die  nntere 
HUlfte  war  oomprimirt ;  Compression  der  grossen  Yenen,  znmal  der  Yena  cava  supe- 
rior, der  Speiserohre.  Die  Nenbildnng  hatte  Ubeigegriffen  anf  die  Bronchealen  nnd 
peritrachealen  Lymphdr'dsen,  anf  die  Drlisen  nnter  nnd  Uber  der  linken  Clavicnla ;  sie 
setzte  sich  anch  anf  den  Herzbentel  fort,  hatte  diesen  an  seiner  Basis  infiltrirt  nnd 
zndem  eine  hUmorrhagische,  eitrig  fibrinose  Pericarditis  herbeigef  Uhrt.  In  beiden 
Plenrahohlen  etwas  Hydrothorax  mit  nachfolgender  Lnngencompression. 

In  der  Literatur  haben  wir  nnr  eine  geringe  Zahl  khnUcher  FcQle  Yon  Mediastinal- 
tnmor,  bei  Kindem  beobachtet,  verzeichnet  gefunden.  Unter  den  zwischen  den  Jahren 
1742  nnd  1870  pnblicirten  Fallen  fond  sich  nach  Riegel  keiner  ans  dem  Eandesalter. 
Es  sind  bis  znr  Zeit  nnr  etwa  nenn  oder  zehn  solcher  Falle  beschrieben,  nnd  die  Mehr- 
zahl  derselben  nicht  so  eingehend,  dass  man  ein  klinisches  Bild  aller  dieser  Falle 
znsammenfasaen  kann.  Wir  sehen  hierbei  ^Inzlich  ab  von  jenen  congenitalen  ThymuB- 
ge^chwiUsten  (resp.  Hypertropien  der  Thymus),  Uber  die  vor  Knrzem  Dr.  G.  Somma  in 
Neapel  im  Archiw  di  Paihologia  infantile^  anno  ii,  flAsc  4,  1884,  eine  vortreffliche 
Abhandlung  schrieb.  Diese  bilden  eine  besondere  Krankheitsgmppe  fdr  sich,  ver- 
achieden  von  der  in  Rede  stehenden  AiTektion. 

Die  nenn  genanere  Angaben  bietenden  Fdlle,  incL  der  nnsrige,  lassen  Folgendes 
Uber  die  MediaslindUumoren  der  Kinder,  die  von  der  Thymus  ihren  Ausgang  nehmen,  fest- 
stellen.  BezUglich  Aetiologie,  Unter  9  Patienten  be&nden  sich  7  Knaben  nnd  bloss 
2  Madchen.  Anf  die  Altersjahre  kommen  :  ein  Fall  anf  das  1.  Lebeii^ahr ;  anf  das 
G.  zwei  FaUe,  anf  das  7.  ein  Fall,  anf  das  9.  zwei  FdUe,  anf  das  12.,  13.  nnd  15.  Jahr 
je  ein  FalL  Es  sind  also  die  ersten  f  Unf  Lebenqahre  viel  seltener  von  dieser  Krank- 
heit heimgesncht,  als  die  zwei  folgenden  Lnstren.  Andere  Utiologische  Momente  waren 
keine  zn  emiren.  Dass  aber  moglicherweise  anch  bei  der  Aetiologie  der  Nenbildnngen 
des  Kindesalters  die  HereditUt  eine  Rolle  spielt,  das  dentet  die  Er&hmng  an,  die  wir 
nenlich  machten  nnd  die  darin  bestand,  dass  bei  snoei  KinderUj  die  Qeschwisterkinder 
waren,  maligne  UnterleibsgeschwUlste  vorkamen. 

Pathologiache  Anatomic,    Ihrer  anatomischen,  resp.  histologischen  Beschaffenheit 
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nach  Bind  die  Mediastinalgeschwlilsteder  Kinder  nicht  wie  beim  ErwacfaBenen  i 
Garcinome,  aondem  Lymphosarhome,  Eiimg  Piof.  Yogel  in  Doipat  hat  einen  seiner 
Fiille  als  Cardnom  tazirt,  swar  ohne  genanere  Details  anzogeben.  Nor  in  ganz  weni- 
gen  F^en  liegen  genanere  Angaben  liber  die  histologischen  YerhilltniaBe  tot  ;  so  tod 
Grtttzner  nnd  von  Stendener.  Die  Ton  nns  nntersncbte  GeschwnlBt  seigte  ein  an 
Teischiedenen  Stellen  des  Tumors  verscbieden  miichtiges,  bind^gewebiges  StUt^gewebe 
Yon  alveolarem  Ban.  In  den  festeren,  derberen  Theilen  der  GeBchwntet  war  dieses 
Bindegewebegerliste  dicker,  derber,  leichlicher,  zeigte  lockiges,  welliges  Bindegewebe, 
anch  glanzende,  festere,  ans  elastLBchen  Faeem,  sowie  nach  den  RlUidem  der  Geschwnlst 
bin  viel&cbe  andere,  im  Zostande  der  Atrophie  befindliche  Gewebspartien  (Mnskeln- 
fibsem,  Fettgewebe  etc.))  eingeechlossen.  Manchenorts  waren  in  dasselbe  anch  Rnnd- 
cellen  eingelagert,  theils  isolirte,  theils  in  Reihen  angeordnete,  theils  gmppenwetB^ 
znsammengelagerte.  Wo  die  Geschwulst  von  weicheref ,  markschwammartigeT  Beschaf- 
fenheit  war,  war  das  BindegewebsgerUste  sparsam,  zarter,  die  Maschen  giOaser  nnd  die 
Septa  sebr  diinn  ;  aber  doch  Uberall  dentlich  nachweisbar,  anch  mit  Farbstoffen  inibi- 
birbar.  In  den  Alveolen,  den  kleinen  wie  den  groaseren,  lagen,  dicht  nebeneinander 
gelagert,  anscheinend  ohne  Kittsnbstanz,  doch  leicht  znaammenhjingende  Rnndsellen 
von  der  Grosse  etwa  der  weissen  Blntkoiperchen.  An  einigen  Stellen  (wohl  bet 
gewisser  Richtnng  der  Schnittf  Uhmng)  war  die  Dimension  der  Alveolen  so  sehr  gross, 
dass  dieselben  als  schlanchjihnliche  oder  drlisen&hnliche,  mit  Rnndzellen  an^gestopAs 
Gebilde  neben  einander  gelagert  erschienen.  Der  Ban  der  Geschwulst  war  somit  deije- 
nige  eines  Lymphowrkoms,  Unzweifelhaft  haben  alle  diese  Tumoren  der  Thymus  (respu 
des  Mediastinom  anticum  des  Eindes)  einen  Uhnlichen  Ban;  nnd  wennauch  die  Lymph- 
drlisen  des  Lnng^ihylns,  di^jenigen  an  der  Bifurcation,  an  der  Trachea  durch  taber- 
knl5se  oder  andere  Entartung  zn  Geschwulstbildung  Yeranlassung  geben  konnen,  so 
mUssen  doch  bei  dieeen  sowohl  die  anatomisohen  als  auch  die  kliniscben  Encheinungen 
ganz  andere  sein.  Freilich  gibt  es  ja  anch  noch  andere  pathologische  Yoig'dnge  in  der 
Thymus,  die  klinische  Symptome  machen  kcinnen  :  die  Hypertrophie  (vgL  die  Arb^t 
von  Somma),  Absoeese  etc. ;  aber  diese  sind  in  gewisser  Beziehung  doch  different  von 
denen  bei  nnserer  Affektion.  Wir  Ziehen  deshalb  diese  Thymusafifektionen  nicht  in  den 
Ereis  nnserer  Betrachtung,  sondem  halten  uns  an  die  Symptome  des  Lymphosarhoma 
thymicnm  in&ntnm. 

Symptomaiologie,  Die  MediastinalgeschwlJlste,  die  bei  Kindem  beobachtet  wurdeo, 
machten  sammtlich  in  der  ersten  Zeit  ihrer  Entwicklung  keine  Symptome.  Ja,  einmal 
wnrde  eine  solche  Geschwulst  zufdllig  bei  einer  Section  eines  an  Pneumonie  gestorbenen 
Eindes  beobachtet  (von  Stendener),  ohne  dass  intra  vitam  darouf  bezUgliche  ErBchei- 
nungen  beobachtet  worden  waren.  1st  jedoch  das  Wachsthnm  der  Geschwulst  bis  zn 
einer  gewissen  Grosse  gediehen,  so  Ubt  sie  anf  die  Nachbarorgane  einen  Dmck  ans  und 
es  stellen  sich  Erscheinungen  ein,  1.  Seitens  des  Bespirationsapparates,  und  2.  Seitens 
desrjenigen  der  Circulation,  Die  BespiroHon  wird  behindert,  beengt ;  die  AthemzUge 
werden  horbar.  Beim  Laufen  oder  Spriogen,  beim  AbUegen  im  Bett  steigem  sich  diese 
Erscheinungen ;  erst  vorllbergehend,  spUter  bleibend,  werden  die  AthemzUge,  In-  und 
Exspiration,  doch  namentlich  die  erstere,  verl'dngert,  keuchend  und  pfeifend.  Die 
Eranken  mUssen  eine  ganz  bestimmte  aufirechte  Position  einnehmen ;  nicht  zn  weit 
nach  vom  Ubergebeugt,  nicht  zu  stark  nach  hinten  ;  und  oft  auch  in  einer  besUmmten 
Richtung  im  Sinne  von  Rechts  nach  Links  oder  mit  einer  bestimmten  leichten  Rota- 
tion der  Wirbelsliule :  offenbar  so,  dass  die  Stellung  der  oomprimirten  Trachea  so  ist, 
dass  ihr  Lumen  noch  so  weit  als  m5glich  offen  erhalten  wird  durch  die  entsprechende 
Ebrperposition.  Besonders  in  der  Nacht  treten  heftigere  Attaquen  von  Dyspnoe  bis 
Orthopnoe  auf.  Bei  dem  von  uns  beobachteten  Patienten  steigerte  sich  dieser  qual  voUe 
Zustand  so,  dass  man  sich  eines  Tages  genothigt  sab,  die  Tracheotomie  vorzunehmen 
(ex  indicat  vitali)  und  eine  Eonig'sche  EanlUe  einznlegen.     Dies  hatte  gUnstigen 
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Eiiblg,  aber  nach  einiger  Zeit  kehrte  die  Dyspnoe  wieder  and  konnte  ma  dadarch 
gehoben  werden,  dan  man  eine  noch  Singere,  d.  h.  noch  weiter  in  die  Tradiea  hinab- 
reichende  Kanlile  einlegte.  Ofienbar  rlickte  die  Yerengerong  der  Trachea,  die  zuerst 
lioher  oben  ibien  Sits  hatte,  weiter  nach  nnten.  In  keinem  der  in  der  literatar  ver- 
aeichneten  Fdlle  Ton  Mediastinaltamor  bei  Kindem  mosste  die  Tracheotomie,  die  bei 
imseiem  Kranken  mit  Erfolg  in  Anwendnng  kam,  gemacht  werden ;  daas  bei  Nextgd- 
borenen  mit  Hypertrophic  der  Thymns,  TiadieosteiiOBe  nnd  ErBticknngstod  Torkommt, 
iat  zwar  UUi^Bt  bekannt,  nenerdings  aber  dorch  Somma's  zwei  sehr  werUiToUe  Beobach- 
tcmgen  wiedemm  constatirt.  Daes  bei  Erwachsenen  mit  Mediastinaltamor  zwar 
C6mpreaBion  der  Trachea  Yorkommt,  jedoch  sehr  selten,  hat  Riegel  ('*  Krankheiten  der 
Trachea  and  der  Bronchien,"  in  Ziemsaen^a  Fathologie  und  Therapies  p.  201)  hervorge- 
boben.  Hasten,  Tracheabronchialcatarrh,  aach  darch  objectiye  Symptome,  Rhonchi 
etc  nachweisbar,  kommt  za  einer  gewissen  Zeit  des  Leidens  begreiflicherweise  vor. 
Aach  HiUnoptoe ;  zwar  in  nnserem  Falle  wegen  der  Yoransgegangenen  Tracheotomie 
mid  geringen  QaantitUt  des  entleerten  Blntes  ohne  Bedeatang ;  in  einem  andem  Falle 
aber  spcmtan  and  reichlicher :  wohl  doch  mit  der  betillchtlichen  venUsen  Staaang  im 
Zaaammenhang.  Femer  warde  bei  anserem  Elranken  hinten,  rechts  oben,  in  der  Fossa 
snpraspinata  laates  Bronchialatfamen  in  grosser  Ansdehnnng  constatirt :  ein  Symptom, 
das  wir  gieich&lls  aaf  den,  die  Lange  nach  aassen  Te^rlUigenden  and  nach  hinten 
gegen  die  WirbeMnle  hin  wachsenden  Tnmor  and  die  Drlisend^eneration  der  Uber 
dem  rechten  Bronchas  and  an  der  Biftircation  liegenden  Lymphdrlisen  beziehen  mils- 
sen.  Hydiothorax  nnd  Compression  der  anteren  Langenpartien  darch  letztere,  wieder- 
liolt  beobachtet^  waren  Terminalalterationen. 

Yon  den  Storangen  von  Seiten  des  OirculaUtmsapparateB  sind  in  erster  linie  die 
Oedeme  im  Gesicht,  sowie  in  den  oberen  Extremitiiten  hervorznheben.  Sie  sind  ent- 
weder  nar  aaf  der  einen  KorperhWte  oder,  wenn  beiderseitig,  aaf  der  einen  Seite 
stiirker  Torhanden.  Es  ist  nicht  immer  die  gleiche  Seite  starker  afficirt ;  in  dem 
▼on  GUtzner  (1869  Berlin,  Diss.)  mitgetheilten  Falle  waren  die  Oedeme  aaf  der  rechten 
Seite,  bei  anserem  Patienten  stiirker  links,  im  Gesicht  sowohl,  als  aach  spelter  am  Arm 
and  der  linken  Hand,  and  Uhnlich  in  den  Fdllen  von  Gamgee  and  Yogel.  Die  Oedeme 
waren  bei  anserem  Patienten  jeweilen  stiirker  am  Morgen  and  nahmen  im  Laafe  des 
Tages  ab.  AaffWiger  noch  als  die  Oedeme  waren  Venenedasien^  theils  aaf  der  Bmst, 
wie  sie  namentlich  in  der  eben  dtirten  Beobachtang  von  GrUtzner  and  in  anserem 
F^le,  theils  aber  aach  an  Hals,  Gedcht  and  Arm  aaf  der  einen  Seite  sUU^er  sich  be- 
merkbar  machten.  Und  ebenso  die  CyaiMBe  des  Oesiehies,  der  Ldppen  and  Schleimhaate 
sowohl,  wie  der  Uassem  Hant.  Am  Herzen  constatirte  Yogel  bei  dem  einen  seiner 
Kiank^i  ein  aysMisehes  Blasen;  bei  onserm  Patienten  war  im  Beginne  der  Beobachtang 
ein  perieardittdches  Beibegerdusch  vorhanden,  das  spHter  veischwand.  Sonst  war  am 
Herzen  in  den  Ubrigen  Fallen  nichts  Abnormes  constatirt  worden. 

Einmal,  von  Dr.  Gamgee  in  Edinbnigh,  war  das  Blut  microscopisdi  anteisacht  wor- 
den  and  einie  Vermehruing  der  weissen  BltUkffrperchen  gefhnden  worden.  Gleichzeitig 
bestanden  in  diesem  Falle  an  den  anteren  Extremitilten  FetecMen^  die  bei  keinem  andem 
Patienten  notirt  worden  sind. 

Storangen  im  Bereiche  des  NervetuifstetM  warden  wiederholt  gesehen.  In  anserem 
Falle  bestanden  newraigische  Schmerzen  in  der  linken  Schnlter,  aasstrahlend  in  den  Arm 
and  in  die  Hand.  Wir  fUhrten  sie  aaf  die  secandHren  Lymphdrlisentamoien  Uber  and 
onter  der  linken  Clavicnla  zarlick.  Wahrscheinlich  waren  diese  aach  der  Grand, 
waram  bei  anserem  Kranken  die  Oedeme  aaf  der  linken  GesichtshSUfbe  and  im  linken 
Arm  so  betz^ichtlich  waren.  GrUtzner  beobachtete  analoge  nenralgische  Schmerzen 
wie  wir. 

Der  Verdauungaapparai  hot  in  ein  paar  Fillen  bestimmte  Storangen.  In  Folge 
directen  Drackes  der  Gtoschwalst  aaf  die  Speiserohre  kamen  Schlingbeschwerden  vor,  bei 
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GrUtzner^s  Kranken  and  bei  dem  nnsrigen,  so  dass  feete  Dinge  gar  nicht  mehr  genoflsen 
werden  konnteD.  In  einem  Falle  bestanden  zudem  nocb  heftige  Scbmerzen  im  Ganmen. 
Ob  Recorrensl'dbmaugeii  bei  Kindem  mit  Mediastinaltamoren  Yorkamen,  wimen  wir 
leider  nicbt,  da  in  keinem  der  Falle  die  laiyngosoopiache  Untersacbang  ToigenommeD 
wurde. 

Die  Vorwdlbung  dea  Stemuma  an  der  Stelle  des  Tnmors  wnrde  wiederbolt  beobacfatei 
und  ist  natUrlich  ein  'dnaseiat  wicbtdges  Symptom.  Sie  entwickelt  sicb  langHam  and 
spilt ;  ist  scbmerzbaft,  anfanglicb  obne  Yer^derong  der  Hant,  q^lter  mit  aosgedebnteo 
Yenen,  ancb  eventnell  gerotbet,  aber  obne  Pulsation  nnd  obne  Fluctoation. 

An  den  Abdominalarganen  wurde  meist  wenig  oder  nicbts  Abnormes  beobocbtet 
Einige  Male  Ascites ;  bei  unserem  Kianken  war  der  nntere  Leberruid,  mebr  in  Folge 
venoser  HyperUmie  der  Leber  als  in  Folge  des  HinabgediSngtseins  dorcb  Tnmor  nnd 
pericarditiscbes  Exsndat,  nacb  nnten  verdriingt.     Die  MHz  war  gescbwellt. 

Abmagerong  bestand  meistens  in  Folge  der  Kaebexie ;  ancb  terminale  Oedeme  an 
den  nnteren  Extremitaten.  Nnr  einmal,  von  Steudener,  wnrde  bei  der  Section  der 
Emabmngsznstand  nocb  als  ein  gnter  notirt 

Dauer  der  Krankheit,  Prognose,  Die  Krankbeitsdauer  genan  zn  bestimmen,  ist 
geradezn  nnmiigUcb,  weil  sie  eine  Zeit  lang  besteben  kann,  obne  Symptome  za  mafihen. 
Die  am  liingsten  danemde  Krankbeitsdauer  von  Uber  zwel  Jabren  wurde  Ton  Dr.  Roeen- 
beig  in  GKJttingen  notirt ;  docb  wurde  diese  Beobacbtung  nicbt  usque  ad  finem  dordi- 
geflibrt.  Zweimal  war  die  Krankbeitsdauer  nur  wenige  Wocben  (Yogel) ;  zweimal 
4  Monate,  einmal  5^  Monate  und  einmal  ca.  f  Jabre.  Die  Prognose  ist  nacb  nnaerem 
beutigen  Wissen  immer  eine  infauste,  letbale. 

Diagnose,  Die  Diagnose  wird  sicb  auf  die  oben  gescbilderten  Symptome  za  stUtxen 
baben :  den  langsamen  fieberlosen  Yerlauf ;  die  Symptome  Yon  allmablig  znnebmen- 
dem  Druck  auf  die  Tracbea,  die  grossen  Gefdsse,  zumal  die  Yena  cava  superior,  wpkta 
auf  den  Oeeopbagus  und  das  Sternum  ;  die  Yerscbiebung  der  Lungeniiinder,  die  eigeo- 
tbUmlicbe  Diimpfungsform  der  GescbwUlste  im  Mediastinum  anticum.  Yon  Wicbtig- 
keit  f  Ur  die  Diagnose  eines  maiignen  Tumors  ist  sodann  der  Nacbweis  der  secniidlireQ 
LympbdrUsenerkrankungen.  G^en  die  ein&cbe  Hypertropbie  der  Tbymus  and  die 
damit  im  Zusammenbange  stebenden  Respirationsbescbwerden  wird  das  Alter  des 
Patienten  sebr  in's  Gewicbt  Mien  :  jene  tritt  in  einer  viel  friiberen  Zeit  des  Lebens  auf^ 
innerbalb  des  ersten  Lebensjabres,  als  die  bei  uns  in  Rede  stebende  Affektion.  Qegai 
Abscesse  in  der  Tbymus,  sypbilitiscbe  Yorg^inge  daselbst :  die  Anamnese,  wie  aocb  der 
objective  Refund.  G^gen  anders  wober  stammende  Abscesse  im  Mediastinum,  Ccm- 
gestionsabscesse  von  der  TVirbel^ule  ber,  von  Lympbdrlisenvereiterung  ber :  die  genaae 
Berlicksichtigang  der  TemperaturverbJiltnisBe,  sowie  der  objective  Thatbestand ;  and 
ebenso  dlirfte  die  Diagnose  von  tuberculosen  Drilsenpaqueten  an  der  Bifhrcation  und  im 
Lungenbylus,  um  die  grossen  Broncbien  berum  keine  Scbwierigkeit  baben,  da  auch 
bier  Temperaturverlauf,  Anamnese  und  objectiver  Befund  entscbeidende  Anbaltspankte 
geben  werden. 

Therapie.  Ist  die  Diagnose  auf  Lympbosarkoma  tbymicum  gestellt,  so  wird  die 
Therapie  allerdings  kaum  mebr  grossen  Erfolg  aufzuweisen  baben.  An  eine  operative 
Beseitigung  der  Gescbwulst  ist  wobl  bei  der  grossen  Nabe  der  wicbtigsten  Organe : 
Herzbeutel,  Herz,  grosse  Grefasse,  Pleuren,  kaum  zu  denken ;  immerbin,  Bofem  die 
Gescbwulst  bios  auf  die  Tbymusdrllse  nocb  bescbiUnkt  ware,  nicbt  absolut  nndenkbar. 
Aber  da  ist  wobl  die  Diagnose  nocb  nicbt  moglicb  oder  nocb  unsicber !  Yon  interoen 
Mitteln  wird  in  erster  Linie  Arsen  in  vorsicbtig,  langsam,  allmablig  zu  steqjender 
Dosis  und  in  seinen  Wirkungen  streng  Uberwacbt,  zu  empfeblen  sein.  Wir  ordiniren 
ibn  bei  Kindem  selten  anders  als  so :  Solutionis  arsenicalis  Fowleri  5.  AquE  Cinn»- 
momi  10.  M.  Detur  ad  Yitr.  Compte  gouttes.  Dt.  Drei  Tage  lang  Morgens,  Mittags, 
Abends,  i  Stunde  nacb  der  Mablzeit  einen  Tropfen  auf  einem  StUckchen  Zucker  zn 
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nehmen.  Am  4.,  5.  and  6.  Tage  Moigens  1,  Mittags  2,  Abends  1  Tiopfen.  Am  7.,  8. 
and  9.  T^  Morgens  1,  Mittags  2,  Abends  2  Tropfen  za  nehmen.  Am  10.,  11.  and 
12.  Tage  Moigens  2,  Mittags  2,  Abends  2  Tropfen  za  nehmen.  Am  13.,  14.  and  15.  Togo 
Morgens  2,  Mittags  3,  Abends  2.  Am  16.,  17.  and  18.  Tage  2,  3,  3,  and  so  T?ird  lang- 
sam  and  sehr  allnouihlig  jeweilen  erst  Mittags,  dann  Abends,  dann  zuletzt  Morgens  die 
Tagesdosis  jeweilen  nach  drei  Tagen  am  einen  Tropfen  gesteigert,  and  kann  im  Laafe 
der  Zeit  bis  aaf  15  Tropfen  dreimal  per  Tag  gestiegen  'werden.  Das  Aussetzeil  der 
Tropfen  fUr  einige  Tage  wird  angeordnet,  wenn  Digestionsstorangen  sich  einstellen  ; 
das  Aafhoren  dieser  Therapie  darf  nicht  plotzlich  geschehen,  sondem  mass  langsam 
and  alhnUhlig  stattfinden.     Jodkali,  Joddsen  wird  weniger  wirksam  sein. 

Unter  bestimmten  Indicationen,  bei  Saffocationsgefahr  darch  Compression  der 
Trachea,  wird  die  Tracheotomie  and  das  Einlegen  einer  Konig'schen  KanUle  indicirt 
sein,  and  dadarch  dem  Patienten  sein  Dasein  bedeatend  erleichtert,  sein  Leben,  wie 
in  anserem  Falle,  am  viele  (6)  Wochen  verliingert  werden  konnen.  Wir  bezweifeln, 
dass  hier  die  Tabage  an  die  Stelle  der  Tracheotomie  treten  kann  :  die  grosse  Lange  and 
relativ  betiuchtliche  Enge  des  Rohres  wUrde  kaam  die  Respiration  lange  angehindert 
gestatten.  Dass  Narkotica  nicht  immer  werden  vermieden  werden  konnen,  b^reift 
sich  aas  der  Schildening  der  Symptome  and  des  Erankheitsverlaufs,  and  zwar  glaubeu 
wir  hier  anter  Umstanden  nicht  bios  Morphiam,  oder  Opiam,  Chloral  Hydrat  etc, 
sondem  wegen  der  oft  momentan  heftigen  Dyspnoe  aach  aaf  karze  Inhalationen  mit 
kleinen  Mengen  von  Aether,  Chloroform  oder  anderen  ahnlichen  Praparaten  hlnweisen 
za  wollen.  Eine  zweckmassige  Lagerang,  so  dass  die  Kranken  mit  fast  aafrechtem 
Korper  aach  schlafen  konnen,  ist  fUr  diese  armen  Patienten  mit  eine  grosse  Wohlthat. 

Und  was  resaltirt  aas  dieser  Betrachtang?  Dass  es  gewisse  anheilbare  Krankheiten 
bei  Kindem  gibt?  AUerdings.  Aber  sie  lehrt  ans  aach,  dass  offenbar  diese  aasserst 
seltenen  Erkrankongen  dennoch  nach  einem  gewissen  Typos  verlaofen,  dass  ihnen  ein 
bestimmtes  Krankheitsbild  zakommt,  das  wir  kennen  mlissen.  Sie  lehrt  ans,  dass 
dieses  Krankheitsbild  ein  anderes  ist  beim  Erwachsenen,  ein  anderes  im  kindlichen 
Alter.  Und  wenn  aach  viele  Symptome  die  gleichen  oder  sehr  ahnliche  sind,  so  sind 
andere  wiederam  bedeatend  abweichend  and  fUr  Den,  der  die  Sachlage  nicht  ganz 
genaa  kennt,  irrefUhrend.  Sie  beweist  von  Nenem,  dass  die  Fadiatrie  eine  ihrer  Exi- 
fltenz  berechtigte  Tochter  der  Medicin  im  engern  Sinne  des  Wortes  ist ;  dass  es  aber 
aach  onsere  Pflicht  ist,  mit  allem  Fleiss  and  aller  Energie  dies  Terrain  za  bebaaen, 
das  zwar  bereits  manche  schwere  Emingenschaft  aafweist,  aber  doch  noch  anendlich 
viele  LUcken  besitzt.  Daher  aach  von  Alt-Earopa  her  der  Wansch  den  Herren  Col- 
*legen  jensei6s  des  Atlantischen  Oceans :  moge  dort  die  Fadiatrie  eine  glUckliche  nnd 
fdr  das  Menschengeschlecht  segensreiche  Entfaltang  gewinnen  nnd  ihr  manche  Heim- 
statte  wissenschaftlichen  Ringens  and  Strebens  gegen  Krankheit  and  Leiden  der  Ueben 
Eanderwelt  beechieden  sein ! 
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SUE  LE  TRAITEMENT  DE  LA  DIPHTHl^IB  PAR  L'ESSENCE  DB 

T^R^ENTHINE  ET  LE  SULFURE  BE  CALCIUM,  BANS  UNB 

BPIB^MIE  EN  L'ANNE^  1885,  CAS  NOMBREUX 

BE  GU^RBON. 

ON  THB  TREATMENT  OP  DIPHTHERIA  BY  OIL  OP  TURPENTINE  AND  SUL- 
PHITE OP  CALCIUM,  IN  AN  EPIDEMIC  OP  THB  YEAR  1885; 
NUMEROUS  CASES  OP  CURE. 

iJBEB  DIE  BBHANDLUNQ  DBR  DIPHTHEBIE  DUBCH  TEBPENTINOL  UND  SCHWEFBL- 

CALCTOM,  IN  EINEB  EPIDEMIE  DES  JAHRB8  1889;  ZAHLBEICHE  PJLLLB 

VON  HEILUNO. 

PAR  LE  DOCTEUR  £mILE  POUSSI6, 
De  Paris,  France. 

J'ai  rhonnear  de  faire  one  oommimication  snr  une  6pid6mie  de  diphth^rie  qae  noos 
avons  observ^e  le  Dr.  Michaat  Alfred,  de  Blandy,  et  moi  dans  Parrondiasanent  de 
Melnn,  Seine  et  Mame,  Fiance. 

Une  jeane  fetnme  de  Paris  dont  lea  parents  habitent  Moisenay  a  6t6  prise  de 
diphth^rie  dont  elle  est  morte.  Le  4  Aodt  lea  parents  rapportent  son  linge  k  la  cam- 
pagne  et  ram^ent  sa  petite  fiUe  ag6e,  de  10  mois.  4  jonrs  aprte  c'est4-diie  le  8  Aeftt^ 
1885,  le  p^re  la  m^re  et  one  jeone  fille  de  13  ana,  aoonr  de  la  mort6f  aont  pria  eoz 
m^mea  d'angine  dipUth^ritique.  Traitement :  pilules  de  t^r^benthine,  5  centigiamiiiCB^ 
S  par  jonr,  gaigarisme  ph^nique  2%,  toucher  lea  plaquea  diphth^ritiquea  avee  aolution 
acide  citrique  ^.  Le  mieux  au  bout  de  5  jours.  Alimentation  subetantielle  toniqoe. 
Tin  g6n6reux,  alcooL    Le  16  Aodt  demi6re  visite ;  les  3  malades  aont  guinea. 

Yoyant  oes  personnes  atteintea  de  diphtheric  yki  fait  renvoyer  le  9  AoClt  k  Saint 
Oermain,  k  une  lieue  de  Iky  Teniant  de  10  mois  chez  des  parents  qui  ne  aont  jamais 
cntr6s  dans  la  &mille  oontamin6e.  Dans  cette  maison  il  y  a  6  enfiEmts  dont  2  jumellea  de 
8  ans  ont  et6  prises  de  diphtheric  le  13  Aodt,  c'est-^-dire  3  jours  aprte  I'arriTee  de 
Penfant  dans  la  ^Eunillc,  preuve  que  la  maladie  a  6t6  amende  par  cette  en&nt  qui  n^^tant 
pas  oontamin6e  elle  m6me  n'apu  transporter  les  gcrmes  que  par  ses  ydtemcnt&  Le  m§me 
traitement  est  institu6  pour  ces  2  nouvclles  malades  qui  gu^rissent  Pune  bien,  Paiitee 
est  atteinte  de  leucocyth^mie,  de  paralysie  du  Toilc  du  pahus  et  mdme  du  oot6  da 
pneumogastrique,  car  elle  pr^sentait  de  Porthopne^,  de  Parythmie  du  coeur  et  de  plua^ 
de  I'albuminurie.  Apr^  avoir  institu6  un  traitement  tonique  cette  enfimt  finit  par 
^6rir  au  bout  d'  1  mois  et  demi. 

Trois  jours  aprte  que  ces  2  petitea  fillea  tombaient  malades,  c'est^rdire  le  16  Aodt» 
un  gar9on  de  la  £Eimille,  ftg6  de  12  ans,  6tait  pris  k  son  tour  et  6tait  gn6ri  au  bout  de 
8  jours  mais  il  lui  est  rest^  une  paralysie  du  Yoile  du  palaia  et  une  paralysie  presque 
complete  du  nerf  optique  pendant  6  jemainea.  4  jours  apr^  c'est-ik-dire  le  20  Aodt,  aoo 
fr^re  kg^  de  6  ans  6tait  atteint  de  diphtheric,  mais  rebelle  k  toute  esptoe  de  tiaitemeoft 
aucoombait  le  24  Aodt. 

Une  amie  de  la  premiere  malade  en  contact  continuel  avec  elle  est  tomb^  ^galement 
malade  le  9  Aodt  atteinte  de  diphtheric  dont  elle  gu6rit  au  bout  de  8  jours,  mtoe 
traitement. 

Nous  avons  eu  en  quelques  mois  54  cas  de  diphtheric  dont  48  malades  dans  la 
m^me  commune.  Auasi  I'^cole  dut-elle  etre  fermee  pour  drconacrire  cette  eindemie  ei 
empecher  la  propagation  dans  le  voisinage.  Sur  ces  54  malades  nous  avons  obtenn  46 
guerisons  gr&ce  croyons-nous  k  notre  traitement  Beauooup  d'en&nts  eurent  dea 
paralysies  du  Toile  du  palais ;  5  enfants  eurent  en  plus  de  la  Surdity  qui  chez  un  gargoa 
de  12  ans  dura  plus  de  6  semaines.    3  enfimta  eurent  un  ecoulement  sanieux  du  nei. 
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dent  une  fille  ayant  de  fiuiases  xnembianeB  ^nonnes.  Enfin  nn  gar9on  de  10  aim  ent  de 
Jm  panJyiBie  da  nerf  optiqae  et  une  fille  de  8  ana  de  la  lenoocythlmie,  ParalyBie  da  voile 
da  palaia,  albomiaarie  arythmie  pendant  6  semaines.  L'6pid6mie  n'6tait  done  pas 
Mnigne.  Le  tndtement  qae  noos  AToaaa  instita6  ftit :  Traitement  exteme,  iiyeetion 
nasale,  eaa  ph6niqa6e  k  2  poar  cent.  4  Mb  par  joar. 

Toocber  lee  fanasee  membranes  avec  Pacide  dtriqae  aa  A  toates  les  4  henies. 

Gargaiiame,  eaa  pli6niqa6e  2%  81  le  gaigarisme  6tait  impossible  lavage  aa  pinceaa 
tremp6e  dans  la  solution  d*acide  pb6niqae. 

Traitement  interne.  Adaltes.  Essence  de  T6r6bentliine,  Capsoles  g^latineoses  de  5 
Centigram  et  mdme  de  10  oentigr. — 8  caps,  par  joar  en  4  fois,  nos  9  adaltes  malades 
sapport^rent  trte  bien  ce  traitement.  Enfimts.  Chez  eax  noas  avons  toajoars  oommeno6 
par  PesBence  de  t6r6benthine,  en  6malsion  30  centigiammes  en  ^mnlsion  dans  jaone 
d'oenf  No.  1.  Sirop  simple  et  eaa  de  fleais  d'oraoges  120  gr.  par  caillere^s  k  boache 
toates  les  beares. 

Si  les  enfimtB  6proavaient  de  la  r^imlsUm  oa  de  la  &tigae  d'estomac  noas  donnions 
des  pilnles  de  Salfare  de  Caldam  de  1  centigramme  No.  20  toates  les  3  heares  2  oa  3 
piL  Toates  les  habitations  ont  6t6  lave6s  a  rhypochlorite  de  chaax,  les  mars  et  les 
«ecalieiB  avec  an  lait  de  chaax. 

Ses  linges  ont  6t6  tremp6s  dans  Teaa  de  Potaase  et  les  crachatB  ont  6t6  brCU^s,  jette 
«afea« 

Grftoe  aa  traitement  insfcita6  assez  fiunle  a  &ire  saivre  aax  en&nts  k  partir  de  V 
ftge  de  2  ana,  noas  n'avons  en  qae  8  morts.  Toatefois  je  feral  observer  qae  ces  cas  se 
d^composent  ainsL 

3  en&nts  compl^tement  rebelles  k  tont  traitement. 

2  en&nts  morts  de  paralysie  intestlnale  sorvenae  chez  Pan  aa  9*  joar,  aloisqae  toas 
les  ^ymptdmes  diphth^ritiqaes  6taient  notablement  amend6s,  et  chez  nne  aatre  environ 
S  joars  Kpiha  disparition  des  plaqnes. 

2  enfiuitA  6taient  ftg^s  de  8  joars,  on  salt  tonte  la  gravity  de  la  diphtheric  k  cet  ftge. 

Enfin  nne  fille  de  8  ans  6tait  moarante  k  notie  arriv6e  '*Cette  6pid6mie  6tait  carac- 
t^ris^  par  le  manqae  des  symptdmes  habitaels  de  strangalation  da  cronp  k  pas  an  des 
enfants  morts,  k  Pezception  de  ceax  rebellee  k  toat  traitement,  an  nombre  de  3,  n'est 
mort  par  obstraction  des  voies  respiratoires.  La  plapart  de  ces  en&nts  sont  forts  mais 
Jymphatiqaes,  pas  toajoars  tr^  bien  nonrris. 

La  relation  de  cette  6pid6mie  noas  a  para  int^ressante  k  noter  en  ce  qae  P6tiologie 
est  nettement  d6montre6  par  le  transfert  d'habits  contamin6es  et  de  plas  le  traitement 
instita^  par  le  Dr.  Michaat  et  moi  noas  a  donn6  des  r^snltats  tels  qae  noas  crojons 
devoir  les  soamettre  k  votre  appreciation  dans  ces  grandes  assises  de  la  science  tenaes 
«n  oe  pays  delibre  discnssion. 


DE  L'H^R^DO-SYPHILIS  ET  DU  BAOHITISME  AU  BRESIL. 

ON  HEREDITART  STPHILIS  AND  RACHITIS  IN  BRAZIL. 

t^ER  DIE  HEREDITARE  STPHILIS  UND  RACHTTIS  IN  BRAflUJEN. 

PAR  LB  DOCTEUR  MONCORVO. 
Profeweur  de  Clinique  des  l€«l«dies  de  I'Eniknoe  a  U  PoUcllniqae  de  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

La  syphilis  fht  avec  tonte  probability  introdnite  aa  Brdsil  par  les  premiers  portagais 
•qai  sent  vena  Phabiter.  La  nu^orit^  de  ces  colons  6tait  representee  par  des  individas 
tires  des  prisons  ainsi  qae  par  d'aatres  condamnes  an  banniasement  en  ces  lointains 
parages.    Or,  rien  n'admet  k  croire  qn'aacane  mesare  prophylactiqae  H^t  prise  depais 
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dans  le  but  de  restreindie  en  quelque  sorte  la  dissemination  de  la  syphilis  et  sa  transmis- 
sion par  la  voie  de  rh^rMit^.  MSme  plus  tard,  tant  sous  le  domaine  colonial  qu'aprte 
la  fondation  de  PEmpire  Br^silien  (1822)  jusqn'k  P^poqae  actuelle,  aucun  rtglement 
de  la  prostitution  ne  fut  d^cr^t^.  Enfin  pas  une  seule  mesure  hygi^niqne  ne  Ait 
encore  prise  au  Br6sil  dans  le  sens  de  mettre  obstacle  aux  lavagel  de  la  syphilis. 

Dans  de  telles  conditions  tout  doit  porter  h.  croire  au  prime  abord  k  la  fr^nence  exa- 
g6r4e  de  Ph^r^do-syphilis  au  Br^il.  En  me  bomant  k  mon  observation  Cute  k  Bio  de 
Janeiro  et  ^  la  province  du  m^me  nom,  je  me  crois  autoris6  k  affirmer  que  dans  1© 
tableau  de  la  pathologie  in£smtile  la  syphilis  h^rit^e  figure  au  chiffre  de  60  pour  100. 
Elle  contribue  puissamment  k  la  d^ch^nce  physique,  chaque  fois  plus  aocus^e,  de  U 
msgorite  de  la  population  br^silienne.  Apr^  Pimpaludisme  aigu  ou  chronique,  c^est  la 
syphilis  h6r6ditaire  qui  repr6sente  le  rdle  le  plus  important  au  milieu  des  causes  de  la 
mortality  de  Ten&uice,  soit  directement  soit  par  la  gravity  qu'elle  imprime  k  piesque 
toutes  les  maladies  qui  affectent  les  jeunes  sujets.  Enfin  elle  constitue,  k  mon  avis,  le 
plus  grand  facteur  qui  entrave  Paccroissement  de  la  population  au  Br6sil,  soit  par  la 
mortality  des  enfants,  soit  par  les  fitusses-couches  et  les  mort8-n6s  dont  le  nombre  pro- 
digieux  est  d^montr^  psar  les  statistiques. 

Aucune  race  n'est  plus  que  Pautre  k  Pabri  de  la  syphilis  au  Br^sil.  Toutes  les 
manifestations  caract^ristiques  de  Ph^r^do-syphilis  soit  r6centes,  soit  tardives  y  sont 
sous  tons  les  points  de  vue  identiques  k  celles  d^crites  par  les  auteurs  europtois  et 
am^ricains  du  nord. 

Le  rachitisme  se  montre  dans  mes  statistiques  k  la  proper  tien  de  45  pour  100^  sor 
les  enfants  malades  que  j'ai  ens  sous  mon  observation.  Cela  montre  rimpioc6denc-e  de 
Tassertion  de  I'illustre  Prof.  Ch.  West,  au  Congr^  de  Londres  en  1881,  lorsqu'il  affirma 
que,  tandis  que  la  syphilis  ^toit  fr^quente  au  Br6sil,  le  rachitisme  par  oontre  y  ^tait 
inconnu.  Cette  affection  rev§t  au  Br^sil  les  mimes  formes  que  celles  observe  par  les 
auteurs  anglais,  fran9aiB,  allemands  et  am^ricains  du  nord. 

Plus  de  deux  tiers  des  rachitiques  que  j'ai  observe  tant  k  Rio  qu'aux  difil^reots 
endroits  de  la  province  du  mime  nom,  portaient  les  signes  actuels  ou  anciens  de  Ph^r6- 
do-syphilis.  D'autre  part  il  est  assez  rare  de  trouver  un  en&nt  hlrldo-syphilitiqne 
qui  ne  prisente  pas  de  la  deformation  rachitique  des  os,  encore  mime  qu^eUe  ne  soit 
que  trop  llg^re. 

Le  rachitisme  au  Brisil  n'est  point  le  privilege  des  en&nts  des  classes  paavres;  rien 
au  contraire  plus  commun  que  de  le  retrouver  chez  ceux  appartenants  aux  families  da 
rang  mime  le  plus  llevl. 

Un  examen  approfondi  des  conditions  Itiologiques  du  rachitiBme  au  Br^sil,  m*a 
fait  voir  que  Palimentation  ne  joue  qu'un  rdle  secondaire  pour  sa  production,  n  est 
fort  commun  d'y  voir  un  enfant  sujet  d^  le  dibut  au  rigime  le  plus  irrlgulier  sans  la 
moindre  trace  de  rachitisme,  tandis  que  d'autres  soumis  k  Pallaitement  matemel,  dans 
les  meiUeures  conditions  possibles,  deviennent  rachitiques. 

Sans  la  moindre  pretention  de  vouloir  trancher  la  question  encore  si  litigieuse  de 
PItiologie  du  rachitisme,  basle  sur  une  observation  dlj&  longue  et  attentive  sur  pr^  de 
trois  mille  enfants  rachitiques,  je  m'indine  k  voir  dans  Phlrldo-syphiliB,  sinon  la  cause 
invariable  de  cette  affection  osseuse,  du  moins  celle  qui  contribue  k  la  nuyorit^  des  caa  ii 
sa  production. 

Dans  le  traitement  de  la  syphilis  hirlditaire  pricooe  je  donne  la  prlfi^rence  ^  Pern- 
ploi  de  la  liqueur  de  Van-Swieten  et  aux  frictions  avec  Ponguent  ni^litain.  Obex  les 
enfants  plus  ftgls  je  m'addresse  au  sirop  de  Gibert,  au  protoiodure  et  au  tannate 
d'hydrargyre.  Les  iodures  de  potassium  ou  de  sodium  s'%joutent  avec  le  plus  grand 
profit  k  ces  derniers  notamment  dans  les  cas  de  complications  de  llsions  visoliales. 

Pour  ce  qui  conceme  la  thirapeutique  splciale  du  rachitisme  j'ai  essayl  dans  on 
certain  nombre  de  cas  aux  diverses  piriodes  de  son  Ivolution  le  traitement  par  le  pbo9- 
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phore  propose  par  M.  Kassowitz,  et,  k  Pexception  d'luie  modification  fayorable  da  cdt6 
de  la  nutritdon  g6n6rale,  je  n^ai  pa  oonstater  josqa'ici  aacane  modification  aaasi 
pTompte  ni  aossi  appreciable  des  oonditions  oaseases,  oomme  I'a  fiut  observer  le  savant 
Prof.  Yiennois. 


TRATTEMENT  DES  TUMEURS  J^RECTILES  PAR  UJ^LECTROLYSE. 

TREATMENT  OF  ERECTILE  TUMORS  BY  ELECTROLYSIS. 
BEHANDLUNG  DEB  ERECTILEN  GESCHWtJI^TE  DURCH  ELECTROLYSE. 

PAR  LE  DR.  P.  REDARD, 
Chirargien  du  Dlspensaire  Fortado-Helne. 

Un  nombre  considerable  de  m^thodes  ont  M  propos^es  poar  le  traitement  des 
tnmears  6rectile8  et  drso'ldes.  Apr^  avoir  exp6riment6  les  difi^rents  precedes  th^ra- 
peatiqaes  recommand6s,  nous  sommds  oonvain9as  qae  V^lectrolyse  est  la  m^thode  de 
choix  qni  presents  sur  ses  concurrentes  one  snperiorite  incontestable. 

Si  Ton  cherche  cependant  des  observations  sur  ce  sajet,  on  voit  que  depais  1882, 
6poqae  k  laqaelle  Ciniselli  de  Cremone  pablia  sa  premiere  observation  de  garrison  de 
tamenr  Erectile  par  r^lectrolyse,  tr^  pea  de  chirargiens  ont  ea  reooors  k  ce  puissant 
precede. 

Quelques  specialistes  eiectriciens  ont  toigoara  reconrs  k  Peiectrolyse,  la  m^jorite  des 
chirargiens  se  servent  de  preuves  rares  qui  sont  qaelquefois  insuffisants  et  dangereux. 

Les  causes  de  l^abandon  de  I'eiectrolyse  sont  multiples  :  la  methode  paraissait  oom- 
pliquee,  les  appareils  eiectriques  etaient  imparfaits,  d'un  prix  eieve,  les  galvanom^tres 
d^ntensite  ne  permettaient  pas  d'apprecier  exactement  Plntensite  des  courants.  On 
aocusait  reiectrolyse  d^etre  an  traitement  tr68  long  et  surtout  trto  douloureux,  on 
pensait  qu'elle  pourait  produire  des  eechares,  des  cicatrices  videuses,  des  suppurations 
prolongees. 

Les  auteurs  n^etaient  pas  fixes  sur  la  pratique  de  rox>eration  et  k  Pexemple  de 
Ciniselli  appliquaient  la  methode  d'une  fa9on  empirique  tantdt  plongeant  deux  aiguilles 
dans  la  tumeur,  tantdt  une  seule,  se  servant  de  courants  trop  fidbles  on  trop  forts,  pro- 
duisant  de  veritables  destructions  des  tumeurs  traitees  au  lieu  de  decomposition  des 
tissus  avec  atrophic  vasculaire. 

Le  but  de  cette  communication  est  de  demontrer  que  I'eiectrolyse  est  la  methode 
de  choix  pour  le  traitement  de  toutes  les  tomeurs  erectiles  qui  permet  ffrdce  d  une 
technique  op^rataire  reguHtre,  d'obtenir,  et  sans  aucun  accident,  des  guerisons  rapides. 
Nons  voulons  surtout  demontrer  que  reiectrolyse  est  pratique  et  que  tons  les  mededns 
peuvent  Pexecut^  avec  fiicilite  et  securite. 

Nous  avons  d^ja  traite  plus  de  soixante  cas  de  tumeurs  erectiles  par  reiectrolyse  soit 
dans  notre  service  du  Dispensaire  Furtado-Heine  soit  dans  notre  clientele.  Plusieurs 
des  t?umeurs  presentaient  un  volume  considerable,  avec  dilation  vasculaire  tr^s 
notable,  quelques  unes  des  tumeurs  avaient  dejdi  ete  traitees  sans  succ^  par  d'autres 
prooedes.  M.  le  Dr.  Dubois  de  Gonzae  qui  avait  assiste  k  nos  operations  de  Phdpital 
nous  a  adresse  de  tr^s  importantes  observations  sur  ce  si^jet. 

Nous  regrettons  de  ne  pouvoir  donner  ici  ces  observations  en  detaiL    Nous  citerona 
seulement  le  cas  d'une  tumeur  erectile  tr^  volumineuse  de  la  fiMSe  interne  de  la  joue 
gauche,  traitee  sans  suoces  par  des  cauterisations  ignees  repetees  et  que  nous  avons 
gaerie  par  8  seances  d' electrolyse. 
VoLin-87 
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L'apporeil  instromental  n^cessaire  pour  la  pratiqae  de  P^lectrolyse  est  des  ^xm 
simples.  Une  pile  k  ooorants  oontiniis  fonctaonnant  T^gtUi^ment,  particnli^remeat 
celles  de  Gaiffe,  de  charderi,  nn  galvanom^tre  d'intensit^  bien  grada^  des  aigoiUes  ea 
or  oa  en  platine  de  i  millimetre  de  diam^tre  et  de  8  k  10  centimetres  de  long  les 
aiguilles  doivent  §tie  ac^r^es,  afin  de  s'introdnire  fadlement  et  sans  rteistanoe,  dans 
latomenr. 

L'enfant  doit  Itre  soignensement  immobilia6.  L'emploi  dn  cUorofonBe  ne  noos 
paralt  pas  n^oeasaire.  La  dnr6e  des  stances  ne  devia  pas  dtre  prolong^e,  Voph^Uon 
6tant  mojennement  donlonrense. 

Trois  proc6d6s  penvent  gtrtf  employes  pour  Tintroduction  des  aiguilles : — 

1^  A  Texemple  de  Ciniselli  et  de  la  plupart  des  auteurs,  les  deux  aiguilles  soot 
introduites  dans  la  tumeur  k  pen  de  distance  Pune  de  I'autre  (Ciniselli,  BGockel,  Lin- 
coln, Knott,  Duncan,  Delore,  Yoltolini) ; 

2^  L'aiguille|)08i/ioe  seule  est  plough  dans  la  tumeur,  Tautre  pdle  sous  Ibrme  de 
plaque  6tant  plac6  sur  un  point  quelconqne  du  corps  (Monoyer,  H.  Pitoy) ; 

3^  L'aif;uille  negative  seule  est  plac^  dans  la  tumeur  (Althaus). 

Le  choix  du  proc6d6  d'introduction  des  aiguilles  a  une  influence  considerable  sor  le 
r6sultat  op6ratoire  et  nous  d^sirons  insister  sur  cette  partie  de  notie  communication. 

Une  connaissance  plus  par&ite  des  actions  eiectrolytiques  nous  pennet  d'apprteier 
exactement  aigouid'hui  Paction  produite  par  les  aiguilles  sur  les  tissus  yasculaires. 

Nous  Savons  qu'au  pdle  positif  se  produit  une  action  chimique  intense  que  des 
caiUots  durs,  resLstants,  adb^rents  aux  parvis  se  forment  dans  les  vaisBeaux  et  les  obli- 
terent,  les  tissus  se  r6tractent  et  se  d^composent,  il  ne  se  produit  pas  d'escbares,  la 
peau  est  respectee. 

An  pdle  n^gatif  an  contraire,  il  y  a  veritable  destruction  et  cauterisation  des  taasos 
avec  eschare  oonsecutiye,  les  caillots  formes  sont  mous  et  diffluents. 

D'apres  oela,  il  est  fjoune  de  comprendre  les  avantages  et  inconvenients  suiTant  que 
Ton  plonge  une  on  les  deux  aiguilles  dans  la  tumeur. 

An  debut  de  nos  operations  nous  nous  senrions  des  deux  aiguiUes  placees  dans  la 
tumeur.  Les  resultats  ettdent  oertainement  satisfiiisants,  mais  nous  avions  souveot 
des  hemorrbagies  au  niyeau  des  piqClres,  et  des  eschares  avec  des  cicatrices  oonaeco- 
tiyes. 

Dans  le  procede  I'aignille  negative  doit  Itre  cbangee  plus  soavent  de  jdaoe  qua 
Paiguille  positive,  sous  peine  de  voir  se  produire  une  eschare  quelquefois  asses  impor- 
tante  avec  suppuration  consecutive.  Les  courants  employes  doivent  etre  plus  inteases 
que  lorsque  Pon  emploie  Paiguille  positive  seule. 

*  Les  eschares  ne  peuvent  etre  evitees,  Pemploi  d'aiguUles  spedales  permettant  Pisole- 
ment  au  niveau  de  la  peau  ne  nous  a  jamais  donne  de  bons  resultats. 

Les  inconvenients  de  Pintroduction  des  deux  aiguilles  doivent  fiurs  raster  ce 
prouve  dans  la  plupart  des  cas  surtout  lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  tumours  siegeant  sur  la  fiMse, 
on  les  cicatrices  doivent  dtre  soignensement  evitees.  Nous  conservons  oependant  le 
prouve  dans  quelques  cas  exceptionnels  de  tumeurs  voluminaires,  ne  siegeant  pas  sur 
la  £EU>e,  loisque  nous  desirous  obtenir  une  destruction  lapide,  la  retniotion  produite 
k  la  chute  des  eschares  acoompagne  des  guerisons  sou  vent  rapdes. 

La  piqClre  au  moyen  de  Paiguille  positive  seule  nous  paratt  surtout  devoir  dtre 
recommandee.  Le  pdle  negatif  sons  forme  de  plaque  doit  dtre  place  auasi  pr^s  que 
possible  de  la  tumeur,  quelquefois  k  la  partie  superieure  du  bras. 

L'aiguille  doit  Itre  plongee  obUquement  k  la  peripheric  de  la  tumeur,  noos  reoom- 
mandons  de  placer  quatre  aiguilles  k  la  fois  reliees  par  de  courts  fils  au  fll  principal  de 
la  pile.  On  obtient  ainsi  une  action  simultanee  et  rapide  en  plusieuis  points  de  la 
tumeur.  Les  aiguilles  doivent  Itre  laissees  en  place  deux  k  quatre  minutes  et  r6i^pli- 
quees  ensuite  en  d'autres  points.  Le  oourant  employe  doit  dtre  de  12  ii  20  milliam- 
peres. 
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Lea  stances  qui  doiyent  dtre  de  dnq  k  six  minutes  peuvent  dire  rapprocb^es  et  Mtes 
tons  lea  hait  Joars. 

Le  temps  n^cessaire  k  la  garrison  Tarie  D^oessairement  snirant  l'6tendae  de  la 
tumenr,  dans  les  cas  oik  la  tamenr  arait  le  volume  d'on  petit  oenf^  qnatre  k  cinq  stances 
nous  ont  snffi  poor  obtenir  nne  garrison  parMte.  Une  k  deux  s^anoes  saffisent  poor 
les  petitB  nseyi-yascalaires. 

D^  la  premi^  stance,  sartont  si  Pen  emploi'e  qnatre  aigoilles  k  la  fois,  la  tnmenr 
l>lanchit,  dnrcit  tr^  notablement,  la  circulation  diminue,  et  ^  la  denxi^me  stance  les 
modifications  obtennes  sont  d6j^  tr^  importantes.  Dans  les  cas  de  tumeuis  cirsotdes, 
knsque  des  yaisseaux  volnmineux  s'obsenrent  k  la  p6riph6rie  de  la  tumeur^  Taignille 
doit  dtre  pkmg6e  obliqnement  dans  Taxe  des  yaisBeaux  et  laias^e  en  place  une  k  deux 
minutes. 

An  d6but  de  nos  recberches  nous  avions  presque  totgours  un  6coulement  sanguin  au 
moment  oii  nous  letirions  notre  aiguille.  Le  caillot  adb6rait,  en  effet,  k  I'aiguille  posi- 
tiTe,  une  partie  de  ce  caillot  d6plac6  et  arrach6  permettait  au  sang  de  la  tumeur  de 
s'tomler  par  la  figure  ext^rienre. 

Plus  tard  nous  avons  pu  6viter  d  coup  sdr  toute  b^morrbagie.  II  suffit,  en  effet, 
ayant  de  letirer  Paigmlle,  de  renveiser  le  oouiant  pendant  qnelques  secondes  et  de  la- 
menerkz^ro. 

L'aignflle  ne  doit  dtre  enlcT^e  que  lorsque  Ton  n'^prouve  plus  aucune  TMitanoe. 

La  peau  qui  recouvre  la  tumeur  conserve  son  apparence  k  pen  pr^  normale,  dans 
les  tumours  ^rectiles  de  la  &oe,  on  n'observe  jamais  de  cicatrices. 

La  douleur  not^  au  moment  du  passage  du  courant  est  supportable.  En  se  servant 
de  oourantB  mod^r^s  on  6vite  les  mouvements  des  oourants  traversant  une  partie  sacr6e 
du  corps,  n  &ut  6viter,  surtout  si  Pon  op^re  au  voisiuage  du  crftne,  de  d^passer  25  k 
30  milliamp^es. 

Avec  le  proc6d6  de  figure  avec  deux  aiguilles,  ces  duffires  peuvent  dtre  tr^  notable- 
ment  d^pass^ 

On  doit  dans  tons  les  cas  diminuer  progressivement  Pintensit^  du  courant  et  ^viter 
toute  seoouase. 

La  dur6e  des  stances  ne  doit  pas  d^passer  cinq  k  bnit  minutes. 

Nous  reoommandons  enfin  de  dteinfecter  avec  grand  soin  les  aiguilles,  avec  de  P6tber 
ou  par  le  flambage. 

Comme  condusimi  nons  diions : 

Vdectroly9e  est  la  mithode  de  choix  dans  le  traitemeiU  dea  twneurs  ^recHles,  EUe  r^ussii 
tomjcmny  Id  oil  d'atUres  mithodes  otU  Mum^, 

Qrdce  d  une  technique  op&cUoire  rigulih-e,  V^lectrolyae  met  d  Pabri  de  tout  aeeideni 
d*e9eharej  de  sttppurationy  de  cicatrice^  etc, 

EUepermet  d'agir  avec  surety  et  prSeigion.  La  mtmopuneture  ponHve  doit  ttre  employSe 
dame  la  grande  majcrilS  dee  cas. 
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NOTE  SUR  L'IMPALUDISME  CHEZ  LES  ENFANTS  AU  BRlSSIL. 

NOTE  ON  THE  MALARIA  OF  CHILDREN  IN  RRASIL. 

BEBCBEEUNQ  1)BER  DIE  MALARIA  BEI  KINDERN  IN  BRASILEEN. 

PAR  LE  DOCTEUR  MONOORVO. 
Professeur  de  clinique  des  maladies  de  renfimce  A  la  Policliniqae  de  Rio  de  Janeiit». 

Dans  le  tableau  pathologique  de  la  yille  de  Rio  de  Janeiro,  capitate  de  I' Empire 
dn  Br^sil,  Pone  des  affections  qui  dominent  d'one  fa9on  pins  aocns^e  et  qui  oontriboent 
de  beanconp  k  Paugmentation  de  la  mortality  k  de  ceitaines  ^poqnes  de  Tannine,  c'est 
sans  contrediie  I'infection  malariqae. 

Mon  observation  personnelle  iaite  snr  plnsieurs  millieis  d'enfants  de  oette  ville 
m'antorise  k  affirmer  que  ce  fl6au  s^vit  d'une  &9on  plus  aocus^e  tant  par  sa  fr^qnenoe 
que  par  sa  gravity  pendant  toutes  les  p^riodes  de  Penfance.  De  fait  la  malaria  atteint 
les  enfants  de  tons  les  &ges,  sa  gravity  6tant  k  la  raison  inveise  de  ceux-d.  Les  Doa- 
veau-n6s  sont  eux-mSme  les  yictimes  les  plus  communes  de  P infection,  car  chez  enx, 
bien  plus  souvent  qu'  k  toute  autre  6poque  de  la  vie,  la  malaria  se  cache  txha  aowrent 
sous  des  formes  bizarres  et  insidieuses  aux  yeux  de  Pobservateur  pen  experiments. 

D'une  fa9on  gSnSrale  toute  Elevation  de  la  chaleur  cutan6e  qui  ne  dSpaase  ga^re 
38°  on  38.5°,  reste  aisSment  inaper9ue  chez  les  petits  stgets  qui  sont  encore  emmail- 
lotSs  dans  des  langes.  Des  ]6gers  acc^  se  pr6sentent  et  se  succMent  parfois  plosieuTS 
jours  de  suite  sans  que  la  m^r^  ou  la  nourrice  s'en  rendent  oompte,  notamment  lorsqu* 
ils  survienent  dans  la  nuit,  ce  qui  est  tr^  frequent.  Bref  un  aoc^  grave  delate,  la 
chaleur  monte  k  39°,  40°  et  mgme  plus,  le  syst^me  nerveux  central  se  prend  et  le 
petit  malade  ne  rSsiste  gu^re  k  la  miyoritS  des  cas  k  Pexplosion  trte  bmyante  de  oette 
infection  qui  minait  en  cachette  sa  santS  depuis  un  temps  plus  ou  moina  long.  Oette 
mSprise  devie^t  fort  commune  dans  les  fiunilles  qui  ne  font  point  usage  du  thermom- 
^tre  aussitOt  que  quelque  alteration  de  la  santS  de  1' enfant  est  8oux>9onnee.  Rien  de 
plus  trompeur  que  le  cortege  des  symptdmes  ou  mieux  les  formes  que  iev§t  la  malaria 
chez  les  petits  enfanta  qui  n'ont  pas  encore  atteint  la  premiere  annSe.  Dans  un  grand 
nombre  de  cas  tout  se  borne  k  un  changement  de  caract^res  du  petit  patient  qui  pftlit, 
a  des  selles  grumeleuses  et  catarrhales  plus  ou  moins  frequentes,  perd  PappStit,  vomit 
souvent  le  lait,  mais  la  temperature  de  la  peau  semble  pormale  notamment  aux  parties 
ordinairement  examinees,  c'est  k  dire,  la  face  et  les  extremites.  BCais  si  on  iJkche  de 
prendre  k  plnsieurs  reprises  la  temperature  rectale,  on  la  trouve  augmentee  soit  dans  la 
joumee,  soit  dans  la  nuit.  Dans  le  premier  cas  cette  augmentation  de  la  chaleur  coin- 
cide d'habitude  avec  un  abattement  general  plus  ou  moins  accuse,  voire  mdme  dn 
Bommeil  anormal,  le  reftoidissement  (pas  constant  du  reste)  des  extremites  et  finit  trte 
souvent  par  Papparition  de  sueurs  k  la  tete,  an  cou,  jMirfois  au  tronc  et  bien  plus  rare* 
ment  generalisees.  C'est  Ik  le  tableau  symptomatologique  qui  precede  ordinairement 
de  quelques  jours  et  parfois  de  quelques  semaines  l^eclosion  d'un  acc^  pemideux  si  on 
ne  parvient  pas  k  temps  de  Pempdcher  en  soumettant  d^  le  debut  le  petit  malade  k 
P  usage  de  la  medication  spedfique,  c'est  k  dire,  la  quinine. 

Rien  de  plus  irregulier  que  le  type  de  la  fi^vre  x>alndeenne  chez  les  tout  petits  sigets ; 
les  types  classiques  ne  s'observent  que  rarement  chez  eux.  Ges  acc^  se  repetent  souvent 
plnsieurs  fois  dans  les  vingt-quatre  heures  et  ne  gardent  point  de  Puniformite  dans 
quelques  jours  consecutifs.  Aussi  lorsque  la  fi^vre  est  franchement  intermittente  il  est 
rare  qu'  on  observe  la  suite  classique  des  trois  etats,  de  fHsson,  chaleur  et  sueur. 

Un  des  elements  les  plus  utiles  dans  d'autre  pays  pour  lediagnostic  de  la  malaria  k 
toutes  les  periodes  de  la  vie,  Phypertrophie  de  la  rate,  s'observe  ici  bien  plus  rarement^ 
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Chez  lea  adnltes,  qne  celle  da  foie ;  chez  lea  tont  jennes  eniantB  an  contraire,  Taugmen- 
tation  da  foie  constitae  la  r^e,  notamment  dans  le  cas  d'infection  aiga'^.  Ceax  done 
qai  yeolent  se  baser  sar  ce  signe  poor  6tablir  chez  les  toat  jennes  sujets  le  diagnostic  de 
la  malaria  aign^,  tombent  piesqne  sonvent  en  enear  ne  la  reconnaiasant  point  et 
6xi»oeant  de  la  sorte  la  vie  de  lenrs  petits  malades. 

LoTsqne  TenflEmt  a  d6pas86  les  cinq  on  six  premiers  mois  les  m^res  an  temps  qne  les 
mMecins  pen  experiments  yenlent  sonvent  voir  dans  les  manifestations  sns-indiqn6es 
Texpression  d*nne  dentition  p^nible,  ce  qni  est  bienpea  acceptable  aigourd'hni,  alors 
que  la  piesqae  nuyorit^  des  dinicienS'  s^accorde  snr  Pexag^ration  da  rdle  qn'  on  avait 
fait  joaer  josqa'  ici  kcette  fonction  natnrelle  par  lappoit  anx  maladies  dn  premier  dge. 

Dans  d'antre  ciroonstances  la  malaria  s'accompagne  d'nne  inflammation  visc^rale 
laqnelle  masqne  tellement  son  engine  qa*elle  est  soavent  prise  "par  one  maladie  pnre- 
ment  locale  et  protopathiqne.  La  bronchite  aign^  on  snbaigaS,  la  broncho-pnenmonie, 
la  m^ningite,  Pent6rite  reoonnaissent  tr^  fr^qnemment  poor  canse  k  Rio  Pintoxication 
palad6enne.  Les  symptdmes  de  ces  phlegmasies  1^  s'imposent  fort  k  Pattention  dn  clin- 
icien  ponr  la  d^tonmer  de  lenr  nature  infectiense.  Cette  m^prise  entratnera  les  pins 
fftcheoses  cons^nences,  car  en  Pabsence  da  traitement  sp^ifiqae  il  est  rare  de  voir  one 
terminaison  heurense. 

Beaacoap  d'aatres  formes  penyent  dtre  encore  obsery^,  qnelqaes  anes  tellement 
bizarres  et  mdme  b^nignes  en  apparence,  qn'  one  tr^  grande  sagacity  devient  n^cessaire 
de  la  part  da  mMedn  ponr  les  rattacher  k  lenr  caase  vraie.  Sans  Pintenrention 
prompte  et  active  de  la  qainine  la  mort  pent  sarvenir  parfois  an  boat  d*an  jour  et  de 
qnelqaes  heares  m§me.  La  forme  syncopale,  celle  congestive  c6r6brale  on  pnlmonaire, 
celle  chol^riforme,  Palgide,  tela  sent  les  types  les  pins  commons  de  Pimpaladisme 
aiga  larv6. 

L'intoxication  malariqae  chroniqae  domine  plus  particali^rement  chez  les  sr^ets  qni 
ont  d^jk  d^paas^  la  denxi^me  ann^e.  Elle  compromet  fort  la  nutrition  et  P6volution 
de  Porganisme  de  Pen&nt  en  Pexposant  par  cette  d6ch6ance  physique  k  une  extreme 
i^ceptivite  morbide. 

Dans  ces  conditions  la  malaria  agit  d'nne  &9on  toute  particuli^re  sar  Pappareil 
digestif;  depuis  la  plus  16gfere  dyspepsie  jusqu*  aux  diarrh^es  les  plus  graves  et  les 
plus  r^Jfractaires  (s6reuses,  biUeuses  on  lient^riques)  on  pent  observer  toutes  les  nuances 
des  phlegmasies  gastro-intestinales  chioniques.  Parfois  celles-d  s'accompagnent  de 
l^rs  accS  f(§briles  survenus  k  des  intervalles  fort  variables. 

Dans  la  nujorit^  des  cas  les  diarrh^es  chroniques  encore  m@me  qu'  elles  soient  pr^- 
c^d^es  de  fi^vre  k  type  intermittent  on  remittent  n'engendrent  plus  k  la  suite  la  moindre 
Elevation  de  la  chaleur,  mais  elles  oflrent  sonvent  ceci  de  particulier :  qu'  elles 
suTviennent  k  an  certain  moment  du  jour  on  de  la  nuit  6tant  qnelquefois  pr6c6d6es  on 
suivies  d^^vacuations  tout  k  Mt  normales.  Ces  sortes  de  diarrh^es  maremmatiques 
suivent  d'ordinaire  une  marche  trS  lente  et  r6sistent  piosque  invariablement  k  toat 
autre  traitement  que  celui  par  les  sels  de  quinine. 

Dans  une  communication  faite  k  PAcad^mie  des  Sciences  de  Paris  en  1884  snr  la 

*  temperature  de  la  parol  abdominale  dans  les  cas  de  diarrh^e  chez  les  enfants,  je  fis  voir 

la  coincidence  et  la  correlation  qu'  il  y  avait  entre  la  marche  du  flux  et  la  chaleur  dn 

ventre,  celle-ci  montant  de  35®  k  37.5°  et  s'abaissant  parall^lement  avec  le  retour  des 

selles  k  ses  conditions  physiologiques. 

Bien  plus  communement  que  dans  les  cas  aigus  Pimpaludisme  k  marche  lente 
s^accompagne  de  la  congestion  dn  foie,  mais  il  n'est  pas  auasi  frequent  de  retrouver  la 
sclerose  hepatique  chez  les  jennes  sujets  infectes  que  chez  les  adultes  dans  des  pareilles 
ciroonstances.  Dans  les  endroits  marecagenx  pas  tr^  eioignes  de  Rio  od  la  malaria 
sevit  endemiquement,  le  sang  des  enfants  qui  y  restent  subit  bientdt  une  profonde  altera- 
tion, oonsistant  notamment  dans  la  destruction  des  hematics.     L'oed^me  partiel  ou 
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g6n6ral]fl6,  Picture,  la  pftlenr  extreme  de  la  peaa  et  des  muqneoaeB  aont  les 
qaences  de  rhydr^mie  et  de  Thypoglobalie.  Ges  eniants  pr^sentent  un  aspect  tx^ 
caract^ristiqne  de  la  dyatrophie  malarienne.  Chez  eux  il  est  d'aUleiuB  tr^  ocmuDim  de 
retronver  I'ectasie  gastrique  oons^catlve  k  nne  gastiopathie  dae  paifois  exdnsivemeDt 
k  oette  infection.  Ce  fait  que  j'ai  6t6  le  premier  k  signaler  en  1882,  k  6t6  laiigeiiient 
observe  par  moi  et  par  mes  ^l^ves. 

Une  droonstanoe  que  je  ne  ponrrai  manqner  de  signaler  par  rapport  k  rimpalndiBnm 
aiga  chez  les  enfants,  c'est  sa  fi:6qaente  coincidence  avec  les  fi^vres  exantMmatiqpea, 
de  iliEt9on  k  en  obscordr  la  marche  cydiqae.  Bans  d'antres  cas  la  fi^vre  paliutre  Mate 
pendant  la  p^ode  terminale  de  Pexanth^me  loi  prStant  en  apparenoe  nne  marche 
irr^^nli^re  et  inattendne ;  de  sorte  qn'  k  nne  fi^vre  Eruptive  b^nigne  et  k  marche  r^gn- 
li^re  dont  la  terminaison  favorable  est  jnstement  pr^vne,  snrvient  parfois  nne  nouTeUe 
et  brosqne  ascension  thermique  avec  d'antres  symptdmes  graves,  et  le  petit  malade 
sncoombe  sonyent  k  cette  rechnte  apparente,  qni  n'est  en  r6alit^  qn'nn  aoote  pemici- 
eux  greff6  snr  la  maladie  ant^rienre.  II  fant  gtre  pr6venn  centre  oette  possible  oolnd* 
dence  pour  sanvegarder  la  vie  de  ces  petits  malades  an  moyen  dn  traitement  qniniqoe 
employ^  k  temps.  Dans  le  traitement  de  Timpalndisme  chez  les  enfants,  Tagent  Tiai- 
ment  sp6cifiqne  est,  comme  ponr  celni  des  adultes,  la  quinine. 

Pour  ce  qui  oonoeme  les  fi^vres  malariques,  mon  guide  pour  le  dosage  de  cette 
substance  est  non  seulement  P&ge  de  Tenfant,  mais  surtout  Pintensit^  de  la  fi^Tre  on 
la  gravity  des  i^ymptdmes  qui  Paccompagnent.  Tout  d'abord  je  dois  signaler  que  les 
enfants  (an  Br6sil  du  moins)  pr^sentent  une  ixhs  grande  tolerance  pour  la  qninine, 
relatiyement  bien  plus  accus6e  que  chez  les  adultes ;  c'est  done  sans  raison  d'etre  la 
crainte  qu  'out  les  m6decins  pen  experiment's  en  pathologic  infimtile  d'administrer  k 
leurs  petits  malades  des  doses  quelque  pen  'levies.  C*est  ainsi  que  je  ne  reste  presqne 
jamais  an  deqk  de  25  centigrammes  par  jour  dans  les  cas  les  plus  btoins,  et  je  nxmte 
k  plnsieurs  grammes  dans  les  cas  graves,  sans  m'inqni'ter  beaucoup  de  I'&ge  de  mon 
petit  patient.  Quand  le  cas  est  pressant  par  sa  gravity  actuelle  on  attendne,  je 
m'adresse  presque  invariablement  k  la  m'thode  hypodermiqne  pour  Padministration 
du  sel  de  quinine,  car  il  ne  &ut  compter  que  trop  rarement  dans  ces  conditions  snr  la 
tolerance  gastrique  et  encore  moins  snr  celle  de  Pintestin.  Je  dois  %jouter  que  les 
ii^jections  iaites  profond'ment  et  avec  tout  le  soin  antiseptique  n'engendrent  preeque 
jamais  le  moindre  accident.  J'en  ai  fait  dnq  mille  environ  et  c'est  k  peine  si  dans 
quelques  cas  aasez  pen  nombreux,  de  petits  abc^  se  sent  8uco6d6 ;  mdme  dans  ces  cm 
le  traitement  a  r^ussL 

Parmi  lee  sels  de  quinine  j'emploie  de  preference  le  chlorhydrate,  tant  par  sa  soln- 
bilite  que  par  sa  plus  grande  proportion  d'alcalolde. 

Dans  les  cas  d'hyperthermie  je  m'adreaae  k  Pemploi  simultone  de  Pantipyrine  dont 
j'ai  constate  les  efets  remaiquables  sui  plus  de  200  enfants  avec  la  plus  par&ite 
tolerance. 

Dans  les  cas  d'impaludisme  chronique  je  reoours  aussi  k  Pemploi  de  Paisenic,  anqnel 
je  m'adresse  egalement  comme  le  complement  du  traitement  quinique  de  Pintoxicatiaii 
aigu^.  Enfin,  mon  observation  personnelle  m'engage  k  voir  dans  Paraenic  un  trto  bon 
moyen  prophylactique  centre  Pempoisonnement  malarien. 
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SCARLATINAL  NEPHKITIS. 

NEPHRITB  SCARLATINB. 
DIE  SCHARLACHNEPHRITia 

BY  HENRY  A8HBY,  M.D.,  M.RC.P., 

Phyaleiftii  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Manchester,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children,  Owens 

College. 

There  la  no  disease  which  presents  so  many  complications  and  seqnel»  as  does  scarlet 
fever,  and  no  one  of  these  is  of  greater  interest  and  importance  than  the  alhominnria 
which  BO  freqnentl J  attends  its  febrile  stage  or  foUows  on  during  the  weeks  of  conva- 
lescence, when  the  fever  itself  has  spent  its  force.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject^ and  many  observations  have  been  made,  both  in  the  wards  and  the  dead-honse, 
which  have  helped  to  elnddate  it,  but  notwithstanding  this,  it  appears  to  me  that  most 
of  the  recent  writers  have  ignored  some  of  the  principal  points  and  conftised  together 
forms  of  the  disease  which  are  essentially  distinct.  Some  confosion  has  also  apparently 
arisen  by  keeping  the  clinical  and  pathological  observations  too  much  apart,  the  work 
in  the  laboratory  being  done  in  ignorance  of  the  symptoms  presented  during  life. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  attempt  to  present  to  the  International  Congress 
an  exhaustive  paper  on  scarlatinal  albuminuria  which  shall  include  an  account  of  the 
work  done  by  all  observers  who  have  made  the  subject  their  study.  All  I  hope  to  do 
is  to  present  as  concisely  as  I  can  an  account  of  my  own  observations;  in  short,  a  picture 
of  scarlatinal  nephritis  as  I  have  seen  it,  both  in  the  wards  and  in  the  post-mortem  room. 
That  it  must  be  short  and  condse,  must  be  my  excuse  for  numy  errors  of  omission  and 
for  much  being  omitted  which  I  would  gladly  have  found  a  place  for.  My  own  expe- 
rience has  been  gained  in  the  fever  ward  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Pendlebury, 
Manchester,  where,  during  the  past  eight  years,  upwards  of  1500  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
have  been  under  my  care. 

Following  Friedlander,  we  may  divide  the  subject  into  three  divisions,  in  the  follow- 
ing way: — 

1.  The  "initial  albuminuria,''  which  is  frequently  present  during  the  first  few 
days  when  the  fever  is  high,  and  which,  in  uncomplicated  cases,  disappears  as  the  fever 
subsides. 

2.  The  albuminuria  which  is  often  present  during  the  second  and  third  weeks 
(though  it  may  have  existed  from  the  first),  in  those  cases  where  the  fever  is  maintained 
in  consequence  of  the  foul  state  of  the  fiiuces  and  the  presence  of  glandular  inflamma- 
tion. In  these  cases  the  albumen  in  the  urine  is  associated  with  changes  in  the  kidneys 
of  a  septic  character. 

3.  The  albumen  which  comes  on  during  convalescence— usually  after  an  interval  of 
apyrexia — though  it  may  supervene  in  cases  where  the  fever  has  been  maintained  in 
consequence  of  various  complications.  The  usual  time  is  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
twenty-fourth  day;  in  its  typical  form  it  is  accompanied  by  oBdema^  with  blood  casts 
and  epithelial  debris  in  the  urine. 

(1)  Oonceming  the  initial  albuminuria  there  is  but  little  to  l^  said;  albumen  is 
absent  in  the  urine  of  mild  cases  with  but  slight  or  transient  fever,  and  often  present 
in  traces  or  moderate  quantities  in  the  deeply  colored,  highly  concentrated  urine  of 
those  cases  where  the  fever  (103^-105°)  runs  high.  'It  is,  however,  absent  in  some 
rapidly  fotal  cases,  just  as  it  is  absent  in  some  malignant  cases  of  diphtheria.  I  have 
never  seen  blood  in  sufficient  quantities  to  give  the  urine  a  red  or  smoky  appearance  in 
the  early  stages.  This  *  Afebrile  albumen"  is  present  in  lyphoid  fever,  pneumonia, 
erysipelas,  as  well  as  in  the  early  stages  of  scarlet  fever,  and  is  probably  due  to  the 
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same  cause  in  all  these  instances,  whether  to  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  epithelium, 
consequent  on  the  fehrile  state,  or  in  some  changed  pressure  in  the  capillaries.  An 
examination  of  the  kidneys  in  &Aal  cases  of  scarlet  fever  during  the  first  few  days  or 
week  does  not  show,  according  to  my  experience,  any  gross  changes.  The  cortex  aod 
surface  of  the  kidneys  are  pale,  resemhling  in  this  respect  the  pallid  appearance  of  the 
liver  and  heart  muscle,  due  to  the  cloudy  condition  of  the  epithelial  ceUs,  which  appear, 
under  a  high  power,  to  he  more  granular  than  usual.  The  microscope  also  shows  con- 
gested capillary  vessels,  coagulated  alhumen  in  the  tuhules,  a  slight  extravasation  of 
leucoc3rtes  here  and  there  around  the  capillary  veins,  and  an  increase  of  the  nuclear  ele- 
ments in  the  glomeruli  and  capillaries. 

2.  During  the  second  and  third  weeks,  in  those  cases  where  there  are  sloughy  throata, 
cellulitis  and  adenitis,  alhumen  is  mostly  present  in  the  urine  in  variable  qoantitieai, 
though  often  there  is  not  more  than  a  distinct  trace  present  and  never  in  quantities 
approaching  to  what  is  sometimes  seen  in  post-scarlatinal  nephritis.  I  have  not  aeea 
blood  present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  tinge  the  urine,  but  that  blood  is  not  infre- 
quently present  is  shown  by  the  careful  testings  of  Stevenson  Thomson,  and  the  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  kidneys  in  &tal  cases  shows  that  minute  hemorrhages  take 
place  into  the  tubules.  Epithelium,  fibrinous  or  blood  casts  are  not,  or  only  exoeptaon- 
ally,  present  in  such  cases.  CEdema  or  puffiness  about  the  €ace  is  likewise  absent,  unlesa 
the  post-scarlatinal  variety  to  be  described  shortly  supervenes.  The  post-^noftem 
changes  found  in  the  kidneys  in  these  cases  varies  considerably,  being  least  marked  in 
those  dying  early  in  the  disease,  and  best  marked  in  those  who  have  died  toward  the 
end  of  the  third  week,  where  the  fever  has.  been  high,  the  fauces  sloughing,  and  there 
has  been  much  suppuration  and  inflammation  of  the  glands  and  the  tissues  around.  In 
the  former  case  the  kidneys  do  not  appear  much  changed  to  the  naked  eye,  except 
some  pallor  and  injection  of  the  vessels,  and  the  microscopical  changes  found  are  those 
already  mentioned,  namely,  effusion  of  leucocytes  around  the  capillary  vessels  and  glo- 
meruli, some  exudation  of  albuminous  matters  into  the  capsular  space,  cloudy  swelling 
of  the  epithelium  and  increased  nuclei  in  and  around  the  glomeruli.  In  the  latter  case 
the  changes  are  often  very  striking.  The  kidneys  are  enlarged;  thus  in  a  girl  of  2} 
years,  who  died  on  the  twentieth  day,  they  weighed  14  ounces  (heart,  3}  ounces;  spleen, 
8^  ounces) ;  in  aboy  of  5}  years,  9|  ounces;  in  another  of  3  yeara,  8}  ounces.  They  are  limp 
and  flabby,  pale  or  of  a  cream  color,  the  surface  is  mottled  with  minute  hemorrhages  and 
ii^jected  capillary  vessels.  On  section  the  cortex  is  increased  in  width  and  of  the  same 
mottled  api)earance  as  the  surface;  the  pyramids  show  marked  injection  of  their  vessels. 
In  some  cases  minute  abscesses  or  cheesy  spots  are  seen  at  the  base  of  the  pyramids  and 
extending  along  the  interlobular  vessels  into  the  cortex.  These  abscesses  vary  in  size 
from  a  pin's  head  to  a  split  pea.  On  examining  sections  microscopically  under  a  low 
power,  the  most  striking  features  are  the  masses  of  leucocytes  which  surround  an  inter- 
lobular vein  or  artery  and  the  glomeruli  supplied  by  it  Sometimes  whole  tracts  of 
kidney  are  infiltrated  with  leucocytes,  and  the  glomeruli  which  are  surrounded  have 
undergone  hyaline  degeneration.  The  capillaries  are  often  dilated,  tortuous  and  gorged 
with  blood;  small  hemorrhages  have  taken  place  between  and  into  the  tubes;  oflen  there 
are  some  leucocytes  and  amorphous-looking  matter  in  the  capsular  space  around  the 
glomeruli.  The  epithelium  is  notably  changed,  being  coarsely  granular.  In  a  few 
cases  microoocci-laden  emboli  are  present  in  the  vasa  recta  or  capillary  vessels.  All  these 
changes  are  undoubtedly  septic  in  character,  being  the  result  of  the  inflammatory 
lesions  taking  place  about  the  throat,  septic  materials  being  transferred  f¥om  the  pri- 
mary source,  by  means  of  the  circulation,  to  the  kidneys.  The  inflammation  starts  from 
a  number  of  foci,  and  is  not  a  general  inflammation,  as  is  the  post-scarlatinal  variety;  as 
a  consequence,  the  kidneys  rarely  become  choked  Itnd  entirely  obstructed,  and,  more- 
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OTer,  death  usually  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  general  septicsemic  state,  perhaps 
independently  of  or  only  assisted  by  the  kidney  lesion. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  albnmen  in  the  urine  during  life  being  usually  mod- 
erate in  quantity  and  unaccompanied  by  blood  to  any  extent,  casts  or  epithelium.  Are 
there  ever  any  definite  and  distinctive  symptoms  of  kidney  disease  apart  from  the  pres- 
ence of  albumen  ?  In  connection  with  the  urine,  it  must  be  said  that  children  so  suffer- 
ing are  acutely  ill,  and,  especially  in  the  younger  ones,  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
quantities  passed ;  often  the  whole  of  the  urine  is  passed  in  bed  and  cannot  be  saved  for 
examination. 

It  is  well  in  all  cases  where  septic  kidneys  are  suspected  to  test  the  urine  daily  for 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  by  means  of  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  a  solution  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  for  blood  may  be  present  in  quantities  too  small  to  be  detected 
by  the  eye,  and  if  present,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  a  septic  nephritis  exists. 

While  death  in  the  nugority  of  such  cases  appears  to  be  due  less  directly  to  the  kid- 
ney lesion  than  to  the  general  state  of  septiceemia,  the  kidney  lesion  being  part  only  of 
a  general  septicemic  state,  yet  in  exceptional  cases  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  kid- 
neys may  be  present,  to  be  followed  by  complete  suppression  of  urine  and  death  from 
a  choked  kidney.  In  a  few  cases  I  have  known  the  temperature  to  be  maintained  dur- 
ing the  second  week,  in  consequence  of  excessive  glandular  inflammation,  but  the  tem- 
perature has  continued  elevated  after  the  subsidence  or  improvement  of  the  lesions 
about  the  neck,  without  any  local  cause  being  discovered.  The  &uce8,  the  cervical 
glands,  the  middle  ear,  the  lungs  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  the  cause  of  the  fever, 
and  the  event  may  prove  that  a  septic  inflammatory  condition  is  in  progress  in  the 
kidneys  and  leads  to  a  fatal  result.  In  such  cases  I  have  not^  excessive  quantities 
of  urine  passed,  40-90  ounces,  of  low  specific  gravity  1004-1008,  and  containing  small 
quantities  of  albumen,  but  no  deposits  of  either  coloring  matter  of  blood  or  casts,  to  be 
followed  suddenly,  at  the  end  of  the  third  week,  by  almost  complete  suppression  of  urine, 
death  following  in  a  few  days,  with  uremic  phenomena.  Dr.  Dreschfeld  tells  me  his 
experience  has  been  somewhat  similar. 

Case  i. — In  one  of  my  cases  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  which  died  on  the 
twenty-first  day,  the  death  was  immediately  brought  about  by  suppression  of  urine, 
though  the  sloughy  condition  of  the  throat  and  septic  pneumonia  present  made  it  clear 
that  life  would  not  have  been  long  prolonged  in  any  case.  The  kidneys  were  enlarged, 
pale  and  flabby,  whole  tracts  of  the  kidney  were  infiltrated  with  leucocytes,  and  minute 
hemorrhages  had  taken  place,  both  inter-  and  intra-tubular,  apparently  eflectually  chok- 
ing the  kidney  and  preventing  its  normal  function. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  however,  septic  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  gives  no 
symptoms  which  can  be  difierentiated  from  those  of  the  general  septic  infection.  There 
is  no  general  inflammatory  congestion,  but  rather  numerous  points  of  inflammation, 
sufficient  fairly  normal  kidney  structure  being  left  to  carry  on  the  functions,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  no  general  oedema,  diminished  urine  or  uremic  symptoms.  It  is 
only  when  the  inflammatory  lesions  are  more  than  usually  extensive,  or  some  sudden 
hemorrhage  takes  place,  that  suppression  of  urine  arises. 

3.  PoslrScarlaiinal  Nephritis.— It  is  the  nephritis  which  occurs  during  convalescence 
which  is  best  known,  and  surpasses  all  the  forms  in  interest  and  importance.  Septic 
nephritis  accompanies  and  is  practically  lost  in  a  general  septiceemia;  post-scarlatinal 
nephritis  either  supervenes  in  an  apparently  healthy  individual,  or  sets  in  as  the  last  and 
&tal  complication  in  a  patient  who  has  had  a  severe  attack,  and  is  apparently  just  over 
the  worst  This  form  of  nephritis  has  been  described  as  ^  *  tubal, "  ^  ^  acute  desquamative, ' ' 
or  **  catarrhal  nephritis,''  but  the  term  post-scarlatinal  sufficiently  identifies  it  without 
committing  to  any  notion  as  to  its  pathology.  The  term  *'  desquamative ''  is  especially 
bad,  inasmuch  as  the  shedding  of  the  epithelium  is  a  purely  mechanical  act,  the  result 
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of  the  fibrinoas  cylinders  being  forced  along  the  taboles  by  the  force  of  the  mine 
behind.  The  albuminoria  nsoally  comes  on  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twenty-filxth 
day,  ue, ,  daring  the  third  or  fourth  weeks,  or  at  least  appears  in  larger  amoimtB  than 
before,  as  albumen  is  'frequently  present,  as  already  considered,  during  the  ftist  and 
second  weeks,  and  the  postnacarlatinal  variety  is  apt  to  supervene  in  cases  of  a  mild  septic 
character,  which  are  on  their  way  to  recovery.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
during  the  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  even  in  mild  cases,  the  kidneys  undergo  irritation  in 
separating  the  poison  from  the  blood,  and  are  left,  like  the  lungs  after  meaides,  in  a  condi- 
tion in  which  they  readily  take  on  inflammation  of  a  fibrinous  or  croupous  type.  In  both 
cases  the  pneumonia  or  nephritis  may  follow  mild  attacks,  but  the  experience  of  hospital 
practice  shows  that  where  reasonable  care  is  taken,  the  mild  cases  n^ely  soflfbr  from 
nephritis,  at  least  in  its  severer  forms;  the  worst  and  most  fatal  cases  are  those  where 
the  nephritis  supervenes  on  a  severe  and  prolonged  attack  of  the  primary  fever,  where 
there  has  been  much  exudation  about  the  fauces  and  glandular  inflammatkm.  The 
severity  of  the  attacks  vary  immensely ;  sometimes  they  are  so  mild  that  they  might 
easily  escape  the  attention  of  a  casual  observer.  A  slight  puffiness  of  the  &ce  and  a 
small  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  urine  may  be  all  there  is  to  notice,  both  disai^iearing 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attack  may  be  sodden — 
an  acute  inflammatory  congestion  taking  place,  to  be  quickly  followed  by  umnic  symp- 
toms. In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  two  earliest  and  most  characteristic  symptoms  are 
puffiness  of  the  fiice,  and  a  diminished  quantity  of  urine;  these  may  be  present  he^n 
any  albumen  can  be  detected  in  the  urine.  I  have  often  noticed,  in  passing  round  the 
wards,  a  slight  pallor  or  puffiness  of  the  fiuse  in  children  who  had  no  albumen,  but  in 
whom  albumen  appeared  in  a  few  days.  The  gradually  diminishing  amount  of  uiine 
passed  has  fluently  called  my  attention  to  a  case  of  commencing  nephritis.  An 
evening  rise  in  the  temperature  is  often  present,  to  become  normal  again  in  the  morning; 
a  rise  in  the  temperature  is  frequently  followed  by  the  passage  of  bloody  urine,  as  if  a 
temporary  congestion  of  the  kidneys  had  taken  place,  which  was  relieved  by  the  transu- 
dation of  blood  into  the  urine;  the  following  evening,  perhaps,  a  repetition  takes  place, 
the  blood  disappearing  or  is  in  diminished  quantity  during  the  period  in  which  the  tem- 
perature is  normaL  The  temperature  becomes  sub-normal  in  ursemia.  The  amount  of 
albumen  present  varies  considerably;  there  may  be  none,  or  the  urine  may  set  solid  on 
boiling;  the  specific  gravity  is  apt  to  vary  also;  it  is  mostly  from  101(^-1020.  Nephritic 
urine  on  standing  usually  deposits  a  precipitate  which  resembles  the  flocculent  deposit 
of  beef  tea,  and  which  consists  of  epithelial  debris,  blood  corpuscles,  and  fibrinous  casts 
of  the  tubes.  The  urine  diminishes  still  more,  perhaps  only  a  few  drops  to  a  few  ounces 
being  passed;  oedema  of  the  &ce  and  extremities,  vomiting  and  other  uroemic  symptoms 
follow,  when  suddenly  a  crisis  like  that  of  pneumonia  takes  place;  large  quantiUes  of 
smoky  urine  (2000  to  4000  cc.)  of  low  specific  gravity  are  passed,  the  oedema  quickly 
disappears  and  the  patient  is  convalescent  again. 

The  following  case  illustrates  such  attacks: — 

Case  u.-^Scarlet  Fever,  NephriUs  Ursemia.^B.  92,  Frank  B.,  aged  eight  years.  First 
day,  sore  throat;  second  day,  rash;  admitted  August  1st,  1882.  Third  day  of  illness, 
pulse  120;  temperature  102^-104^;  moderate  rash;  tonsils  congested  and  covered  with 
secretion;  rash  disappeared  seventh  day;  temperature  remained  100^-101^  till  sixteenth 
day,  rose  to  102.8^,  and  the  urine  became  dark  brown  with  much  deposit,  and  contained 
blood  corpuscles  and  fragmeots  of  epithelial  casts;  passed  250  cc.,  averaged  800  cc.  pre- 
vious week.  Seventeenth  day,  pulse  80 ;  temperature  99^-102^;  urine  350  cc. ;  spe- 
cific gravity  1015;  dark  brown;  about  one-third  albumen;  many  casts;  vomited  three 
times;  pulv.  jalap®  co.  mist,  pot  citr.  Eighteenth  day,  temperature  98*^-100^;  urine 
100  cc;  ext.  jaborandi  liq.,  n^  xx,  and  packs  at  110^  repeated  several  times;  pulv. 
fol.  jaborandi,  gr.  v.  st ;  moderate  perspiration.    Nineteenth  day,  pulse  68;  temperature 
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98^-09^;  urine  175  oc.;  amoky,  with  dark-brown  floccnli;  specific  graTity  1015;  one- 
third  albnmen;  two  packs  at  HOP,  pieeeded  hj  pnlv.  fi>l.  jaborandi,  gr.  z.;  &ir  per- 
spiration. Twentieth  day,  300  cc  of  nrine;  specific  gravity  1013;  one-third  albumen; 
jaboiandi  and  packs.  Twenty-first  day,  mnch  headache;  sweated  proftisely  after 
jaborandi;  passed  450  cc ;  specific  gravity  1010,  and  one-foorth  albumen;  systolic  bruit 
at  apex.  Twenty-second  day,  temperature  98^-102^;  much  headache;  no  sleep; 
^vomited;  urine  750  cc ;  specific  gravity  1008.  Twenty-third  day,  ur»mic  convulsions; 
.  muscular  twitchings;  foaming  at  mouth;  convulsions  arrested  by  chloroform.  Twenty- 
fourth  day,  urine  250  cc ;  specific  gravity  1012;  still  smoky,  but  less  blood;  no  return 
oi  convulsions.  Twenty-fifth  day,  urine  160  cc  Twenty-sixth  day,  urine  1000  cc.; 
after  this  date  gradually  improved,  passing  1000-2000  cc.  daily  for  next  week  or  two. 
Discharged  fifty-seventh  day,  with  trace  of  albnmen;  a  month  or  two  after  his  urine 
was  free.    (Has  remained  quite  well  since  August,  1887.) 

Occasionally  such  attacks  are  £»tal  in  the  early  stages,  being  very  acute  from  the  first 
in  the  following  case: — 

Case  m.—SearUUinal  Nq>kriti$,—B.  192,  Mary  Ann  N.,  aged  nine  and  a  half  years; 
fiither  died  of  phthisis,  a  sister  of  scarlet  fever;  always  a  delicate  child;  flist  com- 
jdained  of  sore  throat  a  fortnight  ago;  rash  appealed  soon  after.  Admitted  November 
3d,  1884.  November  4th,  general  oedema;  face  ansemic  and  pufiy;  pulse  60;  tempera- 
ture 99^;  cardiac  sounds  normal,  except  second  accentuated,  apex  beat  normal;  no  des- 
quamation; urine  passed  700  cc  during  night,  specific  gravity  1014,  clear,  not  smoky, 
no  deposit,  much  albumen,  one-third.  November  5th,  pulse  84,  temperature  98^;  face 
pnf^;  urine  750  cc,  no  blood  or  deposit,  less  albumen,  one-sixth.  November  7th,  tem- 
perature rose  suddenly,  pulse  136;  temperature  104.6**;  is  tossing  about  and  slightly 
delirious;  pulse  high  tension;  nrine  1400  oc  passed;  fireqnent  micturition;  urine 
opaque,  dark,  with  mnch  deposit;  albumen  about  one-third;  vapor  bath;  cupping  to 
loins;  vin.  ant.  m.  v.  t.  d.  s.  November  8th,  pulse  132;  temperature  103°'105^;  much 
oedema  of  face;  semi-delirious,  muttering  to  herself;  tongue  coated  and  dry;  constantly 
vomiting;  nrine  specific  gravity  1012,  dark  red,  opaque,  much  deposit;  200  cc.  only; 
about  half  albumen;  pilocarpine  nitr.  gr.  one-eighth  and  packed;  tr.  digitalis  and 
ammonia.  November  9th,  pulse  140;  temperature  105^-105.6^.  Is  drowsy  and  dull; 
firequent  vomiting;  heart's  impulse  diffused;  no  crepitation  in  lungs,  but  respiration  is 
slightly  impaired  at  both  bases,  and  vesicular  murmur  is  weak.  Not  possible  to  save 
urine  from  fieces ;  apparently  very  little  passed.  Some  diarrhoea,  bowels  acted  five  to 
eight  times  daily  for  last  three  days,  without  medicine.    Died  early  November  10th. 

Fo&t-wuniem. — Only  possible  to  ptocure  one  kidney,  weight  4  oz.  Sur£EM;e  dark 
red;  vessels  intensely  injected;  capsule  stripe.  On  section  much  blood  exudes;  cortex 
dark  red;  Malpighian  bodies  injected;  pyramids  chocolate  color.  The  whole  organ  is 
in  a  state  of  acute^congestion. 

Mlienmcapical  examination  shows  the  kidney  to  be  in  a  state  of  acute  infiammation. 
There  has  been  a  transudation  of  leucocytes  from  the  vessels  and  glomeruli;  and  whole 
tracts  of  the  kidney,  especially  near  the  capsule,  are  occupied  by  leucocytes;  while  the 
contorted  tabes  are  distended  with  blood.    No  micrococci  were  discovered. 

In  the  two  foregoing  cases  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  there  was  an  acute  in- 
flammatoiy  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  of  the  type  of  a  croupous  pneumonia  ;  in  the  one 
case  the  engorged  vessels  are  relieved  by  the  exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis  into  the 
air  vesicles  of  the  lungs,  in  the  other  case  into  the  tubules  of  the  kidneys.  The  plugs 
of  fibrine  which  are  thus  formed  in  the  tubes,  are  forced  down  by  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid  behind  them,  stripping  off  the  epithelium,  and  thus  damaging  the  secreting  pow- 
ers of  the  kidney.  Death  rarely  takes  place  in  this  stage,  inasmuch  as  sufficient  urine 
is  secreted,  and  the  fibrinous  plugs  expelled  in  sufficient  numbers  to  relieve  the  blocked- 
np  tubes.    It  is  only  in  extreme  cases,  like  the  one  just  referred  to,  where  the  kidneys 
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are  acutely  engorged  and  appear  to  secrete  blood  instead  of  urine  for  the  time  being, 
that  death  ensues  from  the  completely  choked  condition  of  the  organs.  In  other  cases, 
instead  of  the  congestion  being  relieved  and  recovery  taking  place,  as  in  the  first  csae 
related,  secondary  changes  take  place  in  the  kidneys,  which  gradually  interfere  more 
and  more  with  the  secreting  powers  of  the  kidneys,  and  death  results  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  consequence  of  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  the  waste  products  which  it  is  the 
office  of  the  renal  organs  to  separate.  These  changes  are  the  result  of  the  chronic  con- 
gestion of  the  kidneys.     These  consist  in — 

1.  Periglomerular  nephritis.  This  consists  in  a  hyperplasia  of  the  endothelium 
lining  Bowman's  capsule ;  the  cells  accumulate  and  occupy  the  space  between  the 
glomerulus  and  capsule.  They  gradually  become  converted  into  fibroid  tissue  and 
compress  and  obliterate  the  glomerulL 

2.  Glomerular  changes.  In  most  cases  the  glomeruli  appear  enlarged,  and  their 
nuclei  increased  ;  the  capillary  loops  often  contain  fibrinous  plugs  (thrombi).  It  is 
difficult  to  satisfy  one's  self  whether  the  nuclear  increase  takes  place  in  the  nuclei  of  the 
cells  lining  the  capillaries  (FriedliUider),  or  in  the  nuclei  which  are  outside  the  cainl- 
laries.  These  glomerular  changes  lead  to  still  further  obstruction  of  the  blood  current, 
and,  consequently,  lessen  the  secretion  of  urine.  The  epithelium  degenerates,  becom- 
ing granular ;  the  tubules  in  places  become  enormously  dilated,  in  oonsequenve  of 
being  plugged  by  casts. 

These  changes  are  usually  found  in  cases  dying  during  the  fourth  or  fifth  week,  or 
later,  after  the  nephritis  has  lasted  ten  or*  fourteen  days  or  more.  Such  kidneys  are 
enlarged,  oedematous;  the  cortex  pale  and  mottled,  with  ii^jected  vessels ;  the  Malpi- 
ghian  bodies  are  enlarged,  pale,  and,  with  a  lens,  may  be  seen  to  be  of  irregular  out- 
line. Death  may  be  brought  about  either  from  uraemia  or  quite  as  often  fiom  cardiac 
dilatation  and  failure,  pericarditis,  pleuro-pneumonia  or  peritonitis. 

The  following  cases  are  illustrations  of  these  lesions : — 

Case  rv. — ScarkUtnal  Nephritis. — B.  72,  Thomas  R.,  aged  five  years  ;  fiEtther  strong ; 
mother  dead.  Always  good  health  till  present  illness  ;  April  2dth,  vomited  and  com- 
plained of  his  throat,  and  was  feverish  ;  rash  next  day.  Admitted  April  30th.  He  is 
a  well-nourished  boy.  Third  day  of  illness  pulse  120 ;  temperature  101.2^  ;  remains 
of  rash  on  thighs ;  tonsils  enlarged  and  red,  with  some  yellow  spots  of  secretion  on 
them  ;  urine,  no  albumen.  Sixth  day  pulse  120 ;  temperature  101°;  remains  of  rash. 
Eighth  day,  pulse  144  ;  temperature  102° ;  rash  gone,  throat  improved.  Eleventh 
day,  pulse  120  ;  temperature  102°;  uiine  770  oc.,  no  albumen.  Sixteenth  day, 
temperature  normal  for  first  time  since  admission ;  there  has  been  some  bronchial 
catarrh.  Nineteenth  day,  temperature  has  touched  normal  for  last  two  or  three  days  ; 
discharge  from  right  ear  ;  urine,  yesterday,  550  cc,  acid,  clear,  no  albumen  ;  specific 
gravity  1010.  Twenty-second  day,  urine  contains  blood  and  much  albumen,  acid, 
550  cc.  Twenty-fifth  day,  urine  still  much  blood,  300-500  cc.  in  last  day  or  two  ;  sick 
and  drowsy.  Twenty-seventh  day,  is  very  sick  ;  temperature,  intermittent  for  last 
two  days;  400  cc.  Twenty-ninth  day,  vomits  everything,  urine  has  passed  780  oc.,  hoi 
packs,  and  potassium  citrate  and  digitalis.  Thirtieth  day,  still  vomits;  pulse  84  ;  tem- 
perature keeps  sub-normal ;  passed  a  little  urine  into  bed  ;  pilocarpine  nitrate  ;  much 
perspiration  ;  is  much  wasted  ;  tongue  dry  and  coated.  Thirty-second  day,  drowsy ; 
temperature  sub-normal;  pilocarpine  and  hot  packs;  no  urine  for  last  forty-eight  hours; 
some  diarrhcea.  Thirty-fifth  day,  only  25  cc  in  last  three  days  ;  lies  quite  quiet; 
pupils  contracted ;  much  subsultus  ;  no  oedema ;  bleeds  fipom  nose  ;  unoonsdoos  ;  some 
diarrhcBa  ;  no  convulsions ;  death. 

Poid-mortem. — Much  emaciation  ;  slight  rigor  mortis  in  legs.  Lungs :  puruleot 
mucus  in  bronchi  ;  lungs  gorged  ;  some  minute  hemorrhages  on  surface  and  in  section. 
Heart :  pericardium  adherent  but  separable ;  muscle  fiabby;  right  ventricle  dilated ; 
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right  Tcntricle  wall  thickened,  cavity  dilated.  No  Talyalar  lesions.  Liyer  22  ounces, 
pale  and  fatty.  Spleen  2  ounces.  Kidneys  7  ounces,  slightly  enlarged  ;  surface  pale 
and  mottled ;  cortex  not  increased ;  Malpighian  bodies  are  pale,  enlarged,  and  stand 
out  like  grains  of  sand  ;  pyramids  normal. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  no  normal  glomeruli  ;  all  are  seen  in  different  stages 
of  periglomerular  nephritis.  The  glomeruli  are  surrounded  by  a  fibro-oellular  growth, 
which  compresses,  and  in  some  instances  has  destroyed  the  capillary  loops ;  the  capsule 
is  surrounded  by  a  collection  of  leucocytes.  The  convoluted  tubules  are  dilated  and 
filled  in  many  places  with  blood  corpuscles.  The  straight  tubes  contain  many  blood 
casts. 

Case  v. — Scarlatinal  Nephritis.— B.  7,  Richard  R.,  aged  six  years.  Has  always  been 
a  healthy  boy.  Two  weeks  ago  he  vomited  and  was  ill;  no  definite  history  of  a  rash; 
three  days  ago  it  was  noted  that  he  was  desquamating,  and  two  days  ago  his  &yce 
swelled.  Admitted  January  15th.  Face  much  swollen;  eyes  nearly  closed;  discharge 
from  left  ear;  cervical  glands  swollen;  desquamating  about  feet,  Pulse  80,  tempera- 
ture 101.4°.  Lung  sounds  normal;  urine  smoky;  much  brovni  deposit;  about  two- 
thirds  albumen,  blood  cells  and  casts.  January  16th,  pulse  92,  temperature  101°;  has 
passed  60  cc.  of  urine,  half  albumen;  is  drowsy;  *' packs''  and  injected  pilocarpine 
one-sixth  gr.  January  17th,  pulse  116,  temperature  101.6°;  still  drowsy;  much  jsweat- 
ing;  only  passed  11  cc.  of  urine.  18th,  pulse  88;  drowsy,  vomited  three  times;  *'  packs  " 
andjaborandi;  much  albumen.  19th,  pulse  72,  temperature  sub-normal;  vomited  five 
times;  tongue  coated  and  dry;  very  drowsy;  urine  26  cc. ;  muscular  twitchings  about 
face;  pupils  sluggish.  20th,  much  vomiting;  some  diarrhoea;  vapor  baths.  21st,  pulse 
80,  temperature  sub-normal;  less  drowsy;  urine  dark  red,  much  deposit;  half  albumen, 
17  cc  passed.  23d,  pulse  104,  temperature  100.6°;  tongue  brown  and  dry;  urine  77 cc ; 
diarrhoea.  24th,  muscular  twitching  of  face;  grinding  teeth;  general  convulsions; 
unconscious;  death  four  hours  after  onset  of  convulsions.  Duration  of  illness  about 
twenty-three  days,  but  history  not  reliable. 

Post-mortem. — Nutrition  poor,  slight  general  oedema.  Lungs  :  slight  excess  of  fluid 
in  pleurse;  a  few  flakes  on  surface;  lungs  gorged  and  oedematous.  Heart  four  ounces, 
all  cavities,  but  especially  right,  distended  with  colorless  clot;  left  ventricle,  wall 
hypertrophied,  cavity  small;  no  endocarditis;  excess  of  fluid  in  peritoneum,  some 
flakes  of  lymph.  Intestines  distended,  mucous  membrane  injected.  Liver  22  ounces; 
pale,  centres  of  lobules  slightly  injected.  Kidneys  eight  ounces,  large  and  oedematous, 
contain  much  serous-looking  fluid;  surface  pale  pink  color,  consLsting  of  red  points  on 
a  cream-colored  ground;  cortex  not  relatively  increased;  pale  cream-color  with  irregular 
mottling;  Malpighian  bodies  appear  enlarged  and  stand  out  like  grains  of  sand; 
pyramids  ii^jected  and  of  darker  color  than  cortex. 

On  Microscopical  examination  very  few  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  normal,  the 
mi^jority  having  undergone  marked  changes.  Many  of  the  glomeruli  are  compressed 
and  wasted  by  a  fibro-cellular  growth  situated  in  the  capsule  space,  apparently  derived 
from  the  glomerular  epithelium.  In  some  cases  there  is  an  accumulation  of  leucocytes 
around  the  Malpighian  body  outside  the  capsule.  Many  of  the  glomeruli  are  gorged 
with  blood,  in  others  small  thrombi  of  dear  fibrin  are  present  The  epithelium  of  the 
convoluted  tubes  is  coarsely  granulated  and  misshapen,  the  lumen  of  the  tubes  being 
blocked  in  some  places  by  epithelial  d6bris  and  coagulated  albumen,  in  others  by  blood 
or  fibrinous  casts.  Some  of  the  tubes  are  dilated  and  their  epithelium  flattened  as  if 
they  had  been  over-distended  by  urine.    The  interlobular  plexus  is  gorged  with  blood. 

Case  vi. — Scarlatinal  Nephritis. — B.  175,  James  McG.,  aged  four  years.  Always 
been  a  strong  child.  Three  weeks  ago  began  with  vomiting  and  purging,  sore  throat, 
and  rash.  Admitted  October  1st,  1884  (about  twenty-second  day).  Is  desquamating,  &ce 
pale  and  pufiy,  cervical  glands  enlarged,  tonsils  irr^ular,  ulcerations.    Pulse  88;  tern- 
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peratare  100°.  Heart's  impolBe  in  fifth  space  just  within  L  n.  L  First  soond  mommr- 
ish;  second  accentuated.  No  general  oedema,  urine  smoky,  albomen  abont  one-fifUL 
Twenty-fourth  day,  face  more  pufly;  pulse  100;  temperature  87**-100®;  urine  270  oc; 
specific  gravity  1014;  some  brownish  deposit.  Is  drowsy  and  sometimeB  sick.  Tr. 
digitalis  tT\,5  and  pot.  citr.  4  hor.  Twenty-sixth  day,  pulse  120;  temperature  99^;  urine 
300  cc. ;  blood,  albumen  and  much  brown  deposit.  Twenty-seventh  day,  pnte  84; 
intermittent;  (?)  systoUe  murmur  at  base,  omit  digitalis.  Twenty^intfa  day,  poise 
128;  temperature  99°;  pulse  regular;  vomited  three  times;  urine  350  oc.,  dark;  much 
brown  deposit;  specific  gravity  1012;  albumen  about  one-«ixth;  cardiac  impolae 
diffhsed  in  1.  n.  1.    In  the  evening  became  restless,  and  died  very  suddenly. 

Post-mortem. — Nutrition  good;  much  purpuric  staining.  Lungs:  some  fluid  in  both 
pleurae;  oedematous  old  adhesions;  both  lungs  oedematous.  Heart:  two  ounces  of  senim 
in  pericardium ;  some  dark  clot  in  right  auricle ;  right  ventricle  empty ;  left  auricle  empty ; 
some  venous  blood  in  left  ventricle.  All  cavities  dilated;  some  hypertrophy  of  waU  of 
left  ventricle.  No  valvular  lesions.  Some  ascites.  Liver  26  ounces;  normal.  Spleen 
five  ounces;  normal.  Kidneys  six  ounces;  huge  capsule  strips;  surface  cortex  not 
increased;  Malpighian  bodies  pale,  stand  out  prominently;  papillae  normaL 

3Rcro»copical  examination  shows  the  glomeruli  enlarged,  and  their  nuclei  increased. 
In  some  there  is  a  marked  peri-glomerular  nephritis.  The  epithelium  is  granular;  the 
tubes  contain  many  blood  casts,  including  the  convoluted,  looped  tubes  and  strai^t 
tubes.  Some  of  the  convoluted  tubes  have  undergone  dilatation.  There  seems  to  have 
been  an  exudation  of  leuoo<^es  from  some  of  the  different  arteries  of  the  i^omemli, 
and  also  around  the  latter. 

Cask  vn.— JVcp*rt««.— W.  557,  Robert  McC.,  was  in  C.  H.  P.  two  years  ago,  suffering 
from  consumption  (?).  Been  well  since  discharge.  Was  well  up  to  July  16th,  when 
mother  noticed  his  face  was  swollen,  and  he  noticed  his  trowsers  tight;  his  urine  was 
scanty  and  dark-colored;  nose  bled  yesterday,  and  he  complained  of  shortness  of  breath. 
Boy  died  very  suddenly  soon  after  his  admission  to  hospital,  July  21st.  No  ootain 
history  of  scarlet  fever. 

Pbst-^nortem. — ^Nutrition  good;  general  oedema,  though  not  excessive;  purple  stain- 
ing of  dependent  parts.  Lungs:  right,  three  ounces  of  serum  in  pleural  eavi^;  1^ 
adherent  at  base  and  side  by  old  watery  adhesions;  right,  upper  lobe  gorged  and  cedem- 
atous;  lower  lobe  solid,  on  section  dark  purple,  friable,  sinks  in  water;  left  lung 
closely  resembles  right,  but  is  less  advanced.  Heart:  no  clot  in  cavity,  only  aome  dark 
liquid  blood.  Right  ventricle  cavity  much  dilated;  wall  thin  and  flabby.  Left  ventricle 
cavity  dilated;  wall  thickened  and  pale.  Both  auricles  dilated;  thin  walls;  no  valvu- 
lar lesions;  some  fluid  in  the  peritoneum.  Liver  large  and  gorged.  Spleen  very  aoft; 
pulp  easily  washes  away.  Kidneys:  capsule  strips  readily,  in  places  bringing  away 
some  of  cortex;  surface  pale  with  injected  stellate  veins.  On  section,  cortex  pale  and 
wide;  Malpighian  bodies  stand  out  prominently  like  grains  of  sand;  interlobolar 
vessels;  well-marked  pyramids,  dark  purple. 

Microscopical  Examination. — The  Malpighian  bodies  are  enlarged,  the  glomeruli 
being  apparently  swollen,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  capsule  space,  and  not  being  sur- 
rounded by  any  flbro-cellular  growth.  The  nuclei  of  the  glomeruli  are  much  increased 
in  number;  whether  these  are  the  nuclei  of  the  epithelium  lining  the  capillaries  or 
belong  to  the  extra-capillary  connective  tissue  or  epithelium,  it  is  difficult  to  say; 
apparently  they  are  extra-capillary.  The  epithelium  of  the  contorted  tubes  is  swollen 
and  coarsely  granular,  and  in  some  places  completely  choked  with  blood  oorposdes;  the 
straight  tubes  contain  much  blood,  and  the  capillaries  are  gorged. 

These  cases  are  fairly  illustrative  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  kidneys, 
fi>llowing  on  to  the  condition  of  acute  inflammatory  congestion.    In  Case  vn  it  is  un- 
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'  certain  whether  the  nephritis  was  of  acarhitinal  origin  or  not,  bnt  it  is  of  interest  in  illns- 
tniting  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  changes  are  glomerular  and  not  peri-glomemlar. 

OONCLU8ION8. 

1.  The  *' initial  albominoria"  is  of  little  importance  in  prognosis;  it  is  mostly 
present  where  the  £Byer  is  severe,  bnt  is  also  sometimes  absent  even  in  malignant  cases. 

2.  Gases  in  which  the  throat  complications  are  severe  and  the  fever  continued  into 
the  second  or  third  weeks,  are  often  complicated  by  a  form  of  nephritis  of  a  septic 
character.    There  is  usually  albuminuria,  but  rarely  oedema  or  uremic  phenomena. 

3.  The  post-scarlatinal  form  of  nephritis  belongs  to  croupous  inflammations;  second- 
ary changes  are  apt  to  follow,  which  mostly  affect  the  glomeruli  and  lead  to  more  or 
less  stoppage  of  the  circulation.  In  chronip  cases  d^eneration  of  the  epithelium  and 
dilatation  of  the  tubules  take  place. 


ON  THE  ANATOMICAL  CHARACTERS  OP  SCARLATINAL  NEPHRITIS. 

SUB  LBS  CARACTifiES  ANATOMIQUES  DE  LA  NEPHBITB  SCARLATINE. 
UBEB  DIE  ANAT0MI8CHEN  KENNZEICHEN  DEB  8CHAELACHNEPHBITIS. 

BY  FRANK  ORAUER,  M.D., 

Imtroetor  in  the  Oumagie  laboratory  of  BeUeme  Hospital  Medical  College;  Pathologist  to  Harlem 
Hospital,  New  York  Oitj,  and  to  the  Workhoose  and  Almshooie  Hospitals,  Blackwoll's  Island. 

The  different  forms  of  nephritis  that  occur  in  scarlatina  may  be  well  classified  from 
a  pathological  point  of  view,  according  to  Friedl^der,  under  one  of  the  following  three 
typca:— 

1.  The  initial  catarrhal  nephritis. 

2.  The  large  flabby  hemorrhagic  kidney. 

3.  Acute  glomerulo-nephritis,  or  nephritis  post-scarlatina.  The  first  two  forms  are  not 
as  frequently  met  with  post-mortem  as  the  latter,  and  as  their  i>athological  changes  are 
well  agreed  upon,  the  writer  will  pass  hurriedly  over  them  and  devote  most  of  his  time  to 
the  third  form,  upon  which  there  still  exists  differences  of  opinion  among  pathologists 
as  to  the  microscopical  changes  that  occur  in  the  same.  The  first  form,  namely,  the 
initial  catarrhal  nephritis,  is  met  with  in  the  first  week  of  the  disease  accompanying 
the  exanthema,  and  is  only  recognized  by  a  chemical  and  microscopical  examination 
of  the  urine,  in  which  you  find  albumen,  mucus  and  hyaline  casts,  occasionally  red  and 
white  blood  corpuscles,  renal  epithelium  and  granular  casts.  It  is  of  short  duration 
and  rarely  leads  to  death.  It  is  only  in  those  cases  in  which  children  die  from  compli- 
cations that  are  associated  with  the  disease,  among  which  diphtheritis,  bronchitis  and 
broncho-pneumonia  play  an  active  part,  that  we  are  able  to  study  or  witness  the  follow- 
ing pathological  changes.  The  kidneys  are  enlarged  and  hyper»mic,*the  capsule  is 
readily  stripped  ofl^  and  on  a  cut  surface  there  is  seen  thickening  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance with  more  or  less  loss  of  striae  and  the  glomeruli  appearing  as  red  dots. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  granular  degeneration  with  desquamation  of  the 
epithelium  lining  especially  the  convoluted  tubules.  Hyaline  and  occasionally  granular 
casts  are  found  in  the  straight  tubes,  and  where  the  process  has  been  more  severe  the 
beginning  of  a  round  cell  infiltration  in  the  intestinal  tissue.  Friedlander  noticed 
proliferation  of  the  cells  lining  the  convoluted  tubules.    From  the  above  description 
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one  would  say  the  changes  were  those  of  a  parenchymatoos  inflammation;  why  not 
call  it  parenchymatous  nephritis  instead  of  initial  catarrhal  nephritis,  so  called  by 
Friedlander  ?  According  to  Virchow's  definition,  parenchymatous  inflammation  leads 
to  a  &tty  d^eneration  of  a  cell  with  disturbance  of  its  function.  In  the  above  form 
of  nephritis  we  have  no  flEttty  degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  urinaiy 
tubules.  Again,  in  parenchymatous  Inflammation  we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  cellular 
proliferation. 

The  second  form  of  nephritis,  namely,  the  laige,  flabby,  hemorrhagic  kidney,  is  not 
often  met  with.  Friedlander  found  it  present  in  only  twelve  cases  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  that  he  examined.  It  generally  occurs  afl«r  the  first  week  of  the 
scarlatina  and  runs  a  rapid  course.  OEklema  is  rarely  present,  and  in  some  cases  the 
urine  is  normal  up  to  within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  houis  before  death.  This  form 
of  nephritis  is  found  in  those  cases  of  scarlatina  which  are  accompanied  by  extKisive 
angina  and  diphtheritic  inflammation.  The  microscopical  appearances  of  the  kidneys 
are  as  follows:  They  are  enlarged  and  softened.  The  cortical  substance  is  somewhat 
thickened  and  grayish-red  in  color.  The  striae  are  lost,  and  the  glomeruli,  as  a  rule,  are 
invisible.  The  cortex  on  its  surface  is  studded  with  ecchymoses  and  laige  hemorrhagic 
infiltrations,  and  in  some  cases  we  often  have  small  miliary  abscesses.  Microscopically, 
the  tubules  are  found  to  contain  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles,  desquamated  and 
degenerated  epithelium  and  the  various  forms  of  casts.  In  a  great  many  cases  you  have 
an  acute  interstitial  nephritis  that  is  situated  in  the  cortical  substance  around  the 
glomeruli  and  between  the  convoluted  tubules,  characterized  by  a  lound-ceU  infiltration. 
Occasionally  small  spots  of  coagulation  necrosis  are  seen,  in  which,  by  means  of  one  of 
the  aniline  dyes,  you  are  often  able  to  detect  micrococci.  Whether  these  micrococci  have 
any  distinct  relation  with  the  etiology  of  scarlatina,  or  whether  they  are  merely  <me  of 
the  various  forms  of  micrococci  that  are  found  in  acute  abscesses,  such  as  the  staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  aureus,  I  am  unable  to  state,  not  having  made  cultivations  from  the 
same,  but  hope  at  some  future  day  to  be  able  to  do  so.  This  form  of  nephritis  is 
probably  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  septic  inflammation  of  the  kidney. 

The  third  form  of  nephritis,  namely,  acute  glomerulo-nephritis,  or  nephritis  post- 
scarlatinosa,  rarely  occurs  in  other  diseases,  and  is  almost  characteristic  of  scarlatina. 
The  writer  met  with  it  once  in  a  case  of  heart  trouble  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  veri- 
fied by  a  microscopical  examination.  Klebs  found  it  present  only  in  scarlet  fever.  T6 
quote  his  own  words,  he  states  that  the  purest  form  of  acute  glomerulo-nephritis  is  found 
following  scarlatina.  This  form  of  nephritis  occurs  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  the 
disease.  The  patient  is  convalescing;  there  is  no  fever,  and  the  urine  is  normal. 
Everything  seems  to  go  along  nicely,  when  unexpectedly  oedema  is  noticed  about  the 
eyes  and  lower  extremities.  Examination,  then,  of  the  urine  shows  evidences  of  albu- 
minuria. It  is  turbid,  contains  albumen,  is  diminished  in  amount  and  of  a  high  spe- 
cific gravity.  Microscopical  eicamination  of  the  urine  shows  renal  epithelium,  pus 
cells,  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  hyaline  casts,  occasionally  epithelial  and  blood  casts. 
In  favorable  cases  the  oedema  disappears  within  a  few  days,  the  urine  approaches  the 
normal  type,  and  in  a  short  time  the  patient  fully  recovers.  In  other  cases  the  oedema 
increases,  fiuid  accumulates  in  peritoneal,  pleural  and  pericardiac  cavities,  the  mine 
still  diminishes,  it  becomes  bloody,  varying  in  color  &om  a  slight  smokiness  to  a  dark 
brown,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  albumen.  If  examined  microscopically  at  this 
stage  it  is  seen  to  contain  a  large  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  pus,  and  renal  epi- 
thelial cells,  hyaline,  blood,  granular  and  epithelial  casts.  If  the  process  increases  we 
have  ursemic  symptoms  setting  in,  with  anuria  and  death. 

As  there  still  exist  differences  of  opinion  among  histologists  as  to  the  microscopical 
anatomy  of  a  glomerulus,  and  as  the  microscopical  changes  are  limited  to  that  part  of 
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Hie  kidney,  it  may  probably  be  advisable,  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Section,  to 
consider  the  stmctore  of  the  same  here,  before  proceeding  to  its  pathological  changes. 

The  nriniferoQS  tabnles  all  arise  within  the  labyrinth  of  the  cortex  by  means  of 
a  globular  enlargement,  ^^  to  j^j  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  called  Bowman's  capsule, 
which  invests  the  tufts  of  capillary  blood  vessels  called  the  glomerules.  This  capsule 
consists  of  a  homogeneous  membrane  lined  by  a  layer  of  flattened  epithelial  cells.  The 
nuclei  of  these  cells  are  generally  arranged  in  groups,  thus  resembling  in  this  point  of 
structure  the  epithelium  lining  the  air  cells  of  the  lung.  The  vasa  afferentia  which 
is  derived  from  the  interlobular  artery  enters  the  capsule  at  the  side  opposite  the 
urinaiy  tubule.  Within  the  capsule  it  breaks  up  into  a  plexus  of  capillaries  called  the 
glomerulus.  A  vein,  the  vasa  efferentia,  which  is  smaller  than  the  afferentia,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  centre  of  the  glomerulus  and  leaves  the  capsule  at  the  point  at  which  the 
afferent  vessel  enters  it.  Each  glomerulus  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  flattened,  nucleated 
epithelial  cells  which  dip  down  between  the  capillaries,  thus  separating  them  horn. 
each  other.  The  epithelial  cells  that  cover  the  capillary  loops  are  readily  distinguished 
from  those  that  dip  between  them.  The  former  appear  as  thin  arched  plates,  being 
concave  only  on  one  side,  which  is  attached  to  the  convexity  of  the  loop.  The  latter 
appear  wedge^haped. 

As  regards  the  capillaries,  their  walls  consist  of  two  distinct  coats:  first,  an  external 
homogeneous  membrane,  called  by  Iianghans  basal  membrane;  second,  an  internal 
nuclear  or  endothelial  layer,  the  protoplasm  of  which  is  so  fine  and  delicate  that  it  is 
hardly  perceptible,  but  which,  in  certain  pathological  conditions,  becomes  thickened 
and  is  readily  detected.  In  slight  waxy  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  these  two  layers 
are  shown  very  nicely  by  staining  with  methyl-violet.  The  external  homogeneous  layer 
having  undergone  waxy  degeneration,  is  stained  violet,  the  internal  layer  being  normal, 
is  stained  blue.  With  reference  to  the  nuclei  of  the  endothelial  cells,  they  are  few  and 
toit  between,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Ribbert.  Most  authorities  agree  that  there  is  no 
connective  tissue  situated  between  the  capillary  loops  and  the  glomerulo-epithelium,  as 
first  described  by  Axel  Key  and  still  sustained  by  Klein  and  others.  In  an  examina- 
tion of  over  one  hundred  teased  and  cut  sections,  the  writer  was  unable  to  detect  the 
slightest  evidence  of  connective  tissue  between  them. 

To  Elebe  is  due  the  honor  of  first  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  tact 
tliat  the  glomeruli  were  affected  in  scarlatinal  nephritis,  and  that  the  diminution  and 
sappression  of  urine  was  produced  by  a  compression  of  the  capillaries,  caused  by  a  pro* 
liferation  of  the  capsular  epithelium  and  the  connective  tissue  cells  that  are  situated 
between  the  capillary  loops. 

Klein,  in  an  examination  of  twenty-five  bodies  of  those  dead  of  scarlet  fever, 
observed  the  following  microscopical  changes  in  the  kidney:  first,  increase  of  nuclei, 
probably  epithelial,  covering  the  i^omeruli;  second,  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  elastic 
interna  of  the  minuter  arteries,  especially  the  afferent  arterioles.  The  interna  of  these 
vessels  appear,  from  place  to  place,  swollen  up  into  cylindrical  or  spindle-shaped  hya- 
line masses,  which  produce  a  distinct  narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  This 
hyaline  degeneration  was  also  observed  in  some  of  the  capillaries  of  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles, in  the  course  of  which  greater  or  smaller  parts  become  obliterated.  The 
degenerated  parts  are  at  first  hyaline,  latler  on  they  assume  a  more  fibrous  aspect  A 
third  change  that  he  observed  was  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  of  the  muscular  coats 
of  minute  arteries,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  walls  of  these  vessels.  Klein 
does  not  think  that  the  anuria  and  uraemic  poisoning  are  due  to  compression  of  the 
vessels  of  the  glomerulus,  but  attributes  them  to  the  changed  state  of  the  arterioles. 

T^t^ghaim*  results  in  the  examination  of  twelve  cases  were  as  follows:  The  capillariee 
were  dilated,  cloudy  and  filled  with  a  rich  nucleated  protoplasm.  Long  and  cross 
aectioiks  of  the  capillaries  show  in  their  lumen  a  reticulum  with  fine  meshes,  in  which 
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there  were  oocasioually  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles.  In  some  capillarieB  tiucken- 
ing  of  the  endothelial  layer  was  only  noticed.  There  was  also  swelling  of  the  glomenilo- 
and  capsular  epithelium,  with  slight  desquamation  of  the  former. 

Ribbert,  in  his  examination,  came  to  the  following  conclusion  :  That  glomerulo- 
nephritis consists  in  a  swelling  and  desquamation  of  the  glomerulo-  and  capsular  epttiie- 
lium,  with  more  or  less  accumulation  of  the  same  in  a  capsular  space.  The  nucleated 
mass  in  the  lumen  of  the  capillaries  he  regards  as  thrombosed  white  blood  oorpusdes. 
The  writer's  observations  are  based  upon  nine  cases  of  glomerulonephritis  that  occurred 
at  the  Allgemeines  Stadtisches  Erankenhaus,  in  Berlin,  and  were  conducted  at  the 
pathological  laboratory  of  the  late  Prof  Carl  FriedlUnder,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
the  above  materiaL   The  results  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  were  briefly  as  follows: 

Casb  I. — A.  K.,  aged  ten  years.  Sudden  death  on  the  twelfth  day  after  beginning 
of  the  first  symptoms  of  scarlatina.  No  albumen  or  casts  were  found  in  the  urine. 
Strong  built  child.  Slight  <Bdema  of  the  lower  extremities.  No  fluid  in  the  abdom- 
inal or  pleural  cavities.  Hypertrophy  and  slight  dilation  of  left  ventricle.  No  val- 
vular lesions.  Weight  of  the  heart  185  grammes.  Bloody  imbibition  of  the  endocardium. 
Left  lung  showed  hypostatic  congestion.  Extreme  redness  and  swelling  of  the  larynx. 
No  diphtheritis;  spleen  swollen.  The  kidneys  were  slightly  enlarged  and  the  cortical 
substances  were  hypersemic.    The  glomeruli  were  very  -paAe. 

Case  ii. — M.  E.,  aged  eight  years  and  three  months.  General  anasarca.  Weight 
of  body  25,840  grammes.  Fluid  was  found  in  the  abdominal,  pleural  and  pericardial 
cavities.  Weight  of  heart,  155  grammes.  Extensive  hypertrophy  of  the  left  and  dila- 
tation of  the  right  ventricles.  No  valvular  lesions.  The  kidneys  were  enlai^ged  and 
the  glomeruli  were  pale  and  prominent  The  cortical  strise  were  somewhat  obliterated. 
The  brain  showed  evidence  of  a  pachymeningitis.  Suppuration.  The  ventricles  were 
small,  and  contained  an  excess  of  clear  fluid. 

Case  hi.— J.  I.,  aged  eight  years.  Death  in  the  sixth  week  of  the  disease.  CEdema 
Of  the  lower  extremities  noticed  in  the  third  week.  No  fluid  in  the  abdominal,  plmual, 
or  pericardial  cavities.  Excessive  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  No  valvular 
lesions.  Weight  of  heart,  180  grammes.  Eidneys  were  slightly  enlarged.  The  f^ 
meruli  were  prominent  and  pale.    No  other  changes. 

Case  iv. — M.  B.,  aged  three  years  and  six  months.  Death  in  the  third  week  of  the 
disease.  Albuminuria  in  the  second  week  of  disease.  CEdema  was  present  during  tiw 
last  three  days  of  life.  Slight  oedema  of  lower  extremities  and  face.  Excessive  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.  Weight  of  heart,  110  grammes.  The  kid- 
neys were  swollen,  the  cortical  substance  was  hypersemic,  and  the  glomeruli  were 
slightly  enlarged  and  pale. 

Case  v.— F.  S.,  aged  eight  years.  Death  in  the  fourth  week  of  the  disease.  Gen- 
eral anasarca.  Fluid  in  abdominal  and  pleural  cavities.  CBdema  of  the  lungs.  Left 
lobe  showed  hypostatic  pneumonia.  Weight  of  heart,  163  grammes.  Hypertrophy  of 
both  right  and  left  ventricles.  No  valvular  lesions.  Eidneys  were  not  enlarged. 
They  were  apparently  normal,  with  the  exception  of  the  i^omeruli,  which  were  very 
pale. 

Case  yi. — C.  S.,  aged  six  years.  No  oedema.  Fluid  in  the  abdominal  and  pleural 
cavities.  Both  ventricles  of  the  heart  hypertrophied.  Weight,  150  grammes.  CRdema 
and  congestion  of  both  lungs.  Swelling  and  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea.  The  kidneys  were  enlarged.  Medullary  and  cortical  substances 
were  slightly  congested.    The  glomeruli  were  enlarged  and  pale. 

Case  vii. — R.,  aged  twenty-nine  years.  CEdema  fourteen  days  before  death. 
There  was  fluid  in  the  pleural  and  the  abdominal  cavities,  with  oedema  of  lungs.  Left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  greatly  dilated  and  hypertrophied.  Wei^t  of  heart,  430  grammes. 
Kidneys  were  enlarged,  the  cortical  substance  was  swollen  and  congestive,  and  the 
glomeruli  were  very  pale. 
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Cass  ym. — D.,  aged  fourteen  years;  death  in  the  fourth  week  of  the  diaeaae; 
cedema  of  the  lower  extremities  and  face;  fluid  in  the  pleural  and  abdominal  cavities; 
left  Tentride  of  the  heart  slightly  enlarged;  extreme  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea;  spleen  enlarged;  the  kidneys  were  smooth  and  the  cortical  sub- 
stance was  apparently  normal;  the  glomeruli  were  pale  and  prominent. 

The  record  of  the  ninth  case  was,  imfortunately,  lost  Then,  to  recapitulate,  the 
following  are  the  microscopical  changes :  The  kidneys  are  enlarged  and  hypersemic; 
there  is  no  loss  of  cortical  stris,  and  in  some  cases  the  cortices  may  be  somewhat  thick- 
ened.   The  glomeruli  are  more  or  less  enlarged,  pale  and  prominent. 

Microscopical  appearance  shows  that  the  uriniferous  tubules  are  api>arently  normaL 
Occasionally,  now  and  then,  one  sees  evidences  of  a  slight  parenchymatous  inflamma- 
tion. When  examined  with  a  low  power,  the  glomeruli  are  found  larger  than  normal 
and  covered  with  a  mass  of  nuclei.  With  a  higher  power  they  are  apparently  bloodless. 
Yon  very  rarely  see  a  red  blood  corpuscle  in  the  lumen  of  a  capillary,  especially  when 
stained  deeply  with  eosin,  which  stains  the  red  blood  corpuscles  a  rose  color.  With  an 
immersion  lens  the  following  is  observed  :  In  some  capillaries  the  only  change  that  is 
noticed  i»  a  thickening  of  the  endothelial  layer,  which  becomes  more  granular.  In 
others  the  lumen  of  the  capillaries  are  filled  with  a  rich  nuclear  protoplasm.  These 
nuclei  are  smaller  and  darker  than  the  nuclei  of  white  blood  corpuscles.  Some  resemble 
somewhat  one  of  the  pictures  of  nuclear  segmentation.  The  question  that  arises  is, 
if  they  are  not  the  nuclei  of  white  blood  corpuscles,  what  are  they?  My  answer  to  the 
same  is  that  they  are  the  nuclei  of  proliferated  endothelial  cells.  Again,  I  have  seen 
an  endothelial  cell,  not  a  glomemlo-epithelial  cell,  swollen  and  projecting  into  the 
lumen  of  a  capillary  like  a  cubical  epithelial  cell  and  completely  obliterating  its  caliber.* 
In  certain  loops  you  have  the  lumen  filled  with  a  reticulum,  as  described  by  Langhans, 
in  the  meshes  of  which  you  have  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles. 

In  reference  to  the  glomerulo-epithelium,  I  have  noticed  swelling  and  prolifer- 
ation of  the  same.  It  is  still  considered  by  some  authorities  that  it  is  a  proliferation 
of  the  i^omerulo-epithelium  that  produces  a  compression  of  the  capillaries,  thereby 
obstructing  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  same.  In  all  the  specimens  that  I 
examined,  although  proliferation  of  the  glomerulo-epithelinm  was  present,  the  loops 
of  the  capillaries  were  larger,  as  a  rule,  than  normal,  showing  that  the  pressure 
was  from  within  and  not  from  without.  Although  proliferation  of  the  capsular 
epithelium  occurs  in  glomerulo-nephritis,  I  can  only  say  that  I  did  not  observe 
it  in  182  sections  that  I  examined.  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  it  is  a  prolifer- 
ation and  thickening  of  the  endothelial  cells  that  is  producing  an  obstruction  of  the 
blood  through  the  capillaries.  The  vasa  afferent!®  are  occasionally  found  dilated  to 
two  and  three  times  their  normal  diameter.  This  is  due  to  the  obstruction  in  the  loops. 
You  have  noticed,  in  the  records  of  the  autopsies,  that  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart  existed  in  each  case.  This  was  first  pointed  out  by  Friedltoder,  and  is 
probably  due,  I  think,  to  two  causes:  First,  changed  state  of  the  blood,  due  to  the 
existence  in  it  of  some  toxic  element,  whatever  it  may  be  being  still  questionable. 
Second,  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  Malpighian  bodies,  which  com- 
pel the  left  side  of  the  heart  to  do  more  work  on  account  of  the  damming  back  of  the 
blood.  Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  term  glomerulo-nephritis 
ought  to  be  limited  to  those  affections  in  which  there  is  an  obliteration  of  the  loops  of 
the  capillaries  in  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  not  applied  to  those  affections  in  which 
there  is  only  a  jyroliferation  and  desquamation  of  the  glomerulo-  and  capsular  epithelium, 
as  this  change  has  been  noticed  in  all  forms  of  chronic  nephritis. 

*  The  mioroaoopioal  saotions  were  seen  by  Profs.  Weigert,  Ziegler,  Von  Reoklinghansen,  Fried- 
binder  Mid  Yanwerok,  and  all  agreed  to  the  writer's  desoription  of  the  same. 
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tBER  ACETONUBIE  BEI  KINDEKJST. 

ON  ACETONURIA  IN  CHILDREN. 
DE  L'AO^nX)KURUB  CHEZ  LSS  ENFANTS. 

VON  DR.   ADOLPH  BAGINSKT, 
PriTatdooent  aD  der  Univerait&t  Berlin. 

Nachdem  yon  Jacksch  das  Anftreten  Ton  Aceton  (CH,  CO  CH,)  and  Diacetailiire 
(CH,  CO  CH,  COOH)  im  Ham  von  Kindern,  welche  hochgradig  fiebem  nnd  nnter 
Convxdaionen  erkraokt  sind,  erwieaen  hat,  war  es  wichtig,  die  Fiage  der  Aoetonoiie 
der  Kinder  einer  eingefaenden  Untersnchnng  za  unterziehen.  Bei  den  kliniach  za 
beobachtenden  Beziehnngen  zwischen  Rachitis,  Laryngospasmns  nnd  Edampsie  war 
innerhalb  dieaer  Untersnchnng  anf  die  Bedentnng  der  AcetoniUnie  fUr.die  Entwickelnng 
der  Rac^tis  besondeis  zn  achten. 

Znm  Nachweis  des  Aceton  im  Ham  dienten  die  jedesmal  neben  einander  angewen- 
deten  Reactionen  Ton  Lieben  (Bildnng  von  Iodoform  bei  Zoaatz  von  Jo^jodikalinm  mm 
alkaliflch  gemachten  Hamdestillat),  Ton  Legal  (carmoisin-rothe,  bald  venUideiiicfae 
Farbe  anf  Znsatz  Ton  Nitropmssidnatrinm  znm  schwach  alkaliachen  HamdestilUit), 
von  Reynolds  (Losnngsvermogen  des  Hamdestillats  f Ur  frisch  gefUlltes  Qneckailber- 
ozyd).  Nnr  wo  diese  drei  Reactionen  aiiimmtlich  eintreten,  wnide  die  Anweaenbeit 
Ton  Aceton  im  Ham  angenommen. 

Die  Untersnchnngsergebnisse  waren  folgende : — 

1.  Bei  ganz  gesnnden  Kindem  konnte  in  geringen  Mengen  Aceton  im  Ham  nach- 
gewiesen  werden ;  indess  ist  die  Anwesenheit  des  Kcjrpers  nicht  constant,  vidmehr 
kann  derselbe  im  Ham  anch  fehlen. 

2.  Im  Ham  Ton  Kindem,  welche  hochgradig  fiebem  (bei  Terschiedensten  Elnuik- 
heiten),  findet  sich  reichlich  Aceton  ;  anch  geht  der  Acetongehalt  analog  der  Fleber- 
li5he  nnd  Teischwindet  mit  dem  kritiBchen  TemperatnrabfalL 

3.  Kinder,  welche  nnter  heftigen  eclamptischen  Anfallen  erkiankt  sind,  laasen  eanen 
aosserordentlich  reichen  Gehalt  Ton  Aceton  im  Ham  erkennen. 

Ueber  die  Qnelle  dieser  Arten  Ton  Acetonnrie  wnrden  (znm  Theil  ans  Thierreisaidien) 
folgende  Thatsachen  ermittelt : — 

4.  Wenn  man  Thiere  mit  stickstofiOreichem  Nahmngsmaterial  fUttert,  ao  tritt  bei 
denselben  reichliche  Acetonnrie  anf.  Das  Aceton  Terschwindet  aber  ans  dem  Ham 
ToUstKUidig  bei  moglichst  8ticksto£former  Nahrang  (Amylaoeen  nnd  Fett). 

5.  KUnstliche  Behindemng  der  Respiration  nnd  selbst  bis  znr  Asphyxie  getriebene 
KohlenoxydTergiftang  bewirkt  bei  stickstofi^ymer  Kost  keine  Acetcmnrie.  (Veisiich 
am  Hnnde.) 

6.  Weder  in  den  Fdces,  noch  im  Mageninhalt  dyspeptiacher  Kinder  Uisst  sich  Aceton 
nachweisen. 

7.  Bei  der  Milchi&aregUhmng  treten  so  geringe  Mengen  Ton  Aceton  aof^  dass  diest 
nicht  als  die  Quelle  der  Acetonnrie  angesehen  werden  kann. 

Ans  diesen  Thatsachen  ist  zn  schliessen,  dass  die  Acetonnrie  ihre  Qnelle  in  einem 
eigenartigen  Zer&ll  der  Eiweisskorper  hat. 

Ueber  die  Beziehnngen  der  Acetonbildnng  znr  Rachitis  nnd  den  dieselbe  beg^ei- 
tenden  nerTi>8en  Symptomen,  wnrden  im  Wesentlichen  nnr  negatiTe  Ergebnisse 
geftmden.    Es  stellte  sich  herans : — 

8.  Kinder,  welche  an  Rachitis  leiden  nnd  laryngospastischen  Attaqnen  nnterwoiftn 
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flind,  zdgen  entweder  keine  AGetODorie,  oder  Aceton  tritt  nur  in  geringen  Spnren  im 
Ham  oaf.    Auch  bei  Chorea  wtude  Aceton  im  Ham  Temiisst. 

9.  Langdanemde  reichliche  FUtterang  yon  Aceton  nnd  von  AcetessigHther 
(CHj  CO  CH,  COO  C,  H5)  erzengt  bei  jnngen  Hnnden  weder  eclamptiBche  KiUmpfe, 
noch  Rachitia.  Die  Thieie  bleiben  dnrchaos  gesnnd ;  auch  eine  Erkranknng  der 
Kieren  tritt  nicht  ein. 

10.  Die  Stoffwechselanomalie,  welche  die  Bachitis  erzengt,  steht  sonach  mit  dem 
die  Acetonurie  bedingenden  Eiweiflazeriall  in  keinem  direkten  Znsammenhange. 


[Abstbaot.] 
ON  ACETONUBIA  IN  CHILDREN. 

BY  DR.  ADOLPH  BAGIN8KT, 

Of  Berlin. 

• 

After  Ton  Jacksch  had  detected  the  presence  of  acetone  (CH,  CO  CHg)  and  diacetic  acid 
(CH,  CO  CH,  COOH)  in  the  nrine  of  children  a£fected  with  high  fever  and  conynlsions, 
it  was  important  to  submit  the  question  of  acetonnria  of  children  to  a  more  thorough 
examination.  In  the  relationship  of  rachitis,  laryngospasm  and  eclampsia,  clinically 
to  be  observed  within  the  scope  of  this  examination,  particular  stress  was  to  be  laid  on 
the  importance  of  acetonnria  for  the  development  of  rachitis. 

To  prove  the  presence  of  acetone  in  the  urine  in  each  case,  the  reaction  of  Lieben 
(formation  of  iodoform  on  addition  of  iodized  iodide  of  potasBium  to  the  distillate  of 
Alkalized  urine),  of  Legal  (crimson  color  readily  changeable  by  the  addition  of  nitro- 
cyanide  of  sodium  to  the  sUghtly  alkaline  distillate),  of  Reynolds  (capacity  of  the 
distilled  urine  to  dissolve  freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  mercury),  were  employed. 

Only  when  these  three  reactions  took  place,  the  presence  of  acetone  in  the  urine 
was  accepted. 

The  results  of  the  examination  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  perfectly  healthy  children  very  small  quantities  of  acetone  could  be  shown 
in  the  urine ;  the  presence  of  this  body,  however,  is  not  constant,  and  it  may  be  absent. 

2.  In  the  urine  of  children  with  high  fever  (in  the  most  different  diseases)  acetone 
is  found  abundai\tly  ;  the  quantity  of  the  acetone  rises  with  the  fever  and  disappears 
with  the  critical  &11  of  the  temperature. 

3.  Children  with  violent  eclamptic  attacks  show  an  extremely  high  amount  of 
acetone  in  the  urine. 

In  r^ard  to  the  source  of  these  different  forms  of  acetonnria,  the  following  &cts 
were  ascertained  (partly  from  experiments  on  animals) : — 

4.  If  animals  are  fed  with,  nutriment  rich  in  nitrogen,  an  abundant  acetonnria  is 
developed,  but  the  acetone  disappears  completely  by  feeding  with  substances  as  free  as 
possible  from  nitrogen.     (Amylacea  and  fat.) 

5.  Artificial  checking  of  respiration  carried  even  to  the  point  of  asphyxia,  by 
poisoning  with  carbonic  oxide,  does  not  produce  aoetonsmia  when  slightly  nitrogenous 
food  is  given.     (Experiment  on  dogs.) 

6.  Neither  in  the  faeces  nor  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  dyspeptic  children 
can  acetone  be  demonstrated. 
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7.  By  lactic  add  fermentation  so  small  quantities  of  acetone  are  produced  that  it 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  sooroe  of  acetonona. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  concluded,  that  acetonuria  has  its  source  in  a  peculiar 
disintegration  of  albuminoid  substances. 

Regarding  the  relationship  of  the  development  of  acetone  to  rachitis  and  oonoomi- 
tant  nervous  symptoms,  essentially  negative  results  were  obtained.   It  was  found  that — 

8.  Children  affected  with  rachitis  and  subject  to  latyngoepastic  attacks  show  either 
no  acetonuria  or  acetone  appears  in  slight  traces  only  in  the  urine. 

9.  Long-continued  bountiful  feeding  with  acetone  or  acetic  ether  (CH,  CX>  CH, 
COO  Cf  H5)  caused  in  young  dogs  neither  eclamptic  attacks  nor  rachitis.  The  animals 
remained  perfectly  healthy,  and  no  affection  of  the  kidneys  followed. 

10.  The  abnormal  nutritive  metamorphosis  producing  rachitis  is,  therefore^  in  no 
direct  connection  with  the  disintegration  of  albumin  causing  acetonuria. 


A  STUDY  OP  SOME  OP  THE  BACTERIA  FOUND  IN  THE  DEJECTA 
OF  INFANTS  AFFLICTED  WITH  SUMMER  DIARRHCEA. 

.UNB  ^TUDB  DBS  BACT^RIES  TROUV^ES  DANS  LBS  DIKJIbCTIONS  D'BNFANTS 
AFFLIG^S  DB  LA  DIARRH&B  D'feT^. 

UNTEBSUCHUNG  EINIQEB  deb  BAKTERIEN  IN  DEN  ENTLEEEUNGEN  VON  KINDEBK, 
WELCHE  AM  BEBOHDUBCHFALL  LEIDEN. 

BY  WILLIAM  D.   BOOKER,  M.  D., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  term  summer  diarrhoea  is  used  in  this  article  to  include  conditions  nsuidly 
classified  as  functional  or  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea,  gastro-enteric  catarrh,  dyseDteiy 
and  cholera  infimtum.  The  transition  &om  one  of  these  conditions  to  the  other  is  often 
so  gradual  and  their  symptoms  are  so  often  hlended  that  it  is  not  penninible,  or  eTeii 
possible,  to  draw  sharp  lines  of  distinction  between  them. 

The  great  increase  of  diarrhoeal  affections  in  children  with  the  increased  heat  of 
summer  was  observed  first  by  American  physicians,  and  a  thorou^  report  upon  the 
subject  was  made  by  Benjamin  Rush  in  1789.*  For  a  long  time  this  disease  was  sop- 
posed  to  be  confined  to  America,  but  since  the  middle  of  the  present  century  it  has 
been  recognized  in  England,  Germany,  France  and  other  countries.  During  the  last 
twenty-five  years  the  European  contributions  to  the  literatore  of  cholera  inflmtam  aie 
not  less  than  those  from  American  sources.! 

Of  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  greater  frequency  and  severity  of  these  affections  in 
summer,  the  effect  of  heat  has  been  naturally  considered  to  be  the  most  important,  bot 
in  what  manner  this  influence  is  exerted  is  still  a  subject  of  discussion. 

That  microorganisms  are  in  some  way  concerned  in  the  causation  of  the  gronp  of 
affections  embraced  under  the  name  summer  complaint  or  summer  diarrhoea  of  chil- 
dren, is  a  view  which  has  often  been  suggested  and  which,  of  late  years,  has  gained 
favor.    The  increasing  popularity  of  this  mycotic  theory  is  based  more  upon  the  advance 

*B.  Rush.  ''  Medical  Inqairiee  and  Observations,"  Philadelphia^  1789.  The  article  '*  Cbolen 
Infantam  "  bears  the  date  1773. 

t  A  full  bibliography  of  cholera  infantum,  up  to  the  year  1882,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Index 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-generars  Office,  United  States  Army,  Vol.  iii,  p.  148, 
et  seq. 
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in  oar  knowledge  in  general  oonceming  the  relation  between  bacteria  and  infectioas  dis- 
easee,  than  upon  any  actual  discoveries  of  specific  pathogenic  organisms  in  the  diseases 
DOW  under  consideration. 

In  the  abeeuce  of  any  such  actual  discoTeriee  the  following  &cts  have  been  urged, 
with  more  or  less  plausibiUty,  in  fiivor  of  the  mycotic  theory.  Under  favoring  external 
conditions  the  summer  diarrhoea  of  children  occurs  as  an  epidemic.  It  is  not  possible 
to  explain  at  least  a  large  number  of  the  cases  by  the  anatomical  lesions  found  after 
death,  which  are  often  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  during 
life,  and  when  present  may  often  be  regarded  as  secondary.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  abnormal  processes  of  fermentation  taid  of  decomposition  in  the  gastric  and  intesti- 
nal contents  play  an  important  rdle  in  the  etiology  and  symptomatology  of  these  affec- 
tions, and  these  processes  outside  of  the  body  have  been  proven  to  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  various  low  vegetable  organisms.  The  infiuence  of  heat  is  no  leas  apparent 
in  fiivoring  the  development  of  these  processes  than  in  favoring  the  development  of  the 
summer  diarrhcea  of  children. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  and  others  of  a  similar  purport  might  be  adduced, 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  many  investigators  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  micio- 
acopic  study  of  the  d^ecta,  in  the  hope  of  finding  there  microorganisms  which  might 
be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  disefise.  Although  these  researches  brought  to  light 
tiie  fiict  that  the  diarrhoeal  stools  are  swarming  with  a  large  number  of  various  forms  of 
bacteria  and  of  ftingi,  no  positive  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  this  &ct,  inasmuch 
as  the  normal  stools  also  contain  countless  bacteria.  Indeed,  many  observers  went  i\irther 
than  this,  and  drew  the  unwarrantable  inference  that  bacteria  cannot  be  concerned  in 
the  causation  of  diarrhosal  affections,  because  the  normal  stools  as  well  as  the  diar- 
rhoeal stools  contain  an  enormous  number  of  various  bacteria.  This  inference  is 
unwarrantable,  inasmuch  as  l^e  mere  microscopical  examination  of  the  stools  affords 
only  imperfect  information  as  to  the  morphological  characters,  and  no  information  at  all 
as  to  the  biological  characters  of  the  organisms  present,  and  it  may  well  be  that  in 
diarrhoeal  stools  organisms  with  specific  pathogenic  properties  are  present  which  do  not 
exist  in  healthy  stools. 

Evidently  the  only  way  in  which  to  attack  with  any  hope  of  success  the  xnoblem  as 
to  the  significance  of  the  microorganisms  in  the  diarrhoeal  stools  of  children  is  to  isolate 
so  fiur  as  possible  the  various  species  according  to  the  modem  bacteriological  methods, 
which  we  owe  to  Koch.  The  organism  thus  isolated  must  be  studied  morphologically 
and  biologically,  more  especially  with  reference  to  their  fermentative  and  pathogenic 
properties.  Furthermore,  such  organisms  must  be  compared  with  those  found  in 
healthy  stools,  and  the  frequency  of  their  presence  in  diarrhoeal  stools  and  their  relation 
to  different  varieties  of  summer  diarrhoea  of  children  n^ust,  if  possible,  be  established. 

Before  the  work  thus  outlined  can  be  satisfactorily  prosecuted,  it  is  necessary  to 
become  familiar  with  the  bacteria  found  normally  in  the  stools.  It  is  firom  this  point 
of  view  that  Bienstock,  Stahl,  and  especially  Escherich,  have  made  their  valuable 
investigations  of  the  bacteria  in  normal  Gacea.*    Previous  observers  confined  their 


*  Bienstock.  ForUchritte  d.  Medicin,  1883,  p.  609  (preliminary  oommanioation),  and  ZeiU- 
ekri/t  f,  klin.  Med,,  Bd.  viii,  p.  1.  Stahl.  Verhandl.  d.  Congresses  f.  Innere  Medicin  3d  Con- 
gress, p.  193,  1884.  Escherioh.  Fortsehritte  d,  Medicin,  1885,  Nos.  16  and  17,  and  "  Die  Barm- 
baoterien  des  S'inglings,"  Stattgart,  1886. 

Bienstock  was  the  first  sjstematioally  to  isolate  and  study  by  the  bacteriological  methods  the 
baeteria  of  the  faeces.  Stahl  isolated  tw^enty  varieties,  concerning  which  only  a  brief  notice  was 
pablished.  His  work,  which  was  andertaken  under  Koch's  direction  and  which  promised  much, 
was  out  short  by  his  death. 

Individual  species  of  bacteria  have  been  isolated  from  the  feeoes  by  Brieger,  Kooh,  Flakier 
and  Prior,  Miller,  Eaisl,  Weisser,  and  others. 
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examipations  to  the  microsoopical  stady  of  tbe  stools.  This  method  of  examination  is 
indispensable,  bat  for  reasons  which  have  already  been  mentioned  it  has  hitherto  shed 
little  or  no  light  npon  the  problem  before  ns.  Hence  it  is  that  we  pass  over  withont 
ftuther  comment  the  painstaking  microscopical  examinations  of  the  stools  made  by 
Hansmann,  Szydlowski,  Woodward,  Nothnagel,  Uffelmann,  Baginsky  and  others. 

As  the  bacteria  in  the  fisces  of  adults  living  upon  a  mixed  diet  diflfer  greatly  id 
nnmber  and  in  kind  from  those  in  the  healthy  fseces  of  milk-fed  in&nts,  and  as  our 
interest  is  solely  with  the  latter,  we  pass  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  bacteria  pres- 
ent  in  the  stools  of  healthy  sucklings.  We  owe  to  Escherich  the  fnndamenial  inTe8tig»- 
tion  of  this  subject.  His  researches  are  of  great  value  and  have  been  made  according  to 
the  most  approved  bacteriological  methods.  These  researches  have  laid  the  fonndatkm 
£)r  a  fhiitfhl  study  of  the  bacteria  in  the  pathological  stools  of  infants. 

Escherich  found,  as  had  also  previous  observers,  that  our  present  bacteriological, 
methods  do  not  enable  us  to  isolate  in  the  form  of  pure  cultures  all  of  the  bacteria 
existing  in  the  fseces.  There  is  therefore  a  discrepancy  between  the  results  of  mido- 
Bcopical  and  those  of  bacteriological  examination  of  the  fasces,  the  latter  method  showing 
a  smaller  variety  of  organisms  than  the  former.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is 
plain  that  the  bacteriological  cannot  displace  the  microscopical  examination.  Tbe  two 
methods  must  be  used  in  combination  with  each  other.  Efforts  to  obtain  culture  media 
more  suitable  than  those  in  common  use  for  the  cultivatimi  of  a  laiiger  niftnber  of  fecal 
bacteria  have  not  hitherto  been  successful. 

Escherich  proved  the  correctness  of  the  common  belief  that  the  meooninm  of  the 
newborn  infemt  is  entirely  free  fh>m  microoiganisms.  After  a  variable  period  bacteria 
make  their  appearance  in  the  meconium,  and  usually  by  the  second  day  after  birth 
they  are  present  in  large  number.  The  chief  mode  of  ingress  of  bacteria  to  tbe  intes- 
tine is  through  the  air,  saliva  and  food  which  are  swallowed,  but  inasmuch  as  bacteria 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  meconium  taken  fh>m  the  rectum  three  to  seven  bonis 
after  birth,  Escherich  believes  that  they  may  enter  per  anum.  The  bacteria  found 
in  meconium  stools  are  fewer  in  number  but  greater  in  variety  than  those  in  the  snbae- 
quent  milk  fseces. 

While  bacteria  are  present  in  enormous  number  in  the  fieces  of  healthy  milk^ed 
inflmts,  it  was  found  that  two  species  of  bacteria  are  constantly  present,  and  that  of 
these  one  species  so  greatly  preponderates  that  it  is  sometimes  found  almost  as  a  pnva 
culture.  The  bacteria  constcmtly  present  are  the  bacterium  lactis  aerogenes  and  the 
bacterium  coli  commune.  These  are  designated  obligatory  milk-fseces  bacteria,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  inconstant  bacteria,  which  aie  called  &cultative  or  potential  milk- 
fasces  bacteria.  The  bacterium  lactiB  aerogenes  is  present  greatly  in  excess  of  the  cokm 
bacterium  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small 
intestine  and  throughout  the  colon  it  diminishes  in  number,  and  in  the  healthy  stools 
only  comparatively  few  individuals  of  this  species  are  found.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe 
bacteria  coli  commune*  becomes  more  and  more  numerous  toward  the  end  of  the  intes- 
tine and  vastly  exceeds  in  number  all  other  varieties  of  bacteria  in  the  stocds. 

The  obligs^ry  milk-fssces  bacteria  are  capable  of  growing  with  the  prodnctioD  of 
fermentation,  without  oxygen.  The  bacterium  lactis  aerogenes  causes  lactic  acid  fer- 
mentation of  milk  sugar,  with  the  development  of  CO]  and  H,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  this  organism  which  causes  this  species  of  fermentation,  which 
has  beeiT  proven  to  occur  normally  in  the  in&nt's  intestine.  The  colon  baderinm, 
which  is  found  also  in  the  meconium  and  in  fisoes  from  a  mixed  diet,  probably  ( 


*  Esoheneh  thinks  it  possible  that  ander  this  name  several  closely  alfied  speeies  an  iadsdad, 
•a  he  fonnd  some  differenoes  in  the  appearances  of  the  colonies  <m  gelatine  plates. 
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some  species  of  fennentation  or  of  decomposition  in  the  secretions  of  the  large  intes- 
tine, perhaps  in  the  mncos. 

The  potential  or  inconstant  milk-fseoes  hacteria  are  for  the  most  part  aerobic,  and  so 
&r  as  they  develop  at  all  in  the  intestinal  canal,  probably  grow  in  the  peripheral  layer, 
which  contains  a  small  amount  of  oxygen.  The  inconstant  bacteria  are,  as  a  rule, 
flomewhat  more  nnmeions  in  the  fseces  of  infimts  fed  with  cow's  milk  than  in  the  stools 
of  sucklings. 

Two  fkcts  of  the  greatest  importance  are  brought  to  light  by  Escherich's  investiga- 
tions, viz. :  the  remarkable  and  unexpected  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  the  bacterial 
vegetation  in  the  healthy  faces  of  milk-fed  in&nts,  and  the  variatimi  in  this  vegetation 
which  occurs  with  a  change  in  the  quality  of  the  diet 

At  fijTst  glance  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why,  of  the  manifold  varieties  of  bacteria 
which  gain  access  to  the  infimt's  intestine,  only  two  should  develop  there  constantly  and 
in  large  number,  but  this  difficulty  is  less  considerable  when  we  consider  that  an  organ- 
ism in  order  to  sujyply  itself  with  the  necessary  oxygen  and  food  in  the  intestine  must 
be  capable  of  causing  anaerobic  fermentation  of  the  intestinal  contents.  In  harmony 
with  the  simple  and  uniform  food  of  the  milk-fed  infiint,  we  find  a  corresponding  uni- 
formity in  their  intestinal  bacteria. 

It  is  not  possible  to  foresee  to  what  clinical  and  therapeutic  uses  may  be  put  the 
knowledge  of  the  constant  characters  of  the  bacterial  vegetation  in  the  normal  milk 
fiaeces.  It  seems  a  justifiable  inference  that  any  marked  variation  in  the  quality  of  this 
bacterial  vegetation  is  an  expression  of  some  disturbance  in  the  alimentary  tract. 

So  long  as  the  normal  flaeces  were  believed  to  contain  a  chaotic  mass  of  all  sorts  of 
bacteria,  it  seemed  a  useless  and  unpromising  task  to  make  any  especial  study  of  the 
likewise  chaotic  mass  of  bacteria  in  diarrhoeal  stools.  This  point  of  view,  however,  is 
now  changed.  With  definite  information  concerning  the  more  important  and  constant 
bacterial  species  in  the  normal  stools,  it  has  become  a  matter  of  the  utmost  interest  to 
learn  what  new  species  of  bacteria  appear  in  diarrhoeal  stools,  and  what  changes  occur 
in  the  normal  bacterial  vegetation. 

Such  knowledge  may  prove  of  value  in  many  ways.  Hitherto  the  study  of  the  fecal 
bacteria  in  pathological  cases  has  had  especially  for  its  object  the  hope  of  discovering 
some  specific  forms  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  most  important  object  of  research,  and  one  which  I  have  kept  in  view  in 
my  investigations.  There  is,  however,  another  point  of  view  hardly  less  important  and 
which  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  kind  of  bacteria  found  in  the  faeces  vary  with  the 
intestinal  contents  which  serve  as  food  for  the  bacteria.  Thus,  we  find  sharply  defined 
difierences  in  the  bacterial  vegetations  characterizing  milk  fbces,  meconium,  meat  £»ces, 
feces  from  a  mixed  diet,  etc  In  cases  of  summer  diarrhoea  there  are  abnormal  changes 
in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  intestine,  in  consequence  of  morbid  secre- 
tions, peristalsis  and  fermentations,  and  corresponding  to  these  abnormal  intestinal  con- 
tents we  may  expect  to  find  abnormal  vegetations  of  bacteria,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  some  definite  relations  may  be  discovered  between  certain  forms  of  bacteria 
and  certain  definite  changes  in  the  intestinal  contents.  Such  a  discovery  might  be  of 
diagnostic  and,  perhaps,  of  therapeutic  value. 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  be  very  cautious  in  assuming  that  any  caiisative  relation 
exists  between  strange  forms  of  bacteria  in  the  foces  and  the  existing  disease.  Various 
inteipretationsof  such  a  coincidence  are  possible.  First :  it  may  be  that  the  n6w  forms 
of  bacteria  are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  altered  intesti- 
nal contents,  and  do  not  infiuence  in  any  way  the  disease.  Even  upon  this  supposition 
of  their  harmless  saprophytic  nature  the  study  of  these  bacteria  may  prove  of  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  value,  for  reasons  which  have  already  been  mentioned.  In  the  second 
place,  the  new  forms  of  bacteria,  while  not  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease,  may,  by 
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their  presence  and  growth  in  the  intestine,  cause  a  continoance  and  aggravatioii  of  the 
disease.  For  instance,  we  can  readily  suppose  that  a  gastric  or  intestinal  catarrfaf  or 
some  abnormality  in  peristalsis  or  secretion,  induced  primarily  by  error  in  diet,  or  by 
heat,  or  by  some  constitutional  cause,  or  by  unhygienic  surroundings,  may  be  kept  up 
and  aggravated  by  the  presence  of  microorganisms  whose  continued  ezistence  in  the 
intestine  is  first  rendered  possible  by  some  abnormality  which  would  otherwise  be  transi- 
tory.  In  the  third  place,  the  bacteria  may  begin  their  work  outside  of  the  body,  by 
developing  in  the  milk  or  other  food  taken  by  the  infimt  and  causing  abnormal  pro- 
ducts of  fermentation  or  decomposition,  possibly  poisonous  ptomaines.  In  the  fourth 
place,  one  or  more  of  the  species  of  bacteria  tbund  in  the  stools  of  infiuits  affected  with 
summer  diarrhoea  and  not  found  in  the  normal  stools  may  be  the  essential  and  specific 
cause  of  the  disease  in  the  same  sense  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  is  of  typhoid  fever,  or 
the  anthrax  bacillus  of  anthrax.  It  must  be  admitted  that  without  further  proof  of 
any  given  case  the  presumption  is  against  this  last  supposition. 

In  view  of  the  very  peculiar  qualities  which  bacteria  must  possess  in  order  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  conditions  of  growth  in  the  healthy  infiuit's  intestine,  and  in  view  of 
the  preoccupation  of  the  field  by  other  bacteria,  it  is  not  likely  that  bacteria  which 
enter  the  normal  intestine  will  be  able  to  displace  those  normally  existing  there.  That 
preparation  of  the  soil  which  we  vaguely  call  predisposition  doubtless  plays  a  meet 
important  rdle  in  the  class  of  diseases  now  under  consideration.  Given  a  fiivorable  mmI, 
such  as  that  resulting  from  gastrfc  or  intestinal  catarrh,  or  from  abnormalities  in  p^i- 
staLsis  or  secretion,  then  bacteria  which  would  fiiil  to  gain  lodgment  in  the  healthy  intes- 
tine may  grow,  and  by  their  presence  become  the  most  serious  fiMstor  in  the  disease. 

The  foregoing  considerations  have  led  me  to  undertake  the  biological  investigatioQ 
of  the  bacteria  found  in  the  dejecta  of  in&nts  affected  with  summer  diarrhoea. 

METHODS  PUESUED  IN  THIS  INVESTIGATION. 

(a)  For  collecting  material :  A  small,  slightly  pointed  glass  tube,  sterilised  in  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  was  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  immediately  after  with- 
drawing it  the  contents  were  emptied  into  a  sterilized  test  tube  plugged  with  sterilised 
cotton  wadding.  As  only  the  contents  of  the  tube  were  put  in  the  test  tube,  and  the 
room  in  which  the  work  was  carried  on  was  comparatively  free  fh>m  germs  (as  shown  by 
the  small  number  of  colonies,  often  none,  growing  upon  agar  plates  exposed  for  a  con- 
siderable time),  the  purity  of  the  cultures  may  be  reasonably  assured.  Agar  pUtes 
were  made  at  once,  and  all  colonies  showing  the  slightest  difference  were  planted  in 
agar  tubes.  The  cultures  were  then  transferred  to  the  pathological  laboratoiy  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  the  further  isolation  and  study  of  the  bacteria  were 
carried  on  under  the  general  supervison  of  Prof.  Welch  and  Dr.  Meade  Bolton,  the 
assistant  in  the  Bacteriological  Department. 

(b)  For  the  study  of  the  morphological  and  biological  characters  of  the  bacteria  the 
modem  methods  introduced  by  Koch  were  employed.  The  usual  solid  and  fluid  nuln- 
tive  media,  such  as  nutrient  gelatine,  nutrient  agar,  steamed  potatoes  and  bouiHon  were 
used.  As  a  rule,  in  place  of  the  old  plate  method,  Esmarch  tubes  were  employed  to 
isolate  different  species  of  bacteria,  to  test  the  purity  of  cultures  and  to  observe  the 
characters  of  the  colonies.  The  investigation  of  the  fermentative  properties  of  the 
organisms  was  carried  on  chiefly  with  milk,  as  will  be  described  hereafter. 

(c)  For  testing  pathogenic  properties :  The  animals  used  were  guinea  pigs,  young 
kittens,  rabbits,  white  mice  and  rats.  The  experiments  consisted  in :  (1)  feeding  pure 
cultures  in  milk  which  had  been  previously  sterilized  one  hour  for  three  sucoesaive  daj9 
in  the  steam  sterilizer.  It  was  fed  to  mice  in  dmall  sterilized  glass  dishes,  and  small 
pieces  of  bread  were  crumbled  in  it  when  the  mice  would  not  take  the  milk  culture  by 
itself;  3-8  cc.  of  the  milk  was  given  daily  until  death  occurred,  or  for  five  to  eight  days, 
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when  no  effect  was  produoed.  A  similar  quantity  was  fed  to  the  guinea  pigs  and  kittens, 
through  a  sterilized  pipette.  The  animals  otherwise  were  fed  as  usual  during  the 
experiments.  (2)  Hyjxidennattc  and  intra-venons  ii^jections :  The  injections  were  made 
with  a  sterilised  Koch's  syringe.  The  fluid  used  for  injection  was  sterilized  water  or 
bouillon  impregnated  with  the  bacteria  and  injected  at  once.  (3)  In  other  cases  bouillon 
was  inoculated  and  allowed  to  stand  for  several  weeks,  and  then  sterilized  according  to 
Tyndal's  method  of  Pactional  sterilization.  Hypodermatic  iiyections  were  made  in  rats 
and  mice,  at  the  root  of  the  tail ;  in  guinea  pigs  and  kittens  about  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen.  The  intra- venous  injections  were  made  in  rats  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  in 
rabbits  in  the  outer  vein  of  the  ear. 

(d)  To  test  if  the  bacteria  were  pathogenic  in  very  small  quantities,  a  pocket  was 
made  in  the  skin  with  sterilized  scissors,  after  trimming  off  the  hair,  and  by  means  of 
a  straight  platinum  needle  dipped  into  a  firesh  culture  a  very  minute  quantity  of  the 
culture  was  taken  up  and  introduced  into  the  pocket  under  the  skin. 

Autopsies  were  made  as  soon  after  death  as  possible,  and  cultures  and  cover  slip 
preparations  made  from  different  cavities  and  organs  of  the  body.  Before  opening  the 
abdomen  the  hair  was  singed  or  cut  off,  and  the  skin  washed  with  sublimate.  In 
making  cultures  ftom  the  organs  of  the  body,  the  needle  was  introduced  through  an 
opening  made  with  heated  scissors,  so  that  it  could  only  come  in  contact  with  the  inte- 
rior of  the  oigan. 

Qmdiiitm  of  the  childrm  from  whom  the  cultures  were  obtained.^-From  1500  to  2000 
children  affected  with  summer  diarrhoea  are  sent  every  summer  from  Baltimore  city  to 
the  Thomas  Wilson  Sanitarium,  ten  miles  out  in  the  country.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Sanitarium,  in  1884,  only  one  case  of  cholera  infantum,  according  to  the  classical 
description,  has  been  brought  to  it,  though  a  modified  form  of  the  disease  is  not  uncom- 
mon.* The  great  m^ority  of  the  children  have  acute  or  chronic  gastro-enteric  catarrh, 
and  simple  diarrhoea,  and  about  one  per  cent,  have  dysentery. 

The  children  firom  whom  the  fasces  were  taken  for  examination  were  chosen  with 
special  reference  to  the  severer  forms  of  these  affections,  with  one  perfectly  healthy  child 
for  control,  and  one  just  beginning  with  a  mild  diarrhoea,  in  all,  seventeen  children. 

DB3CBIPTI0X  OP  THE  INDIVIDUAL  CASES. 

Case  i. — Three  months  old;  fed  exclusively  on  breast  milk;  has  decided  stupor,  and 
is  extxemely  emaciated;  evacuations  frequent,  watery,  and  yellow  or  greenish  in  color. 

Case  ii. — Eleven  months  old;  chiefly  cow's  milk  diet;  has  high  fever,  stupor,  and 
very  frequent  vomiting  and  purging;  evacuations  watery. 

Case  m. — Nine  months  old;  chiefly  cow's  milk  diet;  is  emaciated,  has  sli^t  fever, 
drowsiness,  frequent  vomiting  and  purging;  evacuations  watery. 

Case  iv. — Eight  months  old;  chiefly  breast  milk  diet;  sick  only  a  few  days;  has 
stupor,  vomiting  and  purging;  evacuations  rice  colored,  watery,  and  mixed  with  con- 
siderable fecal  matter. 

Case  v. — Eight  months  old;  cow's  milk  diet;  has  stupor  and  persistent  vomiting 
immediately  after  anything  is  taken  into  the  stomach;  evacuations  are  not  frequent, 
and  are  semi-fluid  and  of  yellow  color. 

Case  vi. — Eleven  months  old;  chiefly  cow's  milk  diet;  has  frequent  vomiting  and 
purging  and  decided  stupor. 

Case  vti. — Six  months  old;  condensed  milk  diet;  is  emaciated;  has  drowsiness^ 
frequent  vomiting  and  purging;  evacuations  green  and  watery. 

Case  viii. — Five  months  old;  breast  milk  diet;  frequent  vomiting  and  purging. 

*  Tnie  cholera  iofkntom  and  the  modified  form  of  the  disease  will  be  classed  together  in  this 
artide  as  cholera  infantum. 
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Case  ix. — Ten  months  old;  chiefly  breast  milk  diet;  slightly  emaciated;  has  vomit- 
ing and  purging;  evacuations  watery. 

Case  x. — Eight  months  old;  cow's  milk  diet;  extremely  emaciated;  evacnatioDB 
white  and  watery,  with  small  quantity  of  fecal  matter. 

Case  xi. — Six  months  old;  cow's  milk  diet;  extremely  emaciated;  evacaationa 
greenish  fluid  with  mucus  and  white  lumps  mixed  throu^  it. 

Case  xii.— Six  months  old;  cow's  milk  diet;  extremely  emaciated;  has  sallow  com- 
plexion; evacuations  greenish  and  watery. 

Case  xiu.— Eight  months  old;  milk  diet;  is  emaciated,  restless  and  has  frequent 
vomiting  and  purging.    Evacuations  watery. 

Case  xiy. — Eight  months  old;  breast  milk  diet;  the  rectum  is  covered  with  a 
croupous  deposit;  evacuations  very  frequent  and  containing  a  large  quantity  of  pus, 
sometimes  mixed  with  blood. 

Case  xy. — Eight  months  old;  cow's  milk  diet;  emaciated;  evacuations  frequent 
and  composed  of  bloody  mucus  or  pus,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fecal  matter.  The 
dysentery  is  secondary  to  catarrhal  enteritis. 

Case  xvi. — Seven  months  old;  breast  and  cow's  milk  diet;  evacuations  semi-floid 
and  have  a  whitish-yellow  color;  commencing  with  a  mild  diarriioea;  no  pievioat 
digestive  disturbance. 

Case  xvii. — Four  months  old;  breast  milk  diet;  has  one  evacuation  daily;  the 
fieces  ai!e  formed  and  have  a  light  brown  color;  has  never  had  any  digestive  disturb- 
ance. 

Summary. — ^The  children  were  from  three  to  eleven  months  old.  Twelve  were  fisd 
exclusively  upon  milk  and  the  others  chiefly  upon  milk.  Case  ii  had  been  sick  for 
four  or  five  days  with  a  mild  diarrhoea,  and  true  cholera  infimtum  only  24  boon. 
Cases  I  to  vn  inclusive,  excepting  Case  n,  had  been  affected  with  a  modified  finm  of 
cholera  infantum  from  three  days  to  two  or  three  weeks.  In  these  the  nervous  symp- 
toms were  esi>ecially  prominent.  Cases  viii  to  xni  inclusive  were  cases  of  dironic 
gastro-enteric  catarrh.  Case  xrv  had  primary  dysentery  (croupous),  which  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  rectum.  Case  xv  had  secondary  dysentery.  Case  xvi,  previous 
healthy,  was  just  beginning  with  a  mild  diarrhcea.    Case  XYli  was  perfectly  healthy. 

BAC7TEBIA  SEPARATED. 

Eighteen  different  varieties  of  bacteria  have  been  isolated.  The  differentiation  was 
made  by  the  morphology  of  the  organisms,  by  the  characters  of  the  growth  upon  varioos 
nutritive  media,  particularly  gelatine,  agar  and  potato,  by  the  action  on  milk  and  by 
the  effects  of  inoculating  animals.  All  the  varieties  belong  to  the  bacilli  exoq>t  one, 
which  is  a  coccus.  Three  varieties  of  bacilli  liquefy  gelatine,  the  others  do  not  liquefy  it^ 
The  greatest  number  of  varieties  were  found  in  the  cases  of  cholera  infiemtum;  a  larger 
number  in  gastro-enteric  catarrh  than  in  dysentery;  and  the  smallest  number  in  the 
healthy  child;  only  one  variety  being  found  in  it.  Eight  different  varieties,  the 
largest  number  isolated  in  any  single  case,  were  found  in  each  of  two  cases.  Table  I  * 
shows  the  distribution  of  the  bacteria. 

The  difference  in  the  number  of  varieties  found  in  the  fasces  does  not  neceesaiily 
indicate  a  similar  difference  in  the  intestinal  cavity.'  In  the  diarrhoeal  fieeoes,  which 
come  from  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  intestine,  and  aro  discharged  at  such  short 
intervals  that  no  considerable  delay  can  occur  in  any  part  of  the  canal,  the  condi> 
tions  are  more  favorable  for  obtaining  representations  from  all  portions  of  the  canal, 

*  The  table  is  not  yet  complete,  as  not  all  the  oultares  from  Cases  iv,  vi,  vn,  xi  have  beefs 
completely  investigated,  and,  owing  to  the  present  imperfect  means  for  differentiating  bacteria 
the  identity  of  some  varieties  is  not  positive ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  baoiUns  C. 
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than  IB  the  case  in  the  dysenteric  diachaigee,  which  come  chiefly  ftom  the  lower  intcR- 
tine,  and  in  the  healthy  teoes  which  are  voided  once  in  24  honrs,  and  are  prohahly 
retained  in  the  colon  sufficiently  long  to  cause  the  death  of  many  bacteria  which  cannot 
exist  for  a  long  time  in  the  large  intestine.  Nor  is  it  claimed  that  the  cultures  obtained 
represent  absolutely  all  the  varieties  of  bacteria  contained  in  the  fsces,  as  the  bac- 
teria may  not  be  equally  distributed  through  the  faeces,  and  their  colony  growth, 
especially  upon  agar,  to  which  we  are  limited  in  this  climate  during  the  greater  portion 
of  the  summer  for  plate  cultures,  is  not  always  distinctive  enough  to  be  recognized. 
Moreover,  not  all  the  bacteria  present  in  the  fasces  will  grow  in  our  ordinary  culture 
media. 

TABLE  L 

SHOWING  THB  DISTEIBUTION  OP  THE  BACTEBIA. 
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CONSTANCY  OF  THB  BACTEBIA. 

The  bacterium  ooli  commune,  or  varieties  of  bacteria  so  closely  resembling  Escher- 
ich's  description  of  it  that  positive  separation  has  not  yet  been  successful,  was  found 
in  all  the  cases  except  the'two  of  dysentery.  It  was  p^resent  in  smaller  numbers  in  the 
more  serious  cases,  especially  in  cholera  inJGEUitum,  but  was  found  apparently  as  a  pure 
culture  in  the  fseces  of  the  perfectly  healthy  child. 

One  variety  was  found  nearly  constantly,  and  in  laige  quantities  in  cholera  infantum, 
and  not  in  the  dysenteric  or  healthy  feces.  It  resembles  the  description  of  the  b. 
lactis  aerogenes,  but  the  resemblance  is  not  sufficient  to  be  regarded  as  an  identity.  A 
liquefying  badUus,  possessing  marked  pathogenic  properties,  was  found  in  four  cases  of 
cholera  infantum,  and  not  in  other  cases.  The  variety  of  micrococcus  was  found  in 
three  cases  of  cholera  in&ntum  and  three  cases  of  catarrhal  enteritis,  and  was  not  found 
in  the  dysenteric  or  healthy  foces.  The  bacteria  found  in  dysentery  were  also  found  in 
cholera  infimtum  and  catarrhal  enteritis,  but  many  varieties  appeared  in  the  latter 
which  were  not  found  in  dysentery. 

A  rough  comparison  was  made  between  the  healthy  and  pathological  feces,  by 
studying  cover-slip  preparations  and  making  cultures  from  the  smallest  quantity  that 
could  be  taken  up  from  the  feces  by  a  straight  platinum  needle,  and  then  estimating 
the  difference  in  the  number  of  the  colonies.  This  estimate  can  only  be  approximative, 
as  the  solid  feces  are  more  adhesive  than  the  liquid  feces,  and  a  laiger  quantity  is 
taken  up  by  the  needle  when  introduced  the  same  depth.    Cover-slip  prepaiatkms  from 
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the  Iceces  of  the  perfectly  healthy  child  showed  almost  a  pore  col  tare  of  a  bacillns  ideo- 
tical  with  Escherich's  drawing  and  description  of  the  h.  ooli  commune  (Die  Darmbak- 
terien  des  SUnglings).  Table  II,  Fig.  1.  The  bacilli  were  in  immense  nombere  and  the 
&eces  appeared  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  them.  There  were,  besides  these,  a 
few  short  bacilli  joined  in  twos  and  resembling  Escherich's  drawing  of  the  b.  lac^  tuao- 
genes .  No  other  forms  were  seen .  From  the  cultures  made  from  the  fasces  only  tiie  form 
resembling  the  b.  coli  commune  was  obtained.  Cover-slip  preparations  from  a  child 
just  beginning  with  a  mild  diarrhoea  showed  the  b.  coli  commune  and  two  or  three 
other  forms,  but  the  number  of  bacilli  in  this  case  were  not  so  great  as  in  the  per- 
fectly healthy  child.  The  cover-slip  preparations  from  the  diarrha^  faeces  varied  in 
different  cases;  in  some  the  bacteria  were  in  immense  quantity,  in  others  they  were 
not  so  numerous,  but  in  all  the  preparations  more  than  two  different  forms  could  be 
recognized.  In  the  plate  cultures  made  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  any  difference  in 
the  number  of  colonies  growing  from  the  healthy  and  pathological  fieces;  but  always  a 
greater  variety  of  colonies  could  be  seen  in  the  cultures  fiom  the  diarrhoeal  fseoes. 

DBSCBIPnON  OP  THE  INDIVIDUAL  SPECIES  OF  BACTERIA. 

Bacillus  A, — Found  in  cholera  in&ntum. 

Morphology. — Varies  somewhat  in  different  stages  of  growth.  In  fresh  cultures  the 
bacilli  are  narrow,  with  roanded  ends  and  varying  in  length,  sometimes  growing  into 
long  rods  or  dividing  into  twos.  Fig.  1,  Table  II.  The  average  size  in  agar  culture 
twenty-four  hours  old  is  about  three  to  four  fi  long  and  seven  fi  wide.  In  older  cultures 
the  bacilli  are  shorter  and  smaller.  The  bacilli  show  active  motion  in  hanging-drop 
preparations. 

Gelatine  Growth. — ^They  liquefy  gelatine  rapidly  at  ordinary  temperatures;  the  colo- 
nies grow  in  twenty-four  hours  to  a  size  large  enou^  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye;  under 
the  microscope  they  appear  nearly  colorless;  after  reaching  a  certain  size  liquefiM^tioo 
begins.    The  gelatine  in  stick  culture  is  completely  liquefied  in  three  or  four  days. 

Agar  Growth. — In  stick  cultures  the  surface  is  covered  in  a  few  days  with  a  neariy 
colorless  skim;  in  the  depth  is  a  luxuriant  and  delicate  stalk  corresponding  to  the  line 
of  insertion  of  the  platinum  needle.  The  colony  growth  is  characteristic;  the  colonies 
are  bluish  to  the  naked  eye,  and  have  an  indistinct  halo  around  them  which  shades  off 
imperceptibly  into  the  surrounding  agar;  slightly  magnified,  the  colonies  are  light 
brown  and  the  borders  indistinct.  The  surfoce  of  the  colony  has  a  delicate,  wafy 
appearance. 

Potato  Culture. — ^The  growth  is  luxuriant,  a  dirty  brown  color,  raised  slightly  above 
the  sur&ce  and  has  well-defined  borders. 

Blood  Serum. — In  twenty-four  hours  a  small,  white  patch  is  noticed;  this  gives 
place,  in  a  few  days,  to  a  white  semi-fluid  sediment  around  the  edge  of  the  tube;  in  six 
weeks  about  one-third  of  the  stick  culture  is  liquefied. 

Action  on  Milk. — Milk  is  coagulated  into  a  gelatinous  mass  with  alkaline  reactioo. 
In  a  few  days  the  milk  is  separated  into  a  clear  fluid  upper  stratum  and  a  lower  thick 
gelatinous  stratum ;  as  the  culture  grows  older  the  fluid  stratum  increases  at  the  expense 
of  th€  lower  thick  stratum.  In  some  cultures  in  which  milk  was  acid  when  inoculated 
the  reaction  afterward  became  alkaline,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments  have  not 
yet  been  made  to  be  conclusive  upon  this  point. 

Pathogenic  properties  tested  by  experiments  upon  lower  animals  .* — 

(a)  Feeding  with  milk  cultures  which  were  from  one  to  six  weeks  old  : — 
Earperiment  1. — ^Three  mice  and  three  young  guinea  pigs. 
Results. — All  died;  death  occurring  in  from  one  to  eight  days.    Autopsies  were 

made  in  each  case  as  soon  after  death  as  possible.    No  abnormal  changes  were 
,    noticed  in  any  case,  except  a  certain  d^pree  of  emaciation. 
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Explanation.— The  drawiogt  were  all  made  with  Zeiss'  homogeneous  immersion  iV>  ocular  8.    Magni- 
lying  about  650  tiroes. 

Fig.  I,  Bacillus  A,  from  an  agar  plate  culture  24  hours  old.    Fig.  2,  Bacillus  B,  from  a  gelatine  plate 
culture  8  days  old.    Fig.  8,  Bacillus  B,  from  a  potato  culture  4  days  old.    Fig.  4,  Bacillus  C,  fron^ft> 
potato  culture  4  days  old.    Fig.  5,  Bacillus  M,  from  a  r^otato  culture  4  days  old.    Fig.  6,  Bacillus  Dr 
from  an  agar  culture  24  hours  old.    Fig.  7,  Bacillus  F,  from  a  potato  culture  24  hours  old.    Fig.  8, 
Bodilus  H,  fjrom  a  potato  culture  24  hours  old.    Fig.  9,  Bacillus  E,  fh>m  a  potato  culture  24  hours 
old.    Fig.  10,  Bacillus  L,  from  a  potato  culture  4  days  old.    Fig.  11,  Bacillus  K,  from  a  gelatine  plate 
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Cover-slip  prepaiatioDS  showed,  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  among  other 
bacteria,  a  badllos  identical  in  microscopic  appearance  with  the  original,  and  nsnally 
in  large  nnmbeis.  From  the  blood  of  the  heart,  spleen,  liver,  kidneys  and  perito- 
neal fluid  the  bacilli  were  sometimes  found,  but  not  always. 

Esmarch  tubes  ftom  the  stomach,  intestines  and  kidneys  gave  chiefly  liquefying 
colonies.  Cover-slip  preparations  and  potato  cultures  from  the  colonies  were  iden- 
tical with  the  original.  As  a  rule  they  were  in  greater  numbers  in  the  small  than 
the  large  intestines.  In  the  kidneys  they  were  generally  pure  and  in  large  numbers. 
From  the  heart,  spleen  and  liver  negative  results,  except  in  one  case  from  the  heart 
and  one  from  the  liver  pure  liquefying  colonies  were  obtained. 

Ooly  one  of  the  animals,  a  mouse,  lived  longer  than  three  days.  On  the  fourth 
day  it  was  noticed  to  have  frequent  discharges,  which  were  soft,  of  a  whitish  yellow 
color  and  contained  some  mucus.  Esmarch  tubes,  made  from  the  discharges,  had 
the  appearance  of  being  almost  pure  of  the  original,  and  cover-slip  preparations 
from  the  liquefying  colonies  showed  the  same.  The  diarrhoea  continued  four  days, 
when  the  animal  died,  being  very  much  emaciated.  There  was  no  diarrhoea  in  the 
other  animals. 

ControL — Two  guinea  pigs  of  the  same  age  as  those  used  were  fed,  one  upon 
the  customary  food  alone,  and  the  other  upon  this  and  sterilized  milk.  There  was 
no  difierence  between  these  two,  and  both  continued  healthy.  Mice  were  fed  with 
sterilized  milk  without  being  aflected. 

E3^l}eriment  S, — A  young  kitten  was  fed  with  milk  cultures  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  guinea  pigs,  without  results;  it  was  then  given  croton  oil  until  diarrhoea  was 
produced,  and  fed  with  the  culture  without  results. 

Experiment  3. — Mouse.  Milk  culture,  fourteen  days  old,  sterilized  by  the  inter- 
rupted method,  was  given  six  days  without  results.  The  animal  was  then  fed  on 
the  infected  unsterilized  milk  without  being  affected,  except  a  slight  diarrhoea  which 
lasted  two  days.  In  this  experiment  the  milk  was  slightly  acid  when  it  was  inocu- 
lated, and  the  casein  was  not  liquefied  to  the  same  extent  as  happened  when  it  was 
alkaline  at  the  time  of  inoculation. 
(6)  Intra-venous  injections. 

Experimeni  1, — Three  rats.    Bouillon  culture,  18  days  old  and  sterilized  by  the 

interrupted  method.    Sterilimtion  was  proved  by  the  fiulure  to  obtain  cultures  ih>m 

it.     .5  cc.  was  injected  into  a  jugular  vein  of  each  rat.     Results  :  all  died.    Death 

ocGuiring  in  two  and  a  half  to  five  hours.    Autopsies  show  no  changes,  except  that 

the  blood  vessels  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  brain  appeared  congested. 

ControL — A  rat  was  injected  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  same  quantity  of 
pure  sterilized  bouillon,  without  being  affected. 

Experiment  jf.— Rat  A  small  quantity  of  an  eight-days'  agar  culture  was  put 
into  one  cc  of  distilled  water,  and  .6  oc.  of  this  injected  at  once  into  a  jugular  vein  ; 
no  results. 

Experiment  5.— Rabbit     Milk,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Experiment  1, 
was  filtered  in  a  sterilized  filter,  and  two  cc.  of  it  injected  into  the  ear  vein  without 
resulto. 
(c)  Hypodermatic  injections. 

Experiment  i.— Three  kittens.  One  oc.  of  freshly  inoculated  bouillon  was 
injected  into  each  kitten. 

Results.— Two  recovered  after  being  somewhat  dull  and  stupid  for  several  days. 
The  third  died  on  the  fifth  day. 

Autopsy.— The  organs  of  the  body  appeared  healthy.  There  was  suppuration 
for  a  space  of  two  centimetres  around  the  point  of  inoculation.  Cover-slip  prepara- 
tions from  this  point  showed  a  large  number  of  bacilli  identical  with  the  original, 
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and  Esmarch  tabes  from  it  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  gave  pore  coltares  of  the 
originaL 

ExperimerU  ;^.-— Mouse.     .3  oc.  of  liquefied  gelatine  culture  ii\jected. 

Result. — Death  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Autopsy. — On  the  back,  just  above  the  point  of  inoculation,  the  skin  was  puffed 
up  with  air  about  the  size  of  a  hazsel  nut.  The  skin  around  the  point  of  inocula- 
tion was  red  and  appeared  to  be  inflamed.  Nothing  else  abnormal  noticed.  Oover- 
slip  preparation  and  Esmarch  tubes  from  the  point  of  inoculation,  liver,  spleen 
kidney,  peritoneal  fluid  and  heart  appeared  to  be  pure  cultures  of  the  originaL 

Experiment  S. — Two  rata.     .5  cc.  of  liquefied  gelatine  culture  injected  into  each 
rat. 

Results. — In  one  the  skin  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  back  was  gradually  aepaiated 
by  a  process  of  necrosis.  Complete  separation,  leaving  the  under  sur&ce  bare,  was 
effected  in  two  weeks.  The  edges  were  clean  cut  and  there  was  no  suppuration. 
In  the  other  rat  a  similar  but  much  smaller  separation  of  the  skin  took  j^Aace  on 
the  side  of  the  thigh  and  about  one  inch  from  the  point  of  inoculation. 

Experiment  ^. — Mouse.  A  straight  platinum  needle  dipped  into  a  fresh  potato 
cultuie  was  inserted  under  the  skin. 

Result. — Death  on  the  sixth  day. 

Autopsy,  immediately  after  death. — ^The  organs  of  the  body  appeared  healthy. 
Ck>ver-slip  preparations  and  cultures  from  the  spleen,  heart,  liver  and  peiitooeal 
fluid  gave  negative  results. 

8UMMABT. 

BaciUuB  A  was  found  in  four  cases,  one  of  which  was  in  the  stage  of  stupor  of  acute 
cholera  infantum,  and  the  others  were  more  chronic  cases  of  a  modified  form  of  cholera 
infantum  in  which  the  nervous  symptoms  largely  predominated.  It  was  not  among 
the  most  numerous  bacteria  found  in  the  dischaige  in  either  case,  and  owing  to  this 
fitct  it  may  have  been  overlooked  in  other  cases.  It  produces  a  gelatinous  coagolation 
in  the  milk,  which  is  afterward  more  or  less  completely  liquefied,  Mid  changed  into  a 
light  brown  color.  It  leaves  the  oil  globules  unaffected.  Its  pathogenic  properties 
appear  to  reside  in  the  power  of  producing  iigurious  products  in  albuminous  oompoonds, 
and  its  action  seems  to  vary  according  to  the  manner  it  is  introduced  into  the  blood. 
Milk  cultures  fed  to  mice  and  guinea  pigs  proved  &tal,  while  the  sterilized  milk  cul- 
tures had  no  effect  when  fed.  When  introduced  directly  into  the  blood  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sterilized  bouillon  cultures  proved  rapidly  fotal,  while  the  unsterilised  fresh 
cultures  ii^jected  into  the  veins  of  rats  had  no  effect  In  all  the  animals  to  whidi  it 
was  given  more  or  less  drowsiness  or  stupor  was  produced.  Only  one  had  pronounced 
diarrhoea,  and  one  a  mild  diarrhoea.  Besides  being  found  in  the  elementary  canal  of  all 
the  animals  that  died  after  being  fed  upon  the  culture,  it  was  also  found  in  some  cases 
in  other  oigans,  especially  the  kidneys. 

Bacillus  B. — Found  nearly  constantly  in  cholera  infantum  and  gastro-enteric 
catarrh. 

Morphology. — Short,  thick  bacilli,  with  slightly  rounded  ends,  often  joined  in  pairs. 
The  average  size  is  2-3  fi  long  and  1  fi  wide.  Thick,  long  filaments  were  often  seen. 
Some  of  the  bacilli  and  nearly  all  the  long  filaments  contained  a  clear,  glistening  spot, 
which  had  every  appearance  of  a  spore,  but  cultures  containing  these  apparent  spores 
were  not  more  resistant  to  heat  than  were  others.  In  cultures  eight  days  old  the  bacilli 
are  longer  than  they  are  in  fresh  cultures,  and  many  of  them  show  when  stained  with 
gentian  violet  a  deep  violet  centre  with  purple  or  clear  poles.  The  bacilli  often  show 
capsules.    The  bacilli  show  no  motion  of  their  own  in  hanging-drop  preparations. 

Gelatine  cultures. — ^The  colonies  develop  rapidly;  the  superficial  ones  are  raised 
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and  spread  out;  tb^  ore  generally  roond  with  even  borders,  thongh  often  irregular  in 
shape  and  white  to  the  naked  eye.  When  seen  nnder  the  microscope  they  are  loose 
and  grannlar,  and  have  a  yellowish-brown  centre  with  a  white  border;  by  the  third 
day  this  becomes  a  nearly  nniform  light  brown  color,  and  a  few  days  later  a  dark  cen- 
tral zone  displays  itself  with  a  light  brovm  peripheral  zone.  Older  cnltores  show  a 
number  of  concentric  rings  of  different  shades  of  brown.  The  deep  colonies  remain 
small  and  have  a  yellow  or  brown  color.  In  stick  cnltores  the  surface  growth  is  raised, 
white,  and  extends  about  half  over  the  sor&ce;  in  the  depth  it  has  a  SQlid  and  uniform 
stalk  without  any  marked  end  swelling. 

Agar  cultures. — ^The  colonies  develop  rapidly,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  reach  a  con- 
siderable size.  They  are  white  to  the  naked  eye,  and  are  round  and  dome-shaped. 
Under  the  microscope  they  have  a  light-brown  color  and  are  not  compact.  Neighboring 
colonies  run  together  without  any  mark  of  separation  at  the  point  of  junction.  The 
deep  colonies  are  small  and  dark,  and  have  a  granular  appearance. 

Potato  cultures. — Cream  or  pale  yellow  color,  with  a  raised  and  nodulated  surfiM^, 
well  defined  and  notched  borders  and  sloping  edge.  Qas  bubbles  appear  over  the  sur- 
iace  in  two  or  three  days.  There  is  but  slight  moisture  about  the  growth  at  first  But 
slight,  if  any,  difference  can  be  noticed  between  the  cultures  on  old  and  new  potatoes. 
Action  on  milk. — Milk  is  coagulated  with  add  reaction,  and  sometimes  vdth  evolu- 
tion of  gas. 

On  blood  serum  a  small  whitish  patch  appears  in  a  short  time,  but  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  grow  as  a  solid  grovrth,  it  gives  place  to  a  whitish  semi-fluid  substance  seen 
around  the  sides  of  the  tube. 

FiathogeiUc  properties  tested  bff  experifnents  upon  lower  ammala : — 
(a)  Hypodermatic  injections. 

Experiment  J. — Mouse.    .5  oc.  of  a  fresh  bouillon  culture  injected. 
Result — Death  in  forty-eight  hours. 

Antopsyi  at  once. — Skin  around  the  point  of  inoculation  was  red  and  appeared 
to  be  inflamed.  Oigans  of  the  chest  and  abdominal  cavities  appeared  healthy.  Cover- 
slip  preparations  from  the  point  of  inoculation,  peritoneal  cavity,  spleen  and  right 
auride,  showed  a  short,  thick  bacillus  identical  with  the  original.  Cultures  were 
obtained  from  the  point  of  inoculation  and  ftt>m  the  peritoneal  fluid. 

Experiment  f  .^}uinea  pig,  ii^Jected  with  two  oc  of  fresh  bouillon  culture. 
Besult — Death  in  twenty-four  boars. 

Autopsy. — Slight  oedema  and  redness  of  the  skin  around  the  point  of  inoculation. 
The  peritoneal  cavity  contained  about  ten  cc  of  a  grayish-white  visdd  fluid  which 
began  to  escape  as  soon  as  the  cavity  was  opened.  There  vras  general  peritonitis  imd 
the  stomach  and  intestines  were  congested.  The  other  organs  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
and  those  of  the  thoradc  cavity  appeared  healthy.  Cover-slip  preparations  from  the 
peritoneal  fluid  showed  an  enormous  quantity  of  pus  cells  and  a  pure  culture  of  the 
bacillus;  some  of  the  bacilli  were  around  the  pus  cells  and  some  appeared  to  be  in 
the  cells.  Cover«lip  preparations  from  the  right  auricle  also  showed  a  pure  culture 
oft^originaL  Cultures  ftt>m  the  i)eritoneal  fluid,  spleen  and  right  auricle  gave 
pure  cultures  of  the  original. 

Experiment  S. — Rat  and  mouse.  Five-tenths  to  one  cc.  of  bouillon  culture, 
obtained  from  the  right  auricle  of  the  guinea  pig,  was  injected  into  each. 

Results. — ^The  rat  died  in  forty-eight  hours  and  the  mouse  on  the  fourth  day. 
Autopsy  of  the  rat  showed  a  small  inflamed  spot  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  and 
the  body  somewhat  emaciated.  The  organs  of  the  body  appeared  healthy.  Cover- 
slip  preparations  and  cultures  made  from  the  heart,  spleen,  kidney,  peritoneal  fluid 
and  point  of  inoculation  only  succeeded  from  the  spleen,  peritoneal  fluid  and  point  of 
inoculation;  in  these  the  original  bacillus  was  obtained  pure. 
Vol  in-a9 
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Antopey  of  the  mouse. — ^The  body  was  very  much  emaciated  and  the  akin  waft 
separated,  by  slonghing,  from  the  abdomen  and  right  thigh.  The  lymphatics  of  the 
mesentery  were  white  and  distended  and  the  receptacolnm  chyli  was  voy  hkige 
and  filled  with  a  white  fluid.  The  organs  of  the  body  appeared  healthy.  Cover- 
slip  preparations  from  the  abscess  and  receptaculom  showed  a  laige  nomber  of 
bacilli  identical  with  the  originaL 

Experiment  ^.— Rat  injected  with  .5  cc.  and  a  kitten  with  one  oc.  of  fresh  boiUon 
culture,  with  negative  results. 

ExperimeiU  6. — Two  mice.  A  straight  platinum  needle  was  dipped  into  a  firedi 
potato  culture  and  inserted  under  the  skin. 

Results. — One  mouse  was  unaffected;  the  other  died  on  the  sixth  day. 
Autopsy  showed  nothing  abnormal,  and  cover-slip  preparations  and  cultures  were 
negative. 

{h)  Feeding  with  milk  cultures. 
Experiment  1. — Three  mice. 
Results. — Death  in  two  to  four  days. 

Autopsies. — No  pathological  lesions  were  noticed  in  any  case.  Covor-slip  prepa- 
rations ftom  the  stomach  and  duodenum  showed  a  larger  proportion  of  short,  thick 
bacilli,  resembling  the  original,  than  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  In  some  prepanb- 
tions  the  cover-slip  preparations  from  the  stomach  and  duodenum  looked  like  almost 
pure  cultures  of  the  original.  A  bacillus  identical  with  the  original  was  also  found 
in  the  cover-slip  preparations  from  the  heart,  spleen,  liver  and  kidney;  in  these  it 
was  generally  the  only  bacillus  found,  and  pure  cultures  were  obtained  firom  these 
organs.  Esmarch  tubes  made  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  gave 
a  large  proportion  of  the  colonies  in  every  way  resembling  the  original,  and  tins 
proportion  appeared  to  be  greater  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  intestine. 

ExperimetU  2, — Mouse,  young  guinea  pig  and  kitten.  Negative  results.  Artill- 
cial  diarrhoea  was  produced  in  the  kitten,  with  croton  oil,  and  the  milk  colturs 
again  fed  to  it  with  negative  resulta. 

Summarp  ofBaciaua  B. — ^Found  nearly  constantly  in  cholera  in&ntum  and  catanbal 
enteritis,  and  generally  the  predominating  form.  It  appeared  in  larger  quantities  in 
the  more  serious  cases.  It  was  not  found  in  the  dysenteric  or  healthy  fieoes.  It  resembles 
the  description  of  the  b.  lactis  aerogenes,  but  the  resemblance  does  not  appear  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  an  identity  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  culture  of  the  latter  for  oompan- 
son,  it  is  considered  a  distinct  variety,  for  the  following  reasons :  Bacillus  B  is  uni- 
formly larger,  its  ends  are  not  so  sharply  rounded,  and  in  all  culture  media  kmg,  tiiidc 
filaments  are  seen,  and  many  of  the  bacilli  have  the  protoplasm  gathered  in  the  centre, 
leaving  the  poles  clear.  There  Ib  some  difference  in  their  colony  growth  on  gelatine, 
and  in  gelatine  stick  cultures  bacillus  B  does  not  show  the  nail-fi>rm  growth  with 
marked  end  swelling  in  the  depth.  In  potato  cultures  the  b.  lactis  aerogenes  shows 
a  difference  between  old  and  new  potatoes,  while  bacillus  B  does  not  show  any 
difference. 

Bacillus  B  possesses  decided  pathogenic  properties,  which  was  shown  both  by  hypo- 
dermatic injections  and  feeding  with  milk  cultures. 

BacUlus  C, — Found  nearly  constantly  in  the  stools  of  chol«a  infimtum,  catarrhal 
enteritis  and  the  healthy  suckling.  It  appeared  in  diminishing  quantity  the  more 
serious  the  case  of  diarrhoea.  It  answers  so  frdly  to  the  description  of  the  b.  ooli 
conmiune  that  the  two  are  regarded  as  identicaL  The  difficulty  which  Escherich  met 
with  in  being  always  able  to  consider  his  culture  of  the  b.  coli  commune  as  pure, 
and  yet  unable  to  separate  it  into  more  than  one  variety,  was  experienced  by  mys^ 
with  the  cultures  of  this  variety  obtained  from  different  children.  Cultures  of  badllas 
0  taken  from  diffi^rent  children  would  sometimes,  on  the  same  medium,  appear  identi* 
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ad,  and  at  other  times,  with  all  the  oonditions  fyr  the  two  caltaree  as  nearly  alike  as  it 
was  possible  to  have  them,  each  would  appear  sufficiently  different  to  constitute  distinct 
varieties  if  the  difference  had  remained  constant.  It  is  highly  probable,  as  Escherich 
suggested,  that  instead  of  this  being  one  variety  it  may  prove  to  be  a  group  of  varieties, 
or  a  &mily  of  closely  allied  organisms. 

Bacittua  D. — Found  in  cholera  in&ntum  and  chrtmic  gastro-enteric  catarrh. 
Morphology. —Small,  narrow  bacilli,  varying  in  length  and  thickness  at  different 
stages  of  growth.  In  the  £asces,  and  in  ftesh  blood  serum  cultures  they  are  narrow  and 
have  very  small,  round,  clear  spaces  throughout  the  body  of  the  ceUs,  which  give  a  gran- 
ular appearance  when  seen  with  Zeiss  homogeneous  immersion  oljective  one-twelfth 
and  eye  piece  I.  In  fresh  gelatine  cultures  the  cover-slip  preparation  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  mixed ;  large  rods  with  vacuoles  and  staining  deeply,  and  small,  narrow 
rods  which  do  not  stain  so  deeply  being  seen  ;  but  repeated  plating  fiiiled  to  separate 
them  into  two  varieties.  The  baciUi  show  no  motion  of  their  own  in  hanging-drop 
preparations. 

Agar  stick  growth. — ^A  small,  round,  white  patch  on  the  sur&ce,  with  a  thick  stalk 
in  the  depth. 

Gelatine  stick  growth. — A  colorless,  slightly  raised  patch,  with  irregular  borders  on 
the  surface,  and  a  delicate  stalk  in  the  depth. 

Gelatine  colony  growth. — ^The  surfSace  colonies  on  the  second  day,  small,  white  and 
beginning  to  spread  ;  on  the  third  day  they  have  nearly  reached  their  ftiU  growth,  and 
are  white  or  bluish  white  to  the  naked  eye.  Microscopically,  at  first  they  have  a  dead 
white  appearance,  and  as  they  grow  older  the  central  part  changes  to  a  light  yellow 
color,  and  is  slightly  raised  ;  the  borders  are  irregular  and  notched  and  remain  white. 
The  old  colonies  have  a  uniform  light  yellow  color.  The  deep  colonies  remain  small 
and  have  a  uniform  light  yellow  color  and  granular  appearance. 

Agar  colony  growth. — Small,  pale  yellow  colonies,  not  characteristic. 
Potato  growth. — Characteristic    A  bright  golden  yellow  color,  raised  and  dry  sur- 
&ce,  and  well-defined  border.    There  is  no  difference  in  the  growth  on  old  and  new 
]>otatoe8. 

Action  on  milk. — No  change  is  produced  for  three  or  four  days  ;  after  this  time  it 
becomes  more  decidedly  alkaline,  but  never  coagulates.    In  six  to  eight  weeks  the  milk 
has  a  brown,  transparent  appearance. 
Utthogemie  propertiea : — 

(a)  Hypodermatic  injections. 

Experiment  i.— Five  mice,  two  rats  and  two  guinea  pigs.  Bullion  cultures  used  ; 
.5  cc.  iigected  into  the  mice,  one  cc.  into  the  rats,  and  two  oc  into  the  guinea  pigs. 
Results. — ^The  rats  and  three  mice  were  unaffected,  and  two  mice  and  the  guinea  pigs 
died,  death  oocuning  in  24  hours  to  four  days.  Autopsies.— Nothing  abnormal  was 
noticed  beyond  a  limited  inflammation  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  which  was  sup- 
purative in  the  guinea  pigs.  Cover-slip  preparations  and  cultures  finom  the  point  of 
inoculation,  peritoneal  fluid,  spleen  and  heart  in  the  mice  gave  a  pure  culture  of 
a  bacillus  identical  with  the  original,  and  the  same  from  the  peritoneal  fluid  and 
point  of  inoculation  in  the  guinea  pigs. 

ExperimefU  f . — ^Two  mice.  A  straight  platinum  needle  was  dipped  into  the  pure 
cultures  obtained  from  the  mice  that  died,  and  inserted  under  the  skin,  with  nega- 
tive results. 
(6)  Feeding  with  milk  cultures.    Four  mice  and  two  kittens. 

Results.— Three  mice  and  the  kittens  were  unaffected,  and  one  mouse  died  on 
the  seventh  day. 

Autopsy. — Body  emaciated ;  nothing  else  abnormal  was  noticed.  Cover-slip 
preparations  from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  stomach,  intestiDe,  heart  and  Urer  were 
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mostly  n^ative.    Esmarch  tabes  finom  the  stomach,  daodenom  and  ileum  gaTe  in 

the  second  tubes  about  100  colonies  from  each.    The  great  minority  of  the  ooloiiies 

were  identical  with  the  origLnaL     Potato  cultures  made  fiom  the  colonies  were  also 

identical  with  the  original. 

Summary, — Bacillus  D  was  found  in  only  three  cases  of  cholera  infantum,  and  was 
not  found  in  large  numbers  in  any  case. 

Its  pathogenic  properties  are  not  strong,  as  more  than  half  the  animals  in  which  it 
was  tested  were  unaffected  by  it. 

BacUlus  E. — Found  in  cholera  infimtum,  gastro-enteric  catarrh  and  dysentery;  it  was 
not  found  in  many  cases. 

Morphology. — In  fresh  gelatine  cultures  they  are  short,  small  bacilli,  with  rounded 
ends,  many  joined  in  twos  and  some  in  long  filaments.  In  potato  and  milk  caltnres 
they  are  longer  and  some  have  small,  clear  spaces  in  the  ends. 

Potato  cultures  have  straw  or  yellow  color,  raised  surface  and  the  borders  sometimes 
defined  and  sometimes  not  well  defined. 

Oelatine  plate  culture. — The  surface  colonies  are  white  and  not  much  spread  out; 
under  the  microscope  they  have  a  uniform  lemon  color.  The  deep  colonies  remain  small 
and  have  a  light  yellow  border  with  a  brown  centre.  Gelatine  stick  cnltore  has  a 
slightly  raised,  smooth  and  nearly  colorless  patch  on  the  surface,  and  a  luxuriant  stalk 
with  fringed  border  in  the  depth. 

In  agar  the  colonies  are  bluish  to  the  naked  eye  and  uniform  grayish-white  under 
the  microscope.  The  stick  culture  has  a  smooth,  white,  raised  patch  on  the  wvAct^ 
and  a  thick  stalk  in  the  depth. 

Only  negative  results  were  obtained  in  the  experiments  made  upon  lower  ^»*^"*^'« 
with  this  variety,  and  milk  is  apparently  unaffected  by  it. 

BaciUus  F. — Found  in  only  pne  case  of  cholera  in^Emtum. 

Morphology. — In  fresh  cultures  they  are  small,  short  bacilli,  which  do  not  slam 
deeply  with  a  few  longer  and  thicker  forms  which  take  a  deeper  staining;  in  old  col- 
tures  small,  dear  spaces  are  seen  throughout  the  body  of  the  celL  In  some  caltureB^ 
especially  milk,  very  long  filaments  are  seen. 

Potato  growth. — ^A  moist,  dirty  brown  and  sometimes  glossy  surface,  but  sUg^j 
raised,  with  borders  generally  defined. 

Gelatine  growth  in  stick  culture. — ^A  dry,  light  brown  patch  on  the  sarfiu»,  with  % 
very  delicate  growth  in  the  depth.  The  growth  is  very  slow  and  never  very  extensive 
on  the  surface.  The  colonies  also  grow  very  slowly  and  seldom  reach  a  large  aiae. 
Microscopically,  the  surfiEM»  colonies  are  white,  glistening  and  coarsely  granular;  ^ 
they  grow  older  they  show  a  light  yellow  centre  surrounded  by  darker  ooQcentzic  rings; 
the  deeper  colonies  remain  small  and  are  yellow  and  granular. 

Agar  growth  in  stick  culture. — Small,  moist,  glass-colored  patch,  sligjitly  raised  and 
lobulated  surface,  with  well-developed  stalk  in  the  depth. 

Colony. — The  surfiuse  colonies  are  large  and  round,  and  have  a  ropy  consiflttticy. 
Microscopically,  they  are  yellow  and  have  a  wavy  surfiaoe. 

It  renders  milk  more  alkaline  without  coagulation.  Old  milk  cultures  have*  brown, 
transparent  appearance. 

Pathogenic  Properties : — 

(a)  Hypodermatic  injections. 

Experiment  1. — Two  mice.     .5  cc  of  melted  gelatine  culture  iiyected« 

Results. — Death  in  24  and  48  hours. 

Autopsies  showed  nothing  abnormal  in  either  case.    Cover-slip  preparations  and 

cultures  from  the  point  of  inoculation  gave  an  enormous  quantity  of  bacilli  identical 

with  the  originaL 
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Experiment ;?.— Two  mice  injected  with  .5  cc.  of  bouillon  culture,  with  negative 

results. 

(b)  Intra-venous  injection. 

Experiment  1, — Babbit    One  oc.  of  bouillon  culture  injected  into  the  outer  veiiv 

of  the  ear,  with  negative  results. 

(e)  Feeding  with  milk  culture. — Four  mice  and  one  kitten.    Negative  results.    Two 

of  the  mice  were  then  given  croton  oil  and  again  fed  on  the  milk  culture. 
Results. --Death  in  24  and  36  hours. 
Autopsies. — No  abnormal  changes  noticed.    Cover-slip  preparations  and  cultures 

from  the  intestines  gave  a  large  number  of  bacilli  and  colonies  which  closely 

resembled  the  original.    Potato  cultures  made  from  the  colonies  were  identical  with 

the  original. 

BaeiUus  H, — ^Found  in  one  case  of  cholera  in&ntum  and  one  case  of  dysentery. 

Morphology. — In  fresh  agar  cultures  they  are  small  bacilli  with  rounded  ends.  In. 
fresh  potato  cultures  they  are  laiger  and  longer,  and  the  ends  are  more  pointed. 

Potato  growth. — Bright  yellow-colored  growth,  but  slightly  raised,  with  dry  surface 
and  defined  borders. 

Gelatine  growth. — The  stidc  cultures  have  a  small,  colorless  patch,  but  slightly 
raised  above  the  sur&ce,  and  a  well-developed  growth  in  the  depth.  In  plate  cultures 
the  surface  colonies  are  bluish  and  spread  out.  Microscopically,  they  show  a  white, 
irregular  and  notched  border,  vnth  a  yellow,  slightly  raised  centre. 

Agar  growth. — The  stick  cultures  have  a  smooth,  nearly  colorless  and  but  slightly 
raised  patch  on  the  surfiEice,  and  a  thick  stalk  in  the  depth.  In  plate  cultures  the 
colonies  are  round  and  white,  with  flat  sui£eu^  Microscopically,  they  have  a  uniform 
brown  color  and  are  not  compact. 

Action  on  milk. — Coagulates  milk  with  reaction. 

In  the  few  experiments  with  this  variety  upon  lower  animals  only  negative  results 
were  obtained. 

BadUiaK, — Found  in  one  case  of  cholera  in&ntum  and  one  case  of  dysetitery. 

Morphology. — Short,  small  badlli,  varying  in  size.  The  growth  on  potato  is  not  uni- 
fimn.  Sometimes  several  days  elapse  before  anything  is  noticed;  at  other  times  the 
culture  develops  more  rapidly  and  is  yellow,  defined,  raised  and  dry. 

In  gelatine  plate  cultures  the  colonies  are  whitish,  or  nearly  coiorless,  and  but 
slightly  spread  out.  Under  the  microscope  they  are  uniform,  smooth  and  have  a  straw 
color.  The  stick  culture  has  a  smaU  colorless  patch  on  the  sur&ce,  with  a  delicate 
stalk  in  the  depth. 

In  agar  plate  cultures  the  colonies  are  round  and  white.  Under  the  microscope  they 
have  a  uniform  light  yellow  or  straw  color.  In  agar  stick  culture  the  surface  is  moist 
and  glassy,  with  a  delicate  stalk  in  the  depth. 

It  renders  milk  acid,  and  coagulates  it  only  after  standing  in  the  thermostat  for  five 
or  six  days.     Pathogenic  properties  not  tested. 

BaeiUus  L. — Found  in  one  case  of  mild  diarrhoea. 

Morphology. — Short,  thick  bacilli;  many  in  the  form  of  the  figure  eight;  a  few  long 
filaments  sometimes  seen.  It  resembles  somewhat  the  b.  lactis  aerogenes,  but  differs 
from  it  in  important  particulars. 

In  gelatine  plate  cultures  the  colonies  are  usually  not  spread  out,  but  are  thick,  with 
a  flat  surface,  and  white  to  the  naked  eye.  Microscopically  they  have  a  uniform  light 
yellow  color,  or  a  flat,  straw  colored,  central  zone,  which  is  raised  above  a  white  border. 

On  potato  the  culture  is  lemon  colored,  dry  and  not  well  defined.  It  renders  milk 
acid,  and  coagulates  it  only  when  kept  in  the  thermostat  at  38°  C.  for  five  or  six  days. 
Pathogenic  properties  not  tested. 
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BadUus  M, — Found  in  cholera  infantom  and  gastio-enterio  catarrti. 

Morphology.— Solid,  thick  bacilli,  about  two  fi  long  and  one  /<  wide.  Some  are 
joined  in  twos  and  some  are  in  long  filaments.  The  colony  growth  in  gelatine  is 
changeable.  The  sur£M)e  colonies  at  times  are  ^read  out,  white  or  bluish  white,  and 
often  showing  a  concentric  arrangement  to  the  naked  ^e.  Microsoopicallj  they  hare 
the  appearance  of  a  large  yellow  colony  placed  in  a  larger  white  colony  with  only  the 
irregular  border  of  the  latter  showing,  or  they  show  a  concentric  arrangement,  some  of 
the  rings  being  lobulated  and  some  fringe-like  or  homogeneous.  At  other  times  the 
colonies  are  nearly  colorless  and  show  under  the  microscope,  at  first,  a  uniform  green- 
ish-yeUow  color  with  fine  concentric  markings.  As  the  colonies  grow  <Mer  they  show 
a  yellow  central  sone  with  fine  bar-like  markings,  and  an  outer  white  zone.  The  deep 
colonies  are  small  and  yellow. 

On  potato,  the  growth  has  a  golden-yellow  color  with  a  moist^  glistening  sufikx^ 
and  well-defined  borders. 

Milk  is  rendered  acid,  but  is  not  coagulated.  As  far  as  tested  it  showed  no  patho- 
genic properties. 

Bacillus  M  resembles  the  b.  coli  commune  in  many  respects,  but  differs  safficientlj 
to  be  considered  a  separate  variety.  It  is  larger,  and  never  shows  the  protoplasm 
gathered  into  the  centre  of  the  cell  with  the  poles  clear.  On  potato,  it  has  a  brighter 
yellow  color,  and  the  colony  growth  in  gelatine,  though  often  resembling,  is  uerer 
identical  with  the  b.  coli  commune. 

Baeillus  N. — Found  in  one  case  of  diolera  infinntum. 

Morphology. — ^Exceedingly  small  and  short  bacillL 

Potato  growths— A  &int  straw  or  light  yellow-colored  growth,  with  a  dry  and 
slightly  raised  surface  and  defined  border;  in  some  cultures  nothing  ia  seoi  upon  the 
potato. 

Gelatine  plate  cultures. — ^The  colonies  are  small  and  glassy  or  coloriess,  and  are 
taken  up  entire  with  the  needle. 

Agar  growth. — In  stick  cultures  the  sur&ce  has  a  small  raised  patch  with  a  rou^ 
sur&oe,  and  a  well  developed  growth  in  the  depth.  The  surfiioe  growth  is  drawn  in 
ropes  with  the  needle.  In  plate  cultures  the  colonies  are  small.  The  superficial  colo- 
nies are  bluish  to  the  naked  eye;  microscopically,  a  lemon-colored  centre  which  gradu- 
ally tapers  to  a  white  border;  the  deep  colonies  are  uniform  light  yeUow  and  remain 
very  small.    As  &r  as  tested  it  showed  no  pathogenic  properties. 

BaeiUus  0. — Found  in  one  case  of  catarrhal  enteritis. 

Morphology. —Small,  short  bacilli,  many  joined  in  pairs.  The  potato  cultures  are 
dry,  yellow,  raised  and  defined,  sometimes  having  a  bright  yellow  color,  at  others  a 
dark  yellow.  In  gelatine  plate  cultures  the  colonies  are  spread  out  and  have  a  grayish- 
white  centre  with  a  bluish  outer  zone.  Microscopically  they  have  a  yeUow  centre 
with  a  white  border.  In  gelatine  stick  culture  the  surface  has  a  small,  colorless, 
slightly  raised  patch  with  smooth  surface.  In  the  depth  is  a  luxuriant  stalk  with  fringe 
border.  In  agar  plate  culture  the  colonies  are  large,  round  and  white.  Microscopically 
they  have  a  light  yellow  color,  and  gradually  taper  from  the  centre  to  the  border. 

It  coagulates  milk  rapidly  into  a  solid,  firm  dot  with  acid  reaction.  Pathogenic 
properties  not  tested. 

BadUus  P. — Found  in  one  case  of  dysentery. 

Morphology. — Small  bacilli  with  rounded  ends,  some  in  long  filaments.  Potato  cul- 
tures are  yellow,  with  dry  raised  sur&ce  and  well  defined  borders. 

Gelatine  plate  cultures. — The  superficial  colonies  are  spread  out  and  bluish-white. 
Under  the  microscope  they  have  a  light  yellow  centre  with  a  white  border.  As  the 
colonies  grow  older  they  have  a  uniform  light  yellow  color.  In  agar  plate  cultures  the 
colonies  are  large,  round  and  white.    Under  the  microscope  they  have  a  light  brown 
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centre  with  a  white  lim.  It  ooagnlotes  milk  more  alowly  than  bacillos  0,  and  the 
coagnlation  is  not  as  solid  or  as  firm.  It  renders  milk  strongly  acid.  Pathogenic 
properties  not  tested. 

Bacillus  Q. — ^Found  in  one  case  of  catarrhal  enteritis. 

It  resembles  hacillns  B  in  many  respects,  bat  is  not  identical  with  it.  It  is  a  short, 
thick  badllos,  haying  a  similar  form  to  badllns  B,  bat  does  not  s^ain  clean  like  the 
latter;  its  borders  show  fine,  fazzy  processes,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the 
bacilli  are  stained,  showing  a  pecaliar  network. 

The  colony  growth  in  gelatine  resembles  that  of  badllas  B,  only  it  is  darker  and 
more  of  a  grayish-brown  color  onder  the  microscope.  The  potato  calture  resembles 
badllas  B,  bat  is  more  loxariant  and  jaicy.  The  most  marked  difference  is  in  its  action 
on  milk.  Badllas  Q  renders  milk  add,  and  ooagnlates  it  only  when  kept  in  the  thermo- 
stat, at  38^  C,  for  five  or  six  days. 

BaeUlua  B. — ^Foand  in  one  case  of  catarrhal  enteritis. 

It  resembles  badllas  Q  in  its  action  on  milk  bat  resembles  badllas  B  more  doeely 
in  other  respects.  In  morphology  badllas  R  is  shorter,  smaller,  and  more  loonded 
ends,  often  having  the  appearance  of  diplococd. 

In  its  growth  apon  potato  and  gelatine  it  resembles  badllas  B  veiy  closely;  the  only 
difference  observable  is  that  the  colonies  are  more  compact  in  badllas  R. 

The  pathogenic  properties  of  bacilli  Q  and  R  were  not  tested. 

BaeiihuS. — ^Foand  in  one  case  of  cholera  infimtam  and  one  case  of  catarrhal 
enteritis. 

Morphology. — Small  bacilli,  varying  in  length,  some  joined  at  the  ends,  forming  long 
chains.  On  potato  the  coltore  is  dirty  yellow,  slightly  raised  and  has  well-defined 
borders. 

It  liqaefies  gelatine  more  slowly  than  badllas  A,  and  coagulates  milk  with  an  add 
reaction. 

In  agar  plate  coltores  the  colonies  are  blue  to  the  naked  eye;  ander  the  microscope 
the  colonies  are  indistinct  and  whitish. 

Pathogenic  properties  were  not  tested. 

BaciUus  T. — ^Foand  in  one  case  of  cholera  in&ntam. 

Morphology. — ^Plamp,  oval  badllL 

On  potato  it  has  a  pretty  pink  growth  with  well-defined  borders,  and  the  sarfEtoe  is 
raised,  in  places,  into  large  gas  babbles.  On  old  potato  coltare  the  growth  eats  into  the 
potato  and  is  lower  than  the  sarroanding  border.  It  liqaefies  ^(elatine  rapidly  and 
ooagnlates  milk  with  add  reaction.    Pathogenic  properties  were  not  tested. 

Micrococcus  V, — Foand  in  cholera  infimtam  and  catarrhal  enteritis. 

Morphology. — Small  roand  coed,  some  joined  together,  forming  diplococd. 

Nothing  is  seen,  in  potato  caltares,  on  the  snrface  of  the  potato 

(Gelatine  caltares. — Both  the  plate  and  stick  caltares  devdop  very  slowly.  In  stick 
caltares  a  small  dry  patch  is  seen  on  the  snr&ce,  and  limited  to  the  point  of  inocala- 
tion  after  a  considerable  time;  the  growth  in  the  depth  is  more  floarishing.  In  plate 
caltares  the  colonies  cannot  be  seen  with  the  anaided  eye  before  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day.  They  are  loand  and  have  a  blaish  appearance;  ander  the  microscope  a  aniform 
lemon  or  light  brown  color.  The  colonies  never  reach  a  large  size.  In  agar  the  growth 
is  also  slow.  In  stick  caltare  tiie  snrface  growth  is  limited  to  a  small  patch  at  the 
point  of  inocnlation.  The  growth  in  the  depth  is  not  extensive.  In  plate  caltares  the 
colonies  remain  small  and  have  a  bluish  appearance.  Microscopically,  they  have  a 
light  yellow,  granular  appearance.  It  produces  no  apparent  change  in  milk,  and,  as  fas 
as  tested,  has  shown  no  pathogenic  properties. 
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GENEBAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Regarding  the  work  in  its  present  condition  as  too  incomplete  to  admit  of  positiTe 
condosions,  the  following  considerations  are  given  as  showing  the  tendency  of  the 
lesnlts  thus  far  obtained : — 

The  bacteriam  coli  commnne  does  not  disappear  in  the  diarrhceal  fleeces  of  infieuitB, 
but  appears  to  diminish  in  nnmber,  according  to  the  seyerity  of  the  disease.  It,  or  a 
variety  or  varieties  closely  resembling  it,  appears  to  be  constantly  present,  bat  not  as  a 
pure  culture  or  in  the  same  largely  predominating  form  as  in  the  healthy  milk  fteces.* 

It  was  not  found  in  the  dysenteric  discharges. 

No  variety  of  bacteria  has  been  found  which  bears  the  relation  of  constant  or  obliga- 
tory bacterium  to  the  diarrhoeal  and  dysenteric  discharges  that  the  colon  bacteriam 
bears  to  the  healthy  milk  feces. 

One  variety  was  found  nearly  constantly  and  generally  in  the  predominating  form 
in  cholera  in&ntum  and  catarrhal  enteritis,  but  was  not  found  in  the  dysenteric  or 
healthy  ^sces.  This  variety  resembles  the  description  of  the  b.  lactis  aerogenes,  bat 
differs  from  it  in  certain  particulars,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  positive  caltare  fcv 
comparison,  has  been  regarded  as  distinct  The  identity  of  the  two,  however,  is  ren- 
dered more  probable  by  the  &ct  that  the  b.  lactis  aerogenes  is  a  constant  or  obliga- 
tory bacteriam,  and  the  predominating  form  in  the  healthy  upper  intestine  of  sack- 
lings,  while  it  gradually  diminishes  in  number  or  altogether  disappears  in  the  lower 
intestine  and  fiseces;  and  it  is  ea^  to  conceive  that  with  the  frequent  and  rapid  passage 
of  the  diarrhoeal  dischaiges  through  the  intestine,  a  large  number  of  the  b.  lactis 
aerogenes  might  be  contained  in  them  and  in  a  suitable  condition  for  obtaining  cul- 
tures. Should  the  separation  into  a  distinct  variety  be  confirmed  by  proper  compari- 
sons, then  we  have  a  new  form  possessing  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  b.  lactis 
aerogenes,  with  marked  pathogenic  properties,  nearly  constant  in  cholera  infantom  and 
catarrhal  enteritis,  which  has  not  been  found  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine  of  the 
healthy  suckling,  or  their  &eces.  Should  the  two  forms  prove  identical,  t^en  we  have 
the  b.  lactis  aerogenes  occurring  more  frequently  and  in  much  larger  quantity  in  the 
diarrhceal  than  in  the  healthy  stools. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  bacteria  in  the  diairhoeal  &eoes  exceeds  that  of  the 
dysenteric  and  healthy  faeces. 

The  actual  number  of  individual  bacteria  in  the  healthy  £BBces  is  as  great  as  in  that 
of  the  diarrhoeal  fseces. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  bacteria  as  well  as  the  number  of  individual  bacteria  is 
less  in  the  dysenteric  than  in  the  diarrhoeal  foces. 

The  bacteria  foxmd  in  the  dysenteric  faeces  were  also  found  in  the  diarrhosal,  but  a 
number  of  varieties  were  found  in  the  diarrhoeal  £9eces  which  were  not  found'  in  the 
dysenteric. 

The  bacteria  differ  from  the  inconstant  varieties  found  by  Escherich  in  the  oontents 
of  the  healthy  intestine  of  sucklings  and  their  fseces. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  micrococci,  liquefying  and  chromoginic  bacteria  was  less 
than  that  found  by  Escherich  in  the  healthy  suckling. 

Ck>nsiderable  difference  was  manifest  in  the  effects  produced  upon  lower  animals  by 
the  different  varieties  of  bacteria  with  which  experiments  were  made. 

Two  varieties  appeared  to  possess  marked  pathogenic  properties;  in  others  the  patho- 
genic properties  were  less  marked  and  some  appeared  entirely  non-pathogenic 

A  liquefying  bacillus  which  was  found  frequentiy  but  not  constantiy  in  chc^eia 

*  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  cultures  which  have  been  considered  as  identical  with  the 
b.  coli  com.  would  prove,  with  better  means  for  the  differentiation  of  bacteria  than  we  have  at 
present,  to  be  different  varieties. 
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infantum,  and  not  in  other  forms  of  summer  diarrhoea  or  healthy  fasces,  effected  changes 
in  albuminous  compounds  which  proved  rapidly  fatal  when  injected  in  small  quantity 
into  the  veins  of  rats,  and  milk  cultures  of  the  same  bacillus  generally  resulted  in  death 
when  fed  to  mice  and  guinea  pigs. 

Diarrhcea  was  not  a  prominent  symptom  in  the  animals  in  which  the  experiments 
were  made.    A  pronounced  diarrhoea  was  noticed  in  only  one  case. 

It  was  shown  by  experiment  that  none  of  the  bacteria  were  capable  of  multiplying 
in  ordinary  hydrant  water,  and  cultures  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  water  in  any 
case  forty-eight  hours  after  it  had  been  inoculated,  and  in  the  great  majority  twenty^ 
four  hours  afterward. 

All  the  varieties  of  bacteria  found  are  capable  of  thriving  in  milt.  Some  varieties 
produce  coagulation  of  the  milk  with  acid  reaction,  some  render  milk  add  without 
coagulation,  some  render  milk  alkaline  without  coagulation,  some  have  no  apparent 
effect  upon  milk,  and  one  variety  coagulates  milk  with  alkaline  reaction. 


INFANTILE  MARASMUS. 

MARASME  DES  ENFANT8. 
KINDEBMABASMUS. 

BY  I.  N.   LOVE,  M.  D,, 
8i.Loaii,Mo. 

In  presenting  a  paper  for  your  consideration,  with  many  misgivings  I  select  the  sub- 
ject of  in&ntile  marasmus.  I  am  aware  that  the  subjects  of  abdominal  and  other  forms 
of  surgery  are  more  alluring,  and  such  as  this  are,  as  a  rule,  unattractive,  yet  we  must 
remember  that  nothing  in  the  form  of  disease  iB  trivial,  for  a  human  life  is  always 
involved,  and  all  that  influences  and  affects  life  for  good  or  ill  is  of  the  greatest  import. 

A  series  of  interesting  cases  met  with  in  private  practice  during  the  past  few  years, 
compared  with  other  cases  occurring  in  hospital  and  dispensary  practice,  have  impressed 
upon  my  mind  the  importance  of  this  condition,  and  the  means  of  antagonizing  it 

The  term  marasmus,  like  malaria,  is  a  misnomer,  and  expresses  but  little  as  regards 
the  pathology  of  the  disease ;  it  declares  simply  that  our  patient  is  wasting  away, 
repair  on  the  part  of  the  tissues  having  surrendered  partially  or  completely  to  decay. 

A  condition  of  ^*  marasmus, ''  wasting  or  consumption  occurs  in  all  forms  of  exhaust- 
ing diseases^  but  the  name  is  only  applied  in  cases  of  wasting  accompanied  with  fever  or 
symptoms  pointing  to  any  well-defined  disease. 

It  is  more  frequently  met* with  among  the  young  and  the  aged,  but  whether  in&nt- 
ile  or  senile,  it  is  usually  dependent  upon  similar  causes  and  conditions.  Among  infants 
we  meet  cases  which  can  clearly  be  referred  to  congenital  syphilis,  which  at  once 
takes  them  off  the  list  of  marasmus  cases  and  places  them  under  the  specific  classifica- 
tion. Others,  again,  have  been  so  classified  when  they  would  probably  have  been 
more  correctly  diagnosticated  as  tuberculosis,  tabes  mesenterica,  etc.  Care  in  eliciting 
the  fiunily  history  and  examining  the  cases  will  generally  avoid  these  errors  of  diagnosis. 

Many  cases  of  so-called  marasmus,  if  closely  investigated,  will  presenii  a  history 
and  general  indications  of  intestinal  catarrh. 
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Niemeyer,  in  writing  npon  the  subject  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  of  ehQdien, 
refeis  to  the  fact  that  the  imperfect  diagnosis  of  '*  marasmns ''  is  freqneDtlj  ftfinipvpil  to 
such  cases,  and  he  is  undoabtedly  correct. 

Eliminating  all  cases  clearly  belonging  to  other  dassificationa,  there  remains  those 
cases  of  wasting  or  general  atrophy  in  which  no  fever  or  local  lesion  can  be  disoorered* 
Pronounced  pictures  they  are,  too,  after  a  prolonged  period  of  progression ;  maacdes 
shrunken  and  flabby,  osseous  prominences  everywhere  visible,  with  the  pcde,  shriveled, 
dry  skin  hanging  in  broad  folds  and  wrinkles  about  them,  like  a  pair  of  loose  and 
baggy  trowsers  upon  calflees  legs  ;  &oe  withered,  wrinkled  and  worn,  suggestiDg  the 
miniature  daguerreotype  of  some  emaciated,  toothless  hag.  The  most  pronounoed 
features  in  the  case  being  loss  of  flesh,  loss  of  strength,  loss  of  color,  the  oomplexioii 
being  of  a  dull  leaden  color. 

Having  excluded  all  cases  of  wasting  dependent  upon  tangible  conditioDB,  such  as 
tuberculosiB,  congenital  syphilis,  intestinal  or  gastric  catarrh,  etc,  I  shall  devote  my 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  cases  which  can  properly  be  called  marasmus. 

They  present  all  the  symptoms  above  referred  to,  and  in  marked  degree  we  have 
inactivity  of  the  secretory  glands. 

In  life  there  is  drjrness  of  everything — skin,  alimentary  canal  and  the  emunctory 
organs  in  general,  and  after  death,  upon  examination,  we  flnd  farther  evidences  of  lack 
of  fluidity  or  proper  moistture  of  the  tissues,  confirming  the  thought  that  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  secretion  and  excretion,  exosmosis  and  endosmosis. 

Primarily,  then,  I  take  the  position  that  inactivity  of  the  glandular  system  is  at 
foult.  In  the  very  outstart  of  every  in&ntile  career  we  have  more  or  less  inactivity  of 
the  glands;  the  liver,  with  other  glands,  is  laiger  (being  more  engorged)  at  biifh  rela- 
tively than  at  any  later  period  in  life.  Attention  to  the  proper  establishment  oi  the 
equilibrium  of  the  diculatory,  secretory  and  excretory  system  of  the  infiuit  ia  of  vital 
importance. 

Given  this  torpid,  glandular  condition,  coupled  with  improper  or  insufficient  food, 
and  other  hygeinic  errors,  we  have  the  fikctors  &vorable  to  the  furnishing  of  a  ftdl-fledged 
case  of  typical  marasmua  The  five  digestive  juices  upon  which  depends  the  proper 
preparation  of  pabulum  for  prompt  appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  absorbents,  are 
the  products  of  parts  of  the  secretory  glands  and  the  proper  elimination  of  efiete  mattN- ; 
the  ashes  of  combustion,  if  you  please,  depends  upon  the  zealous  work  of  the  excretory 
glands. 

To  illustrate  my  position,  I  herewith  report,  in  a  concentrated  form,  the  notes  of  one 
of  a  series  of  cases  under  my  care  during  the  past  year. 

A.  D.,  bom  August  Ist,  1886,  of  healthy,  wealthy  parents,  who  have  been  under  my 
observation  constantly  for  over  ten  years  (three  other  strong,  hearty,  robust  children 
having  been  previously  bom),  no  hereditary  taint  whatsoever.  At  birth  well  formed, 
fibirly  well  developed;  the  labor  was,  in  common  parlance,  a  dry  one,  but  there  were  no 
complications,  and  nothing  to  indicate  but  what  the  child  would  be  as  healthy  as  his 
predecessors. 

After  a  few  days,  bowels  being  slow  in  moving,  olive  oil  was  ordered,  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  fh>m  the  child  until  it  was  two  months  old.  At  this  time  aid  was  sought, 
for  the  reason  that  the  child  was  constipated,  uncomfortable  and  evidently  not  thriving. 
Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  firom  birth  there  had  been  habitual  constipation,  but 
little  urination  and  continual  restlessness  and  discomfort.  The  mouth  and  tongue  were 
dry,  the  skin  inactive,  dirty,  and  yellow  looking,  the  child  smaller  than  at  birth,  with 
shrunken  and  flabby  limbs,  distended,  overfilled  and  protrading  abdomen,  with  the 
blue  and  close  crowded  veins  standing  out  like  whip  cords  over  its  surface. 

There  was  evidently  lack  of  proper  secretion,  excretion  and  assimilation;  the  baby 
was  starving,  though  apparently  furnished  with  sufficient  and  proper  nourishment  by 
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the  mother.  I  at  once  ordered  one  grain  of  calomel  and  twenty  grains  of  sngar  of  milk 
tritnrated  thoroughly  for  a  full  half  hour,  and  diyided  into  twenty  powders,  one  powder 
to  be  given  every  two  hours,  dry  on  the  tongae,  and  followed  at  frequent  intervals  with 
liberal  quantities  of  water.  After  twenty-fonr  hours  had  passed,  the  bowels  began  to 
move  freely,  the  aid  of  several  warm  water  injections  being  given,  and  enormous  quan- 
tities of  hard,  undigested,  cheesy  masses  were  passed,  followed  for  several  days  by 
numerous  large,  loose,  offensive  dejections.  More  than  likely,  on  account  of  this  great 
accumulation,  an  acute  intestinal  catarrh  would  have  soon  been  developed.  During 
this  time,  when  the  activity  of  the  glandular  system  was  becoming  aroused  and  the 
outlook  better,  the  mother  was  taken  very  seriously  ill  with  malarial  fever,  and  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  a  substitute  was  demanded.  A  strong,  full-habited  wet  nurse  (with 
a  baby  of  the  same  age  as  our  little  starving  patient,  about  three  times  as  large  and 
almost  hoggishly  fai)  was  secured,  and  to  her  credit,  she  refused  to  serve  unless  permit- 
ted to  bring  her  child  with  her,  promising  to  artificially  feed  him,  and  reserve  her 
breasts  for  our  patient.  At  this  juncture  the  famUy  removed  some  distance  from  the 
city  and  beyond  my  observation,  until  about  six  months  had  elapsed,  when  I  was  sum- 
moned and  found  my  little  patient  in  a  condition  every  way  aggravated.  Investigation 
devek>ped  the  fact  that  the  motherly  instuict  of  the  wet  nurse  had  prompted  her  to  per- 
mit her  own  lusty  boy  to  empty  her  breasts  beforo  giving  them  to  the  little  starveling 
under  her  care.  Not  to  go  too  much  into  detail,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  inability  to  secure 
a  proper  wet  nurse  soon  necessitated  artificial  feeding.  Various  foods  in  the  market 
were  'tried,  without  avail;  a  fermentative  dyspepsia  and  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  pre- 
sented, and  the  beginning  of  the  end  seemed  near.  All  milk  and  malty  foods  were  now 
relinquished  by  the  stomach,  and  a  raw  meat  liquid  food,  ten  drops  in  a  teaspoonfnl  of 
water  and  two  drops  of  brandy,  were  ^ven  every  hour,  and  the  child  ordered  to  be 
given  a  bath  every  two  hours,  in  either  warm,  fully-digested  milk,  warm  cod-liver  oil 
or  warm  water,  with  a  teaspoonftil  of  alcohol  to  the  pint. 

The  internal  medication  was  the  infinitesimal  dose  of  calomel  triturate  (previously 
referred  to)  every  two  hours,  given  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  secretion  and  excre- 
tion, antagonizing  fermentation,  antisepsis  in  the  rendering  inert  of  the  ptomaines  and 
other  poisonous  products  of  decomposition  in  the  alimentary  canaL  This  course  was 
followed  uninterruptedly,  except  by  the  gradual  increase  of  the  food,  with  gradual 
improvement  for  one  week.  Artificially  digested  milk  was  then  cautiously  added  to 
the  diet  list  and  the  amount  of  the  liquid  raw  meat  food  doubled.  From  this  time  on,  the 
progress  toward  perfect  nutrition,  growth  and  development  was  more  and  more  rapid, 
and  within  one  month  he  was  becoming  a  well-nourished  baby  and  possessed  of  a 
ravenous  appetite,  taking  goodly  quantities  of  water,  and  his  excretory  organs  doing 
good  service. 

The  one-twentieth  grain  of  calomel  was  continued  three  times  daily  for  two  months, 
and  after  that  resumed  whenever  indicated.  The  nutritious  baths,  with  gentle  mas- 
sage and  friction,  were  diminished  in  frequency,  but  not  thoroughness,  to  three  times 
daily,  and  later  were  given  only  morning  and  night. 

From  the  observation  and  study  of  a  series  of  twelve  cases  (the  case  which  I  have 
presented  being  typical  of  the  twelve),  where  well  defined  causes  of  innutrition,  such  as 
syphilis,  tubereulosis,  etc.,  did  not  enter,  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  deducing  the 
foUowing  :— 

1.  In&ntile  marasmus,  so  called,  is  dependent  primarily  upon  torpidity  and  inac- 
tivity of  the  glandular  system,  and  aggravated  by  unsuitable,  over-abundant,  insufficient 
food  and  unsanitary  surroundings. 

2.  That  which  is  of  first  importance  in  the  treatment  is  the  arousement  of  secretion 
and  excretion,  and  the  most  valuable  remedy  we  have  for  this  purpose  is  minute  doses 
of  calomel,  given  in  conjuuction  with  as  much  water  as  can  conveniently  be  admini»- 
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tered,  the  two  agents,  calomel  and  water,  both  being  ardent  acceleiatois  of  glandnlar 
action,  stimiilatois  of  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  juices,  tme  aiders  and  abettors  of 
digestion,  and  decided  openers  of  the  dammed  np  organs  of  diuresis,  and  awakeners  of 
the  dormant  organs  of  defecation,  cleansers  of  the  Tital  sewerage  system. 

3.  In  the  matter  of  diet,  the  mother^s  milk  is  best,  and  some  other  mother's  milk 
next  best. 

Whether  mother's  milk  or  artificial  food  be  given,  the  quantity  and  quiUity  should 
be  most  carefully  guarded. 

In  many  instances  the  liquid  raw  meat  foods  in  small  quantities,  well  diluted  and 
frequently  given,  will  be  of  great  service.    All  artificial  food  should  be  pre-digested. 

4.  In  extreme  cases  the  administration  of  soluble  foods  in  the  form  of  baths  .and  by 
gentle  friction  will  be  of  value,  and  in  all  cases  gentle  massage  and  frequent  bathing 
(sometimes  adding  difihsible  stimulants  to  the  water)  are  of  great  service,  much  of  the 
water  being  directly  absorbed  by  the  hungry  and  thirsty  tissues. 


TREATMENT   OF    SCROFULA,  BY   SEA  BATHS,  IN  WINTER,    AT 
CANNES,  ALPES  MARTTIMES,  FRANCE. 

TRAITEMENT  DU  SCROFULE  PAR  LES  BAINS  DE  MER,  EN  HIVER,  1  CANNES, 
ALPES  MARITIMES,  FRANCE. 

BEHANDLUNG  DER  SCR0PHUL06E  DURCH  SEEBADEB  Df  WINTER,  IN  CANNES,  8EEALPEN, 

FRAKKREICH. 

BY  DOCTOR  DE  VALCOURT, 
In  Charge  of  tbe  CItU  Hospital  and  of  the  Maritime  Hospital  for  Children  at  Oannea. 

Sea  baths  have  power  in  glTing  health  and  strength  to  children  in  general,  and  ai« 
of  particular  efficacy  in  overcoming  and  curing  scrofulous  manifestations  in  those  pre- 
disposed thereto.  This  &ct  has  becoi  recognized  by  physicians,  and  during  the  last  few 
years  special  establishments,  hospitals  for  children  thus  afflicted,  have  been  founded  in 
European  countries  along  the  sea  coast  The  sea  baths  in  the  north  offer  many  advan- 
tages, but  present  serious  obstacles.  The  tide  in  many  places  prevents  a  fixed  hour  for 
baths.  Often  the  surf  is  too  strong  for  puny  and  delicate  children,  particularly  on  a 
pebbly  beach;  many  shores  have  a  sand  so  fine  that  the  least  wind  blows  it  in  douds, 
and  causes,  or  aggravates,  those  ophthalmic  troubles  to  which  scrofhlous  children  are 
predisposed.  Finally,  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  also  that  of  the  air,  the  fogs  and  the 
absence  of  sun,  are  so  many  obstacles  which  render  sea  bathing  in  the  north  of  Europe 
uncomfortable,  if  not  impossible,  to  these  unfortunates.  These  unfavorable  conditions 
do  not  exist  on  the  shores  of  Riviera,  and  notably  at  Cannes.  There,  no  Ude  or  current, 
rarely  any  surf,  a  beach  gently  inclining,  porphyric  sand  too  heavy  to  be  lifted  by  the 
wind  and  on  which  the  children  can  walk  so  easily  as  to  dispense,  for  the  most  part, 
with  attendants  in  the  bath.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  never  so  low  as  to  hinder 
the  short  baths,  hydratheric  marine^  which  constitute  the  tonic  treatment  of  scrofula. 
Finally,  the  light  and  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays,  even  in  winter,  produce  a  healthy  re- 
action after  the  immersion. 

Because  of  the  presence  of  these  hygienic  conditions,  Cannes  has  received  every 
winter,  finom  the  different  northern  countries,  children  afflicted  with  coxalgia,  Pott's 
disease,  scoliosis  or  other  bone  diseases;  children  puny  or  delicate,  young  girls  with 
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whom  menstraation  is  delayed  or  difficult,  and  even  rhenmatic  safferers.  Then,  when 
these  acute  manifestations  may  have  disappeared,  and  their  feeble  constitutions  are  to 
be  strengthened,  we  prescribe  for  them,  not  only  the  sea  baths,  but  also  exerdse  on  the 
beach  and  in  the  boats  on  the  water.  Those  who  are  not  able  to  take  the  baths  by 
immersion,  take  warm  sea  baths  or  bathe  in  cold  sea  water  at  their  houses. 

As  to  the  sea  bath  given  warm,  we  desire,  but  as  yet  without  entire  success,  that  the 
baths  should  be  heated  instantaneously  by  a  current  of  steam,  as  is  done  at  the  mineral 
baths  at  Schlangenbad,  so  as  to  avoid  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  salt  water  by  the 
prolonged  heating. 

Until  1882,  the  northern  children  frequenting  the  beach  at  Cannes  belonged  princi- 
pally to  families  in  easy  financial  circumstances,  these  only  being  able  to  pay  the 
exx>ense  of  dwelling  on  the  sea  coast.  At  this  time  Monsieur  Jean  Dollfus  generously 
founded  a  mxurine  hospital  for  scrofblous  children,  to  the  end  that  those  of  the  poorer 
classes  might  participate  in  the  benefits. 

Children  were  sent  us  from  Mulhausen,  Paris  or  Geneva.  Those  who  were  subjects  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  were  not  admitted,  for  the  sea  baths  are  not  satisfactory  to 
them,  and  we  would  not  risk  the  connection  of  children  simply  scrofulous  with  those 
afiected  with  phthisis.  The  children  arrive  about  the  first  of  October  and  remain  until 
the  first  of  June. 

The  baths  are  administered  to  them  on  their  arrival  and  are  continued  as  long  as 
possible.  In  1886-7,  for  example,  the  autumnal  season  lasted  until  December  23d.  The 
children  like  the  baths  so  that  they  would  voluntarily  continue  them  all  the  winter. 
The  temperature  of  the  sea  was  65^  in  October  and  gradually  descended  to  52^,  the 
minimum  at  Cannes. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  because  of  the  low  temperature  of  the  sea  water,  but  rather  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  that  we  ceased  the  bathing  in  the  open  sea  during  the  winter.  Yet 
we  know  many  persons  who  continue  bathing  during  the  entire  winter,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  we  will  arrive  at  this  point  with  some  of  our  children. 

We  have  never  yet  found  a  case  of  bronchitis,  or  like  afiection,  which  could  be  attri- 
buted to  cold  baths;  on  the  contrary,  the  amelioration  of  the  health  of  those  who  were 
specially  sick  was  manifest  and  prompt.  The  baths  were  renewed  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  temperature  of  the  sea  was  58^,  and  were  rarely  interrupted  by  atmos- 
pheric perturbations  until  the  dose  of  the  season  at  the  end  of  May.  Some  of  our  child- 
ren had  running  abscesses,  but  that  did  not  hinder  them  following  the  bath  treatment. 
The  suppuration  increased  slightly  under  the  influence  of  the  first  baths,  the  edges  of 
the  sores  reddened  slightly,  but  that  once  passed  and  a  rapid  improvement  was  the  rule. 
In  some  exceptional  cases  we  covered  the  sores  with  a  protective  during  the  bath,  and 
on  coming  out  bathed  the  parts  with  soft  water.  Some  of  our  sick  were  attacked  by 
Pott's  disease  or  scoliose.  We  put  on  these  Sayre's  corsets,  which  were  taken  ofi*  dur- 
ing the  bath. 

We  think  that  the  sea  baths  must  be  rejected  during  the  period  of  painful  muscular 
contraction  of  ooxalgia.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  we  content  ourselves  with  the 
treatment  of  immobility,  of  continued  extension  and  rest  at  the  sea  shore.  But  the 
acute  symptoms  of  contraction  once  passed,  we  return  to  the  use  of  the  baths,  cease  the 
immobility,  whether  there  be  suppuration  or  not,  this  symptom  having  only  a  secondary 
signification  and  not  retarding  the  final  cure.  I  say  even  more:  in  those  cases  where 
there  is  suppuration,  the  treatment  is  easier,  more  certain;  this  prognostication  is  fitvor- 
able  at  least  among  the  children  sent  to  us.  The  hospital  Dollfus  commenced  in  a 
small  villa,  much  restricted  for  the  number  of  children  under  treatment.  To  avoid  the 
evil  effects  of  bad  air  and  odors,  the  matron  had  the  idea  to  keep  the  windows  open  dur- 
ing the  entire  day.  We  were  at  first  opposed  to  this,  but  experience  proved  that  the 
children  improved  so  much  under  this  exposition  to  the  fresh  air,  even  during  the  most 
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rigorous  days  of  our  winter,  that  dow,  instead  of  combating,  we  are  in  ikror  of  tbe 
system,  and  it  forms  part  of  our  treatment.  We  have  not  had  a  single  case  oi  bronchitis 
among  oar  children.  The  only  case  of  acnte  sickness  which  we  had  to  treat  was  cor 
cook,  who  contracted  a  pleurisy  from  imprudently  sleeping  in  a  damp  room. 

We  would  not  prescribe  open  windows  to  a  new  comer  unused  thereto  ;  to  do  this 

would  incur  a  needless  responsibility  ;  but  if  the  childr«i  arrive  at  Cannes  in  October 

or  November,  while  the  season  is  yet  warm,  they  will  soon  be  prepared  by  ihmi  sea 

baths  against  any  atmospheric  changes,  and  this  will  be  an  advantage  in  securing  a  geo- 

.  eral  good  result  to  their  health. 

One  can  easily  compare  the  benefits  of  this  hygienic  regime  with  that  of  the  po(v 
children  penned  up  in  the  vicious  air  of  a  hospital  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of,  if  not  in  contact  with,  other  children  affected  with  contagious  diseases. 

The  results  obtained  are  extremely  remarkable.  I  could  give  a  long  list  of  oboerv»- 
tions,  but  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  many  of  our  foreign  confreres  who  have  visited 
the  hospital  DoUfhs  and  seen  for  themselves. 

The  establishment  has  just  been  transferred  and  enlarged.  M.  Dollfhs  has  puTchased 
a  hotel  on  the  Square  Brougham,  admirably  situated  on  the  beach.  It  is  arran^ped  to 
receive  forty-five  children.  Fifteen  beds  have  been  reserved  for  children  coming  firom 
Geneva,  through  an  arrangement  made  by  the  charitable  committee  of  that  city. 

We  can  but  wish  that  these  establishments  should  be  multiplied,  for  they  will  mever 
be  enough  to  receive  and  care  for  all  the  children  thus  unfortunately  and  sadly  afflicted, 
but  who,  we  will  hope,  can  thus  be  saved  to  life  and  restored  to  health. 
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ORTHOPAEDIC  SURGERY. 


THE  TREATMENT  OP  CONGENITAL  CLUB  FOOT. 

TRAITBMBNT  DU  PIED  BOT  CONGENITAL. 
DIE  BEHANDLUNQ  DE8  ANGEBOEENEN  KLUMPFU88E8. 

BT  MR.   WILLIAM  E.   BALKWILL, 
London,  Eng. 

In  the  few  remarks  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  to  yon  there  is  a  tw<^1d 
olject.  As  yon  know,  my  snbject  is  that  of  the  cnre  of  club  foot.  The  text  is  an  old 
one,  bnt  still  worth  consideration:  to  this  end  I  wish  to  sketch  oar  method  in  England, 
and  so  free  the  way  for  any  discossion  that  may  to  onr  President  and  yonrselves  seem 
Talnable.  It  is  said  that  to  make  an  old  tree  again  bear  fhiit,  yon  mnst  dig  about  and 
dress  the  ground;  that,  I  feel,  is  our  position  with  regard  to  Orthopesdic  Snigery,  a 
salfject  which  is  bnt  too  often  relegated  to  the  waste-paper  basket.  In  spite  of  slight 
differences,  onr  mutual  ideas  are  the  same,  simply  and  only  the  surest  and  most  perfect 
way  to  alleyiate  deformity  of  the  feet  To  this  end  I  ask  you  to  kindly  follow  me 
doeely,  as  the  subject  involves  more  than  superficial  thought  In  stating  the  practice 
I  have  been  in  t^e  habit  of  using— and,  I  am  proud  to  say,  never  without  success — I 
ask  your  opinion,  so  that  I  may  take  across  the  water  a  message  from  our  American, 
4>naiiiiui  and  other  brethren.    This  may  well  come  from  the  home  of  q[»ecialties. 

To  describe  dub  foot  is  not  necessary,  so  I  confine  myself  to  treatment  alone.  We 
will  take,  if  you  please,  a  case  of  simple  primary  congenital  talipes  equino-varus. 
The  child  is  brought  to  you  at  some  two  or  three  weeks  old,  and  you  have  to  decide 
when  to  operate,  for  operate  you  must ;  no  extension  apparatus  is  of  permanent  good. 
Well,  the  time  to  be  fixed  is  to  be  judged  by  the  health,  strength  and  size  of  the  child. 
I  have  operated  at  fourteen  days  and  postponed  until  three  or  four  months  older. 

My  invariable  practice  has  been — ^first,  to  be  sure  of  a  really  good  assistant;  secondly, 
to  know  that  my  tenotomes  are  perfect;  and,  thirdly,  to  be  oareftd  that  a  flexible  splint 
or  two,  some  lint,  bandages,  and  strapping  are  at  hand.  Then,  with  the  little  patient 
perfectly  prostrate  on  the  side,  I  take  a  sharp-pointed  knife  with  a  large  belly,  and, 
feeling  for  the  internal  malleolus,  insert  the  tenotome  in  the  mesial  line  until  I  feel 
the  bone ;  slightly  withdrawing  it,  I  slope  the  knife  until  it  enters  the  tendon  sheath. 
Then  altogether  vnthdrawing  the  tenotome,  its  place  is  taken  by  a  blunt-pointed  instru- 
ment, which  is  inserted  with  its  cutting  edge  toward  the  malleolus.  The  assistant, 
meanwhile,  has  been  careftd  not  to  move  the  foot  at  all.  With — and  I  .wish  you  to  note 
this,  gentlemen — carefril  ease  you  will  find  the  knife  slip  into  the  opened  sheath,  and 
then  your  assistant  stretches,  not  too  quickly.  A  snap  of  the  posterior  tibial  tendon; 
take  your  knife  away  partly,  get  the  assistant  to  again  turn  the  foot  back,  again  stretch 
it,  and  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  follows.  At  once  place  a  pledget  of  lint  and  strap- 
ping. Get  your  assistant  to  hold  it,  fbel  carefully  for  the  tibialis  anticus,  which  is,  in 
varus,  as  a  rule,  just  to  the  inner  side  of  a  pucker  of  skin ;  divide,  and  place  the  foot  in 
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the  same  position  as  prior  to  the  operation.  By  this  yon  avoid  any  possible  tronble, 
and  the  quiet  stretching  afterward  gives,  in  my  opinion,  a  stronger  foot,  with  less  chance 
of  relapse.  After  the  anterior  tibial  tendon  has  been  divided,  feel  for  the  plantar  fasda. 
In  a  primary  congenital  case  it  is  very  seldom  division  is  necessary.  If  there  be  tension, 
divide  at  once,  but  leave  the  Achilles  tendon  nntil,  by  means  of  the  flexible  splint  and 
bandaging  two  or  three  times  weekly  for  three  weeks,  yon  are  able  to  proceed  ftirther 
to  the  second  stage.  This  means  division  of  tendo-Achillis.  My  best  results  have 
arisen  when,  instead  of  extending  ftdly  at  once  and  keeping  the  foot  in  that  position, 
I  have  taken  time  over  it,  and,  in  fact,  used  the  foot  as  Isaac  Walton  did  bis  frog — ^no 
force,  no  undue  pressure,  but  a  careful  guidance.  With  this,  gentlemen — though  the 
treatment  may  occupy  longer  time,  and  not  so  much  either — with  iMa  and  good  nursing 
you  may  always  prognosticate  a  good  end. 

Subsequent  treatment  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Some 
require  instruments  such  as  I  have  to  show  you.  Others  require  well-made  boots,  with 
stiffening  to  go  even  as  high  as  the  call  Given  the  chance  of  treatment  at  an  early 
age,  little  is  requisite.  In  London  we  have  the  character  of  always  using  so-€alled 
irons.  Our  cases  are  gathered  from  all  over  the  world,  have  been  mostly  neglected  by 
their  parents  after  the  doctor  has  said  good-bye,  and  in  these  re]iq»ing  ones  all  of  us 
must  apply  and  devise  various  supports  of  divers  kinds.  Do  not  be  terrified  when  a 
conscience-stricken  mother  says :  ''I  will  not  let  my  child  wear  irons."  I  cannot 
counsel  irons  for  all ;  that  must  be  a  clinical  point 

These  various  supports  that  I  have  here  for  valgus,  varus,  etc,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
show  any  of  you,  or,  with  our  President's  permission,  hand  them.round.  They  are  but 
models.  As  I  said  before,  my  object  in  speaking  to  you  was  more  to  bring  forward  a 
greater  esteem  for  orthopeedism,  grasping,  as  it  does,  the  extremes  of  all  surgery. 

I  thank  the  members  of  this  Section  most  heartily  for  their  patient  hearing. 


SECTION  OF  CONTRACTURED  TISSUES  ESSENTIAL  BEFORE 
MECHANICAL  TREATMENT  CAN  BE  EFFECTUAL. 

SECTION  ESSBNTIELLE  DES   TISSUS  CONTRACTURES  AVANT  D'EPFECTUBR  LB 
TRAITEMENT  MECANIQUE. 

DURCHSCHNEIDUNG  DfiB  VEUKUrZTEN  GEWEBE  WESENTLICH,  EBCE  MBCHAN18CHE 
BEHANDLUNG  WIRKSAM  8EIN  KANN. 

BY  LEWIS  A.   8AYRE,  M.D., 
Of  New  York. 

Distortions  or  defbrmities  which  are  the  result  of  coniractured  tissue  can  only  be 
removed  by  forcible  rupture  of  the  same,  or  by  cutting  before  traction  is  implied;  but 
similar  deformities  resulting  from  simply  contracted  tissue  may  frequently  be  rectified 
by  manipulation  and  constant  traction  properly  applied,  without  sectaon  of  the  tissue. 

A  contracted  tissue  is  one  that  is  simply  shortened,  but  which  can  be  elongated  hj 
careful,  continuous  and  judiciously  applied  traction  and  manipulation,  and,  therefivre, 
does  not  require  to  be  divided. 

A  C(mtra4iured  tissue  is  one  which  has  undeigone  some  change  of  structure  in  the 
fibrillffi  of  the  muscles,  and  which  cannot  be  elongated  or  stretched  unless  the  tissues 
are  severed  or  torn,  and,  therefore,  section  in  such  cases  is  absolutely  neoeaaary.    Mr. 
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Little,  of  London,  describes  this  condition  as  one  of  '^stmctnial  shortening;''  bnt  I 
prefer  to  call  it  corUrcuiuref  to  designate  it  ih>m  the  simply  contracted  mnsde.  Upon  the 
recognition  of  which  class  of  shortened  tiaenie  we  are  dealing  with,  will  depend  the 
selection  of  the  means  most  proper  for  the  treatment  and  consequent  removal  of  the 
resulting  deformity.  And  as  the  two  classes  demand  somewhat  different  treatment,  it 
is  well  to  have  some  positive  role  to  aid  ns  in  onr  diagnosis. 

How  are  we  to  know  whether  the  tissae  is  contracted  or  coniractured  f  The  following 
simple  role,  which  I  have  very  carefiilly  observed  in  many. hundreds  of  cases  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  without  a  failure  in  a  single  instance  of  its  proving  to  be  correct, 
leads  me  to  feel  almost  justified  in  laying  it  down  as  a  law  of  universal  application  in 
all  cases  of  coniractured  tissues. 

If^  in  any  case  of  dub-foot  or  other  deformity  from  muscular  contraction,  we  stretch 
the  shortened  parts  to  their  utmost  tension  by  manual  force  or  mechanical  aids,  and 
when  the  parts  are  thus  stretched,  we  suddenly  add  to  the  tension  by  pressing  with  the 
thumb  or  finger  on  the  part  thus  stretched,  or  by  pinching  the  stretched  tissue  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  and  if,  by  either  of  these  acts,  we  produce  a  reflex  spasm  or  sud- 
den shivering  of  the  whole  body,  that  muscle  tendon  or  tissue  thus  yielding  this  r^Ux 
^pasm  is  coniractured  and  cannot  be  elongated  without  severing  of  its  fibres. 

If^  on  the  contrary,  when  the  test  is  applied,  as  above  described,  and  no  re/lex  irrita- 
tion or  muscular  spasm  is  produced,  it  is  evident  that  the  parts  are  simply  contracted  and 
can  be  fbrther  elongated  by  persistent  constant  traction  and  proper  manipulation,  and, 
ther^>re,  do  not  require  division. 

This  is  a  veiy  important  rule  to  observe  in  practice,  as  it  will  save  the  surgeon  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  time,  the  patient  months  of  useless  and  unnecessary  torture,  and 
will  always  yield  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

To  attempt  to  stretch  a  coniractured  tissue  is  to  subject  the  patient  to  a  great  amount 
of  unnecessary  pain,  and  at  the  same  time  run  the  chance  of  producing  serious  disturb- 
ance of  the  nervous  system,  as  the  involuntary  contraction  or  '*  reflex  spasm  "  of  the 
muscular  system  is  produced  in  a  leas  degree,  may  be,  every  time  the  coniractured  tissue 
is  stretched,  and  we  are  all  aware  of  the  disastrous  results  which  sometimes  follow  long- 
continued  irritation  of  the  nervous  system,  both  from  *'  reflex ''  and  other  causes. 

K  a  ship  is  fastened  to  the  dock  by  a  cable  stronger  than  the  engine  can  possibly 
break,  she  cannot  leave  her  moorings  until  some  one  has  severed  the  hawser  or  else 
loosened  it  f¥om  its  attachment 

The  same  with  any  deformity,  the  result  of  contracture  of  any  tissue.  The  deform- 
ity cannot  be  removed  until  the  cvniractured  tissue  is  divided. 

In  all  such  cases  it  is  infinitely  safer  to  make  such  division  by  subcutaneous  section 
than  by  mannal  or  mechanical  force,  as  a  force  sufficient  to  tear  these  dense  tissues 
could  not  readily  be  released  before  damage  to  other  and  more  yielding  tissues  might 
be  done. 

By  dividing  subcutaneously  all  the  shortened  or  contractured  tissues,  and  hermeti- 
cally closing  the  wound  made  by  the  tenotome,  and  immediately  placing  the  parts  in  their 
normal  positions,  and  retaining  them  there,  the  space  between  the  severed  ends  of  the 
tendon,  muscle  or  fiiscia  becomes  filled  with  bloody  serum  or  lymph,  which  being  pro- 
tected from  atmospheric  influences,  becomes  organized,  and  makes  the  tissue  thus 
divided  as  much  longer  than  it  was  before,  as  the  distance  between  the  severed  ends. 

Should  the  skin  be  contractured^  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  must  also  be  divided 
freely  and  the  wound  stretched  until  the  parts  are  brought  into  their  normal  position, 
allowing  the  gap  to  become  filled  with  a  clot  of  blood,  which  is  to  be  left  in  situ^  and 
being  dressed  antiseptically,  it  soon  becomes  organized  and  fills  the  space,  without  the^ 
formation  of  any  pus,  as  has  been  frequently  proved  by  Dr.  Schede,  of  Hamburg. 

Of  course  the  parts  must  be  kept  in  their  normal  position,  and  at  absolute  rest  until 
YoLm— 10 
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the  new  tiasae  has  become  thoroughly  organized,  which  generally  takes  abont  twelre  to 
fourteen  days. 

After  this  hfts  taken  place,  massage,  frictions,  active  and  passive  motions,  with  the 
use  of  electricity  to  develop  the  weakened  muscles,  together  with  such  mechanical 
appliances  as  may  be  required  in  each  particular  case,  will  be  demanded  and  must  be 
thoroughly  practiced  in  some  cases  for  many  months  before  the  cure  will  be  complete. 

The  following  cases  are  veiy  good  illustrations  of  the  principles  here  expressed: — 

Ca3B  I. — Congenital  double  varo-equinus.  Eversion  shoes  with  strong  traction 
applied  when  child  was  eight  weeks  old,  and  continued  for  14  months.  No  improve- 
ment. Subcutaneous  section  of  contractured  tissues  and  immediate  replacement,  fol- 
lowed by  rapid  recovery. 

Helen  A.  G.,  aged  sixteen  months,  daughter  ef  George  H.  G.,  of  Bergen  Pointy 
N.  J.,  was  brought  to  me  on  January  14th,  1887,  with  congenital  double  varo-equinua, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  1,  from  drawing  by  R.  H.  Sayre.  The  mother  states  that  the  feet  were 
in  the  same  position  they  are  at  present  when  the  child  was  bom.  When  two  months 
old  was  taken  to  a  prominent  orthopaedist  of  the  city,  who  had  made  for  her  the  exten- 
sion shoes  she  now  has  on,  and  who  has  had  charge  of  the  case  for  the  past  14  months. 
Finding  no  improvement,  they  brought  the  child  to  me  on  January  14th,  1887,  bat  I 


refused  to  take  charge  of  it  without  consultation  with  the  former  attendant.  On  the 
following  day  I  received  a  veiy  kind  note  fVom  the  Doctor,  stating  his  iiiability  to  be 
present,  but  requesting  me  to  take  charge  of  the  case. 

The  condition  at  the  time  was  as  seen  in  Fig.  1.  Both  heel  cords  were  very  strong/ 
cofUrachiredf  also  the  tissues  in  the  sole  of  the  feet,  especially  on  the  left  side ;  botli 
tibi»  curved  out  and  knees  bent  in.  Child  walked  with  feet  at  right  angles  to  front 
.  axis  of  body.  Reflex  spasm  very  marked  on  point  pressure  of  both  tendo-Achillia  and 
plantar  foscia  of  each  foot,  thus  showing  contracture  of  these  tissues,  which  had  not 
yielded  in  any  perceptible  degree  to  fourteen  months  of  faithful  stretching. 

January  17th.  Tendo-Achillis  and  plantar  foscia  of  both  feet  subcutaneoosly  divided 
by  Dr.  R.  H.  Sayre.  Feet  put  in  right^ngle  position  and  retained  by  footboaid  and 
adhesive  plaster. 

February  1st.  Removed  dressings  for  first  time;  wounds  healed;  outmde  of  foot 
still  lower  than  inside  border.  The  feet  were  easily  forced  by  the  hands  into  their  nor- 
mal position,  and  retained  there  by  plaster-of-Paris  bandage.  The  feet  being  held  in 
nearly  natural  position  until  the  plaster  "set.'* 

February  10th.    Removed  plaster-of-Paris  boots;  feet  improving.     Massaged  ieei 
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and  le^  and  reapplied  the  plaster  boots,  inserting  a  hook  in  the  plaster  bandage  on  the 
ontside  of  each  leg,  abont  the  middle  of  the  calf.  When  the  plaster  was  * '  set "  a  strong 
India-mbber  band,  such  as  are  slipped  over  letters,  was  attached  to  ^h  of  the  hooks, 
and  passing  behind  the  legs,  tended  by  its  contraction  to  evert  the  feet.  These  bands 
can  easily  be  increased  in  nnmber,  or  made  of  thicker  and  stronger  rubber,  as  the  case 
requires.  When  the  plaster  was  "  set "  and  the  India-mbber  attached,  she  could  walk 
quite  well  with  the  toes  everted. 

March  1st,  1887.    New  plaster-of-Paris  boots  applied.    Position  of  feet  improving. 

May  1st,  1887.  Various  piaster  boots  have  been  applied  from  time  to  time,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  change  them  frequently  in  a  rapidly  growing  child. 

Is  now  quite  well,  as  seen  in  Fi&  2. 


I'icf  3. 


Fig.  2. 


The  feet  can  now  be  retained  in  a  very  good  position  when  the  boots  are  removed.  The 
iMwts,  which  had  been  made  on  the  feet,  over  a  very  nicely  fitting  stocking,  were  cut 
through  stocking  and  plaster  in  front,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  opened  wide  enough  to 
slip  off  the  feet.  The  feet  and  legs  were  then  well  rubbed — massaged,  electricity 
applied  for  five  minutes,  and  then  the  plaster  boots  were  reapplied  and  secured  by  a 
Toiler  bandage,  and  the  India-rubber  bands  attached  as  before. 

The  mother  was  instructed  to  remove  the  boots  daily,  and  after  giving  similar  treat- 
ment to  reapply  them.  July  1st,  1887,  very  greatly  improved,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2,  from 
photo;  can  walk  well  in  bare  feet,  with  both  feet  flat  on  ground.  Ordered  ordinary 
laced  boots,  with  high  counters  to  sustain  the  ankles,  in  which  she  walks  very  well. 

Case  ii. — Equino-varus,  from  post-diphtheritic  paralysis,  tibials  of  left  foot,  fol- 
lowed by  contracture  of  tendo-AchilUs  and  plantar  fasda. 

Strong  traction  applied  daily  for  fourteen  months  without  improvement.  Section  of 
€ontractured  tissues  and  immediate  replacement  to  normal  form  resulted  in  perfect  resto- 
ration of  natural  position  and  limited  voluntary  motion  inside  of  four  weeks. 

Julius  6.,  aged  eight  years,  son  of  Sigmund  G.,  of  E.  116th  street,  was  brought  to  me 
May  28th,  1887,  with  equino-varus  of  left  foot,  as  seen  in  Fig.  3,  photo,  from  Dr.  R.  H. 
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Sayre.  He  had  had  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  when  three  years  old,  which  left  bim 
with  more  or  less  deafness  of  both  ears  and  paralysis  of  posterior  and  anterior  tibial 
muscles  of  left  foot 

His  father  says  that  he  brought  the  boy  to  me  in  the  fall  of  1885,  and  that  I  advised 
an  operation  at  the  time  ;  bnt  that  I  was  sick  at  the  time,  and  nnable  to  perform  the 
operation  personally;  he  sought  other  advice. 

The  surgeon  consulted  did  not  think  an  operation  necessary,  but  advised  massage, 
electricity  and  the  application  of  "  Shaffer's  Extension  Club-foot  Shoe"  (see  Fig.  4)  for 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  twice  a  day. 

This  treatment  was  carried  out  very  Mthftdly  for  more  than  a  year,  without^  as  the 
father  states,  any  improvement.  His  present  condition  is  seen  in  Fig.  3.  Severe  pain 
accompanied  with  strong  reflex  spasm  was  produced  by  point  pressure  on  the  plantar 
fascia  when  stretched,  and  the  same  result  followed  point  pressure  on  pinching  of  the 
tendo-Achillis  when  stretched,  thus  proving  both  to  be  in  a  state  of  coniraeiure,  and 
requiring  section  before  they  could  be  relieved.  As  the  most  faithful  efforts  to  stretch  the 
parte  with  Shaffer's  extension  shoe  had  been  made  for  more  than  a  year  without  any 
apparent  improvement,  the  father  readily  assented  to  the  operation.  I  at  once  adminis- 
tered the  chloroform  and  my  son.  Dr.  L.  H.  Sayre,  divided  subcutaneously  the  plantar- 
fascia  and  tendo-Achillis  of  the  left  foot     Immediately  closing  the  wound,  and 

Fig.  4. 


log  the  foot  to  ite  normal  position,  he  retained  it  there  by  my  usual  form  of  dressing, 
with  footboard,  adhesive  plaster  and  bandage.  A  few  hours  after  the  operation  he  had 
to  go  to  Harlem  (116th  street)  to  remove  the  bandage,  on  account  of  the  pain  under  the 
great  toe.  On  removing  the  bandage  a  small  blister  was  discovered  under  the  great  toe, 
from  the  pressure  of  a  splinter  in  the  wadding.  This  was  removed  and  the  foot 
redressed  as  at  first* 

This  dressing  remained  undisturbed  for  14  days,  without  the  slightest  inoonvenioioe 
to  the  patient,  and  without  any  change  in  the  position  of  the  foot  or  bandage. 

On  removing  the  bandages  on  the  fourteenth  day  the  wounds  were  found  entirely 
healed,  without  any  pus,  and  the  effused  material  between  the  severed  ends  of  tbe 
tendon  was  so  firmly  organized  that  the  patient  could  voluntarily  extend  the  foci 
against  a  quite  firm  resisting  pressure. 

*  After  an  operation  for  club-foot  and  dressing  it  in  the  manner  I  havedeecribed,  if  the  patient 
complains  of  any  pain  after  a  few  hours,  do  not  give  him  an  anodyne  to  allay  it,  bat  immediately 
remove  all  the  dressing  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  pain ;  by  removing  it  before  you  replace 
the  bandages,  you  will  save  your  patient  from  all  pun,  and  avoid  any  danger  of  sloughing  firom 
undue  pressure  at  any  point,  or  of  abscess  from  ii^ury  by  foreign  body,  as  in  this  instance. 

This  is  a  very  important  rule  which  I  wish  to  enforce  strongly. 
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A  nicely  fittiiig  stocking  was  put  on,  and  the  foot  being  held  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  leg,  and  perfectly  straight,  was  encased  in  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  from  the  toes 
to  near  the  knee.  The  leg  being  slightly  shorter  than  the  other,  an  oval  pad  of  the 
plaster-of-Paris  was  placed  nnder  the  foot  to  elongate  the  limb,  and  when  the  plaster 
was  set  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  remarkably  well,  the  oval  sole  under  the  foot 
almost  compensating  for  the  stiffened  ankle  joint.  He  walked  upon  this  plaster  sup- 
port for  one  month,  when  he  was  fitted  with  a  nice  pair  of  laced  boots  with  a  very  high 
counter  and  elongated  heel  and  sole,  in  which  he  walks  very  well,  and  no  deformity,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5  (from  photo.). 

Casb  in. — ^Talipes  equino-valgus  paralytica;  subsequent  contracture  of  tendo- 
Achillis,  and  plantar  fascia. 

Treated  daily  for  two  years  and  a  half  by  a  strong  screw  extension  apparatus  with- 
out any  improvement,  but  producing  great  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  Sub- 
cutaneous sectLoQ  of  the  coniraclured  tissues  and  immediate  replacement  of  parts  to 
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normal  positton  vesulted  in  perfect  reooveiy  of  form  and  partial  voluntary  motion,  in 
two  months.     The  only  deformity  remaining  being  the  shortness  of  the  limb. 

G.,  aged  six  years,  743  Broadway;  always  healthy  until  three  years  of  age,  when 
she  was  confined  to  bed  for  a  week  with  severe  indigestion  and  a  very  high  fever 
(probably  spinal  meningitis).  When  she  attempted  to  get  up  it  was  discovered  that 
she  had  lost  the  power  of  moving  either  lower  extremity.  She  recovered  i>artial 
power  of  the  left  leg  in  about  two  months,  and  could  flex  the  right  thigh  slightly,  but 
could  not  extend  the  leg  upon  the  thigh.  The  right  heel  began  to  draw  up  and  the 
foot  to  evert ;  was  treated  for  six  months  by  electricity  and  massage,  but  made  no 
improvement.  A  brace  was  applied,  which  she  wore  for  two  months,  but  it  caused  so 
much  pain  .that  it  was  abandoned.  She  was  then  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  special- 
ist, an  orthopeedic  surgeon,  who  applied  his  peculiar  club-foot  shoe,  with  a  powerful 
screw  worked  by  ratchet  and  key,  for  the  purpose  of  stretchjng  the  tendo-Achillis  and 
plantar  fasda. 
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The  child  was  token  to  the  soigeon's  office  daily  doriiig  the  winter,  and  ereiy 
other  day  daring  the  summer  (when  they  were  at  their  conntiy  seat,  ont  of  town)  for 
two  years  and  a  half,  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  personal  a4justment  of  the  appa- 
ratus. Another  special  shoe  was  worn  during  the  night.  As  there  was  no  improve- 
ment in  her  condition,  her  uncle,  Dr.  Purron  sent  her  to  me  on  the  27th  of  June,  1887.  I 
sent  her  hack  with  a  request  to  bring  her  former  attending  surgeon,  if  they  wished  me 
to  examine  the  child.  Dr.  Purron  came  with  the  child  himself^  on  the  29th,  and 
requested  me  to  take  charge  of  the  child,  as  her  former  surgeon  was  absent  fiom  the 
city. 

On  removing  the  apparatus  I  found  the  limb  two  and  three-quarter  inches  shorter 
than  the  other,  with  extreme  equino-valgus,  with  contracture  of  tendo-AchiUis  and 
plantar  fascia,  both  giving  reflex  spasm  on  point  pressure  when  stretched. 

As  the  most  £uthful  efforts  had  been  made  to  stretch  the  parts  for  two  yeazs  and  a 
half,  without,  as  the  Doctor  stated,  the  slightest  improvement,  he  readily  assented  to 
my  operating. 

Assisted  by  Dr.  Purron  and  my  son,  Dr.  L.  H.  Sayre,  I  subcutaneousiy  divided  the 
tendo-Achillis  and  plantar  fascia,  and  dressed  in  my  usoal  way,  on  June  29th,  1887. 

The  tendon  was  unusually  hard  and  very  difficult  to  cut.  I  have  noticed  this  £BK!t 
in  many  cases  where  they  have  been-sabjected  for  a  long  time  to  extreme  traction. 


Does  this  severe  traction  produce  inflammation  and  condensation  of  the  tissues  ? 

June  30th.  Perfectly  comfortable;  slept  well  all  night;  foot  in  good  position;  went 
to  the  country. 

July  30th.  To-day  dressed  the  foot  for  the  first  time  since  operation.  Bandages 
and  footboard  exactly  as  when  applied  fourteen  days  ago.  Aunt  says  the  child  is  yery 
much  less  nervous,  and  sleeps  well. 

Wounds  perfectly  healed.  Tendo-Achillis  firmly  united,  and  can  extend  the  foot 
voluntarily. 

Put  on  stocking,  placed  foot  at  right  angles  and  applied  plaster-of-Paris  bandages, 
with  extra  roll  of  plaster  under  foot,  to  equalLze  the.  length  of  legs,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  6. 

July  13th.  Walks  well  on  plaster  boot,  the  roimded  and  elongated  sole  almost 
compensating  for  the  stiffened  ankle  joint. 

Aug.  12th,  1887.  Has  been  running  with  the  other  children  for  the  past  month, 
and  is  in  perfect  health,  as  seen  in  Fig.  7. 

Removed  the  plaster  boot,  and  had  her  measured  for  a  pair  of  laced  boots.  The  one 
on  the  left  foot  to  be  elongated  and  roimded,  similar  to  the  plaster-of-Paris-boot. 
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A  photograph  of  her  Id  her  shoes  was  taken  at  this  time  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Sayre  (see 
Pig.  8). 

The  two  following  cases  have  already  been  published  in  the  New  England  Medical 
Monthly  of  November  1886,  but  as  they  very  strongly  illustrate  the  principles  I  have 
endeavored  to  inculcate  in  this  paper  I  have  concluded  to  add  them  to  my  report. 

Case  i. — Some  three  years  since,  Dr.  T,  Gkdllard  Thomas  brought  a  gentleman  to 
my  office  with  his  little  son,  about  six  years  old,  who  was  suffering  from  congenital 
eqnino-varus  of  both  feet  in  a  very  marked  degree. 

He  had  been  subjected  to  various  treatment  since  early  iniancy,  and  for  the  past 
twelve  months  had  been  Visited  daily  at  his  house  by  a  prominent  orthopfledic  surgeon 
of  this  city,  who  had  applied  for  a  few  minutes  to  each  foot  daily,  during  all  this  time, 


a  shoe  of  his  own  construction,  which  was  capable  of  making  very  powerful  traction  upon 
the  contractured  parts;  but  as  the  father  and  Dr.  Thomas  both  stated,  without  having 
produced  the  slightest  change  in  the  deformity. 

But  the  effect  of  the  torture  had  made  such  an  impression  on  the  child^s  nervous 
system  that  he  was  almost  ungovernable  and  would  submit  to  the  treatment  no  longer. 
Upon  stretching  his  foot  with  one  hand,  and  pressing  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  other 
on  the  tense  plantar  fascia,  an  instantaneous  spasm  of  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  body 
was  produced,  and  the  child  screamed  in  agony.  The  same  result  was  produced  when 
the  same  test  was  applied  to  the  plantar  &scia  of  the  other  foot,  and  also  when  applied 
to  the  tendo-Achillis  of  either  side. 
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Dr.  Thomas  was  convinced,  after  this  examination,  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
stretch  such  tissues,  and  advised  the  father  to  place  the  child  nnder  my  care. 

The  same  afternoon  I  went  to  his  honse  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  and  iwriatfttl 
by  my  son  and  Dr.  Develin,  who  administered  the  chloroform,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Walker,  Dr.  Thomas'  assistant,  I  divided  subcutaneonaly  the  plantar  fi^da,  tibialis 
anticus,  and  tendo-Achillis  of  either  side,  and  immediately  restored  the  feet  to  their 
normal  position,  and  dressed  them  in  my  usual  way  while  he  was  still  under  the  anes- 
thetic; but  this  plan  of  dressing  is  so  fully  described  in  my  '*  Manual  of  Oub-Foot," 
and  in  my  lectures  on  *  *  Orthopsedic  Surgeiy,  * '  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  repeat  it  here. 
I  visited  him  on  the  following  day,  and  to  my  surprise  he  put  out  his  hand  and  greeted 
me  with  a  cordial  welcome,  instead  of  screaming,  as  the  mother  said  he  had  always  done 
before  when  any  doctor  came  to  see  him.  The  father  said  that  he  behaved  so  difier- 
ently  ftom.  what  he  had  ever  done  before,  and  seemed  so  happy,  that  he  acted  like  a 
**  reconstructed  '*  boy. 

The  dressings  were  removed  for  the  first  time  on  the  fourteenth  day,  when  all  the 
wounds  were  perfectly  healed,  without  a  drop  of  pus,  and  the  Achillis  tendon  of  either 
side  was  80  firmly  united  that  he  could  voluntarily  extend  either  foot  even  when  quite  firm 
resistance  was  made  against  the  bottom  of  the  same.  He  was  measured  for  a  new  pair 
of  shoes,  as  his  feet  were  so  much  longer  that  he  could  not  wear  his  old  ones,  and  the  foot- 
board and  adhesive  plaster  re-applied  for  another  week,  as  a  means  of  protection  until 
the  organization  should  become  more  firm.  Three  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion he  walked  very  well,  with  both  heels  upon  the  floor,  in  an  ordinary  shoe,  simply 
requiring  Hudson's  elastic  attachment  to  aid  in  flexing  the  feet. 

These  he  wore  for  nearly  a  year,  when,  by  the  daily  use  of  electricity,  massage  and 
manipulation,  his  cold  andatrophied  legs  had  become  so  well  developed  that  be  oould 
run  and  play  with  the  other  children,  without  any  artificial  support  whatever,  and  has 
remained  well  until  the  present  time,  with  constant  improvement  in  the  development 
of  his  lower  extremities. 

Case  n. — John  S.,  of  Brooklyn,  aged  nine,  was  brought  to  me  on  the  15th  of  July, 
1886,  with  a  very  mailed  equino-varus  of  the  right  foot,  with  severe  contraction  of  the 
plantar  fascia,  standing  on  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  as  seen  in  Figure  9. 

The  mother  says  that  the  child  was  perfectly  natural  at  birth,  but  that  when  eleven 
weeks  old  it  rolled  over  on  its  face  in  the  bed  and  was  nearly  sufibcated.  Two  days 
later  it  had  convulsions,  which  were  repeated  at  intervals  for  two  days,  during  whidi 
time  the  bowels  were  obstinately  constipated.  After  forty-eight  hours  a  passage  fhun 
the  bowels  was  effected  and  the  convulsions  ceased.  Some  weeks  afterward  it  was 
noticed  that  the  child  had  lost  f\ill  control  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  being  unable  to 
move  the  eyes  in  all  directions  as  it  formerly  had  done.  This  gradually  disappeared, 
and  when  he  began  to  sit  up  the  mother  noticed  that  the  feet  were  strongly  drawn 
backward,  and  the  knees  widely  separated.  When  he  b^an  to  stand  he  did  so  on  his 
toes,  the  heels  of  both  feet  being  strongly  drawn  upward.  Wore  braces  of  difierent 
kinds,  without  benefit,  and  when  he  was  twenty-four  months  old  was  taken  to  a  public 
Institution  in  this  city,  where  the  surgeon  divided  the  tendo-Achillis  of  either  side,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  excellent  result  on  the  left  side,  but  the  right  one  was  veiy 
unsatisfactory. 

He  remained  under  treatment  for  two  years  after  the  operation,  without  any  improve- 
ment in  the  right  foot,  and  in  February,  1885,  he  went  to  another  institution  in  the 
city,  wherethe  surgeon  applied  an  *' extension  shoe,'*  similar  to  the  one  described  in 
the  previous  case. 

This  shoe  was  personally  applied  by  the  surgeon  once  every  day  from  February  until 
the  Ist  of  May,  and  from  May  until  July  it  was  applied  twice  a  day  by  the  parents,  hut, 
as  they  state,  without  producing  the  slightest  change  in  the  position  of  the  foot,  alUiough 
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the  traction  power  of  the  instrument  was  so  great  as  to  cause  the  child  to  suffer  intense 
pain,  which  fieqaentlj  lasted  for  some  time  after  the  ''extension  shoe"  had  heen 
removed. 

The  parents  therefore  decided  to  try  some  different  treatment,  and  hronght  him  to 
me  on  the  15th  of  Jnlj,  1886.  On  extending  the  foot  and  making  pressure  with  the 
finger  on  the  plantar  fascia  an  instantaneons  shivering  of  all  the  muscles  in  the  hody  was 
produced.  The  same  result  followed  point  pressure  on  the  tendo-Achillis  when  stretched, 
only  in  a  much  more  marked  degree.  This  shivering  or  tremor  of  the  whole  hody  is 
what  I  mean  hy  the  reflex  spaam  produced  hy  point  pressure  on  stretched  tissues,  and 

Fig.  9. 


proves  that  those  tissues  are  eontradured  and  must  necessarily  he  divided  hefore  any 
elongation  can  be  produced. 

As  the  case  was  one  in  which  traction  had  been  thoroughly  tested  by  a  perfectly 
competent  surgeon,  and  without  any  improvement,  according  to  the  parents'  account,  I 
decided  to  cut  him.  I  sent  a  request  for  the  surgeon  who  had  attended  him  to  be 
present  at  the  operation,  and  sent  the  boy  to  the  photographer's,  and  Fig.  9,  from  the 
Moss  Engraving  Company,  gives  an  exact  representation  of  his  deformity.  At  3  p.m. 
of  the  same  day,  July  15th,  assisted  by  my  son,  Dr.  L.  H.  Sayre,  Dr.  J.  Woodbury 
and  Dr.  £.  Develin,  who  administered  the  chloroform,  I  divided  subcutaneously  the 
plantar  fascia  and  the  tendo-Achillis,  and  immediately  brought  the  foot  into  its  normal 
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position  by  consideiable  force,  and  dressed  it  in  my  osnal  way,  as  above  described.  Only 
a  few  drops  of  blood  were  lost  in  the  operation,  bat  the  space  between  the  severed  ends 
of  the  divided  tendo-Achillis  was  much  greater  than  in  any  oC  my  previous  operations. 
Unfortunately  the  gentleman  whom  I  had  invited  to  see  the  operation  was  oat  of  the 
city,  and  therefore  conld  not  be  present. 

No  local  or  constitutional  irritation  of  any  kind  followed  the  operation.  The  child 
slept  soundly  every  night  without  opiates,  and  ate  his  meals  with  perfect  regularity. 

The  bandages  were  never  changed  in  the  slightest  degree  until  the  Slst  of  July,  just 
sixteen  days  after  the  operation^  when  they  were  removed  for  the  first  time,  in  the  pies- 

rio.  10. 


ence  of  my  son,  Dr.  Develin  and  Dr.  John  F.  Ridlon.  The  wounds  were  all  healed, 
without  the  formation  of  a  drop  of  pus;  could  flex  and  extend  the  foot,  showing  that 
the  tendo-Achillis  had  united,  and  could  stand  erect  with  heel  upon  the  floor.  Left  for 
his  home  in  Brooklyn  that  afternoon. 

August  6th.  Boy  at  office;  foot  in  perfect  condition,  but  from  too  much  exercise  and 
the  pressure  of  a  tight-laced  shoe  there  was  a  slight  abrasion  of  the  skin  near  the  wound 
in  the  tendo-Achillis. 

The  mother  stated  that  he  was  so  happy  in  being  able  to  walk  that  he  got  a  number 
of  boys  in  the  back  yard  with  some  goats,  and  as  some  of  the  boys  had  seen  the  lassoing 
by  '^Buflalo  Bill"  in  the  ''Wild  West,"  then  performing  on  Staten  Island,   they 
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Attempted  the  same  performance  on  the  goats,  and  in  this  way  he  had  hurt  his  heel, 
and  finding  a  little  moisture  on  his  stocking  she  had  brought  him  to  see  me.  Fearing 
that  too  much  motion  might  extend  the  irritation  to  the  deeper  and  just  newly-organ- 
ized tissues,  I  put  on  his  stocking  and  applied  over  it  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage,  thus 
immobilizing  the  ankle  joint.  When  the  plaster  was  hard  I  cut  a  fenestra  through  the 
plaster  and  stocking  on  the  abraded  part  and  dusted  it  with  iodoform. 

He  was  able  to  walk  without  any  trouble,  but  with  no  motion  at  the  ankle. 

He  wore  the  plaster  cast  until  the  16th  of  August,  when  I  removed  it  and  found  the 
abrasion  entirely  healed,  the  foot  in  good  position,  and  he  was  capable  of  flexing  and 
extending  it  quite  freely,  and  walked  with  his  heel  firmly  on  the  floor. 

Figure  10  was  taken  on  that  day,  August  16th,  just  one  month  and  a  day  after  the 
operation,  and  illustrates  practically  the  result  of  the  treatment. 

August  28th,  walked  across  the  Brooklyn  bridge  without  assistance,  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile  or  more,  and  can  run  up  or  down  stairs  without  limping. 

Foot  in  natural  position;  requires  merely  time,  ftiassage,  electricity  and  exercise,  to 
derelop  his  atrophied  muscles,  to  make  the  cure  complete. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  A.  B.  JuDSON,  New  York. — ^The  treatment  of  congenital  dnb-foot  should 
be  divided  into  two  stages  by  the  arrival  of  the  time  when  the  child  begins  to  try  to 
stand.  Before  that  time,  in  the  period  during  which  the  child's  weight  does  not 
interfere  with  corrective  procedures,  the  varus  should  be  reduced  by  whatever  means> 
may  be  at  hand — a  soooession  of  oarved-wood  splints,  tractable  metal  splints,  adhe- 
sive plaster,  plaster-of-Paris  splints,  the  artificial  muscles,  or  a  combination  of  these 
methods,  one  with  another,  or  with  tenotomy,  as  the  case  may  require.  Whatever 
the  plan  adopted,  by  the  time  the  child  begins  to  put  his  weight  on  the  foot,  the 
varus  should  be  so  &r  reduced  that  the  sole  is  presented  squarely  to  the  ground  Of 
course,  if  nothing  ^irther  be  done,  the  varus  would  return  when  walking  begins,  and 
would  soon  be  as  bad  as  ever,  and  what  is  now  required  in  this,  the  second  stage  of 

Fig.  11. 


treatment,  is  a  slight  splint  extending  up  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  and  leg,  and  so 
furnished  with  buckles  and  webbing  that  pressure  may  be  applied  fix)m  within  out- 
ward along  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  and  at  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  leg, 
and  from  without  inward  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ankle.  This  club-foot  shoe  or 
splint  is  more  efficient  if  made  without  a  movable  joint  at  the  ankle.  It  should  be 
made  of  tractable  steel,  so  that  it  may  be  bent  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  take  the 
lead  as  the  foot  improves  in  shape,  and  requires  patient  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon  to  secure  at  all  times  an  efficient  and  comfortable  fit  Its  efficiency  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  untwisting  force  of  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  and  webbing 
wound  around  the  foot  and  buckled  to  the  upright  portion  of  the  foot  piece,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  11,  which  represents  schematically  a  transverse  vertical  section  of 
the  foot  and  foot  piece,  the  broken  line  representing  the  plaster,  the  dotted  line  the 
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-webbing,  and  A  the  place  for  the  buckle.  The  object  of  the  spUnt  is  to  give  the 
foot  a  push  toward  the  position  of  valgus,  so  that  when  the  child  steps  the  sole  will 
present  squarely  to  the  ground  or  a  little  more  than  squarely.  Eyeiy  foot&ll  will 
then  be  an  impulse  in  the  right  direction,  applied  with  the  force  of  the  rapid^ 
increasing  weight  of  the  child. 

Mr.  Edmund  Owen,  London. — Mr.  Balkwill  has  come  forward  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old-fashioned  treatment  of  club-foot,  and  as  such  he  narrows  the 
issue  to  the  difference  between  that  and  the  modem  or  American  method.  This 
being  so,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  am,  and  have  been  for  some  years,  as  heartily  devoted 
to  the  American  plan.  The  old  plan  consisted  in  dividing  first  the  tendon  of  the 
tibialis  posticus,  and,  perhaps,  also  that  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  then  in 
putting  the  foot  up  in  only  a  slightly  improved  position ;  dien,  when  it  was  supposed 
that  plastic  effusion  had  connected  the  divided  ends  of  the  tendon,  to  begin  with 
Scarpa's  shoe  to  correct  the  inversion.  Later  on,  perhaps  weeks  afler?rard,  when 
the  inversion  had  been  fairly  dealt  with,  the  tendon  of  Achilles  was  divided,  and  in 
a  few  days  flexion  of  the  foot  was  started  with.  This  plan  la  now,  even  in  Englaod, 
giving  place  to  the  method  of  dividing  all  the  tendons  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  bands  of  fascia  and  ligaments  wero  also  divided.  I  wish  to  caD 
particular  attention  to  the  need  of  dividing  the  anterior  part  of  the  internal  lateral 
Ugament  of  the  ankle  joint,  which  was  much  concerned  in  keeping  the  front  part  of 
the  tarsus  flexed  and  inverted  on  the  head  of  the  astragalus.  Scarpa*  s  shoe,  together 
with  mechanical  spinal  supports,  should  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  extinct  surgical 
instruments;  the  introduction  of  the  plaster-of-Paris  method  of  treatment  had 
rendered  them  superfluous.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  fidlure  of  union  occurring  in 
the  divided  tendon  after  putting  the  foot  at  once  in  the  correct  position ;  plastic  eflu- 
sion  and  blood  in  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  quickly  prepared  the  way  for  an  eflkieot 
splicing  of  the  tendon. 

I  cannot  accept  entirely  all  that  Dr.  Sayre  has  said  as  to  the  difference  between 
contractured  and  contracted  tendons.  I  do  not  deny  its  existence,  in  &ct,  but  am  not 
prepared  to  accept  it,  but  conunend  in  the  highest  terms  Dr.  Sayre's  teadiing  and 
practice. 

Dr.  Lewis  A.  Satbe,  New  Yoric — ^The  treatment  of  congenital  talipes  should 
be  begun  immediately  after  birth.  If  prompt  treatment  were  the  rule,  section  of 
tendons  would  rarely  be  called  for. 

Dr.  R  K  Lewis,  Kansas  City,  Missouri — ^The  distinction  made  by  Dr.  Sayre 
between  contracted  and  contractured  tendons,  if  it  proves  to  be  a  reliable  guide,  is 
an  important  diagnostic  sign  in  considering  the  question  of  operative  interference.  If 
I  mistEike  not,  the  late  Prof  S.  D.  Gross  taught,  years  ago  that  the  administration  of 
chloroform  would  lead  to  a  correct  decision  of  the  question.  I  have  used  this  method 
in  torticollis  and  talipes  with  good  results,  but  I  shall  resort  to  the  method  of  Dr. 
Sayre,  and  feel  amply  repaid  for  my  trip  to  Washington  if  it  proves  as  certain  as  I 
think  it  will 

Dr.  W.  N.  HiNOSTON,  Montreal— I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Balkwill  if;  in  stating 
he  had  operated  on  no  child  under  fourteen  months  of  age,  he  intended  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  discountenanced  operations  on  children  at  an  earlier  period.  My 
views  on  the  question  of  the  time  of  operating  have  undergone  great  modifications. 
Formerly,  it  was  usual  to  delay  operating  till  after  the  period  of  teething,  at  least, 
but  the  terse  words  of  Dr.  Sayre,  written  some  years  ago,  that  one  is  warranted 
in  delaying  an  operation  only  till  the  tenotome  can  be  procured,  b  an  adviee 
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which  I  haye  followed  from  the  time  they  were  uttered,  with  almost  invariahle 
satisfaction. 

A  veiy  marked  distinction  is  made  hy  Dr.  Sayre  hetween  contracted  and  con- 
^uctured  tendinous  tissue.  Does  he  apply  the  latter  term  to  a  tendon  which  he  has 
already  divided,  and  which,  having  united  in  a  &ulty  manner,  the  question  of 
re-division  or  stretching  presents  itself?  How  soon  after  division  was  the  foot  put 
into  restraining  apparatus? 

Mr.  Balk  WILL. — ^I  am  in  fiivor  of  early  operations  for  dub-foot.  I  have  never 
operated  earher  than  fourteen  days,  and  do  not  think  anything  is  to  be  gained  by 
operating  earlier  than  that  I  have  also  postponed  the  operation  for  three  or  four 
months,  for  what  appeared  to  be  sufficient  reasons,  and  have  secured  as  good  results 
as  could  have  been  obtained  by  an  earher  interference. 

Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayrr — I  place  the  foot,  forcibly  stretched  to  its  position,  in  plaster 
immediately  after  section.  If  I  see  the  case  as  an  original  one,  I  never  have  to 
re-divide ;  but  ft^uently  cases  come  to  me  &om  other  practitioners  who  havei&iled, 
and  then  I  do  not  hesitate  to  re-divide  the  tendon. 

Dr.  D.  A.  K.  Steele,  Chicago. — I  came  to  the  Section  a  strong  partisan  of 
American  surgery,  but  if  Mr.  Owen's  views  and  methods  prevail  in  England,  I  am 
as  firm  an  adherent  of  English  suigery.  The  results  of  our  experience  in  Chicago 
have  suggested  the  following  rules :  (1)  Operate  as  early  as  the  child  is  brought, 
provided  the  tendon  is  shortened.  (2)  Divide  all  tissues  that  prevent  perfect  resto- 
ration of  the  foot  (3)  Retain  the  foot  in  a  correct  position  by  plaster-of-Paris 
dresang  appUed  over  cotton  batting  and  carried  above  the  flexed  knee,  to  prevent 
rotation.  (4)  Leave  the  toes  uncovered,  in  order  to  watch  the  circulation.  (5)  Let 
the  entire  procedure  be  dean,  aseptic  and  antiseptic. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  PROGRESS  IN  ORTHOPJSDIC  SURGERY. 

PRIKCIPES  DE  PROGR^  DAKS  LA  CHIRURGIE  ORTHOPfiDIQUE. 

OBUND6ATZE  DE9  FOBTSCHBITTEB  IN  DEB  OBTHOPADISCHEN  CHIBUBGIE. 

BY  MB.   NOBLE  SMITH, 
London. 

Progress  in  any  science  can  take  place  only  when  correct  principles  are  followed  out, 
and  I  would  urge  that  orthopeedic  surgery  should  be  studied  and  piactioed  upon  some 
such  basis  as  that  which  I  here  suggest    I  advance  the  following  propositions: — 

I.  THAT  IT  IS  AB80LTJTELT  NBCESSABT  FOB  THE  SUBQEON  TO  POSSESS  MECHANICAL 
APTFTUDE  BEFOBE  HE  CAN  DEAL  SUCCESSFULLY  WITH  THE  CASES  INCLUDED  IN 
OBTHOPADIC  SUBGEBY. 

In  the  first  place,  the  surgeon  ought  not  to  leave  to  the  instrument  maker  the  devis- 
ing of  new  or  the  modification  of  existing  instruments.  This  fact  is  much  more  appre- 
ciated in  the  United  States  of  America  than  it  is  in  England. 

In  the  second  place,  even  where  no  instrument  is  required,  the  appreciation  of 
mechanical  principles  and  the  solving  of  mechanical  difficulties  form  a  very  important 
part  of  the  orthopaedic  surgeon's  work. 

The  advantage  of  dealing  with  orthop»dic  surgery  as  a  special  branch  is  based  upon 
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the  mechanical  Dature  of  the  treatment,  and  this  " mechanical  nature"  not  onlj' 
includes  the  use  of  instruments,  but  the  adaptation  of  mechanical  prindi^fiB  to  every 
plan  of  correcting  deformities:  First,  in  mechanicallj  applying  antagonistic  fbroes  to 
counteract  the  abnormalities,  whether  (a)  by  operation,  (5)  by  mechanical  appUaooea, 
(c)  by  muscular  exercises,  (d)  postures,  or  (e)  by  the  combination  of  two  or  more  of 
these  forces. 

To  enlarge  somewhat  upon  these  points: — 

(a)  In  courUeracHng  abnormalities  by  operation,  a  very  familiar  instance  may  be  given 
in  the  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  reserving  operation  upon  the  tendo-Achillis  in  cases 
of  talipes  varus  until  the  inversion  of  the  foot  has  been  overcome,  t.  6.,  the  appreciation 
of  the  mechanical  value  of  the  fijcation  of  the  heel  in  the  treatment  of  the  inverauMi  of 
the  foot. 

(h)  In  the  applicatioti  of  mechanical  appliances.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  surgeon 
should  possess  the  ability  himself  to  adjust  all  instruments  to  the  patients  and  make 
alterations  in  them  as  the  case  proceeds,  and  this  obviously  requires  mechanical  mptar- 
tude. 

(e)  By  muscular  exercises.  These  should  also  be  applied  upon  mechanical  prindpleaL 
An  instance  of  iault  in  this  respect  is  the  manner  in  which  exercises  have  been  devised 
for  the  treatment  of  lateral  curvature.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  is  a  not  unoommoai 
practice  (at  least  in  England),  to  recommend  that  the  patient  should  exerdae  upon  » 
trapeze  or  horizontal  double  bar,  with  the  arm  upon  the  side  of  the  dorsal  ameaviig 
raised  higher  than  the  other  arm,  with  the  view  of  drawing  out  the  concave  part  of  the 
flpine.  The  sui^geon  who  applies  mechanical  principles  to  this  subject  will  see  that  as 
the  muscles  connecting  the  arm  with  the  back  are  attached  to  the  apices  of  the  ^miMc* 
processes  of  the  vertebrae,  the  chief  effect  of  acting  with  increased  force  upon  these 
muscles  will  be  to  increase  the  rotation  of  the  bones  by  the  leverage  exerted  upon  their 
spinous  processes,  wheieas,  bringing  the  arm  into  action  upon  the  convex  side  from  befbfe 
backward,  will  tend  to  draw  the  vertebrae,  by  the  same  muscles  upon  this  side,  oat  of 
their  rotated  position  toward  a  normal  one.  This  is  only  a  very  general  description 
of  the  theory  involved,  many  particulars  of  detail  having  to  be  observed  to  carry  out  tfara 
system  with  effect. 

(d)  By  posture.  Here,  again,  it  is  obvious  that  mechanical  principles  are  genexmDy 
involved.  To  give  an  instance,  I  may  refer  to  the  &ct  that  although  it  has  for  long  been 
recognized  that  flexion  of  the  spine  increases  the  rotation,  yet  it  has  not  been  usoally 
taught  that  enforced  extension  (not  longitudinal  extension,  but  the  reverse  of  flexicm) 
may  be  made  a  valuable  method  of  removing  this  condition. 

n.    THAT  THE  8UBOB0N  SHOULD  AIM  AT   SIMPUFYIKa  ICBCHAKICAL  APPLIAKCS3w 

This  principle,  it  might  be  thought,  **  goes  without  saying;"  but  if  we  study  the 
figures  of  machines  to  correct  deformity  as  portrayed  in  mechanician's  catalogues  of 
the  present  day,  another  opinion  must  be  arrived  at,  namely,  that  a  large  field  is  open 
in  this  direction. 

A  simple  metal  splint,  adaptable  by  the  surgeon,  might  often  take  the  place  of  many- 
jointed  Scarpa's  shoes  and  elaborately  made  apparatus  for  straightening  fingers. 

A  gutta-percha  mould  or  plaster  bandage  will  often  prove  a  more  effectual  method 
of  retention  or  support  than  the  more  expensive  appliances. 

ni.  THAT  JUDGMENT  AS  TO  COMPAEATIVE  ADVANTAGES  OF  OPERATION  AND  MSCHAK- 
ICAL  PBESSUBE  SHOULD  BE  CAREFULLY  AND  FAIBLY  GAUGED. 

Upon  this  point  I  will  take  as  an  example  the  subject  of  osteotomy  for  knock-knees. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  operation,  the  value  of  which  in  some  cases  I  ftdly  appreciate  and 
observe,  seems  to  have  unhinged  the  discretion  of  some  surgeons  of  the  day.    Thej 
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liave  adopted  this  means  as  a  sure  and  certain  plan  of  straightening  the  limbs,  and 
have  dismissed  as  useless  an  older  method  which  they  have  not  the  skill  or  patience 
to  conduct. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  fact,  that  the  former  treatment  is  not  so  abso- 
lutely certain  in  its  ultimate  effects,  while  the  latter,  when  judiciously  applied,  will 
lead  to  excellent  results  in  many  cases. 

lY.     THAT    NATUBAL    FOBCES    SHOULD    BB    TTSBD    AS    MUCH    AS    POSSIBLE   TO    ACT 

BEMEDIALLY,  both  by  (a)  exercises,  and  also  (6)  by  directing  the  natural  move- 
ments of  the  body  when  applying  instruments. 

With  regard  to  the  first  (a)  nothing  need  be  added,  but  in  explanation  of  the  latter 
(h)  it  may  be  stated  that  when  instrumental  treatment  is  required  (apart  from  the 
immediate  treatment  after  operation  and  the  fixation  of  inflamed  joints),  the  apparatus 
should  be  so  constructed  and  applied  that  the  actions  of  the  body  are  utilized  as  much 
as  possible  to  perform  the  necessary  correction,  and  as  little  dependence  as  possible 
placed  upon  statical  force. 

As  an  example,  the  support  of  weak  joints  may  be  referred  to  where,  instead  of 
fixing  or  firmly  encompassing  such  joints  by  firm  bandages,  a  not  too  tightly  fitting 
apparatus,  which  prevents  irregular  movements,  while  permitting  freedom  to  those 
which  are  normal,  will  tend  to  cause  the  natural  movements  to  bring  about  a  cure 
without  i>erpetuating  the  existing  weakness. 

An  elastic  bandage  or  lacing  knee  capis  often  thought  to  be  a  simpler  contrivance 
for  these  cases  than  a  steel  support.  Whereas,  the  former  conduces  rather  to  a  perpet- 
uation of  the  evil,  while  the  latter,  if  skillfully  constructed,  should  act  in  the  manner 
described  above  (of  course,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  elastic  bandage  or  knee- 
cap is  necessaiy). 

V.  THAT  THE  SUBQBON  SHOULD  <:X)NSIDEB  THE  PECULIABITIES  OF  EACH  INDIVIDUAL 
CASE,   AND  NOT  DEPEND  UPON  CONVENTIONAL  MECHANICAL  MACHINES. 

VL  THAT  IN  DEVISING  MECHANICAL  APPABATUS,  WE  SH0X7LD  TAKE  INTO  CON- 
SIDEBATION  THE  VABIO.US  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  BODY,  AND  NOT  ATTEMPT  TO 
ADAPT  A  MACHINE  AS  IF  IT  WEBE  BEINO  APPLIED  TO  AN  IMMOVABLE 
STBUCTUBB. 

Probably  the  cases  in  which  it  is  most  important  that  this  principle  should  guide 
us,  is  in  the  use  of  apparatus  for  the  spine.  Even  in  cases  of  diseased  bones,  where 
fbEation  is  our  chief  object,  consideration  for  the  usual  movements  of  the  trunk  is 
necessaiy  in  first  arranging  such  supports,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  carious  spines 
can  be  comfortably  brought  into  a  posture  of  complete  repose.  In  lateral  curvature 
spinal  instruments  are  only  justifiable  when  they  permit  the  action  of  spinal  muscles 
and  allow  movement  to  the  trunk. 

The  progress  of  orthopesdic  surgeiy  must,  I  think,  be  based  upon  some  such  prin- 
ciples as  those  which  I  have  sketched. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add  a  few  salient  points  which,  I  think,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  when  determining  as  to  the  use  of  mechanical  appliances : — 

1.  Necessity. 

2.  Efficiency. 

3.  Lightness,  in  compliance  with  the  necessary  strength. 

4.  Simplicity. 

5.  Oonstmction  admitting  of  alteration  by  the  surgeon  himself. 

6.  Construction  being  such  that  while  fulfilling  the  above  requirements,  instruments 
should  be  as  inexpensive  as  possible,  both  as  regards  first  cost  and  small  liability  to 
require  repair  and  alteration. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OP  LATERAL  CURVATURE  OF  THE  SPINK 

TRAITEMENT  DE  LA  COURBATURE  LATArALE  DE  L'^PINE.  - 

DIE  BEHANDLUNG  DEB  8EITLICHEN  VEBSRUMMUNO  DEB  WIBBEL3AULE. 

BY  DR.    JAMES  KNIGHT, 
New  York. 

Viewing  the  human  form  in  the  erect  position,  we  obeerye  that  the  entire  weight  of 
the  body  is  home  upon  a  very  limited  base,  the  outline  of  which  is  an  ovate  circle, 
formed  by  the  two  feet  placed  together.  The  inner  border  of  the  outline  of  each  foot 
presents  a  concavity  directed  inward,  which  is  the  lateral  counterpart  of  the  vertical 
curve  called  the  arch  of  the  foot  The  only  other  plantigrade  animal  walking  erect  is 
the  bear,  whose  foot  is  lacking  in  the  elastic  arch  and  the  curvilinear  inner  border. 
Man,  therefore,  has  much  the  advantage  of  the  bear,  inasmuch  as  the  elastic  arch  (^ 
the  human  foot  and  coordinated  muscular  action  render  possible  a  great  variety  of  atti- 
tudes and  motions,  with  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium.  But  this  extraordinary  and 
unequally  distributed  demand  on  muscular  power  may  be  attended  by  an  impairment 
of  force  on  the  part  of  a  muscle  or  group  of  muscles,  thus  producing  an  impairment  of 
equilibrium. 

This  view  leads  to  an  appreciation  of  the  lyadineas  with  which  a  loss  of  equilibrium 
of  the  spinal  column  is  induced  in  predisposed  peisons,  who  habitually  adopt  stnuned 
positions  of  the  body,  and  espedaUy  in  females  who  sit  for  a  long  time  using  the  rigbt 
hand  and  arm  in  knitting,  crocheting  and  doing  fine  needlework,  or  who  rest  a 
burden  on  the  left  hip  while  using  the  right  arm,  as  is  the  habit  of  young  girls 
who  carry  a  babe  while  dusting  the  room.  This  leads  me  to  the  observation 
that  liability  to  lateral  curvature  depends  in  a  large  degree  on  the  station  in  lile 
occupied  by  the  individual.  We  have  the  independent  ilUe  who  perform  no  manual 
labor.  We  also  have  lamilies  of  the  middle  class,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  labor  is  done  by  hired  help,  while  the  daughters  of  the  family  are  oftcoi  found 
performing  hand-sewing  and  at  times  sweeping  with  a  heavy  broom,  which  requires 
the  shoulder  to  be  advanced,  and  sometimes  pressing  ruffled  dresses,  fine  laoes,  etc, 
with  a  heavy  iron,  which  requires  severe  muscular  exercise  of  the  right  aim  and 
shoulder.  Itis  this  female  labor  that  presents  a  most  important  bactoT  in  tendency  to 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  that  curvature  to  the  right  side.  The  wealthy  do 
not  labor  thus,  and  the  indigent  laboring  female  invigorates  her  muscles  by  more  gen- 
eral exercise  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  her  life.  Hence  it  is  that  the  laigest  number 
of  cases  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  is  to  be  found  in  the  middle  class  of  society,  in 
girls  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  treatment  it  is  necessary  to  restore  that  uniformity 
of  development  which  is  found  in  the  normal  child,  and  the  earlier  this  is  attempted 
the  better.  The  tendency  of  the  body  is  to  be  depressed  by  the  force  of  gravitation, 
which  is  imperfectly  opposed  by  the  muscular  power  of  the  trunk.  It  is,  therefore, 
harmftil,  rather  than  beneficial,  to  place  weights  on  the  head,  as  is  often  done  in  the 
management  of  these  cases.  The  immediate  object  of  treatment  should  be  to 
encourage  the  extension  of  the  muscles,  and  this  is  best  done,  not  by  limiting  our  atten- 
tion to  the  muscles  which  are  believed  to  be  affected,  but  rather  by  placing  the  whaAt 
body  in  such  an  attitude  that  the  muscles  will  be  stretched  and  the  deformity  reduced 
Such  attitudes  should  be  assumed  in  frequent  exercises,  and  the  improvement  thus 
gained  should  be  maintained  by  a  brace  worn  in  the  intervals  of  exercise.  It  has  beo) 
observed  that  patients  who  apply  for  treatment  are  often  in  a  poor  general  condition, 
with  loss  of  appetite  and  a  haggard  appearance.    Their  condition  forces  them  to  ccHne 
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for  advice,  and  as  they  attend  punctually  to  the  treatment  they  are  relieved.  The 
health  of  the  patient  most  be  carefully  attended  to  during  the  progress  ot  treatment. 

The  parallel  bars  furnish  the  best  form  of  exercise,  and  these  should  be  used  twice  a 
day  for  five  minutes,  having  the  brace  loosened  or  taken  off  during  the  exercise,  and 
afterward  laoed  tightly.  The  patient  being  relieved  of  all  clothing  that  would  in  the 
least  restrict  muscular  exercise  or  freedom,  the  bars  should  be  elevated  so  as  to  only,  at 
first,  permit  the  person  to  sustain  the  upright  position  upon  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
toes,  the  body  and  lower  limbs  being,  as  nearly  as  possible,  suspended  by  the  vertical 
support  of  the  arms  upon  the  bars.  This  position  having  been  attained,  the  patient 
should  then  be  directed  to  flex  the  leg  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  and  to  keep  up 
an  alternate  extension  and  flexion  of  the  body  and  legs  until  fatigue  gives  notice  of  the 
necessity  of  rest,  when  a  suitable  support  of  equal  elevating  force  should  be  applied  to 
the  body  while  in  a  suspended  position. 

The  brace  (figured  below)  consists  of  upright  bars,  but  the  sides  and  back  consist  of 
extending  bars  from  below  the  hips  to  the  axillae,  and  shaped  to  conform  to  the  body 


in  a  normal  state.  They  are  conjoined  by  riveting  them  to  a  belt  bar,  more  than  half 
encircling  the  body  for  the  upper  circle  and  the  sam^  for  the  hips.  In  a  line  from  the 
hips  upward  (for  an  ordinary  person)  a  four-inch  plate,  about  four  inches  square,  for  the 
right  shoulder,  and  two  cross  strips  of  steel  about  two  inches  lower  down,  thus  form- 
ing a  waist,  and  you  have  the  steel  frame  ready  for  a  brace.  The  steel  is  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  width  and  not  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  is  heavy  enough 
if  the  metal  is  fine.  It  is  covered  with  twilled  muslin,  the  steel  having  a  padding  of 
blanket,  which  is  increased  in  thickness  under  the  arms.  There  are  straps  to  pass  over 
the  shoulders,  and  all  the  bars  have  an  outer  covering  of  leather.  Tl|e  lacing  in  front 
is  attached  to  the  two  bars  which  extend  from  below  the  hips  to  the  armpits,  and  made 
to  fit  the  body  properly  immediately  in  front  of  the  lacing. 

The  braces  axe  intended  to  maintain  what  has  been  gained  by  extension  upon  the 

bars;  hence,  the  necessity  of  lacing  up  carefrilly  after  exercising,  in  order  not  to  lose 

what  has  been  gained  by  the  practice  on  this  valuable  means  of  relief     Tight  lacing 

in  other  circumstances  has  proved  a  serious  matter,  but  lacing  as  here  directed  is  differ- 
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ent,  because  the  upright  ban  prevent  any  i^jary  which  lacing  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions might  inflict.  The  bars  press  outward  over  the  irregular  sui&oe  so  as  to  protect 
the  rest  of  the  body. 

During  a  period  of  twenty-three  years  2072  cases  of  lateral  curvature  haye  beeo 
treated  in  the  Hospital  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  and 
Crippled.  Of  these,  1667,  or  80.5  per  cent.,  were  females  and  405,  or  19.5  per  oeotw 
were  males.  .187,  or  9  per  cent  were  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  976,  or  47  per 
cent,  were  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years,  and  909,  or  44  per  cent,  were  under 
fourteen  years.  Many  of  the  latter  class  were  obscure  in  their  origin,  some  being  ooa- 
genital  and  others  the  result  of  pulmonary  disease.  Of  the  whole  number,  1723,  or 
83  per  cent,  were  of  the  projecting  right  shoulder,  and  349,  or  17  per  cent,  were  to 
the  left 


THE  AMERICAN  HIP^PLINT. 
]£CLISSE  am]£ricaine  du  f^mur. 

DIE  AMERIKANISCHE  HUFTSCHIENE. 

BY  DR.   A.   B.   JUD80N, 
New  York. 

In  the  present  Congress,  the  first  held  in  America,  it  will  not  be  thought  inappro- 
priate to  devote  a  short  paper,  chiefly  historical  in  its  character,  to  the  America^  ^»lint 
for  the  treatment  of  hip  disease. 

This  apparatus  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Davis  and  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre, 
in  the  April  number  of  the  American  Medical  Monthly,  published  in  1860.  These  two 
BUigeons  wrote  independently,  but  by  a  curious  coincidence  they  both  described  a  new 
splint  which  was  recognized  as  an  important  invention,  not  only  in  this  country,  bot 
especially  in  England  and  Fiance,  where  it  was  known  as  the  American  splint  Under 
this  name  it  has  been  described  and  discussed  by  Edwards',  Barvrell',  Holmes',  Ifaisb^y 
Adams*,  Thomae^,  Bouviei^,  Le  Fort",  Velpeau^^,  Vemeuil^  Giraldeal',  Armand*,  E. 
Boeckel*,  Hennequin^®,  Monod^'  and  Philipeaux'',  and  doubtless  by  other  eminwit 
European  surgeons. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  whether  the  name  American  has  been  rightly  given 
to  this  apparatus?  As  first  described,  in  1860,  it  has  two  important  features:  (1)  A 
perineal  strap  or  ischiatic  crutch-head,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  weight  of  the 
body  fiK>m  resting  on  the  affected  limb,  the  patient  being  thus  enabled  to  engage 
actively  in  ordinary  pursuits  while  wearing  the  splint  and  (2)  'adhesive  plaster  applied 
with  the  view  of  making  traction  on  the  limb. 

1  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  June,  1861,  p.  1118. 

•  Lancet,  Nov.  7th,  1863,  p.  530.    "  Diseases  of  the  Joints,"  2d  Edition,  London,  1881,  p.  467. 

*  "  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,"  2d  Edition,  London,  1869,  p.  432. 
«  Britieh  Medical  Journal,  July  28th,  1877,  p.  98. 

•  Britieh  Medical  Journal,  Jan.  5th,  1878,  p.  10. 

*  "  Review  of  the  Treatment  of  Hip  Disease,"  Liverpool,  1878.    Prefkee. 
T  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  chir,  1866,  pp.  122,  126,  147, 154. 

.»  naee  de  ParU,  1878,  p.  37.  •  BulU  gin  de  TkirapeuHque,  1875,  p.  461. 

w  Arch,  gin.,  Jan.,  1869,  p.  62.  "  Arc*,  gin.,  June,  1878,  pp.  704-711. 

u  «De  la  Cozalgie^"  Paris,  1867,  pp.  261,  262,  284. 
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In  regard  to  these  two  featoies,  ischiatic  support  and  traction  by  the  ^|e  of  adhesive  • 
plaster,  the  first  was  not  an  American  invention,  nor  was  it  a  novelty.  Support  of 
this  kiud  had  been  used  for  a  long  time  in  the  construction  of  artificial  limbs,  and  even 
in  the  treatment  of  hip  disease  the  possibility  of  so  supporting  the  body  had  occurred 
to  M.  Ferdinand  Martin,  a  wood-cut  of  whose  splint  is  found  in  Bonnet's  **  Treatise  on 
Diseases  of  the  Joints,''  published  in  1853. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  other  remarkable  feature  of  this  splint,  we 
leoognize  a  real  avQvance  in  mechanical  surgery,  and  one  which  may  rightly  be  called 
American.  The  use  of  adhesive  plaster  for  prehension  of  the  limb,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fracture  of  the  long  bones,  was  an  American  invention,  and  the  transfer  of  this 
device  firom  the  treatment  of  fiactures  to  that  of  hip  disease  was  first  effected  in  the 
new  splint  For  many  years  it  had  been  a  common  practice  in  the  treatment  of  hip 
disease  to  make  traction  with  the  long  splint  for  fracture  of  the  femur,  prehension  of 
the  limb  being  made  by  a  gaiter,  or  fillet  or  handkerchief  placed  around  the  ankle. 
These  instruments  of  torture  were  supplanted  in  the  new  hip  splint  by  the  abso- 
lutely comfortable  and  convenient  adhesive  plasters.  Thus  we  see  that  the  new  splint 
was  a  combination  of  an  old  device,  ischiatic  support,  with  an  American  invention, 
tractioD  by  adhesive  plaster,  and  as  the  happy  combination  was  made  in  America,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  courteous  attitude  of  European  surgeons  toward  the  surgery  of  a 
compaiatively  new  country,  led  them  tq  caU  the  new  method  the  American  method, 
and  the  new  splint  the  American  splint. 

Following  the  history  of  the  hip  splint  in  this  country  for  the  past  twenty-seven 
years,  one  is  amazed  at  the  gnat  number  of  the  so-called  improvements  that  have  been 
made  upon  it  The  most  important  has  been  a  perfecting  of  that  part  of  the  apparatus 
which  provides  for  ischiatic  support  of  the  body  in  standing  and  walking.  The  first 
splint  did  not  extend  to  the  ground,  but  depended  on  the  integrity  of  the  plaster  adhe- 
sion for  keeping  the  weight  of  the  body  from  resting  on  the  inflamed  joint  Dr. 
Edmund  Andrews,*  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  C.  Fayette  Taylor,*  of  New  York,  proposed 
and  perfected  an  extension  of  the  splint  to  the  ground,  and  thus  left  but  little  to  be 
desired  as  an  ischiatic  crutch.  Aside  from  this  great  improvement  no  essential  changes 
have  been  made.  Exi>erience  and  increasing  light  have  shown  that  certain  things 
which  it  was  thought  that  the  splint  accomplished  are  mechanically  beyond  its  reach, 
and  that  some  things  supposed  to  be  desirable  and  even  necessary  to  proper  mechanical 
treatment  are  of  no  importance  whatever.  The  two  things  which  the  splint  does  to- 
day, and  which  it  has  done  ever  since  the  improvement  above  mentioned,  the  two  ftmc- 
tions  of  the  splint,  so  to  speak,  are  (1)  to  make  the  affected  limb  a  pendent  member, 
resembling  in  this  respect  the  arm,  when  the  patient  is  erect,*  which  it  does  as  an  ischi- 
atic crutch,  and  (2)  to  apply  traction  to  the  distal  member  of  the  joint,  which  it  does  by 
its  rack  and  pinion  and  adhesive  pLister.  Traction  protects  the  joint  f^om  the  &au- 
matism  of  motion,  muscular  or  otherwise,  and  the  ischiatic  support  protects  it  fh>m  the 
traumatisms  of  standing  and  walking,  while  the  patient  runs  about  and  follows  the 
ordinaiy  pursuits  of  life  for  the  months  and  yean  necessary  to  bring  about  a  recovery 
with  restoration  of  ability  and  symmetry,  so  far  as  may  bQ. 

I  will  close  by  briefly  referring  to  two  points  of  practical  utility.  The  first  is  in 
regard  to  an  early  diagnosis,  which  is  especially  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  if  treatment  can  be  begun  sufficiently  early  the  focus  of  osteitis 

^  Ckxeago  Med,  Examiner,  Dec.  1860,  pp.  753,  754« 

<  Medical  Record,  Sept  1st,  1867,  pp.  289-291. 

'  It  is  interesting  in  this  oonneotion  to  recall  the  words  of  M.  Henneqnin  :  "  Mais  le  corps 
homain  peut-il  oonserrer  pendant  des  mois  entiers  I'attitnde  verticale,  touohant  le  sol  par  nn  pied 
seulement?     Eridemment  non;  o'est  au-dessns  de  ses  forces." — Arch,  gin,,  Jan.,  1869,  p.  64. 
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•  in  the  canoellons  tissue  may  be  leeolved  before  the  other  structtireB  of  the  joint  aie 
involved.  Reason  for  this  belief  is  foond  in  the  fact  that  disease  of  the  joints  is  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  upper  extremity,  where  a  focus,  being  in  a  pendent  member,  may 
undergo  resolution,  protected,  as  it  is  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  from  the  traumatismB 
which  assail  the  lower  extremity  in  standing  and  walking. 

Now,  if  the  lower  extremity  can  be  made  pendent,  as  can  easily  be  done  hj  the 
use  of  the  hip  splint,  in  the  very  indpiency  of  articular  osteitis  of  the  hip,  before  the 
articular  contours  are  changed  and  before  the  circumarticular  muscles  are  seriously 
involved,  we  may  look  for  resolution  of  the  osteitic  focus  and  recovery  without  lameness 
or  impairment  of  motion. 

To  assist  in  making  an  early  diagnosis  in  a  doubtful  case  a  careftil  study  should  be 
made  of  those  limitations  in  the  motions  of  the  joints  which  become  apparent  only  when 
the  extremes  of  normal  motion  are  approached.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways.  I 
have  found  two  methods  easy  in  practice  and  certain  in  their  revelations.  The  first 
method  applies  to  rotation,  which  is  a  direction  in  which  limitation  of  motion  first 
takes  place.  Let  the  patient  lie  supine  with  the  feet  slightly  apart  With  the  hand 
placed  lightly  on  the  knee  of  the  unsuspected  limb  a  rocking  or  oscillating  motion  is 
given  to  the  whole  limb,  outward  and  inward  rotation  following  each  other,  while  the 
toe  sweeps  through  an  arc  of  nearly  180^,  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  striking  the 
table,  and  the  outer  border  nearly  reaching  that  level.  This  occurs  in  the  well  limb. 
A  similar  manipulation  of  the  suspected  limb  may  reveal  a  slight  limitation  of  rotation, 
the  result  of  hip  disease.  The  other  simple  procedure  relates  to  flexion.  Let  the  patient, 
still  on  the  table,  sit  up  and  kiss  the  knee.  By  flexing  the  neck  and  back  and  drawing 
the  limb  up  with  the  hands  this  can  easily  be  done  with  the  unaffected  limb,  while  the 
attempt  to  do  it  with  the  suspected  limb  may  reveal  a  slight  limitation  of  flexion  indica- 
tive of  hip  disease. 

Another  diagnostic  sign,  too  little  thought  of  perhaps,  but  of  importance  in  the  very 
«arly  stage,  has  recently  been  referred  to  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Steele,  ^  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  as 
'^  a  brawny  thickening  about  the  joint  in  firont  of  the  capsule  or  behind  the  trochanter." 
There  will  in  some  cases  be  /bund  a  condensation  of  the  soil  tissues,  due  apparently  to 
the  vicinity  of  osteitis,  not  visible,  p^haps,  but  recognized  by  palpation  or  pinching 
with  the  thumb  and  flnger,  and  then  often  not  detected,  excepting  by  comparing  the 
two  sides.  It  will  be  found  that  a  smaller  pinch  of  the  skin  and  underlying  tiasue  can 
be  made  on  the  well  than  on  the  affected  side.  These  tests  are  to  be  used,  of  course,  in 
connection  with  other  diagnostic  helps  and  with  due  regard  to  other  conditions  which 
have  the  power  to  produce  similar  phenomena.  Properly  used  they  may  betray  the 
presence  of  hip  disease  in  a  patient  as  yet  entirely  free  from  pain  and  lameness. 

The  other  practical  point  which  I  would  emphasize  relates  to  the  position  of  the 
limb.  Adduction  is  most  to  be  dreaded.  It  causes  tOting  of  the  pelvis  and  apparait 
shortening,  which,  although  technically  apparent,  p]X)duces  more  disability  and  defonn- 
ity  than  the  shortening  which  is  called  real  It  is  due,  as  a  general  thing,  to  the  Act 
that  the  patient  uses  the  well  limb  more  than  the  affected  one  in  walking,  putting  the 
former  forward  in  less  time  than  the  latter,  and  unconsciously  keeping  the  affected 
limb  off  the  ground  more  than  half  of  the  time,  and  drawing  up  and  adducting  it  in 
order  to  make  it  less  of  an  impediment.  To  remedy  and  prevent  this,  the  patient,  dur- 
ing and  after  treatment,  should  be  drilled  in  rhythmical  walking,  which  compels  the 
affected  limb  (protected  by  the  splint  during  treatment)  to  do  its  ftdl  share  of  the  work 
of  locomotion,  and  leads  the  patient  unconsciously  to  thrust  the  affected  limb  down  and 
to  abduct  it  so  that  it  may  be  in  the  best  position  to  receive  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
do  its  half  of  the  work  of  progression.     It  is  gratifying  to  witness  a  recovery  in  which 

^  TVamaeti4>n§  Missouri  State  Medical  Association,  1887,  p.  102. 
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leal  shortening  is  more  than  oonnterhalanoed  by  apparent  lengthening.  Although  this 
may  be  the  case  when  the  patient  is  discharged ,  the  abduction,  which  is  so  favorable  a 
feature,  is  likely  to  disappear  and  give  place  to  adduction,  with  its  disability  and 
deformity,  if  the  gait  is  allowed  to  become  habitually  irregular. 

Figures  1,  2'  and  3'  will  give  an  idea  of  modifications  made  in  the  hip  splint  by 
the  writer. 

Fio.  3. 


Fio.2. 


d 


A 


.^^ 


Front  Tiew. 


Side  Tiew. 


In  dosing,  I  would  deprecate  a  tendency  to  complicate  the  mechanics  of  the  hip 
splint.  If  its  true  functions,  which  are  few  in  number  and  simple,  and  the  limitations 
of  its  usefttlnesB,  are  duly  recognized,  it  will  be  found  a  most  useful  and  oonyenient 
appliance. 

^  New  York  Medical  Journal^  January  24th,  1885,  pp.  Ill,  112. 
'  Medical  Record,  Juno  25th,  1887,  pp.  721,  722. 
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ON  CONTRACTED  KNEE  JOINT  AND  AN  APPLIANCE  FOR  RAPID 
REDUCTION  OF  SUBLUXATED  TIBIA. 

SUR  LA  CONTRACTION  DB  L' ARTICULATION  DU  GBNOU  BT  UN  REMADE  POUR 
RftDUIRB  RAPIDEMBNT  LA  SUBLUXATION  DU  TIBIA. 

iJBER  DAS  CONTRAHIRTE  KNIEGELENK  UKD  EINEN  APPARAT  ZUR  SCHNELLEN  REDUC- 
TION DEE  SUBLUXATION  DEE  TIBLA. 

BY  DR.  E.  H.  BRADFORD, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Contracted  knee  Joints  can  be  straightened  in  several  ways. 

1.  By  giadnal  mechanical  means. 

2.  By  osteotomy  or  wedgenshaped  excision. 

3.  By  force  suddenly  applied  (brisement  forc^). 

These  methods  have  their  respective  merits,  each  suited  to  a  certain  class  of  cases. 
The  latter  is  a  well-recognized  procedure  with  comparatively  little  risks  in  proper 


The  chief  dangers  in  forcible  straightening  i 

1.  Danger  of  exciting  a  severe  arthritis. 

2.  Fracture  of  the  bones  forming  the  joint. 

3.  Rupture  of  the  popliteal  artery. 

The  first  of  these  can  be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  Judgment  in  selecting  pn^»er 
cases;  the  other  two  by  care  in  the  application  of  force  and  in  the  amount  used. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  greatest  amount  of  force  should  be  implied  in  such  a  way  that 
if  an  excess  is  used  damage  to  the  bone  and  artery  will  not  take  place.  The  first  rup- 
ture of  the  adhesions  glueing  the  Joint  together  is  the  part  of  the  procedure  which 
demands  most  force,  and  it  is  safer  that  this  be  done  by  forcible  flexion  mther  tiiaa 
forcible  extension. 

Forcible  flexion  is  best  done  in  the  following  way : — 

The  patient,  ansesthetized,  is  placed  on  the  floor,  or  low  table;  the  surgeon,  stooping 
over  the  patient,  holds  the  affected  limb  with  both  hands  placed  under  the  popliteal 
space,  the  thumb  pressing  on  the  patella.  The  patient's  ankle  is  firmly  held  between 
the  surgeon's  knees.  It  will  be  found  that  by  bending  the  knees  the  surgeon's  whole 
weight  can  be  thrown  upon  the  end  of  the  patient's  limb  (i.  6.,  the  long  arm  of  the 
lever).  The  surgeon  is  able  to  a^ust  carefully  the  amount  of  force  that  he  will  use,  by 
regulating  the  amount  of  pressure  he  exerts.  He  can  be  guided,  in  a  measure,  hj  the 
sensation  felt  in  his  hands  grasping  the  patient^s  knee.  After  adhesions  have  been  thor- 
oughly broken  down  in  this  direction,  the  patient  is  to  be  turned  on  his  &ce  and  » 
cushion  or  hard  piUow  placed  under  the  patella;  forcible  extension  is  then  to  be  used^ 
with  careful  and  gradually  increasing  force,  the  surgeon  holding  the  patient's  ankle  in 
his  hands  and  an  assistant  holding  the  knee. 

Tenotomy  of  the  ham-string  tendons  is  advised,  but  it  will  not  be  found  to  be  of 
great  assistance  as  a  rule,  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  correction  is  in  the  liguuents  and 
fasciae.  After  the  limb  is  straight,  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  kept  straight,  as  a  tendency 
for  recontraction  remains.  The  most  ready  way  is  to  fix  the  limb  in  a  plaster-of-Paiis 
bandage.  The  limb  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  sheet  wadding  with  an  extra  amount  of 
thickness  over  the  patella.  The  gypsum  roller  bandages  are  applied  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  Umb  is  to  be  held  in  the  corrected  position  while  the  bandage  is  becoming 
hard,  which  should  not  require,  with  properly  prepared  bandages,  longer  than  five  min- 
utes. If  necessary,  the  plaster  can  be  reinforced  by  a  strong  strip  of  steel,  secured  by  a 
bandage  on  the  outside  of  the  plaster  bandage  and  removed  after  the  plaster  is  thoroughJj 
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haid.  The  easiest  way  to  hold  the  limb  in  a  proper  position  while  the  plaster  is  beoom- 
ing  hard,  is  for  the  soigeon  to  seize  the  foot  with  his  hand,  pressing  upward,  while  an 
assistant  pulls  in  an  opposite  direction  downward  on  a  strip  of  bandage  placed  over  the 
thigh  just  aboTe  the  loiee.  This  loop  of  bandage  is  to  be  removed  when  the  plaster 
has  become  hard. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  plaster  should  hold  the  leg  firmly  and  should  extend  as  high 
in  the  thigh  as  possible.  In  addition  to,  or  in  place  of,  the  plaster-of-Paris  bandage,  a 
Thomas  knee  splint  can  be  used. 

Forcible  manual  straightening  meets  little  difficulty  in  the  simpler  cases,  but  in  the 
more  obstinate  ones  resistance  is  encountered  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  an  attempt  to 
completely  straighten  the  limb  will  leave  a  more  or  less  complete  subluxation  of  the 
tibia.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  spasm  of  the  ham-string  muscles,  which  has  pulled  the 
tibia  backward,  but  chiefly  to  the  fkct  that  owing  to  adhesions  the  flexed  tibia  is  unable 
to  slide  forward  over  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  as  happens  in  normal  extension.  Rais- 
ing the  leg  simply  crowds  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tibia  into  the  condyles.  To  obviate 
this  the  head  of  the  tibia  should  be  pressed  forward  and  upward  to  the  same  degree  that 
the  leg  is  mised.    (Diagiamsiand  n.) 

jnAORAM.  I. 


Nonnal  motion  (flexion  mnd  extension)  at  knee-joint 

Several  means  have  been  used  to  effect  this.  The  writer  has  found  the  method  illQ»- 
trated  in  the  accompanying  diagrams  of  use  in  the  most  obstinate  cases.  (Diagrams  m, 
IV  and  V.) 

Pressure  forward  on  the  head  of  the  tibia  is  exerted  by  turning  the  handle  A  ;  this, 
by  means  of  a  screw  force,  pushes  the  plate  C  forward,  working  through  the  band  B. 
Tlie  calf  muscles  protect  the  artery  and  nerve  from  injurious  pressure.  Ck>unter-pres- 
sure  is  secured  by  means  of  leather  straps  D  and  E,  which  are  passed  respectively  over 
the  knee  and  leg,  protected  by  a  thick  layer  of  saddler's  felt  Several  straps  will  be 
needed  at  the  knee  to  prevent  loss  of  counter-pressure,  as  the  limb  is  made  straighter. 
Another  strap,  F,  under  the  leg,  secures  the  lower  part  of  the  leg.  The  side  bars,  bands 
and  plate  of  the  apparatus  should  be  of  strong  steel. 

The  apparatus  is  put  on  the  limb  in  a  flexed  position  (after  rupturing  adhesions  by 
forcible  flexion  if  that  is  needed),  the  head  of  the  tibia  is  pushed  forward  as  far  as  is 
advisable,  and,  by  means  of  the  end  of  the  appliance,  which  serves  as  a  handle,  the  leg  is 
extmded  ;  the  pressure  forward  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  can  be  increased,  if  necessary, 
and  the  place  of  oonnter-pressure  regulated,  if  necessary,  by  loosening  such  of  the 
8tzi^»  D  D  as  extension  of  the  limb  may  tighten  too  muclu 
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niiutnitiDg  extention  In  eoDtnoted  knee-joliit. 
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When  the  limb  is  partly  corrected,  strong  downward  pressure  on  the  femor  will  be 
needed.  This  can  be  secured  by  means  of  a  strap  (Diagram  v),  which,  passing  over 
the  knee  (protected  by  padding)  is  secured  below  to  the  floor  or  to  a  strong  rod,  H,  on 
which  the  operator  or  his  assistant  can  place  his  foot,  regulating  the  amount  of 
pressure. 

£xi>eriment8  on  the  cadaver  which  were  conducted  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Drs.  C.  B.  Porter  and  T.  Dwight,  showed  that  by  means 
of  this  appliance  the  tibia  could  readily  be  pushed  forward  to  any  desired  extent 
On  normal  joints,  the  tibia  can  be  pushed  forward  to  a  considerable  distance  with- 


JhABRAM  UL 


DlAGBAM  IV. 


out  rupturing  the  ligaments.  The  first  to  rupture  was  the  ix)sterior  band  of  the 
crucial  ligament  The  tibia  could  be  pushed  forward  over  an  inch  without  rupture  of 
the  anterior  band  of  the  ligament  or  the  posterior  capsular  ligament 

In  the  cases  V  and  vi,  on  which  the  appliance  was  used,  force  to  this  extent  was 
not  required,  and  the  subluxation  was  corrected  without  great  difficulty. 

Clinical  experience  has  shown  that  in  osteoclasis  the  skin  can  stand,  without  danger, 
all  the  pressure  needed  in  this  procedure.  In  the  case  where  the  appliance  was  used 
DO  injury  to  the  skin  took  place. 

Some  difficulty  was  encountered  in  keeping  the  straps  D  D  in  position,  and  they 
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required  some  a4jastment  and  watching  ;  and  it  appeared  that  th^  might  exert  ii^nri- 
ons  pressure  in  cases  with  any  existing  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membmoe,  whidi 
would  oontiaindicate  the  use  of  the  appliance.  In  old  contracted  cases  this  tronhlo 
would  not  be  encountered.  The  patella  can  he  protected  by  proper  arraDgement  of 
padding  and  a4justment  of  the  strap. 


DlAOaAMV. 


The  patient,  during  the  operation,  should  be,  of  course,  completely  amsssthetuBed, 
and  the  appliance  should  not  be  applied  so  as  to  exert  pressure  an  unnecessarily  long 
time.  Some  tLme,  however,  will  be  needed  for  properly  stretching  tiie  ligaments^  bat, 
as  a  rule,  a  pressure  of  not  more  than  a  few  minutes  will  be  needed  for  complete  reduc- 
tion of  the  tibia. 
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The  apparatus  will  be  of  nae  in  a  oomparatiyely  small  number  of  cases,  but  when  it 
is  used,  its  efficiency  will  be  found  of  value. 

The  limb  should  be  fixed  after  oorrection,  as  has  already  been  described. 

The  fixation  bandage  should  be  worn  for  a  few  weeks,  and  after  this,  for  several 
months,  a  proper  mechanical  support  is  advisable.  The  time  required  for  the  use  of 
crutches  and  support  varies  with  different  patients. 

In  the  following  cases  of  right-angled  contraction  at  the  knee  joint,  occurring  in 
adults,  forcible*  correction  was  performed.  Gases  oocurring  in  children  are  not  here 
mentioned,  except  Case  i. 

Cask  i. — Boy  of  fourteen,  patient  at  Carney  Hospital.  Rectangular  coutraction  fol- 
lowing old  tumor  albus  many  years  before.    Ending  in  a  cure  by  anchylosis. 

Tenotomy.  Forcible  straightening ;  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur ; 
immediate  fixation  in  plaster  bandage  in  a  nearly  straight  position.  Patient  heard 
from  two  years  afterward,  as  having  a  useftil  leg. 

Casb  II. — Man,  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Some  contraction  at  the  knee  follow- 
ing old  tumor  albus ;  apparently  nearly  well.  Patleut  at  St.  Margaret's  Infirmary. 
Forcible  straightening ;  fixation  in  ham  splint  and  stiff  bandage.  Fixation  bandage 
removed  too  soon.    Not  much  improved. 

Casb  in. — Lady,  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Rectangular  deformity  at  knee  follow- 
ing puerpend  rheumatic  arthritis  one  year  before.  No  motion  at  joint  noticeable 
without  an  ansesthetic.  No  subluxation.  Forcible  correction,  attended  by  a  loud 
report  and  a  sensation  of  tearing  of  connective  tissue  ;  immediate  fixation  of  the  limb 
in  plaster  bandages.  Complete  oorrection  of  the  limb.  Patient  heard  from  four  years 
after  the  operation ;  walks  without  cane»  with  a  slight  limp ;  limb  perfectly  usefhl, 
but  without  motion  at  the  knee. 

Case  iv. — Lady,  aged  forty-five.  Rectangular  contraction  at  the  knee,  of  one  year's 
standing,  said  to  follow  slight  injury.  Tenotomy.  Forcible  straightening;  imme- 
diate fixation.  Result— a  straight  limb,  with  some  motion.  Patient  heard  fh>m  three 
years  after  operation  ;  limb  said  to  be  usefVil. 

Cass  v. — ^Woman,  twenty-one  years  old.  Former  tumor  albus  ;  contracted  knee 
since  she  was  five  years  old.  Forcible  correction  (without  mechanical  appliance) ; 
immediate  fixation.  Nearly  straight  limb,  but  without  oorrection  of  the  subluxation 
of  the  tibia  ;  useftil  limb. 

Cass  vi. — ^Woman,  twenty-four.  Former  tumor  albus  ;  right-angled  contraction 
at  the  knee-joint  for  eighteen  years.  Marked  backward  subluxation  of  the  tibia. 
Patient  unable  to  step  at  all  on  the  limb.  Forcible  correction  with  the  help  of 
mechanical  appliance  ;  correction  of  the  luxation  ;  contraction  corrected  ;  immediate 
fixation.  Marked  genu-valgum  followed,  due  to  the  lengthening  of  the  internal  con- 
dyle. This  relieved  by  the  McEwen  operation.  Straight  limb.  The  limb  was  then  in  a 
relatively  normal  position  and  free  from  subluxation.  Three  months  afterward  she  was 
dischaiged  from  the  hospital.  At  that  time  she  was  able  to  bear  nearly  full  weight 
upon  the  limb.  She  wore,  however,  a  retention  stiff  bandage,  and  used  one  crutch  in 
walking.  At  the  present  time  (a  year  later)  she  is  able  to  walk  without  (Tutch  or  cane, 
but  usually  uses  a  cane. 
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FIRST  DAY. 


OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 
JULIAN  J.    CHISOLM,  M.D., 

Of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen  and  Colleagues. — My  first  duty  is  to  express  my  veiy  higb  appre- 
ciation of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  to  preside  over  so  important  a  Section  as  that 
of  Ophthabnology,  and  then  to  extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  Washington. 

That  man  proposes,  but  is  not  always  permitted  to  carry  out  his  good  designs,  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  absence  from  this  chair  of  our  good  and  beloved  ooUeague, 
Dr.  Elkanah  Williams,  who  by  universal  consent  was  selected  to  organize  this  De- 
partment of  the  International  Medical  Congress.  His  thorough  training,  large 
experience/ and  iund  of  knowledge  well  fitted  him  for  so  important  a  trust  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  ill  health  has  forced  him  to  relinquish  what  every  one 
deemed  a  yeiy  fitting  honor.  We  regard  Dr.  Williams  with  pride  as  the  pioneer 
among  specialists  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  curious  to  contemplate  what  radical  changes  in  professional  opinion  a  veiy 
few  years  produce.  Thirty-five  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Williams,  after  a  carefol 
preparation,  announced  that  his  practice  would  be  restricted  to  the  treatment  of  eye 
and  ear  diseases,  it  needed  courage  to  face  the  universal  condemnation  and  denancia- 
tion  of  the  medical  profession.  At  that  time,  in  the  United  States,  the  practioe  of 
ophthalmic  suigeiy,  the  first-bom  of  the  specialties,  was  in  the  hands  of  itiner- 
ants of  very  unsavoiy  reputation  ;  and  a  regular  physician,  however  honest  his  pur- 
pose to  prosecute  a  special  line  of  study  and  practice,  was  so  ostracized  for  his 
imprudence  and  independence  that  he  had  to  seek  again  shelter  m  the  body  of  the 
medical  profession. 

How  totally  changed  is  all  this  to-day,  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  progress  is 
only  attained  in  medicine  through  special  studies.  No  organ  of  the  living  body  is 
now  deemed  so  small  as  not  to  need  the  laborious  work  of  well-trained  investigatorB, 
who  may  by  diligent  application  find  out  some  of  the  many  hidden  wonders  of 
creation.  To-day,  this  Ninth  International  Medical  Congress  is  to  a  large  extent 
an  assemblage  of  honored  specialists,  the  brightest  lights  of  the  medical  profession. 
These  self-sacrificing  members  of  a  profession  having  for  its  motto  '*  Charity,**  travel 
thousands  of  miles,  at  great  personal  expense,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  interchanging 
thought,  disseminating  information,  and  for  intercommunion  of  friendship.  All 
are  enthused  with  one  impulse — an  ardent  desire  to  find  out  how  disease  can  be 
controlled,  pain  relieved,  and  life  with  health  sustained. 

We  will  devote  our  days  of  reunion  to  the  study  of  the  Human  Eye,  in  medicine  a 
world  within  itself,  and,  so  far,  too  vast  to  be  thoroughly  known,  notwithstanding  the 
exclusive  and  devoted  study  of  numbers  of  the  most  original  and  brilliant  investiga- 
tors. There  are  many  things  in  relation  to  eye  diseases  which  we  would  most  gkufly 
know,  and  which  we  expect  eventually  to  fathom.    The  presence  here  of  so  many  dis- 
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tingoished  masters  in  ophthalmology  sustams  us  in  the  behef  that  our  present  delibera- 
tions will  have  their  weight  in  the  much  desired  advancement  of  our  branch  of  the 
medical  profession. 

Our  programme  shows  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  material  for  discussion,  and 
the  well-known  names  of  the  writers  of  the  articles  are  a  guarantee  that  the  subjects 
will  be  effectively  presented.  There  is  no  disease  of  the  eye  so  thoroughly  mastered 
that  further  information  is  not  desired.  Operations  that  are  done  daily,  and  with 
individual  experience  that  extends  into  the  thousands,  are  far  from  perfect  The 
fact  that  each  one  has  his  own  method  indicates  instabiUty  and  doubt  Eye  surgery, 
although  the  most  advanced  of  all  the  departments  of  medicine,  because  the  longest 
studied  as  the  pioneer  of  the  spedaUties,  is  still  full  of  obscurities.  The  most  frequent 
of  all  eye  operations,  that  for  strabismus,  has  not  yet  fixed  rules  for  its  performance. 
When  to  operate  and  how  to  operate  so  as  to  insure  retained  and  restored  vision  is 
not  yet  determined. 

So  is  it  also  in  cataract  operations.  The  desire  to  see  again  is  so  paramount  with 
the  blind  that  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  cannot  remain  content  until  he  can  show  100 
per  cent  of  successes,  after  painless  operations.  The  why  and  the  wherefore  of  that 
terrible  disease,  glaucoma,  is  by  no  means  clearly  defined.  While  much  has  been 
discovered,  a  great  deal  more  remains  concealed. 

Microbes  in  the  development  of  eye  inflammations  is  a  new  study,  already  startling 
in  its  revelations  and  foil  of  promise  in  the  veiy  near  fiiture. 

Errors  of  refraction  in  itself  is  so  large  a  field  for  investigation  that  it  threatens  to 
subdivide  the  practice  of  eye  surgeiy.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find,  when  we  study 
the  rich  nerve  supply  belonging  to  the  eye,  and  recognize  the  intimate  relations  of 
distant  parts  of  the  animal  economy  through  the  reflexes,  that  irregularities  in  eye 
construction  and  the  effort  induced  in  seeing  clearly,  cause  disturbances  in  neighbor- 
ing organs.  That  the  eyes  should  pam  when  the  vision  is  fiaiulty  is  readily  understood, 
but  the  general  practitioner  does  not  readily  grasp  the  fact  that  from  eye  irregulari- 
ties should  proceed  a  class  of  symptoms  often  mistaken  by  them  for  cerebral,  gastric, 
hepatic,  spmal  or  neuralgic  diseases.  When,  after  the  most  varied  and  continued 
treatment,  no  permanent  benefit  has  come  to  the  patient,  the  a<^ustment  of  glasses 
for  waning  sight  causes  all  of  these  bodily  troubles  to  disappear  as  if  by  magic.  So 
mysterious  are  these  intercommunications  and  nerve  connections,  that  some  investi- 
gators beheve  that  their  observations  will  sustain  them  in  avowing  that  many  cases 
of  epilepsy  and  chorea,  usually  considered  as  independent  diseases,  are  of  ocular 
origin. 

These  and  many  other  interesting  subjects  appear  on  the  programme  for  dis- 
cussion, and  will  receive  careftd  attention. 

It  is  very  important  that  a  good  record  of  our  proceedings  should  be  preserved 
for  the  Transactions.  To  insure  this,  it  is  veiy  much  to  be  desired  that  those  who 
favor  the  Section  with  their  opinions  should  put  the  same  in  writing  while  still  fresh 
in  memory,  and  present  a  copy  to  the  secretaries  before  the  close  of  the  day's  work. 
This  course,  if  universally  adopted,  will  facilitate  very  much  the  accuracy  of  the 
minutes. 

I  enter  upon  the  serious  duty  of  presiding  over  this  distinguished  body  with  many 
misgivings.  Knowing  too  well  my  deficiencies,  I  rely  with  full  confidence  on  your 
kindness  and  indulgence. 

Once  more  I  bid  you  welcome,  as  friends  and  co-workers  in  the  Section  of 
Ophthalmology. 
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EYE  TROUBLES  IX  THEIR  RELATION  TO  OCCIPITAL  DISEASE. 

LES  AFFECTIONS  DB  L'OEIL  DANS  LEUR  RAPPORT  AVEC  LA  MALADIE 

OCCIPITALE. 

AUGENLEIDEN  IN  IHEEN  BEZIEHUNGEN  ZU  HINTERHAUPTKRANKHEirEN. 

BY  DR.  MOOREN, 
DOBseldorf. 

In  oonoordance  -mth.  the  restilts  of  clinical  observation,  physiology  places  to-day 
the  centre  of  vision  in  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobes.  The  first  impulse  to  this  local- 
ization was  given  by  an  observation  of  Hngnenin,  in  which  the  section  demonstrated 
that  a  case  of  optic  atrophy  with  amaurosis  on  the  left  eye,  existing  fiom  the  earliest 
childhood,  was  dependent  on  a  defect  in  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobes.  The  greatest 
extent  of  this  occipital  disturbance  existed  on  the  right  side,  on  the  left  it  was  only 
visible  in  a  slight  degree.  This  fact  became  fruitful  for  physiolc^cal  experiment  as 
well  as  for  clinical  diagnosis.  When  Mnnk  made  the  extirpation  of  the  vision  sphere 
in  the  occipital  lobes  on  a  dog,  the  animal  was  blind  in  both  eyes,  but  the  ftmctions  of 
the  other  senses  remained  intact.  The  voluntary  and  involuntary  movements  weit 
only  disturbed  as  far  as  they  were  dependent  on  the  defective  part  in  the  perception  of 
sight.  The  reflexes  of  pupillary  activity  remained  entirely  unaltered.  This  fiact  demon- 
strates that  the  light  perception  of  the  retina  is  transmitted  by  the  optic  nerve  to 
the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  as  perfectiy  as  before  the  exdsion,  excit- 
ing in  this  reflex  centre  the  specific  energy  of  the  oculo-motorius  upon  pnpillaiy  move- 
ments. The  subjective  sensation  has  completely  ceased,  every  perception  of  vision  is 
extinguished— evidence  enough  that  both  of  these  qualities  are  bound  to  the  int^;rity 
of  the  occipital  lobes,  and  that  conseqnentiy,  in  these  i>art3,  which  are  the  terminal 
radiations  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  perceiving  centre  for  light  and  vision  is  to  be  searched 
for. 

The  total  extirpation  of  one  occipital  lobe,  which  Mnnk  executed  at  repeated  times 
in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  always  caused  a  complete  binocular  hemianopsia, 
opposite  to  the  side  on  which  the  occipital  lobe  was  taken  away. 

The  experiments  of  Munk  are  to  be  regarded  in  a  certain  seuse  as  classical;  they 
control  the  clinical  observations  made  by  Hirschberg,  Pooley,  PflUger,  Hughlings  Jack- 
son, Gowers  and  others.  These  cases,  generally  known  in  the  literature  and  tally 
approved  by  the  section  following  it,  are  more  than  sujficiently  familiar  to  yon.  A 
greater  number  of  cases  are  observed  by  the  oculists  of  the  old  and  new  world.  They 
are  either  not  published  or  have  not  such  a  power  of  argument  as  those  above  men- 
tioned, because  the  consecutive  confirmation  of  the  diagnosis  by  the  section  is  wanting. 
I,  myself,  had  occasion  to  see  in  my  practice  forty-two  different  cases,  fourteen  with 
right-sided,  nineteen  with  lefb-sided  hemianopsia;  in  four  cases  there  existed  temporal, 
and  in  five  nasal  hemiauopic  restriction  of  the  vision  field.  My  cases  were  dependent 
on  the  same  causes  as  were  found  by  other  observers— at  times  hemorrhages,  at  times 
traumatic  influences;  again,  syphilis  of  the  brain,  then  a  beginning  tumor,  etc  The 
time  is  too  limited  to  dwell  on  the  cases  complicated  with  a  participation  of  the  inter- 
calar  ganglions.  I  will  only  observe  that  hemianopsia  depending  on  occipital  1<^ 
affections  is  never  complicated  with  mydriasis  or  capillary  apoplexy  at  the  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve,  as  we  find  in  truncus  diseases:  on  the  contrary,  corresponding  to  the 
integrity  of  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  pupillary  movements  aie 
always  intact,  but  the  hemianopic  restriction  of  the  field  of  vision  exists  in  the  one 
case  without  any  further  complication,  in  other  cases  it  is  combined  with  reduction  of 
the  acuteness  of  vision,  now  with  absent  color  perception,  then,  again,  with  hemianopic 
color  defect.   In  one  word,  the  triple  manifestation  in  the  quality  of  disturbances  is  to  be 
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found  in  variable  combinations  and  in  variable  intensity.  It  is  the  merit  of  Willbrand 
to  have  collected  the  different  observations  made  in  this  sense.  He  formulates  the 
results  of  his  investigations  thus:  that  the  color  centre  is  to  be  placed  on  the  most 
exterior  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobes.  Beneath  it  we  have  the  centre  for  the  acuteness 
of  vision — the  centre  for  the  sense  of  space,  as  it  is  called  by  Willbrand — and  in  the 
third  layer  exists,  next  to  Gratiolet's  visual  radiations,  the  light  centre,  that  is  to  say, 
the  centre  for  the  visual  field.  When  we  consider  that  the  physiological  destruction  of 
each  of  these  three  different  qualities  depends  on  three  different  cortical  strata,  of  which 
the  one  is  superposed  on  the  other,  then  we  must  understand  that  with  the  destruction 
of  the  lowest  layer — the  light  centre — there  must  be  lost  at  the  same  time  the  sight  and 
the  color  perception.  The  destruction  of  the  lower  centre  involves  the  imx>oesibility  for 
its  conducting  fibres  to  pass  over  to  the  two  higher  centres.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
happen  tiiat  in  a  certain  case  there  exists  only  a  hemianopic  restriction  for  the  color 
perception,  without  any  alteration  in  the  acuteness  of  vision  or  in  the  extension  of  the 
visual  field,  because  both  centres  reserved  to  the  latter  qualities  had  remained  intact 
The  reality  of  such  cases  is  demonstrated  by  the  observations  of  Bjernum  and  Samel- 
sohn.  A  lateral  restriction  in  the  acuteness  of  vision  does  not  occur  because  the  narrow 
relation  between  the  qualities  of  the  color  and  space  sense  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
reduction  in  the  acuteness  of  vision  is  always  proportional  to  the  impaired  or  eliminated 
color  perception. 

Hemianopic  restriction  more  or  less  approaching  the  point  of  fixation — now  vertical, 
now  slightly  sloping — cannot  alone  be  attributed  to  the  individual  variations  in  the 
decussation  of  the  optic  nerves;  the  seat  and  the  extent  of  the  occipital  disease  influences 
equally  its  configuration.  The  island-shaped  defects,  although  homonymous  regarding 
its  position,  but  varying  sometimes  regarding  its  reciprocal  size,  and  also  the  fact  that  in 
single  cases  the  hemianopsia  disappears  completely,  demonstrate  this  influence  clearly 
enough.  I,  at  least,  observed  a  case  in  which  the  enormously  impaired  sight  returned 
slowly  in  the  course  of  a  year,  with  absolute  restitution  in  the  originally  pronounced 
hemianopic  restriction  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  in  a  second  case,  the  result  of  apoplexy, 
there  remained  nothing  except  a  small  sector-like  defect. 

Generally  speaking,  we  must  admit  that  such  a  restitution  is  exceptional,  also  in 
the  cases  in  which  the  acuteness  of  vision  is  only  slightly  reduced.  With  the  ominous 
symptoms  of  hemianopsia  begins,  commonly,  the  prostration  of  physical  and  moral 
energy;  the  memory  becomes  daily  weaker,  and  the  sudden  changes  in  spirits,  mostly 
of  a  depressing  character,  are  for  the  surrounding  of  the  patient  a  great  burden.  Two 
or  three  years  will  pass  before  the  final  catastrophe  takes  place.  I  have  seen  only  one 
case  in  which  the  intellectual  power  was  satisfiictory  for  three  years;  then  the  patient 
succumbed  to  a  new  apoplexy. 

All  these  disturbances  have  the  stamp  of  chronidty.  Notwithstanding,  there  are 
found  neuropathic  individuals  who,  under  the  symptoms  of  scotoma  scintillans  with 
serious  attacks  of  hemicrania,  pretend  to  see,  from  time  to  time,  the  objects  half  cut 
As  often  as  I  had  afterward  occasion  to  examine  the  field  of  vision,  I  never  found 
objectively  in  the  patients  an  anomaly  of  this  sort. 

On  the  other  side,  Munk  contends  that  a  partial  extirpation  of  the  occipital  cortex 
gives  origin  to  a  disturbance  of  sight  that  appears  under  the  form  of  an  extended  cen- 
tral scotoma.  I  have  seen  several  cases  which  I  believe  must  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  Munk's  proposition.  Already,  in  1866,  I  could,  on  publishing  my  ophthalmia- 
trie  observations,  point  to  cases  in  which  the  central  defect  seemed  to  me  dependent  on 
cerebral  alterations.  Although  in  the  first  moment  the  x>atients  did  not  present  any 
pathological  change  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  a  nerve  atrophy  took  place  very  soon, 
or  the  patients  perished  by  general  paralysis,  or  a  consecutive  apoplexy.  The  form  of 
the  defect  had  the  shape  of  a  slightly  compressed  ellipse,  occupying  either  the  centre  or 
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lying  with  its  vertex  in  the  point  of  fixation.     The  horizontal  extent  of  this  delect 
amounts  generally  to  one  inch  and  a  half  or  more. 

Although  in  the  extent  of  the  alleged  defects  the  concomitant  inflammatoiy  symp- 
toms are  of  a  high  influence,  it  is  evident  that  their  real  size  must  he  hased  upon  the 
anatomical  suhstratum  in  the  occipital  lohe.  The  occipital  limits  of  paUiological 
changes  were  lately  determined  hy  Nothnagel  with  great  precision,  hy  the  method  of  the 
smaller  focus.  After  the  ohservations  of  Haah,  Huguenin,  Fer6,  Seguin,  this  neurologist 
places  the  centre  of  optic  i)erception  in  the  cortex  of  the  cnneus  and  the  first  occipital 
convolution.  This  localization  finds  its  exact  confirmation  hy  a  section  made  by  Cnrscb- 
mann.  By  a  fresh  embolus  in  the  three  branches  of  the  occipital  artery  of  the  brain — 
which,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  disturbance,  had  been  entirely  intact — there  was  created 
a  focus  of  softening  in  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe,  especially  in  the  cuneus.  Hemi- 
paresis  and  hemiamesthesia  being  totally  absent,  the  patient  did  not  present  any  other 
symptom  except  a  left-sided  hemianopsia  of  both  eyes.  From  this  fact  Nothnagel  oqd- 
cludes  that  only  the  first  occipital  convolution  must  be  regarded  as  the  seat  and  cause 
of  hemianoptic  disturbances.  In  the  diffusely  affected  second  and  third  convolntions— 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  lobulus  lingualis  and  fnsiformis — ^he  places  the  cause  of  psycho- 
logical blindness,  since  in  his  opinion  there  lies  the  field  of  optical  memory,  which  never 
is  connected  with  hemianopic  disturbances.  Many  years  ago,  when  I  did  not  know,  as  I 
now  do,  that  in  the  optical  lobes  is  to  be  found  the  centre  of  vision,  I  saw  a  patient 
become  suddenly  incapable  to  read  print  that  he  could  formerly  read  veiy  wdl, 
although  the  acuteness  of  his  vision  was  not  altered,  and  the  interior  of  his  eyes  did 
not  present  any  pathological  change.  A  second  had  typhus  fever,  which  created  dis- 
turbances in  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes,  whose  principal  symptoms  were  rnaai- 
fested  in  heaviness  of  the  legs,  disturbed  color  perception  and  reduced  optical  memory. 
The  patient  died  of  bulbar  paralysis  two  years  after  his  first  presentation. 

Based  upon  these  rare  observations  I  do  not  like  to  pronounce  an  opinion  in  legvd 
to  the  anatomical  substratum  of  psychological  blindness.    I  might  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  occipital  lobes  can  be  involved  by  diffhsely  spread  alterations,  and,  without 
being  disturbed,  give  origin   to  complex  symptoms  that  differ   entirely  fiom  the 
above  mentioned  disturbances.     I  remember  a  patient  who,  convalescing  from  ty]Aii9 
fever,  complained  exclusively  of  intense  pains  in  the  region  of  the  skull  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  anatomical  situation  of  the  occipital  lobes;  both  optic  nerves  wen 
atrophied  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  young  man  to  read  the  largest 
number  of  Jaeger^s  scale,  but  the  field  of  vision  had  assumed  in  both  eyes  a  narrow, 
spindle-shaped  configuration.     At  that  time  I  did  not  appreciate  sufficiently  the  im- 
portance of  the  color  ])erception,  which  would  have  contributed  undoubtedly  to  estib- 
lish  an  accurate  diagnosis.    But  another  case  adds  more  proof  to  this.    In  the  spring  of 
1668  a  boy  of  nine  years  presented  himself  to  me,  with  double-sighted  neuritis  oiptifA 
in  the  beginning  stage  of  atrophy.     The  field  of  vision  was  reduced  on  the  right  side 
to  a  diameter  of  eight,  and  on  the  left  side  to  two  inches.    On  this  side  it  wis 
only  possible  to  spell  words  in  No.  17.     With  the  right  eye  No.  8  was  read  with 
difficulty.     A  heavy  fall  on  the  occiput  had  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  before, 
and  firom  this  moment  the  feculty  of  perceiving  colors  was  completely  extinguished.   I 
could  scarcely  hope  to  obtain  a  result  in  point  of  amelioration  of  sight ;  the  terrible 
headache  of  the  child  induced  me  to  undertake  a  treatment  consisting  of  the  oontinned 
use  of  lod.  potassium  and  in  the  superficial  application  of  a  thin  seton  at  the  ned:. 
On  the  eleventh  of  May  the  pains  in  the  occiput  had  already  ceased,  and,  to  my  gmt 
astonishment,  an  indistinct  perception  of  colors  began  to  show  itself;  four  months  after 
ward  every  restriction  of  the  field  of  vision  disappeared  in  the  right  eye,  which,  at 
that  time,  could  read  No.  1  with   ease.    With  the  left  eye  No.  13  could  be  resd, 
and  the  field  of  vision  had  the  same  extent  that  the  right  one  formerly  presented. 
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The  perception  of  colors  had  become  perfect.  The  distinction  between  blue  and  lilac 
only  was  not  fully  marked.  The  suspended  and  afterward  restored  function  of 
the  color  centre  did  not  admit  of  any  doubt  in  regard  to  the  localization  of  the  disturb- 
ance in  the  occipital  lobes.  (Generally  speaking,  we  can  say  that  iujury  of  the  occiput 
and  its  consecutive  disturbances  of  the  sight  are  not  uncommon.  At  this  moment  I 
have  a  young  man  in  care,  who,  after  an  explosion,  was  so  severely  injured  in  the  occi- 
put that  he  remained  unconscious  for  six  weeks.  Then  the  patient  complained  of 
weakness  of  memory,  obscuration  of  sight  and  continual  dull  pains  in  the  occiput, 
which  increased  more  when  an  efibrt  of  fixing  an  object  was  made.  When  I  saw  the 
patient  for  the  first  time,  nearly  one  year  after  the  accident,  the  left  eye  was  completely 
destroyed  by  the  above-mentioned  accident.  The  right  eye  presented  only  the  symp- 
toms of  anaesthesia  optica,  with  circular  restriction  of  the  field  of  vision,  reduction  of 
the  acuteness  of  vision  up  to  one-seventh;  the  complementary  colors  of  green  and  blue 
were  not  seen.  Regarding  the  development  of  the  general  and  local  symptoms  I  estab- 
lished the  diagnosis  of  contusion  of  the  occipital  lobes.  This  was  supported  by  a  cica- 
trix found  in  that  locality.  The  treatment  directed  in  this  case  obtained  the  full  result, 
so  that  all  the  subjective  sufferings  ceased  and  the  acuteness  of  vision  was  again  fully 
established. 

In  a  child  of  eight  years,  whom  I  took  in  treatment  four  years  ago,  the  visual 
disturbances  were  infinitely  greater  than  in  the  afore-mentioned  case.  Intolerance  of 
light  was  complicated  with  concentric  restriction  of  the  visual  field.  Characters  of 
the  largest  size,  on  small  pieces  of  wood,  were  only  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  loup,  an 
attempt  that  had  to  be  interrupted  at  every  moment,  because  a  gush  of  tears  fiowed 
from  the  eyes.  All  methods  of  treatment  undertaken  up  to  the  present  were  without 
any  success,  and  the  boy  was  to  be  sent,  for  further  education,  to  an  institution  for 
the  blind.  By  carefully  examining  the  child  I  noticed  an  extended  fiat  depression 
at  the  left  occiput,  that  had  existed  since  his  birth.  With  regard  to  all  the  other  symp- 
toms I  was  convinced  that  the  suffering  of  the  child  resulted  fiom  an  irritation  in  the 
occipital  lobes.  My  prognosis  was,  notwithstanding,  extremely  reserved,  because  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  me  to  see  the  interior  of  the  eye ;  every  attempt  to  illuminate  the 
eye  was  accompanied  by  a  gush  of  tears  and  the  strongest  contraction  of  the  pupils. 
I  proceeded  to  the  systematic  use  of  mercurial  inunctions,  which  were  always  for  some 
days  interrupted  when  the  boy  presented  symptoms  of  weakness.  I  had  the  idea  that 
such  a  medication  would  produce  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  physiological  filtration  of 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  that  in  this  matter  the  most  favorable  conditions 
were  created  to  obtain  a  resorption  of  exudations,  if  present  in  the  region  of  the 
occipital  lobes.  After  ten  inunctions  were  made,  each  one  with  the  dose  of  one  gramme 
and  a  half,  the  child  took  a  warm  bath.  This  treatment,  combined  with  the  daily 
application  of  ice  to  the  head  during  an  hour  and  a  half  before  going  to  bed,  and  the 
internal  use  of  tinctura  ferri  and  solutio  Fowleri  had,  after  three  months,  produ(^ 
such  an  effect  that  the  intolerance  of  light  had  disappeared,  and  a  regular  school  in- 
struction could  now  begin,  because  the  little  patient  was  able  to  see  the  smallest 
print.  The  application  of  the  ice  and  the  internal  medication  were  continued  for  the 
whole  winter,  and  in  the  next  summer  the  same  treatment  was  repeated,  as  the  patient 
had  a  tendency  to  become  fatigued  by  prolonged  work.  After  this  a  condition  of  the 
head  and  eye  was  established  which  in  every  sense  might  be  called  a  normal  one. 
Owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  disturbance  had  taken  its  origin  from  the  earliest 
childhood,  the  above  successful  treatment  was  repeated  for  the  third  time,  in  order  to 
consolidate  the  excellent  result,  and  twenty-five  inunctions  finished  it 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  devote  any  more  time  to  these  clinical  observations,  as 
they  demonstrate  clearly  enough  the  dependence  on  diffusely  spread  disturbances  of 
the  occipital  lobes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  show  the  difference  of  symptoms  that  result 
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from  a  real  destraction  of  any  part  of  the  occipital  cortex.  The  diffuse  form  of  the 
affection  does  not  present  any  complexity  of  specific  symptoms.  •  As  we  have  already 
ohserved,  the  disturbances  of  sight  manifested  onder  such  oircomstances  appears  with 
a  certain  predilection,  under  the  form  of  anaesthesia  optica.  With  the  pain  in  the 
occiput,  which  in  the  one  case  is  more,  in  the  other  less  pronounced,  is  mostly  combined 
a  rapid  Mling  of  the  sight,  sometimes  the  existence  of  subjective  sensations  of  light 
or  a  high  degree  of  retinal  hyperaesthesia.  In  the  one  series  of  cases  the  ophthalmoecope 
does  not  reveal  any  changes  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  in  other  cases  there  are  to  lie 
seen  the  symptoms  of  sli^t  atrophy,  and  we  can  only  exceptionally  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  a  pronounced  neuritis  optica. 

After  the  experiments  made  by  Prof.  Adamkiewicz  to  determine  the  function  of  the 
different  factors  concurring  in  the  compression  of  the  brain,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
symptoms  of  hyperaemia  or  inflammation  only  take  place  at  the  entrance  of  ibe  optic 
nerve,  when  the  x>athological  changes  in  the  occipital  lobes  are  sufficiently  pronounced 
to  excite  a  proliferation  of  the  blood  vessels.  The  presence  of  a  tumor  is  not  neoeasaiy 
to  produce  this  result  in  the  substance  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  state  of 
optic  atrophy  will  principally  arise  where  proliferation  of  vessels  is  absent  and  the 
development  of  connective  tissue  predominates. 

I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  to  consider  my  remarks  simply  as  a  short  sketch  intended 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  subject  of  high  practical  value.  Ton  know,  perhaps  better 
than  I  can  tell  you,  that  a  rational  treatment  in  every  form  of  disease  will  only  be 
possible  after  the  diagnosis  is  well  established. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Gradle,  of  Chicago,  alluded  to  a  case  of  a  child  seventeen  months  old  who 
had  symptoms  of  scarlatina,  opisthotonos  and  greatly  impaired  vision,  soon  after- 
ward becoming  totally  blind.  He  prescribed  iodide  of  potash,  and  complete  recovery 
followed,  with  restoration  to  sight 

Br.  Dickinson,  of  St  Louis,  asked  which  theory  of  the  decussation  of  the 
optic  nerve  fibres  Dr.  Mooren  adopted,  total  or  partial 

Dr.  MooREN  replied  by  drawing  a  diagram  showing  the  distribution  of  Uie 
nerve  fibres  from  the  right  side  to  the  outer  half  of  the  right  retina  and  the  inner 
or  nasal  half  of  the  left,  and  so  with  the  other  side. 

Dr.  Marmion,  of  Washington,  reported  a  case  of  a  lady  thirty-five  years  old, 
who  had  experienced  gradual  impairment  of  vision,  accompanied  with  diplopia. 
He  gave  her  mercury  and  iodide  of  potash.  Ataxic  symptoms  showed  themselves 
and  she  expired  very  soon  afterward.  At  the  autopsy,  a  large  gumma  of  the  right 
inferior  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  was  found.  The  color  sense  in  this  case  was 
unimpsdred. 

Dr.  Bermann,  of  Washington,  reported  a  case  of  hemwpia  caused  by  oaffein 
poisoning.  He  thought  that  the  caffein  acted  here  in  producing  ansemia  of  the 
occipital  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  finally  producing  atrophy. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Chisolm  presented  to  the  Section  for  examination  a  man  aged  thirty- 
seven  as  illustrative  of  the  paper  just  read.  This  patient  exhibited  a  large  swelling 
on  the  left  side  of  the  skull  over  and  behind  the  ear.  The  swelling,  somewhat 
globular  in  form,  was  nearly  three  inches  across.  It  was  elastic  in  feeling  and  seemed 
to  be  set  in  a  cup  of  bone,  developed  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  parietal  bone.  All 
this  side  of  the  head  was  much  enlarged,  the  asjmimetry  of  the  two  ades  of  the 
head  being  conspicuous.  The  disease  is  now  of  two  years'  duration.  In  its  incipi- 
ency  there  was  much  headache  and  a  constant  throbbing,  not  only  very  annoying  to 
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himself  but  very  audible  to  others.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  when  the  swelling 
became  prominent  on  the  head,  the  noisy  pulsation  ceased.  None  can  be  heard 
now.  The  vision  of  the  right  eye  commenced  to  fail  about  this  tima  When  he 
first  came  under  Dr.  Chisolm's  observation  there  was  still  light  perception  in  the 
right  eye ;  the  left  eye  had  J  J  vision.  In  each  eye  the  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion showed  neuritis ;  outline  of  disc  irregular ;  surface  white ;  retinal  vessels  of  full 
size,  blurred  at  points,  from  the  intraocular  effusion.  Although  vision  was  good  in 
one  eye  and  nearly  lost  in  the  other,  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  of  the  two  optic 
discs  were  nearly  identical.  This  examination  was  made  seven  months  since.  At 
this  time  he  has  lost  light  perception  in  each  eye,  and  also  hearing  in  the  left  ear, 
the  one  on  the  side  of  the  tumor.  His  general  health  is  good  in  every  other  respect 
He  has  taken  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  for  a  long  time,  with 
no  effect  on  the  tumor.  The  cranial  sutures  on  the  left  side  of  the  head  seem 
opened  and  are  easily  traced.  The  veins  of  the  scalp  of  the  left  side  of  the  head 
are  very  large  and  prominent,  showing  some  interference  with  the  deep  venous 
circulation.  He  suffers  no  pain  now,  nor  has  he  had  nausea  for  a  long  time. 
According  to  the  rule  in  such  localized  tumors,  the  corresponding  ear  and  the  oppo- 
site eye  were  the  first  to  fail. 


PATHOLOGICAL  ALTERATIONS  OF  THE  RETINAL  VESSEL. 

ALTERATIONS  PATHOLOGIQUES  DES  VAISSEAUX  RETINAUX. 
PATHOLOGISCHE  VERANDERUNGEN  DER  NETZHAUTGEFASSE. 

BY  DR.  OLE  BtTLL. 

I  have  long  been  aware  that  alterations  of  the  retinal  vessels  play  a  greater  part  as 
effective  caoses  of  retinal  diseases  than  is  generally  believed.  This  opinion  I  have 
sought  to  maintain  in  my  treatise,  *^  The  Ophthalmoscope  and  Lues,"  in  which  I  have 
demonstrated  that  various  symptoms  can  be  explained  only  by  supposing  that  patho- 
logical changes  actually  have  taken  place  in  the  retinal  vessels. 

Here,  however,  I  will  only  deal  with  such  affections  as  are  characterized  by  the  sud- 
denness of  their  appearance  and  in  which  no  other  ophthalmoeoopical  changes  are  seen 
than  those  of  a  disturbed  circulation.  Hitherto,  such  cases  have  been  attributed  solely 
to  the  existence  of  emboli. 

Affections  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  infrequent.  In  my  own  practice  I  have, 
among  6500  patients,  seen  18  cases,  and  among  those  one  in  which  both  eyes  were 
attacked  at  different  times.  This  gives  a  proportion  of  about  three  per  mille.  In  eight 
of  these  cases  referred  to  all  of  the  retinal  vessels  were  more  or  less  obstructed,  while 
in  nine  cases  only  some  of  them.  I  am,  however,  satisfied  that  the  above-named  pro- 
portion does  not  represent  the  true  average  frequency  of  such  cases.  Many  cases  of 
partial  obstruction  of  the  retinal  vessels  doubtless  remain  unobserved  by  the  patients 
themselves,  and  many  others  pass  unrecognized  by  the  physician.  In  the  two  following 
cases  the  patients  were  at  the  time  of  examination  wholly  unconscious  of  their  eye 
affections,  although,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  drawings,  the  vessels  obstructed  were  of  a 
considerable  size,  and  had  occasioned  rather  serious  functional  disturbances. 
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Case  i. — Anna  Hansen,  married,  age  fifty-eight,  came  to  my  office  November  24th, 
1883.  Thirteen  days  previonsly  she  had  noticed  that  her  left  eye  suddenly  became 
obscured.  By  examining  the  right  eye,  in  which  the  patient  told  me  that  she  had 
never  experienced  anything  wrong,  I  found  the  lower  main  branch  of  the  artery  con- 
tracted for  the  length  of  one  diameter  of  the  optic  disc.  The  artery  in  its  contracted 
part  appears  thread-like.  The  contraction  commences  about  two  O.  D.  from  the  margin 
of  the  disc;  the  branch  to  the  region  of  the  macula  is  seen  to  extend  from  the  middle 
of  the  contracted  part  as  a  white  string.  In  the  left  eye  the  under  main  branch  of  the 
artery  was  visible  only  as  a  dark  streak.  Two  of  the  upper  veins — vena  sup.  tempo- 
ralis and  nasalis — were  seen  to  be  much  dilated  for  a  short  space.  In  the  dilated  space 
situated  about  two  O.  D.  from  the  disc  the  veins  appeared  quite  black.  All  the  veins  on 
the  disc  narrowed.  Close  to  the  disc  several  small  patches  of  blood.  Grayish  discolora- 
tion in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot.  ( Vide  Fig.  1 ;  all  figures  taken  in  inverted  image. ) 
Vrighteye  =  i;  left=  t.  L  =  JRandfL.  C*  =  JandJ.  The  visual  field  modi 
contracted  in  its  upper  part  on  the  right  side;  on  the  left  ooncentrically  coostricted. 
T,  both  sides  normal. 

Heart  action  very  irregular,  the  sounds  reduplicated,  so  that  the  pulse  cannot  be 
counted  by  auscultation.     Impulse  much  increased.    She  has  been  twice  attacked  by 

Fiol. 


articular  rheumatism.  About  nine  OHmths  ago  she  was  hemiplegic  on  the  left  side 
during  eight  days.     A  physician  was  not  called  in. 

Some  days  later  the  tension  of  the  left  eye  increased.  The  papQ  became  dilated, 
and  soon  all  symptoms  of  acute  glaucoma  were  developed.  As  she  could  noi  remain  at 
home  she  was  taken  into  the  State  Hospital,  where  the  eye,  at  last,  was  enudeated. 

Case  ii.— Mr.  T.  M.  Xass,  fifty-four  years,  called  on  me  IGlh  of  June,  1885.  He 
complained  of  his  left  eye,  in  which  nothing  can  be  seen  but  s]rmptoms  of  slig^  irrita- 
tioQ  of  the  conjunctiva.  By  ophthalmoscopical  examination  coosideiable  dtang^  were 
detei-ted  in  the  right  eye,  which,  according  to  the  paitient*s  statement  was  soond. 
From  arteria  temp,  superior  a  broad,  whitish  stripe  is  seen  to  extend  tawud  the 
macula.  It  is  of  irregular  shape,  partly  surrounded  by  extiavasatioiis  of  blood.  Scrnal 
such,  lying  in  a  half-cirele.  are  seen  alwve  the  macula,  which  itsdf  appeals  as  a  brifiht 

*  L  signifies  the  power  of  d:«oerning  light  differences  ia  a  light  rooou  To  tzy  this  I  karevsed 
either  the  photoptrical  tables  constructed  by  myseU^  or  the  rotmting  disc,  with  Uack  Mctvs 
OB  gray  disc  ( Pfluger).  Color  sense  has  been  determined  by  Chroaaatopirieal  TahU.  f  F»W« 
''Tranfactions  of  Serenth  International  Medical  Congrast.''     London,  ISSl.) 
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Pathological  Alteralions  of  tKe  Retinal  Vessels. 
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Pathological  Alterations  of*  the  Retinal  Vessels  . 
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|>earl.  When  the  arteiy  has  crossed  the  vein  and  is  divided  into  two  branches  the 
teinpohi^  branch  is  seen  to  be  fusiformlj  dilated.  The  part  dilated  is  of  a  dark-red 
.  hue  (Fig.  2).  V  R  |,  L  ^.  L  and  C  left  ^^  and  J.  In  dark  room  light  perception 
but  yery  little  diminished.  In  the  field  of  vision  a  curved  pannshaped  scotoma,  corre- 
sponding to  the  situation  of  the  obstructed  main  branch. 

Auscultation  of  the  heart  indicated  nothing  abnormaL 

The  patient  has  for  some  time  suffered  from  bronchitis. 

In  thQ  course  of  one  month  the  v^hitish  stripe  gradually  disappeared.  In  its  place 
the  fundus  became  black-punctuated  and  the  artery  going  down  toward  the  macula 
appeared  as  a  hair-like  streak.  V  increased;  2dth  of  July  it  was  raised  to  t*  I  saw  the 
•pajiient  21st  June,  this  year.  Y  then  =  };  no  scotoma.  The  branch  formerly 
obstructed  appeared  rather  narrow. 

.  By  physicians  many  cases  are  undoubtedly  registered  under  the  diagnosis  Idiopathic 
Retinitis,  or,  when  of  old  standing,  under  Atrophy  of  the  Disc.  This  has  certainly 
happened  several  times  to  myself.  By  looking  through  my  notes,  made  at  the  time 
when  I  had  not  become  aware  of  the  frequency  of  such  cases,  I  find  several  cases  which, 
had  due  attention  been  directed  to  them,  would  very  probably  have  shown  themselvcB^ 


Pio.2. 


Fio3. 


to  have  resulted  from  obstruction  of  the  retinal  arteries.  In  the  two  cases  about  to  be 
mentioned  I  at  first  made  the  diagnosis:  Atrophy  of  the  Disc. 

Case  hi.— Mr.  W.,  druggist,  twenty-six  years;  observed  August  3d,  1882.  Four 
years  previously,  while  occupied  with  writing  late  in  the  evening,  the  patient  noticed 
that  he  saw  double.  On  waking  next  morning  he  felt  a  pain  in  his  left  eye.  He 
immediately  tested  the  sight  and  found  it  to  be  considerably  lessened.  Optic  nerve  as 
in  atrophy.  V  R  =  J ;  L  ^^ ;  C  left  J  for  blue ;  otherwise  J.  Mapping  the  visual  field  I 
found  a  fan-shaped  scotoma  starting  from  the  blind  spot,  thence  extending  to  the  centre 
and  ending  in  a  horizontal  line  passing  through  the  point  of  fixation.  As  the  form  of 
the  scotoma  seemed  to  indicate  aflfection  of  a  retinal  vessel  I  repeated  the  ophthalmo- 
scopical  examination,  and  found  that  arteriola  macula  inferior  was  wanting.  (Fig.  3.) 
the  patient  told  me  that  he  always  had  been  healthy.  No  heart  affection;  urine 
normaL     Some  years  later,  however,  he  was  attacked  by  tabes  dorsalis. 

Cask  iv.— Mr.  R.,  thirty-one  years;  observed  4th  of  September,  1883.  The  patient 
asserts  that  the  sight  of  his  right  eye  had  once  been  excellent.  In  1869  he,  for  awhile, 
felt  a  tenderness  in  this  eye  when  moved.  Some  eight  or  fourteen  days  aflerward, 
when  the  tenderness  had  subsided,  he  noticed  that  the  sight  was  impaired.  Optic  disc  on 
the  right  side  bloish-white  e  pecially  in  its  outer  half.      The  arteriola  macula  inferior 
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wanting.  V  L  |;  R  J;  C  t^  for  blue  and  yellow;  for  green  and  red  ^j  left  aide. 
From  the  macnla  a  scotoma  exactly  like  that  in  Fig.  3.* 

Concerning  the  actual  cause  of  these  affections,  they  have  hitherto  been  most  com- 
monly assigned  to  emboli.  These  may  sometimes  be  the  true  cause,  and  some  of  my 
own  cases  might  possibly  be  explained  in  this  way.     Thus,  the  following  two  cases: — 

Case  v.  — C.  Simonsen,  thirty-four  years ;  consulted  me  September  26th,  1869.  Eight 
days  before  he  suddenly  became  blind  in  his  right  eye.  Nothing  to  be  seen  externally. 
T  of  the  right  eye  perhaps  somewhat  increased.  Excursions  free.  Ophthalmoac. : 
Smoky  discoloration  of  the  retina,  in  reg.  m.  1.  oedem.  The  macula  itself  appears  as 
a  faint,  not  well-defined  reddish  spot.  Arteries  of  variable  volume.  Both  in  arteries 
and  veins  blood  cylinders  moving  slowly  in  right  direction.  In  several  places  the 
blood  is  seen  to  ooze  through  the  vessels  per  diapedesin. 

By  auscultation  a  loud  presystolic  murmur  most  audible  at  the  apex.  Urine 
normal.     The  patient  died  some  months  later.     (Fig.  4). 

Case  vi. — Helene  Hansen;  thirty-two  years;  observed  16th  of  September,  1882. 
About  ten  years  previously  she  had  been  treated  at  the  State  Hospital  for  heart  disease. 
Short  time  before  she  had  suddenly  become  blind  in  left  eye.     During  the  last  year  she 

Via.  4. 


has  several  times  noticed  a  passing  obftiscation  of  the  left  eye.  Atrophy  of  the  disc 
Retinal  vessels,  especially  arteries,  thin  and  short.  V  R  =  J;  on  the  left  perception 
of  light  in  a  small  part  outward  from  the  centre.     First  sound  protracted.     (Fig.  5.) 

It  should,  however,  be  generally  known  that  not  all  symptoms  of  these  affections 
can  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  assuming  that  emboli  form  their  anatomical  sub- 
stratum. 

As  to  their  etiology,  we  certainly  find  that  many  of  the  patients  subject  to  these 
affections  suffer  from  heart  diseases,  but  in  many  others  it  cannot  be  ascertained.  Thus. 
of  18  cases,  I  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  heart  disease  in  eight 
only.  In  some  cases  the  source  of  the  supposed  embolus  has  been  sought  in  the  lai^ 
vessels,  when  these  have  shown  signs  of  atheromatous  degeneration.  (Karwat  t. 
Marion,  Null,  Hoffman,  Samelsohn.)  There  nevertheless  remains  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  in  which  no  disorders  of  the  organs  of  circulation  have  been  shown.     In  some 

*Iii  medical  literature  I  have  found  no  similar  case  reported.  Hirschberg  only  {Centralb. 
/.  Prakt.  Augenketlkunde  85)  reports  a  case  having  recently  occurred  to  a  man  aged  sixty-nine 
years.  He  thinks  that  similar  oases  of  partial  embolism  happen  more  frequently  than  any 
other. 
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phlebitis  in  other  parts  of  the  body  has  been  taken  as  the  cause  of  the  embolus. 
(Walter,  Schulin.)  On  the  whole,  negative  proof  that  no  source  exists  for  an  embolus 
cannot  be  adduced.  The  more  so  since  diseases  of  circulatory  organs,  even  when  present, 
cannot  always  be  asoeiiained.  It  rests  with  those  who  maintain  embolus  to  be  the 
actual  cause,  to  prove  its  source;  failing  to  do  this,  their  diagnosis  loses  one  of  its  most 
important  supports. 

Of  Functional  Disorders  there  is  one  symptom  that,  in  many  cases,  precedes  the 
real  onset  of  the  eye  affection,  namely,  passing  obscuration  of  sight.  Most  writers  have 
attributed  these  temporary  attacks  to  emboli  having  for  a  time  caused  an  obstruction  of 
the  central  artery.  That  a  passing  obfuscation  of  sight  can  thus  be  caused  cannot  be 
denied,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  such  partial  obstruction  of  the 
artery  should  in  so  many  cases  precede  the  complete  obstruction,  and  that,  as  a  rule, 
several  times  in  the  same  individual.  This  explanation  becomes  futile  when  applied 
to  certain  cases,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Loring,  in  which  the  patient  had  innumerable 
attacks  of  passing  obAiscation  in  the  course  of  several  years. 

The  suddenness  with  which  the  symptoms  occur  has  been  correctly  regarded  as  an 
argument  in  &vor  of  the  embolus.    I  have,  however,  seen  a  case  in  which  the  affection 

Fro.  5. 


came  on  gradually.     The  alterations  of  the  retinal  vessels  were  in  this  case  quite 
analogous  to  those  generally  assumed  to  be  characteristic  of  embolus.  • 

Casb  VII. — Glinild  Hal  tan;  unmarried;  twenty-eight  years;  observed  June  2l8t, 
1884.  Five  years  before  the  patient  was  suffering  from  a  violent  headache  of  the  left 
side.  When  this  had  lasted  nine  or  ten  weeks,  she  suddenly  got  a  whistling  sound  in 
the  left  ear,  and  in  the  course  of  some  twelve  hours  she  gradually  became  almost 
blind  in  the  left  eye.  The  sight  has  since  remained  very  imperfect,  and  she  does  not 
hear  as  well  vrith  her  left  as  with  her  right  ear.  According  to  her  statement,  the  left 
eye  has  been  turned  inward  every  second  day.  On  both  sides  of  the  neck  and  under 
the  arms  are  traces  of  suppurated  glands.  In  the  heart,  a  tendency  to  reduplication  of 
sounds.  Externally,  nothing  abnormal  in  the  eyes  except  strabismus  intemus.  The 
patient  was  xmder  observation  three  days,  and  the  degree  of  strabismus  was  found  to 
be  greatest  on  the  first  and  on  the  third  day.  Ophthalmoscope :  Right  eye  the  disc  of  an 
atrophic  appearance.  The  upper  arteria  temporalis  constricted  for  the  length  of  }  O.  D. 
The  constriction  commences  close  to  the  margin  of  the  disc.  Beyond  the  stricture  the 
lumen  is  normal.  The  drum  on  both  sides  healthy.  Eustachian  tubes  of  good  perme- 
ability. Watch  in  normal  distance  (1  meter)  right  side  ;  left  in  16-18''^.  Cranio-tym- 
panic  leading  to  the  right. 
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In  relation  to  the  changes  visible  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  it  is  well  known  that 
there  are  some  which  are  difficult  to  explain  hy  the  supposition  of  embolus.  Among 
these  is  a  well-recognized  and  very  frequent  phenomenon,  viz.,  that  the  arteries  can  be 
found  filled  shortly  after  the  affection  had  been  noticed  by  the  patient.  As  Manthner 
rightly  remarks,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  circulation,  being  hindered  by  an 
embolus,  can  be  more  or  less  fully  reestablished  within  a  short  time.  If  an  embolus 
exists  we  must  assume  it  to  be  thrust  firmly  into  the  lumen  of  the  artery.  We  cannot 
possibly  think  that  an  obbtructing  body,  carried  into  the  vessels  by  the  stream,  should 
simply  adhere  to  one  side  of  the  vesseL  The  pressure  of  the  current  must  drive  it 
forward  until  the  vessel  becomes  totally  obstructed,  and  it  will  then,  within  a  short 
time,  become  fastened  to  the  intima  by  an  inflammatory  process.  Atrophy  of  the 
vessel  beyond  the  obstruction,  and  not  maintenance  of  its  lumen  with  re^stablishment  of 
the  circulation,  would  be  the  sure  result  Some  authors  have  endeavored  to  explain 
the  reestablishment  of  circulation  by  supposing  a  communication  brought  about  either 
through  the  retino-choroidal  or  through  the  retino-ciliaiy  vessels.  The  former — as 
Professor  Leber  has  proved — are  too  small  to  admit  a  speedy  reestablishment  of  a  col- 
lateral circulation.  The  latter  (retino-dliary  vessels)  are  certainly  extremely  rare. 
It  is  also — as  Professor  Schnabel  and  Dr.  Sachs  have  remarked — difficult  to  understand 
why  the  vessels,  a  collateral  circulation  having  been  established,  should  after  a  while 
become  atrophied.  Still  more  difficult  it  is  to  explain  how  the  vessels  can  be  con- 
stricted at  intervals.  Lastly,  it  seems  to  me  inconsistent  with  the  assumption  of  an 
embolus  that  one  or  more  of  the  arteries  can  be  found  one  day  to  be  of  normal  lumen, 
and  quite  collapsed  on  the  next.  This  is  seen,  perhaps,  in  most  cases,  and  to  harmonize 
this  with  the  assumption  of  embolus  the  preposterous  supposition  would  be  necessary 
that  a  continuous  immigration  of  emboli  into  the.  respective  vessels  took  place,  and 
that  the  same  emboli  were  continuously  absorbed. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  a  summary  of  the  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  the  hypothe- 
sis that  emboli  are  the  essential  cause  of  all  or  most  of  such  affections.  The  force 
of  those  objections  has  been  fully  appreciated  by  some  authors,  but,  nevertheless,  oph- 
thalmologists continue  to  look  upon  such  affections  as  embolic,  mostly,  it  would  seem^ 
because  the  phenomena  are  still  less  explainable  by  the  other  hypotheses,  such  as  post- 
ocular  neuritis  or  bleeding  in  the  optic  nerve. 

Among  my  own  cases,  the  following  has  led  me  to  seek  an  explanation  in  changes 
occurring  in  the  vessels  themselves,  rather  than  in  an  immigration  of  emboli. 

Casb  yiii. — Mr.  Krabbe;  forty-eight  years;  consulted  me  December  6th,  188L 
The  patient,  a  strong-looking  man,  stated  that  since  the  autumn  of  1866  he  had  occa- 
sionally seen  colored  rings  around  gas  lights,  etc.,  and  that  this  has  of  late  happ^ied 
more  frequently  than  formerly.  His  health  has  been  generally  good.  Once,  however, 
while  suffering  from  a  boil  on  the  perineum,  peritonitis  supervened,  and  was  followed 
by  phlegmasia  alba  dolens  of  the  left  leg.  By  this  he  was  confined  to  bed  for  abont 
nine  months.  The  phlegmasia  led  to  gangrene  of  the  toes,  which  were  amputated. 
Heart  normaL  Nothing  abnormal  could  be  detected  in  the  urine.  The  pupils  are  egg- 
shaped,  with  the  smaller  end  turned  upward  and  inward.  Camera  ant.  on  both  eyes 
narrow.  Sensitiveness  of  the  cornea  on  the  left  eye  less  than  on  the  right  T  normaL 
Right  eye,  hypersemia  of  the  disc.  Left,  glaucomatous  excavation  of  the  disc  ;  pul- 
sation observed  in  the  trunk  of  the  artery  situated  on  the  disc.  All  the  arteries 
except  a.  nasalis  inferior  are  seen  to  be  constricted,  appearing  as  hair-like  streaks  at  a 
distance  of  about  1  O.  D.  from  the  margin  of  the  excavation.  The  two  branches  of  a. 
nasalis  sup.,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  point  of  division,  become  again  constricted 
for  a  considerable  length.  Macula  appears  as  a  rather  large,  light  spot  (Fig.  6. ) 
V  ^  both  eyes.  C  };  left,  in  field  of  vision  sector-like  defect  downward  and  out- 
ward; the  defect  includes  the  blind  spot     April  24th,  1882,  V  was  a  mere  perception 
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of  light  left;  right  ^.  The  left  pupil  much  enlarged,  its  egg  shape  persisted.  Later 
an  attack  of  acute  exacerhation  of  the  glauco^iatous  process  supervened  in  right  eye. 
This  was  operated  on  in  the  State  Hospital.  I  saw  the  patient  10th  of  August,  this 
year.  The  arteries  had  hecome  very  much  atrophied  on  both  sides,  but  especially  so  on 
the  left.     V  ^  R.     Amaurosis  L. 

In  this  case  I  at  first  made  the  diagnosis  embolic  affections  of  the  retinal  arteries, 
supposing  the  source  of  the  emboli  to  be  in  the  affection  described  above.  The  con- 
striction of  the  arteries  I  ascribed  to  the  pressure  beyond  the  partially  obstructed  points 
having  not  been  sufficient  to  overcome  the  contractility  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries.  The 
peculiar  condition  of  the  art.  nasal,  inf.  and  its  two  branches  caused  me  to  abandon  this 
rather  hypothetical  diagnosis.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  weakened  pressure  beyond 
the  second  strictures  in  each  of  the  branches  of  this  arteiy  should  be  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  contractility  of  the  walls,  which,  before  the  division,  it  had  not  been  able  to 
overcome.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  were  occasioned  by  spasm  of  the  arteries  them- 
selves, and  consequently  the  functional  disturbance  might  be  most  reasonably  attributed 
to  the  ischsBmia  brought  on  by  the  spasm.  Changes  in  the  retinal  vessels  are  also,  by 
recent  authors,  believed  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  glaucomatous  atrophy  of  the 

Fio.  6. 


retina,  and  I  see  that  Prof.  Schnabel  lately  has  supposed  that  the  hyaline  degeneration  in 
this  disease  is  associated  with  spasm  of  the  arteries. 

When  I  first  had  got  the  idea  that  the  spasm  of  the  arteries  may  be  a  factor  in  the 
glaucomatous  process,  it  naturally  led  me  to  look  out  for  the  same  cause  in  the  cases  of 
sudden  functional  disturbance  for  which  emboli  afford  a  by  no  means  satis&ctory 
explanation.  Consequently  I  began,  in  all  such  cases,  to  examine  the  vessels  very 
carefully  for  constrictions,  which,  espedaUy  when  they  take  place  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  disc,  are  apt  to  elude  observation.  The  result  has  been  that  since  that  time  I  have 
seen  five  cases  in  which  the  arteries  were  partially  constricted  at  intervals.  Two  of  these 
I  have  already  mentioned.  In  Case  i  the  constriction  was  perhaps  caused  by  embolus. 
The  other  case,  vii,  is  better  explained  by  supposing  a  primary  suffering  of  the  vessels 
themselves.     So,  too,  according  to  my  opinion,  the  following  three  cases : — 

Casb  IX. — Mrs.  Myhre;  fifty  years;  came  to  me  September  8th,  1885.  Fourteen 
days  before,  after  having  suffered  from  violent  headache  for  one  week,  she  noticed  that 
a  dimness  overspread  one  side  of  the  room.  The  dimness  has  since  that  time  been 
continuous  and  increasing.  Ophthalmosc. :  R,  symptoms  of  choked  disc ;  arteries  narrow, 
veins  comparatively  wide.  A  minute  examination  was  not  made  at  once,  as  I  contented 
myself  with  the  diagnosis  neuritis.     Y  sees  fingers,  but  cannot  count  them.     Left  eye 
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has  always  been  weak.  Y  =  j^  H  m.  3  D.  Tested  by  colored  glasses,  she  peroeiTeB 
the  different  hnes.  C  left  without  glasses,  normaL  Heart,  the  second  soond  a  little 
accentuated.  Urine  normaL  During  the  following  days  the  upper  lids  became  cede- 
matous,  especially  on  the  right  side,  where  the  lid  appeared  more  or  less  swoUen  all  the 
time  she  remained  under  observation.  September  24th.  Y  begins  to  increase.  She  can 
count  fingers  at  V.  Optic  nerve  pale,  arteries  narrow.  October  8th.  All  arteries  virible 
are  constricted.  On  both  of  the  main  branches  the  constriction  commences  die  1  O.  D. 
from  the  disc  and  is  about  half  O.  D.  in  length.  A.  mac  Int.  is  apparently  of  its 
normal  lumen  for  a  short  distance  (|  O.  D.) ;  the  rest  is  constricted  to  a  fine  streak. 
A.  m.  1.  inf.  is  contracted  for  its  whole  length ;  so'too  art.  nas.  inf  On  nas.  wap,  we 
see  two  constrictions  separated  by  a  short  piece  of  normal  lumen  (Fig.  7).  Y  =  ^j. 
T  normal.  October  22d.  Art.  tern.  sup.  is  now  of  its  normal  lumen  from  its  exitoa, 
about  2  O.  D.  Puncture  of  the  cornea  was  now  done,  but  did  not  produce  any  visible 
alteration  in  the  fundus.  Light  perception  in  dark  room  much  lowered.  Norember 
23d.    Ophthalmosc.  as  before,  Y  3^.    Yisual  field  is  indicated  below. 

Case  x. — Mrs.  Anna  Hansen;  sixty-three  years;  observed  October  15th,  1885. 
Fourteen  years  ago  the  patient  had  articular  rheumatism.  Over  the  heart  there  is  now 
a  slight  systolic  murmur  audible  in  carotid.  During  the  last  year  she  has  three  or  four 
times  noticed  a  transient  obftiscation  of  the  left  eye.  Eight  days  ago  she  suddenly 
became  blind  in  that  eye.  Disc  very  pale;  all  the  arteries,  except  the  lower  main 
branch,  contracted,  some  of  them  visible  only  as  hair-like  streaks.  On  nasal,  inf.  a  well- 
defined  constriction  of  about  |  O.  D.  is  seen  close  to  the  disc.  On  temp.  sup.  two  con- 
strictions are  seen,  separated  by  a  piece  of  about  ^  O.  D.  in  length.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  retina,  between  T.  S.  and  the  disc,  a  not  well-defined  red  discolored  part.  Macula 
itself  appears  as  a  light  yellow  spot  surrounded  by  a  red  halo.  Around  the  latter,  retina 
grayish-blue  discolored  (Fig.  8).  T  of  left  eye  a  little  increased.  Y  perception  of  light 
and  colors  in  a  part  temporally  to  the  centre.  Y  R  |.  Later  the  disc  assumed  a  more 
dead  color.  The  transition  of  the  constricted  parts  of  the  arteries  into  the  more  dilated 
ones  became  more  fusiform. 

Case  xi. — Elise  Hougsleien ;  fifty-nine;  observed  27th  Januaiy,  1886.  Four  weeks 
previously  the  patient  had  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  left  cheek,  where  blue  and 
yellow  discolored  spots  still  remain.  Two  days  ago  it  appeared  to  her  as  if  'Mowns 
floated  before  her  eyes."  Since  that  time  she  has  been  blind  in  the  right  eye.  The 
pupil  on  the  right  side  appears  a  little  wider  than  on  the  left.  Ophthalmsc. :  Over  the 
fundus  a  slight  veil.  Some  of  the  arteries  hardly  visible.  Where  tiie  arteria.  nas.  sup. 
crosses  the  boundary  of  the  disc  it  is  seen  to  be  constricted  for  the  length  of  1 0.  D.,  and 
then  again  to  assume  its  former  volume.  In  the  region  of  the  macula  an  oval  red  spot, 
with  a  bright  yellow  dot  in  the  middle.  T  normal.  Y  J  L.  R  fingers  in  a  little  place 
outward  to  the  centre.  With  this  eye  she  can  see  the  different  hues  of  colored  glasses. 
Heart  normal.  The  following  day  the  cornea  was  perforated,  and,  according  to  the 
patient's  statement,  this  operation  was  followed  by  some  clearing  up  of  the  visual  field. 
The  artery  going  from  the  lower  main  branch  outward  appears  on  the  disc  after  the 
operation,  to  be  filled  for  a  short  distance,  then  to  be  contracted  as  far  as  to  the  mai^n 
of  the  disc.  Thence  the  two  branches  into  which  it  has  been  divided  are  seen  filled 
rather  far  out  in  the  periphery.  The  puncture  was  repeated  next  day,  but  uselessly. 
The  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  remained  unaltered  for  several  days.  When  I  last  saw 
her,  March  20th,  1886,  the  disc  had  become  very  pale. 

One  of  these  three  patients  suffered  from  heart  disease,  and  consequently  we  have 
in  this  a  possible  source  of  emboli;  but  if  we  would  explain  the  case  as  an  embolic 
affection,  we  should  have  to  assume  that  an  incomplete  obstruction  of  the  central  artery 
had  taken  place  three  or  four  times  in  the  same  year.  In  cases  IX  and  xi  no  disease  of 
the  oi^ns  of  circulation  could  be  shown. 
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Beyiewing  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  afifections  of  this  kind  no  symptom 
exists  which  cannot  be  readily  explained  by  assoming  spasm  in  the  arteries  as  the  origi- 
nal caose  of  the  disturbed  drcolation,  namely,  the  passing  obfoscations  of  visual  field, 
admitted  by  all  authors  to  be  so  difficult  to  explain  in  consonance  with  the  assumption 
of  emboli,  the  rapid  rei^stablishmeut  of  the  circulation,  the  changes  of  the  lumen  of 
the  vessels,  and,  above  all,  the  local  constrictions  of  the  arteries.  By  supposing  spasm 
it  is  also  rendered  easily  intelligible  how  the  constant  stream  may  sometimes  much  alle- 
viate the  symptoms  (Benson),  or  how  inspiration  of  amyl  nitrate  may  effect  a  cure 
(Xoyes).  I  will  here  remark  that  spasm  of  the  arteries  has  lately  been  mentioned  by 
Profl  Schnabel  and  Dr.  Sachs  as  a  complication  which  possibly  may  play  a  part  in  the 
affections  in  question,  and  that  Zehender,  many  years  ago,  has  mentioned  this  cause  in 
speaking  of  embolic  affections. 

A  high  degree  of  spasmodic  contractions  without  mechanical  obstruction  can  cer- 
tainly produce  an  aniemia  by  which  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  retina  become,  either  for  a 
time  or  constantly  unable  to  perform  their  functions.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  glaucoma 
we  find  that  the  defect  in  the  visual  field  corresponds  to  those  parts  Of  the  retina  sup- 
plied by  art  temp,  superior  and  the  outer  branch  of  nas.  sup.  However,  as  may  be 
seen  in  anatomical  specimens,  the  arteries  can  be  actually  obstructed.  Judging  from 
the  ophthalmoscopic  appearance,  a  real  obstruction  may  have  taken  place  in  two  cases 
in  which  I  found  a  branch  of  the  central  artery  to  be  dilated  and  colored  a  dark  red. 
One  of  these  cases  I  have  already  mentioned,  namely,  that  from  which  Fig.  2  is  taken. 
The  second  is  as  follows: — 

Case  xii. — Mr.  Weidemann  ;  thirty-three  years  ;  consulted  me  29th  of  August, 
1883.  The  foregoing  day,  while  walking,  he  perceived  a  flaming  light  before  his  eyes. 
By  testing  each  eye  separately  he  found  that  to  the  right  eye  a  large  part  in  the  centre 
appeared  black.  Ophthalmoscope:  The  arteries  going  to  the  nasal  side  considerably 
constricted,  veins  dilated.  A  branch  of  art.  temp.  sup.  is  seen  to  be  dilated  for 
a  short  distance,  and  of  black  color.  Around  parta  vasorum  a  blood  spot  not  well 
defined ;  it  appears  as  if  blood  per  diapedesin  had  oozed  through  the  vessels.  On  differ- 
ent places  blood  patches;  in  the  region  of  yellow  spot  a  very  large  one,  with  serrated 
borders  and  of  oblong  shape.  T  perhaps  a  little  diminished.  Y  R  =  -j^  ;  C  and  L 
respectively  =  i  and  f .  No  constriction  of  the  visual  field.  Heart  normal.  During 
the  following  days  the  extravasations  of  blood  gradually  disappeared,  leaving  innumer- 
able black  spots.  V  increased  and  was,  when  the  patient  left,  18th  of  October,  =  }.  A 
little  blood  patch  near  the  macula,  situated  close  to  a  vein,  was  then  the  only  visible 
morbid  symptom. 

In  such  cases  I  believe  that  there  might  have  existed  a  mechanical  obstruction, 
because  the  changes  visible  by  the  ophthalmoscope  can  be  explained  in  accoidance 
therewith.  But  if  in  these  cases  there  has  been  a  real  obstruction,  and  not  a  simple 
dilatation  of  the  vessel,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  body  constituting  the  obstruction  has 
come  from  a  place  situated  without  the  eye  itself,  because  I  could  not  find  any  disease 
of  the  organs  of  circulation  in  these  very  cases.  I  much  prefer  to  believe  that  it  has 
been  formed  in  loco,  TkrombosiSy  consequently,  and  not  Embolus,  must  be  the  diagnosis. 
Many  results  of  anatomical  investigations  can  as  readily  be  explained  by  the  assump- 
tion of  a  thrombosis  as  by  that  of  embolus. 

According  to  the  most  recent  investigations  of  formation  of  thromboses  (Bizosseio, 
Hayem,  Eberth  and  Schimmelbusch),  it  is  more  than  probable  that  thrombi  may  be  the 
result  of  abrupt  spasmodic  constrictions  of  the  arteries. 

Finally,  I  will  remark  that  we  may  find  some  cases  in  which  the  real  cause  of  the 
affection  must  be  regarded  to  be  an  inflammatory  process  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 
consequently  a  PerivasculUis.   This  seems  to  have  been  the  fact  in  the  following  cases. 

Finally,  I  will  report  a  case  whose  diagnosis  neither  iritis  nor  thrombus  would  seem 
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to  satisfy.    The  real  cause  must  rather  be  r^arded  as  a  circumscribed  perivaseulitis, 
of  whose  actual  cause  no  opinion  can  be  had. 

CaS£  XIII. — Miss  Erichsen ;  aged  twenty-nine;  observed  22d  of  February,  1887.  Two 
days  previously,  at  noon,  she  suddenly  perceived  an  obfuscation  in  the  upper  part  of 
her  field  of  vision.  This  obfUscation  has  remained.  Externally,  nothing  abnormal 
visible.  When  she  suddenly  raises  her  eyes  she  sometimes  i>eroeive8  bright  spots  like 
sparks.  Excursions  of  the  eyeball  free.  T  normal.  No  pain,  but  a  sensation  of  dull- 
ness in  the  head.  There  is  a  murmur  with  the  first  sound.  Close  to  the  margin  of  the 
disc  the  artery,  and  more  especially  the  vein  running  downward,  are  seen  for  a  length 
of  }  O.  D.  to  be  enveiled  by  a  whitish  lymph.  The  vessels  appear  rather  narrowed. 
(Fig.  9).  Beyond  this,  fundus  normal.  By  perimetrical  examination,  a  large  defect 
upward  and  inward.  During  several  days  no  change  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  appear- 
ance. Patient  seen  again  on  28th  of  June.  The  artery  and  vein  had  become  con- 
siderably more  slender,  and  were  outlined  by  white  streaks  as  far  as  it  could  be  seen, 
which  was  not  more  than  1  O.  B.  beyond  the  margin  of  the  disc  V  and  visual 
field  as  before. 

Certainly  in  this  case  a  systolic  murmur  was  heard,  but  as  the  vein  already  the 
second  day  after  the  onset  of  the  affection  was  found  more  enveiled  than  the  artery, 
the  diagnosis  of  embolus  is  not  substantiated. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  diagnosLs  in  these  affections  must  be  various.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  actual  cause  in  most  instances  is  to  be  sought  in  the  retinal 
vessels  themselves.  Spasm  is  probably  the  most  frequent  cause.  In  some  solitary  cases 
the  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  would  lead  to  the  supposition  of  a  cireumaenbed  voku- 
litis.  The  diagnosis  embolus  should  be  reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  a  source  of  tiie 
embolus  has  been  ascertained,  and  in  which  it  is  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  symptoms 
observed. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  P.  D.  Ketseb,  of  Philadelphia,  asked  if  in  any  of  the  cases  sight  was 
recovered,  and  then  reported  a  case  of  embolism  in  a  man  who  recovered  safficient 
sight  in  a  limited  central  field  to  see  all  ordinary  objects,  and  to  distingiush  a  man 
from  a  woman  at  a  distance  of  100  yards. 

Dr.  Heyl,  of  Philadelphia,  said  that  many  changes  in  the  retinal  vessels  were 
not  due  to  embolism,  but  to  defective  blood  tension,  due,  probably,  to  an  imperfect 
system  of  anastomosis.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  a  young  lady  whose  subjective 
symptoms  were  those  of  embolism.  The  skin  had  a  peculiar  pallor ;  nothing  was  of 
any  service  but  local  palpation  or  smacking  the  forehead,  which,  by  its  action 
on  the  supra-orbital  vessels,  improved  the  retinal  circulation.  He  thinks,  also, 
that  glaucoma  symptoms  are  due  to  some  tremendous  disturbanoe  in  the  retinal 
circulation. 
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HOT  WATER  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  EYE  DISEASES— SOME 

SUGGESTIONS. 

EAU  CHAUDB  DANS  LE  TRAITEMBNT  DES  MALADIES  DB  L'OEIL— QUELQUES 

SUGGESTIONS. 

HEISSES  WASSEB  IN   DER  BEHANDLUNG   VON    AUGENEBANKHEITEN— EINIGE   BATH- 

SCHLAGE. 

BY  LEARTU8  CONNER,  A.  M.,  M.D., 
or  Detroit 

In  the  management  of  a  morbid  state  in  any  portion  of  the  body  three  things  mnst 
be  considered  by  the  intelligent  practitioner,  viz. :  first,  the  feeding  of  the  parts  dur- 
ing a  oontinnance  of  the  morbid  state,  else  death  or  disablement  may  occnr  from  simple 
starvation;  second,  the  ^moval,  in  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  cause  of  the  morbid  state, 
and,  third,  the  placing  of  the  living  matter  of  the  part  under  snch  conditions  as  will 
most  rapidly  accomplish  the  repair  of  the  disabled  stmcture.  The  management  of  any 
disease  which  accomplishes  these  three  things  mnst  bo  scientific  and  in  the  main  satis- 
factory. 

Eye  diseases  are  subject  to  the  same  general  laws  of  physiology  and  pathology  that 
govern  the  diseases  of  similar  tissues  in  the  rest  of  the  body;  hence  their  management 
falls  nnder  the  same  general  principles.  Anatomical  and  physiological  peculiarities 
simply  modify  the  details  of  management. 

All  successful  treatment  of  eye  diseases  is  in  its  last  analysis  based  upon  its  ability 
to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  these  things.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of  senile  cata- 
ract. The  morbid  condition  is  a  diseased  lens  (probably  from  starvation  of  the  lens 
elements  at  first).  However,  when  opaque,  its  management  consists  in  its  removal 
from  the  axis  of  vision.  In  doing  this  by  extraction,  care  is  taken  that  the  feeding  of 
the  cornea  be  not  shut  off  by  too  large  a  corneal  incision,  by  too  rough  manipulation, 
or  by  an  incarceration  of  a  piece  of  the  iris  in  the  corneal  woxmd.  The  reparative 
activities  of  the  wounded  parts  are  stimulated  or  assisted  by  the  protection  of  the 
wound  from  all  agents  of  inflammation,  as  germs,  mechanical  or  chemical  irritants,  and 
by  ph3rsiological  rest  to  the  wounded  parts. 

No  thoughtful  man  will  question  the  fact  that  the  same  principles  apply  to  every 
case  of  eye  disease.    But  the  moment  we  begin  to  discuss  the  agencies  by  which 
these  principles  shall  be  applied  in  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case  or  disease, 
'  diveigence  of  opinion  at  once  appears. 

As  a  &ct  of  experience,  after  more  than  ten  years  of  careful  observation  and  experi- 
ment, I  am  convinced  that  in  the  management  of  a  large  number  of  eye  diseases,  the 
nse  of  hot  water  is  a  powerful  agent  in  attaining  the  three  things  mentioned,  viz. :  the 
good  feeding  of  the  diseased  tissues,  the  removal  of  morbid  agents  and  the  promotion 
of  healthful  repair.  In  the  brief  space  allotted  to  a  paper  before  this  body,  it  is  im- 
possible to  present  in  detail  the  clinical  evidence  I  have  collected  in  support  of  this 
claim.  I  shall  only  hope  to  so  present  the  matter  as  to  induce  others  to  give  hot  water 
a  fair  trial.  Such  trial  will  convince  thoughtfol  observers  that  hot  water  deserves  a 
more  prominent  place  in  ocular  therapeutics  than  is  usually  accorded  to  it. 

In  many  instances  it  will  accomplish  all  that  is  called  for  in  the  management  of 
slighter  forms  of  eye  troubles,  as  mild  blepharitis,  mild  comeitis,  especiaUy  phlyo- 
tennlar,  mild  conjunctivitis.  I  have  known  numerous  cases  in  which,  by  a  suggestion  of 
one  of  my  patients  who  had  been  taught  the  use  of  hot  water,  a  goodly  number  of 
others  had  been  cured  of  apparently  similar  troubles  by  it  alone.  But  of  these  cases  I 
do  not  now  speak,  further  than  to  suggest,  that  in  this  manner  the  people  have  a  safe 
and  reliable  substitute  for  quack  remedies  and  nostrums  and  old  wives'  suggestions. 
VoLm— 48 
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In  more  severe  and  grove  aflfections  it  is  used  in  connection  vnth  such  other  agencies 
as  experience  has  demonstrated  to  possess  undoubted  value.  Thus,  the  use  of  mydri- 
atics and  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  are  the  ordinary  means  of  combating  iritis.  To 
these  are  added,  in  cases  of  specific  iritis,  the  constitutional  remedies  for  syphilis,  and 
in  rheumatic  iritis  such  agents  as  soda  salicylate,  \?hile  in  all  cases  the  general  health  is 
carefully  looked  after.  In  their  places  these  agencies  are  all  indispensable,  but  in  every 
case  hot  water  will  both  promote  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  assist  in  dilating  the  pupil 
and  shorten  the  course  of  the  disease.  In  addition,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the 
other  remedies  have  failed  to  cause  any  perceptible  progress  to  recovery,  that  at  once 
begin  to  improve  as  hot  water  is  added  to  the  treatment,  and  go  <m  to  a  rapid 
recovery.  I  have  witnessed  this  in  so  many  cases  seen  in  consultation,  that  I  am  sure 
it  represents  an  important  fact.  The  most  skeptical  will  be  convinced  when  he  sees  the 
diminished  vascularity  of  the  coi^nnctiva,  the  increased  dilation  of  the  pupil,  feels  the 
diminished  tension  that  sometimes  occurs  when  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  eyeball  are 
involved,  and  hears  the  grateful  comments  of  the  patient  on  the  relief  from  pain  and 
other  discomfort. 

Similar  results  are  observed  from  the  use  of  hot  water  in  both  catarrhal  and  pnmleDt 
ophthalmia,  in  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  in  many  intraocular  troubles  of  grot 
gravity.  In  mild  forms  of  glaucoma  it  promotes  the  comfort  of  the  patient  until  such 
time  as  an  iridectomy  can  be  performed.  In  cases  of  acute  dacryocystitis  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant addition  to  other  treatment  and  operative  procedures.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  a 
prominent  factor  in  relieving  the  symptom  of  pain,  but  there  are  numerous  other  dis- 
eases of  these  same  tissues  in  which  there  is  little  if  any  pain  present,  in  which  hot 
water  is  as  important  in  promoting  recovery  as  in  those  having  pain  as  a  prominait 
symptom.  In  this  class  are  interstitial  keratitis,  true  trachoma,  corneal  opacities,  intrft- 
ocular  hemorrhage,  turbid  vitreous,  choroidal  diseases,  etc. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  hot  water  is  not  ranked  as  a  specific  for  any  particular  dis- 
ease, but  only  as  an  important  adjuvant  to  the  usual  management  of  most  eye  diseases. 
Omitting  personal  idiosyncrasies  and  conditions  when  its  use  is  impracticable,  there 
are  no  morbid  states  of  the  eye  upon  which  it  may  not  exert  an  influence  strongly  in 
the  direction  of  health.  This  claim  is  based  upon  clinical  experience,  physiological 
experiment,  and  well-known  physiological  and  pathological  laws. 

The  history  of  the  use  of  hot  water  in  treating  eye  diseases  is  a  meagre  one.  Little 
has  been  written  concerning  it.  As  a  domestic  remedy  it  has  been  employed  from  time 
immemoriaL  As  such  it  has  generally  been  used  in  the  form  of  a  poultice,  and  so  does 
constitute  a  hot  water  application  in  the  sense  that  I  use  it.  Even  in  the  profession 
it  has  commonly  been  employed  by  means  of  cloths,  sponges,  poultices,  etc.  In  a 
purely  empirical  manner  it  has  found  favor  and  disfavor  during  aU  medical  history, 
and  probably  long  anterior.  That  it  did  not  continue  in  use  uniformly  was  probaUy 
due  to  the  fact  that  its  mode  of  action  had  not  been  determined,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  was  employed  did  not  always  give  favorable  results. 

The  data  presented  by  medical  history  show  that  the  divers  results  recorded  by 
different  observers  bore  a  close  relationship  to  the  method  they  individually  employed 
in  using  it.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  method  was  such  that  the  water  when  it  reached 
the  eye  was  not  hot,  the  results  of  using  hot  water  could  not  be  obtained.  Further, 
if  sponges,  cloths,  or  other  substances  were  employed  to  convey  the  hot  water  to  the 
eyes,  we  would  have  the  effects  of  a  mechanical  irritant  added  to  those  of  the  hot  wato". 
Besides,  as  these  substances  speedily  cool,  the  effects  of  warm  rather  than  hot  water 
were  more  likely  to  be  obtained. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences j  October,  1881,  I  called  attention  to  the 
value  of  hot  water  in  producing  a  more  or  less  permanent  contraction  of  the  bk)od 
vessels  of  the  eye.    At  that  time  I  had  for  several  years  been  using  hot  water  for  the 
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definite  end  of  producing  a  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels  in  many  diseases.  Since 
then  I  have  continued  its  use  for  this  purpose  with  increasing  satisfaction.  Step  by  step 
I  learned  that  hot  water  would  do  more  than  this,  and  meet  other  important  indications 
in  managing  eye  diseases.  Of  these  I  shall  speak  presently.  That  there  may  be  no 
misunderstanding,  I  will  briefly  explain  what  I  mean  by  hot  water.  By  observation  I 
found  that  water  was  hot  to  some  persons  at  110**  Fahr.,  while  others  would  bear  equally 
well  a  temperature  of  115°-;  others  120°  ;  others  still  130®  or  even  140°.  It  was  found, 
also,  that  when  persistently  used  for  long  periods,  frequently  during  the  day,  that  the 
temperature  which  could  be  endured  was  progressively  greater.  Hence  it  became 
evident  that  the  actual  temperature  must  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  patient.  In  the  beginning  I  found  it  convenient  to  direct  the  patient  to  apply  the 
water  as  hot  as  the  end  of  the  forefinger  would  bear  without  scalding.  To  quiet  patients* 
fears  respecting  possible  injury  to  the  eye  from  the  hot  water,  I  told  them  that  the  eye 
would  not  be  injured  by  the  heat  of  the  water,  unless  the  skin  dripped  from  the  testing 
forefinger.  As  a  fact  it  appeared  that  eyes  are  able  generally  to  bear  with  comfort 
water  much  hotter  than  can  be  borne  by  the  fingers. 

Quite  as  important  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  the  method  by  which  it  shall 
be  applied  to  the  eye.  At  ^first  I  directed  the  patient  to  sit  with  the  head  inclined  over 
a  large  bowl  of  hot  water,  and  with  the  hand  gently  throw  the  water  against  the  eye, 
taking  care  that  the  hand  itself  did  not  touch  the  eye.  This  enabled  the  patient  to 
apply  hot  water  directly  to  the  eye.  But  it  soon  became  fatiguing,  in  cases  where  it 
was  desirable  to  apply  it  for  long  periods  at  a  time  and  at  short  intervals.  It  was  also 
objectionable  because  of  the  liability  of  the  water  to  be  spilled,  to  the  annoyance  of  all 
parties.     It  also  was  difficult  to  keep  the  water  sufficiently  hot. 

For  special  cases  I  devised  a  large  rubber  bulb,  holding  a  pint  or  more,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  eye  of  the  patient  could  be  placed  in  the  large  opening  at  the  top.  By  a  tube 
at  the  top,  hot  water  constantly  entered,  and  the  cooler  water  as  constantly  escaped  at 
the  bottom,  stop-cocks  controlling  the  fiow,  as  was  necessary  to  keep  the  water  at  any 
desired  temperature.  A  thermometer  was  immersed  in  the  water  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture could  be  regulated  with  exactness.  This  apparatus  gave  excellent  results,  and  was 
used  in  many  experiments,  as  well  as  for  therapeutic  purposes.  The  objections 
to  it  were  its  expense,  its  not  being  at  hand  when  needed,  and  its  fjulure  to  fit  perfectly 
every  variety  of  &ce.  Hence,  for  general  practice,  it  could  not  be  made  available. 
Another  method  found  serviceable  was  the  construction  of  a  clay  dam  on  the  patient's 
face,  so  that  when  lying  flat  upon  the  back  the  filling  of  the  dam  would  keep  the  eye 
entirely  covered  with  the  hot  water.  The  water  was  admitted  and  drawn  off  by  rubber 
tubes,  arranged  in  a  convenient  manner.  A  thermometer  was  also  placed  -bo  that  the 
temperature  could  be  kept  at  a  definite  point,  as  in  the  preceding  apparatua  In  several 
cases  of  malignant  gonorrheal  ophthalmia  this  apparatus  proved  extremely  useful,  and, 
in  my  judgment,  saved  the  patient's  eyes.  Still,  the  disadvantages  of  this  method  are 
insurmountable  for  general  use.  It  requires  too  much  care  and  intelligent  watching, 
and  so  is  limited  to  the  few  cases  attended  by  proper  conditions. 

The  last  method  I  shall  mention  is  free  from  all  of  these  objections,  and  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  Briefly,  it  consists  in  the  application  to  the  eye  of  hot  water  by  means 
of  a  common  tumbler.  The  glass  is  filled  to  the  brim,  the  head  slightly  bent  forward, 
and  .the  glass  so  applied  to  the  face  that  a  dam  is  formed  with  the  face  below  the  eye 
and  the  side  of  the  nose,  so  that  the  eye  is  fully  immersed  in  the  hot  water.  As  the 
mass  of  water  in  the  glass  is  considerable,  the  water  will  remain  some  moments  at  the 
proper  temperature.  As  it  can  be  renewed  in  a  second,  it  is  possible,  with  a  small 
amount  of  fatigue,  to  keep  the  eye  immersed  in  hot  water  by  the  hour,  if  called  for. 
It  will  be  apparent  that  the  water  can  be  made  aseptic  or  antiseptic  as  may  be  desired 
in  any  special  case.    Clearly,  this  method  meets  all  the  requirements  for  universal 
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application,  as  ids  inexpensiye,  the  apparatus  being  fonnd  eveiywhere  within  the  limits 
of  civilization. 

The  use  of  hot  water  by  any  of  the  methods  described  is  safe  withoat  the  watchful 
caie  of  the  physician;  they  may  not  accomplish  all  the  good  possible,  but  they  will 
have  done  no  harm.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  other  and  common  modes  of  applying 
moist  heat  to  the  eye.  Irreparable  damage  often  follows  the  application  of  moist  beat 
by  means  of  some  solid  substance.  Among  the  substances  employed  the  most  oommon 
is  the  poultice.  As  a  general  rule,  this  should  never  be  applied  to  a  diseased  eye  unless 
under  the  personal  observation  of  a  ph3rsician,  if  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
hot  water.  With  the  greatest  care,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  good  eflfect  of  hoi 
water  while  avoiding  the  evil  effects  of  the  mode  of  application.  In  unskilled  hands,  the 
most  dire  results  are  frequently  witnessed.  All  poultices  cool  soon,  and  in  such  a  condi- 
tion they  have  none  of  the  virtues  of  hot  water,  while  they  have  the  power  of  inducing  and 
intensifying  the  very  conditions  which  hot  water  tends  to  relieve.  They  dilate  the 
blood  vessels  and  render  the  circulation  beneath  them  sluggish.  Hence,  if  the  cornea 
be  suffering  firom  lack  of  blood,  they  still  further  starve  it  and  so  tend  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  corneal  tissue.  The  poultice  in  any  of  its  numerous  forms  is  an  unsafe  and 
unreliable  means  of  applying  hot  water  to  the  eye. 

In  many  cases  the  poultice  mechanically  irritates  an  eye  already  in  an  irritated  con- 
dition. This  would  be  objectionable  if  we  were  able  to  keep  the  temperature  at  the 
proper  degree  for  a  length  of  time. 

The  poultice  is  a  dirty  affedr,  inconsistent  with  the  aseptic  principles  of  modem  sur- 
gery, especiaUy  when  it  is  applied  to  surfaces  which  have  lost  any  portion  o£  their 
epithelial  covering.  In  it  may  be  countless  morbid  germs,  and  under  it  may  be  devel- 
oped countless  more  poisonous  elements. 

The  compress  is  another  form  of  applying  moist  heat  to  the  eye.  It  is  less  objection- 
able than  the  poultice,  in  that  it  causes  less  irritation  mechanically,  is  less  likely  to  get 
cool,  and  &r  less  likely  to  become  the  carrier  of  morbific  material.  As  a  substitute  for 
pure  hot  water  it  may  occasionally  be  used  as  a  matter  of  necessity  or  convenience,  bat 
the  results  are,  generally  speaking,  less  favorable.  Singularly,  those  who  have  used 
hot  water  in  this  form  object  to  the  use  of  hot  compresses  in  acute  affections  of  the  ccm- 
junctiva  and  cornea,  while  they  loudly  commend  their  use  in  chronic  affections  of  the 
same  tissues.  Apparently,  this  is  due  to  the  fiict  that  chronic  diseases  bring  the  eye 
into  such  a  state  of  toleration  that  it  will  suffer  less  harm  from  the  mechanical  irrita. 
tion  of  the  hot  compresses.  Had  these  observers  employed  hot  water  in  the  manner 
suggested,  they  would  have  been  quite  as  enthusiastic  over  its  use  in  treating  acute  as 
of  chronic  affections  of  the  eye. 

A  form  of  compress  sometimes  called  for  in  the  treatment  of  ophthalmia  of  ihe  new- 
bom,  is  made  of  absorbent  cotton.  Watched,  as  are  similar  pledgets  when  used  to  apply 
cold  to  the  same  class  of  cases,  they  are  safe  and  efficient,  though  less  so  than  the  water 
alone.  As  they  are  likely  to  be  applied  by  the  average  nurse  or  attendant,  they  are 
dangerous  in  the  extreme,  as  promotive  of  suppuration  rather  than  the  reverse.  £q;»e- 
cially  is  this  trae  if  the  cornea  becomes  involved  in  the  disease. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  make  a  marked  distinction  between  the  effects  of  simple 
hot  water  applied  directly  to  the  eye  and  the  effects  when  any  solid  substance  is  cm- 
ployed,  as  a  poultice,  compress,  etc  The  first  I  have  invariably  found  beneficial  and 
never  harmful,  while  the  latter  often  fiuls  to  do  good  and  fi:eqnently  does  irrepitfalde 
damage. 

We  are  now  ready  to  ask,  what  are  the  local  effects  of  hot  water  applied  to  the  eye  ? 

My  first  proposition  is  that  hot  water  causes  a  contraction  of  the  blood  veasete  in 
and  about  the  eye.     The  proofs  of  this  are  many. 

(a)  With  the  apparatus  already  described,  I  have  carefhUy  studied  the  effects  of  hot 
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water  upon  the  hnman  eye,  and  have  always  found  that  when  applied  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  it  bleaches  the  normal  tissaes.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  eyelids  and  in 
the  conjunctival  tissues.  The  time  required  varies  With  different  conditions  and  in  dif- 
ferent persons,  but  by  regarding  these  it  can  be  obtained.  The  longer  the  application 
is  continued  the  longer  do  the  effects  remmn  when  the  water  is  removed. 

(b)  In  operations  upon  the  eyelids  and  external  portions  of  the  eye,  as  well  as 
daring  the  hemorrhage  which  sometimes  complicates  an  iridectomy  or  iiyury  to  the 
eye,  I  have  found  that  hot  water  most  quickly  and  effectually  controls  the  hemorrhage. 
What  is  still  better,  it  stays  controlled,  while  after  using  cold  the  hemorrhage  is  likely 
to  recur  speedily. 

(c)  In  cases  of  blepharitis,  conjunctivitis,  in  iritis,  in  acute  dacryocystitis  and  other 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  external  portions  of  the  eye,  the  same  results  have  been 
observed  to  follow  so  generally  that  I  have  learned  to  expect  them  vrlth  the  same  cer- 
tainty that  I  do  local  anesthesia  from  cocaine  applied  to  the  conjunctiva.  If  these  do 
not  follow,  I  know  that  the  hot  water  has  not  been  properly  applied. 

(d)  With  the  ophthalmoscope  I  have  examined  many  eyes  before  and  after  the 
local  application  of  hot  water  for  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  and  found  uniformly  that 
the  retinal  vessels  were  found  reduced  in  size.  In  a  subjective  way  I  first  noticed  this 
upon  myself.  After  some  very  exhausting  work  during  an  attack  of  indigestion,  my 
retinal  vessels  became  so  dilated  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  my  distinct  vision. 
Having  in  mind  the  properties  of  hot  vrnter  under  consideration,  I  placed  my  eyes 
in  water  at  a  temperature  of  130^  F.,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  the  disagreeable 
phenomena  had  disappeared.  Shortly  after  this  a  gentleman  applied  to  me  for  relief 
from  a  similar  condition.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  I  ascertained  the  size  of  the  retinal 
vessels  and  made  a  drawing  of  the  same.  Then  I  caused  him  to  use  hot  water  locally, 
as  described.  At  the  end  of  eight  minutes  he  afitoied  that  his  eyes  were  all  right. 
An  ophthalmoscopic  examination  showed  that  the  vessels  were  reduced  to  their  normal 
size,  and  even  leas.  A  comparison  of  the  drawing  of  the  vessels  before  and  after  the  use 
of  the  hot  vrater  was  additional  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  point  in  question.  Continued 
clinical  observation  of  similar  cases  has  given  me  great  confidence  in  the  power  of  hot 
vrater  to  control  the  action  of  such  blood  vessels  of  the  eye  as  retain  sufficient  vitality 
to  respond  to  local  remedies. 

(e)  Surgical,  obstetrical  and  gynaecological  practitioners  all  tell  us  that  hot  water 
contracts  the  blood  vessels,  checks  hemorrhage  and  keeps  it  checked.  The  evidence 
here  is  abundant  and  conclusive. 

(/)  Dr.  R.  H.  Murray  (Edinburgh  Medical  Jaumal,  August  and  September,  1886) 
details  some  very  accurate  studies  of  cold  and  heat  upon  the  blood  vessels  of  the  uterus. 
He  found  that  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  110^  to  120^  F.  constricts  blood  vessels 
and  arrests  hemorrhage  from  small  arteries.  Water  at  fix>m  60°  to  100°  dilates  small 
blood  vessels  and  promotes  hemorrhage.  Water  at  from  30°  to  50°  checks  hemorrhage 
by  constricting  blood  vessels,  but  this  only  temporarily.  After  water  at  these  tempera- 
tures has  lost  its  power  to  contract  blood  vessels,  water  at  a  high  temperature  is  still 
effective.  From  these  experiments  it  is  clear  that  hot  water  acts  very  promptljc,  that 
it  produces  a  long  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels,  thatlthere  is  an  absence  of  vascular 
reaction,  that  there  is  no  exhaustion  following  its  use,  and  that  the  parts  avoid  all  shock. 

Our  second  proposition  is,  hot  water  vrill  wash  away  or  destroy  or  render  less  harm- 
ful morbific  agents  in  and  about  the  eye  during  the  progress  of  many  diseases. 

Concerning  the  first  part  of  this  statement  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  All 
will  grant  that  hot  water  vrill  v^ash  out  of  the  oonjuncUyal  cul-de-sacs,  secretions,  excre- 
tions, products  of  inflammation,  foreign  substances,  etc.,  as  readily  as  any  other  liquid. 
Few  will  doubt  that  it  will  do  it  better  even  than  cool  or  cold  water.  As  a  mechanical 
deteigent  for  the  eye  hot  water  stands  fiist. 
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2.  Water  at  a  temperature  of  from  110^  to  140^  will  oertainlj  check  some  fonns  of 
putrefaction.  It  matters  little  whether  it  does  this  by  rendering  less  actiye  the  germ 
agent  which  produces  the  mischief,  or  by  repairing  its  damages,  or  by  rendering  the 
tissues  less  susceptible  to  its  ravages.  The  practical  end  is  the  same.  We  bare  ao 
frequently  observed  the  changes  in  the  secretions  of  the  eye  under  the  influence  of  hot 
water  that  we  are  positive  as  to  the  result  Concerning  the  exact  modus  operandi  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  express  a  positive  opinion.  Dr.  Heyl  (Archives  of  Ophtkalmalog$, 
September,  1886)  gives  reasons  for  believing  that  hot  water  acts  beneficially  in  purulent 
ophthalmia,  by  placing  the  tissues  in  a  condition  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  the  gno- 
coccus  of  Neiser.  The  same  thing  is  done  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Hence, 
he  commends  in  this  form  of  disease  applications,  every  ihiee  hours,  of  a  weak  aolntioa 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  carefully  neutralized,  with  constant  applications  of  hot  water. 

Dr.  George  Sternberg  (American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences^  J^Ji  1887)  gives  some 
experiments  made  to  determine  the  degrees  of  heat  necessary  to  destroy  different  micro- 
organisms. He  found  that  a  temperature  of  132°  F.  vras  &tal  to  the  bacillus  of 
anthrax,  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever,  the  bacillus  of  glanders,  the  spirillum  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  the  erysipelas  coccus,  the  virus  of  vaccinia,  of  rinderpest,  of  sheep  pox,  and 
probably  of  several  other  infectious  diseases.  As  the  eye  will  endure  much  higher  tem- 
peratures without  injury,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  it  is  clear  that  at  least  some  micro- 
organisms may  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  water  of  such  a  temperature  as  may  safely 
be  applied  to  the  eye.  The  principle  being  established,  further  observation  will  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  its  application,  and  it  will  become  a  recognized  £EU!toT  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  diseases  of  the  external  portions  of  the  eye  as  aro  caused  or  maintained  by 
microorganisms. 

Our  third  proposition  is  that  the  local  application  of  hot  water  to  the  eyes  in  the 
manner  described  promotes  the  healthful  activity  of  the  living  protoplasm  or  living 
matter. 

One  Amotion  of  living  matter  is  to  separate  firom  the  blood  currents  such  elements 
as  are  required  for  the  repair  of  worn-out  tissues  and  elaborate  them  into  tissue  proper. 
Another  scarcely  less  important  function  is  to  remove  the  broken-down  or  efifete  mate- 
rials. Upon  the  proper  performance  of  these  two  Amotions  the  integrity  of  any  portion 
of  the  body  depends.  That  the  r^ulation  of  the  blood  currents  is  essential  to  such 
performance  is  self-evident.  Perhaps  this  may  explain  the  quickening  of  reparative 
processes  observable  when  the  eye  is  suffering  from  conjunctival  or  corneal  inflamma- 
tion. Still,  I  think  we  must  look  further  for  an  adequate  cause.  Other  remedies  nota- 
bly cocaine,  are  capable  of  contracting  blood  vessels,  but  they  also  in  some  manner 
interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the  parts,  so  that  they  are  harmful  in  purulent,  corneal 
troubles,  and  of  doubtful  utility  in  other  conditions. 

It  IS  well  known  that  each  portion  of  the  body  thrives  best  when  kept  at  a  given 
temperature.  When  it  is  enfeebled  by  disease  a  different  and  generally  a  warmw  tem- 
perature is  csilled  for.  In  other  cases  a  lower  temperature  is  demanded,  lest  the  parts 
be  destroyed  by  the  excessive  heat.  The  temperature  must  be  elevated  or  lowered  as 
called  for  under  such  varying  conditions.  It  would  seem,  from  this  statement  of  the 
case,  that  the  natural  application  to  an  eye  when  its  temperature  was  elevated  by  an 
acute  purulent  inflanmiation,  would  be  cold.  But  I  have  often  seen  this  temperature 
lowered  nearly  to  the  normal  by  the  local  application  of  hot  water.  When  this  can  be 
done  it  is  a  safer  line  of  practice.  That  it  can  be  done  in  every  case  I  cannot  affirm,  as 
my  observation  is  limited  to  a  few  cases,  but  in  none  of  these  vras  an  exertion  found. 

We  have  explained  this  effect  by  saying  that  a  better  circulation  through  the  dis- 
eased parts  was  effected,  some  of  the  morbid  materials  were  removed,  and  the  living 
tissue  placed  in  such  conditions  that  it  could  act  more  effectively  in  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  morbific  agents,  and  better  repair  damages.    This  is  not  singular  as 
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applied  to  eye  diseases,  as  it  has  been  observed  in  many  other  organs,  and  to  the  student 
of  general  medicine  may  seem  trite. 

Our  fourth  proposition  is  **  hot  water  has  great  power  in  relieving  mnsccdai  fatigue 
and  spasm.'' 

Like  all  other  muscles,  those  of  the  eye  often  weary  after  exceanre  use.  When 
ocular  defects  exist  fatigue  is  earlier  and  more  marked.  For  the  relief  of  thi9  cUstress- 
ing  condition,  I  know  nothing  so  efficient  as  hot  water.  In  the  researches  of  Dr.  Mur- 
ray, already  referred  to,  he  gives  some  exact  studies  of  the  uterine  urascle  as  acted 
upon  by  hot  water.  He  found  that  the  application  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  ftom 
110^  to  120''  F.  caused  the  muscle  to  contract  almost  instantly.  The  relaxation  was 
from  twelve  to  twenty  times  the  duration  of  the  contraction.  Successive  applications 
were  followed  at  once  by  a  response.  The  efficiency  of  the  contraction  greatly  increased. 
The  period  of  relaxation  and  maximal  contraction  was  much  increased.  In  lour  experi- 
ments there  was  a  gain  of  four  times  the  initial  efficiency.  Continuous  application 
induces  a  high  degree  of  contraction  broken  by  secondary  waves  of  partial  relaxation 
and  contraction.  Thus,  the  applications  of  hot  water  actually  increase  the  eontiactile 
power  of  the  muscles. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  found  that  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  32^  to  60®  F. 
caused  the  muscle  to  contract  slowly,  produced  a  relaxation  three  times  the  duration 
of  contraction,  and  destroyed  the  power  of  contractility  except  after  a  period  of  rest. 
Continuous  application  of  the  cold  water  produced  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  muscle,  so 
that  it  soon  failed  to  respond,  being  completely  relaxed. 

From  these  data  it  would  seem  evident  that  in  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  use  of  hot  water  is  cleaiiy  indicated,  and 
tiiat  of  cold  contraindicated.  It  matters  not  how  the  exhaustion  be  induced,  hot  water 
is  a  most  efficient  agent  in  relieving  it.  Frequently,  in  cases  of  insufficiency,  moderate 
in  extent,  of  one  or  more  of  the  recti  muscles,  we  have  seen  it  cease  to  trouble  the  patient 
after  a  continued  use  of  hot  water  locally  applied.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  correct  existing  defects  by  the  use  of  prisms,  changing  the  insertion  of  the  mus- 
cles, etc.,  the  hot  water  affording  only  temporary  relief.  After  operations  for  squint  I 
always  order  the  local  application  of  hot  water  for  a  considerable  time,  in  order  to 
bring  the  muscles  most  quickly  to  their  greatest  vigor,  and  so  enable  me  to  ascertain  the 
full  effect  of  the  operation.  The  liability  to  over-correction  is  thus  materially  dimin- 
ished, because  the  ftdl  effect  of  the  first  operation  is  more  accurately  determined  before 
the  last  is  performed.  No  doubt  hot  water  induces  these  effects  by  other  means  than  . 
by  its  direct  action  upon  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  but  to  the  latter  we  now  direct  atten- 
tion. 

Admitting  the  propositions  advanced  as  substantially  correct,  what  is  their  practical 
application  to  the  management  of  eye  diseases  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  every  thoughtful 
student  of  such  cases  will  at  once  be  able  to  designate  numerous  conditions  in  which 
the  patient  would  receive  great  benefit  from  the  local  use  of  hot  water. 

Active  and  passive  congestions  and  inflammations,  both  without  and  within  the 
eyeball,  would  all  be  benefited  by  so  regulating  the  current  of  blood  through  the  eye 
as  to  enable  it  to  approach  the  normal  standard.  It  is  not  claimed  that  hot  water  does 
this  in  every  case,  but  \t  will  materially  assist  such  other  remedies  as  may  be  employed 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  external  diseases  there  is  always  some  morbific  agent  which 
this  use  of  hot  water  will  remove.  And,  finally,  in  every  case  the  diseased  tissues  need 
all  the  assistance  afforded  by  hot  water  to  enable  them  to  return  to  a  normal  condition. 
The  list  of  extra-  and  intra-ocular  inflammations  is  a  long  one,  and  need  not  be  enumer- 
ated here.  All  will  be  more  or  less  benefited  by  the  common-sense  use  of  hot  water, 
to  the  extent  of  obtaining  its  physiological  and  pathological  effects. 

Another  class  of  cases  in  which  the  effects  of  hot  water  are  very  desirable  are  those 
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in  which  moscolar  strains,  weaknesses  and  pains  form  a  part.  Of  coarse,  the  canaes  of 
these  mnscolar  derangements  mnst  be  ascertained  and,  if  possible,  removed.  This 
being  done,  most  cases  require  no  farther  attention,  bat,  meantime,  the  hot  water  adds 
materially  to  the  patient's  comfort  and  expedites  the  recovery.  Sometimes  this  can  be 
bat  imperfectly  accomplished  or  not  at  alL  Here  the  i^nlar  ose  of  hot  water  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  for  from  ten  to  twenty  minates  at  a  time,  more  or  lees,  aooording  to 
the  natare  of  the  case,  will  greatly  add  to  the  patient's  comfort  and  materially  enlaige 
the  working  capacity  of  his  eyes. 

Another  class  of  cases  benefited  by  the  local  application  of  hot  water  are  i^jnries 
to  the  eye.  In  snch  cases  as  admit  of  its  use,  hot  water  rendeis  the  patient  more  com- 
fortable and  materially  hastens  the  reparative  process. 

Doabtless  an  occasional  idiosyncrasy  may  interfere  with  the  use  of  hot  water  in  a 
special  case,  bat  I  have  seen  few  snch  cases.  Almost  invariably,  aside  from  the  trooble, 
the  patients  are  so  materially  relieved  by  the  applications  that  they  are  greatly  pleased. 
Hence  they  are  the  more  ready  to  endare  the  troable  called  for  by  the  treatment 

I  desired  to  detail  typical  cases,  with  the  actoal  treatment  in  each,  as  illastautiTe  of 
the  ase  of  hot  water  in  the  manner  described.  Bat  time  forbids.  In  conclasion,  I 
present  the  following  sammary  of  the  points  I  have  endeavored  to  make  plain: — 

1.  The  best  effects  of  hot  water  in  eye  diseases  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  water 
is  so  osed  that  it  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  eye.  In  practice  this  is  best  done 
by  means  of  a  common  tnmbler,  filled  to  the  brim  with  water  at  the  appropriate  ton- 
peratare,  and  so  a^josted  to  the  face  that  the  eye  is  immersed  in  the  water. 

2.  By  hot  water  in  this  connection  is  anderstood  water  at  the  highest  tempeiatnre 
the  patient  can  endare,  viz.,  from  105^  F.  to  140^  F.  Lower  temperatores  prodace  quite 
other  effects  than  those  desired. 

3.  The  hot  water  mast  be  applied  long  and  often  enoagh  to  accomplish  its  peculiar 
effects. 

4.  The  pecaliar  effects  of  hot  water  are  (a)  the  contraction  of  blood  vessels  both 
within  and  withoat  the  eyeball,  so  as  to  approximate  a  size  approaching  if  not  eqnal  to 
the  normal.  (6)  The  removal  of  some  of  the  canses  of  disease,  if  sach  exist  on  the 
conjnnctiva  or  other  external  portions  of  the  eye,  and  the  rendering  of  other  causes 
less  harmfal.  (c)  The  promotion  of  a  greater  reparative  activity  of  the  normal  living 
matter  abont  the  morbid  material  (d)  The  removal  of  moscalar  irritation  or  spaem, 
and  the  promoting  of  the  normal  vigor  of  the  mnscalar  tissue. 

5.  Finally,  hot  wat-er  does  its  work  withoat  any  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  or 
without  any  loss  to  the  actaal  energy  existing  in  the  eye,  and  vnthout  any  possible  harm 
to  the  eye. 

6.  It  is  the  one  application  that  has  no  disadvantages  or  drawbacks  aside  from  the 
trouble  that  it  involves. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Thompson,  of  Indianapolis,  begs  to  differ,  in  some  particulars,  from  Dr. 
Conner,  and  says  that  in  all  acute  affections  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  uveal  tract 
and  in  scleritis  and  episcleritis  he  finds  poultices  to  be  better  than  hot  water.  He 
would  not,  though,  use  a  poultice  in  any  form  of  acute  ooi^'unctiyitis. 

Dr.  E^EYSER,  of  Philadelphia,  referred  to  Von  Graefe's  method  of  applying  ioe 
and  cold  in  diphtheritic  coiyunctivitis.  Of  the  latter  disease  he  had  only  seen  four 
cases  in  his  entire  practice.  He  generally  employs  steam  directed  against  heavy 
compresses  of  absorbent  cotton  over  the  eye,  for  heat. 

Dr.  Power,  of  London,  announced  himself  in  fevor  of  diy  heat,  applied  in  the 
form  of  chamomile  flowers  or  hops.  He  heated  the  leaves  thoroughly,  put  them  into 
a  small  bag  and  appUed  to  the  closed  lids. 
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Dr.  Eugene  Smith,  of  Detroit,  endorsed  Dr.  Power's  statement  as  to  the 
value  of  dry  heat.  He  has  often  used  chamomile  flowers  and  hops  with  great  benefit 
Has  never  seen  any  good  come  from  the  use  of  moist  heat  in  ulcerative  keratitis,  and 
frequently  much  harm. 

Dr.  HucKlNS,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  agreed  in  the  main  with  Dr.  Conner,  and 
said  that  he  generally  used  salipylated  cotton  soaked  in  hot  water  and  changed 
sufficiently  often  to  maintam  a  state  of  comfort  and  freedom  frx)m  pain. 

Dr.  Blitz,  of  Minneapolis,  always  uses  hot  applications  in  corneal  troubles,  in 
iritis  with  ^ynechiae.  He  finds  the  pupil  dilates  more  rapidly  with  than  without 
the  aid  of  heat.    Pain  is  undoubtedly  relieved  thereby. 

Dr.  Abadeb,  of  Paris,  thinks  that  the  treatment  of  eye  troubles  with  hot  water 
has  lost  much  of  its  importance.  He  no  longer  employs  it  in  phlyctenular,  croupous 
or  purulent  conjunctivitis.  In  croupous  conjunctivitis  he  prefers  cauterization  with 
lemon  juice,  this  latter  rendering  far  better  service  than  hot  water.  In  corneal 
troubles  internal  medication  and  judicious  antiseptic  applications  are  far  superior  to 
hot  applications ;  in  infectious  ulcers  of  the  cornea  iodoform  powder  and  corrosive 
sublimate  solutions  are  far  more  efficient  than  simple  hot  water.  In  iritis,  accom- 
panied with  violent  pain,  hot  applications  ,are  good,  but  even  here  injections  of 
morphia,  leeches,  and  above  all,  judicious  internal  treatment,  e.  ^.,  quinine,  or 
salicylate  of  soda,  are  all  that  is  necessary. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Calhoun,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  uses  as  a  means  of  applying  heat  to  the 
eye  a  thin  rubber  bag  filled  with  water,  the  water  being  of  the  required  temperature. 
He  alluded  to  the  rubber  coil  of  Dr.  Buller,  of  Montreal,  as  being  an  excellent  mode 
of  application  of  heat 

Dr.  HoTZ,  of  Chicago. — In  applying  heat  to  the  eye,  it  does  not  matter  how  it 
is  done.  In  all  affections  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  eyeball,  wherever  there  are 
signs  of  venous  stagnation,  it  is  beneficial.  In  cofQunctival  affections,  stagnation  is 
indicated  by  oedema  and  chemosis ;  in  iritis  by  the  engorgement  of  the  vessels  and 
the  non-response  of  the  pupil  to  mydriatics.  Under  such  circumstances  warmth  will 
do  good  by  relaxing  the  Blood  vessels,  and  so  favoring  the  efflux  of  the  blood  and  the 
absorption  of  serous  efiusions  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  Hence,  when  we 
have  stagnation  of  the  blood,  apply  heat,  and  the  feelings  of  the  patient  will  tell  us 
what  temperature  we  must  keep. 
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SECOND  DAY. 


MICROBES  IN  EYE  DISEASES. 

MICROBES  DANS  LES  MALADIES  D'YEUX. 

MIKfiOBEN  IN  AUGENKRANKHEITEN. 

BY  H.  POWER,  ESQ. 

During  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  natofe 
and  actions  of  microbes.  The  starting  point  of  onr  exact  knowledge  on  the  sabject  may 
be  dated  from  the  period  of  Pasteur's  researches,  in  which  he  deposited  in  the  Bureau 
of  the  Acad6mie  des  Sciences  of  Paris  three  sets  of  flasks  containing  sterilized  broth 
which  had  been  for  a  moment  opened  and  then  hermetically  sealed,  near  the  ground,  in 
Artois,  on  the  lower  heights  of  the  Jura  Mountains  and  near  the  Mer  de  Glace.  Out  of 
twenty  flasks  opened  at  each  of  these  places,  eight  developed  organisms  at  Artois,  three 
on  the  Jura  and  one  near  Moulauvert.  These  experiments  showed  the  relative  number 
of  the  organisms  in  the  three  places,  and  their  really  great  number  was  subsequently 
demonstrated  by  the  well-known  researches  of  Miquel  at  the  observatory  of  Mcmtsouris, 
at  Paris.  Tyndall  showed  that  air,  however  abundantly  it  might  be  charged  witii 
floating  particles,  yet  when  once  inhaled  into  the  lungs  issued  moteless,  and  hisobeerva- 
tion  was  of  great  importance  in  showing  that  such  particles,  whether  dead  or  living, 
remain  in  the  body  and  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  respiratory  passages.  Then,  still  more 
recently,  the  careful  investigations  of  Klein,  Koch  and  others  with  pen-culture  experi- 
ments, have  demonstrated  the  absolute  and  relative  number  of  the  living  forms  in  the 
air  and  their  mode  of  increase  when  introduced  into  the  body,  as  well  as  their  intimate 
connection  with  many  well-known  forms  of  constitutional  disease.  The  first  note  of 
microbes  in  the  eye  or  its  appendages  was  probably  that  of  von  GrUfe,  who  removed  a 
small  swelling  ^m  the  canaliculus  of  an  eye,  which,  on  examination,  was  found  to 
consist  of  fine  filaments  intimately  interwoven,  and  was  then  thought  to  be  identical 
with  the  leptQthrix  buccalis,  though  it  has  since,  on  good  grounds,  been  difierentiated 
from  it. 

After  that,  and  in  the  memory  of  many  present,  a  large  number  of  ophthalmic 
diseases  have  been  found  to  be  associated  with  the  presence  of  special  microbes,  among 
which  I  may  enumerate:  chalazion,  ciliary  blepharitis,  pterygium  and  trachoma,  the 
forms  of  conjunctivitis  that  are  seen  in  connection  with  diphtheria,  vaccinia  and  variola, 
the  coiyunctivitis  of  jequirity,  herpes  corneas,  pemphigus  and  xerosis  oomeee,  keratitis 
and  kerato-iritis,  rodent  ulcer,  septic  embolia  resulting  from  endocarditis  and  metastatic 
pyaemia,  optic  neuritis,  sympathetic  ophthalmia  and  others. 

MICROBES  OF  THE  EYE. 

My  own  observations  have  chiefly  been  made  upon  cases  of  kerato-iritis,  with  abeoess 
between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea,  occurring  in  those  who  were  previously  healthy,  or, 
at  least,  not  known  to  be  sufiering  from  disease,  except  that  they  were  low  and  de- 
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pfeased.  Examinations  were  made  of  the  material  obtained  from  the  abscess,  abstracted 
with  antiseptic  precantions  and  carefoUy  examined  under  Seitz  one-twentieth  oil 
immersion  lenses.  The  resolt  showed  that  there  were  numerous  microbes.  Some  of 
these  transferred  by  puncture,  also  with  all  antiseptic  precautions,  into  the  eyes  of  rab- 
bits, produced,  when  the  cornea  was  punctured,  inflammation,  from  which,  however, 
after  a  month,  almost  complete  restoration  of  transparency  occurred,  the  dose  having 
been  a  very  small  one,  and  the  animals  healthy  and  carefully  tended.  When  all  signs 
of  inflammation  had  passed  away,  the  comeae  were  removed  immediately  after  death 
and  carefully  examined.  A  few  isolated  microbes  were  stUl  to  be  found,  but  required 
careful  searching  to  be  discovered. 

A  point  that  has  not  been  much  dwelt  upon  either  in  regard  to  the  etiology  or  to  the 
prophylaxis  and  treatment  of  some  of  these  affections,  has  recently  been  strongly 
infflsted  upon  by  Hesse,  and  in  papers  read  by  Dr.  Percy  Frankland  before  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  published  in  the  journal  of  that  Society.  They  relate  to  the  distribution  of 
the  microorganisms  of  the  air,  and  were  m^e  in  a  suitable  and  convenient  spot  on  the  roof 
of  the  Science  Schools  at  South  Kensington.  These  observations  support  those  of  Miquel 
in  showing  that  microbes  are  much  more  common  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  than  at 
others,  so  that,  while  adopting  Hesse's  method,  four  colonies  only  were  obtained  fix>m 
ten  litres  of  air  in  January,  there  were  no  less  than  105  colonies  in  August,  while  on 
certain  days,  as,  for  example,  on  June  8th,  1886,  which  was  a  shilling  day  at  the  Great 
Exhibition,  the  number  rose  to  554.  In  contrast  with  this  are  the  observations  of 
Fischer,  who  has  shown  that  in  eleven  out  of  twelve  experiments  made  at  sea,  at  a 
distance  of  120  miles,  the  air  was  absolutely  germ  free. 

Hesse  and  Frankland's  experiments  fhrther  demonstrated  that  living  germs  are 
remarkably  heavy,  and  when  the  air  is  at  rest  or  only  slowly  moving,  rapidly  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vesseL  This  was  well  shown  by  drawing  air  at  the  rate  of  a  litre  in 
two  or  three  minutes  through  a  glass  tube  three  feet  long  lined  with  a  layer  of  agar- 
agar,  when  it  was  found  that  bacterial  colonies  appeared  abundantly  a  few  inches 
from  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  more  rarely  at  a  foot  and  scarcely  at  all  in  the  more 
remote  parts,  and  it  was  noticeable  that  the  spores  of  moulds  were  much  lighter  than 
bacteria,  their  colonies  being  found  much  further  up  the  tube. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Section  to  the  immense  importance  of  these  facts 
in  the  prophylaxis  and  treatment  of  ophthalmic  disease  of  an  infectious  nature,  and  to 
the  duty  which  devolves  on  every  medical  man  to  impress  on  the  municipal  and  sani- 
tary authorities  the  necessity  of  abolishing  all  underground  dwellings  and  to  the  open- 
ing up  of  spaces  in  the  more  crowded  parts  of  great  cities,  and  the  provision  of  places 
of  recreation  for  the  people.  Having  practiced  for  nearly  forty  years  in  London,  and 
having  been  in  constant  charge  of  the  same  ophthalmic  hospital,  I  can  testify  to  the 
effects  of  the  general  improvement  in  the  sanitation  of  that  city.  It  is  true  that  we 
were  never  so  troubled  with  infections  ophthalmic  diseases,  such  as  trachoma,  diph- 
theritic ophthalmia  and  erysipelatous,  as  I  believe  some  of  Our  neighbors  on  the  conti- 
nent have  been,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  number  of  cases  now  presenting  themselves 
is  much  less  numerous  than  was  the  case  in  my  earlier  days.  The  improvement  in 
this  respect  runs  parallel  with  the  general  advance  in  civilization,  with  the  improved 
water  supply,  with  the  ojMningof  new  streets  through  bad  localities,  but,  above  all,  by 
the  closing  of  all  undeiground  cellars  as  places  of  residence. 

The  great  weight  and  speedy  sinking  to  rest  of  the  microbes  with  which  the  air  is 
charged  when  the  air  was  allowed  to  rest,  clearly  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Frankland's 
researches,  is  highly  suggestive,  and  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  utilized  in  our  efforts 
to  prevent  the  excursion  and  to  cure  the  effects  of  various  infectious  diseases.  Children 
suffering  from  (.rachoma  should  not  only  be  segregated  from  others,  but  should  be  sent 
to  the  seaside  or  into  the  country,  or,  at  least,  removed  from  basement  and  lower  stories 
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to  the  Tipper  rooms  of  houses,  and  should  be  kept  as  &r  as  possible  in  the  open  air.  I  need 
hardly  point  out  the  importance  of  these  and  similar  observations  upon  the  neoessity  ol 
cleanliness  in  all  operations  on  the  eye.  Instruments  should  not  only  be  sharp  but 
absolutely  clean,  and  forceps  should  especially  be  attended  to.  Sponges  shoold  almort 
be  disused;  their  place  can  be  taken  with  absorbent  wooL 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Abadie,  of  Paris. — ^The  question  raised  by  our  eminent  colleague,  Mr.  Power, 
is  so  important  that  I  wiU  ask  your  permission  to  touch  upon  it  still  further,  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  ophthalmic  surgeon.  Pathogenic  microbes  play  a  considerable  role 
in  our  operations,  and  demand,  in  consequence,  our  closest  attention.  The  inatra- 
ments,  our  hands,  all  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  patient  and  of  the  surgeon, 
should  be  the  objects  of  the  greatest  care  on  our  part  The  place  of  operation  is 
also  of  great  importance,  as  is  shown  by  the  var3ang  successes  of  those  who  operate 
in  private  hospitals,  and  of  those  who  operate  in  the  general  hospitals,  of  operations 
in  the  city  and  of  those  in  the  country ;  also,  the  adrantages  that  one  has  of  oper- 
ating in  a  room  specially  designed  for  the  purpose  and  far  removed  from  pathogenic 
surroundings.  And  here  allow  me  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  question  of  disinfection. 
We  should  have  aseptic  conditions  and  not  make  antisepsis  our  law,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  general  surgical  clinic  If  we  have  asepsis,  we  will  not  have  consecutive  sup- 
puration, but  reunion  by  first  intention.  And  then,  too,  antiseptics,  by  doing  the 
work  incompletely,  may  bring  on  a  violent  suppurative  inflammation  which  will  end 
in  loss  of  the  eye.  In  other  words,  and  to  condense  my  ideas  into  one  practical 
example,  I  never,  after  a  cataract  operation,  employ  means  for  removing  pathogenic 
germs.  And  if  you  leave  some  germs,  notwithstanding  your  antiseptic  sdutions, 
you  will,  in  all  probability,  have  an  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  thereby, 
undoubtedly,  compromise  the  result  of  the  operation.  This  shows  us,  then,  that  the 
fluids  we  use  at  an  operation  must  not  be  so  much  germ-killing  in  thlsir  nature,  as 
that  they  should  be  absolutely  free  from  pathogenic  germs.  Finally,  if  after  all  our 
care  suppuration  ensues,  we  must  employ  every  means  to  arrest  its  development 
by  using  the  most  powerful  germicides.  Among  these  latter  I  give  the  first  place  to 
the  galvano-cautery.  Of  course,  in  using  this  means  suppuration  is  generally 
arrested  and  the  cornea  saved,  but  the  pupil  is  hidden  by  the  scar  and  an  iridectomy 
later  on  is  necessary.  Sometimes,  after  a  strabismus  operation,  some  part  of  the 
operator's  armament  not  having  been  thoroughly  aseptic,  violent  suppuration  is  set 
up  which  can  become  exceedingly  dangerous.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  powder  the 
parts  well  with  iodoform,  and  if  the  suppuration  persists,  to  resort  to  the  galvano- 
cautery.  If,  in  spite  of  every  means  employed,  suppuration  persists,  then  the  ques- 
tion of  enucleation  comes  up.  If  you  consult  your  statistics,  you  will  find  that  even 
death  sometimes  supervenes  as  a  result  of  the  enucleation.  You  open  a  way  for  the 
pathogenic  germs  straight  into  the  orbital  tissue,  and  thence  into  the  brain.  It  is 
certainly  preferable  here  to  eviscerate  and  use  strong  antiseptics  during  the  operation. 

Dr.  Manolescu,  of  Bucharest,  thought  that  much  depended  upon  the  knowledge 
one  has  of  the  surroundings,  and  the  promptness  with  which  we  act 

Dr.  Heyl,  of  Philadelphia— I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  points  in  reference 
to  the  bacterial  infection  of  the  eye.  Two  errors  have  evidently  grown  out  of  the 
application  of  principles  developed  by  mycologists  : — 

1.  The  supposition  that,  because  a  certain  method  will  sterilize  a  flask  of  fluid, 
therefore,  it  wiQ  do  the  same  for  an  infected  tissue. 
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2.  That  one  single  aiiti-panisitic  will  answer  under  all  circumstances.  This  is  shown 
not  to  be  so  by  several  clinical  experiences : — 

(a)  The  purulent  ophthalmia  due  to  infection  with  the  gonocoocus  of  Neisser. 
There,  I  believe  the  palpebral  conjunctivae  to  be  the  culture  groimd  of  the  coccus, 
while  the  elevations  of  the  scleral  coi^'unctiva,  which  girdle  the  cornea  and  the  corneal 
ulcerations,  are  due  to  the  mechanical  accumulation  of  the  cocci 

(6)  The  diphtheritic  ooiyunctivitis,  which,  in  dinical  course,  may  be  allied  with  the 
purulent  ophthalmia,  and  the  culture  ground  be  looked  for  in  the  palpebral  con- 
junctivitis. 

(c)  A  form  of  epithelial  mycosis  described  by  Leber  in  connection  with  hemera- 
lopia.  Here  the  culture  ground  is  the  sclero-comeal  epithelium.  All  these  forms 
demand  a  particular  method  of  treatment     Heat  is  uaefal  in  all  of  them. 

(d)  Another  form  of  mycotic  infection  Is  that  of  the  hypopyon  keratitis.  Here, 
I  believe  the  starting-point  of  the  infection  is  an  abrasion  of  the  corneal  epithelium, 
the  culture  ground  being  the  corneal  lymph.  In  this  case  the  iodoform  is  the  proper 
antiseptic,  while  it  is  hurtful  at  least  in  the  purulent  ophthalmia. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Baldwin  regrets  very  much  that  Mr.  Power  did  not  present  the  sur- 
gical aspects  of  his  bacterial  pathology.  Bacterial  infection,  he  believes,  is  peculiar 
to  large  hospitals.  In  80  cataract  operations  he  has  had  five  failures — two  from  sup- 
purative keratitis  and  three  from  insidious  iritis  coming  on  thirteen  days  after  the 
operation. 

Dr.  Landolt,  of  Paris,  thought  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  avoid  crowded 
hospitals  in  operations.  Even  private  houses  may  have  in  them  pathogenic 
germs.  He  uses  a  corrosive  sublimate  solution  at  every  operation,  to  the  strength 
of  1  to  6000. 

Dr.  Dudley  S.  Reynolds,  of  Louisville,  said :— The  question  of  septic  poisoning 
of  wounds  has  been  studied  with  great  profit  When  a  person  comes  to  my  clinic 
requiring  any  sort  of  operation,  I  first  require  the  hands  and  face  of  the  patient  to 
be  thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and  water,  after  which  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  one  grain  to  the  pint  of  water,  is  used  for  sponging  the  part  to  be  oper- 
ated on.  If  it  be  a  case  of  cataract,  and  the  patient  has  inspissated  mucus  in  the 
lash,  or  any  discharge  whatever  from  the  coiyunctival  surface,  I  refuse  to  operate 
until  the  patient  is  fully  recovered  and  the  eye  absolutely  free  from  abnormal 
secretion.  If  the  patient  is  feeble,  nervous  and  dyspeptic,  I  will  not  operate  until 
the  state  of  the  general  system  is,  to  my  mind,  &vorable  for  the  support  of  the 
reparative  processes  necessary  after  an  operation.  Always  after  an  operation  I  wash 
the  eye  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate — 1  to  5000.  In  all  oper- 
ations I  wash  my  sponges  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  In  this  solution  I  also  wash  my  instruments.  Just  before  operating,  I 
dip  my  knives  and  scissors  into  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution,  and  wipe  them  on 
clean  lint.  Practicing  these  precautions,  aseptic  conditions  may  be  relied  upon ; 
provided,  however,  the  surgeon  does  not  permit  an  assistant  to  handle  the  instru- 
ments at  the  time  of  operating.  I  have  now  a  record  of  146  cataract  extractions 
without  a  case  of  suppuration.  In  fact,  I  have  not  seen  half  a  dozen  suppurating 
woimds  in  three  years.  I  should  not  incline  to  recognize  an  iritis  coming  on  thirteen 
days  afler  extraction  of  a  cataract  as  being,  in  any  sense,  due  to  local  infection. 

Dr.  P.  D.  Keyser,  of  Philadelphia,  uses  a  boric  acid  solution,  and  has  seen  great 
reduction  in  the  relative  frequency  of  suppuration  afler  operations. 
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Dr.  Galezowski,  of  Paris,  has  seen  suppuration  of  cornea  and  iris  after  a  cha- 
lazion operation.  He  sees  that  the  patient  is  perfectly  clean  and  his  surroundings 
aseptic. 

Dr.  EuGEXE  Smith,  of  Detroit,  operates  in  the  surgical  amphitheatre  in  the 
presence  of  his  class.  He  uses  a  borio  acid  solution,  and  never  has  any  fear  of 
suppuration. 


OPERATIVE  TREATMENT  OF  POSTERIOR  SYNECHIA. 

TRAITEMENT  OPJ^RATOIRB  DE  LA  SYN^CHIE  POST^RIEURE. 

OPERATIVE  BEHAUDLUNO  DEE  HINTEREN  SYNECHIEEN. 

BY  PEU)FESSOR  PETER  D.  KE7SER,  M.  D., 
PfatlidelpbU,  Pa. 

It  is  a  well-known  &ct  that  posterior  synechise,  especially  when  numerous  and 
firmly  bound  down,  are  of  serious  detriment  to  the  vitality  of  an  eye.  It  is  true  that 
cases  exist  of  isolated  adhesions  in  which  the  eyes  are  perfectly  finee  fh>m  any  irrita- 
tion or  serious  cx)nseqnences,  but  it  will  be  found  in  these  that  the  attachment  of  the 
iris  is  generally  only  a  small  point  at  the  mere  extreme  pupillary  edge,  and  fiom  the 
elasticity  of  the  texture  the  iris  is  not  drawn  much  upon  in  the  action  of  dilatation  and 
contraction  of  the  pupil.  But  when  the  adhesions  are  more  numerous  and  extensive, 
the  incessant  dragging  of  the  membrane  during  the  action  of  the  iris,  under  the  stimu- 
lant of  changes  of  light,  as  well  as  in  accommodation,  disturbs  the  circulation  and 
innervation,  causing  inflammation  to  occur  in  the  part ;  and  which  will  constaintly 
recur  as  long  as  the  adhesions  remain.  With  every  attack  of  recurrent  inflammation 
the  adhesions  are  liable  to  spread  and  increase  in  number,  thus  laying  the  foundation 
for  fVirther  and  more  serious  trouble,  until,  eventually,  the  whole  papillary  mai^n  is 
adherent  to  the  capsule,  and  thereby  cutting  ofl"  the  communication  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  chambers,  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  media 
of  the  eye.  If  these  adhesions  are  not  removed  when  a  cause  of  recurrent  inflam- 
mation, the  irritation  will  be  continued,  and  the  inflammatory  process  gradually 
extend  over  the  entire  uveal  tract  through  the  iris,  ciliary  body  and  choroid,  and  thus 
spread  over  the  entire  ball,  causing  its  total  loss,  with,  at  times,  danger  of  sympathetic 
afiection  and  loss  of  the  other  eye. 

When  it  is  found  that  these  adhesions  are  so  permanent  as  to  resist  the  action  of 
mydriatics  or  the  alternate  use  of  myotics  and  mydriatics,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use 
operative  procedure  to  free  the  eye  from  these  dangerous  influences.  The  removal  of  a 
piece  of  the  iris,  as  in  iridectomy,  is  not  always  desirable,  especially  in  cases  where  the 
adhesions  are  isolated,  solitary  or  numerous,  and  even  extensive  but  partial,  and  the 
centre  of  the  capsule  transparent.  For  such  cases  substitutes  of  various  methods  have 
been  proposed,  and  seemed  to  present  a  history  of  brilliant  results  for  awhile,  but, 
gradually,  all  of  the  methods  presented  have  gone  into  disuse,  not  from  any  defect  in 
the  methods,  but  from  the  defect  in  the  instruments  recommended,  endangering  the 
capsule  as  well  as  iris  in  the  delicate  manipulations  during  the  operarion.  Btreatfield 
presented  his  hook  spatula,  then  Weber,  with  his  hook,  won  some  success.  Then,  to 
remove  the  danger  of  rupture  of  the  capsule,  Passavant  recommends  tearing  the  adhe- 
sions loose  by  grasping  them  with  a  pair  of  iris  forceps,  made  without  teeth  at  Uie  end, 
80  as  not  to  injure  or  wound  the  ills. 
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After  an  experience  of  many  years  with  the  abpve  methods,  I  have  found  that  that 
of  Streatfield  is  the  bestt  and  most  successful  with  a  careful  and  reliahle  operator,  hut 
the  danger  lying  in  the  instrument  of  Streatfield  is  that,  it  being  so  thin,  the  point  of 
the  hook  on  the  side  is  liable  to  become  bent  or  spring  out  of  its  level  plain,  and  thus 
be  a  cause  of  either  rupturing  the  capsule  or  catching  the  iris.  This  occurred  to  me 
after  some  previously  successful  operations.  The  point  got  out  of  position  very  slightly, 
not  so  as  to  be  perceived,  but  enough  to  be  fatal  to  the  operation.  Weber's  hook  is  too 
large,  making  it  difficult  to  get  behind  the  adhesions,  and  with  neither  of  these  instru- 
ments can  you  manipulate  from  the  nasal  side.  Passavant's  operation  is  excellent  for 
one  or  two  small  adhesions,  but  not  for  more  extensive  ones  or  a  series  of  them.  It  is 
too  troublesome  and  difficult  to  get  patients  to  undei^go  several  opei^tions,  which  will 
be  necessary  if  the  attachments  are  numerous.  There  is  also  danger  of  iritis  from  the 
pressure  on  the  iris  by  the  forceps.  All  three  of  these  methods  and  instruments  require 
too  lai^ge  an  opening  in  the  cornea,  so  that  the  aqueous  is  lost,  making  the  operation 
more  difficult — the  desideratum  being  to  keep  the  aqueous  in  and  the  anterior  cham- 
ber full,  so  that  the  iris  can  readily  retract  under  the  action  of  the  mydriatic  after  the 
adhesions  are  torn  loose. 

To  remove  these  difficulties  and  dangers,  I  had,  some  years  ago,  an  instrument 
made  which  answers  every  purpose,  and  with  which  I  have  had  most  brilliant  success. 
It  is  so  shaped  and  curved  as  to  permit  its  entrance  in  any  part  of  the  cornea  without 
any  hindrance  from  the  prominence  of  the  brow,  nose  or  cheek  bone.  It  is  also  so 
perfectly  smooth,  and  without  any  sharp  points,  that  it  will  pass  over  the  capsule  and 
under  the  iris  without  the  least  danger  of  iiyury  to  either. 


The  method  of  operation  is  that  recommended  by  Streatfield.  Atropia  instilled  in 
the  eye  to  dilate  the  pupil  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  put  the  adhesion  on  the  stretch, 
then  cocaine  is  instilled  to  benumb  the  eye  (local  anaesthesia).  A  very  narrow  flat 
knife  or  cutting  needle  is  used  to  make  a  small  opening  in  the  cornea,  which  must  be 
drawn  out  without  losing  any  or  very  little  aqueous ;  then  introduce  the  instrument 
for  corelysiB,  passing  it  gently  and  delicately  between  the  iris  and  capsule  above  the 
point  of  adhesion,  after  which  draw  it  down  with  a  slight  lifting  motion.  In  this  way 
one  or  more,  or  a  broad  attachment,  can  be  loosened  in  one  operation.  I  have  in  this 
manner,  and  with  this  instrument,  detached  adhesions  covering  nearly  one-half  of  the 
pupillary  margin.  Remove  the  instrument  from  the  eye  with  the  loss  of  as  little 
aqueous  as  possible,  then  instill  atropia  solution,  gr.  iv  :  ^j,  every  ten  minutes  for  one 
hour,  then  twice  or  thrice  daily.  A  simple  bandage  (Liebreich's)  or  shade  is  sufficient 
over  the  eye. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Galezowski,  of  Paris. — ^The  subject  that  our  eminent  colleague  has  just 
treated  is  bo  important  that  I  would  like  to  speak  a  few  words  in  connection  with  an 
operation  fraught,  as  it  is  undoubtedly,  with  a  certain  amount  of  danger  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty.  You  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  stop  an  acute  iritis,  how, 
notwithstanding  antiphlogistic,  anti-syphilitic  treatment,  together  with  mydriatics,  the 
disease  persists ;  and  a3  regards  Iridectomy  during  the  acute  stage,  I  haye  seen  my 
old  master,  Desmarres,  practice  it,  and,  indeed,  I  have  done  the  same  myself,  but 
I  must  confess  that  I  was  often  disappointed  and  it  ended  in  occlusion  of  the  pupil, 
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and  of  ooorse  the  sight  was  compipmised.  For  the  past  few  years  I  have  adopted 
the  following  treatment:  when  I  find  that  the  disease  obstinately  resists  all  medica- 
tion I  puncture  the  anterior  chamber.  By  this  means  I  usually  put  a  stop  to  the 
inflammatory  process,  and  frequently,  with  the  aid  of  mtemal  remedies,  bring  about  a 
cure.  Later  on,  after  all  inflammatoiy  phenomena  have  subsided,  and  I  convince 
myself  that  the  anterior  synechisd  are  not  too  numerous,  I  make  an  iridectomy, 
which  under  these  circumstances  gives  excellent  results. 


ON  THE  MOST  SIMPLIFIED  METHODS  OF  CATARACT 
'      OPERATIONS. 

DES  MfeTHODES  LES  PLUS  SIMPLES   POUR   L'OP^RATION  -DE  LA  OATARACTE. 

i>BER  DIE  MOGLICHST  VEREINFACHTEN  METHODEN  DER  STAAROPERAJIONEN. 

BY  DR.   MOOREN, 
DOsseldorf.   . 

# 
Since  the  beginning  of  my  ophthalmological^diyity,  in  the  year  1855,  the  methods 
of  cataract  operations  have  heen  subjected  to  many  modifications.  Regarding  the 
amount  of  labor  imposed  upon  the  International  Ck)ngre8S,  it  cannot  be  my  intention 
to  enter  into  a  history  or  criticism  of  the  caltivated  methods,  because  I  woold  have  to 
repeat  things  generally  known.  I  confine  myself  to  giving  a  r6sum6,  as  short  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  methods  exercised  in  my  own  practice.  I  cannot  boast  of  having  invented 
any  new  instrument ;  only  I  dare  say  that  my  instrumental  apparatus  is  as  simple  as 
can  be  imagined,  founded  upon  5119  cataract  ojMrations  executed  by  my  hand ;  between 
them  2800  sclerotical  extractions  after  Graefe^s  method.  It  is  very  well  known  to  yoa 
that  the  combination  of  the  extraction  with  the  iridectomy,  so  essential  in  this  and 
other  methods,  was  based  principally  on  the  idea  of  avoiding  an  iritis,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  consecutive  destruction  of  the  cornea.  The  progress  of  the  antisepsis  has  alsoi, 
in  this  regard,  produced  a  great  revolution,  .because  the  main  point  of  success  has  ceased, 
in  so  eminent  a  manner,  to  be  found  in  the  technical  execution  of  the  operation ;  and, 
therefore,  the  greatest  stress  is  now  laid,  with  justice,  upon  the  removing  of  all  kinds 
of  infectious  fiactore,  whether  they  result  from  the  secretion  of  the  coiyxmctiva  and  the 
lachrymal  ducts,  or  have  been  brought  by  external  influences  of  every  kind,  for  instance, 
by  instruments,  want  of  cleanliness,  etc.  The  notions  of  cleanliness  and  disinfection 
must  here  be  r^arded  as  identical.  Oenerally,  it  may  be  immaterial  what  remedy  is 
to  be  used  to  ensure  the  disinfection ;  only,  according  to  my  experience,  the  use  of 
carbolic  acid  should  be  avoided,  because  to  its  application  there  is  always  inherent  an 
influence  more  or  less  irritant  for  the  eye:  When  a  cataract  operation  has  to  take  place, 
the  patient  must  have  washed  his  fiice  carefully  with  strong  soap  water,  and  after  tins 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  cocaine  are  to  ba  put  in  the  eye,  to  obtain  insensibility. 
Immediately  before  operating,  the  everted  conjunctiva  of  both  eyelids  is  washed  oat 
careftilly  vrith  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  boradc  acid.  Aftier  this,  the  equally  dwinfected 
stop  speculum,  to  keep  apart  the  lids,  is  introduced.  We  may  dispense  with  this  instni- 
ment,  if  a  clever  assistant  fulfills  this  requisite.  Four  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to 
operate,  in  this  manner,  at  Berlin,  in  Professor  Hirschbeig's  clinic,  when  that  eminoit 
oculist  assisted  me.  I  learned  ftom  my  friend  that  the  best  disinfection  for  instnunents 
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would  be  to  place  them  in  a  basin  filled  with  alcohol.  Aside  from  the  stop  specnlnm, 
my  only  instruments  are  Graefe's  knife,  known  by  its  linear  shape,  and  a  simple  pair 
of  forceps  to  fix  the.  eyeball.  The  instruments  are  taken  directly  out  of  the  vessel  filled 
with  alcohoL  After  having  executed  the  flap  extraction  in  former  years  exclusively, 
with  upper  section  of  the  cornea,  I  now  prefer,  for  the  last  three  years,  to  locate  the  cut 
downward.  As  soon  as  the  corneal  section  is  finished,  the  same  knife  will  be  intro- 
dnced  again,  backward,  in  the  anterior  chamber,  to  open  the  capsule  with  its  point 
through  the  intact  pu^il.  Hereafter  the  assistant  turns  slightly  the  stop  speculum,  and 
fiEivors,  in  this  manner,  the  exit  of  the  lens,  a  procedure  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
augmented  when  the  operator  exercises  an  easy  pressure,  with  the  forceps,  upon  the 
sclera  at  the  same  time.  A  fixation  of '\he  eyeball  with  the  forceps  must  always  be 
abandoned  when  the  patient  b^ins  to  be  restless,  in  order  to  avoid  an  escape  of  the 
vitreous  body.  For  this  purpose,  the  instrument  must  be  without  any  lock.  Generaily, 
the  operation  is  finished  in  one  niinute.  The  cortical  masses  escape  under  the  repeated 
light  rubbing  of  the  lids  over  the  cojmca,  after  the  removing  of  the  Btop  speculum. 
Then  the  eye  and  lids  are  washed  again  with  disinfected  cotton,  saturated  with  the 
same  solution  of  boradc  acid.  Immediately  afterward,  the  closed  eyes  are  sprinkled 
with  iodoform  powder.  Upon  this,  the  imposed  cotton  layer  is  preser\'ed  in  its  position 
by  a  simple  adhesive  plaster,  reaching  from  one  temple  to  the  other.  I  cannot  empha- 
size enough  this  method  of  bandaging,  because  it  prevents  the  patient  from  pressing 
the  cornea  wound  if,  by  chance,  he  moves  the  back  of  his  head  on  the  cushion.  After 
two  days  the  eye  is  cleaned  and  the  first  bandage  renewed.  It  is  not  advisable  to  con- 
tinue the  application  of  the  sticking-plaster  lohger  than  four  days,  because  there  are 
patients  whose  skin  is  so  sensitive  that  erythema,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  eiysipelas, 
might  take  place. 

The  mentioned  method  of  operation  can  be  applied  where  the  form  of  cataract 
requires  its  extraction.  If  the  patient  presents  a  high  degree  of  atheromatous  degenera- 
tion, it  will  be  better  to  perform  an  iridectomy  three  weeks  before  the  extraction, 
because  I  have  observed  seven  cases  in  which  consecutive  glaucoma  forced  me,  some  . 
weeks  after  the  regular  extraction,  to  perform  the  iridectomy,  by  which  I  had  to  give 
up  the  round  pupil  which  I  had  obtained  by  the  former  cataract  operation.  If  I  exclude 
in  these  cases  the  hardness  of  the  temporal  arteries,  there  were  not  any  symptoms 
which  would  have  predicted  the  sudden  development  of  such  an  occurrence.  I  only 
had  the  satisfaction  that  the  alleged  cases  escaped,  with  one  exception,  from  the  final 
destruction  of  sight. 

When  I  have  to  do  with  a  one-eyed  cataract  patient  I  perform  always  the  combined 
operation,  except  when  the  fonn  of  cataract  gives  me  a  priori  every  guarantee  of  a  good 
results  I  have  practiced  this  method  in  many  hundred  cases,  for  many  years,  and  have 
gained  the  conviction  that  there  is  none  that  can  be  compared  with  it,  regarding  the 
certitude  of  success.  The  number  of  losses  in  these  cases,  which  often  enough  offered 
most  un&vorable  chances,  was  so  small  that  it  averaged  between  6  per  cent,  and  6^  per 
cent,  at  a  time  when  the  disinfection  was  not  yet  known. 

It  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  cataracta  accreta  requires  everywhere  the  com- 
bined operation,  although  after  the  varying  circumstances  the  iridectomy  may  be 
executed  in  the  moment  of  the  extraction  or  some  weeks  before.  In  these  cases 
there  exist  very  often  deposits  on  the  ilhterior  capsule  wall,  forbidding  to  open  the  cap- 
sule with  the  point  of  the  knife,  because  the  remaining  roots  of  capsule  would  always 
be  followed  by  the  development  of  a  compact  cataracta  secundaria.  It  vrill  be  the  best 
to  take  away  the  deposits  of  the  anterior  capsule  wall  with  a  fine  pincette,  and  ofben  it 
happens,  that  under  these  circumstances  the  cataract  follows  with  the  capsule  at  the 
same  time  to  the  tractions  of  the  pincette. 

As  often  as  the  series  of  cases  mentioned  requires  the  combined  operation,  I  perform 
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the  iridectomy  in  the  upper  part  of  the  iris,  and  can  aflerwaid  lay  the  linear  cat  for 
the  extraction  in  the  intact  texture  of  the  lower  x>art  of  the  cornea  without  expoeiiig 
the  patient  to  the  influence  of  a  dazzling  light. 

I  must  now  claim,  gentlemen,  your  attention  to  another  form  of  cataract  that 
requires  a  different  form  of  operating.  I  mean  the  corneal  extraction,  so-called  in 
contrast  to  the  sderotical  one,  which  finds  its  application  in  soft  cataracts.  The  tech- 
nical difference  in  the  two  methods  consists  mostly  in  the  choice  of  the  knife,  and  in  the 
manner  of  opening  the  capsule.  Also,  here  the  same  instrument  will  he  snffident  for 
hoth  indications.  The  manner  after  which  I  perform  the  operation  I  have  not  changed  in 
thirty  yeare.  Under  strict  observation  of  the  same  precaution  in  disinfecting  the  field 
of  operations  and  the  required  instruments,  I  fix  the  eye  on  the  lower  margin  of  the 
cornea  with  the  pincette  and  introduce  the  triangular  lanceolate  knife  from  the  upper 
comeo-scleral  limit  in  the^nterior  chamber,  opening  with  its  point  the  capsule  as  soon 
as  the  instrument  has  paned  over  the  pupillar  ring.  When  I  then  make  with  the 
handle  of  the  instrument  a  slight  movement  backward,  the  larger  part  of  the  knife 
rests  upon  the  external  edge  of  the  wound  as  upon  an  hypomochlion,  and  causes  the 
softened  lens  to  glide  over  the  blade  of  the  instrument.  It  isaveryextraordinay 
exception  that  during  this  manipulation  a  part  of  the  iris  protrudes,  because  it  is 
returned  by  the  back  of  the  instrument.  When,  in  spite  of  this,  such  an  event  takes 
place,  the  protruded  part  of  the  iris  must  be  cut  off,  because  the  slightest  contusion  of 
this  membrane  can  give  origin  to  the  development  of  a  state  of  protracted  irritation  or 
inflammation.  This  method  of  operation  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  I  per 
formed  it,  up  to  the  end  of  July,  in  657  cases,  in  the  first  years  of  my  activity,  in  com- 
bination with  iridectomy,  but  now  in  no  other  way  than  I  described.  If  it  would  he 
possible  to  eliminate  the  traumatic  cases,  there  would  exist  scarcely  any  loss.  I  shall 
never  change  it  in  favor  of  another  now  known  method.  This  procedure  is  everywhere 
practicable  where  the  lens  is  of  soft  consistency.  It  may  hapjMn  that  the  cataract, 
although  soft,  presents  a  considerable  coherence*  or  involves  at  the  limit  of  a  more 
advanced  age  a  nucleus,  a  circumstance  which  prevents  the  lens  from  escaping  tiiroa^ 
the  corneal  wound.  In  this  case  it  would  be  advisable  to  enlarge  the  wound  by  draw- 
ing the  lanceolate  knife  from  one  side  to  the  other;  it  is  certain  that  now  the  lens  glides 
with  greater  ease  through  the  enlarged  opening.  In  a  few  cases  this  manoeuvre  was  not 
followed  by  the  expected  result,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  give  the  wound  a  larger  extoi- 
sion  by  introducing  Graefe's  linear  knife  between  the  cornea  and  iris.  The  necessity  of 
this  exceptional  procedure  happens  only  when  a  trauma  has  caused  an  iritis,  t^ 
always  affords  to  the  lenticular  masses  an  uncommonly  great  coherence.  In  such  a 
case  the  simultaneous  execution  of  an  iridectomy  is  advisable,  and  it  becomes  ahsolntely 
necessary  when  a  foreign  body,  for  instance  a  fhigment  of  iron,  is  imbedded  in  the  lens, 
because  we  risk,  without  iridectomy,  that  the  foreign  body  is  brushed  away  by  the  iris 
in  the  very  moment  of  extraction,  and  remaining  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  becomes 
the  cause  of  a  highly  dangerous  inflammation,  that  not  seldom  gives  origin  to  sympa- 
thetic affections. 

From  the  other  mde  we  meet  with  cataracts,  which,  although  more  or  less  soft, 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  state  of  entire  maturity.  They  can  be  matured  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time  by  practicing,  with  Graefe's  linear  knife,  a  split  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  lens  vrithout  entering  in  the  deeper  partsl  In  this  way  the  cataract  ripens  in  a 
few  days  and  can  be  removed  by  ccHmeal  extraction  without  any  danger.  The  disdsfflon 
with  the  needle,  in  the  old  meaning  of  the  word,  is  abandoned  by  me  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  because  it  is  a  procedure  uncertain  in  its  results,  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances insidious  in  its  consequences.  This  method  has  never  deserved  the  enthusi- 
astic admiration  with  which  it  was  extolled  by  the  followers  of  the  old  schooL 

Graefe's  Ummi  knife  is  in  its  use  not  restricted  for  ripoiing  i9Qft  cataracts;  it  is  aa 
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equally  valuable  instroment  in  every  other  form  of  cataract,  to  bring  them  to  maturity, 
when  three  weeks  before  an  iridectomy  was  performed.  These  hard  forms  of  cataract 
are  mostly  reserved  to  the  sclerotical  extraction.  As  I  already  observed  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Copenhagen,  I  performed  this  system  of  operations  at  any  age. 
The  operation  was  performed  in  two  cases  at  the  age  of  seventy -six  and  seventy-eight 
years  with  the  same  perfect  success  as  in  younger  years.  When  in  a  given  case  the 
patient  presents  a  decidedly  pronounced  atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  arteries,  the 
operation  must  be  carefully  avoided,  because  we  risk  the  outbreak  of  glaucoma  acutum. 
I  had  to  make  this  experience  by  the  loss  of  one  eye  of  an  old  lady.  Only  'I  had 
the  consolation  that  the  first  eye  was  perfectly  cured  by  the  mentioned  method,  when 
on  the  second  the  glaucomatous  inflammation  broke  out  in  consequence  of  a  severe  cold, 
in  a  moment  when  the  patient  was  more  than  eight  hundred  miles  away  from  me. 
Another  operator  of  great  reputation  in  Germany  had  the  misfortune  to  see  his  patient 
lose  both  eyes  because  the  atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  arteries  had  not  entered 
into  his  calculations.  Although  I  had  cultivated  the  method  of  artificial  maturatiop 
with  such  exceedingly  brilliant  results  during  more  than  twenty  years,  I  have  adopted 
for  the  last  three  years  Fdrster's  method.  It  does  not  require  such  a  minute  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and  is  preferable  for  the  patient,  because  he  has  not  to  sacri- 
fice 80  much  time.  The  puncture  of  the  anterior  chamber  can  be  carried  out  with  any 
pointed  instrument  we  may  have  at  hand.  It  will  then  be  sufficient  to  rub  the  cornea 
for  a  certain  time  ov«r  the  closed  eyelids  to  obtain  the  desired  result.  The  Introduction 
of  special  instruments,  so  highly  praised  by  some  oculists,  is  abandoned  by  me  com- 
pletely, because  I  had  the  misfortune  to  make  with  it  some  very  disagreeable  experi- 
ences. A  patient,  in  whose  eyes  I  performed  the  maturation  by  introducing  a  curved 
spoon  in  the  anterior  chamber,  presented,  a  short  time  afterwards,  an  insidious  chorio- 
iritis  with  hypopyon.  The  affection  could  only  be  checked  by  a  long-continued  treat- 
ment and  the  consecutive  execution  of  an  iridectomy.  Finally,  I  had  to  be  satisfied 
to  obtain  moderate  sight  in  one  eye;  the  x>atient  refused  to  be  operated  upon  in  the  other 
one.  In  a  second  case  the  first  eye  was  perfectly  cured,  the  second  became  phthisic. 
A  third  patient  escaped  with  a  partial  leucoma.  Every  one  will  conceive  that  I  aban- 
doned a  method  which  had  brought  me  greater  losses  than  all  the  artificial  maturations 
in  former  years.  To-day  I  am  completely  convinced  that  these  insidious  coincidents 
must  be  attributed  to  instruments  not  treated  sufficiently  with  antiseptic  solutions. 
Since  I  changed  the  method,  I  have  not  seen  any  case  that  took  an  unhappy  turn. 
Easy  as  may  be  the  artificial  maturation  under  normal  circumstances,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  cataracts  complicated  ^-ith  chorio-iritis  require  the  greatest  precaution.  In 
two  cases  which  were  aggravated  with  chorio-iritis  and  presented  cataracts  of  hard 
forms  with  fine  radial  stripes,  the  puncture  of  the  anterior  chamber  had  to  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times  before  I  could  observe  any  progress  in  the  development  of  cataract. 
One  of  these  cases  required  a  year  before  the  maturity  was  perfect,  and  in  the  second 
I  was  obliged  to  extract  the  semi-transparent  lens  fifteen  months  afterward;  the  cataract 
had  remained  stationary.  The  results  were  in  both  cases  perfect.  In  a  third  case  I 
could  neither  obtain  a  result  by  a  twice-rei)eated  puncture,  nor  by  splitting  the  ante- 
rior capsule,  that  was  rei)eated  three  times  without  any  success.  The  following  morn- 
ing the  capsule  wound  was  already  so  densely  agglutinated  that  further  operation 
appeared  to  me  to  be  dangerous.  I  will  add  that  these  three  cases  had  been  subjected, 
many  years  ago,  to  the  iridectomy,  and  were  all  distinguished  by  the  malignant  form  of 
the  complication. 

The  different  cataract  operations  that  I  performed  during  so  many  years  were  executed 
without  ever  administering  chloroform.  The  use  of  an  anaesthetic  is  to-day  still  less 
necessary,  because  the  instillation  of  some  drops  of  a  cocaine  solution  insures  to  the 
patient  the  desired  insensibility.    The  aft«r  treatment  of  cataract  patients  consists  only 
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in  the  careM  obeervatlon  of  physical  and  intellectual  rest.  It  is  always  an  exception 
when  the  application  of  ice  compresses  has  to  take  place  daring  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours. 

This  exposition  regarding  the  technical  execution  of  cataract  operations  would  be 
insufficient  if  I  would  forget  the  iridotomy)  an  operation  that  was  revived  by  Dr. 
deWecker,  and  can  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  complement  to  eveiy  kind  of  cataract  opera- 
tion. When  in  the  course  of  acute  or  latent  iritis  an  extensive  agglutination  between  the 
iris  and  the  residues  of  the  cataract  masses  has  taken  place  or  led  to  an  occlusion  of  the 
pupil,  there  is  not  any  method  of  operation  that,  under  apparently  desperate  oonditionB, 
can  create  such  brilliant  results  for  the  restoration  of  sight  as  the  iridotomy.  I  per- 
formed the  operation  424  times  in  cases  that  came  partially  from  my  own,  partially 
from  the  practice  of  other  oculists.  I  never  performed  the  operation  after  the  oom- 
plicated  prescriptions  and  with  the  complicated  apparatus  invented  by  Dr.  de  Wecker, 
but  from  the  first  to  the  last  case  in  such  a  way  that  the  point  of  Graefe^s  extraction 
knife  was  introduced  through  the  cornea  and  the  anterior  chamber  directly  into  the  iiii^ 
enlarging  by  saw-like  tracfions  the  formed  aperture  to  such  an  extent  as  corresponded 
to  the  wants  of  a  given  case.  The  split  in  the  iris,  linear  in  the  first  moment,  takes  in 
a  short  time  a  round  or  elliptic  shape,  so  that  the  new  created  pupillary  aperture  reson- 
bles  a  natural  one.  It  may  happen  that  the  operation  must  be  repeated  two 
or  three  times  in  longer  intervals  in  eyes  that  are  already  approaching  the 
limits  of  a  beginning  phthisis,  before  the  desired  result  can  be  obtained.  If  with  a 
natural  consistency  of  the  eyeball  and  a  perfect  technical  result,  the  new  pupil  begins 
slowly  to  close,  then  the  suspicion  will  not  be  unfounded  that  the  cause  is  to  be  searched 
in  the  presence  of  latent  syphilis.  It  is  evident  that  an  anti-syphilitic  treatinent  has  to 
take  place  before  the  operation  can  be  repeated.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  introduc- 
tion of  iridotomy  by  de  Wecker  an  operative  advance  of  the  first  rank,  because  the 
operation  can  bring  help  where  formerly  we  would  have  said  :  laaciat^  ogni  speranza. 

If  yon  wish  it  so,  gentlemen,  my  method  of  iridotomy  is  nothing  else  than  a  sort  of 
linear  discission,  capable  alike  to  ripen  a  cataract,  to  operate  on  a  cataracta  membra- 
nacea,  and  not  less  useM  in  many  forms  of  cataracta  secundaria. 

My  exposition,  which  I  have  given  you,  does  not  pretend  to  be  complete;  it  simply 
will  explain  in  short  outlines  that  we  can  reach  the  greatest  results  vrith  the  most  simple 
instruments. 


PE  L'EXTRACnON  DE  LA  CATARACTB  SANS  IRroECTOMIE,  ET 
DU  MO  YEN  DE  PRlSVENIR  LES  COMPLICATIONS. 

THE  EXTRACTION  OF  CATARACT  WITHOUT  IRIDECTOMY,  AND  THE  MEANS  OP 
PREVENTING  COMPLICATIONS. 

tBER  DIE  STAAREXTRACnON  OHNE  IRIDECTOMIE,  UND  \JBER  DAS  MITTEL  ZUR  TER- 
HiJTUNG  DER  COMPLICATIONEN. 

PAR  L£  DR.   OALEZOWSKI. 

Permettez-moi  de  vons  parler  de  la  n^ceasit^  qu'il  yak  revenir  k  Pextraction  de  1ft 
cataracte  k  grand  lambeau  sans  iridectomie,  par  consequent  k  I'andenne  m^thode  fitm- 
9aise  k  grand  lambeau,  et  de  supprimer,  au  moins  dans  la  grande  m^orit6  des  cas  1ft 
m^thode  combin6e  de  Graefe. 

Le  srget  que  je  vais  traitor  devant  vous,  est  des  plus  int^ressants,  vous  Pavez  mis  voos 
mime  dans  le  programme  du  Ck>ngr^     II  s'agit  de  savoir  quel  est  le  pioo6d6  d*op6nk 
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tion  de  la  cataracte  qni  doit  dtre  adopts  oomme  le  pins  ayantagenx,  et  si  les  complica- 
tions qni  86  prodnisent  k  la  snite  de  Top^ration  sont  faciles  k  gn^rir. 

Je  vons  parlerai,  si  vons  le  pennettez,  de  mon  proc6d6,  qni  n'est  qn'une  modifica- 
tion de  la  m^thode  de  David. 

C'est  en  1882  qne  j'ai  &it  ma  premiere  commnnication  k  ee  siget  k  la  80ci6t6  de 
chimrgie  de  Paris,  k  P^poqne  oii  tont  le  monde  restait  fiddle  k  Ping^niense  m^thode  de 
de  Graefe.  A  ce  moment  je  ne  fiusais  Pextraction  k  lambean  qne  dans  des  cas  Isolds, 
je  diiai  presqne  exceptionnels. 

Anjonid'bni,  cinq  ann^es  df experience  ont  ratifi6  mes  premiers  essais,  et  je  pnis 
Tons  dire,  Messienis,  qne  ce  proc6d6  pent  et  doit  occnper  la  premiere,  la  principale  place 
dans  Population  de  la  cataracte. 

La  m6tliode  d'extraction  avec  iridectomie  commence  k  perdre  de  pins  en  pins  de 
terrain ;  en  Europe  comme  en  Am^rique  on  commence  k  se  persnader  on'il  est  pins 
natnrel  et  pins  avantagenx  sons  tons  les  rapports  de  ne  point  toncher  k  Piris  dans  cette 
operation. 

Dans  le  dernier  num^ro  de  Jnin,  1886,  The  American  Jovmal  of  Ophthalmology y  le 
docteur  Cnlbertson  pnbliait  nn  article  snr  les  r^sultats  satisfiusants  de  Pextraction  de 
la  cataracte  &ite  d'apr^  mon  pTOc6d6.  Ce  travail  porte  ponr  titre :  Four  Cases  of  Qale- 
zawskVa  Method  of  Cataract  Extraction;  the  Last  SlighUy  Modified,  p.  149. 

En  France,  Messienrs  Parcas  et  Abadie  ont  adopts  Pextraction  sans  iridectomie  ponr 
nn  certain  nombre  de  cas  de  cataracte,  et  avec  des  modifications  diff<&rente8.  Mais  il 
&nt  avoner  qne  la  grande  miyorit^  des  chimrgiens  n'ose  pas  abandonner  la  m^thode 
combin6e  de  Graefe,  et  craint  de  pratiquer  I'extraction  k  grand  lambean.  II  existe 
partont  nne  oertaine  h^tation  et  nne  sorte  de  cralnte  dans  la  generalisation  de  cette 
methode. 

C'est  ponr  dissiper  cette  crainte  qne  je  viens  vons  apporter  des  nonveanx  arguments, 
qni  vons  pronveront  d'nne  mani^re  saisissante,  qne  les  inconvenients  qu'elle  pr^sente, 
sont  presqne  nnls  en  fiioe  des  avantages  qn'elle  procure. 

Je  n'ai  pas  besoin  de  vons  decrire  ce  procMe,  je  vons  dirai  senlement,  que  c'est  k 
Paide  du  couteau  de  Graefe,  qn'il  font  tailler  nn  grand  lambean  cornien,  mais  en 
modifiant  sa  forme  et  un  pen  sa  position.  Ce  n'est  pas,  en  efiet,  nn  grand  lambean 
spherique,  k  la  p^riph^rie  de  la  cornie  qn'il  faut  placer,  comme  foisaient  nos  pr^deces- 
seuTB.  Mais  il  &ut  donner  k  la  plaie  nne  fi)rme  ellipsofde,  tenant  juste  milieu,  entre 
oeluide  de  Graefe  et  de  David ;  il  ne  fiiut  pas  la  plaie  descendre  jnsqu'au  diam^tre  trans- 
versal de  la  com6e,  nl  qu*elle  aille  non  plus  s'avancer  trop  prte  du  bord  scierotical. 
Cest  en  rapprochant  la  ponction  et  la  contreponction  de  la  scierotiqne  mais  n'engageant 
jamais  le  couteau  dans  cette  demi^re  membrane,  on  arrivera  k  tailler  le  lambean  elli- 
psolde  que  je  recommande,  et  qui  est  le  point  capital  dn  succ^.  L'iris  dans  ces  cas 
n'emp^hera  pas  la  sortie  du  cristallin,  anssi  voinmineux  qn'il  soit,  et  on  ne  sera  pas 
oblige  de  Pexercer. 

Mais  on  m'objecte  k  cela,  que  sans  iridectomie  on  s'expose  k  avoir  de  nombrenses 
complications  etM|ue  le  resultat  definitif  de  i'operation  n'est  pas  anssi  complet  que  celui 
qu'on  obtient  par  la  methode  allemande,  en  faisant  nne  entaille  dans  Piris.  On 
s'expose,  notamment  dit-on,  k  avoir  la  hemie  trte  frequente  de  Piris  avec  stapbylomie 
consecutive,  Piritis  et  la  cataracte  secondaire,  c'est  k  cet  objet  qne  je  veux  repondre 
aiyourd'bui,  en  vous  montrant,  mes  cbers  confreres,  comment  on  pent  eviter  ces  acci- 
dents et  comment  y  porter  remade  lorsqu'ils  se  prodnisent. 

Permettez-moi  maintenant  de  vous  signaler  quelques  points  que  je  consid^re  essen- 
tiels  dans  mon  procede  operatoire  sans  iridectomie.  Le  danger  de  Pancienne  methode  de 
David  etait  la  forme  de  la  plaie,  grand  lambean  circulaire,  longeant  la  scierotique,  qui 
rendait  la  cicatrisation  difficile  et  provoquait  la  suppuration  et  la  hemie.  Dans  mon 
procede  qne  je  vons  recommande,  cette  fbrme  est  semi-elliptiqne,  et  son  etendne  ses 
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aproportionnelle  an  Tolume  da  cristallin.  Mais  ce  qui  importe  snrtoat,  c'est  que  la  pooc- 
tion  et  la  contre-ponction  doivent  §tre  plac^es,  non  pas  dans  la  oom6e  transpar^nte 
oomme  le  fiusait  David,  mais  dans  le  bord  de  scl^rooomien  opaqne  de  la  oom^e,  oomme 
cela  86  faisait  de  Graefe. 

Un  autre  point  important  dans  mon  proc6d6,  c'est  de  placer  le  sommet  de  lambeaa 
k  denx  millimetres  et  qaelqnefois  m§me  deux  et  demi  millimetres.  Fwr  oe  moyen 
j/6vite  la  hernie  de  Tiris. 

Le  troisi^me  point  de  mon  proc6d6  que  je  oonsidere  auasi  tr^s  important,  est  la  dis- 
cission de  la  capsule,  imm^diatement  apr^s  la  ponction  o^mienne,  avant  de  Mre  la  pooc- 
tion,  et  elle  est  pratiqu^  avec  la  pointe  m§me  du  oouteau  de  Oraefe.  La  diadssioa  de 
la  capsule  avec  le  couteau  h  cataracte  avant  la  contre-ponction  est  selon  moi  une  des  con- 
ditions importantes  du  succ^s  de  reparation;  depuis  plus  de  1^  ans  je  Fai  adoptee  dans 
ines  operations  de  la  cataracte  et  je  ne  saurais  trop  la  recommander. 

^  Mais  loisque  la  capsule  a  subi  un  d6generement  certain,  grasse  on  autze  et  qu^eUe 
est  devenue  d'un  opaque  resistant,  il  est  inutile  alors  d^essayer  k  la  dechirer,  e^  11  foot 
dans  ces  cas  la  saisir,  apr^s  que  le  lambeau  sera  tennin6,  avec  une  plnu  pupil  lain  et 
Textraire. 

Ce  procMe  pr^sente  des  avantages  incontestables  mais  11  n'expose  pas  moins  k  qud- 
ques  accidents  et  k  des  complications,  et  c'est  de  ces  complications  que  je  vais  m'oe- 
cuper. 

Les  complications  les  plus  freqnentes  que  pent  amener  leproc^de  sont  lea  soivantes : 
(1)  Hernie  de  Piris.  (2)  Suppuration  delacomee.  (3)  Iritis.  (4)  Cataracte  seooo- 
daire. 

1.  Hernie  de  VIria, — C'est  une  complication  qui  pent  se  produire,  lorsqu'on  feraune 
plaie  trop  peripherique  ;  c'est  pour  cette  jaison  que  je  tiens  k  recommander,  k  oeque  le 
sommet  de  la  plaie  ne  soit  pas  trop  rapprocb6  du  bord  scierotical)  ce  qu*on  obtiendn 
en  donnant  k  Pincision  la  forme  semi-elliptique. 

La  bemie  de  Tiris  est  souvent  produite  par  la  &ute  da  mMedn  lui-mdme,  je  dirat, 
presque  par  sa  trop  grande  curiosity  de  savoir  comment  se  comporte  Toeil  et  la  plaie  dbB 
le  lendemain  de  rop^ration.  II  ouvre  Foeil,  pour  examiner  la  plaie,  recommande  aa 
malade  de  regarder  en  bas  ;  ce  dernier  est  nerveux,  irrite,  fait  an  effort  pour  execater 
ce  mouvement,  qui  provoque  une  ^cartement  du  bord  de  la  plaie,  ^vaculfttion  de  Thn- 
meur  acqueuse  et  la  bemie  de  Tiris.  C'est  pour  cette  raison  je  vous  recommande,  Mes- 
sieurs, de  ne  pas  ouvrir  Posil  op^r^  avant  cinq  ou  six  jouis. 

A  quoi  pent  servir,  en  effet,  Pexamen  de  F^tat  de  la  plaie  dans  les  premiers  cinq 
jours  apr^s  Toperation.  L'6tat  des  paupieres  nous  indique  sufi^mment  s'il  existe  oa 
non  une.  inflammation ;  11  suffira  done  de  cbanger  tons  les  jours  le  bandage,  et  si  retat 
des  paupieres  et  les  autres  sympt5mes  eprouv^s  par  le  malade  indiquent  une  inflamma- 
tion,  on  pourra  appliqner  le  traitement  antiphlogistique  et  attendre  avec  Pexamen  de 
la  plaie,  j'acqniers  qu'on  peut  supposer  son  adherence  et  sa  cicatrisation  bien  avanc^e. 

2.  Suppuration  PaiiieUe  ou  ToUUe  de  Lambeau,— Je  dois  vous  declarer,  Messieurs,  que 
sur  plus  de  700  operations  de  la  cataracte,  faite  par  ce  procede  de  passe  dnq  ans,  jen'ii 
pas  vu  plus  de  deux  suppurations  par  100.  Mais  pour  eviter,  en  general  cet  aoddent, 
il  faut  avoir  recours  k  la  metbode  antiseptique  trfes  serieuse.  Soigner  bien  les  instru- 
ments, employer  les  latraoes  soit  avec  le  sublime  k  la  dose  d'un  gramme  pour  lOOOO, 
soit  Pacide  borique. 

A  ce  propos,  permettez-moi  de  vous  communiquer  et  recommander  rapplicatioii 
directement  sur  la  plaie  d'une  plaque  de  gelatine  antiseptique  que  j*ai  introduite  en  m» 
pratique  depuis  plus  de  deux  ans,  et  k  laquel  le  j'attribue  les  grands  succ^s  dans  mesop^ 
rations.  Ce  sont  des  plaques  geiatinees  preparees  avec  le  sublime,  que  j  *ai  Thonncur  de 
mettre  sous  vos  yeux.  Je  Pintroduis  entre  les  paupieies  immediatement  apr^s  Popei*- 
tion,  et  je  iais  le  pansement  habituel  par-dessus  les  paupieres.    Cette  gelatine  roale  sui 
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la  plaie  et  reete  18,  20  on  24  heoies  avant  de  se  di^odre.  Pendant  ce  temps,  Phumeur 
acqaeose  remplit  la  chambre  ant^rieore  et  les  lannes,  qni  oontiennent,  comme  j  'ai  prouv^i 
dee  microbes,  ne  sUntrodoisent  pas  dans  la  plaie  et  n'ftn^nent  pas  de  snpparatiou. 

3.  IritU, — Je  l^ai  observ^e  def  temps  en  temps  cbez  mes  op6r6s.  Cela  tient  souvent  k 
la  constitatiou  syphilitiqae,  rheomatismalei  goatteose,  glycosarique.  C'est  ponrquoi  il 
£iat  faire,  d^  que  cela  se  prodait,  on  traitement  antipblogistiqne,  antisyphilitiqae 
^nergiqne,  antigouttense,  ete. 

Mais,  cesor  quoi  j^nsiste,  c'est  de  ne  pas  employer  dans  les  premiers  trois  on 
qoatre  jours  apr^  Pop^ratiou  ni  atropin,  ni  aacun  mydriatiqne,  de  crainte  de  provo- 
quer  la  bemie  de  Pins,  qui  seroit  plus  dangerense  que  Piritis  elle-m^me. 

4.  Cataracte  Seamdaire. — Get  accident  peat  se  remootret  ilssez  aouTent  dans  Pextrac- 
tiou  sans  iridectomie,  mais  y  a-t-il  pour  cela  one  raison  qndconqae  k  avoir  des  inqai6- 
tnde  poar  le  r6saltat  d6finitif  de  Pop6ration  ?  Pas  le  moins  da  monde.  Si  la  cata-^ 
racte  secondaire  devient  apparente  dans  la  premi^  semaine  apr^  Pop6ration,  il  fita- 
dra  attendre  avec  ane  noavelle  c^ration,  jasqu'^  ce  que  toute  trace  d^inflammation 
ais  dispara.  Alors,  one  simple  discissioQ  de  la  cataracte  soffit  le  plus  souvent  pour 
letablir  la  vision. 

Maintenant,  que  j'ai  fini  ma  commanication  sor  Population  de  la  cataracte,  per- 
mettez-moi  de  vous  expiimer  toute  la  j(»e  que  j'^prouve  k  me  trouver  au  milieu  de 
voos,  malgr6  les  p^peties  d'une  traverse  orageuse^  j'ai  pu  enfin  r^aliser  un  rgve 
longtemps  caress^,  et  je  suis  beureux  de  pouvoir  saluer  un  des  plus  grands  peuple  du 
monde,  et  les  plus  6minent8  ophthalmologiste& 


OPERATION  DE  LA  CATARACTE. 

OPERATION  FOR  CATARACT. 

DIE  8TAAR0PESATI0N. 

PAR  LE  PROF.  N.  MANOLESCU, 
De  llJniTenity  de  Baehmrest,  BoamaniA. 

L'exiraction  de  la  cataracte,  depuis  quelque  temps  est  revenue  sur  le  champ  des 
grandes  discussions  ;  et  comme  elle  est  Pop6ration  la  plus  importante  de  la  chiruigie 
oculaire,  je  crois  qu'acgourd'bui  c'est  bien  Poccasion  pour  exprimer  nos  opinions  \k 
dessus. 

Mon  opinion,  en  oe  qni  conoeme  Pop^ration  de  la  cataracte  senile,  est  la  suivante  : 
L'extraction  simple  m^rite  toute  notre  attention  ;  c^est  k  elle  que  devra  s'arr§ter  la  per- 
fection de  la  m6thode  de  Pextraction. 

Elle  est  encore  beaucoup  plus  facile  k  ex^cuter :  on  pent  se  passer  dans  oertaines  cir- 
Constances  m§me  de  Passistance  et  k  la  rigueux,  on  pent  encore  la  £Eiire,  en  ne  se  servant 
queducouteau  lin^aire. 

Oe  n*est  pas  la  mime  chose  que  yaik  dire  de  Pextraction  combing  :  celle-ci  s*ex6- 
cute,  comme  vous  savez  tr^  bien,  avec  plus  de  difficulty  et  encore  n^c^ite  Pablation 
d*un  morceau  dHris,  oe  qu*il  serait  k  d^sirer  d'6vlter,  je  Pavoue  carr6ment. 

Mais  en  jugeant,  Pextraction  simple  et  Pextraction  combing  au  point  de  vue  du 
T^sultat  optique  total  ou  mieux,  au  point  de  vue  du  service  optique  satisfaisant  rendu 
au  plus  grand  nombre  d*op6r6s,  avec  grand  regret,  j'avoue,  je  ne  portage  pas  Popinion 
de  H.  Qalezowski,  que  je  compte  permis  mes  Maitres. 
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Mon  opinion  est  qa'actaellement  c'eet  encore  k  Pextraction  combin6e  que 
devons  nous  adresser,  oomme  pioc6d6  g6n6ral  d' extraction. 

Si  la  vue  totale  on  en  somme  obtenue  par  le  proc6d6  simple  6tait  m^me  snp^rienr  k 
oelle  obtenue  par  le  oombin6|  je  suis  persuade  que  oette  somme-Ut  de  vous  est  partag^ 
i^justement  entre  les  op6r^,  sans  pouvoir  £Eiire  autrement. 

Cette  injustice  derive  surtout  de  Penclavement  de  I'iris,  qui  est  frequent ;  on  ne 
connait  pas  encore  pr^cis^ment  ni  les  conditions  qui  le  favorisent,  ni  celles  qui  le  d^£i- 
Yorisent ;  les  mesures  que  Ton  pr6coniae  comme  preventives  ne  sont  pas  sdres  et  panni 
celles  que  Ton  reconnait  favorisant  Penclavement,  et  que  Ton  ponrrait  ^viter,  U  y  en  a 
qui  se  pr6sentent  quelque  ibis  inopin6ment  et  avec  la  force  n6cessaire  pour  oavrir  une 
plaie  que  I'on  croyoit  mSme  d^finitivement  ferm^e. 

Cette  complication  post-op^iatoire,  cette  b^te  noire,  comme  Tappelait  Crittchet  est 
cause  de  beauooup  de  d^gats  dans  Porgane  visnel ;  il  ne  s'atrophie  que  lentement ; 
presque  toigours  il  n6cessite  des  operations  secondaires,  souvent  il  eat  le  point  de  depart 
des  troubles  traphiques  s'^tendant  en  arri^rei  ou  en  avant,  dans  les  parties  de  Toeil  ci 
toigours  11  produit  un  fort  astigmatisme. 

£n  r^le  gen6rale,  je  puis  dire  que  plusil  est  heureox  celui  qui  a  echapp^  k  ccMe 
bSte  noire,  plus  11  est  malheureux,  celui  qui  n'a  pas  pu  6viter  cette  complication. 

II  y  a  encore  des  reproches  k  &ire  ^  Pextraction  simple,  mais  tons  ceux-d,  j*en  snis 
compl^tement  d'avis,  resteraient  d*une  Importance  trte  secondaire,  si  renclavement  de 
riris  pouvait  %tre  combattu. 

£q  tout  j'ai  pratique  109  extractions  simples  et  j*ai  £ut  tout  mon  possible  pour  ks 
ex6cuter  correctement :  j'ai  visite  les  cliniques  en  Europe  oh  Ton  pr^conise  T extrac- 
tion simple,  comme  precede  general  et  j'ai  mis  k  r^preuve  tout  ce  qu'on  a  dit  qa'il 
p^vient  renclavement  de  Tiris;  j'ai  mime  fait  des  essais  personnels  dont  j'aonis 
lihonneur  de  vous  parler ;  pourtant  j'ai  la  douleur  de  ne  pas  pouvoir  partager  Topimoa 
de  mes  v6n6res  maitres  de  Paris. 

Je  chercbe  encore  la  consolation  pour  "les  enclavements,  qui  selon  ma  statiatiqoe 
s'ei^ve  k  30  pour  100,  dans  des  dispositions  particuli^res  k  mes  operas,  k  on  manqiie 
de  repos  que  des  courbatures  musculaires,  qu'on  voit  tr^  communement  dans  mon 
pays,  ne  leur  out  pas  permis  de  garder  la  tranquilite  necessaire. 

J'ai  dit,  Messieurs,  que  j'ai  pratiqn6  109  extractions  simples  et  que  dans  qnelqoes 
cas  j'ai  £ut  des  essais  personnels  pour  m'opposer  k  I'endavement  de  I'iris,  permeates 
moi  de  vous  les^eommuniquer  sommairement. 

J'ai  enregistre  d'abord  37  cas,  dans  lesquels  j'ai  fait  simplemcit  I'extraction  simple, 
sans  instiler  rieB,  ni  dans  la  chambre  anterieure,  ni  dans  les  culfr4e-fiac  xxM^jonctivaox 
et  sur  ce  nombre  j'ai  25  r^sultats  sans  le  moindie  ftnclavement  de  I'iris ;  1^  enclave- 
ments plus  ou  moins  grands  k  la  suite  desquels  il  y  a  quatre  mauvais  r^sultats  permet- 
tant  aux  op^rds  k  se  condulre  difficilement,  et  huit  mediocres  (permettant  seulement  i 
se  condulre)  apr^  one  gu6rison  lente  ei>^terventions  chirurgicales  secondaires- 

Dans  21  cas,  j'ai  fait  le  lavage  ezerinique,  d'aprte  la  m^thode  de  Mr.  de  Wecker  et 
le  r^sultat  a  M  le  suivant:  buit  enclavements  plus  ou  moins  gros,  qui  ont  cause  quatre 
resultats  medioeres.  Je  dois  noter  que  sur  les  21  eKtractlons  il  y  a  eu  dnq  lesaltats 
mediocres  mais  un  ^  la  suite  des  restes  corticaux. 

Dans  14  cas  je  n'ai  fait  qu'instiller  de  I'ezerine  un  pour  100,  one  ou  deux  fois  dans 
le  sac  conjonctivaL  Sur  ce  nombre  j'ai  enregistre  quatre  enclavements,  dont  le  resoltat 
a  ete  trois  fois  mediocre  et  nne  fois  mauvais,  par  irido-cboroldite  consecutive^ 

Dans  une  serie  de  33  extractions  simples  j'ai  reoouru,  contre  I'opinion  generate,  i 
1 'instillation  des  mydriatiques  et  specialement  k  I'atropine  (trois  pour  100)  dans  quel- 
ques  cas  immediatement  avant  I'operation,  et  aussitdt  aprte  ;  dans  d'autres  cas,  i^K^ 
I'extraction  seulement.  Le  resultat  est  beauooup  plus  aatis&isant  au  point  de  voe 
des  enclavements.    J'ai  enregistre  huit  enclavements  plus  on  moios  gros,  dont  la  suite 
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a  M  six  T^soltats  mMiocres  et  deaz  inaavais,  par  irido-chorolidite  et  infiltration  de  la 
oom^e.  Dans  quatre,  j'ai  fait  1' extraction  apr^  avoir  pratiqn6  24  henres  avant,  Varra- 
chement  du  nerf  nasal  exteme  (operation  de  M.  Badal).  Je  me  demandais  si  oe 
arrachement  ne  ponvait  pas  avoir  one  inflnence  sur  la  circulation  de  Poeil,  paisqne  on 
a  vu  qn'il  abaisse  temporairement  la  pression  intra-ocolaire  en  cas  de  glancdme,  et  par 
cons^nent  sMl  ne  ponvait  pas  d^&voriser  la  hemie  de  Piris.  Le  r^soltat  est  le  snivant: 
nn  enclavement  sur  quatre  cas. 

Comme  vous  voyez,  dans  ma  statistique  la  grande  cause  des  r^snltats  m^diocres  on 
mauvais  c'est  Pendavement  iridien  ;  dans  d'antres  statistiques  ce  sont  les  inflamma- 
tions cons^utives  dans  le  tractus  uveal,  et  pour  avoir  obtenu  de  bons  r^sultats  on  a 
du  fedre  beaucoup  de  discissions. 

Ce  sont,  je  crois,  an  moius  des  difficulty  tr^  d^sagr^bles,  surtout  aigourd'hui 
qnand  le  monde  sait  qu'il  r^uasit  du  premier  coup. 

Messieurs,  si  jusqu'^  ce  qu'on  trouve  un  moyen  sdr  oontre  Penclavement  de  Tiris, 
je  fend,  comme  proc^d6  g6n6ral,  Pextractioncombin^e  k  Piridectomie,  c'est  parceque  je 
suis  persuad6  que  la  breche  iridienne  n'emp^che  nullement  d'avoir  Pacuit^  visuelie 
sotisfiusante,  pour  tout  travail,  et  que  cette  brgche  iridienne  me  permet  d'etre  plus  sdre 
du  r^ultat  que  je  poursuis,  puisque  Penclavement  de  Pins,  grftce  k  elle,  ne  pent  pas  se 
printer  qu'exessivement  rare  et  alors  tr^  partiel,  et  puisqu'il  m'est  beaucoup  plus 
ais6  de  nettoyer  la  chambre  post6rieure.  J'emploie  presque  toujours  la  pincette  k  dents 
pour  eniever  un  lambeau  de  la  capsule  ant^rieure. 

Encore  cette  breche  iridienne,  pendant  la  dur^e  de  sa  gu6rison,  rend  Pop^ration  de  la 
cataracte  tr^  pen  p^nible  pour  les  malades.  parmi  lesquels  il  y  a  beaucoup  dont  le  pre- 
mier mot  est  celui-ci :  Mais  Docteur,  on  dit  que  je  dois  me  soumettre  k  la  toiture  de 
Tester  immobile  pendant  plusieurs  jours  ? 

Je  me  suis  fait.  Messieurs,  la  conviction  qu'un  bien  op6r6  par  le  procM^  combing, 
peut  m§me  quitter  la  clinique  avec  un  bandeau  bien  fait  et  revenir  le  lendemain. 

Maisjedoisivjouter  ce  qui  me  pr^ocnpe  an  plus  bant  degr6  x)endant  Pop4ration: 
C'est  de  faire  une  jolie  pupille  artificielle,  je  veux  dire  qu'elle  ne  d^passe  pas  en  lar- 
geur  quatre  millimetres  ;  qu^elle  ait  les  cdt6s  parallMes,  que  Pirts  soit  bien  coup6  jus- 
qu'^  son  insertion,  et  9a  va  sans  dire,  qu'elle  soit  faite  k  partie  sup^rieure. 

Pour  obtenir  une  pareille  pupille  je  ne  cherche  pas,  comme  on  le  faisait  de  tout 
temps,  le  sphincter  de  Piris ;  mais  je  pince  Piris  du  milieu  de  ses  fibres  radiaires  et  je 
ne  donne  le  coup  des  pince-ciseaux  qu'au  moment  que  j'aper9ois  an  bord  de  la  l^vre 
inf^rieure  de  la  plaie  un  trait  noir. 

£t  comme  c'est  la  condition  essentielle  d'une  jolie  pupille,  je  t&che  de  prendre 
Piris  dans  la  chambre  ant^rieure  m§me,  je  veux  dire  que  s'il  venait  k  prolaber,  je  le 
fais  rentrer  et  cette  maneuvre  qui  consiste  dans  un  16ger  massage  de  la  plaie  est  des 
plus  simples  et  sans  danger  aucun.  » 

Vientron  k  prendre  Piris  en  dehors  du  milieu  de  ses  fibres  radiaires,  alors  la  pupille 
sera  plus  large  du  cdt6  de  Pinsertion  iridienne  ;  mais  P6x6cntion  de  cette  pupille,  tr^ 
favorable  k  la  coaptation,  est  un  peu  douloureuse,  par  le  tiraillement  qn^on  exerce  du 
cdt6  de  Pinsertion  de  I'iris. 

Ce  n'est  pas  encore  finir  ma  pr6ocupation ;  j'61oigne  soigneusement,  au  moyen  de 
la  spatule  en  caoutchouc,  Piris  des  angles  de  la  plaie  et  je  passe,  de  la  m^me  mani^re, 
la  spatule  entre  les  l^vres  de  la  plaie,  ainsi  que  j'ai  vu  Mre  mon  Mattre  de  Wecker. 

Je  lave  de  nouveau  Poeil  avec  une  solution  de  sublim6  corrosif  trois  pour  100,  dont 
an  oourant,  que  j'exprime  d'une  pelote  d'ouate  imbib^,  passe  plusieurs  fois  sur 
Pceil,  et  pendant  qu'il  est  plough  dans  cette  solution,  j 'applique  un  bandeau  occlusif, 
c'est-^-dire,  de  Pouate  imbibe  de  la  mdme  solution,  remplis  le  cavit6  orbitaire,  un 
goutte-perche  couvre  laigement  Pouate  et  puis  une  bande  l^g^re  et  longue  de  trois  k 
quatre  millimetres  fixe  le  tout  sur  Poeil. 
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Le  lendemain,  je  change  g6n6ralement  le  bandeau  que  je  troave  propre  et  chaod. 

Gr^ce  k  ces  precautions,  que  je  Tiens  de  dire,  je  tronve  que  rexbaction  oomlnn^ 
excessivement  rare  pent  ae  compliqner  par  Pendavemeni  d'iris  dajis  les  ang^ea,  que 
par  oonfi^aent  la  pupiUe  conserve,  sans  changement  sensible,  la  fi>rme  qn^elle  »  aa 
moment  de  Top^ration ;  qae  Fenclavement  de  la  capsnle,  que  je  ne  consid^ie  pd»  do 
reste  tr^  grave,  se  pr^sente  anssi  tr^  rarement  (snr  1386  extractions  combinees,  je  ne 
Fai  va  que  trois  fois ;  nne  fois  il  y  a  ^t^  cause  d'irido-choioTdite  et  deux  il  a  retazd^ 
seulement  la  gu^risou  qui  a  eu  lieu  avec  une  bonne  acuity  visuelle).  Gr&oe  k  ces  pr^ 
cautions,  je  crains  encore  moins  Tophthalmie  sympathique  ayant  le  point  de  depart  < 
la  plaie  faite  dans  Pangle  irido-com^en  et  dont  je  n'ai  pas  encore  des  exemples  bien  i 
enregistr^.  Du  reste  je  consid^re  Pophtbalmie  sympathique  aprte  Pextraction,  n'impcnte 
qu'il  soit  le  point  d'infection  de  Poeil  op^r^,  absolument  identique,  en  ce  qui  conceme 
les  conditions  de  sa  prince,  k  toute  ophthalmic  sympathique  6clore  en  dehors  de  Tex- 
traction  de  la  cataracte. 

Pour  ce  qui  oonceme  la  suppuration,  le  grand  danger  aprte  restoration  de  la  catft- 
racte,  j'ai  moins  de  raison  k  croire  que  Textraction  oombinOe  y  expoeerait  d'avantage. 

An  contraire,  je  crois,  qu'nn  lambeau  coDJonctival  dcmne  plus  de  vitality  par  ooo- 
sequent  plus  de  resistance  k  la  plaie  centre  des  causes  nodyea. 

Du  reste,  je  ne  cesserai  pas  les  essais  pour  pouvoir  arriver  moi  aussi  k  acdamer  le 
procOde  de  Fextiaction  ample  qui  doit  faire,  je  le  repute,  Pol^et  de  noa  a^lratioiia. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  AFTER-TREATMENT  FOR  nUDECrTOMIES  AND 
CATARACT  EXTRACTIONS. 

QUEL  EST  LK  MEILLEUR  TRAITEMENT  POUR  LES  IRIDECTOMIES  ET  LES 
EXTRACTIONS  DE  LA  CATARACTE. 

WAS  1ST  DIE  BEBTE  KACHBEHANDLUNG  FUR  IRIDECTOMIEEN  UND 
8TAAROPERATI0NEN. 

BY  T.   E.   MURRELL,  M.D., 
Of  LiUleBock.Ark. 

All  surgeons  will  grant  the  one  indispensable  requisite  to  primaiy  union  in  woondt 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  viz. ,  a  perfect  and  unmolested  coaptation  of  the  divided  mutaeea^ 
The  main  object  of  all  dressings  is  to  this  end«  to  which  modem  surgery  would  also  add 
asepsis  or  antisepsis.  A  solution  of  continuity  of  tissue  in  any  muscular  or  elastic 
structure  must  needs  be  forcibly  retained  in  proper  position  by  sutures,  or  baadages, 
or  both,  but  for  no  other  purpose  would  the  surgeon  use  them,  unless  to  retain  some 
antiseptic  agent  in  contact  with  the  wound,  to  guard  against  the  intrusion  of  germs. 
If  a  rigid  structure  is  severed,  as  one  of  the  long  bones,  it  must  be  held  in  pr(^[>er 
position  until  union  is  firm,  so  as  to  obviate  deformity,  and  so,  to  overoome  muscular 
tension,  splints  and  counter-extension  become  necessary.  If  a  surgeon  makes  a  dean 
incised  wound  in  the  eyeball,  does  he  not  obeore  the  same  general  principles  of 
surgery? 

Then  the  question  arises  as  to  the  best  method  of  securing  perfect  and  immobile 
adjustment  of  the  lips  of  a  corned  incision,  for  whatever  purpose  made,  where  primary 
union  is  desired.    If  one  will  carefully  study  the  structure  of  the  eye  and  its  appen- 
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dages  relatdve  to  this  point,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  much  of  the  interference 
in  the  way  of  bandages  and  dressings^  as  now  commonly  practiced  following  operations 
on  the  globe  of  the  eye,  is  largely,  if  not  altogether,  unnecessary. 

If  a  healthy  eyeball  is  enucleated  and  an  incised  wound  made  in  the  ^mea,  the 
lips  of  the  wound  Ml  together  in  the  most  exact  manner,  so  that  the  globe  preserves 
its  figure  perfectly,  provided  no  unequal  force  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  outer  surface 
at  any  point.  This  inherent  tendency  in  the  outer  tunics  of  the  eye — ^the  sclerotic  and 
cornea — to  retain  their  proper  curvature  is  very  striking,  and  notiiing  bnt  some  dis- 
turbing force  will  overcome  it  When  the  eyeball  is  in  situ  with  all  its  attachments, 
there  may  arise  influences  that  will  disturb  its  normal  rest,  and  the  chief  of  these  is 
muscular  action.  If  the  cornea  or  oox^junctlva  is  offended,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
eye  is  forcibly  retained  in  a  fixed  position,  violent  muscular  spasm  of  the  ocular 
muscles  is  likely  to  occur,  which  may,  if  there  be  an  opened  globe,  force  out  the  con- 
tents of  the  eye.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  eye  is  free,  and  the  muscles,  both  the 
recti  and  obliqul,  move  harmoniously,  the  eye  is  rotated  with  an  even  force,  and  no 
tendency  to  gaping  of  a  wound  in  the  cornea  is  witnessed.  Eveiy  operator  has,  doubt- 
less, observed  this  after  an  iridectomy  or  extraction,  when  he  has  requested  the  patient 
to  move  the  globe  voluntarily  in  different  directions. 

Since,  therefore,  the  harmonious  action  of  the  eye  muscles  does  not  disturb  the  equi- 
librium of  the  globe,  unless,  of  course,  their  movements  are  extreme,  the  question 
occurs — is  it  necessary  to  retain,  or  is  it  wise  to  attempt  to  retain,  the  eye  in  a  fixed 
position  after  an  operation  has  been  performed  upon  it;  or  is  it  ever  so  retained  ?  Will 
compress  bandages  secure  quietude  of  the  eye  without  great  danger  in  such  cases  ? 
My  impression  is,  ftom  close  observation  and  carefhl  questioning  of  my  operated  cases, 
that  although  both  eyes  are  snugly  bandaged,  there  is  very  frequently  a  rotation  of  the 
globe  underneath  the  lids.  If,  then,  bandaging  the  eyes  does  not  perfectly  insure 
against  rotation  of  the  globe,  even  though  both  eyes  are  so  closed,  what  good  do  band- 
ages accomplish,  and  what  good  reason  can  be  offered  for  dressing  the  linoperated  eye 
as  well  ?  If  we  choose,  however,  to  close  the  unoperated  eye  also  when  we  come  to 
apply  dressings  after,  say,  an  extraction,  it  matters  little  what  dressing  is  used  on  it, 
but  for  the  operated  eye  it  does  matter  immensely.  We  know  that  the  eyelids  when 
gently  closed,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  palpebral  fissure,  form  a  most  exquisite  mould  of 
the  front  of  the  globe.  The  slight  but  uniform  tension  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
over  the  nicely  a4jnsted  tarsal  cartilages  keeps  up  such  an  even  pressure  on  the  cornea 
as  to  nicely  balance  it  against  the  elastic  cushion  in  which  the  globe  is  imbedded  pos- 
teriorly. The  coi\junctiva  is  so  perfectly  even  and  soft  that  no  friction  whatever  can 
occur  in  the  movements  of  the  cornea  against  it. 

When  the  lid  margins  just  touch  there  is  formed,  therefore,  over  the  fh>nt  sur&ce 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye  a  splint  of  the  most  perfect  evenness  and  exquisite  adjustment 
Instead  of  any  tendency  to  displace  the  lips  of  a  corneal  wound,  therefore,  the  lids 
offer  the  greatest  barrier  to  such  displacement  and  serve  to  retain  most  perfectly  their 
accurate  coaptation. 

In  the  rotation  of  the  cornea  under  the  lids  it  meets  with  no  unevenness  to  disturb 
its  perfect  symmetry,  or  to  endanger  its  being  in  any  way  distorted.  Hence,  absolute 
fixity  of  the  eye,  even  were  it  possible,  is  not  called  for.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
normal  curvature  of  the  lids  has  been  relied  on  to  maintain  this  perfect  adjustment  of 
a  corneal  wound,  and  to  secure  the  unaltered  shape  of  the  globe.  What  more  do  we 
want,  therefore,  in  dressing  an  eye  with  a  corneal  incision,  than  to  secure  passive  closure 
of  the  lids  ?  .No  doubt  every  eye  surgeon  will  say  this  is  exactly  what  he  does.  Let  us 
examine  the  ordinary  bandage  and  cotton,  or  charpie  dressing,  and  see  if  they  ftdfill 
these  indications.  In  order  to  retain  the  lids  in  a  quietly  closed  position,  it  is  necessary 
to  exert  a  slight  pressure  either  directly  on  the  central  portion  of  the  upper  lid  over  the 
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apex  of  the  cornea,  or  else  between  this  and  the  rim  of  the  orbit,  as  some  do  hj  < 
folly  tilling  in  around  the  globe  with  the  dressing,  to  produce,  as  thej  claim,  equable 
pressure. 

All  pressure  on  the  globe  after  an  iridictomy  or  extraction  is  inimical  to  the  best 
results,  however  evenly  applied,  but  more  so  when  unevenly  applied,  as  it  almost  neces- 
sarily is  by  any  mode  of  bandaging. 

If  the  pressure  happens  to  be  greater  over  the  apex  of  the  oomea,  the  globe  ia  flat- 
tened and  the  lips  of  the  corneal  incision  displaced;  or,  should  the  pressure  be  too  equa- 
torial the  globe  is  laterally  compressed,  its  contents  forced  forward,  and  the  corneal 
wound  caused  to  gape.  Again,  if  too  little  firmness  in  the  pressure  exists,  the  lids  aie 
not  sufficiently  supported  and  are  liable  to  Toluntarily  or  involuntarily  open,  as  I  hare 
'  had  my  patients  to  tell  me  actually  occurred.  This  may  be  the  result  of  fixing  the 
bandage  too  loosely  in  the  beginning,  or  by  its  yielding  or  being  slipped  out  of  position 
by  the  movements  of  the  patient's  head  on  the  pillow.  Some  authors  put  great  stress 
on  the  nice  acljustment  of  an  elastic  bandage  to  the  eye  after  an  extraction,  ofiTering  the 
consoling  suggestion  that  the  sldU  can  only  be  acquired  by  experience.  But  I  have, 
after  the  most  artistic  application  of  the  bandage,  been  somewhat  shocked  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  to  find  it  misplaced  and  gathered  into  strings  over  the  eyes.  This  maj 
occur  in  any  very  restless  patient. 

I  have  had  some  headstrong  and  self-wUled  patients  to  deliberately  push  the  bandage 
off  in  hot  weather,  to  cool  the  eyes.  In  very  warm  weather  the  bandage  and  dressing 
often  become  uncomfortable,  and  I  have  frequently,  in  answer  to  complaints  on  this 
score,  removed  all  dressings  and  bathed  the  eyes  fireely  with  cold  water,  to  the  very 
great  satisfaction  of  the  patient.  Another  objection  to  this  form  of  dressing  is,  by  the 
retention  of  the  secretions  and  the  saturation  of  the  material  next  the  eyes  with  the  sane, 
and  by  the  heat  produced,  septic  processes  are  liable  to  arise  and  endanger  the  eye. 

Conjunctivitis  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  almost  certain  to  occur  in  very  warm 
weather.  Or,  if  there  is  a  blennorrhoea  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  infection  of  the  eye 
is  eminently  prone  to  occur.  -  Some  have  discarded  bandages,  and  rely,  instead,  upon 
long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  passed  from  the  forehead  to  the  cheek  to  hold  the  dressing 
in  place.    All  the  main  objections  to  the  bandage  are  applicable  to  this. 

As  has  been  stated,  fixed  retention  of  the  lids  in  a  passively  closed  position  until 
perfect  union  in  the  corneal  wound  shall  have  taken  place  accomplishes  all  that  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  dressing,  and  whatever  will  do  this  without  endangering 
the  normal  exquisite  balance  of  the  globe  against  the  smooth  lid  surface  will  answer  all 
the  requirements  of  rational  surgery. 

Nothing  answers  the  purpose  so  nicely  as  a  narrow  strip  of  thin  isinglass  planter, 
extending  firom  one  lid  sur&ce  to  the  other.  By  this  means  the  lids  are  passively  heM 
closed,  all  tendency  to  action  of  the  levator  palpebrse  superioris  is  successfhlly  controlled, 
and  there  is  no  unequal  pressure  on  the  cornea  or  globe,  no  accumulation  of  heat,  no 
retention  of  secretions,  and,  consequently,  no  necessity  of  daily  or  thrice  daily  chang- 
ing the  dressings.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  put  upon  the  pemidousness  of  so  often 
disturbing  a  wound  or  its  surroundings,  where  primary  union  i&  desired. 

In  addition,  this  simple  dressing  allows  of  firee  and  repeated  inspection  of  the  lids, 
by  which  we -can  judge  of  the  healing  process.  What  material  is  used,  and  just  how 
applied,  dpes  not  matter  very  greatly,  so  it  is  pliable,  adheres  well,  and  does  not 
exclude  light  or  preclude  thorough  inspection  of  the  eyelids  without  disturbing  it. 

For  myself,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  light  strip  of  isinglass  plaster,  while 
Dr.  Chisolm,  I  believe,  uses  the  same,  but  a  piece  large  enough  to  pretty  much  cover 
both  lid  surfaces.  Dr.  Michell  prefers  gold-beaters'  skin,  x>f  which  he  applies  only  a 
very  narrow  strip  in  the  manner  I  have  suggested. 

As  it  is  universally  agreed  that  a  well-behaving  wound  should  not  be  molested 
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while  reparation  is  going  on,  it  is  best  not  to  distarb  the  eye  in  any  way  nntil  sufficient 
time  has  been  allowed  for  healing,  when  it  should  be  finally  removed  and  the  eye  set  at 
•liberty. 

The  mode  of  dressing  an  eye  after  an  extraction  or  iridectomy  having  been  decided 
upon,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  other  elements  figure  more  or  less  conspicuously 
in  the  final  success  or  non-success  of  the  case.    One  of  these  is  as  to  bodily  restraint 

Is  the  customary  rule  of  confining  patients  for  a  number  of  d^ys  in  bed  at  all  neces- 
sary ?  It  has  been  generally  so  claimed,  and  almost  universally  practiced,  but  recent 
experiences  go  to  prove  it  altogether  a  mistake.  With  the  lids  closed  by  an  adhesive 
strip,  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  equally  supported  in  all  directions  ;  so  that  whatever  com- 
fortable position  the  body  may  assume,  whether  prone  or  erect,  will  in  no  manner  inter- 
fere with  the  condition  of  the  eye.  So  that  it  may  be  considered  safe  to  allow  the 
patient  to  assume  whatever  position  affords  him  the  most  grateful  sense  of  physical  com- 
fort, whether  sitting  or  reclining,  so  that  all  strained  positions  or  violent  motions  are 
avoided,  and  which  such  patients  are  not  likely  to  attempt.  These  liberties  may  be 
granted  immediately  following  the  operation,  and,  according  to  the  laige  experience 
of  Dr.  Chisolm,  no  harm  whatever,  but  only  comfort  and  gratitude,  have  come  of  it, 
thus  establishing  the  entire  innocence  of  such  procedure. 

Another  subject  of  much  and  vital  importance  in  the  after  management  of  operated 
cases,  especially  extractions,  is,  in  how  far  does  light  influence  the  result,  favorably  or 
unfavorably.  Just  here  has  been  almost  universal  agreement  hitherto  on  the  accepted 
belief  that  light  is  an  irritant  to  the  eye,  and  if  an  irritant  it  should  be  excluded  fol- 
lowing operations,  so  as  to  afford  as  complete  quiescence  to  the  eye  as  possible. 

But,  unless  some  morbid  process  has  engendered  a  photophobia,  ordinary  difftised 
daylight  is  not  an  irritant,  but  is  more  gratefhl  than  its  entire  absence  for  a  lengthened 
period.  By  rest  to  the  eye  after  an  operation,  which  it  requires  as  well  as  any  other 
oiigan  after  a  surgical  procedure,  is  meant  complete  abeyance  of  all  muscular  effort, 
such  as  convergence  and  accommodation,  and  absence  of  all  retinal  labor  in  picture 
forming  and  transmission.  This,  for  the  eye,  is  complete  rest.  The  lids  alone  afford 
sufficient  protection  against  any  possible  excess  of  light,  and  yet  they  are  sufficiently 
diaphanous  to  allow  of  the  penetration  of  sufficient  light  to  the  retina  to  afford  it  its 
natural  stimulus,  and  to  obviate  photophobia  and  depression  of  spirits.  As  any  one 
knows,  he  can  look  directly  toward  the  sun  through  his  closed  lids,  vnthout  detriment 
to  the  eye,  and  yet  with  closed  lids  he  can  readily  distinguish  any  change  in  the  degree 
of  illumination  of  a  room.  The  total  vnthdrawal  of  light,  however,  for  a  period  of 
several  days  has  a  most  pernicious  influence  over  both  body  and  mind.  On  the  eyes  it 
has  the  effect  of  exciting  a  chain  of  morbid  phenomena,  whereby  there  is  finally  a  com- 
plete abhorrence  of  it,  and  attempted  exposure  to  it  inflicts  the  most  excruciating  dis- 
tress. There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  effect  of  conscious  and  unconscious  darkness 
on  the  eye.  If  consciousness  is  wanting,  as  in  lethargic  sleep,  the  eyes  may  be  kept 
in  profound  daricness  for  days  vrithout  consequent  photophobia,  but  it  is  not  so  if 
normal  hours  of  sleep  are  observed  and  lucid  intervals  exist  during  which  the  nervous 
functions  are  all  aroused  and  alive  to  environments. 

If  the  eye  has  for  some  days  been  confined  in  almost  utter  darkness,  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  illumination  cannot,  for  a  while,  be  comfortably  borne.  And,  moreover,  as 
is  well  known,  the  dungeon  is  the  worst  of  punishments,  leading  in  some  instances  to 
madness,  and  acute  mania  has  been  known  to  occur  in  the  after-treatment  of  extraction 
by  confinement  in  the  dark  for  several  weeks.  Many  of  our  cataract  cases  are  old 
people,  who  are  very  impatient  of  restraints  of  all  kinds,  and  often  particularly  unwill- 
ing to  confinement  in  the  dark.  In  fact,  this  of  itself^  they  have  often  told  me,  was 
their  greatest  dread  of  the  operation,  and  having  once  experienced  it,  often  prefer  hav- 
ing only  the  one  seeing  eye  rather  than  submit  to  the  same  punishment  in  order  to 
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obtain  yision  in  the  other.  Personal  experience  has  satisfiictonly  proren  to  me  that 
iritis  making  its  appearance  abont  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after  an  extraction  is  oftener 
due  to  the  brief  exposure  of  the  eye  to  the  light  daring  the  first  examination  than  to  anr 
other  cause.  There  is  almost  invariably  a  scringing  and  shielding  of  the  eye  and  a  gmh 
of  tears,  on  the  attempt  to  nutke  anything  like  a  careful  examination  of  an  eye  four  or 
five  days  confined  in  the  dark,  and  often  within  a  few  hours  after  the  patient  oomphuns 
of  pain,  and  then  follows  iritis.  In  proof  of  the  position  here  taken,  iritis  is  fiir  more 
infrequent  under  the  methods  here  advocated. 

Discard  all  bandages,  discard  all  thick  dressings,  allow  full  diffused  daylight  in  the 
room  occupied  by  the  patient,  and  as  a  reward  there  will  be  rarely  an  iritis,  and  never 
photophobia  unless  there  is  iritis.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  adhesive  strip  is 
removed  after  healing  has  occurred,  the  patient  will  complacently  open  the  eye,  delib- 
erately look  about  him  and  out  the  window  without  the  slightest  manifestation  of  dis- 
comfort It  requires  about  five  days  for  firm  union  to  take  place  in  the  corneal  wouDd, 
so  that  it  is  best  that  the  eye  be  not  disturbed  in  any  manner  whatever  until  the  end 
of  this  time.  If  all  goes  well  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  The  lids  are  free  to  inspec- 
tion, there  are  no  pent-up  tears  or  mucus,  and  any  accumulations  in  the  inner  canthns 
can  be  easily  removed  with  absorbent  cotton. 

In  one  case  of  incurable  dacryo-cysto-blennorrhoea,  extraction  was  performed  and 
the  discharge  from  the  lachrymal  sac  very  carefully  and  frequently  removed  from  the 
inner  canthus  with  absorbent  cotton  from  day  to  day  until  the  sixth  day,  when  the  eye 
was  liberated  perfectly  healed,  with  nothing  more  than  a  hypersemic  condition  of  the 
conjunctiva.  Who  would  have  dared  seal  this  eye  after  the  usual  method  and  have 
taken  the  consequences  ?  At  the  end  of  five,  six  or  seven  days,  as  we  may  judge  advisa- 
ble from  the  patient's  reparative  powers,  we  may  remove  the  adhesive  strip  and  let  the 
eye  go  free.  "Within  two  or  three  days  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  doors 
with  perfect  impunity.  As  a  rule,  with  this  method  of  treatment,  the  eye  will  be  only 
moderately  red  on  first  opening  it,  in  some  instances  scarcely  at  all  injected,  the  iris 
bright,  with  no  indications  of  inflammation,  there  will  be  no  lachrymation  or  shrinkiiig 
from  the  light,  and  the  patient  will  at  once  want  to  test  his  sight.  The  time  of  conva- 
lescence is  reduced  about  one-half  over  the  system  by  dark  room  and  bandage,  the 
patient  often  being  ready  to  dismiss  in  one  week  from  the  time  of  operation,  ten  diyrs 
being  about  the  aveitige  time  he  should  be  kept  under  observation. 

When  an  iridectomy  is  performed,  less  care  and  less  restraint  are  called  for.  As  will 
be  seen,  by  this  method  cataract  cases  are  treated  with  less  restraint  than  has  been 
usual  with  iridectomies;  but  now  iridectomies  are  no  longer  house  patients.  They 
come  to  the  surgeon's  office  to  have  the  iridectomy  performed  and,  with  only  the  ope^ 
ated  eye  dressed,  they  walk  or  ride  home  by  the  guidance  of  the  other  eye,  with  instruc- 
tions to  call  at  the  office  in  two  or  three  days  for  examination.  If  all  goes  well  the  eye 
is  set  at  liberty  and  the  patient  discharged  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  Ordinarily,  oo 
trouble  whatever  occurs  in  these  cases,  but  speedy  and  smooth  healing  in  a  few  days 
may  confidently  be  looked  for.  Of  course,  if  the  eye  operated  on  is  more  or  less  degen- 
erated, or  in  a  glaucomatous  condition,  more  watchfulness  of  the  case  is  demanded,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  deal  with  any  complications  that  may  arise.  But  in  a  smooUi^-made 
iridectomy  in  a  sound  eye  there  is  no  more  risk  in  performing  it  in  the  surgeon's  office* 
and  treating  it  altogether  afi  an  out-door  case,  than  there  is  in  dealing  with  a  squint 
operation  in  the  same  way. 

While  following  an  iridectomy  there  appears  to  be  almost  no  risk  in  allowing  tiis 
fellow  eye  to  be  at  liberty,  the  greater  disturbance  of  the  globe  by  an  extraction  seems 
to  offer  some  objections  to  this  apparently  reckless  procedure.  But  if,  as  has  already 
been  declared,  ordinary  voluntary  movements  of  the  eye  do  not  tend  to  disturb  its  sym- 
metry, there  miEiy  exist  a  harmleasness  in  it  beyond  the  expectation  of  those  who  bate 
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not  tried  it;  and  as  facts  always  take  precedence  of  hypotheses,  the  experience  of  Dr. 
Chisolm  in  some  fifty  or  sixty  extractions,  in  which  he  has  holdly  let  the  unoperated 
eye  go  free,  seems  to  afford  satis&ctory  eyidenoe  that  our  former  views  have  been  ill- 
founded. 

What  can  be  more  gratifying  to  both  patient  and  sorgeon  than  to  be  assured  of  a 
system  of  dealing  with  so  important  an  operation  by  methods  at  once  so  simple  and  so 
satisfactory.  It  strips  a  once  formidable  undertaking  of  nearly  all  its  horrors,  and 
inspires  both  surgeon  and  patient  with  a  confidence  hitherto  not  attainable  with  all  the 
dread  of  slow  convalescence,  dark  rooms,  confinement  in  bed  and  expectant  iritis  and 
long-continued  photophobia.  Certainly  a  bright  era  has  dawned  upon  those  unfor- 
tunately afSicted  with  cataract,  since  with  cocaine  to  take  the  place  of  chloroform  or 
ether,  the  operation  can  be  performed  painlessly  and  absolutely  free  of  danger  to  life, 
and  the  necessary  care  following  the  operation  is  reduced  to  such  perfect  simplicity  and 
conformity  with  almost  every  comfort,  that  it  is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  even  by  the 
most  timid. 

I  do  not  in  this  paper,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  set  forth  the  advantages  and  sound 
principles  in  this  system  of  after-treatment  for  cataract  and  iridectorxy  operations,  pro- 
pose to  act  as  historian,  but  feel  it  my  duty  to  accord  thanks  where  due. 

Personally,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Charles  £.  Michell,  of  St.  Louis,  for  those  import- 
ant innovations— the  simple  strip  to  close  the  eye  and  the  admittance  of  abundant  light 
into  the  room  the  patient  occupies.  Dr.  Biichell  has  also  for  many  years  performed 
iridectomy  as  an  oflSce  operation,  dressing  only  the  operated  eye,  and  his  suggestions 
first  led  me  to  adopt  it.  With  his  experience  in  iridectomies  thus  treated  with  so  little 
restraint,  I  wonder  that  he  did  not  &11  upon  a  freer  method  of  dealing  with  his  cataract 
cases,  it  having  been  his  custom  until  quite  recently  to  confine  his  patients  to  bed  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  for  the  one  naturally  suggests  the  other. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Chisolm,  the  worthy  President  of  this  Section,  was  the  first  to  remove 
bodily  restraints  and  to  allow  the  patient  to  sit  up  or  lie  down  immediately  ofler  the 
operation,  much  as  his  personal  comfort  should  incline  him.  He  also  took  the  initiative 
in  closing  only  the  eye  upon  which  extraction  had  been  performed,  and  of  emancipating 
the  fellow  eye  from  all  dressings  and  restraint.  These  two  important  additions  to  the 
other  methods  have  wonderfully  added  to  the  comfort  and  gratification  of  cataract 
patients;  for  introducing  and  establishing  the  safety  of  which,  and  for  his  very  liberal 
promulgation  of  these  methods  in  all  their  details  and  his  experiences  with  them 
through  the  medical  press,  whereby  they  have  become  so  generally  and  thoroughly 
known,  that  any  operator  may  intelligently  test  them  if  so  disposed,  he  is  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  every  ophthalmologist. 

DISCUSSION. 
Mr.  Power,  of  London. — ^I  must  acknowledge  myself  an  adberent  of  tbat  method 
of  operating  for  cataract  in  which  no  iridectomy  is  done.  I  divide  the  cornea  at  the 
sclero-comeal  junction,  making  a  rather  large  opening.  As  soon  as  the  section  is 
made,  the  capsule  is  lacerated  with  a  cystotome,  and  the  lens  is  gently  tilted  till  it 
escapes.  What  cortical  substance  can  be  removed  is  then  cleared  out  with  a  curette. 
A  drop  of  eserine  (2  per  cent)  is  then  instilled  and  the  eye  is  tightly  bandaged.  Of 
the  four  accidents  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gtdezowski  I  do  not  find  that  hernia  of  the  iris 
is  very  common,  and  think  that  the  less  the  eye  is  examined  and  tortured,  the 
less  likely  is  it  to  occur.  Suppuration  of  the  cornea  is  to  be  avoided  by  atten- 
tion to  the  general  health,  and  by  care  in  securing  perfect  cleanliness.  I  think 
iritis  is  more  apt  to  occur  after  an  iridectomy  than  when  that  proceeding  is  not  done. 
The  true  bugbear  of  cataract  is  undoubtedly  secondaiy  cataract ;  but  sorely  thoee 
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who  practice  iridectomy  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  do  not  meet  with  a  einukEr 
difficulty;  and  in  both  instances  it  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner,  with  one 
or  two  needles.  In  conclusion,  I  think  we  should,  if  possible,  operate  without  iri* 
dectomy,  but  if  it  be  found  difficult  to  replace  the  iris  after  the  section,  or  if  mudi 
cortical  matter  be  left,  or  if  adhesions  exist  between  lens  and  iris,  then  it  is  easy  to 
do  the  iridectomy. 

Dr.  Landolt,  of  Paris,  said: — If  I  differ  in  some  respects  from  our  eminent  col- 
league. Dr.  Mooren,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  the  main  I  am  of  his  manner  of  thinlnng^ 
and  ^m  what  he  has  said  I  draw  these  two  conclusions :  1st,  That  there  does  not 
exist,  and  there  will  never  exist,  a  single  unique  method  of  cataract  operation.  2d. 
That  it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  that  in  by  far  the  msgority  of  cases  we  shall  be  compeUed  to  hold 
on  to  iridectomy.  Each  of  us  has  experienced  an  epoch,  in  which  we  tried 
to  simplify  the  operation  for  cataract,  and  it  ended  by  our  returning  to  the 
methods  of  our  Others.  As  regards  myself,  I  went  through  this  epoch  in  1878, 
at  which  time  I  performed  all  my  cataract  operations  without  iride<^my.  I  had 
some  superb  results,  and  again  some  misfortunes,  and  finally  I  came  to  the  ood- 
elusion  that  the  operation  with  iridectomy  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  most 
satisfactory.  I  do  not  see  that  antisepsis  and  the  discovery  of  oocame  have,  io 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  reduced  the  cataract  operation  to  the  point  where  we 
can  call  it  simple.  The  dangers  are,  ^m  my  standpoint,  adhesions  of  the  iris  and 
the  great  difficulty  of  keeping  sufficiently  clear  the  field  of  operation.  To  avoid 
the  first  danger  I  determined,  at  the  beginning  of  my  career,  to  make  the  indsioD 
— as  first  conceived  by  Liebreich — as  fiur  from  the  corneal  border  as  possible.  Bat 
I  very  soon  found  that  this  method  was  associated  with  great  risks.  As  regards 
the  method  of  incision,  I  always  make  the  sclero-comeal  incision,  whether  I  do  the 
operation  with  or  without  an  iridectomy.  But  I  shall  relegate  this  method  of  catarMt 
extraction  (without  iridectomy)  to  those  cases  which  are  absolutely  favorable,  abso- 
lutely simple,  absolutely  ripe.  And  here  allow  me  to  make  clear  an  evident  misoih 
derstanding  between  Mr.  Power  and  myself  Neither  myself  nor  any  one  of  my 
colleagues  who  perform  the  operation  with  iridectomy  pretends  to  assect  that  this 
procedure  is  an  absolute  guarantee  against  iritis  and  secondaiy  cataract,  but  experience 
has  taught  me  that  these  complications  occur  fiur  less  frequently  than  when  the 
iridectomy  is  left  out  And  one  word  about  the  iridectomy.  I  consider  as  dan- 
gerous a  too  small  iridectomy — one,  in  a  word,  that  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  cor- 
neal incision.  In  such  a  case  the  danger  of  prolapse  of  the  iris  is  exceedingly  great 
And  then,  as  regards  the  excision  of  the  iris,  which  it  is  often  necessary  to  make 
the  second  or  third  day  after  the  so-called  '^  simple  operation:''  it  is  by  no  means 
comparable  to  the  iridectomy  we  make  prior  to  the  exit  of  the  crystalUne  lens.  In 
this  subsequeht  excision  there  remains  always  an  anterior  sjrncchia,  with  all  its 
accompanying  dangers.  Finally,  it  has  been  said  in  this  discussion  that  the  subli- 
mate solution  is  irritating  to  the  eye.  I  declare  as  an  absolute  fact  that  the  sublimate 
solution — 1  :  5000 — that  I  have  used  in  my  practice  for  years,  is  l^  no  means 
irritating,  and  is  perfectly  antiseptia 

Dr.  Abadie,  of  Paris. — ^The  question  of  operating  in  cataract  with  or  without 
iridectomy  has  agitated  our  minds  a  great  deal  nowadays.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  question  should  be  so  divided,  but  rather  the  distinction  should  be  made 
between  those  cases  which  should  be  operated  upon  with  iridectomy  and  those  where 
iridectomy  is  useless.    For  a  considerable  time  have  I  endeavored,  as  far  as  poasible, 
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to  operate  witboat  iridectomy,  and  my  efforts  were  crowned  with  success  in  those 
cases  where  the  cataract  was  simple  and  had  arrived  at  perfect  maturity,  and  in  this 
kind  of  cases  I  assert  that  this  method,  is  superior  to  all  others.  Unfortunately,  at 
this  date  we  can  no  longer,  as  in  the  time  of  Daviel,  wait  for  the  cataract  to  com- 
pletely mature.  Now,  the  patient,  just  as  soon  as  he  finds  he  can  no  longer  read  or 
walk  about  alone,  comes  to  us  and  demands  an  operation,  and  we  cannot  refuse  him. 
In  such  cases,  gentlemen,  the  operation  without  iridectomy  does  not  give  such 
satis&ctoiy  results  as  the  combined  operation.  The  evacuation  of  the  cortical 
mass  is  difficult  and  incomplete.  The  iris  is  bruised,  and  we  very  frequently  have 
a  prolapse,  and  a  second  operation  is  almost  unavoidable.  Hence,  in  all  forms  of 
cataract  which  have  not  reached  perfect  maturity  an  iridectomy  is  indispensable. 

Dr.  Marmion,  of  Washington,  said  that  he  had  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  the  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  two  methods— with  or  without  iridec- 
tomy ;  but,  said  he,  nothing  that  I  have  yet  heard  has  shaken  my  faith  in  the 
iridectomy.  The  percentage  of  successes  is  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  the  combined 
operation.  Among  the  many  arguments  in  favor  of  the  latter  operation  is  the  free 
exit  it  gives  to  the  cortical  substance.  ^ 

Dr.  Dudley  S.  Reynolds,  of  Louisville,  said : — It  is  evident  that  extraction 
may  be  done  without  iridectomy  in  carefully  selected  cases.  I  do  not  think  the 
experience  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  read  the  exhaustive  essays,  nor  of  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  discussion,  tends  to  establish  any  universal  rule.  In  well- 
matured  cataracts  in  persons  whose  eyes  are  otherwise  sound,  and  in  a  good  state  of 
general  health,  the  pupil  may  be  widely  dilated  with  cocaine,  which,  of  course, 
should  always  contain  either  carbolic  acid  or  corrosive  sublimate.  In  such  cases  the 
operation  should  be  performed  with  great  care.  I  use  in  such  cases  Graefe's  knife, 
which  I  aim  to  introduce,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  plane  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  iris,  and  passing  the  point  of  the  knife  well  over  the  pupillary  margin,  I 
suddenly  depress  it,  so  as  to  prick  the  capsule,  taking  care  not  to  allow  the  knife 
to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  lens,  lest  it  may  be  dislocated.  I  make  the  puncture 
in  the  capsule  as  the  knife  advances,  and,  passing  the  point  on,  when  I  come 
to  the  sdero-comeal  juncture  I  raise  it;  {uessing  the  blade  upon  the  iris,  I 
make  the  counter-puncture.  Advancing  the  blade  by  a  sawing  motion,  I  stop  and 
allow  the  aqueous  hiunor  to  escape  slowly  before  the  section  is  completed.  I  aim 
not  to  turn  the  edge  of  the  knife  forward  into  the  cornea,  but  to  cut  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  plane  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iri&  Having  proceeded  in  this 
way  to  the  completion  of  the  section,  I  find  that  the  central  incision  of  the  lens  cap- 
sule allows  it  to  tear  in  different  directions,  and  the  difficulty  in  removing  the  cortical 
substance  is  not  so  great,  nor  is  the  iris  so  apt  to  prolapse  where  the  section  is  made 
as  I  have  described.  If,  however,  I  contemplate  iridectomy  when  I  begin  the 
operation,  I  use  Beer's  knife,  making  the  section  upward  and  puncturing  the  cap- 
sule with  the  point  of  the  knife  as  it  advances  through  the  anterior  chamber.  I 
attach  great  importance  to  this  method  of  opening  the  capsule,  as  it  seems  to  me 
fraught  with  less  danger  than  the  introduction  of  the  C3rstotome.  I  never  use  fixation 
forceps,  nor  permit  the  hand  of  an  assistant  to  touch  the  patient's  eye.  In  fact,  I 
have  no  use  for  an  assistant  When  the  eye  is  once  impaled  upon  the  knife  with 
which  the  section  is  made,  the  touch  of  the  finger  places  it  entirely  at  the  conmiand 
of  the  operator.  If  aseptic  conditions  are  secured,  the  dangers  from  cataract 
extraction  seem  to  me  reduced  almost  entirely  to  secondary  inflammations  of  the  iris 
and  ciliary  body.    The  dressing  I  employ  after  extraction  has  been  simplified  some- 
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what  after  the  soggestion  of  Dr.  Michell,  of  St  Louis,  and  in  aooordanoe  with  tlw 
experience  of  our  President,  Dr.  Ghisolm,  of  Baltimore.  I  now  use  a  small  Int  of 
al^orbent  cotton  and  a  single  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  drawn  from  the  cheek  to  the 
brow,  the  cotton  being  used  simply  to  take  up  the  tears  and  any  other  fluid  that  may 
escape  from  between  the  lids.  If  the  eye  shows  the  least  sign  of  irritation,  I 
remove  the  dresdng  daily ;  otherwise,  I  permit  it  to  remain  until  I  think  the  woood 
has  well  united. 

Prof  P.  D.  Ketser  remarked  that,  as  experience  was  a  good  teacher;  and  as  he 
had  operated  considerably  over  two  thousand  times  for  cataract ;  and  as  the  natural 
result  of  the  meeting  of  so  many  together  was  to  give  experience  and  exchange  views 
on  subjects,  he  desired  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  express  whether  the  extnctkn 
of  cataract  should  be  made  with  or  without  an  iridectomy;  that  the  operator  must 
examine  his  case  carefully,  to  see  what  kind  of  a  cataract  he  had  before  him,  and  be 
the  judge  of  what  is  best  to  do.  During  his  number  of  years'  practice  he  has  made 
operations  according  to  all  of  the  methods  recommended,  and  hk  experience  is  that 
where  the  lens  is  completely  hard,  that  is,  with  little  or  no  soft  cortical,  it  can  be  very 
readily  and  well  extracted  without  an  iridectomy.  But  where  there  is  much  soft  cortex 
an  iridectomy  is  preferable,  making  it  easier  and  surer  in  freeing  the  eye  of  all  finogn 
substances.  He  notices  that  Dr.  Mooren  recommends  the  iridectomy  downward, 
which  is,  in  his  idea,  the  improper  position.  There  are  some  persons  who  cannot 
be  made  to  look  down ;  this  he  has  specially  noticed  in  the  Irish  people.  Before 
the  introduction  of  cocaine,  not  using  any  ansesthetic,  he  often  made  the  iridec- 
tomy below,  with  such  persons ;  but  the  upper  section  is  much  preferaUe,  for  manj 
reasons  well  known  to  the  profession.  In  all  cases  of  sluggishness  in  the  iris  to 
dilate  promptly  and  widely  on  the  instillation  of  atropia,  he  invariably  makes  pre- 
liminary iridectomy ;  for  with  such  patients  he  has  always  found  that  iritis  Miows 
the  operation  of  extraction  if  made,  with  or  without  iridectomy,  in  one  sitting.  As  to 
Forster's  method  of  ripening  immature  cataracts  for  operation,  it  has  not  been  for- 
tunate in  his  hands.  He  found,  in  many  cases,  that  the  rubbing,  or  manipulatioo, 
caused  a  low  grade  of  Iritis  which  formed  posterior  synechise,  and  such  are  not  desirable 
concomitants  in  the  operation  for  extraction  of  cataract  In  the  opening  of  the  cap- 
sule, he  desires  to  remove  as  large  a  piece  as  possible  frt)m  the  centre,  and  to  acoom- 
plish  this  he  had  a  oystotome  made,  with  the  fleam  or  cutting  part  at  right  an^  to 
the  stem  of  the  instrument.  Introducing  it  through  the  incision  of  the  cornea,  he 
makes  a  horizontal  cut  in  the  lower  part  of  the  capsule  and,  catching  the  membrane 
on  the  end  of  the  instrument,  draws  it  up  and  out  of  the  corneal  incision  far  enough 
to  snip  off  a  piece  with  the  scissors.  Sometimes  the  capsule  is  drawn  up  in  a  fM^ 
so  as  to  be  easily  grasped  with  forceps  and  thus  drawn  out  for  cutting  ofL  In  cues 
of  cataracta  Morgagni  («.  cataracta  lacta),  when  the  lens  is  broken  down  into  a 
chalky,  milky  liquid,  it  is  desirable  to  remove  all  this  substance  frx)m  the  eye,  and 
not  let  any  remain  to  float  around  and  irritate  and  set  up  inflammation.  To  aooom- 
plish  this,  he  always  makes  an  upward  iridectomy,  and  opens  the  capsule  at  its 
extreme  upper  periphery  with  a  v.  Graefe*s  cataract  knife.  In  this  way  the  capsole 
remains  like  a  sack,  with  only  an  opening  at  its  upper  end,  just  at  the  mouth  of  the 
incision  through  the  cornea.  All  of  the  broken,  disintegrated  lens  matter  readily 
flows  out  If  any  remains,  it  lies  in  the  capsule  harmless,  whOe  dissolving  in  the 
aqueous.  An  operation  can  easily  be  made  afterward  on  the  capsule,  at  any  time 
it  becomes  opaque.  He  operated  in  this  way  on  an  old  negro  woman,  at  his  diflic; 
three  years  ago,  and  the  capsule  is  still  perfectly  transparent  and  vision  exoeUeot 

In  relation  to  Dr.  Gkdezowski's  method  of  operation  without  iridect(»Dy>  he 
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desired  to  ask  if  he  ever  had  a  prolapsus  of  the  iris  with  oonseqaential  glaaooma  after 
the  extraction.  He  desired  this  infonnation  for  the  reason  that,  in  1875,  he  operated 
on  a  man,  by  the  method  of  de  Weoker,  without  iridectomy,  and  on  the  second  day 
a  prolapsus  occurred,  accompanied  with  great  pain  and  hardness  of  the  eyeball  To 
reduce  the  protruding  iris  he  instilled  eserine,  and  discovered  that  the  tension  was  very 
soon  diminished.  This  was  his  first  discovery  of  the  anti-glaucomatous  effect  of  eserine. 
He  communicated  it  to  Dr.  de  Wecker,  who  mentions  the  subject  in  an  article  on  eserine 
in  the  Anrudes  d' oadistique  and  in  Zehender*s  MonaUbldUa' ftir  Ophthalmologies 

He  has  found  the  mercurial  solutions  irritating,  and  uses  always  the  boric  acid 
solution  as  a  cleansing  liquid.  He  always  examines  the  urine  of  his  patients  for 
albumin  before  operating,  and,  if  found,  postpones  the  extraction  until  the  albumin 
b  removed  by  treatment,  or  declines  to  operate.  He  has  found  that  inflammation 
of  a  serious  nature  invariably  occurs  after  an  operation  with  patients  suffering  with 
albuminuria. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Thompson,  of  Indianapolis  said : — ^I  have  been  greatly  interested  by  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  essayists,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  eminent  gentlemen 
who  have  participated  in  the  discussion. 

No  one  operation  suits  all  case&  With  numerous  other  plodders  in  this  field,  I 
have  dung  to  the  advice  given  by  Dsodalus  to  his  son,  as  he  was  escaping  from  the 
Cretan  labyrinth,  "to  take  a  middle  cou^se^'^  and  have,  therefore,  avoided  the 
extreme  peripheral  section  of  the  renowned  von  Graefe,  as  well  as  the  more  central 
one  of  Liebreich,  and  now,  in  most  cases,  make  a  similar  one  to  that  of  the  very 
eminent  gentleman^  Galezowski,  of  Paris. 

A  migority  of  us  cannot  number  our  cataract  extractions  by  the  thousand,  and  are 
therefore  constrained  to  keep  in  known  and  well  tried  paths,  leaving  the  experiments 
to  gentlemen  of  the  large  cities  of  the  world.  For  my  part  I  would  rather  be  certain 
of  restoring  the  greatest  number  of 'my  patients  to  useftd  vision  than  to  get  a  smaller 
per  cent  of  very  brilliant  ones  at  the  ride  of  loss  of  vision. 

I  usually,  in  senile  cases,  make  a  broad  iridectomy ;  consequently,  rarely  have 
the  iris  imprisoned  in  the  incision.  When  I  meet  with  a  failure,  it  is  usually  from 
capsulo-iritis  or  fix)m  iritis,  and  that  even  aft^r  the  thirteenth  day,  from  malaria  and 
other  exciting  causea 

Suppuration  of  the  cornea  I  now  rarely  meet  with,  and  this  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  use  of  the  mercurial  solution,  which  is  now  so  universally  used. 

Dr.  Baker,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Aft«r  witnessing  operations  for  cataract 
extraction  by  the  leading  American,  English,  (German  and  French  ophthalmologists, 
some  years  since,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  an  operator  with  average  skill 
and  experience  in  these  cases,  I  could  not  take  the  responsibility  of  performing  the 
operation  without  an  iridectomy.  In  order  to  avoid  as  fiur  as  possible  the  objec- 
tions to  an  iridectomy,  I  have  performed  the  operation  as  suggested  by  Wolf,  of 
Scotland.  Instead  of  making  a  large  iridectomy  and  thus  leaving  the  pupil  key- 
hole shaped,  I  remove  a  small  portion  of  the  iris  and  leave  the  pupil  oval  after  the 
operation. 

With  regard  to  the  opening  of  the  capsule,  I  believe  with  Dr.  Reynolds  that  this 
is  a  very  important  part  of  the  operation.  I  make  the  incision  m  the  capsule  at  the 
periphery,  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  corneal  incision;  I  am  carefrd 
to  remove  all  the  cortical  substance  from  the  incision,  but  if  there  is  a  small  portion 
retained  within  the  capsule  I  do  not  resort  to  the  spoon  to  remove  it,  as  it  will  soon 
become  absorbed  and  do  no  harm. 
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Many  operators  do  not  use  enough  care  in  delivering  the  len&  They  eeon  to 
be  in  a  hurry  and  deliver  it  as  qmokly  as  you  can  wink.  It  should  be  done  slowly 
and  disturb  the  contents  of  the  eye  as  little  as  possible.  I  never  touch  the  cornet 
with  the  finger  scoop  or  other  instrument  while  delivering  the  lens,  and  in  this  way 
add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  after  the  operation,  as  it  prevents  much  d 
the  disagreeable  smarting  always  present  when  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea  is 
disturbed  by  rough  handling  during  the  operation.  I  alwajrs  follow  the  precaution 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Power  this  morning,  of  using  a  new  knife  for  every  operatioa  A 
good,  clean,  sharp  knife  is  of  very  great  importance. 

Dr.  Swan  M.  Burnett,  of  Washington,  had  been  lately  doing  all  his  eztracdoos 
without  iridectomy,  and  they  amount  now  to  twenty-three.  He  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  results  that  he  should  not  return  to  the  method  with  an  iridectomy  nntfl 
bad  results  drove  him  to  it.  He  did  not  believe  that  in  all  cases  it  would  be  found 
to  be  best,  but  he  had  recently  extracted  a  black  cataract  with  an  immense  nudeos, 
and  a  Morgagnian  cataract  by  this  method,  and  with  good  results  in  both  cases,  showing 
the  wide  range  of  applicability  of  the  method.  It  was  least  applicable  to  lenses  with 
much  soft  cortical,  but  only  a  few  days  ago  he  had  successMly  operated  on  such  a  case 
in  this  way.  He  had  worked  out  some  of  the  remaining  cortical  with  antiseptic  fluid, 
and  he  believed  that  such  a  procedure,  if  properly  done,  was  not  dangerous.  The  liability 
to  iritis  and  other  complications  he  did  not  consider  greater  without  than  with  an 
iridectomy.  He  also  thought  that  there  was  a  great  advantage  gained  when  we 
could  assure  timid  patients  that  the  operation  for  the  restoration  of  sight  would  be 
entirely  painless  without  general  anaesthesia,  as  it  certainly  is  with  cocaine  and  with- 
out iridectomy.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  good  results  by  this  method  are  better, 
and  the  bad  results  were  not  worse,  than  with  iridectomy. 

Dr.  EiUQENE  Smith  thinks  we  cannot  settle  upon  a  method  which  is  applicable 
to  all  cases,  but  as  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  he  thinks  the  iridectomy  should  be 
performed. 

Dr.  F.  Valk,  of  New  York. — ^The  question  before  the  Section  being  the  advisa- 
bility between  the  operation  of  cataract  with  iridectomy  according  to  the  method  of 
Graefe,  or  without  iridectomy  according  to  Oalezowski's  method,  it  seems  to  me  Uiat 
we  may  have  an  operation  which  may  combine  both  methods,  that  is,  without  an 
iridectomy  and  with  the  advantages  which  an  iridectomy  gives.  For  this  purpose 
the  past  few  months  I  have  operated  with  a  little  instrument  called  an  iris  retractor, 
with  which  I  draw  back  the  iris  to  the  position  of  full  dilatation,  and  while  h(dding 
it  in  that  position,  by  a  few  gentle  strokes  of  the  spoon  on  the  lower  part  of  tbe 
cornea,  the  lens  easily  passes  through  the  section.  As  it  escapes,  the  ends  of  the 
retractor  are  raised  and  the  iris  passes  backward  to  its  position.  We  then  retain  a 
dear,  round  pupiL 

Dr.  J.  J.  Chisolm  stated  that  in  his  cases  of  extraction  without  an  iridjBctomy 
he  was  still  fearful  of  increased  tendency  to  iritic  complications.  Although  he  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  lose  no  eyes  by  this  method,  he  has  not  turned  out  a  angle 
case  with  an  absolutely  free  pupil  They  are  more  or  less  central  and  look  well,  bot 
will  not  dilate  regularly  under  atropia.  In  two  cases  he  has  had  a  heniia  of  the  irb, 
although  he  had  used  liberally  eseiine  drops  after  the  extraction.  He  preferred  to 
make  a  small  iridectomy,  only  cutting  off  by  one  snip  of  the  scissors  so  mudi  of  tbe 
iris  as  is  drawn  out  by  the  ins  forcepa 

He  uses  freely  to  the  eye  operated  upon  a  biniodide  of  mercury  solution,  1  to 
15,000.    He  operates  under  cocaine.     After  the  speculum  is  inserted  he  floods  tbe 
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eye  with  the  menmrial  solution,  so  that  it  comes  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the 
ooi^junctival  surface.  After  the  operation  is  completed  and  before  the  speculum  is 
removed,  the  eye  is  again  flooded  with  the  antiseptic  liquid.  He  has  seen  this  fluid, 
along  with  bubbles  of  air,  flow  in  and  out  of  the  anterior  chamber  as  the  movements 
of  the  speculum  would  maJte  more  or  less  pressure  upon  the  eyeball,  gaping  the  corneal 
wound.  Although  he  has  seen  no  inflammation  follow  upon  this  accidental  admission 
of  the  mercurial  solution  into  the  eyeball,  he  has  never  intentionally  washed  out  the 
aqueous  chamber. 

He  laid  great  stress  upon  two  points  in  the  after  treatment  of  cataract  extraction 
casea  The  first  was  the  closing  of  only  the  eye  operated  upon,  leaving  the  other 
eye  open  for  the  guidance  of  the  patient  The  second  was  the  closing  of  the  eye 
openUed  upon  by  a  slip  of  isinglass  plaster,  so  diaphanous  that  light  would  readily 
pass  through  it  to  the  retina.  He  treats  his  cataract  cases  in  light  rooms,  from 
which  sunlight  only  is  excluded  and  in  which  Mends  can  read  to  patients.  He 
feels  convinced,  firom  a  large  experience,  that  the  eyes  are  stronger  and  much  less 
sensitive  aft;er  cataract  extractions  since  he  has  abandoned  compresses,  bandages  and 
daric  rooms.  The  comfort  to  the  patient  by  leaving  one  eye  open  is  immense. 
Experience  has  shown  to  him  that  the  usual  restraint  practiced  by  surgeons  on  their 
eye  patients  is  not- only  unnecessaiy  but  harmftd.  He  does  not  now  put  his  cataract 
extraction  patients  in  bed  After  operation  they  sit  up  till  bedtime,  getting  up  in 
the  morning  and  dressing  tiiemselves,  as  is  their  daily  habit  For  a  week  they  are 
confined  to  their  rooms  but  are  allowed  to  see  their  firiends,  walk  about  and  eat  their 
meab  without  being  fed,  thanks  to  the  eye  that  is  left  open.  His  experience  proves 
t^t  if  light  is  not  excluded  during  the  treatment,  the  eye,  when  exposed,  will  not 
iigect  nor  weep.  The  exposure  hastens  convalescence.  Unless  some  inflammation 
should  occur,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  the  original  piece  of  isinglass  plaster  is  not 
removed  till  the  fifth  day;  after  that  time  no  dressing  is  used.  Unless  the  ^inptoms 
call  for  it,  he  does  not  remove  the  primary  dressing  to  inspect  the  eye.  He  believes 
that  the  daily  inspection  of  the  cornea,  when  not  called  for  by  the  symptoms,  is 
meddlesome  and  not  without  danger.  His  cases  do  not  require  smoked  glasses  for 
indoor  use  at  any  time  in  the  treatment,  because  the  eyes  have  never  been  made 
sensitive  by  the  exclusion  of  light 
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THIRD  DAY. 


EJESTORING  THE  NORMAL  POSITION  OF  THE  TARSAL  BORDER 
IN  TRICHIASIS  OF  THE  UPPER  EYELID. 

RBSTAURATION  DE  LA  POSITION  NORMALE  DU  BORD  TARSAL  DANS  LA 
TRICHIASIS  DE  LA  PAUPIERE  SUPJ^RIEURE. 

WIEDERHEB8TELLUNG  DER  NOBMALEN  STELLUNG  DES  TABSALRANDES  BEI TEICHIASQ 

DES  OBEREN  AUQENLIDfiSw 

BY  DR.   P,   C.    HOTZ. 
Chicago,  ni. 

The  free  border  of  the  npper  eyeUd  forms  with  the  tarsal  ooiyimctiTa  nearly  a  li^ 
angle,  and  therefore  stands  also  vertically  upon  the  surface  of  the  eyeball^  and  the  eye- 
lashes form  with  the  firee  border  an  angle  of  at  least  90  degrees.  Owing  to  this  positioii 
of  the  free  border,  the  distance  between  the  globe  and  the  eyelashes  is  eqnal  to  the  whole 
thickness  (or  height)  of  the  lid  border;  and  as  long  as  this  maintains  its  normal  positioB 
the  eyelashes  may  be  considerably  deflected  from  their  normal  directions  before  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  cornea  and  cause  any  annoyance  to  the  eye.  In  patients,  &t 
instance,  who  have  sa£fered  fh>m  ulcerative  blepharitis  we  often  find  the  growth  of  the 
eyelashes  greatly  disturbed,  many  being  abnormally  curved  downward ;  but  they  seldom 
touch  the  cornea  unless  at  the  same  time  the  lid  border  is'  more  or  less  inverted.  Bot 
when  the  free  border  has  lost  its  upright  position,  becoming  inclined  or  *^  inverted," 
the  eyelashes  brush  over  the  cornea,  even  though  the  angle  they  describe  with  the  f^ 
border  is  not  changed,  and  thus  prove  that  they  grow  out  in  perfectly  normal  order  and 
direction.  Their  relatively  faulty  direction  to  the  eyeball  is  not  the  result  of  &iilty 
growth,  but  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  inversion  of  the  lid  border,  because  by 
this  inclination  the  dliaiy  edge,  together  with  the  eyelashes,  is  necessarily  broog^ 
down  in  close  proximity  to  the  cornea. 

And  this  is  just  the  condition  of  the  tarsal  border  in  trichiasis  as  we  commonly 
find  it,  after  trachoma.  By  tissue  waste  and  shrinkage  on  the  conjunctival  side 
of  the  lid  the  posterior  (or  conjunctival)  edge  of  the  border  is  retracted,  and  the  latter 
itself  is  turned  down,  so  much  so,  that  in  the  worst  forms  of  trichiasis  its  snifiioe  is 
pretty  well  on  a  level  with  the  tarsal  conjunctiva;  and,  coming  in  contact  with  the  eye- 
ball, and  being  constantly  bathed  with  the  lachrymal  fluid,  it  becomes  red  and  moist,  like 
the  conjunctiva.  It  really  seems  as  if  the  free  border  had  wasted  away  and  the  oon- 
junctiva  extended  closely  to  the  eyelashes.  But  on  careful  inspection  we  can  convince 
ourselves  at  once  that  the  free  border  has  lost  nothing  of  its  breadth,  but  only  its  normiil 
position;  and  we  also  find  the  eyelashes,  though  th^  may  be  scanty  and  ill-developed, 
depart  very  little,  if  at  all,  firom  their  normal  i>06ition  in  relation  to  the  lid  border;  their 
&ulty  relation  to  the  eyeball  being  the  inevitable  result  of  the  inveisicHi  of  the  ftee 
border. 

If  we  keep  these  &cts  before  our  eyes;  if  in  this  perverted  position  of  the  free 
border  of  the  eyelid  we  recognize  the  chief  anatomical  feature  of  trichiasis,  it  should 
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oertainly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  trying  to  remove  the  defonnity  of  the  eyelid 
we  most  direct  our  main  efforts  toward  restoring  the  free  border  to  its  original  posi- 
tion. If  this  can  be  accomplished  the  eye  is  not  only  relieved  of  the  mechanical 
irritation  by  the  cilia,  bat  the  eyelid  recovers  an  absolutely  normal  appearance,  and  the 
result  is  far  superior  to  that  attained  by  operations  which  try  to  divert  the  eyelashes 
alone  from  the  eyeball  by  transplantation. 

Since  the  anomalous  position  of  the  tree  bord^  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
retraction  of  its  posterior  edges,  the  reposLtioi;  might  be  attained  either  if  the  poste- 
rior edge  be  brought  down  again  to  the  place  it  occupied  before  the  retraction,  or  if  the 
anterior  (or  ciliary)  edge  be  set  back  just  so  much  as  the  posterior  edge  has  been 
retracted.  In  either  case  the  free  border  would  regain  its  upright  position.  But  the 
first  plan  is  impracticable,  for  we  have  no  means  to  overcome  permanently  the  retraction 
of  the  posterior  edge.  I  could  not  before  this  assemblage  enumerate  the  many  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  which  have  been  made  in  this  direction. 

The  other  plan,  however,  is  quite  feasil^e,  and  I  will  now  explain,  by  means  of  the 
accompanying  diagrams,  how  the  reposition  of  the  tarsal  border  can  be  accomplished. 
Let  Fig.  1  represent  the  section  of  the  upper  eyelid,  with  its  firee  border  (c  a)  inverted ; 
take  out  the  wedge-shaped  piece  bad,  so  that  the  piece  bac  can  be  turned  on  the  point 

Fio.  1. 


Fio.  2. 


a  until  (  a  comes  together  with  d  a.  What  effect  will  this  rotation  have  on  the  position 
of  the  free  border  and  eyelashes?  Fig.  2  will  give  the  answer ;  the  posterior  edge  (a) 
of  the  free  border  (ea)  is  the  centre  of  a  circle,  consequently  the  lines  c<i,ba  and  da 
are  radii  of  this  circle,  and  if  the  s^ment  &  c  of  this  circle  is  equal  tobd,  the  angle  cab 
is  equal  io  b  e  d;  and  when,  therefore,  b  a  moves  to  d  a,  the  line  c  a  will  make  an 
equivalent  rotation  and  come  into  the  positien  before  occupied  by  b  a.  In  other  words, 
the  free  border  (e  a)  is  turned  up  so  that  it  forms  again  an  almost  right  angle  with  the 
ooi^unctiva  (ag);  and  as  the  eyelash  (t)  follows  this  upward  rotation  of  the  tarsal 
border  without  the  angle  iea  being  changed,  it  is  turned  away  from  the  eyeball  and 
resumes  a  direction  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  coi^unctivaw 

You  will  observe  that  the  principal  condition  of  success  in  this  operation  consists  in 
making  the  posterior  edge  (a)  the  turning  point,  **  the  hinge, ''  on  which  the  fr>ee  border 
is  to  be  turned;  and  that,  therefore,  the  wedge  must  be  excised  in  such  a  way  that  its 
sharp  edge  is  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  junction  (a)  of  the  free  border  with  the 
conjunctiva:  This  is  the  point  which  distinguishes  this  method  from  the  grooving 
operations  of  Streatfield  and  Snellen.  Their  object  was  to  straighten  an  assumed 
incurvation  of  the  whole  cartilage,  and  for  this  purpose  they  removed  the  wedge  from 
the  central  portion  of  the  lid.    But  if  the  removal  is  made  at  any  other  place  than  at  a  ; 
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if;  for  instance,  it  be  nuMle  at  g  (Fig.  1),  it  cannot  rectify  the  position  of  the  free  border; 
the  whole  piece,  g  ac^  would  be  turned  and  lifted  away  from  the  globe,  onlj  to  sink 
down  on  it  again,  because  it  could  not  stay  in  the  air,  but  has  to  rest  on  a  sdid  founda- 
tion ;  and  when  the  lid  comes  down  again  on  the  eyeball,  the  eyelashes  will  a^un 
brush  over  the  cornea  as  before  the  grooving,  because  this  had  not  altered  the  positioo 
of  the -free  border  of  the  eyelid. 

But  the  reposition  of  the  free  border  alone  does  not  restore  the  perfectly  natnnl 
appearance  of  the  eyelid.  For  in  trichiasis  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  are 
crowding  down  against  the  eyelashes,  and  the  skin  has  become  more  or  less  lelaxed,  ao 
that  it  hangs  heavily  over  the  ciliary  edge,  making  this  look  unnaturally  thick,  roDnd 
and  baggy.  To  make  the  effect  of  the  operation  perfect  in  every  respect,  it  is  neceaaary 
to  remove  this  unsightly  appearance  of  the  lid.  Skin  and  muscle  must  be  slightly 
drawn  upward  and  &stened  to  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  to  render  their 
shilling  down  again  toward  the  free  border  impossible. 

For  this  reason  I  do  not  incise  the  skin  near  the  free  border  where  I  jntypose  to 
groove  the  cartilage,  but  make  a  transverse  incision  parallel  and  just  a  little  below  the 
upper  border  of  the  cartilage  (at  A,  Fig.  1).  A  few  strokes  of  tiie  scalpel  sever  also  the 
tarsal  portion  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  from  its  portio  orbitalis,  and  expose  the  upper 
border  of  the  cartUage  with  its  aponeurotic  fasda.  A  narrow  strip  (three  to  four  milli- 
metres wide)  of  the  muscular  fibres  immediately  below  the  upper  tarsal  border  is 
excised;  the  rest  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  however,  is  left,  but  together  with  the  akin  dis- 
sected off  from  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  cartilage  all  the  way  down  ^o  the  roots  of  the 
eyelashes.  Skin  and  muscle  of  the  lid  are  thus  converted  into  a  flap  which  is  attached 
to  the  lid  along  the  free  border  only.  Turning  this  flap  down  upon  the  lower  lid  I  bold 
it  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  my  left  hand,  pushing  the  top  of  the  index 
finger  up  under  the  upper  lid  just  beyond  its  free  border.  At  the  same  time  an  assisUot 
seizes  the  upper  border  of  the  cartilage  with  a  forceps,  and  I  make  a  transverse  indsioB 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cartilage,  following  closely  the  line  of  the  roots  of 
the  cilia,  and  directing  the  course  of  the  knife  toward  the  posterior  edge  of  the  free 
border,  so  that  if  the  incision  was  continued  through  the  conjunctiva  it  would  just  sever 
the  junction  of  the  lid  border  with  the  conjunctiva.  To  avoid  cutting  through  the  con- 
junctiva I  cut  the  cartilage  on  my  index  finger,  believing  its  feeling  gives  me  the  best 
information  about  the  thickness  of  the  tissues  lying  between  it  and  the  knife;  this  feel- 
ing is  the  most  accurate  gauge  by  which  I  can  tell  when  the  incision  is  deep  enough. 
This  incision  finished,  a  second  one  is  made,  from  two  to  four  millimetres  above  the  first, 
in  such  a  slanting  direction  through  the  cartilage  that  it  meets  the  first  incision  just  at 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  free  border,  and  if  both  these  incisions  are  made  with  care  and 
precision,  the  wedge  of  cartilage  they  inclose  can  be  taken  out  in  one  piece.  The  nut 
of  the  wedge  varies  in  different  cases;  but  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down  that 
the  wedge  will  always  be  sufficiently  large  if  its  base  is  about  as  wide  as  the  distance 
between  the  first  incision  and  the  ciliary  edge  of  the  lid  (&  d  =  6  e.  Fig.  2).  If  the  wedge 
does  not  come  off  in  one  piece  the  sides  of  the  groove  must  be  carefrdly  trimmed  to  look 
smooth  and  even. 

Though  we  should  try  to  avoid  cutting  through  the  conjunctiva,  this  accident  will 
occasionally  happen  even  to  the  best  and  most  painstaking  operator.  These  small,  acci- 
dental buttonholes  in  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  neither  delay  the  healing  process  nor 
vitiate  the  success  of  the  operation. 

The  wound  is  finally  closed  by  three  or  four  sutures,  which  I  apply  in  the  following 
manner:  After  the  needle  has  been  passed  through  the  cut  edge  of  the  tarsal  skin  I 
seize  the  upper  border  of  the  cartilage  vrith  a  toothed  forceps  and  transfix  it  with  the 
needle  so  that  it  reappears  through  the  tarso-orbital  fascia  just  above  the  cartilage;  and 
finally,  I  pass  it  through  the  upper  cutaneous  edge  of  the  wound.    The  loops  of  these 
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satnres  enclose  only  the  cat  edges  of  the  skin  and  the  upper  border  of  the  cartilage^  and 
when  they  are  tied  the  skin  of  the  eyelid  is  drawn  np  to  and  united  with  the  upper 
border  of  the  cartilage.  This  traction  removes  the  abnormal  relaxation  of  the  skin  and 
also  relieves  the  ciliary  edge  from  the  pressure  of  the  muscular  fibres,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  turns  the  free  border  up  and  brings  the  edges  of  the  groove  in  the  cartilage  in 
close  coaptation.  But  the  sutures  must  not  be  tied  before  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  and 
the  whole  wound,  particularly  the  groove  in  the  cartilage,  has  been  carefully  cleansed 
from  all  coagula  and  thoroughly  irrigated  with  the  antiseptic  lotion  (sublimate  or  car- 
bolic acid),  which  has  been  employed  all  throogh  the  operation. 

Gentlemen,  this  operation  may  seem  rather  complicated  and  tedious,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  takes  much  less  time  to  perform  than  to  describe  it,  and  the  perfect 
results  you  attain  by  it  will  make  you  feel  that  your  time  was  spent  for  a  good  pur- 
pose. If  you  only  aim  to  relieve  the  eye  from  the  injurious  contact  of  the  lashes,  you 
may  accomplish  this  object  probably  by  simpler  methods.  But  I  put  a  higher  standard 
upon  plastic  operations  on  any  part  of  the  &ce,  and  certainly  the  operations  for  trichi- 
asis belong  to  this  class.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  operation  merely  relieves  the 
ii\jurious  consequences  of  trichiasis  without  regard  to  the  subsequent  appearance  of  the 
eyelid;  my  ideal  of  a  perfect  operation  for  trichiasis  is  that  operation  which  relieves  the 
troublesome  effects,  and  at  the  same  time  restores  to  the  eyelid  its  normal  beautiful 
contours  and  natural  appearance.  And  this  standard  is  attained  by  the  operation  I  have 
the  honor  to  present  to  your  kind  consideration. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Dibble,  of  Kansas  City,  said :  I  usuaUy  modify  the  operation  of  Dr.  Hotz, 
by  dissecting  the  ciliary  border.  Here  we  have  generally  a  degeneration,  a  bagginess, 
and  by  dissecting  here  we  induce  absorption,  which  leaves  the  ciliary  border  much 
thinner. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Jones,  of  Chicago,  said,  it  is  well  known  that  nearly  all  of  the  many 
different  operations  that  have  been  proposed  fi*om  time  to  time  to  meet  the  vaiy- 
ing  requirements  of  these  cases  give  temporary  relief  from  this  serious  condition. 
It  is,  however,  desirable  to  secure  more  lasting  results,  and  time  alone  can  test  the 
value,  in  this  respect,  of  any  operation.  Dr.  Hotz  had  not  made  dear,  in  his  state- 
ment, regarding  the  danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  eyelid  which  attends  the  dissec- 
tion of  so  large  a  flap  in  the  primary  operation,  nor  the  amount  of  the  deformity  of 
the  parts  which  results  from  it,  but  he  had  stated  that  the  operation  may  be 
repeated  with  safety  on  the  same  eye. 

Dr.  Jones  said  that  he  had  subsequently  seen  several  of  the  patients  on  whom 
Dr.  Hota  had  operated,  in  which  the  result  had  been  much  less  satisfactory  after  the 
lapse  of  a  period  varying  from  a  few  months  to  one  or  more  years,  but  he  was  not 
aware  whether,  in  those  cases,  the  operations  had  been  performed  in  acoordanoe  with 
the  modification  which  Dr.  Hotz  says  he  now  practices  and  advocates. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Thompson,  of  Indianapolis,  said :  Greatly  as  we  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Hotz  for  the  very  ingenious  and  beautifrd  operation  which  he  has  described,  I  am, 
after  years  of  observation,  ftilly  convinced  that  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble  frequently 
foUows  them  alL  Occasionally  we  do  meet  with  cases  where  the  tarsal  margins  are 
so  uneven — ^here  with  hypertrophy,  there  with  atrophy ;  nipple-like  projections  and 
attenuated  bunches  of  cilise — that  a  combination  of  many  methods  has  to  be  prac- 
ticed, and,  in  spite  of  all  these,  a  return  takes  place.  And  I  am  as  positive  of  this 
as  I  am  of  the  revolutions  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  that  there  never  has,  and 
never  will  be,  this  side  of  the  Lethean  stream,  any  one  operation  suitable  to  all  cases. 
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Br.  Kktskr  said  that  he  was  in  entire  oonoordanoe  with  Dr.  Thompeon,  namdy, 
that  there  can  be  no  speoifio  mediod  of  operation.  He  has  had  excellent  results  in 
very  severe  cases  by  a  method  recommended  some  time  ago  hy  Prof.  B.  A.  Pope,  of 
New  Orleans,  in  which  he  splits  the  lid  and  removes  careftdly  the  cartilage,  therein 
permitting  the  ooi\janctiva  that  has  been  contracted  and  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  curve  inward,  to  straighten  out  and  face  down  the  length  of  the  outer  flap.  A 
fi)ld  of  the  outer  skin  is  drawn  slightly  up  and  held  in  position  a  few  days,  by  either  a 
plaster  or  sutures. 

Dr.  O.  R  FaoTHiNaHAM,  of  Michigan,  said :  Notwithstanding  the  experienoe 
of  the  last  speaker,  he  thought  most  ophthalmologists  would  feel  obliged  to  resort  to 
surgical  interference  in  all  aggravated  cases  of  entropion.  The  question  of  great 
importance  for  them  was  to  consider  and  determme  what  method  of  operation  would 
give  the  best  result  in  the  minority  of  case&  He  had  been  much  interested  in  the 
mode  of  operating  presented  by  Dr.  Hots,  and  had,  for  the  first  time,  seen  it  prop- 
erly presented.  He  had,  for  some  time,  made  a  similar  operation,  but  he  had 
made  the  first  incision  through  the  integument  lower  down  than  Dr.  Hotz  seems  to 
have  done,  though,  as  he  understood  the  operation  firom  reports  he  had  seen  in  the 
journals,  he  had  supposed  Dr.  Hots  also  recommended  it  Few  of  these  cases  could 
be  treated  successfully  without  removing  the  wedge-shaped  piece  of  the  tarsal  cartilage, 
and  he  had  often  removed,  with  advantage,  some  of  the  redundance  of  muscular 
tissue  which  had  been  drawn  down  to  ^e  free  border  of  the  lid  by  the  long-continued 
blepharospasm.  The  incision  through  the  skin  recommended  by  Dr.  Hots  has 
the  advantage  that  it  comes  higher  up  on  the  lid,  and  when  the  eyes  are  open  the 
scar  would  be  largely  concealed,  and  add  much  to  the  cosmetic  value  of  the  opera- 
tion. Another  point  of  especial  importance  is,  that  it  allows  us,  without  unduly  evert- 
ing the  lid,  to  stitch  the  integument,  when  drawn  up,  to  the  underlying  palpebr^ 
fascia,  to  which  it  will  become  attached  during  the  process  of  cicatrization,  and  thus 
become  fixed,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  resist  the  future  action  of  the  orbiculana 
to  drag  it  down  toward  the  free  border  of  the  lid.  He  had  had  experienoe  tiiat 
convinced  him  that  an  important  advantage  could  often  be  gained  in  this  way,  and 
he  considered  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  Dr.  Hots's  operation,  which 
was  the  best  method  he  knew  of  for  the  nugority  of  cases,  and  one  which  reflected 
much  credit  upon  the  Doctor. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Chisolm  desired  to  know  why  Dr.  Hota  now  discarded  the  outcurving 
of  the  cartilage,  which  seemed  to  be  the  strong  point  in  his  operation  for  entropioD, 
as  published  a  few  years  since. 

Dr.  HoTZ. — I  have  not  dropped  my  former  method,  as  the  chairman  seems  to 
thinL  I  have  retained  the  sutures,  which  are  its  chief  feature  ;  but  I  have  added 
what  I  regard  an  important  feature  for  the  aggravated  cases  of  trichiasis.  What  I 
have  abandoned  is  the  idea  that  the  incurvation  of  the  cartilage  is  the  anatomical 
basis  of  trichiasis ;  and  the  change  of  my  views  on  this  point  has  led  to  the  change 
in  grooving  the  cartilage,  which  I  demonstrated  here. 

Because  in  former  years  I  followed  Snellen's  and  Streatfield's  precepts  for  groov- 
ing, I  am  not  surprised  to  learn  that  some  cases  I  had  operated  on  proved  to  be  fail- 
ures ;  in  speaking  of  the  difference  between  Snellen's  grooving  and  mine,  I  referred 
to  this  very  point,  showing  why,  after  Snellen' s«operation,  the  recurrence  of  tnchiaas 
must  be  expected.  I  myself  saw  such  relapses,  and  spoke  of  the  fact  in  a  paper  giv- 
ing my  experience  of  three  years  with  my  former  operation ;  it  was  those  &ilure8 
which  induced  me  to  persevere  in  my  endeavors  to  improve  the  method  and  to  trace 
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the  causes  of  these  fidlures.  Even  after  my  present  improved  method,  I  shall  look 
forward  to  learn  of  an  occasional  recurrence  of  trichiasb ;  for  the  eyes  have  not 
received  from  me  an  immunity  from  trachoma.  And  should  they  be  seized  again  by 
this  disease,  it  is  dear  that  the  causes  which  had  once  produced  trichiasis  caused  it 
again.  But  should  it  recur,  my  operation  can  be  repeated,  as  I  said,  ^'  with  impu- 
nity." I  meant  to  say  that  ^^  it  can  be  repeated  over  and  over  on  the  same  eyelid 
without  mutilating  it"  In  all  my  experience  I  have  not  observed  any  dangerous 
consequences  connected  with  the  operation  or  with  ita  repetition. 

Dr.  Frothingham  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  I  had  formerly  made  the  incision  lower 
down.  In  my  second  paper  on  entropion  operation,  I  touched  upon  this  veiy  point, 
because  I  had  found  several  surgeons  insisting  upon  making  the  incision  veiy  low 
down,  like  in  Arlt^s  operation.  This  is  a  grave  mistake,  because  you  never  can  cover 
the  whole  sur&oe  of  the  lid  with  so  narrow  a  strip  of  skin,  and,  therefore,  the 
sutures  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  lid,  instead  of  the  upper  border.  This  mode 
will  always  lead  to  an  unsatis&ctoiy  result ;  you  must  preserve  the  skin  of  the  eye- 
lid to  cover  it,  for  as  soon  as  you  drag  down  the  heavy  skin  frt)m  above,  you  over- 
load the  lid,  and  its  movements  are  embarrassed  by  the  increased  weight  Only 
when  there  is  an  actual  superfluity  of  tarsal  skin  it  may  be  trimmed  down  to  the 
proper  extent  I  trust  no  one  has  received  the  impression  that  I  regard  my  opera- 
tion as  in&llible.  What  I  contend,  and  what  I  have  been  striving  for,  is  that  it 
should  be  adopted  in  place  of  those  barbarous  methods  which  mutilate  the  eyelids, 
and  are  a  disgrace  to  ophthalmic  surgeiy. 


TREATMENT  OF  ENTROPIUM. 

TRAITBMENT  DB  L'ENTROPION. 
BEHANDLTJNO  DEB  ENTBOPIUMS. 

BY  BABTON  PnTS,  M.D., 
St.  Jotephi,  Mo. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  process  of  electrolysis  for  the  permanent  removal  of 
cilia,  operative  procedure  for  the  relief  of  entropiom  is  by  no  means  as  frequently 
required  as  formerly.  When  there  is  a  slight  thickening  of  the  lids  with  a  tendency 
to  turn  inward,  bringing  a  few  eyelashes  against  the  cornea,  causing  irritation  and 
injury  to  the  eyeball,  some  of  the  many  cutting  operations  in  vogne  for  entropium 
were  formerly  required,  for  the  relief  of  the  condition.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  eye  surgery  to  the  method  of  electrolysis  in  the  treatment  of 
such  conditions,  and  particularly  to  call  attention  to  its  usefulness,  not  only  in  the 
removal  of  the  cilia,  a  most  troublesome  factor  in  these  cases,  but  to  its  resolvent  effect 
upon  hypertrophied  tissue,  causing  an  absorption  of  the  thickened  lid  edges,  and  thereby 
often  overcoming  the  tendency  of  the  lid  to  turn  inward.  Where  there  is  incurvation 
of  the  tarsal  cartilages,  with  a  marked  tendency  of  the  lid  to  inversion,  a  cure  could 
not,  of  course,  be  expected  from  the  use  of  the  electrolysis  needle  ;  but  even  in  this 
condition  great  assistance  may  be  obtained  from  using  the  needle  before  an  operation, 
in  the  way  of  removing  any  greatly  displaced  eyelashes  and  reducing  the  hypertrophied 
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lid  tiasae ;  reoomse  may  also  be  had  to  the  process  after  an  operation  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  saccessfhl  bat  for  a  few  straggliDg  hairS)  thos  aimplifying  and 
assisting  mnch  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  entropium. 

In  the  spasmodic  or  acnte  form  of  entropinm,  where  there  is  simply  folding  in  of 
the  lid  or  lids  as  the  result  of  spastic  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  musde, 
associated  with  no  structural  alteration  in  the  tissues  of  the  lid,  nor  disarrangement  of 
the  eyelashes,  little  or  no  opeiative  interference  is  required.  Removal  of  a  foreign  body, 
alleviation  of  photophobia  by  the  instillation  of  a  few  drops  of  a  4  per  cent,  solntioo 
of  cocaine  or  atropia,  cure  of  corneal  ulcer  or  crop  of  phlyctenulss,  or  painting 
several  coats  of  collodion  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  lid,  is  often  sufficient  to  overcome  this 
form  of  entropium.  In  old  age  there  is  often  present,  owing  to  a  redundancy  and  lax 
condition  of  the  tissues  of  the  lids,  a  persistent  tendency  of  the  lids,  eqiedally  the 
lower,  to  roll  in  against  the  eyebalL  For  the  relief  of  tMs  condition  the  removal  (d  a 
horizontal  fold  of  skin  tissue,  of  greater  or  less  width  as  required,  will  usually  be 
sufficient  to  overcome  this  malposition  of  the  lid. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  these  acute  spasmodic  displacements  of  the  lids  that  entaxipiiim 
assumes  its  troublesome  features.  In  chronic  ophthalmia  and  granular  lids  of  long 
standing,  often  h&stened  and  aggravated  by  the  injudicious  use  of  irritating  caustic 
substances,  such  as  the  commonly  used  blue  stone,  nitrate  of  silver,  etc.,  the  structora 
of  the  conjunctiva  becomes  almost  or  entirely  destroyed,  being  replaced  by  cicatzidil 
or  scar  tissue,  which,  upon  contraction,  usually  results  in  incurvation  of  the  tarsal  ear^ 
tilages,  and  inversion  of  the  lid  edges  and  cilia  against  the  globe  of  the  eye.  In  a 
number  of  these  cases  of  entropium,  as  the  result  of  long-standing  irritation,  then  is 
a  notched,  ulcerated,  thickened  and  contracted  condition  of  the  edges  of  the  lids. 
The  eyelashes  are  scattering,  dwarfed,  and  displaced,  often  being  brought  in  contact 
with  the  cornea,  producing  corneal  roughness,  with  consequent  great  impairment  of 
sight.  If  data  could  be  obtained,  it  would,  doubtless,  show  a  larger  number  of  < 
of  blindness  after  childhood,  as  the  result  of  entropium,  than  fiom  any  other  one  < 
This  condition  of  corneal  involvement,  while  it  is  almost  universally  present  in  granolir 
lids  of  long  standing,  results  not  so  much  ftom  the  inflammatory  process  of  the  granu- 
lations, as  fiom  the  irritating  efiect  of  the  displaced  eyelashes.  It  becomes  a  point  of 
importance,  then,  in  the  management  and  care  of  these  cases,  that  such  an  important 
structure  as  the  cornea  be  protected  from  injury  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  and 
while  the  management  and  cure  of  granular  ophthalmia  is  an  admitted  slow  and  not 
readily  tractable  affection,  still,  with  the  timely  use  of  the  efficient  means  of  (be 
electrolysis  needle  now  attainable,  for  the  permanent  removal  of  the  offending  cilia, 
there  need  be  very  few  cases  of  corneal  impairment  and  destruction  as  the  result  of 
entropium.  In  many  cases  of  destruction  and  absorption  of  the  conjunctival  tisrae, 
the  result  of  chronic  ophthalmia  and  trachoma,  with  cicatricial  tissue  covering  the 
inner  sur&ce  of  the  lids,  and  bands  of  the  same  tissue  extending  fh>m  the  lids  to  (be 
eyeball,  there  will  occasionally  be  observed  not  the  least  impairment  of  the  comea, 
leaving  the  individual  usefhl  eyesight  after  passing  through  the  slow  and  nsoally 
destructive  process  of  neglected  granular  ophthalmia.  This  immunity  of  the  oonea 
i&om  involvement  in  such  cases  is  due  to  the  fortunate  escape  of  its  surfiice  from  tbe 
grating,  irritating  effect  of  the-cilia  which  happen,  in  such  cases,  not  to  be  displaced 
against  the  eyebaU.  If,  therefore,  in  cases  of  cilia  displacement,  timely  recourse  sboald 
be  had  to  the  electrolysis  needle  in  the  permanent  removal  of  each  displaced  eyelash, 
the  number  of  cases  of  corneal  involvement,  and  consequent  impairment  of  vision,  would 
be  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  prevented  in  all  cases  of  entropium.  ' 

There  are,  however,  aggravated  conditions  of  entropium ,  in  which  the  dispbtxA 
cilia  are  associated  with  a  thickened,  ulcerated  and  notched  condition  of  the  tarsal  cartil- 
ages, which  requires  for  its  relief  and  restoration  operative  interference.     In  this  coodi- 
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tion  of  the  lids,  while  the  electrolysis  needle  cannot  be  depended  npon  for  the  core  of 
the  entropiam,  the  resolvent  effect  npon  the  hypertrpphied  lid  tissue  is  desirable  and 
beneficial  in  lessening  and  simplifying  the  operative  procedure.  In  referring  to  the 
different  entropium  operations,  usually  named  afW  the  author  suggesting  the  pro- 
cedure, it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  give  the  preference  to  any  one  method  except  in 
special  cases,  as  the  conditions  present  may  determine. 

In  an  hypertrophied,  thickened  lid,  with  incurvation  or  doubling  up  of  the  tarsal 
cartilage,  the  operative  procedure  of  Von  Graefe  will  be  found  to  afford  relief, — ^the 
removal  of  a  triangular  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelid  down  to  the  cartilage,  the 
base  of  the  triangle  being  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  Ud,  reversing  the  process  in 
the  removal  of  a  triangular  wedge  from  the  cartilage,  cutting  entirely  through  the 
thickness  of  the  cartilage  to  the  conjunctiva ;  uniting  the  edges  of  the  cartilage  in 
uniting  the  edges  of  the  skin.  The  operation  of  canthoplasty  being  usually  required 
primarily,  in  order  to  avoid  too  much  shortening  of  the  palpebral  aperture.  A  sim- 
pler operation  and  one  that  is  claimed  by  the  author  Von  Burrow  as  affording  success 
in  over  one  thousand  cases  of  entropium,  consists  in  everting  the  lid  and  dividing  the 
tarsal  cartilage  through  its  entire  length,  parallel  with  and  a  few  lines  above  the  edge 
of  the  lid,  leaving  the  incision  free;  if  there  is  not  sufficient  gaping  and  turning  out  of 
the  lid  edge,  it  may  be  increased  by  excising  a  strip  of  more  or  less  width  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  lid,  uniting  the  edges  of  the  skin  indsion  by  sutures. 

In  some  conditions  of  entropium  the  operation  of  transplantation  gives  satisfactory 
results.  The  operation  consists  in  slitting  the  lid  along  the  edge  for  about  five  or  six 
mm.  deep,  through  the  entire  length,  the  upper  portion  containing  the  skin,  hair 
bulbs,  orbicularis  muscle,  etc.  An  incision  is  next  made  through  the  skin  about  five 
to  six  mm.  above  and  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  lid,  reaching  down  to  the  first  inci- 
sion. Another  indsion  is  then  made  above  this  last,  varying  in  width  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  effect  desired;  this  riband  of  skin  may  be  dissected  up  and  removed— the 
Arlt-Jaesche  operation— or  it  may  be  brought  down  and  attached  to  the  intermarginal 
edge,  the  band  of  integument  containing  the  cilia  being  carried  up  and  over  the  bridge 
of  loose  skin  and  stitched  to  the  upper  border  of  the  highest  incision — ^Deanoux's  oper- 
ation. 

Dr.  Stephens,  in  a  late  edition  of  the  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  proposes  the  inser- 
tion, after  slitting  open  the  lid  edge,  of  a  piece  of  transplanted  lid  tissue,  which,  upon 
union,  is  claimed  to  so  stiffen  the  lid  tissues  and  elevate  the  eyelashes  as  to  overcome 
the  entropium  ;  further  experimentation  will  be  necessary  to  establish  its  usefulness. 
As  to  the  adoption  of  the  method  of  transplantation.  Von  Graefe's  operation  of  removal 
of  a  portion  of  the  lid  tissue  or  Burrow's  o^ration  of  dividing  the  cartilage,  will 
depend  upon  the  conditions  present  The  operation  of  Von  Burrow  is  simple  and  has 
given  some  brilliant  results,  and  is  worthy  of  more  universal  trial. 

My  desire,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  call  attention  to  the  features  of  the  different 
operations  for  the  relief  of  entropium,  as  to  the  simplifying  and  ameliorating  effect  of 
the  process  of  electrolysis  in  permanently  removing  any  displaced  cilia,  and  in  the 
ftirther  effect  of  redudng  the  thickened,  hypertrophied  tissue  usually  present,  thus 
relieving  the  cornea  from  the  presence  of  the  irritation  of  the  displaced  eyelashes  and 
in  reducing  the  hypertrophied  lid  tissue,  overcoming  oft^n  the  tendency  to  entropium ; 
such  treatment,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  will  afford  entire  relief. 

The  process  of  using  the  electrolysis  needle  in  destroying  the  hair  bulbs  and  in 
reducing  the  hypertrophied  tissue,  in  the  treatment  of  entropium,  needs  no  special  refer- 
ence fn  this  connection,  further  than  to  call  attention  to  the  thoroughness  and  frequency 
with  which  the  application  should  be  made. 
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THE  OPERATION  FOR  STRABISMUS. 
L'OP]£rATION  bu  strabisme. 
teEB  die  schieloper^tion. 

BY  DR.  EDMUND  LANDOLT, 
PftriB. 

The  operataon  for  strabismnB  has  marked  pecoliarities  which  difltingnish  it  from  aU 
other  snigical  procedures  performed  upon  the  e  je.  All  other  operations,  however  modi 
they  may  differ  among  themseWes,  have  this  in  common,  that  they  oonoem  one  ejt 
only.  The  operation  for  strabismus,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  so  to  speak,  binocular.  It 
always  invoWes  both  eyes,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  strabismns  is  a  binocnbr 
affection,  a  defect  in  the  relative  direction  of  the  two  eyes.  The  cydope  does  not 
sqnint;  he  who  has  only  one  eye  has  no  canse  to  fear  a  strabotomy. 

This  observation  might  appear  self-evident.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  we  are 
far  from  taking  it  sofficientiy  into  account  in  our  daily  practice.  We  may  operate  for 
cataract  upon  an  eye  without  paying  much  attention  to  the  other,  the  first  day  we  see 
the  patient,  provided  the  cataract  is  mature  and  uncomplicated.  Strabismus,  on  the  cm- 
traiy,  should  not  be  attacked  suigically  before  the  relationship  of  the  two  eyes,  as  regards 
direction  and  mobility,  as  well  as  the  movements  of  each  eye  separately,  have  been 
thoroughly  ascertained.  The  neglect  of  this  principle  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  fidlures 
and  imperfect  results  of  our  strabismus  operations,  while  to  take  it  into  acooont  will 
increase  considerably  and  confirm  their  success. 

To  make  myself  clear:  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  strabismus  occurs  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane,  it  is  either  convergent  or  diveigent.  Now,  there  exist  most  potent  ffont- 
tional  concomitants  tending  to  increase  the  conveigenoe,  others  which  indnce  the  eyes 
to  diverge.  He  who  is  aware  of  these  factors  and  knows  how  to  profit  by  them,  mi^es 
them  his  most  precious  auxiliaries  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  strabismus;  be  who 
neglects  them  will  have  them  as  antagonists.  They  will  often  deprive  him  of  the  fruits 
of  his  operation,  however  weU  performed. 

We  all  know  the  causes  which  produce  ctmvergence :  the  desire  to  see  distincUj  a 
near  object,  the  stimulus  to  accommodation,  the  excitement  of  the  ciliary  mnade.  Con- 
versely, the  lack  of  an  object  of  fixation,  the  repose  of  the  eyes,  absence  of  Uglit, 
paralysis  of  accommodation,  are  conditions  which  diminish  conveigence  and  ikvor 
divergence. 

But  above  all  these  factors,  the  one  which  tends  to  do  away  with  strabismus,  of  what- 
ever kind,  our  most  powerful  aid  in  the  cure  of  squint,  is  the  desire  to  see  hinoeultBri$, 
If  binocular  vision  is  wanting,  sometimes  in  consequence  of  strabismus  come  on  at  an 
age  when  it  was  not  yet  firmly  established,  its  absence  becomes  more  fi^nentiy  still 
the  principal  cause  of  the  deviation  of  an  eye  and  of  its  persistence  in  squinting. 

Consequently,  everything  which  tends  to  the  re'^etablishment  of  binocular  vision 
helps  us  toward  our  goal,  the  cure  of  strabismus,  and,  let  me  add,  to  its  complete^  its 
ideal  cure.  For  without  binocular  vision  we  gain  for  our  patient  only  an  apparent  cure, 
we  obtain  merely  a  cosmetic  effect  To  have  attained  this  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
despised ;  it  is,  frequentiy  enough,  all  we  can  hope  for ;  but  this  cure,  in  addition  to  being 
incomplete  and  existing  almost  always  for  one  distance  of  fixation  only,  is  often  abo 
limited  in  its  duration,  because  it  lacks  the  principal  element  which  mftinfftitny  the  eyes 
in  their  normal  direction. 

Now,  what  are  the  conditions  which  favor  binocular  vision  ?  Equal  vision  in  tbe 
two  eyes  and  their  harmonious  working.  To  correct  the  optic  defects  in  the  weaker 
eye,  to  equalize  the  refhK^on  more  or  less  in  anisometropia,  visuid  exercises  of  tbe 
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amblyopic  eye  and  orthoptic  exercises  of  both  eyes  together,*  will,  therefore,  render  ns 
the  greatest  serrice  in  the  surgical  cure  of  strabismus. 

I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  to  believe  that  these  simple  considerations,  which  have  pro- 
bably occurred  to  all  of  us,  are  no  mere  theory.  I  would  not  dare  to  present  myself 
before  you  so  poorly  armed.  No,  I  wish  to  lay  tBucta  before  yon,  and  what  I  just  said  is 
as  much  the  result  of  experience  as  of  reflection. 

When  I  have  to  deal  with  a  squint,  I  proceed  in  this  manner:  After  having  deter- 
mined its  nature  (paralytic  or  concomitant),  I  measure  its  degree  f  and  the  mobility  of  the 
eyes  (field  of  fixation)  at  least  in  the  plane  of  deviation.  I  take  into  consideration  the 
duration  of  the  affection,  the  patient's  age,  his  amplitude  of  accommodation  as  well  as 
iiis  re&action,  and  his  acuteness  of  vision. 

I  then  tiy  how  far  binocular  vision  has  been  lost,  if  it  is  possible  to  produce  diplopia 
or  binocular  vision  by  means  of  a  prism  or  of  my  stereoscope.  If  the  patient  is  young, 
I  set  myself,  in  the  first  place,  to  use  exhaustively  all  the  means  which  tend  to  dimin- 
ish the  strabismus  before  proceeding  to  an  operation. 

In  convergent  squint  I  order  the  cessation  of  all  ocular  work,  I  atropinize  both  eyes, 
ftunish  them  with  convex  lenses,  correcting  the  total  hyperopia,  and  institute  stereoscopic 
exercises  as  far  as  possible. 

Our  non-surgical  means  of  removing  divergent  squint  are  less  numerous  and  less  effi- 
cient, except  when  the  condition  is  due  to  a  general  or  local  muscular  weakness,  which 
can  be  relieved  by  a  tonic  treatment.  In  this  case,  orthoptic  exercises,  especially 
stereoscopic,  can  render  us  good  service,  whereas  we  cannot  count  upon  the  most  natural 
and  most  energetic  factor  which  combats  this  form  of  strabismus,  namely,  the  excita- 
tion of  conveigence.  The  latter  is,  in  &ct,  nearly  constantly  invoked,  that  is  to  say, 
every  time  one  fixes  a  near  object.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  he  has  developed  a  diveigent 
strabismus,  this  would  indicate  that  the  equilibrium  of  his  ocular  muscles  is  altered 
(through  their  insertion,  their  relative  power,  the  form  of  the  globe,  or  through  some 
other  cause),  to  such  an  extent  that  orthoptic  exercises  have  scarcely  any  chance  to 
reproduce  the  normal  conditions.  We  shall  see  that  they  assume  an  importance  so  much 
the  greater  when  once  the  operation  shall  have  given  them  an  opportunity  of  action. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  never  operate  until  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  non-surgical 
methods  have  yielded  their  full  result.  It  is  upon  this  degree  [of  strabismus,  often 
considerably  less  than  the  one  found  at  the  commencement  of  treatment,  that  I  base 
the  selection  of  the  method  of  operating  and  the  extent  to  which  I  will  cany  it.  It 
is  evident  that  this  is  especially  important  in  a  case  of  convergent  strabismus  in  a  young 
-pereoQ,  because  we  know  that  this  strabismus  is  fiequently  spastic,  associated  with  an 
excessive  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  that  it  often  disappears  spontaneously  as 
years  advance,  and  that  it  nearly  always  diminishes  under  an  appropriate  treatment. 
Now,  if  a  child  be  brought  to  us  with  a  convergent  strabismus  of,  say  30°,  and  we 
at  once  correct  it  by  operation,  it  is  certain  that,  sooner  or  later  (perhaps  within  six 
months),  a  divergent  squint  will  develop,  a  squint  for  which  we  are  to  blame,  and 
which  will  become  more  extensive,  .more  disfiguring,  more  troublesome  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  correct  than  the  original  deformity.  We,  therefore,  begin  with  placing  the  child 
under  a  course  of  treatment  such  as  we  have  just  sketched,  and  continue  it  until  no 
further  improvement  can  be  obtained.  A  strabismus  of  30°  may  thus  easily  be  reduced 
to  0°  or  to  10°.  Suppose  that  in  this  case  a  squint  of  10°  remains.  This  is  still  a 
very  apparent  strabismus.  The  child's  parents  may  say  that  the  treatment  has  been  of 
no  use,  and  the  surgeon,  unless  he  employs  an  accurate  method  for  measuring  the 

*  Exercises  with  a  colored  glass,  with  a  distant  flame  and  prisms,  stereoeoopioal  exercises, 
experiments  with  Bering's  test,  etc. 

t  Its  angular  amount,  of  ooorse,  the  linear  measurement  being  as  illogical  as  imperfect. 
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degree,  is  unable  to  contradict  them.  Bat  we  would  felicitate  oaiselyes  apon  the  tea 
degrees  gained  and  the  danger  of  hyper-correction  avoided. 

We  now  may  proceed  to  the  operation  wlthont  fear.  We  have  to  conect  20^  of 
convergence.  Is  it  possible  to  operate  with  snch  precision  that  we  can  aay  at  once  thsfc 
the  correction  of  20°  is  assured  ?  No.  Our  operative  procedures,  with  whatever  skill 
performed,  are  so  coarse  in  comparison  with  the  delicate  action  of  the  ocular  moades, 
that  he  who  relies  exclusively  upon  the  operation  would  incur  almost  certain  fidlore 
by  either  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  l^e  aim  before  him.  He  can  only  say  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  ^*  In  this  case  tenotomy  is  indicated,  in  that,  advancement;  in  another,  the 
combination  of  both  is  preferable — ^here  a  stronger,  there  a  lesser  effect  is  required. '^ 

If  it  is  neceBsaiy  to  operate  upon  both  eyes,  to  perform,  for  instance,  the  tenotomy 
of  two  homonymous  muscles,  we  never  do  both  at  the  same  sitting.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, find  a  great  advantage  in  basing  the  second  operation  upon  the  definitive  result 
obtained  by  the  first  But  although  we  cannot  count  upon  obtaining,  by  the  operatioa 
alone,  the  precise  correction  of  the  error,  still  we  possess  in  the  orthoptic  methods  the 
means  of  perfecting  the  result  of  our  surgical  intervention. 

Now,  since  it  is  easier,  as  a  rule,  to  diminish  than  to  increase  the  immediii^  dfect  of 
a  strabismus  operation,  I  am  not  afraid  of  operating  rather  freely.  Let  us  return  to 
our  example.  We  have  20°  of  conveigence  to  correct  by  an  operation.  I  know  by 
exx>erience  that  such  a  strabismus  could  not  be  removed  by  a  simple  tenotomy,  and  if 
I  attempt  to  force  the  effect,  by  conjunctival  or  capsular  sutures,  beyond  a  certain 
degree.  I  diminish  the  power  of  the  internal  rectus  (and  even,  as  we  shall  see,  of  the 
external  rectus  also)  by  the  exaggerated  setting  back.  I  must,  therefore,  choose  between 
tenotomy  of  both  internal  recti  and  the  combination  of  tenotomy  of  the  internal  with 
advancement  of  the  external  rectus  in  the  same  eye.  I  prefer  the  first,  if  the  strabismos 
is  alternating,  but  where  it  is  monocular,  I  should  prefer  the  second.  The  latter  woald 
occur  much  more  frequently.  I  would  perform  a  moderate  tenotomy  and  adTaaoe 
the  antagonist  to  about  one  millimetre  from  the  cornea,  according  to  the  lines  bid 
down  in  a  former  paper.*  I  would  continue  instilling  atropine  into  each  eye,  and 
protect  both  eyes  with  an  antiseptic  dressing.  When  the  patient  has  recovered  com- 
plete consciousness  (if  an  ansosthetic  has  been  used),  I  should  probably  find  a  certain 
degree  of  divergence,  the  amount  of  which  I  would  measure  either  with  the  perimeter 
or  by  my  subjective  method  of  strabometry.f  It  is,  then,  simply  a  question  of  gndo- 
ally  diminishing  this  excessive  result  to  the  desired  d^ree.  Nothing  easier  to  the 
skilled  observer. 

In  the  first  place,  he  will,  of  course,  not  have  committed  an  error  so  great  as  to 
necessitate  the  advancement  of  the  internal  rectus  originally  set  back.  .  But  even  if 
this  should  happen,  it  would  not  be  a  great  disaster.  Otherwise  the  eye  should  not  be 
touched,  except  to  change  the  dressing,  until  the  muscles  begin  to  be  attached  to  the 
globe.  If  the  divergence  is  rather  marked,  the  atropine  should  be  stopped.  If  it  per- 
sist the  third  day,  the  stitches  of  the  advanced  muscle  should  be  removed,  but  both 
eyes  should  still  be  covered.  But  if,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  eye  still  diverges,  the  good 
eye  should  be  uncovered.  The  use  of  this  eye  invokes  convergence  which  helps  to  do 
away  with  the  hyper-correction  obtained.  One  can  commence  even  on  tiie  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  systematic  exercises  of  convergence,  by  desiring  the  patient  to  fix  his  finger 
at  a  distance  and  gradually  bring  it  nearer.    The  operated  eye,  now  finee  from  stitches, 

*  Landolt.  Art.  Strabiamiu  in  "  DIctionnaire  enoyolop^diqne  des  Sciences  m^dioaleB,"  Puis, 
p.  279.  In  higher  degrees  of  squint,  I  would  briag  it  right  to  the  oomeal  border.  See  Laa- 
dolt,  in  de  Weoker  et  Landolt's  "Tn\t6  oomplet  d'ophthalmologie,"  iii,  s.  858. 

t  Landolt  **  Annales  d'Oculistiqne,"  Juillet,  1875,  and  **  The  Diagnosis  of  Diaeasei  of  tbe 
Eyes." 
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follows  this  movement  nnder  the  bandage.  Exercises  which  require  the  patient  to  look 
at  the  side  opposite  £rom  the  operated  eye,  are  useftd  adjuncts.  It  is  very  rare  not  to 
have,  by  these  means,  the  excess  removed. 

Having  obtained  this  correction  we  now  proceed  to  the  establishment  of  what  I 
have  called  the  amplitude  of  convergence^*  that  is  to  say,  the  fEKmlty  of  converging  and 
diverging.  Indeed,  in  no  case  should  the  patient  have  lost  the  latter,  unless  a  relapse 
of  convergent  strabismus  could  occur.  If,  therefore,  he  cfm  fix  binocularly  a  candle 
flame  placed  at  a  great  distance,  he  should  still  be  able  to  see  it  single  even  through  an 
abducting  prism  of,  say  4°. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  lees  important  to  exercise  his  power  of  conveigence  proper.  For 
this  purpose  we  may  employ  simply  a  sheet  of  white  paper  with  a  black  spot  on  it,  or 
if  the  vision  of  one  eye  is  very  defective,  the  luminous  slit  of  my  dynamometer,!  the 
other  eye  being  provided  with  a  colored  glass.  The  object  selected  is  then  gradually 
brought  nearer  to  the  patient,  who  tries  to  maintain  a  single  and  binocular  vision.  It 
is  wonderful  to  what  an  extent  the  amplitude  of  convergence  can  be  increased  by  this 
means.  It  is  self-evid^t  that  stereoscopic  exercises  are  also  of  great  use  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  confirmation  of  binocular  vision. 

Even  if  binocular  vision  should  not  be  obtained,  these  exercises,  by  exciting  accom- 
modation, have  an  important  influence  in  lessening  the  diveigence.  Should,  however, 
diveigenoe  remain  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  tenotomized  muscle.  This  can  be  easily  done  up  to  eight  or  ten  days  after 
the  primary  operation.  A  strabismus  hook  is  introduced  through  the  original  wound 
in  the  coi\junctiva  and  passed  under  the  musde.  A  stitch  is  inserted  in  the  tendon, 
which  is  then  separated  from  the  globe  by  drawing  the  hook  gradually  forward.  By 
means  of  the  stitch,  the  insertion  of  the  musQle  is  drawn  to  the  cornea  as  far  as  is 
thought  neo^sary.  The  pain  and  hemorrhage  produced  by  this  little  operation  quickly 
subside  under  the  use  of  an  iced  compress. 

This  is,  in  outline,  our  method  of  procedure  in  convergent  strabismus.  Divebqbnt 
STRABISMUS  offers,  as  you  are  aware,  a  much  greater  resistance  to  all  forms  of  treat- 
ment Here  the  danger  is  rather  to  fisdl  short  of  the  required  correction  than  to 
pass  it. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  operation,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the  degree  of  diverg- 
ence; it  is  essential  to  ascertain,  as  exactly  as  in  convergent  strabismus,  the  range- 
action  of  the  abducting  and  adducting  muscles.  The  examination  of  the  field  of  fixa- 
tion will  often  show  us  a  marked  limitation  toward  the  nasal  side,  not  only  of  the 
deviated  eye,  but  also  of  the  other,  t  This  should  not  surprise  us.  Binocular  vision 
quickly  disappearing  under  the  influence  of  divergent  strabismus,  the  internal  recti 
are  little  exercised  by  lateral  movements,  and  to  a  still  less  extent  by  their  simulta- 
neous contraction  in  convergence,  which,  in  the  normal  condition,  gives  their  prepond- 
erance over  the  abductors. 

It  is  only  when  divergent  strabismus  is  of  slight  amount  (I.  g.  10^)  and  the  field  of 
fixation  of  each  eye  extends  inward  to  at  least  47^,  that  one  tenotomy  will  suffice  to  cor- 
rect. When  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  vision  of  the  two  eyes,  and  when  the 
muscular  conditions  of  the  two  are  good,  one  can  easily  correct,  by  a  second  tenotomy, 
later,  on  the  other  eye,  any  deviation  which  may  remain  fh>m  the  first. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  as  is  firequently  found,  the  divergent  strabismus  is  of  long 

*LandoIt,  in  de  Weoker  et  Landolt,  "Traits  oomplet  d'Ophth.,"  in,  185,  and  L&ndolt, 
"Refraction  and  Aooommodation,"  p,  100. 

t  Landolt,  loo.  oit.  in,  270 ;  p.  283 :  and  Proeeedingt  of  the  Heidelberg  ophth.  Soo.,  1885. 

X  A  similar  fact  is  observed  in  convergent  squint,  where,  very  frequently,  both  fields  of  fixa- 
tion are  considerably  limited  on  their  temporal  side. 
Vol.  in~46 
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standing  and  high  degree,  if  the  squinting  eye  is  very  amblyopic  and  its  intetnal  rartos 
acts  feebly,  then  the  combination  of  a  free  tenotomy  with  a  complete  advancement  is 
absolutely  demanded.  It  ynIL  often  even  be  necessary  to  operate  also  on  the  other  eye 
(either  by  tenotomy  alone,  or  combined  with  advancement),  in  order  to  complete  the 
correction.  Bat  before  doing  this,  we  should  have  recourse  to  all  means  fiivoriog 
convergence. 

We  should  not  instill  atropine.  We  should  dress  only  one  eye,  in  the  case  of  a 
tenotomy,  and,  where  an  advancement  has  been  performed,  leave  off  the  dressing  fron 
the  good  eye  as  soon  as  union  has  taken  place.  Exercises  must  be  begun  immediatdj, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  turn  the  eye  in  the  required  direction;  those  which  indnee 
convergence  being  the  most  important. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  if  we  shall  have  overshot  the  mark,  we  nmst 
employ  exactly  opposite  treatment.  (Paralysis  of  accommodation,  prolonged  dressipg 
of  both  eyes,  exercises  with  abducting  prisms  and  stereoscope,  in  extreme  cases,  even 
advancement  of  the  tenotomized  muscle,  but,  of  course,  short  of  its  original  insertioD.) 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  a  form  of  muscular  anoipaly  which  is  not  yet  a  diver- 
gent strabismus,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  enters  into  that  category,  because  it  often 
forms  its  initial  stage.  I  refer  to  instifficiency  of  the  internal  recti^  or,  more  oonectlv, 
insufficiency  of  convergence.  1  have  treated  this  subject  elsewhere*  and,  therefore,  con- 
tent myself  with  merely  insisting  upon  the  following  points  :  The  greatest  prodeoce 
must  guide  us  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  this  affection;  we  must  not  undertake  it 
until  all  other  treatment,  especially  general  tonic  treatment,  has  fidled ;  our  procedoie 
must  be  based  upon  an  intimate  study  of  the  muscular  conditions,  especially  the  ampli- 
tude of  conveigence;  and  frequently  simple  advancement  is  to  be  preferred  to  tenotomy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  thoroughly  appreciate  the  action  of  these  two  opera- 
tions. We  too  often  content  ourselves  in  giving  the  preference  to  tenotomy  because  it 
is  the  easier  of  the  two,  and  because  it  can  be  made  to  yield  very  great  effects,  Uumks 
to  coi\junctival  and  capsular  sutures,  and  other  similar  procedures;  whereas  advanoe- 
ment  seems  to  us  more  complicated  and  even  dangerous.  More  complicated  it  is,  cer- 
tainly, without,  however,  being  very  complicated.  But,  as  regards  danger,  I  see  nwic, 
except  the  production  of  a  vertical  relative  displacement  between  the  two  eyes.  This 
should,  however,  not  occur  if  the  operation  has  been  done  skillfully  and  carefully.  In 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  especially  troublesome,  that  is  to  say,  where  binocular  visioo 
exists,  nature  comes  all  the  more  powerflilly  to  our  aid,  tending  to  restore  to  the  eyes 
their  proper  direction,  provided  we  know  how  to  follow  her  suggestions. 

To  arrive  at  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  influence  which  an  operation  exerts  upoi 
the  direction  and  especially,  the  mobility  of  the  eyes,  we  must  abandon  those  enoneooi 
conceptions  contained  in  certain  standard — we  may  even  say  classical — memoirs  upoa 
this  subject.  In  tracing,  for  instance,  an  eye  diagrammatically,  on  paper,  giving  it  a 
centre  of  motion  and  applying  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  we  are  very  liable  to  faD 
into  the  gravest  errors.  The  movements  of  the  eyes  are  far  more  complicated  than  this; 
they  are  even  too  complicated  to  be  predicted  by  the  deduction.  We  must  proceed  by 
induction. 

Let  us  first  make  the  experiment  and  then  try  to  explain  it  with  onr  anatomical 
knowledge — if  possible;  if  not,  we  will  have  to  extend  it  In  the  question  before  us, 
let  us  measure  the  excursions  of  the  eye  as  well  as  the  amplitude  of  convergence,  before 
and  after  operation.  When  we  have  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  we  are  then 
in  a  position  to  arrive  at  conclusions  about  the  action  of  the  operation. 

Now,  experience  has  shown  us  that,  ceteris  paribus^  the  advancement  of  a  mosde 
has  an  action  more  powerful  and  more  &vorable  than  tenotomy  of  its  antagonist,  and 

*Landolt.  Proeeedingt  of  the  Heidelberg  Ophth.  Soc.|  1885;  and  OphtJL  Bwiew,  Y,  186. 
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that  the  combination  of  advancement  with  tenotomy  in  the  squinting  eye  is  preferable 
to  tenotomy  practiced  npon  both. 

Mnscolar  advancement,  far  from  limiting  the  field  of  fixation,  increases  it,  whereas 
a  nmple  tenotomy  diminishes  it,  and  tenotomy  exaggerated  by  sutures  may  limit  it  in  a 
very  disastrous  manner.  This  is  easily  understood.  If,  by  a  forcible  rotation  of  the 
eyeball  away  from  the  divided  tendon,  I  force  the  latter  to  dike  an  insertion  far  behind 
itet  original  one,  I  weaken  its  action  so  that  objects  situated  at  that  side  are  seen  double. 
At  the  same  time,  the  field  of  fixation  is  firequently  found  to  be  limited  on  the  opposite 
side  also.  KrenchePs  theory*  is  thus  demonstrated  to  be  correct.  This  muscle  has,  so 
to  speak,  also  undergone  a  setting  back.  It  is  relaxed,  its  elasticity  and  contractility, 
though  undiminished,  have  less  efiect  upon  the  globe.  The  eyeball  has,  as  it  were, 
partially  escaped  from  the  grasp  of  the  two  muscles  by  advancing  in  front  of  them. 
The  musdes  are  not  wrapped  so  £Eir  around  the  eyeball,  and  as  it  is  during  their  unwrap- 
ping that  the  muscles  act  at  their  full  mechanical  advantage,  their  power  is  consequently 
diminished. 

To  enter  more  into  these  considerations  would  lead  us  too  far.  Let  me  finish  my 
communication  by  reviewing  it  in  a  few  sentences :  The  operation  for  strabismus  oogbt 
not  to  be  considered  alone  a  cure,  but  only  as  one  step  in  a  systematic  orthoptic  treat- 
ment which  oftentimes  has  to  precede,  and  always  to  follow,  the  operation.  The 
orthoptic  treatment  will  regulate  and  render  more  perfect  the  efiect  of  the  operation ; 
it  will  oftentimes  restore  binocular  vision  in  cases  where  this  has  been  considered  impos- 
sible, and  will  thus  realize  the  ideal  cure  of  strabismus. 

As  r^;ards  the  method  of  operation,  I  believe  that  muscular  advancement  has,  in 
general,  a  great  advantage  over  tenotomy,  and  should  be  oftener  practiced  than  it  is 
generally  done. 


SOME  IMPORTANT  PROBLEMS  RESPECTING  INSUFFICIENCY 
OF  OCULA^MUSCLES. 

PROBLJIMES    IMPORTANTS    CONCERNANT    L'I$?6uFFISANCE    DES   MUSCLES 

OCULAIRES. 

UBER  EINIQE  WICHTIGE  PROBLEME  BEI  INSUFTICIENZ  DEB  AUGENMUSKELN. 

BY  QEORGET.  STEVENS,  M.D.,  PH.D., 
New  York. 

Practical  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  anomalies  of  the  directing  ocular  muscles 
have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  those  which  have  been  made  in  the  understanding  of 
the  anomalies  of  refraction  and  accommodation.  Less  crude,  indeed,  are  the  prevailing 
methods  of  dealing  with  these  muscular  defects  than  were  the  older  methods  of  cor- 
recting near  and  old  sight  Yet  much  is  to  be  done  in  this  department  to  bring  it 
abreast  the  science  of  refraction  and  accommodation. 

Graefe  and  his  co-workers,  as  the  great  pioneers  in  this  branch  of  ophthalmology, 
taught  the  important  doctrine  of  muscular  asthenopia,  locating  the  trouble  in  the  insuffi- 

•  Krenchel.    Arch,/,  Ophth,,  xix,  2;  275. 
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dent  force  of  the  interni  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  extemi  when  the  eyes  were 
employed  at  near  range,  and  principally  in  cases  of  extreme  myopia. 

Certain  methods  for  the  discovery  of  this  condition  were  almost  nniversally  adopted, 
chief  among  which  was  that  of  the  dot  and  line,  or  method  No.  3  of  Graefe — a  method 
which,  notwithstanding  the  introdnction  of  others  hy  distinguished  observers  more 
recently,  holds  a  preeminent  place  te  the  present  time  in  text-books  and,  in  grsil 
measure,  in  the  special  literature  of  the  subject.  Even  the  more  recent  methods  are, 
for  the  most  part,  directed  to  the  determination  of  the  ability  of  the  interni  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  their  direct  antagonists. 

The  question  of  muscular  irr^;ularitie8  then,  excluding  strabismus  and  t^  results 
of  paresis,  has  been,  and  still  remains,  in  the  great  mass  of  the  literature  almost  exdo- 
sively  one  of  **  insufficiency  of  the  interni '»  at  the  reading-point  It  is  true  that  the 
literature  is  not  destitute  of  recognition  of  other  so-called  "insufficiencies,"  and  I 
believe  that  it  was  my  own  privilege  to  first  call  attention  to  important  results  foUowing 
the  operative  correction  of  '*  insufficiency  of  the  extemi." 

If  it  were  true  that  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  extemi  in  convei^gence  were  the 
great,  if  not  the  exclusive,  difficulty  which  might  arise  from  the  absence  of  muscnlar 
equilibrium,  not  regarding  strabismus  or  effects  of  paralysis,  the  methods  of  Graefe,  or 
those  more  recently  introduced  for  the  determination  of  convergence  power,  might  doabt- 
less  be,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  satisfactory.  Unfortunately, ' '  insufficiency  of  the 
interni"  is  not  the  exclusive  anomaly  of  its  class;  it  is  not  even  the  one  of  the  highest 
importance  nor  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence.  Unfortunately,  too,  for  even  this  single 
anomaly,  the  methods  referred  to  are  inexact  and  very  frequently  misleading  in  tiieir 
results.  I  have  elsewhere  called  attention  to  this  important  fact,  but  will,  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  tmth  of  the  statement,  introduce  one  or  two  illustrations. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  **  muscular  mesoroptea,"  the  ocular  muscles  are, 
when  the  eyes  are  directed  straight  forward  at  a  point  about  twenty  feet  in  advance  of 
them,  and  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  in  the  state  of  minimum  innervatkm.  It 
must  be  evident  that  it  is  at  this  point  that  an  actual  '*  insufficiency,"  or,  more  prop- 
erly, an  anomalous  tendency  of  the  ocular  muscles  must  be  most  tamly  shown. 

Now,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  circumstance  to  find  conditions  not  unlike  the  foUow- 
ing, which  is  taken  fYom  an  actual  record: — 

At  a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  with  a  prism,  its  base  down  before  the  right  eye,  thCTe 
is  shown  esophoria  (insufficiency  of  the  extemi)  of  8**.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  visual  axes,  when  not  directed  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  to 
deviate  inward  8°.  At  the  distance  of  one-half  metre,  employing  the  method  of 
Graefe,  there  is  "  insufficiency  of  the  interni  "  of  10**,  with  a  power  of  adduction  of  50°. 
It  is  apparent  that  both  "insufficiency  of  the  intemi"  and  "insufficiency  of  the 
extemi "  do  not  exist  to  the  extent  indicated  by  these  results,  for  at  the  distance  of  one- 
half  metre,  even  if  no  addncting  force  were  employed,  there  should  be  little  or  no 
"  insufficiency  of  the  intemi."  With  this  real  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  visual  lines 
to  deviate  inward  8°  these  lines  should  meet  at  a  little  more  than  one-half  metre  in  front 
of  the  eyes ;  hence,  without  any  unusual  innervation  of  the  intemi,  there  should  he  no 
important  insufficiency  of  these  muscles,  much  lees  an  insufficiency  of  10°.  Still  fbrther, 
even  if  any  exertion  of  the  intemi  should,  in  this  case,  be  demanded,  the  addncting 
force  of  50°  prism  is  an  assurance  of  abundant  energy  on  the  part  of  the  converging 
muscles. 

There  is,  then,  in  this  instance,  associated  with  actual  insufficiency  of  the  oitcmi, 
an  apparent  insufficiency  of  the  intemi  of  a  high  degree,  when  tested  by  the  method  of 
Graefe.  Evidently,  an  operation  for  relaxation  of  an  extemus  in  such  a  case  would  be 
a  grave  mistake,  and  probably  the  employment  of  prisms  for  the  near  point  wonM 
prove  unsatiafoctory  and  of  no  permanent  value. 
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Lest  it  might  be  sapposed  that  the  influence  of  a  prism  in  making  the  examinationB 
in  the  above  case  should  account  for  the  oontradictoiy  results  obtained,  I  will  present 
another  illustration  in  which  the  influence  of  a  prism  is  entirely  eliminated.  A  gen- 
tleman of  thirty  years  of  age,  with  no  important  refractive  error,  when  looking  at  a 
lighted  candle  on  a  level  with  his  eyes,  and  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  has  homony- 
mous diplopia  of  4°,  with  the  two  images  approximately  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  directs  the  eyes  to  the  flame  of  the  candle  at  a  distance  of 
only  two  feet,  he  has  no  longer  homonymous,  but  crossed  diplopia  of  5°.  His  actual 
convergence  power,  according  to  the  method  of  Landolt,  is  one-half  metre  angle.  Here, 
then,  with  no  extraneous  disturbing  influence,  we  have  both  slight  converging  and 
diverging  strabismus. 

The  above  illustrations  represent  only  a  single  class  of  anomalous  results  which  are 
frequently  encountered  by  the  observer  who  investigates  these  deviating  tendencies, 
not  by  a  single  method,  but  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

How  can  we  reconcile  these  contradictions,  and  how  are  we  to  proceed  for  the  relief 
of  the  nervous  irritations  to.  which  they  give  rise  ?  The  question  is  too  broad  to  admit 
of  a  single  reply,  and  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  more  especially  to  suggest  the  prob- 
lems lather  than  to  offer  a  solution  of  them.  It  will,  however,  be  proper  to  consider 
in  this  relation  an  important  element  which  is  doubtless  the  main  factor  in  many  such 
cases.  It  is  that  condition  of  the  ocular  muscles  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  visual  line  of  one  eye  to  rise  above  the  direction  of  that  of  the  other  eye.  This 
important  condition  cannot  be  properly  called  an  **  insufficiency  *'  of  one  or  other  supe- 
rior or  inferior  rectus  muscle,  for  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  failure  of  any  one  of  the 
four  superior  and  inferior  recti,  or  it  may  not  be  from  failure  of  either  of  these.  Hence, 
the  term  ** insufficiency"  is  even  less  appropriate  than  in  the  conditions  more  com- 
monly described  as  such.  To  this  condition  I  have  applied  the  term  hyx>erphoria*,  and 
shall  employ  it  in  this  paper. 

This  condition,  hyperphoria,  frequently  lateral  in  part  or  entirely,  is  doubtless  the 
most  important  disturbing  element  in  these  contradictory  conditions  of  the  lateral  mus- 
cles, and  is,  at  times,  an  exceedingly  troublesome  factor,  not  only  in  disguising  or  com- 
I^cating  other  conditions,  but  in  presenting  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  treatment 

If  it  is  asked,  why  should  this  peculiar  condition  give  rise  to  so  many  unlooked-for 
complications?  a  ready  answer  might  be  found  in  the  assertion  that  the  oblique  mus- 
cles, acting  in  a  somewhat  complicated  manner,  must  account  for  the  anomalous  results 
found.  Science  which  satisfles  itself  with  such  easy  answers  is  usually  mistaken 
science.  To  give  a  reply  to  the  question  which  shall  be  of  practical  value,  we  must 
present  a  reason  which  will  enable  us  in  advance  to  determine  what  would  be  the 
result  of  certain  anomalous  tensions  of  certain  specified  muscles.  Failing  of  this,  the 
oracular  announcement  that  such  and  such  irregular  phenomena  must  result  from  the 
irregular  tension  of  a  certain  class  of  muscles,  only  because  the  actions  of  these  muscles 
are  less  perfectly  understood  than  that  of  others,  is  simply  evading  a  reply. 

My  own  experience  leads  me  to  suppose  that  the  irregular  results  found  in  hyper- 
phoria are  not  attributable  primarily  to  undue  tension  of  the  oblique  muscles  more 
frequently  than  to  that  of  the  recti.  Nevertheless,  much  has  still  to  be  observed  in  this 
direction. 

With  this  suggestion  regarding  the  influence  of  hyperphoria  as  a  disturbing  influ- 
ence, I  shall  further  illustrate  the  perplexing  phases  of  some  of  these  anomalous  tenden- 
cies by  citing  one  or  two  somewhat  remarkable  complications  of  the  muscular  condi- 
tions. 

These  illustrations  will  be  taken  from  cases  in  which  the  deviating  tendencies 

*Arehiv€9  d*  Ophthalmologie,  Nov.-Bec.,  1886. 
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amount  to  slight  actoal  strabismas,  because  these  exaggerated  cases  of  insoffideodes 
can  be  better  studied,  or,  at  least,  better  described,  than  those  of  more  moderate 
anomalous  tendency. 

A  lady,  aged  about  forty  years,  has  in  the  right  eye  myopia  }  D.,  in  kit  eje, 
hyperopic  astigmatism  1.00  D.  These  refractive  conditions  are  verified  by  the  em- 
ployment of  atropine.  With  or  without  correcting  glasses,  the  following  phenomoia 
were  observed  in  respect  to  the  directions  of  the  visual  axes,  the  lady  having,  after  ood- 
siderable  practice,  acquired  the  ability  to  direct  her  attention  to  the  image  of  one  or 
other  eye  at  will. .  She  has  habitual  diplopia,  of  which  she  was  unconsdons  until  her 
attention  was  directed  to  it  in  the  consultation  room.  The  double  images  were  veiy 
nearly  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.  If  the  lady  covers  the  right  ^e  for  a  moment, 
allowing  the  left  eye  to  fix  an  object  at  twenty  feet  distance,  upon  removing  the  cover 
there  is  homonymous  diplopia  of  from  10**  to  15®,  with  a  tendency  of  the  right  visual 
line  above  the  other  of  from  V  to  2®.  If,  now,  the  left  eye  be  covered,  permitting  the 
right  eye  to  fix  the  distant  object,  on  removing  the  cover  fiom  the  left  eye,  crossed  diplopia 
with  slight  right  hyperphoria,  results.  This  condition  continues  until,  by  an  effort  of 
the  will,  the  lady  fixes  the  object  with  the  opposite  eye,  a  change  which  she  can  effect 
at  pleasure.  After  both  eyes  have  been  for  some  time  uncovered,  the  hyperphoria  dis- 
appears and  a  prism  of  a  single  degree,  with  its  base  up  or  down,  throws  one  of  tlie 
images  out  of  the  horizontal  plane. 

In  the  above  illustration  the  condition  of  hyperphoria  is  probably  causative  of  the 
remarkable  phenomena  of  double  vision  described,  a  presumption  strengthened  hj 
experience  in  other  similar  cases — ^for  this  instance  is  by  no  means  unique. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  &ct  that  in  this  instance  the  hyperphoria,  which  is 
usually  latent  while  the  two  eyes  are  directed  toward  the  object,  becomes  manifest,  to 
a  certain  degree,  when  one  of  the  eyes  has  been  for  a  short  time  covered.  It  is  not 
always  that  hyperphoria  becomes  so  readily  manifest,  and  the  greatest  patience  and 
much  skill  may  be  required  for  its  detection. 

This  suggests  the  subject  of  latent  anomalous  tendendes  of  the  ocular  musdes. 
These  latent  anomalous  tendendes  are  often  of  great  importance  and  may  be  easilj 
overlooked.  Indeed,  latent  ^^insufficiendes*'  are  as  frequent  as  latent  refractive 
troubles  and  are  much  more  difficult  to  discover.  A  single  example  will  illustrate  this 
principle:  A  young  gentleman  had  manifest  esophoria  (insufficiency  of  the  extemi)  4^ 
with  abducting  power  of  4®.  Partial  tenotomy  of  one  of  the  intemi  was  made,  and 
immediately  after  the  operation  the  following  conditions  were  found:  The  power  of 
abduction  had  been  increased  from  4®  to  11^,  showing  that  an  important  relaxatioQ  of 
the  tension  of  the  interni  had  been  effected.  At  the  same  time  the  insuffidency  of  the 
extemi,  which  had  before  the  operation  been  but  4®,  was  now  8°.  Thus,  the  manifiest 
insuffidency  immediately  after  the  operation  was  double  that  shown  just  before  it,  not- 
withstanding a  positive  relaxation  of  7°. 

This  example,  which  is  but  a  fair  representative  of  conditions  which  may  be  fre- 
quently observed  both  after  operations  and  after  the  use  of  prisms  for  a  few  days,  shows 
us  that  we  are  to  direct  our  efforts  to  reveal  the  whole  of  these  tendendes,  not  content- 
ing ourselves  with  the  results  of  a  single  examination.  Indeed,  one  of  the  great 
problems  in  respect  to  the  anomalies  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  that  of  revealing  latent 
heterophoria,  or  £»ulty  muscular  tendencies.  In  hyperopia  vee  may,  by  means  of  the 
influence  of  atropine  upon  the  ciliary  musde,  render  latent  hyperopia  manifest  It  is 
equally  desirable  that  some  means  be  found  of  determining  absolute  heterophoria.  No 
greater  service  could  be  rendered  in  the  science  of  ophthalmology  than  in  pointing  out  a 
method  of  revealing  absolute  heterophoria  as  readily  and  as  effectually  as  we  now  reveal 
absolute  hyperopia. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  call  attention  to  all  the  difficulties  which  may  ari^  in  the 
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ootuse  of  a  series  of  examinadons  of  the  eye  mnaclee,  for  that  would  be  a  vast  subject. 
The  few  illustrative  examples  which  I  have  given  suggest,  however,  several  important 
problems: — 

1.  In  what  direction  are  we  to  look  for  the  complicating  causes  in  such  apparently 
inconsistent  conditions  as  those  shown  in  the  examples? 

I  have  already  intimated  that  the  existence  of  hyperphoria  will  in  many  cases 
account  for  these  apparently  contradictory  results,  but  it  remains  to  discover  in  what 
proportion  of  cases  it  is  thus  influential,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  if  other  causes 
exist,  in  what  direction  are  we  to  seek  for  them. 

2.  In  case  the  existence  of  hyperphoria  is  ascertained,  in  what  manner  are  we  to 
determine  through  the  influence  of  what  especial  muscle  or  muscles  the  equilibrium  is 
lost? 

This  is  a  question  of  prime  importance,  for  it  may  be  to  little  purpose  that  we  are 
able  to  attribute  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  visual  lines  to  deviate  inward  or  out- 
ward, according  to  the  distance  for  which  the  eyes  are  adjusted  to  hyperphoria,  unless 
we  are  able  to  deduce  from  this  conclusion  some  practical  method  of  dealing  with  the 
faulty  condition.  It  is,  however,  a  legitimate  question  whether  in  case  of  hyperphoria 
it  is  always  essential,  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  that  we  abase  the  higher- 
tending  visual  line  or  exalt  that  which  tends  below.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to 
think  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference 
which  course  is  taken,  but  that  in  another  inroportion  of  cases  the  selection  of  the  exact 
method  for  restoring  equilibrium  is  of  essential  importance. 

3.  AUusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  problem  of  determining  the  absolute 
anomaly  in  muscular  equilibrium. 

4.  The  question  of  the  manner  of  procedure  in  making  examinations  for  hetero- 
phoria  is  an  important  one.  In  some  recent  publications  I  have  indicated  what,  in  the 
main,  I  r^ard  as  suitable  procedures,  and  I  need  now  only  refer  to  my  present  method 
of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  absolute  heterophoria. 

It  is  my  custom,  more  especially  in  cases  of  hyperphoria,  to  supply  for  temporary 
use  correcting  prisms  of  a  degree  rather  less  than  the  manifest  heterophoria.  Thus,  if 
heterophoria  of  3^  should  be  found,  a  prism  of  1^  for  each  eye  would  be  given.  A  day 
or  two,  or  longer,  after  the  examination  is  repeated,  and  if  the  heterophoria  manifest 
has  increased  still  stronger  prisms  are  given,  still  avoiding  a  ftdl  correction.  When, 
af^er  several  examinations  at  intervals  of  some  days,  no  farther  difficulty  is  revealed,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  fault  is  revealed,  and  the  question 
of  operative  relief  may  then  be  setUed;  for  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  hope  for  much 
permanent  relief  to  heterophoria  from  the  use  of  prisms  in  the  great  minority  of  cases. 

In  order  to  render  this  method  of  rendering  latent  heterophoria  manifest  as  expedi- 
tious and  as  little  troublesome  as  possible,  I  have  had  made  for  my  own  use  a  consider- 
able number  of  spectacle  frames,  all  taking  glasses  of  the  same  dimension.  I  have  then 
a  supply  of  plane  and  of  weak  prismatic  glasses  which  can  be  quickly  adjusted  in  these 
frames. 

The  patient  is  supplied  with  one  of  these  frames  and  the  proper  glasses,  and  when 
at  a  subsequent  visit  it  may  be  necessary  to  supply  a  stronger  glass,  the  change  can 
be  effected  in  a  moment.  When  the  hyperphoria  has  been  revealed  to  the  full  extent 
which  is  practical,  the  frames  are  returned  and  are  ready  for  another  case.  Thus  far  I 
find  this  the  most  advantageous  method  that  I  have  employed,  but  I  look  forward  to  a 
quicker  and  more  effectual  method. 
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ADVANTAGE  OF  OPERATING  EARLY  FOR  STRABISMUS. 

L'AVANTAGE  D'UNE  OPl^RATION  PREALABLE  POUR  LB  STRABISMS. 
DER  YOBTHEIL  EINEB  FBUHEN  OPEBATION  BEI  STRABISMUS. 

BY  J.   P.   PULTON,  M.D.,  PH.D., 
Of  St.  Paul,  MioDesoU. 

There  is  no  operation  the  ophthalmic  snigeon  feels  more  certain  of  snocesBin,  nor 
which  his  patient  usually  desires  more,  than  the  operation  for  strabismus.  We,  as  s 
role,  are  safe  in  promising  to  overcome  the  deformity  of  all  who  come  to  ns  for  that 
purpose,  provided  they  permit  us  to  operate  as  often  as  necessary.  But  there  are  some 
other  troubles  connected  with  this  deformity  which  are  not  so  easily  overcome,  namelj, 
diplopia  and  the  amblyopia  so  frequently  met  with  in  these  cases,  and  it  is  to  these 
two  symptoms  that  the  ophthalmic  soigeon  should  direct  his  attention  chiefly  in  the 
treatment  of  this  class  of  cases. 

I  agree  with  Soelberg-Wells  that  the  active  suppfession  of  thepeendo-imageresoUB 
frequently  in  amblyopia,  and  this  amblyopia  increases  rapidly  in  children  shortly  after 
the  strabismus  first  shows  itself  In  this  connection  he  says:  '*  The  operation  sbooU 
never  be  unnecessarily  deferred.  The  question  is  often  debated,  as  to  whether  a  child 
of  two  or  three  years  of  age  should  be  operated  upon  for  squint,  or  whether  it  is  not 
better  to  postpone  an  operation  until  it  is  much  older.  My  opinion  is  very  strongly 
opposed  to  the  latter  practice,  and  is  uigently  in  favor  of  the  operation  being  per^ 
formed  as  soon  as  possible,  while  binocular  vision  still  exists  and  the  sight  of  the 
squinting  eye  is  good.  When  it  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary  to  postpone  the  opera- 
tion, the  vision  of  the  squinting  eye  should  be  frequently  practiced,  and  each  eje 
apparently  used  for  reading,  etc 

Stellwag,  although  strongly  opposed  to  operating  before  puberty,  oiges  the  necessity 
or  importance  of  separate  exercise  for  the  squinting  eye,  in  order,  he  says,  to  avoid  the 
development  of  a  central  anaesthesia.  For  this  purpose,  he  says,  it  is  necessary  to 
exclude  from  the  visual  act  the  eye  usually  employed  for  fixation,  and  to  ex^dse  the 
defective  eye  several  times  daily.  I  think  this  whole  subject  can  be  made  clear  by 
recognizing  the  &ct,  which  clinical  and  careful  investigation  seems  to  distinctly  prove, 
that  amblyopia  met  with  in  cases  of  squinting  is  either  primary  or  secondary.  What 
I  mean  by  primary  amblyopia  is  that  which  is  due  to  some  defect  either  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  eye  or  in  its  perceptive  powers,  and  is  alvirays  congenital.  For  this  there 
can  be  nothing  done  in  the  way  of  operating  or  treating  the  strabismus,  but  I  am  very 
positive  in  my  opinion  that  a  large  proportion,  at  least,  of  the  cases  of  amblyq[Ma  thos 
met  with  is  secondary  to  and  the  result  of  the  strabismus.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  to  which  there  are  certainly  but  few  exceptions,  that  suppression  of  activity 
will  result  in  deterioration  of  the  frinction  of  the  part  It  is  so  here.  The  objects  not 
being  focused  on  the  same  place  on  either  retina  results  in  a  double  image,  and  finally 
in  a  suppression  of  the  image  in  one  eye  and  the  disuse  of  that  organ,  which  gradually, 
in  some  cases  very  rapidly,  loses  its  functional  activity.  As  proof  of  this,  how  rare  it 
is  to  meet  with  amblyopia  in  alternating  squint,  or  in  those  cases  in  which  the  refrac- 
tion and  acuteness  of  vision  are  alike  in  the  two  eyes.  In  each  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
accident  which  eye  will  be  directed  toward  the  object  and  which  toward  the  nose, 
the  reason  of  this  being  that  both  ^yes  are  exercised  alike.  But  in  the  other  daas  of 
cases,  in  which  the  refraction  of  the  eyes  is  different,  the  vision  of  the  best  eye  is  used 
by  instinct,  and  the  squinting  is  always  done  by  the  defective  eye.  The  squint  is  then 
said  to  be  fixed,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  vision  of  the  squinting  eye  will 
usually  undergo  a  steady,  progressive  deterioration.     (Carter.) 
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And  I  maintain  that  this  progressive  deterioration  of  vision  can  be  prevented  in  a 
great  many  cases  by  cniing  the  squint,  either  by  the  nse  of  glasses,  or,  if  necessary,  by 
an  early  operation.  In  this  connection,  and  in  proof  of  what  I  have  just  affirmed, 
permit  me  to  refer  to  the  history  of  a  few  cases: — 

A  young  man,  eighteen  years  of  age,  came  under  my  treatment  some  years  ago, 
with  the  following  history:  He  had  been  examined  eight  years  previous  to  this  by  an 
oculist.  His  books  showed  the  condition  of  his  vision  to  be  as  follows  :  Acuteness  of 
vision  in  right  eye  }J;  the  vision  in  the  left  eye  }J.  This  eye  was  hypermetropic  to 
about  one  dioptry.  Vision  could  be  raised  to  normal  by  a  -f  0.75  glass.  Convergent 
strabismus  had  already  commenced.  He  was  advised  to  use  atropine  and  glasses,  but 
for  some  reason  this  had  been  neglected,  and  the  strabismus  developed,  and,  as  the 
future  history  proved,  deterioration  of  vision  in  the  left  eye  developed  also.  Just  before 
coming  to  me  he  met  with  an  unfortunate  accident.  A  little  boy  shot  a  horse-shoe  nail 
into  his  right  eye»  which  entirely  destroyed  the  sight.  It  was  necessary  to  enucleate  it. 
The  vision  of  the  left  eye  was  )}*,  even  this  vision  wa^  uncertain,  as  he  had  the  so- 
called  **come>and-go  "  acuteness  of  vision.  This  could  be  improved  but  very  slightly 
by  the  correcting  glass,  but  by  constant  and  persevering  exercise  the  acuteness  of  vision 
gradually  improved,  and  continues  to  improve  up  to  the  present  time.  He  now  reads 
}}.  This  case  certainly  proves,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  amblyopia  does 
develop  as  strabismus  develops,  and  that  it  can  be  relieved  by  proper  treatment  and 
systematic  exercise.  Is  it  not  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  had  the  operation  for 
strabismus  been  performed  when  it  first  developed,  deterioration  of  vision  in  this  eye 
would  have  been  prevented. 

I  wish  here  to  relate  briefly  the  history  of  the  other  case,  which  has  strongly 
impressed  me  as  to  the  importance  of,  in  some  way,  relieving  strabismus  as  soon  after 
it  shows  itself  as  possible.  Two  members  of  the  same  family — a  little  boy  and  little 
girl — each  had  convergent  strabismos,  apparently  the  result  of  a  low  degree  of  hyper- 
metropia.  Strabismus  began  to  develop  in  each  about  the  sixth  year.  The  boy  was 
eight  years  of  age  and  the  girl  nearly  seven  when  they  came  under  my  observation. 
The  left  eye  of  both  children  was  slightly  amblyopic,  each  reading  in  the  defective  eye 
}J,  as  near  as  could  be  made  out  in  children  so  young.  The  strabismus  was  well 
marked,  reaching  a  little  over  three  lines  in  both.  An  operation  was  advised  for  both, 
but  the  parents  consented  only  to  have  the  operation  performed  on  the  elder  child  at 
that  time.  Both,  however,  had  the  refraction  carefully  corrected  with  glasses.  The 
child  upon  whom  the  operation  was  performed  had  binocular  vision  perfectly  restored, 
and  his  acuteness  of  vision  remained  at  }}  with  the  correcting  glass,  which  he  always 
used.  The  strabismus  remained  stationary  in  the  younger  child,  but  the  amblyopia 
increased,  as  an  examination  several  years  afterward  showed  distinctly.  I  think  it  is 
but  fair  to  conclude  that,  had  this  child  been  properly  treated,  she  would  not  have 
suffered  deterioration  of  vision  in  her  defective  eye. 

Any  one  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  treatment  of  squint  recognizes  how 
difficult  it  is  to  restore  binocular  vision  after  it  has  once  been  lost,  yet  this  is  an  object 
paramount  in  importance,  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  much  easier  to  do  this  by  operating 
early,  soon  after  strabismus  shows  itself,  than  by  operating  later  in  life.  I  have  from 
lime  to  time  carefVdly  examined  young  people  who  had  their  strabismus  cured  by  a 
timely  and  proper  operation  early  in  life,  and  in  but  few  such  cases  have  been  able  to 
demonstrate  the  absence  of  binocular  vision.  All  the  defects  of  the  operation,  the 
deformities  resulting  fh>m  it,  such  as  sinking  of  the  caruncle,  are  less  likely  to  take 
place  after  an  operation  on  children,  in  my  experience,  than  after  operating  on  adults. 
The  loss  of  balance  between  the  ^^accommodation''  and  the  internal  recti  muscles, 
together  with  asthenopia,  so  frequently  met  with  after  this  operation  has  been  iierformed 
upon  adults,  is  much  more  easily  overcome,  or  I  should  say  much  more  easily  overcome 
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by  nature  heraelf,  when  the  operation  is  done  on  children,  than  at  other  periods  of  liie. 
And  it  so  frequently  happens  that  the  treatment  of  asthenopia,  after  the  operatiaD  has 
been  soccessfuUy  performed,  is  mach  more  tedions  and  much  more  annoying  to  both 
patient  and  surgeon  than  any  other  part  of  the  treatment  After  strabismus  has  lasted 
for  a  number  of  years  it  frequently  results  in  most  serious  loss  of  proporticMiate  strength 
between  the  internal  and  external  recti  muscles.  There  is  Yery  great  thickening  and 
contraction  of  the  internal,  and  corresponding  elongation  and  atrophy  of  the  external, 
rendering  the  trouble  all  the  more  difficult  to  remove.  Such  a  course  is  prereDted  by 
operating  early  in  life. 

These  conclusions  are  arrived  at  by  actual  experience  and  clinical  observation.  I 
am  well  aware  that  they  are  contrary  to  our  usually  accepted  theories  on  the  suliject. 
But  theories  and  fEur-fetched  attempts  at  explanation  should  not  be  permitted  to  weigh 
in  the  balance  with  experience.  There  are  many  obscure  points  in  ophthalmolagy 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  any  theory.  We  must  learn  to  look  such  calmly  in  the 
fhce,  in  order  to  undertake  with  courage  the  task  of  elucidating  them.  General  medi- 
cine, which  has  for  ages  been  the  object  of  investigation,  together  with  all  branches  of 
science,  affords  many  more  unfilled  gaps  than  does  ophthalmology,  which  was,  so  to 
speak,  bom  but  yesterday.  Hence,  let  us  not  despair,  but  seek  diligently  to  analyze 
the  many  (acta  that  practical  experience  presents  every  day,  and  light  will  eventoally 
dawn  upon  us. 


DE  CERTAINS  TROUBLES  DE  LA  MOTILITY  OCULAIRE  ET  DES 
MOYENS  DT^REMl^DIER 

ON  CERTAIN  DERANGEMENTS  OF  OCULAR  MOTILITT,  AND  THE  MEANS  OF 

REMEDYING  THEM. 

iJBER  GEWISSE  MOTILITATSSTOEUNGEN  DES  AUQES  UND  DIE  MmXL  ZU  IHBSB 

BESEinOUNG. 

PAR  LE  DR.  ABADIB. 
De  Paris. 

Je  laisserai  de  cdt4  k  dessein  la  question  du  strabisme,  afibction  centre  laqnelle  nous 
poes^dons  acgourd'hui  des  m^thodes  op^ratoires  qu'on  pent  appeler  parfaites,  pour 
m^oocuper  exdusivement  de  certains  troubles  de  la  motility  oculaire  qui  semblent  avoir 
6chapp6  jusqu'ici  k  tons  nos  moyens  d'action  et  auxquels,  n^anmoins,  on  pent  rem6dier 
ainsi  que  je  Tindiquerai  par  la  suite. 

Les  troubles  de  la  motility  oculaire  que  j'ai  en  vue  en  oe  moment  sont : — 

1.  Le  strabisme  intermittent. 

2.  La  par6sie  de  certains  muscles  provoquant  de  la  diplopie  sans  deviation  apparente 
dercBil. 

3.  L'insuffisance  des  muscles  droits  internes. 
Occupons-nous  d*abord  des  troubles  de  la  premi^  vari6t6. 

Le  strabisme  intermittent,  je  le  reconnais,  est  souvent  la  oona6quenoe  d*iin  vice  de 
r6fhu!tion  et  est  justiciable  de  Temploi  des  lunettes.  C'est  mSme  cette  vari^t^  de  stn- 
bisme  qu'on  gu6rit  le  plus  oommun^ment  par  Temploi  des  moyens  optiques  on  ortbo- 
p^diques,  mais  nous  devons  n^anmoins  reconnattre  qu'il  est  des  cas  oii  le  strabisme 
intermittent  persiste  mime  apr^  que  nous  avons  eu  reoours  k  ocs  divers  moyens. 

Dto  lors  que  faire  le  plus  souvent  nous  abandonnons  les  malades  k  eux-mdmes  ^ 
nous  renon9ons  k  gu6rir  leur  difformit6. 
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Ponrtant  ces  cas  ne  sont  pas  incurables,  ^tndions  en  effet,  leor  pathogdnie.  Le  stra- 
bisme  intermittent  est  dCl  ^  ce  qu'k  certains  moments  sons  certaines  influences,  mise 
en  jen  de  Taccomodation  on  de  la  convergence  nn  des  muscles  le  droit  interne  le  pins 
sonyent  innerv^  trte  6nergiqnement  prend  nne  action  pr6pond6rante. 

H  est  trop  fort  &  nn  moment  donn^,  bien  que  son  insertion  au  globe  oculaire  soit 
normale  puisqne  k  F^tat  de  repos  le  strabisme  disparait. 

Que  faut-il  done  obtenir?  II  &ut  affiiiblir  ce  muscle  sans  toucher  k  son  insertion, 
sinon,  on  risque  de  transformer  un  strabisme  intermittent  en  strabisme  permanent  du 
cdt^  oppose.  On  atteindia  ce  but  en  pratiquant  la  t^notomie  partielle  du  muscle  qui 
se  contracture  de  temps  &  autre  en  suivant  les  r^les  que  j'exx>08erai  tout-^-rheure. 

2.  J*6tudierai  maintenant  un  cas  rare  k  la  v6rit6,  mais  si  difficile  k  gu^rir  dans  la 
pratique  oCl  k  la  suite  d'une  par6sie  portant  sur  un  muscle  oculaire  il  est  rest^  une  diplo- 
pie  tr^  g^nante  sans  deviation  apparente  de  Toeil.  Ces  cas,  je  le  reoonnais,  sont  rares. 
D' habitude  les  paialysies  ocnlaires  gu^rissent  par  Pemploi  prolong^  de  I'^lectricit^  et 
les  medicaments  appropri^s  &  la  cause  patbog^nique  du  mal,  d'autrefois  la  paralysie 
persLBte  reste  plus  on  moins  complete  et  il  reste  nn  strabisme  permanent  qu'on  pent 
gu^rir  par  les  proc^d^  habituels. 

Mais  cette  r^le  soufi&e  quelques  exceptions.  J'ai  rencontr6  des  malades  chez  les- 
quels  une  diplopie  tr^  g^nante  persistait,  diplopie  d'autant  plus  g^nante  que  les  images 
etaient  tr^  rapproch^es  et  chez  lesquels  il  n'y  avait  pas  de  strabisme  pas  de  deviation 
apparente  de  Toeil. 

£u  pareille  circonstauce  I'emploi  des  prismes  qui  rapprochent  les  images  et  tendent 
k  proYoquer  leur  fusion  nous  sont  d'un  grand  secours,  mais  ils  ne  r^ussissent  pas  tou- 
jours.  J'ai  eu  alors  Pid^e  de  ramener  P^quilibre  en  affaiblissant  par  la  t^notomie 
partielle  le  musde  antagoniste  du  muscle  par6tique.  J'ai  obtenu  plusieurs  fois  de 
cette  fa9on  des  r^ultats  complets. 

Sans  modifier  Pinsertion  du  muscle  Je  raffiaiblis  progressivement  de  telle  sorte  que 
stance  tenante  en  dosant^  pour  ainsi  dire,  pen  k  pen  I'op^ration,  aroincissant  le  mus- 
de  de  plus  en  plus,  je  diminue  pen  k  pen  P^cartement  des  images  jusqu'k  ce  qu'elles 
soient  enticement  fusionn^es.  Etaient-elles  tout  d'abord  k  0.30  centimetre  Tune  de 
Fautre,  je  coupe  quelque  fibre  tendineuse  et  aussitdt  le  malade  n'aocuse  plus  qu'un 
^cartement  de  0  millimetre,  15  centimetres,  quelques  fibres  sont  sectionnees  encore  et 
finalement  la  fusion  est  obtenue.* 

3.  Enfin,  j'aborderai  en  terminant  la  question  la  plus  importante,  oelle  de  Papplica- 
tion  de  la  t^otomie  partielle  k  la  gu^rison  de  Pinsuffisance  musculaire  des  droits 
internes  et  des  troubles  qui  en  sont  la  consequence. 

Personne  nMgnore  combien  est  fr^quente  chez  les  myopes  Pinsuffisanee  des  droits 
internes  et  quels  sont  les  troubles  f&cheux  qu'en  sont  la  consequence.  En  premiere 
ligne  nous  signalons  Pasth^nopie  musculaire  qui  rend  tout  travail  de  longue  haleine 
impossible.  Les  lesions  si  fr^quentes  de  la  region  maculaire  ddes  aussi  en  grande  par- 
tie  aux  compressions  exercees  par  le  droit  externe  sur  les  elements  vaaculaires  et  ner- 
veux  de  la  region  poUure  posterieure  pendant  Pacte  da  la  convergence. 

Pour  remedier  k  cet  etat  de  chose  on  a  reoommande  Pemploi  des  prismes  dans  les 
cas  legers,  la  tenotomie  complete  des  droits  extemes.  Mais  les  cas  les  plus  nombreux 
sont  preds^ment  les  cas  intermediaires  ceux  od  les  prismes  ne  r^usissent  plus,  ceux  oii 
la  tenotomie  complete  risque  de  prevoquer  du  strabisme  et  de  la  diplopie.  II  faut  aloiB 
recourir  k  la  t^notomie  partielle  qui  donne  des  r^snltats  exceUents. 

La  tenotomie  partielle  avec  excision  partielle  du  muscle  se  pratique  absolument 

*  Soit  dit  en  passant  oe  rapproohement,  oette  ftision  des  images  prouve  que  la  t^notomie 
partielle  combinee  k  I'excision  d'une  portion  du  musole  met  k  neant  lee  objections  de  ceux  qui 
pr^tendent  que  cette  operation  n'aifaiblit  pas  le  muscle. 
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oomme  la  t^otomie  complete.  Le  manael  op6ratoire  reste  le  mSme  jtuqii'aa  momeot 
oii  le  tendon  eet  chaig6  sor  le  crochet.  Alois,  an  lieu  de  aectionner  toutes  les  fibres  t^- 
dineoses  on  en  laisse  qnelqaes-nnes  m^dianes  pins  on  moins,  snivant  Teffist  k  prodoiie. 
En  ontre  on  enl^ve  obliquement  avec  les  ciseanx  les  fibres  mnscnlaires  dont  rinsertioD 
tendineuse  k  6t6  d^tach^e  de  &9on  k  effiler,  ponr  ainsi  dire,  les  muscles  le  laisauit 
intact  vers  son  insertion  orbitaire  mais  Tamincissant  antant  qa'on  le  desire  vers  mo 
eztr6mit6  ocnlaire. 

Cette  m6thode  op^iatoire  qui  permet  de  rem^dier  k  des  troubles  de  motility  si  d^ 
cats  de  globes  oculaires  noos  parait  susceptible  d*§tre  g^n^ralis^e  et  6tendae  k  la  du- 
rurgie  g6n6rale.  Jusqu'ici  pour  rem^dier  aux  diffi>nnit^  ou  an  troubles  de  la  nK>tilit6 
musculaire,  on  a  presque  totyours  pratiqu6  des  sections  tendineuses  ou  muscnIaireB 
completes  et  il  est  Evident  pourtant  qu'il  y  a  des  d^gr^s  dans  la  difibnnit^  ^  laquelleoo 
veut  rem^dier. 

Mais  avant  la  d6couverte  de  Tantisepsie  on  ne  pouvait  pas  aborder  k  del  ouvert  ks 
extr^mit^s  tendineuses  situ68  dans  le  voisinage  des  articulations.  On  fiiisait  des  sec- 
tions sons  cutan^es  un  pen  au  basard.  Acgourd'hui  on  pourra  peut-^tre  en  proo^daot 
comme  nous  I'avons  fait  pour  les  muscles  de  Toeil  mieux  doser  les  opdrations  et  obtenir 
de  meilleurs  r^sultats.  La  chirurgie  oculaire  aura  en  ainsi  Pheurenx  privil^  de  four- 
nir  quelques  indications  utiles  k  la  chirurgie  g^n^rale. 


INSUFFICIENCY  OR  INEQUALITY  OF  POWER  OF  THE  SUPERIOR 
OR  INFERIOR  RECTI  MUSCLES  AND  A  VERY  SIMPLE 
AND  EFFICIENT  REMEDY. 

L'INSUFFISANCE  OU  L'INEGALITE  DE  PUISSANCE  DES  MUSCLES  SUPERIEUBS 
OU  INFERIEURS  DU  RECTI  ET  UN  REMEDE  SIMPLE  ET  EFPICACE. 

INSUFFICIENZ  ODER  UNGLEICHHEIT  DER  KRAFT  DER  RECTI  8UPERIORE3  ODER  INFE- 
RIORES,  UND  EIN  EINFACHE3  UND  WIRKSAME3  HEILMITTEL. 

BT  EDWARD  O.   SHAKESPEARE,  AM.,   M.  D., 
Of  PhUadelphU,  Pa. 

I  have  found  in  my  practice  as  an  ophthalmic  surgeon,  that  there  is  often  an 
inequality  of  power,  or  want  of  proper  balance,  between  the  recti  muscles  of  the  two 
eyes.  I  have  found  that  in  cases  of  stubborn  eye  headaches,  and  other  exceedingij 
annoying  phenomena  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  eyes  as  the  initud  ageot 
of  the  disturbance  which  have  not  been  removed  by  attention  to  the  focus  of  the  eye 
and  to  the  state  of  accommodation  and  condition  of  the  external  and  internal  recti 
muscles,  there  is  often  a  want  of  equality  and  harmony  of  action  of  the  superior  recti. 
In  directing  the  patient  to  look  at  horizontal  lines  placed  at  a  distance,  and  alternately 
covering  one  eye  very  quickly,  there  is  in  these  cases  a  more  or  less  sensible  displacement 
vertically  of  the  projected  image  of  the  lines,  just  as  is  obtained  in  a  lateral  direction  by 
applying  the  same  test  for  insufficiency  of  the  internal  or  external  recti  muscles.  K  t 
v^eak  prism,  say  of  one  or  two  degrees  angle,  is  alternately  and  very  quickly  placed  in 
fh>nt  of  the  eyes,  with  the  base  down  or  up,  while  the  patient  is  still  fixedly  regarding  the 
horizontal  distant  lines,  there  is  a  displacement  of  the  projected  image  which  is  greater 
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in  tbe  one  eye  than  in  the  other.  If;  again,  an  attempt  is  made  to  gaage  the  strength 
of  these  mnscles,  by  learning  the  strength  of  prism  through  which  the  displaced  images 
can  be  fhsed,  it  is  also  found  in  these  cases  that  the  one  superior  rectus  is  stronger  than 
the  other,  or,  which  is  much  the  same  thing  practically,  the  difference  is  between  the 
inferior  opponents. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  small  amount  of  vertical  displacement  which 
can  be  overcome  by  energetic  contraction  of  even  a  vigorous  superior  rectus  muscle,  as 
compared  with  the  great  amount  of  lateral  displacement  which  can  be  overcome  by 
strong  action  of  the  internal  recti,  and  remember  what  annoying  and  even  serious 
trouble  can  arise,  through  the  desperate  efforts  of  abnormally  weak  muscles  to  prevent 
double  vision  in  the  case  of  insufficiency  of  the  internal  or  external  recti  muscles,  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  a  want  of  proper  balance  between  the 
strength  of  the  two  superior  recti  or  two  inferior  recti  can  cause  serious  trouble  of  a 
similar  nature. 

I  have  been  successfhlly  remedying  the  disturbances  due  to  an  inequality  of  the 
strength  of  the  pair  of  superior  or  inferior  recti  muscles,  in  a  very  simple  manner,  for 
the  last  three  and  a  half  years. 

If  there  is  an  error  of  refi»ction  combined  with  this  trouble,  and  I  frequently  find 
it  so,  I  simply  deoentre  the  glass  ordered  for  the  refractive  trouble,  either  up  or  down, 
as  the  case  may  require  and  as  much  as  the  circumstances  may  indicate,  making  use 
of  the  action  of  the  decentred  lens  as  a  prism. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  error  of  refraction,  or  any  other  necessity  to  use  a  lens, 
I  order  a  prism,  with  the  base  up  or  down  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  have  sometimes  met  with  this  trouble  combined  with  insufficiency  of  the  horizontal 
recti  muscles,  and  have  combined  the  remedies  for  each. 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  N.  Manolescu. — Dans  T^tat  actuel  de  nos  oonoaissanoes  sur  le  traite- 
ment  des  granuleux,  tous  ce  qui  aide  h  ces  malheureux,  m^rite  notre  attention. 

La  t^notomie  du  muscle  droit  sup^rieur,  que  je  crois  §tre  le  premier  qui  la  pro- 
pose, est  une  intervention  chinirgicale  qui  rend  de  grands  services  dans  le  plus  grand 
nombre  des  cas  de  granulations  coi^onctivales. 

£n  effet,  comme  vous  le  savez  tr^  bien,  le  grand  danger,  dans  cette  maladie,  est 
le  pannus  granuleux  aveo  ses  cons^uences  bien  diverses,  et  que  ce  pannus  est  caus^ 
par  le  fift)ttement  de  la  com^  oontre  les  granulations  de  la  oo^jonctive  du  tarse 
sup^rieur. 

Eviter  ce  frottement,  c'est  ^viter  le  pannus.  La  t^notomie  du  droit  sup^rieur 
pennet  d*6viter  ce  fift)ttement  en  grande  partie  par  Tabaissement  de  quelques  milli- 
metres qu'^prouve  la  com^  h  la  suite  de  la  t6notomie  du  droit  sup^rieur. 

J'ai  pratique  oette  operation  an  moins  dans  25  oas  et  toi^jours  j'ai  enregistr^  xue 
amelioration  au  bout  de  quelques  jours  seulement 

J*ai  enregistr^  les  malades  qui  n'ont  pas  pu  ^ohapser  k  la  r^dive  prochaine  du 
pannus,  qu'apr^  leur  avoir  fait  oette  petite  et  innocente  operation. 

Les  r^sultats  les  plus  ^latants  de  la  t^notomie  du  droit  sup6rieur  se  montrent 
flurtout  dtms  ces  cas  de  granulations  chroniques  qui  entretiennent  un  pannus  ^pais 
dtms  toute  la  moiti^  snp^rieure  de  la  oom^ 

Pour  que  oette  operation  donne  de  bons  r^snltats  et  sans  aucun  trouble  optique, 
il  fiiut  ccmper  le  mtude  compUtement  et  des  deux  cStis. 

Alors  la  diplopie  n'apparait  pas  m§me  dins  la  moiti^  sup^rieore  du  champ  visael. 
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L'ezamen  soigneux  des  malades  qui  jouissaient  apr^  d'une  bonne  acuity  TiscieUe 
m'en  a  donn^  la  conviction.  L'abaissement  de  la  corn^  ne  oonsdtue  non  plus  une 
difformit^. 

Mr.  H.  Power,  of  London. — I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  operation  as  it 
was  left  by  Dieffenbach.  The  first  operation  for  strabismus  I  ever  saw  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  used  a  small  curved  knife,  with  which  the  conjunctiva  was 
divided.  After  the  eye  had  been  everted  with  forceps,  a  grooved  curved  director 
was  then  passed  beneath  the  tendon  and  a  free  division  made  of  it  Good  soooea 
often  followed  this  simple  proceeding.  Of  late,  thanks  to  the  continuous  attendon 
that  has  been  directed  to  the  subject  by  American,  French,  and  German  suigeooB, 
great  advances  have  been  made.  We  all  use  atropine,  detennine  the  amount  of 
hypermetropia,  prescribe  glasses,  if  required,  find  out  if  there  be  paraly^»— and 
then  operate.  But  I  do  not  think  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  oculaf  muscles  are 
very  generaUy  practiced,  in  England,  befi>re  the  operation  is  undertaken,  but  I  may 
be  mistaken  on  this  point.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  cases  in  which,  after  the  tendcn 
is  divided,  inversion  still  remains.  The  operation  is  repeated,  and  still  the  stiitbismiis 
is  not  cured.    Is  this  due  to  the  margins  of  the  tendon  being  thickened? 

Dr.  K  0.  Shakespeare  regretted  that  Dr.  Abadie  was  not  now  present  in  Uk 
Section,  for  in  listening  to  his  most  interesting  remarks  concerning  his  partial  oper- 
ation in  cases  of  insufficiency,  or  squint,  in  which  the  trouble  is  not  greatly  marked, 
by  removing,  little  by  little,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  over-s*rong  muscle,  a  thought 
arose. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  aim  of  all  operative  procedures  for  these  troubles  that  the 
result  be  ultimately  permanent  Now,  it  is  a  fauct  acquired  by  many  observatioi^ 
that,  in  general^  or,  at  least,  very  frequently,  when  a  small  or  even  a  large  portioii 
of  the  muscular  fibres  forming  a  muscle  are  excised,  there  is,  sooner  or  later,  a  repro- 
duction of  the  lost  fibres  and  a  renewal  of  the  original  power  of  the  musde. 

This  leads  to  the  question  which  I  had  wished  to  a^  of  Dr.  Abadie :  How  long 
do  the  beneficial  results  of  this  operation  remain?  Are  they  permanent?  Perhaps 
Dr.  Landolt,  whom  I  see  present,  may  be  familiar  with  the  final  results  of  these 
operations,  or,  at  least,  with  the  experience  of  Dr.  Abadie  in  this  regard,  and  will* 
kindly  reply. 

Dr.  White  remarked  that  Dr.  Landolt*  s  papeivwas  of  value  in  especiaDy  calHng 
attention  to  the  great  importance  of  careftd  examinations  and  prior  treatment  of 
cases  of  squint  before  attempting  correction  by  operation — because  he  is  aware  that 
among  American  ophthalmic  surgeons  there  is  a  great  deal  of  careless  tenotomy  for 
squint  without  any  close  previous  attention  or  investigation. 

He  wished  also  to  refer  to  the  methods  of  muscular  advancement  and  advance- 
ment of  Tenon's  capsule  as  means  of  correcting  not  only  paralytic,  but  conoomitaDt 
squint  as  well 

He  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Landolt  three  years  ago  for  a  renewal  of  his  fiiith  in 
muscular  advancement,  which  had  been  sadly  shattered  by  his  failures  in  perfonmng 
the  operation.  Since  his  adoption  of  Landolt's  method  he  has  had  no  bad  results. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  advancement  of  the  capsule  or  muscular 
advancement  was  preferable,  as  he  had  gotten  exactly  the  same  correction  by  the  two 
operations,  with  perfect  movement  of  the  eyeball  in  every  direction,  but  he  does  ool 
do  the  advancement  of  the  capsule  as  De  Wecker  does.  In  this  way  it  gives  only 
slight  correction.    Dr.  White  not  only  puts  in  the  stitch  above  and  below,  thnnigk 
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capsule  and  co^jxuctiya,  as  far  as  the  saperior  and  inferior  recti  muscles,  but  also 
adds  a  third  stitch  through  the  overlapped  muscle  itself,  which  helps  to  set  up 
adhesive  ioflammatioD,  and  in  this  way  gets  a  much  greater  correction  than  by  De 
Wecker^s  method. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Baldwin,  of  Alabama. — I  am  glad  that  the  question  of  age  m  the 
operation  for  squint  has  been  referred  to.  I  am  convinced  from  my  experience  that 
amblyopia  may  sometimes  be  prevented  by  an  early  operation.  Two  years  ago  I 
believed  with  those  who  held  that  squint  was  congenital,  but  I  do  not  think  so  to- 
day. 

The  cases  of  alternating  squint  which  we  all  meet  with  and  in  which  binocular  vision 
has  been  retained,  cannnot  be  accounted  for  unless  we  admit  it  is  due  to  active  use. 
I  have  in  my  list  two  cases  of  alternating  squint,  one  forty-six  years  of  age  and  the  - 
other  thirty-four.  In  both  binocular  vision  has  been  preserved — in  one  case  vision 
amounting  to  ^"  and  in  the  other  ij  in  each  eye;  of  course  there  was  manifest 
hypermetropia  in  both  casea  How  do  we  account  for  binocular  vision  in  these 
cases  if  not  due  to  their  alten^ting  character. 

Dr.  Fulton  closed  the  discussion  of  his  paper  thus: — ^Amblyopia,  as  met 
with  in  strabismus,  may  be  either  primary  or  secondary,  but  the  secondary  cases 
can  all  be  prevented  or  cured  by  a  timely  operation.  As  to  the  proper  time  to  oper- 
ate he  said  that  it  could  not  be  settled  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  but  should  be  done 
just  so  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  strabismus  could  not  be  relieved  by  glasses  and 
atropine,  or  by  ^3^dtematic  exercise. 

Dr.  Dudley  S.  Reynolds,  of  Louisville,  said  he  had  found  the  correction  of 
squint  one  of  the  most  responsible  and,  at  the  same' time,  difficult  duties  he  had  ever 
been  called  upon  to  perform.  He  had  given  much  study  to  the  subject  and  had 
written  a  great  deal  about  it  He  is  convinced  the  soiDurces  of  failure  in  attempts  to  cor- 
rect squint  are  numerous ;  that  they  lie  mainly  in  the  difficulty  of  securing  homonymous 
fixation.  Certainly  no  operation  can  possibly  succeed  where  the  optical  properties  of 
the  eyes  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  the  correction.  He  feels  satisfied  tenotomy  is 
often  done  where  a  complete  optical  correction  might  be  had  with  a  decentred  lens,  or 
by  the  use  of  prisms.  He  thinks  Prof.  Landolt  is  entirely  correct  in  the  statement, 
the  orthopaedic  exercise  of  the  muscles  should,  in  general,  precede  any  operative  inter- 
ference. He  thinks,  in  many  cases,  great  discrimination  is  required  of  the  surgeon, 
as  to  whether  advancement  of  a  weak  muscle  or  tenotomy  of  the  apparentiy  con- 
tracted muscle  shall  be  done.  In  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age  he  oflen  suc- 
ceeds, where  perception  of  light  exists  in  one  eye  only,  in  developing  considerable  ^ 
increase  in  the  power  of  perception,  often  sufficient  to  enable  the  person  to  count 
fingers  and,  in  some  instances,  to  read  large  type.  This,  of  course,  should  always 
be  tried  before  any  operation  on  the  muscles.  If  the  amblyopia  can  be  reduced  or 
overcome  by  strong  concentration  of  light  in  the  retina,  the  eye  should  be  exercised 
in  this  way  until  fixation  is  possible.  Then  the  correction  of  the  muscular  defect  is 
comparatively  easy. 

Dr.  G.  T.  Stevens. — It  is  my  purpose  to  refer  to  the  paper  of  Prof.  Landolt,  read 
this  morning,  and  to  his  remarks  this  afternoon,  mainly  because  he  has  gone  over  very 
important  ground  in  which  I  am  especiaUy  interested.  With  the  clearness  and  direct- 
ness of  purpose  so  characteristic  of  the  distinguished  speaker,  he  called  our  attention, 
this  morning,  to  two  grand  principles  in  the  subject  of  strabismus.  The  first  is  that 
the  great  end  to  be  tdmed  at  in  strabismus  operations  is  binocular  vision ;  and  second, 
in  order  to  attain  to  such  a  result  we  are  not  to  sacrifice  the  useftdness  of  a  muscle 
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essential  to  binocalar  vision,  in  order  to  obtain  an  apparently  satisfactoiy  result 
So  long  as  the  operation  for  strabismus  was  performed  only  with  respect  to  the  cos- 
metic effect,  when  the  surgeon  cut  the  tendon  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  fond 
parents,  it  mattered  little  how  the  end  was  attained,  so  long  as  the  parties  to  the 
transaction  were  pleased.  Now  that  we  aim  at  a  more  perfect  and  useful  resolt,  our 
methods  must  be  proportionately  more  exact 

We  cannot  hope  to  obtain  exact  results  until  we  know  what  we  are  to  do.   It  will 
no  longer  answer  to  place  a  graduated  scale  upon  the  eyelid  and  measure  our  devii- 


FlG.  1. 


A,  B,  Cand  C  are  respectiTelT  the  topporto  for  the  iDBtrument  and  the  chin  rest.    D,  a  eoooeeCiBcbtf 
inaiDtaiDiDff  the  requisite  distaDce  between  the  chin  rest  F,  and  fixation  point  T.    Etntd  E^  " 


screws  to  adjust  height  of  instrument  O^  the  slidinff  arc  mored  by  a  rack  and  pinion  U  and  L  i/.tb« 
carrier,  a  little  braes  box  into  which  white  or  colored  papers  or  the  attachment  for  the  meaeamwat 
of  deTiations  of  risaal  lines  may  be  readily  slipped.  H\  a  small  tongue  of  brass  connected  wttk  tks 
carrier,  and  serving  as  a  stop  in  measuring  the  diplopia  of  strabismus.  K,  a  wooden  flname  oontainisf 
the  chart.  This  frame  is  attached  to  support  A  by  a  binse,  allowing  tbe  chart  to  be  pricked  by  tb« 
stylos  Jj.  which  receiTes  iu  motion  from  the  are  through  the  gearing  E.  Jf  Is  a  clamp  screw,  io  hold 
the  arc  in  any  desired  meridian. 


tion  in  lines.  We  must  know  the  deviation  in  degrees,  and  we  must  determine  the 
power  of  all  the  muscles  involved  in  the  deviation.  This  done,  we  have  a  reasonable 
basis  for  our  procedure. 

Prof!  Landolt  has  done  well  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  function  of  the  tenotomiced  muscle.  If  we  have  a  case 
of  considerable  converging  strabismus,  there  exists  not  only  a  contraction  (^  the 
intemus,  but  an  elongation  and  relaxation  of  the  extemus.  If,  now,  by  a  veiy  free 
tenotomy  of  the  intemus,  we  succeed  in  releasing  the  eye  to  the  extent  of  beiof 
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apparently  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  other,  we  have  two  weakened  mnsdes ;  the 
extemuB,  ah*eady  weak  before  the  operation,  and  the  intemus,  weakened  by  the 
setting  back.  We  cannot  hope  that  an  eye  with  such  muscles  can  adjust  itself  in 
binocular  vision  with  its  fellow.    We  have,  by  the  operation,  destroyed  all  hope  of 


Fig.  2. 


fi 


Ibd  double  immges  of  a  caodle.  As  the  tongue,  H\  approaches  in  front  of  the  image  a,  it  stops 
ouC  the  flame,  when  the  chart  is  pricked  by  the  stjloe,  marking  the  iHwition  of  the  stop  when  the  first 
image  is  encoantered.  In  the  same  manner,  as  the  tongue  encounters  the  second  image,  6,  Its  position 
is  recorded. 

equilibriuM  in  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  two  eyes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
moderate  tenotomy  of  the  contracted  muscle  is  made,  and  if  the  relaxed  muscle  is 
moderately  advanced,  we  maintain  the  physiological  action  of  both,  and  the  balance 
of  energy  between  the  eyes  is  maintain^    A  distmguished  delegate  has  called  our 


FI8.8. 


The  ehart  of  the  perimeter,  showing  the  two  points,  a  and  h,  indicating  the  degree  and  direction 
of  separation  of  the  two  images  of  the  candle;  in  this  instance  about  15°  and  in  a  horisontal 
direction. 


attention  to  a  class  of  cases  in  which  he  finds  difficulty  in  effecting  a  cure  of  strabis- 
mus by  strabotomy,  and  inquires  what  is  to  be  done.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
answer  is  found  in  the  precept  that  we  must,  in  such  cases,  advance  the  extemus  at 
the  time  that  we  set  back  the  intemus. 

VoLm— 47 
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Permit  me,  now,  to  add  a  few  words  io  relation  to  Prof.  Landolt's  very  interestiiig 
remarks  upon  his  method  of  determining  the  degree  of  diplopia  in  strabismus. 
Since  the  first  publication  of  this  method,  several  years  since,  it  has  been  of  interest 
to  all  of  us  who  have  cared  to  perform  our  work  in  this  department  with  predsioiL 
But  if  two  observers  are  aiming  toward  a  common  object,  they  may  reach  the  goal 
by  somewhat  different  routes.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  make  these  determinatkws 
in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  it  to  yoa  as 
another,  but  not  necessarily  a  better,  method  than  that  presented  by  our  friend. 

At  the  International  Medical  Congress  at  London,  and  before  that,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  I  had  the  honor  to  exhibit  a  registering  peri- 
meter, an  instrument  which  has  been  several  times  invented  since  that  time ;  the 
principal  modification  from  the  original  being  in  the  name  of  the  inventor. 

To  the  movable  arc  of  the  perimeter  I  affix  a  stop  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the 
flame  of  a  candle  situated  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  (Fig.  1,  p.  736.)  The 
patient,  having  his  chin  in  the  rest,  looks  across  the  arc  and  at  the  candle,  which  he 
sees  double.  (See  Fig.  2,  p.  737.)  The  stop  is  now  moved  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cover  one  of  the  images,  and  a  registration  of  this  position  is  made  upon  the  p^ 
meter  chart  The  stop  is  then  carried  along  until  it  covers  the  other  image,  when 
the  registration  is  again  made,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  method  is  extremely  simple 
and  easy,  and  the  registration  can  be  transferred  at  once  to  the  case  book. 

Dr.  Landolt  then  demonstrated  on  the  blackboard  his  method  of  estimating  the 
degree  of  squint  by  supposing  the  patient  to  occupy  the  centre  of  a  ciide,  and  the 
surface  of  the  wall  to  be  divided  into  radiary  lines  running  frt)m  a  common  poiak 
(the  object  looked  at)  at  45®.  The  patient  sees  the  central  point  in  its  proper  place, 
and  at  an  angle  of  so  many  degrees  in  any  direction  within  a  radius  of  45®,  according 
to  the  squint  The  method  was  explained  not  long  since  in  the  Archives  d  ^opkihal- 
mologie. 


THE  VISUAL  AXIS. 

L'AXE  VISUEL. 

DIE  SCHAXE. 

BY  ALBERT  O.  HEYL,  M.D., 
Of  PhiladelphU. 

It  is  proi>osed  in  this  paper  to  define  with  some  precision  what  the  visoal  axis  i& 
This  will  be  done,  not  after  the  laboratory  method,  by  measuring  angles  or  locatiiig 
points,  etc.,  but  the  endeavor  will  be  rather  to  develop  the  idea  that  the  visnal  axis  ia  a 
physiological  reality,  and  not  a  mathematical  fiction.  The  subject  is  of  great  practksl 
importance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  treatment  and  etiology  of  omb 
embraced  under  the  term  Anomalies  of  Refraction  and  Accommodation,  attention  has 
been  directed  too  exclusively  to  the  eye  as  a  focusing  apparatus;  this  has  been  well  ao 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  eye  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  i4>pa- 
ratus,  it  is  a  living  organ,  and  the  true  solution  of  many  difficult  and  puzzling  cases  of 
asthenopia  will  only  be  found  when  clearer  conceptions  as  regards  vital,  in  distiDetkii 
from  mechanical,  functions  are  evolved. 
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It  will  be  well  to  jclance  at  certain  definitions  which  occur  in  works  on  physiological 
optics  in  connection  with  the  visual  axis. 

1.  The  Gesichtslinie,  or  visual  axis  proper.  This  is  defined  as  a  line  passing  through 
the  nodal  points  and  striking  the  macula  lutea.  A  brief  explanation  may  make  this 
somewhat  clearer.  It  has  been  found  convenient  in  studying  the  properties  of  lenses 
to  establish  certain  cardinal  points,  as  they  are  called,  which  depend  for  their  position 
on  the  curves,  refraction  indices,  etc,  of  the  lenses.  One  set  of  these  is  known  as  the 
nodal  points,  and  possess  the  following  property:  If  a  ray  of  light  strike  a  lens  in 
the  direction  of  one  nodal  point,  it  will  emerge  from  the  lens  as  if  it  came  from  the 
other  nodal  point,  and  the  emei^ging  ray  will  be  parallel  to  the  incident  ray.  If  a  dia- 
gram be  made  showing  this  relation,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  if  the  two  points  were 
caused  to  approach  each  other  imtil  they  coincided,  then  there  would  be  one  single 
nodal  point  and  the  ray  of  light  would  pass  through  it  and  undergo  no  deflection.  It 
simplifies  matters  to  consider  such  a  fusion  to  have  taken  place,  and  it  often  can  be 
done  without  making  any  practical  difference.  Now  the  eye  possesses  a  lens  apparatus, 
and  therefore  nodal  points.  Considering  these  nodal  points  to  be  fused  together  into 
one,  we  can  say  that  rays  of  light  striking  the  cornea  so  as  to  pass  through  the  nodal 
point  will  undei^go  no  deflection,  but  pass  right  on  to  the  retina.  The  particular  ray 
which,  passing  through  the  nodal  })oint,  strikes  the  macula,  will,  according  to  the  above 
definition,  coincide  with  the  visual  axis.  Now,  were  the  eye  simply  a  mechanical 
apparatus,  like  a  camera  obscura,  the  definition  would  be  correct;  but  the  complex 
physiological  requirements  of  the  eye  are  not  satisfied  by  it. 

2.  The  Blicklinie.  The  eye  being  more  or  less  spherical  in  shape,  rotates  about 
a  point  within,  named  the  rotation  centre  of  the  eye.  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  any 
point  in  space  at  which  we  are  looking,  to  the  rotation  centre,  it  will  constitute  the 
Blicklinie,  It  is  not  identical  with  the  Gesichtslinie  already  described.  Now  here  we 
have  another  mechanical  definition.  It  would  be  quite  correct  to  draw  or  conceive  of 
such  a  line  were  we  studying  the  movements  of  a  rounded  body,  destitute  of  life, 
with  reference  to  points  in  space,  but  in  so  doing  we  do  not  rise  to  the  level  of 
physiological  processes. 

3.  The  Yisirlinie,  or  ooUimating  axis.  This  axis  is  made  use  of  when  two  points 
in  space,  one  more  distant  than  the  other,  are  brought  in  the  same  line  with  each  other 
and  the  macula,  i.  6.,  the  two  points  and  the  macula  lie  on  the  same  line,  and  this  line 
is  the  ooUimating  axis.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  also  the  same  axis  which  is  made  use 
of  when  we  look  sharply  at  any  object.  Now,  if  we  study  the  mental  processes  associ- 
ated with  the  use  of  this  axis  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  function  essentially  of  monocular 
vision;  even  if  both  eyes  be  open  when  this  axis  is  being  used,  it  will  be  found  that 
one  eye  is  essentially  sighting  the  points  in  space,  etc.  We  have  here  a  physiological 
reality,  and  the  conception  of  the  collimating  axis  is  therefore  one  which  will  retain  a 
position  in  physiological  optics.  Its  peculiarities  are  that  it  is  a  fimction  of  monocular 
vision,  that  it  is  associated  with  conscious  exercise  of  will. 

4.  There  is  one  more  conception  to  be  mentioned.  When  one  is  walking  along  the 
street,  with  the  mind  absorbed  in  thought,  the  macula  of  each  eye  is  pointing  at  one 
point  in  space.  In  this  there  is  no  conscious  exercise  of  will,  and  yet  the  macule  are 
each  directed  to  the  given  point.  A  line  drawn  from  this  point  to  the  macula  will  give 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  initial  jxmtion  of  the  visual  axis.  Notice,  (a)  that  we  are 
not  dealing  in  this  case  with  a  mathematical  fiction,  but  with  an  innate  mental  concep- 
tion. The  collimating  axis  is  likewise  a  mental  conception;  just  as  surely  as  I  know  in 
my  own  consciousness  that  I  am  pointing  my  finger  in  a  given  direction,  so  do  I  know 
when  I  point  my  macula  in  a  given  direction.  One  great  point  of  distinction  between 
the  mental  processes  involved  in  these  concejrtions  is  this:  The  collimating  axis  is  a 
conception  which  lies  high  up  in  consciousness,  while  the  visual  axis  lies  low  down  in 
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oonsdonsness.  The  distinction  may  be  thus  illustrated.  There  is  in  the  conscioiiflneM 
of  every  human  being  a  fundamental  conception  of  a  median  plane  which  divides  the 
body  into  two  lateral  halves  and  extends  indefinitely  out  into  space;  very  likely  this 
conception  is  developed  £h)m  the  symmetrical  positions  of  the  doable  portions  of  the 
body.  This  median  plane  has  to  do  with  our  ideas  of  about  the  relative  position  of 
things  in  space,  e.  g.,  the  ideas  of  right  and  lefL  Now,  this  innate  conception  of  a 
median  plane  is  one  which  does  not  easily  suggest  itself  to  the  mind;  we  have  to  stDdy, 
and  observe  somewhat  closely  the  operations  of  the  mind  to  find  it;  in  other  words,  it 
lies  low  down  in  consciousness.  So  is  it  with  the  mental  conception  which  oonstitntes 
the  visual  axis,  while  the  coUimating  axis  is  a  conception  much  more  easily  thought 
about  and  studied,  and  therefore  lies  high  up  in  consciousness,  {b)  The  visual  axis  is 
a  function  of  binocular  single  vision.  Whenever  in  the  process  of  vision  the  impressions 
of  each  retina  are  mentally  conceived  of  as  single,  although  each  retina  receives  its  own 
individual  impression,  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  binocular  single  vision.  This  pro- 
cess I  believe  to  be  distinct  from  that  of  sharply  fixing  an  object,  although  it  is  often 
associated  vnth  it.  In  this  sharp  fixation  it  is  the  oolUmating  axis  which  is  made  use 
of  even  when  both  eyes  are  open,  and  there  is  brought  into  existence  what  has  been 
described  as  the  prevailing  or  dominating  eye.  It  is,  so  &r  as  the  sharp  fixation  goes, 
a  monocular  process.  The  visual  axis  is  brought  into  play  in  the  process  of  conveigenoe,. 
as  in  vnriting,  reading,  etc.  It  involves  the  binocular  use  of  the  eyes  at  the  same  time. 
and  always  stands,  in  consci<msness,  in  relation  with  the  median  plane.  The  two  visoal 
axes  are  therefore  always  to  be  considered  as  inseparably  connected  together,  just  as 
the  two  eyes  may  be  looked  upon  as  parts  of  one  single  organ. 

(c)  It  will  be  seen  fix)m  this  that  the  nodal  points  do  not  come  into  consideration  in 
the  above  conception  of  the  visual  axis.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not  the  nodal 
points  which  determine  the  axis,  but  it  is  the  axis  which  determines  the  nodal  points. 
The  anatomical  point  which  has  essentially  to  do  vnth  the  position  of  the  visual  axis  is 
the  macula  lutea;  considered  simply  as  a  point,  without  reference  to  mental  processes., 
it  would  be  insufficient  to  determine  the  position  of  a  line  or  axis.  The  other  deter- 
mining quantity  is  the  angle  made  by  the  visual  axis  with  the  median  plane.  This 
may  be  called  the  axial  angle.  I  believe  that  this  angle  is  defined  by  mental  processes 
set  in  operation  as  the  result  of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  macula  in  the  retina,  so 
that  after  all,  fix)m  the  physiological  standpoint,  the  position  of  the  macula  does  define 
the  position  of  the  visual  axis.  From  all  this  the  visual  axis  then  may  be  defined  as  a 
mental  conception,  low  down  in  consciousness,  which  may  be  diagram  matically  repre- 
sented by  a  line  extending  from  the  macula  lutea  to  a  point  on  the  median  plane  and 
forming  a  certain  angle  with  it  termed  the  axial  angle.  It  is  a  function  of  binocular 
single  vision,  and  its  initial  position  is  determined  when  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  in 
what  is  ordinarily  described  as  a  state  of  rest,  t.  c,  not  being  acted  on  by  the  wilL  A 
curious  coincidence  may  be  noted  here  between  the  initial  position  of  the  axis  and  the 
state  of  rest  of  the  muscles.  How  is  this  brought  about  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
muscles  being  in  a  state  of  rest  ?  These  questions  bring  us  face  to  face  with  a  great 
many  obscure  problems,  e.  ^.,  the  physiology  of  muscle,  the  development  of  the  macula 
lutea,  etc. 

The  method  of  formation  of  the  macula  lutea  is  unknown.  Yon  Baer  and  Huschke 
started  the  idea  that  the  macula  is  a  remnant  of  the  foetal  deft,  and  this,  in  lieu  of  a 
better  explanation,  has  been  looked  upon  by  embiyologiste  as  probable.  As  Kolliker 
has  shown,  however,  a  great  difficulty  which  confronts  this  explanation  is,  that  while 
the  macula  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  disc,  the  foetal  cleft  lies  downward  and  inward. 
Vossius  (1883),  in  some  studies  on  the  optic  nerve,  has  arrived  at  the  conclu.«uon  that 
the  optic  nene  undergoes  a  rotation  in  position  during  gestation  sufficient  to  overcome 
this  objection.    By  this  rotation  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  central  muscles  of  the 
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retina  into  the  optic  nerre  sheath  comes  to  lie  in  the  outer  lower  quadrant  instead  of 
the  inner  lower  quadrant  of  the  cross  section  of  the  optic  nerve.  Therefore,  so  reasons 
the  author,  a  rotation  of  about  90®  has  taken  place  in  the  fo&tal  cleft  toward  the  macu- 
lar region.  Even  if  this  be  granted,  however,  it  does  not  explain  or  account  for  the 
wonderful  precision  with  which  the  macula  is  located  and  formed.  I  believe  that  there 
is  an  explanation  which  can  dispense,  if  need  be,  with  the  foetal  cleft,  and  which 
accounts  for  the  locatioo  and  also  for  the  coincidence  between  the  state  of  rest  of 
the  external  ocular  muscles  and  the  initial  position  of  the  axis  as  already  defined.  The 
explanation,  then,  which  I  have  to  offer  is  that  the  macula  is  not  formed  because  of  any 
inherent  peculiarity  in  the  embryonic  retina,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  intraocular 
pressure  which,  in  the  formation  of  the  eye,  after  the  closure  of  the  foetal  cleft,  so 
presses  on  the  tissue  which  is  to  constitute  the  retina  that  the  inner  layers  split,  leav- 
ing the  layer  of  cones  exposed;  that  this  pressure  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at 
the  macula;  that  the  position  of  the  macula  in  relation  to  the  corneal  axis  is  due 
to  the  antagonisms  between  the  external  muscles  of  the  ball. 

The  principle  underlying  this  explanation  may  be  thus  illustrated:  Take  a  circular 
piece  of  rubber  doth  of  given  diameter;  at  every  point  of  the  circumference  let  an  equal 
force  be  applied,  the  line  of  force  being  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  of  the  point  at 
which  it  is  applied.  The  rubber  will  stretch  in  all  directions,  one  point  alone  remain- 
ing stationary  and  in  equilibrium.  This  will  be  the  centre,  and  if  the  tension  be  suffi- 
cient a  rupture  will  take  place  at  this  point  Suppose  in  place  of  the  rubber  we  have 
the  embryonic  tissue  of  the  retina  subjected  to  a  similar  tension.  Then  we  can  under- 
stand how,  at  the  central  point,  the  vitality  of  the  tissue  would  suffer,  the  blood  supply 
to  it  diminish  and  a  defect  arise.  Such,  roughly  stated,  is  the  theory.  Let  us  examine 
a  little  more  thoroughly  the  details  of  the  process.  It  will  be  necessary  to  briefly 
allude  to  several  preliminaiy  points: — 

1.  The  recti  oculi  muscles  may  be  divided  into  two  sets:  (a)  Those  supplied  by  the 
third  nerve.  (6)  The  rectus  extemus,  supplied  by  the  abduoens.  These  two  sets  are 
antagonistic,  so  that  not  only  is  the  extemus  opposed  by  the  intemus,  but  also,  in  a 
measure,  by  the  superior  and  inferior,  by  virtue  of  their  power  to  rotate  the  eye 
inward.  The  consequence  is  that  the  extemus,  in  order  to  maintain  equilibrium,  has 
to  exert  a  greater  force  than  it  otherwise  would. 

2.  Its  muscle  is  not  simply  to  be  looked  on  as  a  contractile  band,  but  a  living 
structure  attached  to  the  organ,  which  it  is  to  move  by  a  tendon  which  i»  endowed  with 
reflex  sengibiUiy,  A  familiar  illustration  of  this  is  the  knee  reflex.  Here  a  blow  upon 
a  tendon  causes  the  muscle  to  contract,  and  I  think  the  conclusion,  if  the  matter  be 
studied,  will  be  that  there  is  an  unconscious  contractility  set  up  in  all  muscles  through 
the  agency  of  their  tendons. 

3.  Applying  this  to  the  eye,  we  may  say  that  as  the  recti  muscles  are  formed,  a  degree 
of  unconscious  tension  is  set  up  in  them  corresponding  to  the  reflex  demand  of  their 
tendons.  Suppose  the  eye,  in  its  process  of  formation,  is  converged,  by  reason  of  the 
embryonic  state  of  the  extemus.  As  the  latter,  however,  develops  through  its  tendon, 
contractility  is  set  up  in  it  until  the  antagonism  set  up  by  the  third  nerve  muscles 
resists  farther  shortening  of  the  extemus.  Thus,  equilibrium  between  the  recti  is 
established,  and  such  are  the  relations  of  the  parts  that  the  eye  assumes  the  proper 
position  in  the  orbit.  This  is  altogether  a  reflex  and  unconscious  act.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Within  the  eye  is  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  between  it  and  the  recti  an  antagonism  exists. 
As  equilibrium  is  established  between  the  two  seta  of  recti  muscles,  so,  also,  is  there 
an  equilibrium  between  the  total  pull  of  the  recti  and  the  ciliary  muscle.  Precisely 
how  this  happens  need  not  be  elaborated  at  this  time.  It  may  be  through  the  pull  of 
the  recti  tendons  on  the  scleral  region  anterior  to  their  insertion,  or  it  may  be  through 
the  effect  induced  on  the  intraocular  tension  by  the  contraction  of  the  recti. 
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4.  What  is  the  effect  of  all  this  ?  We  have  the  third  nerve  recti  muscles  aQtagonized 
by  the  single  extemus  moscle ;  this  will  result  in  the  sclera  being  pulled  on  bj  the 
extemus  tendon  to  a  greater  extent  than  by  the  third  nerve  tendons,  and,  as  a  ocmse- 
quence,  the  scleral  region  posterior  to  the  extemus  tendon  will  be  the  most  yiddin^ 
part  of  the  sclera  to  the  intrarocular  tension,  and  in  the  processes  of  growth  and 
shaping  of  the  ball  there  will  be  special  tendency  to  bulge  in  this  region.  More  than 
this.  The  total  pull  of  the  recti  developed  in  establishing  the  position  of  the  ball  in 
the  socket  starts  up  antagonistic  contraction  of  the  ciliary  musde.  Through  this  the 
sclero-comeal  foramen  would  be  drawn  toward  the  corneal  axis,  t.  e.,  its  diameter  will 
be  shortened,  the  choroid  stretched,  and  the  ciliary  processes  advanced.  At  the  same 
time,  the  vitreous  tension  is  being  developed,  the  principal  element,  perhaps,  being  the 
tension  of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  result  of  all  of  this  is  that  while  the  embryonic 
structure  which  is  to  constitute  the  retina  is  drawn  by  the  ciliary  musde  around  the 
vitreous,  a  pressure  within  the  vitreous  is  tending  to  stretch  it  in  every  directi<m. 

It  will,  perhaps,  make  this  rationale  clearer  if  we  glance  at  the  mechanical  prind- 
pies  involved.  The  problem  is  essentially  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  pressure  fiom  within 
on  the  casing  of  a  body. 

a       b  Let  aeb  hea  section  of  a  sphere  filled  with  water,  having;  «n 

opening  at  a  &  of  a  given  area.  Suppose  at  a  &  pressure  is  made 
on  the  water  in  the  sphere,  through  the  opening  a  b.  The  efiect 
will  be  that  each  unit  of  snr&ce  of  the  sphere  will  be  pressed  on  by 
the  same  amount  of  pressure.  Suppose  the  casing  of  the  sphere  to 
be  extensible  to  the  same  extent  in  aU  directions:  increase  the  ten- 
sion to  an  extent  sufficient  to  enlarge  the  sphere;  the  sf^ierical 
^  shape  will  be  preserved  if  every  point  of  the  spherical  case   be 

equally  fVee  to  move  outward  from  the  centre.  Suppose,  however,  a  and  b  are  fixed 
points.  Then,  if  suffident  force  be  applied,  the  spherical  form  will  be  lost,  a  ^henoid 
will  take  its  place,  the  long  axis  being  transverse  and  the  short  axis  running  antero- 
posteriorly  through  c.  Suppose  the  point  a  and  b,  instead  of  being  rigid,  are  acted  on 
by  equal  forces  tending  to  bring  them  doser  together.  The  effect  on  the  point  c  would 
be  essentially  the  same,  i.  e.,  it  would  still  be  the  point  in  equilibrium  in  the  line  a  e  h. 
Now,  suppose  that  the  casing,  a  e  b,  instead  of  being  the  same  in  thickness  at  every 
point,  is  thinner  in  the  half  a  c.  If,  now,  the  same  forces  be  again  appUed,  the  point 
of  equilibrium  will  no  longer  be  in  c,  but  will  be  moved  toward  a.  Let  h  be  the 
point.  Suppose,  in  the  above  cases,  the  forces  be  so  applied  as  to  cause  a  slight  rap- 
ture in  a  c  5.  This  rupture  vhXL  take  place  at  the  point  of  equilibrium.  Let  ns  now 
apply  this  to  the  formation  of  the  macula.  Let  us  suppose  a  time  in  the  embiyoiilc 
devdopment  of  the  eye  when  the  vitreous  exists,  endosed  by  the  tissue  not  yet  fully 
differentiated  into  the  hyaloid  membrane  and  retina ;  the  ciliary  musde  is  developed, 
and  also  the  aqueous  humor.  We  have  the  anterior  tension  exerted  through  the 
anterior  sderal  foramen  ;  we  have  the  ciliary  muscle  contracting  and  drawing  what  will 
be  later,  or  what  already  is,  the  ciliary  processes  forward,  and  thus  tight»iing  the 
hyaloid  and  retina.  The  effect  of  this  is  obvious.  The  point  corresponding  to  e  in  the 
diagram  is  pushed  back,  and  thus  the  antero-posterior  axis  is  formed.  There  is  an 
important  prindple  in  this  as  r^ards  the  relation  between  the  sub-tendon,  the  con- 
traction of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  the  length  of  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  balL 
Let  us,  however,  keep  to  the  subject  before  us.  Were  this  process  of  extension  to  take 
place  evenly  in  a  casing  with  the  posterior  end  of  the  antero-posterior  axis  as  the  point 
of  equilibrium,  the  macula  would  be  on  this  axis,  but  the  conditions  are  not  so.  As  has 
already  been  shown,  the  ball  is  more  free  to  spread  in  the  external  half,  owing  to  tTie 
greater  force  exerted  on  the  sclera  by  the  extemus  in  its  antagonism  to  the  third  nerve 
recti  musdes,  and  hence  the  macula  is  shifted  to  the  external  dde  of  the  point  which 
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it  would  otherwise  occupy,  and  the  greater  the  contraction  of  the  exteraus,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  greater  the  eccentricity  of  the  point  of  equilibrium,  i.  c,  the  further 
to  the  external  side  of  the  point  pressed  by  the  antero-posterior  axis. 
One  or  two  questions  may  arise  here  : — 

1.  Granting  all  this,  is  there  any  proof  that  such  a  point  of  equilibrium  would  lose 
its  vitality  and  become  converted  into  an  opening?  In  answer  to  this,  we  have,  I 
think,  the  conus  as  an  illustration  of  what  intra-ocular  traction  and  tension  can  do. 
Here  we  have  lessened  vitality  in  the  choroid  adjoining  the  disc,  with  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  the  elements.  There  is  another  thing  to  be  remembered  in  this  connection, 
and  that  is,  the  lower  the  vitality  of  the  cells  in  any  part  of  the  body,  the  fewer  the 
blood  vessels  in  it ;  the  reason  the  cornea  is  ordinarily  destitute  of  vessels  is  because 
the  vitality  of  its  cells  is  low.  Stimulate  these  cells,  as  by  hot  water,  and  blood 
vessels  begin  to  form.  The  process,  then,  by  which  the  macula  is  formed  is  that,  by 
virtue  of  its  being  the  point  of  equilibripm  in  the  embryonic  tissue  enclosing  the 
vitreous,  its  cells  become  less  vitalized,  the  blood  vessels  belonging  to  it  shrivel  and 
disappear,  and,  finally,  a  slight  rupture  takes  place,  and  the  macula  is  formed. 

2.  Why  is  there  not  an  opening  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  retina,  and  not 
merely  through  a  part  of  it?  This  cannot  be  answered  until  the  connection  between 
the  different  elements  of  the  retina  is  better  understood.  Embryology  shows  this 
much,  that  the  cones  are  among  the  earliest  formed  retinal  elements,  and,  possibly,  at 
the  time  of  formation  of  the  macula,  they  are  already  too  strongly  developed  to  be 
affected  by  the  tension  and  pressure. 

We  have  thus  set  before  us  the  mechanical  processes  concerned  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  macula  and  of  the  visual  axis.  But  this  axis  is  not  simply  a  mechanical 
production.  Were  it  so,  the  axis  would  coincide  with  the  line  of  intra-ocular  force 
exerted  at  the  macula,  and  this  would  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  tangent  at  the  macula.  The  visual  axis,  although  in  part  depending  on  mechan- 
ical causes,  is  essentially  a  mental  conception.  A  fundamental  mental  conception  in 
every  human  being,  as  has  already  been  shown,  is  that  of  a  median  plane  dividing  the 
body  into  two  lateral  halves.  Through  this  conception  of  a  median  plane  we  get  cer- 
tain ideas  of  our  relation  to  things  in  space.  The  visticU  axis  is  a  mental  conception,  just 
as  the  median  plane  is,  and  stands,  doubtless,  in  some  relation  to  it.  This  relation,  I 
think,  is  dependent  on  the  degree  of  eccentricity  of  the  macula  as  regards  the  antero- 
posterior axia  Were  the  macula  at  the  point  pierced  by  the  posterior  pole  the  visual 
axis  would  be  perverted  to  the  median  plane.  As  soon  as  eccentricity  of  the  macula 
begins  to  the  external  side  we  begin  to  have  an  angle  formed  with  the  median  line,  and 
the  greater  the  eccentricity  the  greater  the  angle,  other  things  being  equal.  This  pro- 
cess is,  I  believe,  associated  with  the  perception^  but  not  the  projection  of  light. 

Now,  conceive  of  an  eye  at  the  moment  of  its  exposure  for  the  first  time  to  the  influ- 
ence of  light.  We  have  before  us  an  organ  in  which  the  macula  is  pointing  in  a  given 
direction  corresponding  to  the  equilibrium  already  establishetl  "between  the  two  sets  of 
recti  muscles.  Ether  undulations  stream  against  the  organ  from  the  outer  world  ;  the 
first  effect  will  be  that  upon  the  sclero-comeal  epithelium,  which  I  look  upon  as  a 
structure  intimately  associated  with  the  process  of  sight.*  The  result  of  this  will  be  to 
give  a  Mf  to  the  ball,  or,  to  express  it  in  another  way,  the  muscles  of  the  ball  will  grip 
it  more  firmly  ;  this  is  an  unconscwua  reflex  process.    More  than  this,  ether  undula- 

♦  Videy  "A  Form  of  Epithelial  Mycosis,"  Albert  G.  Heyl,  m.d.,  Tran$action9  Medical  Society, 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  1884.  Also,  '^Purulent  Ophthalmia  and  its  Treatment  by  Hot  Water." 
Archive*  of  Ophthalmology,  English  edition,  Vol.  xv,  No.  3,  1886.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York. 
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lions  stream  into  the  eye,  striking  the  percipient  elements  of  the  retina,  and  startlqg  id 
the  conscionsness  the  sensation  which  we  call  light  One  spot  in  the  retina  will  be 
affected  to  a  pecoliar  d^ree,  viz. :  the  macula,  and  the  sensation  thus  deyeloped  will  be 
located  by  reference  to  the  median  plane,  and  will  constitute  the  visual  axis.  The 
train  of  phenomena  will,  perhaps,  be  better  followed  by  reference  to  what  occnis  in 
another  oigan,  viz. :  the  leg.  When  we  are  lying  down  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  loot 
are  said  to  be  at  rest.  This  cannot  indicate  that  they  are  perfectly  flaccid  ;  there  ia, 
beyond  reasonable  doubt,  a  species  of  involuntary  tension  of  the  tendona  This  corre- 
sponds to  the  equilibrium  established  between  the  recti  muscles  before  the  eyes  are 
exposed  to  light  Now,  let  the  individual  stand  on  his  feet ;  instantly  a  state  of 
rigidity  is  set  up  in  the  muscle  through  the  agency  of  a  reflex  from  the  soles  of  the  feeL 
This  corresponds  to  the  reflex  of  the  sclero-comeal  epithelium,  giving  a  setio  the  recti 
muscles.  The  perception  of  heat  through  the  proper  terminal  perceptive  elements  of 
the  skin  and  of  light  through  the  retina  a^  to  be  classified  together,  but  the  mamla 
seems  to  have  no  analogue  in  the  skin,  being  peculiar  to  the  eye. 

I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  direct  attention  to  the  phenomenon  of  Aision,  which  is  inti- 
mately related  to  the  visual  axes.  Fusion  may  be  defined  as  an  involuntary  process  by 
virtue  of  which  the  axis  of  each  eye  tends  to  intersect  at  the  same  point  in  space  at  the 
same  moment 

Physiologically  it  is  an  involuntary  process  and  takes  precedence,  in  point  of  time,  of 
voluntary  binocular  vision.  That  is  to  say,  in  a  normal  condition  fusion  must  take  place 
before  conscious  binocular  vision.  Hence,  in  cases  of  difficult  vision  (the  reference  is 
not  to  defective  vision  from  structural  lesions,  but  to  functional  disorders)  it  by  do 
means  follows  that  the  root  of  the  trouble  is  a  focusing  defect — it  may  be  simply  a 
defect  of  fusion. 

Space  may  be  considered  as  being  made  of  an  infinite  series  of  lamellae,  carved,  con- 
centric, applied  closely  to  one  another.  Some  of  these  will  be  more  distinct  than 
others;  and  we  have  presented  in  connection  with  this  the  idea  of  dei»th,  which  does 
not  specially  concern  us  at  present.  Select  a  given  lamella  in  front  of  us.  It  will  be 
intersected  by  the  median  plane  of  the  body  in  a  vertical  line.  Ck>noeive  of  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  this  median  plane  and  coinciding  with  the  plane  passing  through  the 
origins  and  insertions  of  the  recti  intemi  and  extemi  (it  is  supposed  that  these  recti 
planes  are  on  the  same  level).  The  intersection  of  this  plane  in  the  space  lamella  will 
be  a  horizontal  line.  Now,  both  of  thepe  planes,  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical,  are, 
I  believe,  innate  mental  conceptions,  not  diagrammatic  fictions.  Suppose  the  lamella 
chosen  at  a  distance  at  which  the  initial  position  of  the  axis  pierces  the  median  phuie. 
Then  two  distinct  phenomena  are  to  be  noted;  one  relates  to  the  division  of  the  lamella 
made  by  the  horizontal  plane.  Thus  has  to  do  with  indirect  vision,  involving  the  retinal 
surface  in  its  general  extension.  It  probably  is  not  essentially  connected  with  the  lens 
apparatus  of  the  eye.  The  point  in  connection  with  it  to  be  specially  noted  is  that  the 
plane  must  be  horizontal  and  include  the  horizontal  recti  planes  of  both  eyes.  If  the 
horizontal  plane  of  one  eye  lie  below  the  other,  or  inclined  to  each  other,  then  difficulty 
in  fusion  may  arise.  It  is  to  this  category  that  the  cases  belong  in  which  the  patient 
walks  with  his  head  inclined  to  the  shoulder,  and  some  cases  of  this  kind,  at  least  in 
my  experience,  can  be  met  by  oblique  prisms,  base  up  before  one  eye,  base  down  before 
the  other,  the  axes  being  parallel.  This  phenomenon  of  binocular  retinal  ftision  does 
not  seem  to  be  connected  with  voluntary  vision,  and  I  suppose  exists  in  creatures  below 
man. 

Distinct  from  this  retinal  fusion  is  the  axial  fusion.  Conceive  of  a  plane  inssing 
through  the  axis  in  its  initial  position.  It  will  intersect  the  median  plane  in  a  vertical 
line,  which  practically  may  be  considered  to  be  identical  with  the  intersection  of  the 
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space  lamella  already  referred  to  by  the  median  plane.  The  axial  plane  most  be  per- 
I>endicalar  to  the  horizontal  plane,  otherwise  it  would  not  intersect  the  median  plane 
in  a  yertical  line.  The  axial  plane  is  diagrammatic,  not  psychological,  as  I  believe  the 
median  and  horizontal  plane  to  be,  and  simply  is  a  help  in  oar  conception  of  the  axis. 
The  angle  made  by  the  initial  position  of  the  axis  is  the  axial  angle,  and  the  abnor- 
malities in  the  size  of  this  angle  lead  to  the  axial  anomalies  proper.  Sometimes  the 
angles  are  too  large,  and  the  necessity  occurs  for  the  use  of  adducting  prisms.  Some- 
times the  angles  are  too  small,  and  then  abducting  prisms  are  indicated.  The  whole 
clinical  course  of  these  cases,  the  relation  of  abnormalities  of  the  axial  angles  to  the  refrac- 
tion, need  to  be  studied  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  available  for  use  in  the  daily  routine  of 
practice.  One  thing  more  can  only  be  added  here,  and  that  is  with  reference  to  the 
muscles  of  the  ball  in  reference  to  these  fhsion  phenomena.  Retinal  fusion  requires  that 
the  horizontal  recti  planes  coincide,  and  this  coincidence  must  be  preserved.  This  is  done 
through  the  agency  of  the  superior  oblique.  To  briefly  explain  this :  From  the 
physiological  standpoint  I  believe  that  three  sets  of  voluntary  muscles  attached  to  the 
ball  exist,  one  supplied  by  the  motor  oculi  or  third  nerve,  composed  of  the  recti  and  the 
inferior  oblique.  These  muscles  in  their  unconscious  reflex  tendon  contraction  take  the 
initiatory  in  determining  the  position  of  the  ball.  Opposed  to  these  muscles  are  two 
othera  One,  the  superior  oblique,  supplied  by  the  fourth  nerve,  which  is  the  special 
antagonist  of  the  inferior  oblique.  The  initiatory  action  of  the  inferior  may  be  supposed 
to  have  taken  place,  disturbing  the  horizontality  of  the  horizontal  plane.  Now  the 
superior  oblique  begins  to  act,  involuntarily  by  its  tendon  reflex,  let  it  be  understood, 
until  the  horizontality  is  restored.  It  will  be  seen  fiom  this  that  it  is  the  superior,  not 
the  inferior  oblique  which  is  the  regulator  of  the  horizontal  plane.  As  this  is  an 
unconscious  process,  and  not  voluntary,  it  may  be  asked,  How  is  it  that  the  superior 
performs  this  fhnction?  It  may  be  because  it  is  relatively  the  weaker  muscle,  by  reason 
of  its  line  of  traction  being  altered  by  its  tendon  bending  around  its  pulley.  The  ini- 
tiatory would  then  be  made  by  the  stronger  muscle.  It  may  be  that  there  are  cases  of 
abnormality  in  the  horizontal  plane  due  to  too  great  or  too  little  action  of  the  superior 
oblique,  and  it  may  be  that  cases  which  I  have  observed  in  which  the  image  of  one  eye 
is  projected  behind  the  other  find  their  explanation  in  such  an  abnormality. 

The  other  muscle  which  stands  in  antagonism  to  the  third  nerve  muscle  set  is  the 
extemus.  This  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  paper.  It  remains  only  to 
say,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  the  preceding,  it  is  the  stronger  set  which  take  on  the 
initiatory  in  determining  the  position  of  the  ball  in  the  socket,  while  the  weaker 
muscle — ^the  extemus— contracts  until  the  equilibrium  is  established  and  the  macula 
formed. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Ole  Bull,  of  Christiania,  Norway. — I  should  like  to  know  how  Dr.  Heyl 
would  explain  the  existence  of  two  maculae.  As  we  all  know,  many  birds,  which  have 
but  a  restricted  field  of  binocular  vision,  have  two  maculae. 

Dr.  Heyl  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer. 

Prof.  Ketser,  of  Philadelphia,  remarked  that  he  has  been  very  much  interested 
in  and  instructed  by  the  excellent  paper  of  Dr.  Heyl,  and,  in  illustration  of  one  of 
the  abnormities  of  the  visual  axis  and  its  correction  by  prisms,  related  the  following 
case:  In  May  last  a  physician  firom  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  brought 
to  him  a  young  man,  28  years  of  age,  for  examination  in  relation  to  a  peculiar 
diplopia.  The  man  said  that  from  a  little  child  he  never  could  see  like  other  persons; 
that  he  always  saw  two  objects,  one  diagonally  above  the  other,  and  he  was  obliged 
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to  shut  one  eye  to  see  and  distinguish  anything  near  or  far.  In  this  way  he  went 
through  school.  On  careful  examination  all  the  muscles  of  both  eyes  were  found  in 
perfect  action,  but  there  was  persistent  diagonal  diplopia  of  60°.  Vision  either 
eye  f  and  no  specially  perceptible  astigmatism.  The  diplopia  was  completely 
corrected  by  holding  a  prism  of  10**  at  an  angle  of  60**,  base  downward.  He 
was  given  a  pair  of  prisms  of  5**,  with  the  bases  in  opposite  direction,  which  made 
the  oorrrection,  and  with  which  he  reads  and  works  without  any  difficulty  with  both 
eyes  open. 
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FOURTH  DAY. 


ON  THE  CURABIUTY   OF  THE  DETACHMENT  OP  THE  RETINA 

AND  ITS  TREATMENT  BY  ASPIRATION  OF  THE  FLUID 

UNDER  THE  RETINA. 

8UR  LA  CURABILITE  DU  DfiTACHEMBNT  DE  LA  RETINE  BT  SON  TRAITEMENT 
PAR  L'ASPIRATION  DU  FLUIDB  SOUS  LA  RETINE. 

tJBEE  DIE  HKn.BARKEIT  DER  NETZHAUTABHEBUNG  UND  IHEE  BEHANDLUNG  DUECH 
ASPIRATION  DER  FLU8SIGKEIT  UNTER  DER  RETINA 

BY  DR,   GALEZOWSKL 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  made  in  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  eye,  the 
actoal  acquaintances  npon  the  pathogenia  of  the  detachment  of  the  retina  are  still  very 
few  ;  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  its  etiology,  nor  abont  the  manner  it  produces 
itself. 

There  is  a  positive  &ct,  that  the  detachment  of  the  retina,  in  the  greatest  majority 
of  cases,  is  with  myopia,  but  it  can  be  foond  also  in  hyx>ermetropic  and  emme- 
tropic eyes,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  statistics  which  I  published  on  the  subject  in 
the  year  1883,  [Recueil  d^ Ophthalmologie,  1883,  page  701).  At  that  date,  on  649  detach- 
ments observed  at  my  dispensary,  I  found  51  hypermetropics  or  emmetropics,  there- 
fore, I  repeat  that  myopia  is  not  the  only  piedisposing  cause  of  the  illness,  but  is 
surely  one  of  its  principal  agents.  Sometimes  the  illness  breaks  out  suddenly,  vnthout 
any  provocation.  Sometimes,  also,  it  is  the  consequence  of  traumatism,  of  a  blow 
on  the  eyeball  or  on  the  head,  of  a  contusion  in  the  neck  region,  of  a  general  com- 
motion of  the  organism,  produced  by  a  fall. 

In  regard  to  the  ophthalmoscopic  alterations,  there  are  a  great  many  sorts,  relatively 
to  the  atrophic  choroidea,  or  posterior  staphyloma,  and  to  the  place  it  occupies,  but 
there  are  also  cases  in  which  there  are  no  appreciable  alterations  of  the  choroid. 

Leber's  opinion  was  that  all  the  detachments  of  the  retina  are  sometimes  preceded 
by  a  rupture  of  the  retina,  easily  perceived  vrith  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  he  makes 
conclusion  that  the  fluid  sub-retinian  is  just  the  same  as  that  formed  in  the  fluid  corpus 
vitreum,  which  introduced  itself  between  the  retina  and  the  choroid.  I  am  on  this 
question  of  a  different  opinion,  and  believe  that  the  laceration  of  the  retina  is  far  from 
being  a  general  fact  of  the  detachment.  In  my  statistics  established  in  1883,  on  649 
cases,  I  have  only  observed  31  lacerations  of  the  retina. 

I  have  seldom  regarded  this  class  of  diseases  among  constitutional  ^illnesses.  So,  I 
have  met  it  once  in  an  albuminuric  patient  who  I  examined  with  Dr.  Noel  Gueneau  de 
Mussy,  and  a  second  time  in  a  man  who  suffered  with  neuro-retinitis  albuminuria,  and 
whom  I  saw  with  Professor  Peter,  but  these  are  exceptional  cases. 

Syphilis  constitutes  also  a  cause,  relatively  rare,  of  these  diseases;  I  have  seen  it  but 
13  times.    Sometimes  also,  there  is  a  sympathetic  cause. 

If  I  complete  my  statistic  with  the  cases  I  have  observed  since  that  epoch  until  now, 
I  find  the  following  numbers  : — 
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On  124,000  new  patients  treated  at  my  clinic  since  1867,  and  28.000  patients  I  hare 
examined  in  my  own  bonse  (total  152,000  patients),  I  bave  constated  :— 

Detachment  of  the  retina.. 784  (532  men,  252  women.) 

Roth  eyes  affected 57 

Emmetropia  and  hypermetropia. 63 

Caosed  by  wounds  or  traumatism 194 

Sequel  of  cataract  extraction 13 

Syphilis 18 

Sympathetic  affection 4 

Tumor  of  the  interior  of  the  eye 10 

A  most  important  fact,  upon  which  permit  me,  Gentlemen,  to  direct  your  attentjoo. 
is  that  myopia  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  detachment  of  the  retina.  Rut  Xm 
vitreous  liquid  is  liquefied  before  the  detachment ;  that  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis  invariA- 
bly  make  their  appearance  during  a  well-known  period  of  the  illness,  and  that  thaw 
two  last  affections  cause,  at  a  certain  moment,  a  cataract  and  the  atrophy  of  the  eye- 
ball 

If  now  I  pursue  this  idea,  and  seek  to  solve  the  question  of  the  possible  curability 
of  the  disease,  I  find  myself  face  to  face  with  the  opinion  shared  up  to  the  present  bj 
the  nugority  of  practitioners,  that  the  detached  retina  cannot  resume  its  fhnctaooft.  I 
had  held  this  opinion  for  a  long  while,  when  I  was  struck  by  a  very  curious  fiMl  I 
have  found  two  patients  with  the  same  kind  of  lesions.  In  the  infero-extemal  regioa 
of  the  retina  I  found,  as  it  were,  folds  of  the  detached  retina,  with  scotoma  in  the  cor- 
responding visual  field.  Roth  patients  had  stated  that  they  had  lost  vision  of  one  eye 
for  some  time,  that  vision  had  afterward  returned,  to  a  great  extent.  There  bad 
undoubtedly  been  detachment  oi  the  retina  cured  spontaneously. 

These  &cts  led  me  to  hope  for  obtaining  a  cure  of  detachment  of  the  retina.  I 
have  resorted  to  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  to  horizontal  position,  to  iridectomy,  tD 
posterior  sclerotomy  with  suture,  and  finally  to  aspiration  of  the  sub-retinal  liquid  by 
an  operative  procedure,  which  I  desire  to  bring  to  your  notice  today. 

I  have  by  these  different  methods  obtained  15  cures. 

Antiphlogistic  treatment  in  connection  with  horizontal  position,  7. 

Antisyphilitic  treatment,  3. 

Treatment  by  aspiration  without  suture,  2  in  19. 

Treatment  by  aspiration  with  suture,  2  in  6. 

Treatment  by  posterior  sclerotomy,  1  in  4. 

Iridectomy  has  not  afforded  me  any  cures,  but  it  has  permitted  me  to  arrest  the 
inflammatory  accidents  on  the  part  of  the  iris  and  choroid. 

I  aspirated  by  means  of  a  small  aspirating  syringe,  which  I  had  made  by  M.  CoUiiit 
surgical  instrument  maker,  6  rue  de  r£kx>le,  de  M^decine.  This  syringe  is  constructed 
like  that  of  Prof.  Dieulafoy,  of  Paris,  which  he  employs  for  pleuritic  efihsions.  I  pas 
the  small  trocar  into  the  sclerotic,  beyond  the  ciliary  ring,  and  open  the  stop-codL 
The  liquid  then  pours  into  the  syringe,  its  quantity  ordinarily  being  from  1  to  2  graft. 
The  effects  of  this  operation  are  of  little  consequence. 

I  have  applied  this  method  25  times  ;  19  of  these  cases  were  simple  aspiraHoos. 
Out  of  this  latter  number  I  have  had  two  successes  ;  in  the  other  cases  the  liquid  was 
reproduced.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  in  making  the  suture  across  the  sclerotic  of  the 
detached  portion  of  the  retina,  one  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  retina  in  positioo 
and  promote  its  adhesion.  In  six  cases  I  have  obtained  two  cures,  but  in  the  other 
four  cases  sight  was  not  reestablished.  In  two  operated  upon,  hemorrhages  into  the 
vitreous  supervened  a  few  days  after  the  operation. 
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For  the  satnre  I  employ  five  threads  of  catgut  No.  000,  prepared  and  preserved  in 
carbolic  add,  hence  antiseptic. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  merely  the  first  attempts.  I  recommend  to  yon  an  applica- 
tion of  this  method,  and  to  see  whether,  by  discarding  the  sutore  after  the  aspiration, 
and  combining  the  latter  with  an  injection  of  an  antiseptic  astringent  liquid,  we  can- 
not bring  about  the  cicatrization  of  the  detached  portion  of  the  retina,  and  thus  save 
the  rest  of  this  membrane. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Abadie,  of  Paris. — In  order  to  treat  in  a  scientific  manner  a  subject  so  difficult 
and  complicated  as  retinal  detachment,  first  of  all  it  is  necessaiy  to  classify  its  causes. 
In  some  oases  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  causes  either  rheumatic  or  syphilitio  in  nature, 
and  here  we  may  bring  about  an  amelioration  by  a  constitutional  treatment  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  rule.  In  the  immense  majority  of  eases  it  is  due  to  myopia, 
and  generally  speaking  without  a  single  inflammatory  symptom  which  would  act  as 
a  precursor.  And  to  what  is  this  attributable  ?  It  seems  rational  to  admit  the 
mechanism  of  the  sclerotic  in  progressive  myopia.  We  know  that  it  is  gradually 
distended,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eyes  becoming  greater,  till  finally  the 
retina  is  separated  from  the  other  coverings.  It  explains  to  us  the  momentary 
improvement  that  the  puncture  of  the  sclerotic  gives.  The  fluid  ebbs  out  and  the 
sclerotic  retracts  and  the  retina  takes  its  proper  place,  but  only  in  a  few  days  to 
resume  its  first  position  and  give  us  just  the  same  condition  of  detachment  as  we 
had  before  the  operation.  The  whole  subject  is  remarkable  for  the  insufficiency  of 
its  treatment. 

Prof  EIetser  remarked — ^There  is  nothing  so  interesting  to  the  ophthalmologist, 
and  the  treatment  of  which  is  such  an  enigma,  as  detachment  of  the  retina.  He  was 
with  v.  Graefe  when  he  first  suggested  and  made  incision  of  the  retina  to  let  the  fluid 
out  into  the  vitreous ;  also  with  de  Wecker  when  he  introduced  his  trocar  through  the 
sclerotica ;  and  with  Bowman  and  Critchett  when  they  opened  the  sclerotic  with  the 
knife  to  let  the  eflusion  pass  out  under  the  cot^junctiva.  All  of  these  operations  he  has 
tried  many  times,  without  any  permanent  success.  In  some  cases  there  seemed  to  be 
an  improvement  at  first,  which  soon  passed  away.  The  absorption  by  injections  of 
pilocarpine,  and  the  prostrate  position  with  compress  bandages,  have  all  failed  of 
permanency  in  his  hands.  In  the  operation  of  opening  the  sclerotic  the  vitreous 
does  not  give  pressure  enough  to  force  the  liquid  out,  and  as  the  instrument  of  Dr. 
Galezowski  draws  it  out  by  gentle  action  in  vacuum,  he  thinks  it  deserves  a  fair  test. 
He  thinks  there  maybe  some  benefit  derived  in  very  recent  cases,  but  cannot  see  how 
there  can  be  any  adhesion  of  the  retina  again  to  the  choroid  in  old  detachments 
of  months  and  years  standing.  He  agrees  entirely  with  the  remark  that  there  is 
always  inflammatory  action  going  on  in  all  cases  where  detachment  of  the  retina 
takes  place.  He  has  frequently  noticed  weU  marked  choroiditis  extending  through- 
out the  eye  in  such  cases ;  and  hajs  had  the  separation  to  take  place  suddenly  in 
cases  of  choroiditis  while  under  his  care.  He  says  that  all  such  patients  should  be 
treated  for  choroiditis  at  once,  and  any  operation  proposed  be  made  soon  after  the 
detachment  has  taken  place  and  absorption  has  not  occurred  under  proper  treatment 
It  is  a  weU  known  fact  that  when  detachment  of  the  retina  takes  place  there  is 
softening  of  the  vitreous,  so  in  the  operation  suggested  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
draw  the  vitreous  off  instead  of  the  eflusion  behind  the  retina.  The  operation  as 
proposed  by  Dr.  Galezowski  is  one  requiring  great  care  and  delicacy  to  prevent  more 
serious  trouble.    Attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact,  however,  that  efiiisions  take 
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place  in  and  behind  the  retina,  which  are  absorbed  in  a  short  time  under  proper 
treatment,  so  that  too  great  haste  in  operative  influence  should  be  guarded  agaioBt 
until  internal  remedies  and  other  methods  have  been  unsucoess^y  tried. 

KiGHARDSON  Cross,  Esq. ,  of  Bristol — ^I  have  watched  one  case  where  imperfeetioo 
of  the  visual  field  agreed  with  a  segment  of  the  retina  which  lay  anterior  to  the  rest 
of  the  iundua  There  was  no  apparent  retinal  degeneration ;  the  condition  suggested 
sub-retinal  inflammation,  and  I  expected  detachment  to  develop.  The  patient  ww 
energetically  treated  by  diaphoretics  with  absolute  rest.  No  change  occurred ;  and 
even  some  months  afterward  no  alteration  was  noticed  except  that  the  retina  was  ks 
prominent,  as  judged  by  direct  examination.  Here  the  exudation  seemed  to  Iutc 
organized,  but  had  it  increased  detachment  would  have  resulted. 

I  have  had  one  successful  result  by  sclerotomy  under  the  detachment.  A  giri 
aged  seventeen  came  in,  August  1886,  with  well  marked  gray  detachment  in  the 
lower  segment  of  each  eye,  which  floated  up  across  the  visual  axis.  She  said  ahe 
had  always  been  short-sighted,  and  for  some  time  had  noticed  a  floating  film  in  fioul 
of  the  left  eye.  In  May  1886  the  right  eye  became  suddenly  blind,  and  soon  after  a 
marked  impairment  of  vision  followed  in  the  left.  I  found  the  vision  R.  not  fingen; 
L.  Ai  iy  J-  10.'  at  8  inches.  I  exposed  the  sclerotic  between  the  external  and  inferior 
rectus,  where  I  considered  the  main  detachment  lay,  and  carefully  dissected  throng 
with  a  Graefe  knife.  A  thin  tinged  fluid  escaped.  The  eye  was  kept  doeed  six 
days,  the  patient  being  recumbent  On  the  ninth  day  vision  of  R.  was  A  Ai 
Jaeger  10. 

She  left  the  hospital  and  returned  on  Januaiy  7th,  1887.  The  right  saw  A  and 
J.  4  close.  Fine  thin  synchysis  in  vitreous.  Disc  pale ;  no  white  floating  membrane. 
Position  of  detachment  +  1-  Fundus  —  elsewhere.  The  left  eye  saw  as  above. 
At  her  request  I  operated  by  the  same  method  on  this  eye.  The  result  was  e?en 
more  satisfactory  than  in  the  former  case.  I  have  no  record  of  the  vision  with  me, 
but  it  markedly  improved,  and  I  heard  in  August  of  this  year  that  she  sees  veiy 
well. 

I  admit  such  cases  are  fortunate  exceptions,  but  I  believe  the  operation  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  improvement  of  sight. 

I  am  of  opinion  that,  while  Professor  Ghdezowski^s  method  is  a  real  addition  to 
the  rational  means  at  our  disposal,  incision  of  the  sclerotic  under  the  detachment,  as 
practiced  by  Wolff  and  others,  remains  the  best  surgical  procedure. 

Every  case,  however,  must  be  treated  upon  a  full  consideration  of  its  pathologial 
details. 

Prof.  Landolt,  of  Paris — ^A  few  words,  gentlemen,  on  the  subject  that  now 
occupies  our  attention.  I  have  divided  it  into  three  forms :  first,  detachment  doe 
to  choroidal  exudation ;  second,  that  due  to  the  very  high  degrees  of  myopia ;  thinJ, 
that  due  to  traumatism.  And  now  as  to  the  first,  that  due  to  choroidal  exudatkm, 
a  condition  frequently  disappearing  under  suitable  internal  medication  and  when  ao 
operation,  indeed,  would  do  positive  harm.  Often,  indeed,  that  which  we  take  for 
a  retinal  detachment  with  the  ophthalmoscope  is  nothing  more  than  an  exudatioa 
in  the  tissue  of  the  retina,  without  having  separated  the  retina  firom  the  adljaoeDt 
membranes.  I  have  seen,  very  recently,  a  case  in  point  As  regards  the  seoood 
form,  I  cannot  understand  how  the  theory  of  Graefe  per  se  can  hold  for  an  instant 
It  is  physically  impossible  for  the  sclerotic  to  so  distend  itself  that  the  retina  restioi: 
upon  it  shall  become  detached.  It  is  necessary  to  search  for  a  more  sattsfactoiy 
explanation,  and  I  am  only  too  sorry  that  I  am  imable  to  give  it     Those  forms  of 
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detachment  of  the  retina,  in  all  probahility  due,  as  Leber  says,  to  changes  in  the 
choroid  or  alterations  of  some  sort  in  the  nature  of  the  corpus  vitreum,  in  this  form 
of  the  disease  I  regard  an  operation  as  indicated,  that  is  to  say  when  the  detachment 
is  of  recent  date  and  not  complicated,  and  after  I  have  decided  to  operate  I  do  it 
"with  the  greatest  prudence. 

As  regards  the  operation  with  the  S3rringe,  I  look  upon  it  as  exceedingly  dangerous. 
A  detachment  which  has  been  produced  by  an  exudation  is  by  no  means  comparable 
to  a  pleuritic  exudation,  in  so  far  as  its  operative  treatment  is  concerned.  In  the  latter 
case  we  obtain  a  pathological  liquid  ;  in  a  detachment  of  the  retina  we  run  the  risk 
of  drawing  off  some  of  the  corpus  vitreum  and  so  complicating  the  difficulty. 
Finally,  as  regards  those  cases  due  to  traumatism,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  them 
in  a  general  manner,  the  circumstances  attending  the  ii\jury  are  so  different  I  wish 
to  relate  a  case  in  point.  A  small  boy  came  to  me,  accompanied  by  his  father.  He 
had  just  received  a  blow  from  a  sharp  stick  in  one  of  his  eyes.  I  made  out  a  detach- 
ment of  the  retina,  near  the  macula  lutea.  I  advised  absolute  rest,  the  greatest  care 
and  gentle  pressure.  Nevertheless,  the  father  started  out  on  a  journey  of  fourteen 
hours  in  a  railroad  coach,  with  the  child.  Gentle  pressure  was,  however,  kept  up, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  Other's  imprudence,  the  retina  re-attached  and  sight  was 
completely  restored. 

Dr.  Smith,  of  Detroit — ^The  operation  of  Prof  Galezowski  strikes  me  favorably, 
particularly  if  the  needle  is  not  passed  through  the  retina,  thereby  endangering  the 
escape  of  the  usually  fluid  vitreous.  I  have  made  the  operation  of  tapping  with  a 
paracentesis  needle  with  exceedingly  brilliant,  inmiediate  results,  but,  as  Prof  Abadie 
remarked,  the  detachment  returns  anew  and  the  ultimate  result  m  nil  I  have  several 
times  made  the  operation  of  my  friend.  Prof  Wolff,  of  Glasgow,  who  has  reported 
a  number  of  successea  As  you  know,  it  consists  in  j^aking  a  somewhat  fr^e  incision 
in  the  sclera  and  choroid,  the  idea  being  that  the  inflanmiatory  exudate  tended  to  hold 
the  retina  in  place  after  the  escape  of  the  effusion.  I  have  made  this  operation 
several  times,  but,  I  must  admit,  with  only  temporary  amelioration. 

Dr.  Wm.  Fred.  Holcombe,  of  New  York— The  word  ''cure,*'  used  to-day  by 
Dr.  Gtdezowski,  should  be  taken  with  allowance^  due  to  his  speaking  English,  while, 
in  using  French  yesterday  he  said  vision  never  returned  in  the  part  detached,  but  that 
all  friture  detachment  was  prevented  and  present  sight  saved,  and  tkU  is  what  he 
calls  a  ^^cure''  and  claims  as  most  important  It  is  well  to  recall  that  the  elder 
Sichel  and  other  oculists  always  performed  tapping  of  the  eye  with  a  long,  thin  knife, 
similar  to  von  Graefe's  cataract  knife,  and  allowing  the  patient  to  go  about  and  the 
oozing  of  any  fluid  to  go  on  freely.  Gradually,  benefit  became  more  and  more 
apparent,  and  a  so-called  cure  was  effected,  as  fair  sight  was  preserved.  In  the  use 
of  the  catgut  seton  as  a  means  of  drainage,  I  conceive  it  may  be  of  great  benefit 
The  retina  undoubtedly  is  more  or  less  paralyzed,  according  to  the  pressure  upon  it, 
unless  rupture  has  occurred.  Any  means  of  removing  and  relieving  the  pressure  of 
the  fluid  without  more  ii\jury  than  it  affords,  is  very  important  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  sclerotomy  proved  successful  in  the  hands  of  ancient  surgeons,  whose 
patients  were  thus  greatly  relieved,  before  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  appearance 
of  the  optic  fundus  Vith  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  they  only  judged  of  results  by 
return  of  fair  vision. 

Dr.  Calhoun,  of  Georgia,  asked  Dr.  Galezowski  what  advantage  he  expected 
to  gain  in  making  the  operation  upon  chronic  cases  of  detachment  of  the  retina? 
He  had  made  the  operation  a  number  of  times  and  had  been  disappointed  in  the 
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results.  In  one  case  of  recent  detachment  the  effdsion  broke  through  the  retina 
into  the  vitreous  and  was  absorbed.  The  redna  replaced  itself  with  toleraUe  viaoo. 
In  another  case  (traomatic)  the  foreign  body  was  removed  and  the  ledna  resomed 
its  natural  position,  but  there  was  no  improvement  of  vision.  But  in  chronic  cases, 
as  long  as  the  eye  remained  free  from  secondary  inflammation,  he  was  of  the  opiniuo 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  replace  the  retina,  but  that  the  eye  should  be 
let  alone,  imless  other  compUcations  manifested  themselvea 

Mr.  H.  Power,  of  London. — ^In  detachment  of  the  retina  the  situation  of  the 
fluid  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  quite  accurately  ascertained.  Is  it  entirdy  sob- 
retinal,  and  what  relation  does  it  hold  to  that  pigment  layer  which  probaUy  fulfills 
important  frmctions  in  regard  to  vision,  and  which,  in  its  development,  may  be  said 
properly  to  belong  to,  and  to  form  an  integral  part  of,  the  retina?  I  wish  to  ask 
M.  Oalezowski  whether  he  is  of  opinion  that  that  portion  of  t^e  retina  whidi  is 
actually  detached  ever  resumes  its  frmctions,  whether  the  removal  of  the  fluid  be 
eflected  naturally  or  by  operation?  I  think  I  can  afibrd  a  partial  ezplanatioD  of 
improvement  in  vision  after  such  removal  of  the  fluid  in  some  instances.  A  ctae 
occurred  to  me  in  out-patient  practice,  in  which  a  woman  in  middle  life  applied  for 
relief,  in  consequence  of  great  impairment,  though  not  total  loss,  of  vision.  The  case 
was  examined  ophthalmoscopically,  and  extensive  detachment  of  the  retina  was 
found  to  be  present  She  was  directed  to  attend  again  in  order  that  studeDts 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  eye.  Three  days  after  she  reappeared, 
stating  that  her  vision  had  greatly  improved.  On  examination,  the  fluid  was  fimnd 
to  have  been  entirely  absorbed  and  the  retina  to  have  become  reapplied.  Now,  I 
presume  that  the  retina  here  formed  a  sac  which  hung  over  and  obscured  the 
macula.  When  the  fluid  was  reabsorbed,  the  sac  disappeared  and  Hght  once  more 
fell  on  the  region  of  the  macula. 

Dr.  Galezowski  closed  the  discusdon  of  his  paper  with  the  following  words:— 
I  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Abadie  that  distention  of  the  sdera  has  any  relation  to 
retinal  detachment  With  Dr.  Keyser  I  agree.  The  operation  I  propose  is  a  new 
and,  perhaps,  a  more  promising  method  for  chronic  and  bad  cases.  In  some  cases 
I  find  arrest  of  the  morbid  action  and  restoration  of  sight  in  other  portions  of  the 
retina.  If  I  succeed  in  arresting  the  detachment,  I  feel  that  the  eye  is  saved  hj 
the  operation. 


ON  THE  PREDISPOSITION  TO  GLAUCOMA. 

DE  LA  PREDISPOSITION  AU  GLAUCOmE. 

iJBEB  DIE  PRADISPOSITION  ZUU  GLAUOOM. 

BY  DR.  BRUGSCH-BET, 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Cairo,  E^pt. 

Since  von  Graefe  declared  glaucoma  to  he  a  disease  with  increase  of  intra-ocular  tra- 
sion  and  with  a  certain  reaction  on  the  functions  of  the  optic  nerve  and  the  retina, 
increased  tension  is  now  considered  by  the  greatest  number  of  authors,  with  only  a  few 
exceptions,  as  the  most  characteristic  symptom  of  this  disease.  As  soon  as  the  intnr 
ocular  tension  is  increased  and  the  sight  begins  to  fail,  we  are  justified  in  diagnoMPg 
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glaucoma,  either  primary  or  secondary,  according  as  there  is  any  other  disease  in  the  eye 
that  may  cause  it  As  the  eyeball  is  formed  by  a  dense  membrane  enclosing  a  liquid 
interior,  the  tension  can  increase  in  two  ways — either  by  a  larger  secretion  of  fluids,  or 
by  the  retention  of  liquids  which  have  been  used  to  nourish  the  eye.  The  theory  of 
retention  has  already  found  some  anatomical  facts  proving  it.  Kines,  as  it  is  well 
known,  first  drew  attention  to  the  occlusion  of  the  region  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum 
in  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  typical  glaucoma,  by  the  growing  together  of  the  cornea 
and  the  ciliary  portion  of  the  iris.  It  is  eyident  that  after  an  occlusion  of  a  part  in  this 
way  a  temporary,  and  in  case  of  a  perfect  occlusion,  a  continuous  increase  of  tension, 
I.  e.,  glaucoma  can  be  provoked.  According  to  this  consideration,  the  author  of  this 
article  conceived  the  idea  that  not  only  an  occlusion,  caused  by  inflammation  or  by  any 
other  pathological  process,  but  even  a  natural  short  periphery  of  the  oomea,  would  be 
able  to  produce  the  same  effect.  Therefore,  eyes  with  a  relatively  small  cornea  would 
be  more  exposed  to  glaucoma  than  those  with  a  large  one,  provided  that  in  both  eyes 
the  length  of  the  diameter  would  be  the  same. 

According  to  this  fact,  we  see  only  a  yeiy  small  number  of  children's  eyes  attacked 
by  glaucoma.  It  is  perfectly  exceptional  to  see  this  disease  in  men  younger  than  twenty 
years.  Also,  it  is  well  known  that  the  smaller  an  animal  is  the  larger  relatively  is  his 
cornea.  I  may  be  allowed  to  illustrate  these  statements  by  some  calculations.  We 
find  in  Ja^;er's  (an  eminent  late  professor  of  Vienna)  *'  Ueber  die  Einstellungen  des 
dioptrischen  Apparates  im  menschlichen  Auge,''  pp.  12  and  13,  the  following  data  in 
connection  with  the  eyes  of  children  and  adults : — 

The  diametrical  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  20  children's  eyes  younger  than  40 
days  is  17.4  millimetres.  Von  Reuss,  in  Graefe's  ^^  Archiv  fUr  Ophthalmologies^ ^ 
vol.  XXVII,  part  i,  p.  27-53,  gives  the  middle  length  of  the  corneal  diameter  of  young 
children  as  9.5  millimetres.  In  the  same  author's  writings  we  find  for  adults,  middle 
length  of  the  diameter  of  the  eyeball,  24.3  millimetres ;  middle  length  of  corneal 
diameter,  about  11.6  millimetres.  Hence  it  follows  that  during  the  time  of  growth  the 
diameter  of  the  eyeball  increasrs  from  17.4  to  24.3  millimetres.  The  length  of  the 
corneal  diameter  on  the  other  side  is  only  lengthened  fix)m  9.5  to  12.5  mms.  The 
greater  volume  of  the  adult's  eye  relative  to  its  corneal  diameter  and  to  the  propor- 
tions, as  we  find  in  children's  eyes,  is  very  evident 

By  the  classical  experiences  made  by  Schwalbe,  Leber  and  others,  it  is  stated  that 
the  way  in  which  the  used  liquids  leave  the  eyeball  is  the  region  of  the  ligamentum 
pectinatum  all  around  the  cornea.  A  diminution  of  this  way,  u  e.,  a  small  cornea 
with  a  short  periphery,  must  throw  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  affluent  liquids. 

The  following  calculations  will  serve  to  illustrate  this : — 

As  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  state  either  the  exact  volume  of  the  eyeball  or  the 
exact  length  of  the  corneal  periphery,  we  may  consider  the  corneal  periphery  as  a  circle 
with  the  radius  of  half  the  diameter  and  the  eyeball  as  a  globe  with  the  radius  of  half 
the  diameter. 

By  the  formulas  d^r  and  |r^,  we  find  for  children  the  proportion  between  corneal 
peripheiy  and  volume  of  the  eyeball  as  about  1 :  100  (more  exactly,  1 :  99),  and  for 
adults  the  proportion  is  1 :  200  (more  exactly,  1 :  203). 

By  this  we  see  that  for  children  100  parts  of  volume  have  one  part  of  way,  and  for 
adults,  200  parts  of  volume  have  only  one  part  of  way  at  their  disposal.  The  greater 
difficulty  on  the  side  of  adults  is  therefore  evident. 

A  similar  predisposition  to  glaucoma,  as  between  adults  and  children,  we  see  also 
between  large  and  small  animals.  For  instance,  a  peculiar  ophthalmia  of  horses  is 
presumed  to  be  of  a  glaucomatous  character.  On  the  other  hand,  rabbits,  mice  and 
such  like  are  almost  never  affected  by  glaucoma.    Also  by  experimenting  on  them  a 
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transitoiy  increase  of  tension  can  be  provoked,  bat  never  a  oontinaoas  tension,  a  (pan- 
coma,  as  we  find  it  in  human  eyes. 

If  these  more  theoretical  considerations  should  be  true,  a  greater  number  of  men 
suffering  from  glaucoma  would  be  among  a  population  showing  the  above-mentioned 
anatomical  peculiarity  than  ordinarily  is  to  be  found.  So,  indeed,  I  find  it  in  the  dtj 
of  Cairo,  where  also  a  good  many  of  the  patients  from  all  Egypt  pass  under  my  notioe. 
Wliile  in  Europe  the  number  of  glaucoma  patients  is  about  1  per  cent.,  this  number 
in  Egypt  amounts  to  about  4  per  cent.  1}  per  cent,  are  secondary  cases.  Tliese 
figures  are  taken  from  2000  patients.  The  predisposition  of  the  Semitic  race  for  gba- 
coma  is  observed  in  Egypt,  and  has  also  been  noticed  by  other  authors  Also  among 
Algerian  Arabs  glaucoma  seems  to  be  a  very  common  disease.  In  the  beginning  of 
my  medical  practice  in  Egypt,  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  finding  children  attacked  by 
glaucoma,  principally  of  a  secondary  form.  Very  often  after  a  perforating  ulcer  with 
anterior  synechia  of  the  iris,  caused  by  a  horrible  Egyptian  blennorrhoea,  began  to 
close,  and  the  denser  cicatricial  tissue  not  allowing  any  more  the  aqueous  humor  to  flow 
out,  the  tension  slowly  increased  and  a  typical  glaucoma  resulted,  which  neoeasitated 
the  operation  of  iridectomy.  The  immediate  consequence  of  increased  tension  diortly 
oiler  the  healing  of  an  anterior  synechia  is  a  most  surprising  &ct  in  £^;yptian  oph- 
thalmic practice. 

The  smallness  of  the  cornea  was  first  observed  in  finding  that  all  artificial  eyes  sent 
from  Europe  were  furnished  with  too  large  corneas.  Even  eyes  with  a  cornea  of  11.5 
mm.  are  met  with  but  very  rarely.  Attentive  to  these  facts,  I  began  to  measure  the 
corneal  diameters  of  men  of  the  pure  Egyptian  race.  I  found,  by  the  examination  of 
forty-six  recruits  in  the  Government  Hospital  at  Kasr  il  Ainee,  the  mean  proportiiHi  of 
the  corneal  diameter  to  be  11  millimetres.  I  am  very  thankful  to  Dr.  Mohamed  Bey 
Off,  who  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  measuring  a  number  of  these  men  of  hi^  statoie. 
Then  I  measured  nineteen  adult  patients  on  whom  I  operated  for  glaucoma.  I  only 
found  a  diameter  of  about  10.5  millimetres.  These  observations  are  very  exact,  because 
I  made  them  during  the  narcosis  of  the  patients. 

The  question  has  still  to  be  studied  whether  the  eyes  of  pure  Egyptians  are  not 
smaller  than  the  eyes  of  other  races.  The  number  of  eyes  I  examined  for  this  purpose 
is,  indeed,  not  yet  sufficient,  because  it  is  very  difficult  in  the  hot  climate  of  E^ypt  to 
get  eyes  fresh  enough.  Already  two  hours  after  death  the  eye  is  too  putrefied  in  the 
summer  time,  and  cannot  serve  any  more  for  measuring  purposes.  Nevertheless,  I  found 
in  the  cases  I  examined,  under  favorable  circumstances,  that  the  diameters  were  not 
smaller  than  23.5  millimetres. 

If  it  be  true  that  eyes  having  small  corneas  are  more  disposed  to  glaucoma  than 
eyes  with  large  corneas,  then  a  good  many  symptoms  may  be  lightly  declared,  and  thus 
overlooked. 

So  in  many  instances  the  sudden  appearance  of  glaucoma  acutum  in  its  form  ^*  foo- 
droyant  '^  will  lose  its  mystery.  Such  eyes  have  been  long  ago  in  danger  on  account  of 
their  anatomical  construction,  and  as  occasion  arises,  such  as  congestion,  emotion,  etc, 
an  attack  of  glaucoma  foudroyant  is  the  result. 

As  both  eyes  generally  have  the  same  anatomical  construction,  it  will  not  be  surpris- 
ing to  see  the  other  eye  attacked  by  glaucoma  after  the  emotion  caused  by  the  operation 
on  the  first  eye. 

Hypermetropic  eyes,  which  are  very  often  attacked  by  glaucoma,  are  very  short 
eyes ;  but  the  vertical  diameter  is  proportionally  longer  than  in  other  eyes ;  so  tb«r 
form  resembles  more  a  globe,  which  possesses  a  great  volume;  whether  hypermetiopie 
eyes  have  also  small  corneas  is  a  question  still  to  be  studied. 

The  healing  effect  of  iridectomy  in  glaucoma  will  be  easily  understood  on  the  1 
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of  this  theory  and  in  the  following  manner.  If  a  glanoomatona  eye  Temains  without 
any  help  of  art,  it  slowly  degenerates  and  attempts  to  take  the  form  of  a  glohe.  The 
first  sign  is  the  known  disappearing  of  the  salens  comeo-sderoticalis.  The  oomea 
becomes  flat.  The  iris,  spread  ont  like  a  compact  membrane  with  a  little  hole  for  a 
pnpil,  hinders  a  farther  expansion  of  this  part. 

After  a  piece  of  iris  has  been  cat  ont,  the  expansion  is  freely  permitted.  Indeed, 
we  see  colobomas  of  iridectomy  in  a  good  many  cases  enlarged  some  time  after  opera- 
tion. A  small,  artificial  pnpil  made  for  an  optical  parpoee  appears  as  a  large  ooloboma 
made  for  glaaooma.  Both  sides  of  this  coloboma  remain  paralleL  Snch  enlaigement 
can  only  be  caused  by  an  enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  cornea.  If  a  coloboma  is  too 
small  or  too  little  peripherally  done,  it  does  not  modify,  in  the  least  the  glaucoma, 
because  the  desired  expansion  cannot  take  place. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  data  I  can  give  are  too  restricted  to  prove  everything 
sufficiently,  but  since  I  conceived  this  idea,  I  see  daily  &cts  proving  it,  and  therefore 
I  wish  to  ask  the  illustrious  members  of  this  International  Medical  Congress  whether 
similar  &cts  have  happened  in  their  experience. 

Till  now  I  have  only  found  one  observation  similar  to  mine,  made  by  Professor 
Kimpoldi,  who  saw  glaucoma  more  frequently  in  ''small  eyes"  than  in  huge  eyes. 
Perhaps  in  Italy  there  may  be  similar  pathological  peculiarities  producing  the  same 
efiect  as  in  Egypt. 


DU  glaucOme  dans  la  race  noire. 

ON  GLAUCOMA  IN  THB  NEGRO. 
USER  DAS  GLAUOOM  BEI  DEN  NEQSBN. 

PAR  LE  DR.   MOUBA. 

Dans  une  communication  faite  k  1' Acad^mie  de  MMedne  de  Rio  de  Janeiro  an  s^jet 
de  la  tension  intra-oculaire  dans  les  races  noires,  mixte  et  blanche,  j'ai  d6montr6  an 
moyen  de  statistiques  que  oette  tension  variait  beaucoup  d'une  k  Pautre  race.  J'y  ai 
fidt  remarquer  que  celle-Hk  6tait  bien  plus  exag^r^e  chez  la  plupart  des  n^gres  dont 
I'^tat  de  la  vision  6tait  pourtant  physiologique,  de  fa9on  qu'on  pourrait  oonsid^rer  un 
grand  nombre  de  oes  individus  sous  P  imminence  du  glaucdme  prodromique  si,  par 
hasard,  quelques  autres  manifestations  fussent  constat^es.  Chez  les  m6tis  Paocroisse- 
ment  de  la  tension  oculaire  se  montre  k  un  moindre  degr6 ;  enfin  chez  les  individus  de 
la  race  blanche  elle  est  encore  plus  fidble.  Ainsi  s'explique  la  frequence  considerable 
du  glaucdme  chez  les  s^jets  de  la  race  noire ;  oe  fait  est  parfaitement  confirm^  par 
notre  d^jk  assez  longue  observation  soit  en  viUe  soit  k  mon  service  ^  la  PolicUnique  ot 
les  si:gets  de  cette  race  se  pr^sentent  en  plus  grand  nombre.  C'est  ainsi  que  sur  un 
total  de  5458  malades  de  tons  les  ftges  enregistr6  dans  ce  service  et  dont  3466  de  la  race 
blanche,  1379  m^tis  et  513  noiis,  j^ai  rencontr6  le  glaucdme  dans  les  proportions  sui- 
vantes:  1.36  pour  100  chez  les  blancs,  2.39  pour  100  chez  m^tis,  10.72  pour  100  chez 
lesn^gres. 

Cela  montre  done  combien  varie  d^une  race  k  Pautre  la  f^quence  proportionneUe 
du  glaucdme  ainsi  que  la  predominance  marquee  de  Paffection  chez  ces  demiers.  Ce 
qui  du  reste  semble  expliqn6  par  cette  augmentation  de  la  tension  oculaire  dde  proba- 
blement  chez  eux  k  des  conditions  particuli^res  k  la  race. 
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D'abord  deux  factenrs  principaoz  donnent  lien,  chez  oes  indiTidns,  an  d^fimfc 
d'^qnilibre  entre  la  86cr6tion  et  rexcr^tion  des  liquides  de  Toeil.  Les  n^grcB  ayant  h 
fond  de  Pceil  fort  pigments,  ont-ils  besoin  de  recevoir  nne  pins  giande  qnantit^  de 
rayons  Inminenx  pour  la  clart6  de  I'image,  et  pour  cela  sont-il  obliges  d'avoir  lapnpUle 
plus  dilat^e,  d'od  il  r^snlte  nn  embarras  considerable  an  cercle  de  filtration  ant^rieare 
des  adh^rences  multiples  se  prodnisant  k  Tangle  irien.  En  denxi^me  lien  Pendnrdase- 
ment  de  la  scl^rotique  debute  plus  t5t  chez  les  n^gres,  de  £Ei9on  qn'il  n'eet  pas  nze  de 
retrouver  chez  eux  le  glaucdme  entre  Tingt  et  yingt  dnq  ans. 

II  est  bien  probable  que  cette  m^me  cause  agisse  ^galement  sur  la  filtration  post^ 
rieure,  en  I'emp^hant  m§me  dans  certains  cas.  D'ailleurs  on  obsenre  rarement  cbes 
les  n^gres  Tanneau  scl6rotical ;  si  Ton  admet  en  mime  temps  Phypoth^  tr^  judideoae 
et  tr^  acceptable  du  savant  Prof,  de  Wecker  que  cette  partie  du  pdle  post^rieor  da 
globe  oculaire  joue  un  rdle  marqn6  pour  la  filtration  des  humenrs  de  Toeil,  on  ama  on 
etement  de  plus  pour  expliqner  I'accroissement  de  la  tension  intra-ocnlaire  dans  cette 
race. 

Le  glaucdme  se  pr^sente  chez  les  n^gres  sous  la  forme  chronique  simple  ;  jamais  je 
n'eus  rx)ecasion  d'observer  aucune  autre  comme  manifestation  primitive,  mais  lonqoe 
Pafiection  est  arriy^e  an  degc^  le  plus  avanc^,  il  n'est  point  rare  de  voir  le  glano5me 
prendre  la  forme  irritative. 

La  marche  dn  glaucdme  des  n^gres  est  plus  rapide  par  rapport  k  ceUe  qn'on  obserre 
chez  les  sigets  de  la  race  blanche  ;  Pexcavation  de  la  pupille  est  plus  profonde  dans  on 
d^lai  relativement  plus  court  chez  les  premiers. 

L'iridectomie  ainsi  que  la  scUrotomie  r^ussit  parfaitement  chez  enx,  bien  qu^il  ne 
soit  point  rare  de  voir  la  reproduction  du  mal  de  fa^on  k  r6clamer  la  r^titicm  de  Top^ 
ration. 


BILATERAL  GLIOMA   OF  THE  RETINA— ENUCLEATION  OF  THE 

RIGHT  EYEBALL-EXTIRPATION  OF  THE  CONTENTS 

OF  THE  LEFT  EYE. 

GLidME  BI-LAT^RAL  DE  L'^NUCLSaTION  R^TINALE  DU  GLOBE  DE  L'OEIL 
DROIT  EXTIRPATION  DES  MATI^RES  DE  L'OEIL  GAUCHE. 

BILATERALES  GLIOM  DER  NETZHAUT— ENUCLEATION  DES  BECHTEN  AUOAPFELS- 
EXSTIRPATION  DES  INHALTES  DES  LINKEN  AUGES. 

BY  A.    G.    SINCLAIR,   M.  D., 
Memphis,  TennesBee. 

y.  B.,  male,  set.  nineteen  months,  was  brought  to  me  in  November,  1881,  with 
the  following  history:  In  July  of  the  same  year  vision  of  the  right  eye  began  to  tail, 
and  soon  afler;vard  also  that  of  the  left,  and  total  blindness  in  both  n^idly  supervened. 
Following  this,  in  a  short  time,  a  whitish  reflection  from  the  pupils  attracted  attentioo. 
This  soon  acquired  an  appearance  which  the  father  of  the  child  described  as  '^  ridged  '* 
or  *' lumpy,''  and  aptly  compared  with  the  convolutions  of  the  bndn.  Coursing  over 
this  uneven  surface,  dark  lines  (blood  vessels)  were  observed.  .  The  pupils  were 
apparently  somewhat  lai^r  than  in  the  normal  condition  when  the  disorder  was  fini 
noticed.  There  vras  no  redness  of  the  eyes,  and  apparently  no  pain  until  about  the  end  of 
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September.  At  that  time  an  attack  of  indigestion,  lasting  a  day  or  two  and  attended 
with  more  or  less  fever,  was  followed  by  inflammation  in  the  eyeballs,  which  continued 
np  to  the  time  of  presentation,  accompanied  with,  apparently,  almost  constant  pain.  On 
examination  of  the  right  eye,  there  wasfound'Considerable  congestion  of  the  conjunctival 
and  episcleral  blood  vessels,  haziness  of  the  cornea  in  its  central  portion,  diminished 
depth  of  the  anterior  chamber,  the  crystalline  lens  lying  nearly  in  contact  with  the 
cornea  and  having  on  its  anterior  surface  dots  and  patches  of  pigment  derived  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  the  lens  still  transparent,  enlargement  and  immobility  of 
the  pupil,  except  that  a  slight  additional  enlargement  was  obtainable  by  the  employ- 
ment of  mydriatics,  dullness  and  alteration  in  color  of  the  iris  and  extensive  posterior 
synechias.  Through  peripheral  portions  of  the  pupil,  where  unobstructed  by  pigmen- 
tary deposit,  a  yellowish-white  reflex  api>eared,  which,  on  close  inspection,  was  found 
to  proceed  from  the  surface  of  an  intra-ocular  mass  reaching  nearly  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  crystalline  lens.  The  tension  of  the  ocular  globe  was  somewhat  above  the  normal 
degree.  The  movements  of  the  eye  were  unrestricted.  Vision  had  been  entirely 
destroyed. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  right  eye  applied  also  to  the  left,  except  that  there 
was  a  space  about  one  line  in  diameter  near  the  centre  of  the  cornea  which  was  abraded 
and  hazy,  and  that  the  intra-ocular  growth  was  less  advanced  and  was  obscured  by 
blood  extravasations,  both  old  and  recent. 

Diagnosis. — Bilateral  glioma  of  the  retina. 

Prognosis. — ^Very  unfavorable;  enucleation  of  both  eyes  with  possibly  evisceration 
of  the  orbits  was  proposed  to  the  parents  as  the  only  means  of  affording  relief  from 
pain  and  prolonging  life.  They  eagerly  accepted  the  proposition,  and  accordingly,  on 
September  7th,  I  enucleated  the  right  eye  and  removed  with  it  about  half  an  inch  of 
the  optic  nerve.  Entire  relief  from  suffering  followed  the  operation,  and  extreme  debil- 
ity was  speedily  replaced  by  strength  and  vigor.  A  few  weeks  later  I  removed  the 
contents  of  the  left  orbit  as  thoroughly  as  it  was  possible  to  do  it  without  the  employ- 
ment of  cauterization  of  its  walls.  From  this  operation,  also,  the  child  made  a  rapid 
recovery. 

For  microscopical  examination  the  first  specimen  was  submitted  to  Dr.  T.  Mitchell 
Prudden,  Director  of  the  Physiological  and  Pathological  Laboratory  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  whose  report  is  as  follows  : — 

New  York,  Nov.  23d,  1881. 

My  Dear  Doctor : — ^The  miorofloopioal  examination  of  the  eye  sent  me  confirms  yoar  diagnosis. 

I  examined  individaal  sections  of  the  whole  eye  with  the  following  result : — 

The  cornea  shows  few  new-formed  blood  ressels  in  the  Umbos.  There  is  a  small  quantity  of 
granular  fluid  in  the  anterior  chamber.  The  iris,  ciliary  body  and  portions  of  the  choroid  are 
sparsely  infiltrated  with  pus.  There  is  a  broad,  vascular,  cyclitic  membrane  closely  enclosing  the 
lens  behind.  There  is  a  partial  detachment  of  choroid  from  sclera,  and  nearly  complete  separa- 
tion of  retina  from  choroid.  The  retina  in  the  parts  examined  is  almost  completely  involved  .in 
larger  and  smaller  nodules  of  closely  aggregated,  small,  spheroidal  and  variously  shaped  cells. 
With  a  nominal  amount  of  intercellular  substance  the  nodules  are  moderately  vascular,  and  are, 
in  some  oases,  aggregated  into  fungiform  masses.  The  largest  of  these  nodules  projects  forward 
from  the  optic  nerve  entrance,  while  the  numerous  smaller  ones  are  irregularly  scattered  over  the 
retina.  There  are  also  small  similar  nodules  in  the  choroid,  and  also  at  the  sides  of  the  cyclitic 
membrane  upon  the  ciliary  body. 

The  new  growth  has  infiltrated  back  into  the  optic  nerve  about  1.5  mm.  beyond  the  cribriform 
lamella. 

The  anatomical  diagnosis  would,  accordingly,  be  ''  irido-cyclitis  and  choroiditis,  with  glio-sar- 
ooma  of  the  retina  extending  into  the  optic  nerve  beyond  the  cribriform  lamella." 

The  tumor  cells,  so  far  as  could  be  detected  with  the  microscope,  extended  only  to  within  7 
mm.  of  the  out  end  of  the  optic  nerve. 
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The  micToeoopic  examination  of  the  second  specimen  was  made  hy  Dr.  Gail  Hettz- 
man,  of  New  York,  who  reports  as  follows,  under  date  of  Septemb^  25th,  1882:^ — 

Dr.  A.  G.  Sinclair  : — 

Dear  Doctor  : — I  hare  examined  the  tumor  of  the  eyeball  and  the  extra-ocular  maM,  with  the 
following  reeulta : — 

The  tumor  ia  a  primary  glioma  of  the  retina  which  grew  into  the  ritreons  body,  ahaogt  oob- 
pletely  replacing  it,  and  reaching  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  lens  without  haring  led  to  aa 
increase  of  the  diameters  of  the  eyeball. 

The  tumor  consists  of  a  large  number  of  globular  elements  oharacteriied  by  a  large,  oft«a 
double,  nucleus.  Between  the  g^ups  of  the  glioma  elements  there  is  scanty,  fibrous  eonneetire 
tissue.  The  change  into  glioma  tissue.pervades  a  great  portion  of  the  choroid,  the  pigment  bjcr 
between  the  retina  and  choroid  being,  at  least  in  some  places,  still  recognisable.  Broad  bundks 
of  fibrous  eonneetire  tissue  between  the  groups  of  glioma  elements  characterise  the  former  tisne 
of  the  choroid.  Anteriorly,  there  are  remnants  of  the  yitreous  body  nearly  intact,  still  even  here 
a  beginning  transformation  of  the  vitreous  body  into  glioma  tissue  can  be  traced. 

The  crystalline  lens  is,  in  portions,  transformed  into  homogeneous  lumps,  replacing  the  rib- 
bons, which,  as  such,  retained  their  shape ;  scanty  plastids,  partly  lying  in  Taonoles,  are  scattered 
throughout  the  ribbons  of  the  crystalline  lens,  representing  a  transformation  of  the  bioplasm  of 
the  tissue  into  glioma  tissue.  The  peri-orbital  tissues  are  more  or  less  transformed  into  gUona. 
The  lachrymal  gland  exhibits  glioma  elements  in  its  eonneetire  tissue  portion,  while  the  epithdia 
are  not  markedly  changed,  except  an  augmentation  of  the  nuclei  and  a  coarse  granalataeB.  The 
calibers  of  the  acini  are  not  noticeably  altered. 

Confirmed  by  the  results  of  these  examinations,  the  conectneas  of  the  diagnooa  made 
prior  to  the  operation  is,  of  course,  beyond  question. 

With  the  subsequent  history  of  the  case  I  have  kept  myself  fiuniliar,  and  under 
date  of  August  6th,  1887,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  six  years  after  the  operations  were  per- 
formed, the  child's  fitther  reports  him  in  excellent  health  and  with  no  sign  of  a  return 
of  the  disease.  In  the  history  of  the  case  nothing  indicatiye  of  a  hereditary  tendency  to 
the  disease  could  be  discovered.  The  parents  have  one  other  child,  now  four  yean  old, 
whose  eyes  are  thus  far  unafiected. 

I  regard  the  case  as  interesting,  in  that  it  tends  to  show  that  the  prognosis  in 
glioma  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  less  un&vorable  than  we  have  usually  considered  it  la 
regard  to  bilateral  glioma,  Knapp,  in  his  masterly  work  on  intra-ocular  tumors,  savs 
(page  121):  **  The  uncertain  result  of  this  remedy  can  alone  influence  the  physician 
not  to  request  permission  for  the  bilateral  operation  of  extirpation.'' 

Dr.  D.  Tench,  in  a  valuable  report  on  enucleation  for  various  causes,  which  appears 
in  the  last  (June)  number  of  the  Archives  of  Ophthalmology^  says,  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  cases  operated  on  for  glioma:  ''The  optic  nerve  was  affected,  thus  dooming  the 
patient,  with  almost  absolute  certainty;  while  in  stiU  two  more  cases  the  other  eye  bad 
also  become  affected,  making  death  only  a  question  of  time;"  while  Meyer,  in  his  latest 
edition  (Diseases  of  the  Eye)  says:  ''  If  the  optic  nerve  is  invaded  by  the  degeneratioii, 
and  especially  if  there  are  traces  of  it  in  the  peri-orbital  tissue,  it  is  certain  to  r^um 
after  a  very  brief  interval." 

In  the  subject  of  this  report  not  only  was  the  disease  fiir  advanced  in  both  eyeballs, 
but  also  the  optic  nerve,  of  one  side  at  least,  and  the  peri-orbital  tissues  of  the  other,  were 
in  process  of  transformation  into  glioma,  conditions  all  supposed  to  point  to  a  ^wedr 
relapse,  and  yet  we  have  here  six  years  following  the  operations  without  a  sign  of 
recurrence. 

DISCUSSION. 
Prof.  Ketser  remarked  tbat  it  has  always  been  taught  that  ihe  enudeatioa 
of  an  eye  with  retinal  glioma  in  a  child  is  not  sure  to  result  in  saving  life,  but  only 
in  prolonging  it,  as  the  disease  is  sure  to  attack  the  brain  sooner  or  later.    In  meet 
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iDstanoes  death  ensues  in  from  four  to  eighteen  months.  It  is  not  every  case  that 
looks  like  glioma  of  the  retina  which  is  true  ghoma.  He  has  seen  and  operated  in 
several  cases  apparently  of  undoubted  glioma,  most  of  which  have  succumbed  in 
some  months  after,  two  of  which,  however,  are  still  living,  in  which  six  and  seven 
years  have  elapsed  after  the  enucleation  without  relapse.  The  one  of  six  years  had  a 
sister  who  died  five  months  aft^r  enucleation  for  ghoma,  from  its  extension  to  the 
brain,  just  twelve  months  previous  to  the  operation  on  his  patient.  Yet  it  may  be 
that  the  diagnosis  in  these  two  successful  cases  was  not  certainly  correct,  although 
the  microscope  showed  the  characteristic  cells  etc,  found  in  glioma.  He  advised 
operation  with  great  caution  as  to  diagnosis. 

Mr.  Power,  of  London,  said  he  doubted  exceedingly  whether  genuine  cases  of 
ghoma  were  reUeved  by  operation. 

Dr.  Dudley  S.  Reynolds  said  he  thought  where  the  disease  originates  in  the 
brain  or  at  any  point  in  the  optic  nerve,  enucleation  could,  of  course,  do  no  good ; 
but  where  the  disease  originates  in  the  retina,  the  case  is  different.  There  are  many 
well-authenticated  instances  of  permanently  successful  results  from  enucleation. 
Out  of  a  large  number  of  cases — perhaps  twenty — he  knows  of  but  one  instance  in 
which  the  disease  appeared  in  both  eyes  simultaneously.  This  was  the  case  of  Anna 
Lewis,  a  girl  nine  years  of  age,  who,  being  bUnd  and  having  a  golden  reflex  from  the 
pupil,  was  said  to  have  cataract.  She  was  sent  to  the  Indiana  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  blind.  In  June,  1887,  her  aunt  brought  her  to  Louisville.  She 
had  for  two  or  three  weeks  suffered  severely  from  headache,  and  the  bUndness,  which 
was  limited  to  the  central  part  of  the  field  at  first,  had  recently  become  complete. 
Both  eyes  were  sensitive  to  pressure,  tension  very  great.  She  was  put  under  the 
*  influence  of  chloroform ;  and  when  I  enucleated,  it  was  found  the  disease  did  not 
extend — at  least,  apparently— beyond  the  globe.  A  little  more  chloroform  was 
administered,  and  the  other  eye  enucleated  before  the  patient  recovered  conscious- 
ness. It  was  found  precisely  like  the  one  first  removed.  Sections  through  the  pro- 
jecting end  of  the  nerve  near  its  point  of  contact  with  the  sclerotica  were  made,  and 
nothing  abnormal  observed.  The  retinae  in  both  eyes  had  been  almost  entirely 
incorporated  in  the  morbid  growth.  Sections  of  this  growth  were  made ;  and  I 
still  use  them  as  typical  examples  of  glioma.  Miss  Lewis  has  never  had  any  return 
of  the  disease,  and  has  ever  since  ei^joyed  excellent  health.  I  take  this  to  be  an 
extraordinary  case,  both  in  its  nature  and  the  result  of  the  operation.  It  is  sufficient 
to  decide  my  mind  in  favor  of  enucleation  in  every  case  where  I  have  reason  to  beUeve 
the  disease  does  not  extend  beyond  the  orbital  cavity. 

Dr.  Galezowski  remarked,  I  have  seen  perhaps  four  cases  of  retinal  glioma  in 
my  practice.  In  one  of  these  cases  I  enucleated,  and  the  patient  is  now  Uving,  after 
dx  years.  I  have  seen  one  case  of  glioma  in  both  eyes,  but  here  I  did  not  operate, 
and  the  child  died. 

Dr.  Bandolph,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  said,  apropos  of  Dr.  Beynolds'  remarks  as 
to  the  origin  of  ghoma,  whether  in  the  retina  or  optic  nerve,  I  had  an  opportunity 
not  long  since  of  examining  a  glioma  which  evidently  had  its  origin  in  the  optic 
nerve,  the  entire  structure  of  the  nerve  being  virtually  destroyed,  the  nerve  fibres 
being  pressed  apart  and  densely  infiltrated  with  round  cells,  the  characteristic  cells 
of  this  strictly  sarcomatous  growth. 
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ERGOT  OF  RYE  IN  OPHTHALMIC  PRACTICR 

L'ERGOT  DE  SEIGLB  DANS  L'OPHTHALMIE  PRATIQUE. 

MUTTERKORN  IN  DEB  OPHTHALMOLOGISCHEN  PRAXIS. 

BY  H.  CLAY  PADDACK,  M.D., 
Of  New  York  aty. 

This  valoable  agent  was  not  nsed  by  the  ancients.  The  most  complete  of  all  oar 
earlier  writers  on  materia  medica  note  none  of  the  medical  virtues  of  eigot  of  lye.  We 
are  now  all  familiar  with  the  use  of  it  in  obstetrics,  but  popular  tradition  bad  then 
taught  a  few  empirics  ita  virtues  in  the  practice  of  Midwifery,  but  tMs  remedy,  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable,  was  not  undeistood  by  science.  It  has  been  thought, 
of  all  the  properties  of  eigot,  the  most  important  and  incontestable  was  certainly  that 
of  producing  contractions  in  cases  of  uterine  inertia,  even  at  present,  in  spite  of  the 
obstinacy  of  a  few  physicians  who  deny  to  ergot  the  possession  of  properties  almost  as  evi- 
dent as  those  of  cinchona.  As  the  value  of  this  remedy  is  generally  admitted  in  inertui 
of  the  uterus,  it  is  indeed  as  certain  to  play  as  important  a  part  in  the  practice  of  oph- 
thalmology. I  shall  not  take  up  the  physiological  action  of  the  drug  ;  it  is  too  well 
known,  as  far  as  it  acts  on  the  unstriped  muscular  fibre  of  the  uterus,  but  shall  add, 
it  has  lately  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  also  acts  on  the  blood  vessels  in  gen- 
eral, and  those  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  well  as  the  uterus,  in  particular.  Fall 
doses  unquestionably  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  slightly;  but  even  laige  doses 
fail  to  reduce  it  below  sixty.  The  chemistry  of  eigot  is  not  at  present  understood. 
Those  who  have  made  ophthalmic  practice  a  study  will  without  doubt  welcome  any 
remedy  that  will  have  an  influence  over  some  of  those  diseases  due  to  congestion  and  « 
over-distention  of  the  arteries,  capillaries  and  veins ;  a  per  cent,  of  those  affections  we 
know  are  only  slightly  if  at  all  controlled  by  any  local  or  general  treatment,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge.  Dr.  Soelbeig  Wells  says  of  "  episcleritis : "  The  disease 
'*  is  very  protracted  and  obstinate  in  its  course,  also  very  little  influenced  either  by  the 
general  or  local  treatment. ''  All  of  those  disestses  of  the  eye  that  are  due  to  congesdon 
and  inflammation  are  speedily  controlled  by  the  use  of  ergot  of  rye.  Where  this  remedy 
is  most  valuable  is  in  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva,  cornea,  sclerotic  and  retina,  having  as 
a  prime  symptom  congestion,  of  an  acute  or  chronic  character.  Eigot  not  only  has  ao 
influence  on  the  maternal  and  placental  circulation,  but  it  has  also  as  iMsitive  an  in- 
fluence on  the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond  says : — 

'*  As  is  well  known,  ergot  possesses  the  property  of  constricting  the  organic  moscular 
fibre.  This  property  has  for  several  years  past  led  to  its  successful  application  in  the 
treatment  of  those  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  blood  in  its  vessels.  It  is  only  lately,  however,  that  this  agent  has  been 
employed  in  similar  affections  of  the  brain.  From  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  for 
the  consideration  of  the  investigation  of  others,  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  ergot  does 
contract  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  hence  that  it  diminishes  the  quantity  of  intercranial 
blood;  it  causes  contraction  of  the  arteries  of  the  retina,  and  loss  of  capillary  tint  in  the 
disc." 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  many  of  those  obstinate  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  especially  in  promoting  resolution,  is  the  congestion  and  over-disten- 
tion  of  the  blood  vessels,  that  fail  in  many  cases  to  reduce  their  calibre,  often  where 
internal  medication  is  administered,  with  the  local  application  of  the  various  astrin- 
gents. There  are,  indeed,  many  cases  that  fail  to  respond  even  to  heroic  treatment. 
In  ergot  we  have,  we  believe,  the  essential  factor  to  contract  the  over-distended  blood 
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Teasels,  giving  them  tone  and  also  acting  an  a  tonic  to  the  nerve  supply  of  the  organ, 
thereby  promoting  resolution  in  many  cases  so  speedily  as  to  appear  almost  magical  in  its 
effect.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  there  is  nothing  empirical 
in  the  use  of  this  new  remedy  in  those  affections  of  the  eye  that  apparently  have  so 
little  tendency  to  improve  under  other  methods  of  treatment.  Certainly  this  must  be 
admitted  as  a  rational  remedy,  and  it  has  been  used  quite  long  enough,  at  least,  to  have 
its  action  on  certain  blood  vessels  established  beyond  a  doubt,  and  nothing  more  is 
claimed  than  the  therapeutic  action  of  the  drug,  that  is  well  known  in  obstetrical  prac- 
tice. Its  action  on  the  cranial  vessels  is  just  as  apparent  to  an  observer.  I  will  give 
you  a  few  cases  to  show  what  result  I  have  obtained  from  its  use  since  I  first  discovered 
its  value  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  seven  years  ago,  this  having  been  the  first,  as  far  as  I 
know,  of  its  being  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  eye  troubles.  I  now  offer  it  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  large  list  of  new  remedies. 

Cask  i.— C.  D.,  age  thirty-five,  a  blacksmith,  was  struck  in  the  right  eye,  at  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic,  with  a  small  piece  of  hot  steel  from  an  anvil.  The 
effect  was  not  severe  at  the  time,  but  it  produced  a  slight  irritation.  Thinking  it  better 
to  consult  a  physician,  he  applied  to  an  oculist,  who  used  for  two  sittings,  of  one  hour 
each,  alternate  applications  of  water  as  hot  as  could  be  tolerated,  and  then  immediately 
applying  it  ice  cold.  This  was  used  for  two  consecutive  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
there  was  a  fhlly  developed  attack  of  episcleritis,  with  the  most  severe  ciliary  neuralgia 
I  ever  witnessed.  The  eye  was  so  congested  that  it  was  crimson  in  color,  then  there 
appeared  small,  dusky-red  and  yellowish-red  elevations  on  the  sclerotic  a  short  distance 
from  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  The  suffering  was  so  intense  that  powerfbl  anodynes  were 
resorted  to  to  quiet  the  pain.  I  treated  this  case  for  five  months  according  to  the  latest 
authorities.  At  the  end  of  that  time  there  was  no  improvement.  I  had  able  counsel 
to  see  the  case,  but  all  we  tried  was  of  no  avaiL  The  only  relief  for  the  time  was  by 
opiates  and  leeches  to  the  temple.  There  was  such  an  intolerance  of  light  that  the 
patient  was  compelled  to  be  confined  in  a  dark  room  most  of  the  time.  After  trying 
everything  known  to  the  profession  I  concluded  the  only  way  to  cure  the  case,  and  I, 
indeed,  had  no  faith  in  its  being  cured  at  all,  was,  by  some  heroic  means  yet  untried,  to 
reduce  the  enlarged  vessels.  This,  astringents  and  other  remedies,  locally,  fiiiled  to  do, 
with  tonic  and  alterative  treatment  internally.  I  conceived  the  idea  of  using  ergot,  as 
a  last  resort,  thinking  possibly  it  would  do  something  toward  improving  the  symptoms 
for  a  time,  at  least,  even  if  there  was  no  permanent  benefit.  I  gave  the  patient  four 
grammes  three  times  daily,  suspending  all  other  treatment  On  the  second  day  there 
was  marked  improvement.  Indeed,  considering  the  severity  of  the  case,  there  was  a 
miraculous  change  for  £he  better.  After  the  fourth  day  only  two  grammes  were  given 
at  a  dose,  three  times  a  day,  and  then  discontinued  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  and  the 
patient  was  given  an  elixir  of  iron,  quinine  et  strychnia,  also  cod-liver  oil  as  a  tonic. 
The  neuralgia  abated.  No  more  opiates  were  now  given,  and  in  one  week^s  time  the 
patient  was  able  to  go  about  town  and  see  his  friends.  In  six  weeks  from  the  first  dose 
of  ergpt  the  disease  was  completely  arrested  and  he  was  able  to  resume  work. 

Case  ii. — Mrs.  Van  A.,  age  thirty,  was  suffering  from  chronic  coiyunctivitis,  iritis 
with  ulcers  of  the  cornea  and  ciliary  neuralgia.  She  had  been  treated  by  several  differ- 
ent physicians  with  the  usual  treatment,  for  six  months  before  I  saw  the  case.  I  gave 
her  first  alteratives  and  tonics  internally  and  applied  three-grain  solution  of  atropia 
locally,  with  mild  astringents.  She  was  much  reduced  in  flesh  and  strength.  The  case 
improved  slowly  for  some  weeks  and  then  came  to  a  stand.  I  tried  other  lines  of  treat- 
ment with  no  better  result  I  then  determined  to  again  try  ergot  but  to  continue  the 
tonics  also.  There  was  an  improved  condition  of  the  eyes  on  the  following  day,  and 
with  this  treatment  the  congestion  was  speedily  reduced.  I  stopped  the  ergot  on  the 
tenth  day,  and  with  the  atropia  I  soon  finished  successfully  this  unpromising  case. 
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Case  hi. — Mrs.  B.;  age  tweuty-five;  she  had  first  an  attack  of  ooi^xmctivitia  for 
some  months,  having  heen  treated  by  her  fiunily  physician  with  a  eolation  of  solpbate 
of  zinc  et  morphia,  also  argenti  nitrate.  When  I  saw  the  case  there  was  ooi^janctivitis, 
iritis  with  retinitis  and  ciliary  neuralgia.  She  was  also  very  antemic.  I  gave  her  ejr, 
ferri  iodidnm,  fifteen  minims,  with  ood-liver  oil  imd  local  iq»plications  of  a  thiee-gnun 
solntioo  of  atropia,  twice  daily,  and  a  generous  diet.  There  was  marked  improYement 
at  first,  although  it  was  gradual  for  four  or  five  weeks.  Then  there  was  no  farther 
advancement  to  be  observed;  and  the  patient  feeling  somewhat  discouraged,  I  used  the 
ergot  as  before,  and  the  change  for  the  better  after  its  use  was  daily  visible.  In  a  ftw 
weeks  the  patient  was  discharged  cured. 

In  all  those  cases  there  was  congestion  and  over-distention  of  the  blood  vesods,  wbidi 
we  frequently  find  so  difficult  to  cure.  I  have  since  continued  daily  to  use  the  ergoc 
in  my  ophthalmic  practice,  with  a  success  in  treating  many  cases  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  receive  from  any  other  line  of  treatment  I  will  dose  with  a  few  diiectioi» 
regarding  its  use. 

1.  A  reliable  preparation  of  the  drug  must  be  obtained.  We  certainly  could  not 
expect  success  from  an  inert  article. 

2.  It  should  be  given  in  maximum  doses,  imd  in  bad  cases  for  several  days,  and  thai 
diminish  the  quantity  or  stop  it  for  a  time. 

3.  In  cases  accompanied  with  ansemia  and  general  debility  also  give  tonios,  with 
ood-liver  oil,  a  generous  diet  and  firesh  air. 

4.  Atropia  must  be  used  when  cases  are  complicated  with  iritis, 

5.  Cases  of  a  syphilitic  origin,  or  complicated  with,  must  have  treatnmit  also  Uat 
that  disease. 


Mr.  H.  Power,  of  London,  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Mules,  of  Manchester, 
England,  on — 

USE  OF  THE  ARTIFICIAL  VITREOUS  AFTER  EVISCERATION. 

L'USAGE  DBS  VERRBS  ARTIPICIELS  APRJJS  L'EVISCKRATION. 
AKWENDUNG  DE8  KUNSTUCEDBN  GLASKORPERS  NACH  DEB  EVISCERATIOK. 

The  battle  between  Evisceration,  Enucleation  and  Neurectomy  yet  remains  to  be 
ought  out,  and  a  large  mass  of  &ctB  must  be  accumulated  before  either  tiie  one  or  the 
other  can  defy  deposition. 

My  object  in  this  paper  is— so  far  as  we  have  at  present  accumulated  these  £Kt»— 
to  lay  before  you  the  result  of  present  experience  of  the  permanent  impaction  of  the 
glass  globe  into  the  denuded  sclera. 

We  may  take  for  granted,  that  if  no  ill  efiects  follow  the  use  of  this  globe,  and  if 
the  pain  and  discomfort  after  the  operation  are  no  greater  than  after  enucleation,  the 
result  obtained  is  immeasurably  superior.  To  quote  from  an  article  in  the  BriivA 
Medical  Journal  :*  '^  No  one  who  has  performed  this  operation  or  seen  its  results,  ran 
fisul  to  appreciate  the  immense  advantage  it  gives  fro^  a  cosmetic  point  of  view." 
Apart  from  this,  the  cavity  remains  clean  and  free  from  muco-pus,  with  numerous  other 
advantages  already  treated  of  in  papers  on  the  subject,  f 

•June  4th,  1887,  p.  1230.  f  British  Medical  Journal,  Dec  19th,  1886. 
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Do  we  gain  these  adyantages  from  evisceration  alone,  without  the  use  of  the  glass 
globe? 

Partly,  yes. 

The  caTity  is  dean  and  free  from  discharge.  No  cicatricial  bands  form,  bnt  as  time 
progresses  the  orbital  fat  shrinks  and  a  cavity  is  formed,  not  one  whit  lees  deep  than 
after  enucleation,  projecting  ftom  the  centre  of  which  is  a  button  of  sclera  the  size  of  a 
large  pea.  I  have  taken  careful  measurement  of  the  orbital  cavity  of  a  man  whose  sclera, 
eleven  years  ago,  was  apparently  perfectly  eviscerated,  how  I  do  not  know,  and  I  find 
it  as  above  stated;  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  this;  first  the  optic  nerve  shrinks; 
secondly,  there  is  obliteration  of  vascular  and  lymph  channels;  thirdly,  there  is,  the 
most  important  part  of  all,  *' absorption  of  orbital  &t  from  the  alteration  of  muscle 
insertions''  and  secondary  contractions  depending  on  scleral  shrinkage.  With  the 
insertion  of  the  glass  globe  you  avoid  all  this;  instead  of  changes  of  shape  progressing 
in  the  cavity  for  an  indefinite  time,  necessitating  constant  alteration  of  artificial  eyes, 
you  have  in  the  course  of  three  months  the  form  as  it  intends  permanently  to  remain, 
and  a  beautifully  rounded  stump,  two-thirds  the  size  of  tiie  normal,  is  presented  for  the 
adaptation  of  the  artifidal  eye. 

There  remains  the  degree  of  pain  and  distress  of  evisceration  as  contrasted  with 
enucleation. 

This  was  undoubtedly  a  formidable  &ct;  we  have  records  of  some  eighty  cases  of  all 
ages,  and  here  I  include  the  simple  eviscerations  of  which  we  have  done  few,  but  as 
fiir  as  pain  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  globe  is  introduced  or 
not,  the  pain  and  constitutional  distress  being  severe  for  three  or  four  days.  In  none 
have  we  had  suspicion  of  meningitis,  or  indeed  any  cause  for  uneasiness,  yet  it  is  this 
that  has  militated  against  the  universal  adoption  of  the  operation.  But  having  lately 
established  the  *'  raison  d'etre  "  of  the  pain,  as  a  pressure,  not  im  inflammatory  one, 
the  remedy  was  not  far  to  seek,  and  I  found  it  by  deeply  draining  the  sub-scleral  space 
with  antisepticized  horse-hair  loops  introduced  through  the  coi^unctiva  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  globe,  and  allowed  to  dischaige  through  a  divided  canthus,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  an  ice  bag.  Vide  British  Medical  Journal,  June  4th,  1887,  p.  1213.  By  this 
means  aU  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance  is  avoided  and,  if  necessary,  the  patient 
can  be  discharged  on  the  third  day. 

We  have,  as  before  stated,  performed  evisceration  in  some  100  cases,  of  all  ages, 
and  have  modified  the  operation  in  a  few  points. 

Silk  sutures  should  be  used  instead  of  catgut;  even  then  a  small  percentage  will  fail 
to  unite  primarily;  in  these  I  remove  the  glass  globes,  treating  them  as  simple  eviscera- 
tions. 

One  sclera  only  reopened  after  four  months  completion  of  union :  this  was  in  a  woman 
of  drunken  and  immoral  habits.  Twice  I  have  seen  sloughing  sclerse  from  want  of 
care  in  antiseptics. 

My  first  case,  operated  upon  two  years  and  seven  months  ago,  is  still  happy  in  a 
perfectly  fitting  glass  eye. 

I  do  not  know  one  instance  of  sympathetic  irritation  after  the  removal  of  the  globe 
contents  which  could  be  fairly  attributed  to  it,  and  I  still  hold  by  the  view  that  I  have 
published  elsewhere*,  that  in  evisceration  we  have  an  absolute  prophylactic  against 
sympathetic  disease. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  urge  those  who  have  not  adopted  this  treatment  to  a  trial 
thereof,  and  an  insistance  that  the  artificial  eye  makers  shall  properly  second  their 
efforts  by  a  well  fitting  shell. 

In  July  of  the  present  year,  Cross,  of  Bristol,  brought  before  the  Ophthalmological 

I  Britith  Medical  Journal,  Feb.  6th,  1886. 
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Society"  of  Great  Britain  two  cases — the  only  ones  on  record — entitled  "  Sjmpcthetie 
Ophthalmitis  occorring  alter  Evisceration.''  He  classified  them  with  those  where 
sympathetic  ophthalmitis  commenced  after  enucleation .  Holding  the  opinions  expressed 
above,  I  agreed,  that  if  sympathetic  in  their  character  they  would  come  under  the 
class  named,  but  I  dissent  most  strongly  from  the  view  that  they  were  necessarily 
sympathetic,  solely  because  a  simple,  easily  cured  iritis  followed  an  accident  to  the 
fellow  eye;  holding  it  to  be  illogical  that  an  accident  to  one  eye  shall  alone  detennioe 
whether  or  no  simple  inflammation  of  ita  fellow  be  sympathetic;  both  the  recorded 
cases  recovered  rapidly  and  perfectly,  one  within  ten  days.  Cross  also  expressed  an 
opinion,  in  which  I  fully  concur,  that  the  worst  eyes  for  evisceration  are  thoee  losi 
from  slow  irido-choroiditis  with  tendency  to  flushes  and  recurrent  inflammatory 
attacks;  these  always  give  trouble,  more  or  less  pain  and  chemosis;  in  these  the  dniii 
must  be  allowed  to  remain  at  least  a  week,  as  we  find  early  vnthdrawal  followed  by 
rapid  swelling  and  pain. 

I  need  say  nothing  to  those  who  have  given  their  patients  the  advantage  of  this 
operation,  for  I  believe  they  will  be  loth  to  return  to  the  less  satis£M:toiy  methods  of 
enucleation  or  of  neurectomy:  and  lastly,  we  have  opened  a  road  for  interesting  physi- 
ological research  by  establishing  the  tolerance  of  foreign  bodies,  when  judicious^ 
used,  in  the  cavities  of  the  human  body. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Cross,  of  Bristol,  Eng. — ^The  operation  devised  by  Mr.  Mules  must  be 
admitted  to  possess  many  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  it ;  it  retains  a  laige  and 
prominent  stump  which  is  oontrolled  by  the  muscles  in  a  natural  way.  Hie  muscles, 
therefore,  with  their  nerves,  are  kept  in  a  state  of  fnnotional  activity,  and  Uie  general 
atrophy  of  the  contents  of  the  orbit  that  follows  any  other  operation  of  this  class  is 
prevented.  The  movements  of  the  glass  eye  upon  the  stump,  however,  are  not  com- 
mensurate with  those  of  the  stump  alone,  and  some  shrinking  of  the  orbital  &t  and 
tissues  occurs. 

The  operation  is  admirable  in  conception  and  will,  I  believe,  be  increasingly  useful 
in  suitable  cases.  I  protest,  however,  against  the  view  that  it  is  a  prophylactic 
measure  against  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  or  that  it  can  be  compared  with  enudea- 
tion  of  the  globe  as  a  safe  procedure  where  the  reason  for  operating  is  to  save  the  aght 
of  the  fellow  eye.  Admitting  that  septic  uveitis  is  the  prime  factor  in  the  occur- 
rence of  s3mipathetio  ophthalmitis,  yet  the  researches  of  Brailey,  Snellen  and  Leber 
show  that  the  septic  elements  soon  pass  into  the  sclerotic  and  the  Ijrmph  spaces 
outside  it  The  cases  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  that  have  occurred  some  time 
after  the  eye  has  been  enucleated  indicate  that  at  the  time  of  the  operation  the 
morbid  process  had  already  passed  beyond  the  piece  of  optic  nerve  removed  with  the 
eye.  In  the  question  of  the  prevention  of  S3anpathetic  ophthalmitis,  the  character 
of  the  stump  left  by  the  operation  goes  for  nothing.  The  sole  consideration  is  for 
the  remaining  eye. 

Enucleation  gives  the  most  complete  removal  of  the  irritating  tract,  with  imme- 
diate physiological  rest,  and  thus  tends,  without  delay,  to  resolution  of  the  morbid 
process,  where  this  might  have  advanced  beyond  the  part  removed. 

Emsceratwn  is  likely  to  leave  behind  particles  of  the  uveal  tract  at  the  vena 
vorticosae  or  around  the  disc,  and  leaves  danger  behind  with  the  sclerotic.  The 
introduction  of  the  artificial  vitreous  is  usually  followed  for  a  few  days  by  consideraWe 
inflammatory  reaction,  which,  by  reducing  the  vitality  of  the  sclera  favors  the  progre* 
of  the  special  morbid  conditions  which  may  have  been  left  behind,  or  it  may  be  t 
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direct  danger  in  itself.  The  report  of  Mr.  Mules*  operations,  however,  shows  that 
unfavorable  results  rarely  occur.  In  my  two  cases*  the  healing  had  resulted  in  a 
small  sinus,  and  there  followed,  seventeen  days  after  the  operation  in  one  case,  and 
twenty-one  days  after  it  in  the  other,  a  condition  of  the  remaining  eye  that  was 
considered  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Society  to  be  sjonpathetic  ophthalmitis.  The 
removal  of  the  artificial  vitreous  was  at  once  followed  by  improvement,  and  both 
cases  recovered  after  several  weeks  of  what  I  feel  sure  was  definite  (though  not  malig- 
nant) sympathetic  ophthahnitis.  I  did  not  directly  attribute  this  to  the  operation, 
but  consider  that  had  enucleation  been  performed  instead,  no  such  circumstance  would 
have  occurred.  The  possibility  of  a  sinus  becoming  established  later  in  the  thin 
covering  that  lies  between  the  artificial  vitreous  and  the  glass  eye,  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized, and  cannot  be  entirely  devoid  of  danger.  In  such  cases  as  progressive  buph- 
thalmos,  and  in  recent  wounds  that  require  removal  .of  the  eye,  where  no  inflam- 
mation is  present  that  threatens  its  fellow,  the  operation  may  be  performed,  but 
where  the  damaged  eye  is  threatening  to  aflect  its  fellow  it  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  morbid  centre  that  requires  thorough  and  radical  removal. 

Professor  Galezowski,  of  Paris,  said — I  think  evisceration  is  not  the  best  pro- 
ceeding. The  artificial  vitreous  should  never  be  introduced  except  in  successful 
enucleation.  The  presence  of  an  artificial  eye  upon  the  wounded  structures  lying 
about  it  must  be  a  cause  of  irritation.  I  think  enucleation  is  far  more  simple  and 
advisable.  I  recall  two  cases.  One  operated  upon  several  years  ago  by  Prof  Richet 
A  violent  inflammation  ensued  but  the  patient  recovered.  The  stump,  however, 
remained  always  red  and  injected,  and  finally,  the  patient,  being  the  entire  time  a 
suflerer,  came  to  my  clinic.  I  cut  out  the  stump  and  the  patient  never  had  any 
uncomfortable  sensations  afterward.  A  few  months  ago  another  patient  presented 
himself  in  my  clinic.  He  had  undergone  an  evisceration  some  time  previous.  The 
stump  was  intensely  sensitive  and  contained  a  fistula.  I  was  not  many  moments 
in  deciding  to  get  rid  of  the  stump,  which  I  took  out  Immediate  and  permanent 
recovery  followed.  In  short,  with  this  operation  we  have  very  much  the  effect  of  a 
foreign  body  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  eyeball.  I  advise  and  practice 
enucleation  in  every  instance. 

Dr.  Baker  mentioned  a  case  where  he  introduced  a  glass  button  with  the  most 
satisfactory  result  The  button,  after  remaining  in  for  some  time,  fell  out,  from  an 
accident,  and  the  eye  was  lost 

Dr.  Ketser  mentioned  a  case  of  S3rm pathetic  ophthalmia  following  an  enucleation 
which  left  a  small  piece  of  the  sclerotic  attached  to  the  optic  nerve.  He  thinks  that 
evisceration  should  never  be  done  in  eyes  lost  from  inflammation. 

Dr.  Eugene  Smith  said  that  he  had  seen  the  happiest  results  from  Mr.  Mules' 
operations.  Whenever  evisceration  had  been  done  he  always  favored  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  artificial  vitreous. 

Mr.  Power,  of  London,  said — I  have  performed  or  have  seen  the  operation 
performed  about  twelve  times.  I  eviscerate,  wash  the  cavity  of  the  sclerotic  with 
strong  boracic  acid,  and  wait  till  all  bleeding  has  ceased.  Then  introduce  the  glass 
ball,  over  which  the  sclerotic  is  brought  and  the  edges  of  the  cut  sclerotic  carefully 
sutured  with  carbolized  gut  There  should  be  no  tension.  The  edges  of  the  sclerotic 
should  fit  accurately.  The  ball  should  be  replaced  by  a  smaller  one  if  there  is  the 
least  strain  on  the  sclerotic  in  bringing  the  edges  together.     The  coi^unctiva,  which 
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has  been  first  separated  a  little  way  from  the  sclerotic,  is  then  brought  togeth^  ofrer 
the  sclerotic  wound,  so  that  this  wound  is  rendered  subconjunctival ;  before  dosing 
the  Uds  the  whole  conjunctival  sac  should  be  oareftilly  washed  out  with  boradc  add. 
I  have  seen  one  case  of  suppuration  of  the  globe,  one  of  separation  of  the  lips  of 
the  conjunctival  and  scleral  wounds  and  consequent  exposure  and  necessary  subsequent 
removal  of  the  glass  globe ;  and  two  or  three  attended  with  severe  inflammation,  b^I 
think  in  my  latest  cases,  performed  with  more  care,  these  results  have  been  nnidi 
less  frequent 


FURTHER  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  SYMPATHETIC 

OPHTHALMIA. 

NOUVELLES  CONTRIBUTIONS  X  L'jfeTUDE  DE  L'OPHTHALMIE  SYMPATHIQUK. 
WEITERE  BETTRAGE  ZUM  8TUDIUM  DEB  SYMPATHI8CHEN  OPHTHALlf  IE. 

BY  HAROLD  GIFFORD,  M.D., 
Of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

That  the  bearing  of  this  paper  may  be  better  uoderBtood,  I  take  die  liberty,  mt  the 
oataet,  of  recapitolating  the  main  pointe  which  I  have  previously  advanced  in  this 
connection.      These  are — 

1.  That  in  several  of  the  lower  animals  a  lymph  current  passes  out  from  the  vitieoat 
chamber  along  the  sheaths  of  the  retinal  vessels,  leaving  the  optic  nerve,  for  the  greater 
part,  with  these  vessels,  and  passing  with  them  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  orbit,  there, 
presumably,  enters  the  cranial  cavity  throogh  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  This  current  I 
have  called  the  posterior  vitreous  stream. 

2.  That  in  rabbits,  anthrax  bacilli,  when  introduced  into  the  vitreous  of  one  eye, 
take  the  paths  just  described  in  passing  to  the  cranial  cavity,  and  from  there  are  washed 
down  between  the  optic  nerve  sheaths  to  the  peri-choroidal  space  of  the  second  eye,  by 
the  current  which  flows  from  the  cranial  cavity  into  the  sub-vaginal  space  of  the  ciftie 
nerve. 

3.  That  leaving  the  disputed  phagocytosis  out  of  consideration,  the  choking  up  of 
the  lymph  channels,  which,  in  rabbits,  frustrated  my  attempts  to  confirm  the  resolts 
which  Deutschmann*  obtained  with  ordinary  pus  cocci,  probably  explains  the  son-oocur- 
rence  of  sympathetic  trouble  in  many  cases  where  one  eye  is  injected,  especially  where 
the  primary  inflammation  is  violent,  as  in  panophthalmitis. 

4.  That  in  many,  if  not  all,  normal  eyes  the  conjunctival  sac  contains  pathogouc 
bacteria,  capable  of  producing  severe  inflammation  when  introduced  into  the  cxnnea, 
anterior  chamber  and  vitreous  of  rabbits,  and  that  the  ordinaiy  antiseptic  precantioiis. 
such  as  washing  out  the  sac  with  sublimate  solutions,  even  in  the  strength  of  1  to  SOW. 
by  no  means  suffice  to  eradicate  these  bacteria  from  the  sac. 

I.     THE  EFFECT  OF  OPTIC  KEUEOTOMY  AND  KEURBCIOMY  ON  THE  P08TKBI0B 

LYMPH  STREAM. 

That  a  posterior  lymph  stream  exists  in  man,  as  in  the  lower  animals,  is  altogether 
probable;  whether,  however,  the  bacteria  which  cause  sympathetic  ophthalmia  levrt 
the  optic  nerve  with  it,  as  do  the  anthrax  bacilli  in  rabbits,  is  by  no  means  so  oertaia, 
but  until  the  question  is  decided  in  the  negative  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  aooomit  of 
it  in  estimating  the  value  of  some  of  the  substitutes  for  enucleation.    To  estimate  the 
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-▼alae  of  optic-ciliary  neurectomy  on  this  basis,  therefore,  the  following  experiments 
-were  performed: — 

On  five  rabbits,  after  catting  the  snperior  rectos,  the  optic  nerve  of  the  right  eye 
"was  cnt,  abont  4  mm.  back  of  the  eye,  and  a  piece  abont  1  mm.  long  was  then  cat  off 
£t>m  the  peripheral  stamp,  the  wound  in  the  coi:gunctiva  being  closed  in  the  usual 
way.  On  one  rabbit  simple  optic  neurotomy  was  performed  on  one  eye;  on  another  on 
Tx>th  ^es.  After  from  nine  days  to  three  weeks  a  drop  of  sterilized  suspension  of  India 
ink  was  injected  into  the  yitreous  of  three  of  the  neurectomized  eyes,  through  a  scleral 
incision;  in  the  Titreous  of  the  other  two  a  fine  glass  rod,  carrying  a  small  dump  of 
anthrax  spores  covered  with  several  dried  layers  of  flour  paste,  was  broken  off  Of  the 
neurotomized  e^es  two  received  a  drop  of  India-ink  emulsion;  the  other  an  anthrax 
rod.  The  anthrax  rabbits  died,  five,  six  and  seven  days  respectively  after  the  inocula- 
tion; the  India-ink  animals  wero  chloroformed  from  twenty-one  to  forty-one  days  after 
the  injection  into  the  vitreous. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  were  so  uniform  that  it  would  have  been  simply  a 
waste  of  time  and  material  to  increase  the  number.  In  the  India-ink  rabbits  the  pig- 
ment grains  were  observed  during  life  coUecting  on  the  papilla,  just  as  occurs  in  normal 
eyes.  Microscopically,  the  cut  ends  of  the  nerve  were  found  one  to  two  mm.  apart, 
with  no  indication  of  any  attempt  at  reunion,  even  in  those  eyes  where  the  nerve  was 
simply  cut  The  India  ink  was  found  to  have  passed  out  from  the  vitreous  through 
the  central  canal  into  the  orbit,  precisely  as  in  normal  eyes.  In  the  anthrax  rabbits, 
also,  the  bacilli  took  the  same  course  through  the  nerve  into  the  orbital  tissue,  and  in 
the  case  of  one  neurectomized  rabbit  they  had  passed  over  into  the  sub-vaginal  space  of 
the  second  optic  nerve;  the  only  difference  between  this  and  the  other  cases  of  transmi- 
gration, which  I  have  previously  reported  being  that  in  the  latter  the  bacilli  were 
carried  down  ftom  the  cranial  cavity  into  the  sub- vaginal  space  of  the  infected  eye,  as 
well  as  into  that  of  the  second  eye;  whereas,  in  the  neurectomized  rabbit  the  central 
end  of  the  cut  nerve  was  free  from  bacilli.  Whether  this  was  an  accident  or  a  reliable 
indication  that  the  current  ftom  the  brain  to  the  eye  does  not  continue  after  a  section 
of  the  nerve,  fhture  investigation  must  determine.  The  point  demonstrated  by  these 
experiments,  therefore,  is  tiiat  in  neurectomized  rabbits  the  posterior  vitreous  stream 
still  persists;  and  whether  we  eventually  accept  the  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  the 
sheaths  of  the  orbital  vessels  as  the  path  taken  by  the  microbes  from  the  eye  to  the 
cranial  cavity  of  man,  the  fact  that  in  rabbits  optic  neurectomy  is  no  bar  to  the  passage 
of  bacilli  ftom  one  eye  to  the  other  should,  until  we  have  some  positive  evidence  that 
this  cannot  occur  in  man,  restrict  the  field  of  the  operation  to  those  eyes  where  there 
is  no  active  infection. 

n.   THE  ANTEBIOB  LYMPH  OUTLETS  AS  CHANNELS    FOB  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF 
SYMPATHETIC  TBOUBLE. 

The  experiments  of  Deutschmann  and  my  own  have  hitherto  considered  only  the 
passage  of  microbes  backward  from  the  vitreous;  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
sympathetic  ophthalmia  results  from  wounds  which  do  not  infect  the  vitreous  at  all. 
"With  this  in  mind,  the  writer  has  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  anterior  lymph 
outlets,  of  which  I  reserve  for  another  paper  such  details  as  are  of  no  immediate  interest 
for  our  sul]ject. 

The  experiments  of  Knies,*  Weiss,  f  and  XJlricht  have  gone  furthest  in  following 
the  anterior  outflows,  but  they  are  open  to  certain  theoretical  objections  on  account  of 
their  having  used  difllisible  solutions.  Those  of  Brugsch,}  on  the  other  hand,  were 
made  with  suspensions  of  India*ink,  but  they  were  carried  out  under  the  discouraging 
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inflaence  of  Leber's  idea  that  there  were  no  important  outlets  for  the  aqneoos  beyond 
that  into  Schlemm's  canal,  and  they  led  aolj  to  the  oonclosions  that  there  might  be  an 
ontlet  to  the  sab-oo^jnnctival  tissne  along  the  anterior  scleral  vessels,  and  that  leocoeytes 
take  up  the  pigment  grannies  and  carry  them  into  the  tissues  of  the  iris,  and,  to » 
slight  extent,  far  into  the  choroid. 

.  My  experiments  were  made  on  white  rabbits,  and  consisted  in  the  injection  into  the 
anterior  chamber  of  suspensions  of  India  ink,  of  cinnabar,  and  of  anthrax  spores.  The 
injections  of  pigment,  instead  of  being  made  directly  through  the  cornea,  as  in  BrogBcb's 
experiments,  were  made  by  passing  a  fine  glass  tube  into  the  anterior  chamber  throogh 
an  incision  entering  the  posterior  chamber  through  the  ciliary  body,  the  adTantages  of 
this  incision  being  that  but  little  aqueous  is  lost  and  that  whatever  is  put  into  the  ante- 
rior chamber  stays  there,  the  iris  preventing  any  outflow  through  the  wound. 

The  results  of  the  pigment  experiments  were  invariably  as  follows :  The  mass  of 
pigment  passed  quickly  into  the  spaces  of  Fontana,  from  here  passing  out  (1)  into  the 
tissues  of  the  iris;  (2)  in  a  fine  line  just  posterior  to  the  membrane  of  Descemel,  into 
the  cornea;  (3)  in  large  quantities  along  the  anterior  scleral  vessels  to  the  sub-conjuno- 
tival  tissue;  (4)  in  very  considerable  quantities  into  t^e  loose  tissues  of  the  dliarr 
processes,  and  from  here  paasing  back  into  the  choroid ;  in  some  cases  showing  a  tendency 
to  collect  along  the  layer  next  the  sclera,  but  in  others  occurring  all  through  the  thick- 
ness of  the  choroid.  In  the  anthrax  experiments  the  courses  taken  by  the  bociUi  were 
essentially  the  same  as  those  just  indicated,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  case  where 
they  had  penetrated  furthest  back  they  were  not  scattered  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  choroid,  but  lay  almost  entirely  in  the  peri-choroidal  space.  The  tissues  of  the 
iris,  moreover,  were  entirely  free  from  bacilli,  except  such  as  lay  within  the  veas^ 
The  loose  tissues  of  the  ciliary  processes  and  of  the  sub-coi\junctiva  seem  to  offer  the 
bacteria  an  especially  favorable  breeding-ground,  for  here  they  were  crowded  together 
in  immense  bunches.  Whether  the  pigment  and  bacilli  were  carried  into  ihieee  chan- 
nels by  any  decided  stream  I  cannot  positively  decide.  My  impression  is  that  from 
Fontana's  spaces  to  the  choroid,  and  along  the  vessels  leading  to  the  sub-oo^junctivi] 
tissue,  there  are  streams,  while  the  non-occurrence  of  the  bacilli  in  the  dssues  of  the 
iris  indicates  that  the  pigment  occurs  there  simply  through  the  agency  of  wandering 
leucocytes.  Be  this  as  it  ^nay,  the  important  point  for  the  present  subject  is  that  a 
comparatively  free  path  for  the  microbes  exists  between  the  anterior  chamber  and  the 
ciliary  processes  and  choroid  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sub-coi^unctival  tissue  on  the 
other.  From  the  choroid  the  microbes  can,  of  course,  pass  into  the  pial  sheath,  and 
reaching  from  this  the  sub-vaginal  space,  they  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  posterior 
vitreous  stream,  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  sucks  out  the  contents  of  the  sob- 
vaginal  space  as  it  passes  out  of  the  nerve  with  the  retinal  vessels.  With  regard  to  the 
communication  between  the  anterior  chamber  and  the  sub-ooi^unctival  tissue,  it  might 
at  first  thought  seem  hardly  worth  considering  in  the  present  connection.  Yet  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  current  in  Tenon^s  space  is  sharply  toward  the  cranial  cavity,  as 
the  experiments  of  Knies  with  difi^usible  solutions  indicated,  and  as  I  have  proved  in  a 
number  of  experiments  on  rabbits,  dogs,  guinea  pigs  and  rats.  In  all  of  these  aninuUs 
I  have  brought  semi-solid  India  ink  under  the  coi^unctiva,  with  the  invariable  result  that 
the  granules  that  did  not  remain  fixed  at  the  point  of  introduction  were  swept  back  t» 
the  posterior  part  of  the  orbit,  where  they  were  joined,  in  cases  where  the  vitreous  had 
been  injected  as  well,  by  the  particles  brought  through  the  nerve  by  the  posterior 
stream.  There  remains  to  be  considered  the  possibility  of  the  anterior  lymph  channels 
being  infected  by  microbes  passing  forward  from  the  vitreous  chamber.  A  current  for- 
ward around  the  lens  undoubtedly  exists,  and,  as  Ulrich*  has  shown  in  one  case  ot  a 
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rabbit  with  an  adherent  leaooma,  and  as  my  own  experiments  have  shown  me  in  normal 
eyes,  this  current  will  cany  pigment  particles  through  between  the  meshes  of  the  zonula 
into  the  posterior  chamber.  The  results  which  I  have  obtained  by  ii^ecting  bacteria 
into  the  vitreous  indicate,  however,  that  except  when  the  zonula  is  broken  down,  eithet 
by  violence  or  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  no  passage  of  microbes  occurs  from 
the  vitreous  anteriorly. 

In  some  forty  cases  in  which  I  have  ii^ected  anthrax  spores  into  the  vitreous  of  rab- 
bits the  bacilli  were  frequently  found  crowded  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
zonula,  but  the  only  case  in  which  they  passed  forward  around  the  lens  was  one  in 
which  the  lens  had  been  dislocated  at  the  time  of  the  ii^ection.  The  pus  cocci  also 
seem  to  be  held  back  by  the  zonula  as  long  as  the  latter  remains  intact. 

Turning  now  to  more  theoretical  considerations,  I  appreciate  fully  that  in  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmia  the  passage  of  microbes  to  the  cranial  cavity  along  the  orbital  ves- 
sels is  nothing  more  than  a  possibility  which  the  facts  observed  in  rabbits  make  not 
altogether  improbable.  The  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this,  as  of  the  other  modi- 
fications of  the  germ  theory,  is  the  non-occurrence  of  brain  symptoms,  and  it  is  rather 
less  difficult  to  understand  why  bacteria  entering  the  cranial  cavity  through  the  sphe- 
noidal fissure  should  be  kept  from  spreading  over  the  bass  of  the  brain  by  the  strong 
current  flowing  down  between  the  optic  sheaths  than  why  they  should  not  keep  right 
on  into  the  tractus,  and  over  the  whole  pia  mater,  if  they  pass  up  through  the  substance 
of  the  nerve  and  in  the  pial  sheath,  as  is  held  by  Enies  and  Deutschmann,^  for  in  these 
tissues  the  current,  if  any  of  importance  really  exists,  seems  to  be  toward  the  brain. 

The  other  important  objection  to  accepting  the  passage  of  microbes  along  the  sheaths 
of  the  orbital  vessels,  namely,  the  non-occurrence  of  orbital  symptoms,  I  have  answered 
elsewhere.  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  nor  does  one  coccus  make  an  abscess, 
nor  do  many  hundreds,  unless  the  conditions  are  favorable.  The  well-known  work  of 
Wyssokowitsch  f  shows  that  large  quantities  of  pus  cocci  can  circulate  in  the  blood  and 
be  stowed  away  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  bone  marrow,  without  causing  any  disturbance, 
unless  some  trauma  or  derangement  of  the  circulation  give  them  a  starting-point;  and 
Grawitz  has  shown  that  relatively  immense  quantities  of  these  microbes  can  be  absorbed 
safely  by  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  lower  animals,  unless  some  favoring  condition, 
such  as  a  trifling  bit  of  necrosis  in  the  ii\jection  wound,  give  an  impulse  to  their  develop- 
ment. We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  microbes,  in  small  installments,  wander 
harmlessly  through  the  orbit,  although  the  same  organisms,  when  collected  in  the 
uveal  tract,  may  cause  serious  inflammation. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  that  in  our  haste  to  get  rid  of  the  old  ciliary  theory  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  probability  that  while  genuine  sympathetic  inflammation 
is  only  caused  by  germs,  its  progress  may  be  hastened  or  favored  by  reflex  irritation 
from  the  other  eye.  The  germ  theory  alone  can  hardly  account  for  the  numerous  cases 
of  immediate  improvement  of  a  genuine  inflammation,  fea  advanced,  which  have  fol- 
lowed enucleation  of  the  flrst  afiected  eye.  Just  as  the  vasomotor  disturbance  caused 
by  a  chill  may  give  the  bacteria  in  the  nose  a  chance  to  cause  an  acute  coryza,  or  the 
pus  cocci  in  bone  marrow  an  opportunity  for  an  osteo-mjelitis,  so,  in  all  probability, 
can  the  reflex  influence  of  an  irritated  eye  favor  the  starting  up  or  the  progress  of  sym- 
pathetic disease  in  the  feUow  eye. 

Finally,  it  seems  worth  while  to  correct  a  prevalent  misconception  of  the  position 
of  Mackenzie  to  the  current  theories  of  sympathetic  disease.  He  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  author  of  the  optic  nerve  theory,  and  this  theory,  as  at  present  held,  seems  to 
be  regarded  as  simply  a  revival  of  his,  with  the  addition  of  germs.  How  far,  however, 
Mackenzie's  idea  was  firom  the  theory  of  Kniess,  who,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  the  first 
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to  advocate  the  spread  of  the  inflammation  by  the  oontinnity  of  tiflBoe,  is  best  Afifwn 
by  his  own  words.  In  his  *'  Diseases  of  the  Eye"  (Am.  Ed.,  p.  587),  he  says:  *'!(  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  retina  of  the  injured  eye  is  in  a  state  of  inflammatioii 
which  is  propagated  along  the  corresponding  optic  nenre  to  the  chiasma,  and  that  there 
the  irritation  which  gives  rise  to  inflammation  is  reflected  to  the  rdina  of  the  of^nsite 
eye,  along  its  optic  nerve."  It  is  thns  evident  that  Mack^izie's  was  bat  an  onsdeih 
tiflc  substitate  for  the  later  theory  of  Arlt  and  von  Gkaefe. 
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BT  F.   RICHARDSON  CROSS,   M.B.,  F.R.C.a, 
London,  England. 

A  large  migority  of  the  patients  who  apply  to  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  are  safiering 
from  errors  of  refraction,  and  there  is  no  more  important  subject  in  the  whole  range  of 
ocular  therapeutics  than  the  proper  application  of  spectacles. 

My  apology  for  venturing  to  make  any  remarks  upon  so  well  worn  a  theme  is,  that 
one  of  the  subjects  suggested  for  consideration  in  the  scheme  framed  for  the  woik  of  this 
Section  was,  '^  The  relative  value  of  Retinoscopy  in  the  diagnosis  of  refraction  cases." 

Accuracy  is  the  main  point  required,  but  saving  of  time  is  important,  espedallj  in 
hospital  work. 

In  order  to  make  a  scientific  diagnosis  of  refraction,  an  objective  method  of  testing  is 
essential;  but  the  correcting  lens  which  is  suggested  by  a  mathematical  deduction  fitnn 
the  conditions  of  the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument  is  not  always  the  one  that  prodaces 
the  best  acuity  of  vision,  nor  that  gives  the  greatest  comfort  to  the  wearer.  Allowanoe 
must  be  made  for  the  individuality  of  the  eye,  and  subjective  testing  with  types  and 
lenses  must  control  the  results  of  the  objective  method;  the  patient's  judgment  must  be 
exercised  also,  as  to  which  is  the  best  glass  for  his  purpose;  so  that  the  surgeon  may  have 
a  variety  of  evidence  upon  which  to  base  his  conclusion  in  prescribing  spectacles. 

In  very  young  children  we  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  objective  method,  and  wifli 
stupid  or  illiterate  persons,  or  with  very  amblyopic  eyes,  its  advantages  are  self-evident 

For  estimating  astigmatism  (which  is  nearly  always  dependent  on  an  error  of  the 
cornea)  Javal's  optometer  is  an  excellent  instrument. 

Direct  examination  of  the  eye  by  the  ophthalmoscope  and  retinoscopy  are  much  more 
general  in  their  application,  and  require  no  special  apparatus.  The  first  of  these  two  is 
a  most  valuable  test  for  estimating  refraction,  but  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  apply  in  the 
lesser  degrees  of  ametropia  and  in  astigmatism. 

The  shadow  test  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  under  ophthalmoscopic  examination  the 
appearance  of  the  illuminated  pupil  alters  in  a  certain  and  definite  way,  according  to  ^ 
position  and  movements  of  the  mirror.     (Bowman,  Cuignet). 

The  eye  which  is  being  examined  must  look  well  into  distance,  so  as  to  relax  \ 
modation;  this  condition  is  not  ftilfilled  if  the  pupil  varies  in  size;  tonic  or  clonic  8 
requires  the  use  of  atropine;  if  the  pupil  is  merely  small,  cocaine  is  sufficient 

On  rotating  the  mirror  the  light  shifts,  and  it  is  seen  to  be  edged  by  a  shadow, 
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which  crosses  the  pupil  in  a  direction  that  is  constant,  either  with  or  against  the 
mirror. 

Whatever  he  the  refraction  of  the  eye,  there  is  always  produced  at  its  ftrndus  an 
inverted  image  of  the  light  in  the  focus  of  the  mirror;  the  image  is  brighter  as  the  retina 
is  more  nearly  in  the  conjugate  of  the  light,  and  it  must  move  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  light  and  to  the  focal  point  of  the  mirror. .  The  illuminated  image  at  the  fundus 
of  the  eye  is  directly  seen  on  the  retina  of  an  eye  which  is  either  emmetropic,  hyperme- 
tropic, or  slightly  myopic;  it  moves  as  the  minor  is  rotated,  and  is  followed  by  its 
shadow,  which  goes  in  the  same  direction  as  a  plane  mirror,  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
a  concave  mirror. 

In  its  turn  the  illuminated  retina  reflects  the  rays  of  light  which  pass  through  the 
pupil  and  emerge  at  the  surface  of  the  cornea  in  a  direction  which  depends  upon  the 
refraction  of  the  eye. 

The  rays  are  parallel  in  emmetropia ;  in  hypermetropia  they  diverge,  more  so  as  the 
refractive  error  is  greater.  But  in  myopia  they  converge,  and  thus  form  in  the  air  at 
the  far  point  of  the  eye  a  real  inverted  image  of  the  illuminated  retina.  The  produc- 
tion of  this  image  at  the  far  point  of  a  myopic  eye  is  the  essential  unit  in  retinoscopy. 
It  gives  rise  to  definite  phenomena  which  must  be  briefly  considered. 

When  the  patient's  myopia  is  of  low  degree,  and  his  far  point  lies  behind  the  observer's 
eye,  the  illumination  of  the  retina  t^seZf  is  seen  at  the  frindus  of  the  eye  ;  just  as  is  the  case 
in  emmetropia  and  in  hypermetropia,  and  it  passes  with  its  shadow  in  a  converse  direc- 
tion to  the  focal  light  from  the  rotating  minor.  If,  however,  the  far  point  of  the 
patient's  eye  lies  in  front  of  the  observer  a  shadow  is  seen  passing  over  the  pupil  just 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  former  case.  The  shadow  now  seen  is  no  longer  within 
the  observed  eye  but  lies  at  its  far  point,  around  the  real  inverted  image  of  the  illumi- 
nated retina  which  is  formed  here  in  the  air.  The  shadow  obscures  the  illumination  at 
the  fundus  by  which  it  has  been  produced,  and  it  necessarily  moves  in  the  opposite 
direction.  (If  the  mirror  used  be  concave  the  shadow  goes  with  it,  but  it  goes  against 
the  direction  of  rotation  of  a  plane  minor. ) 

When,  therefore,  in  myopia  the  examination  by  retinoscopy  is  made  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  patient  than  the  &r  point  of  his  eye,  the  shadow  around  this  far 
point  is  seen  to  cross  over  the  pupil  in  the  same  direction  as  the  focal  light  of  the  mir- 
ror. Under  all  other  circumstances  the  shadow  is  seen  at  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  moving 
contrary  to  the  focal  light. 

Under  one  condition  no  appreciable  shadow  can  be  detected,  but  the  retinal 
illumination  seems  very  bright  and  stationary.  This  is  when  the  surgeon's  eye  is  close 
upon  his  myopic  patient's  J&ir  point  and  the  one  retina  is  at  the  conjugate  focus  of  the 
other. 

By  the  aid  of  a  suitable  lens  any  eye  may  be  rendered  short-sighted  to  any  required 
extent,  the  distance  of  the  far  point  or  the  degree  of  convergence  of  the  rays  being  the 
resultant  of  the  reparative  index  of  the  eye  together  with  that  of  its  modifying  lens. 

A  method  thna  based  upon  sound  optical  principles— for  the  elucidation  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Landolt,  Parent  and  Chamley — cannot  but  be  of  great  practical  value, 
and  it  has  proved  itself  an  easy,  rapid  and  precise  test  in  the  hands  of  a  large  number  of 
oculists. 

Various  methods,  by  measuring  from  the  eye  under  examination^  have  been  suggested 
by  Chibret,  Loiseau,  Schmidt  Rimpler,  but  retinoscopy  is  usually  practiced  at  some 
constant  far  point  to  which  the  eye  can  be  focused  by  trial  lenses. 

A  distance  frequently  chosen  is  a  little  over  a  metre,  giving  a  standard  myopia  of 
1  D  ;  this  is  not  convenient  if  the  ordinary  box  of  trial  sights  is  used  ;  because  every 
fresh  adjustment  requires  the  observer  to  leave  his  place.  The  use  of  Doyne's  optometer 
meets  this  difficulty,  and  by  means  of  Ck>uper's  new  instrument,  recently  shown  at 
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Dublin,  the  ocnlist  can  work  at  a  distance  of  two  metres  and  shift  the  lenses  himself, 
thus  reducing  the  standard  ametropia  to  half  a  diopter.  In  reducing  it  further  to  —  .25 
D.,  at  a  distance  of  four  metres,  both  illumination  and  trial  lenses  present  difficnltiea. 
At  or  beyond  a  metre  a  plane  mirror  has  advantages.  I  find  it  quite  convenient  to  work 
at  80  cm.,  so  as  to  hold  the  trial  lens  in  front  of  the  eye  (13  mm.)  and  to  be  able  ta 
alter  it  from  the  box  without  shifting  my  seat.  At  this  distance  the  ordinary  ophthal- 
moscope mirror  is  the  best;  and  the  trial  lens,  which  is  neither  too  convex  to  turn  the 
shadow  with  the  mirror,  nor  too  concave  to  give  it  an  opposite  direction,  leaves  a  myo- 
pia of  1.25  D.  (which  is,  of  course,  calculated  in  prescribing  the  spectacles). 

The  macula  is  the  proper  spot  for  estimation  evidently,  but  this  is  found  impossible 
without  atropine. 

The  easiest  is  the  disc,  but  it  is  unreliable,  mainly  because  of  the  uncertain  depth 
of  the  physiological  cup  ;  Morton  has  shown  it  to  be  approximately  correct.  I  find  the 
space  between  the  disc  and  the  macula  practicable  and  accurate. 

Like  many  others,  I  have  employed  retinoscopy  very  largely.  I  have  no  confidence 
in  ordering  spectacles  without  it.  In  private  practice  I  always  use  it.  At  hospital  eveiy 
patient  is  tested  by  an  assistant,  with  types  and  trial  lenses,  and  he  brings  me  the  result 
written  down.  Presbyopia  and  the  simpler  cases  are  at  once  prescribed  for,  bat  any 
that  are  at  all  complicated  I  estimate  by  retinoscopy  without  atropine. 

In  hypermetropia  a  good  deal  that  was  ^'  latent ''  is  at  once  made  manifest.  Astig- 
matism and  the  direction  of  its  meridians  is  detected. 

The  lenses  suggested  in  myopia  are  frequently  found  to  be  too  strong,  etc 

As  a  rule,  now,  with  the  subjective  test  balanced  by  the  objective,  lenses  can  be 
safely  ordered.  But  when  it  is  thought  necessaiy  atropine  is  also  used,  and  under  its 
influence  both  retinoscopy  and  trial-sighting  aro  again  applied. 

I  find  as  a  result  that  the  lens,  whether  spherical  or  cylinder,  which  is  based  upon 
retinoscopy  (an  allowance  of  about  — 1.50  D.  being  made  in  each  meridian)  is  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  large  majority  of  patients,  so  &r  as  can  be  judged  through  those  who 
remain  under  observation  or  who  report  themselves  from  time  to  time. 

Out  of  a  very  large  number  I  have  kept  short  notes  of  462  cases  of  retinoaeopg  from 
which  some  deductions  may  be  fi*irly  drawn. 

In  ten  per  cent,  the  result  of  the  test  was  not  quite  satisfactory;  i.  e.,  the  lens  decided 
on  for  spectacles  did  not  completely  or  &irly  coincide  with  the  deduction  frt)m  retino- 
scopy. 

This  seems  a  large  number,  but  the  notes  wero  made  for  no  special  purpose;  nearif 
400  were  examined  mtJumt  atropine;  in  some  the  observation  may  have  been  inaccurate; 
others  can  scarcely  rank  as  errors;  moreover,  many  of  the  notes  wero  kept  because  the 
cases  wero  unusual. 

In  the  remaining  413  the  lens  ordered  for  spectacles  was  the  one  that  most  nearly 
neutralized  the  shadow  c  —  1.25  D.  (or  HT  —  1.50  D.,  or  occasionally — 2D.)  This  lens 
often  difiered  materially  from  that  which  seemed  to  give  best  sight  at  the  earlier  sub- 
jective testing.    The  patient^s  tendency  is  to  choose  a  lens  too  —  or  not  enough  +. 

In  these  days  of  "short-sighted  education"  it  is  important  to  separate  excess  of 
ciliary  tone  from  myopia,  and  to  give  full  help  in  ciliary  strain.  I  believe  retinoscopy 
may  be  fully  relied  on,  and  vrithout  atropine,  even  for  the  detection  of  slight  errors  of 
ametropia,  where  subjective  testing  alone  may  be  very  misleading.  It  is,  however, 
especially  valuable  in  the  detection  of  astigmatism,  together  with  the  meridian  of 
greatest  error.  A  cylinder  will  usually  be  found  of  benefit  in  any  case  where  retino" 
scopy  indicates  that  astigmatism  is  present,  and  yet  my  notes  show  that  out  of  the 
whole  number— 49 — of  unsatisfactory  cases,  29  had  reference  to  the  use  of  cylindos. 
With  few  exceptions,  however,  the  errors  were  very  slight  in  extent. 

In  101  cases  of  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  as  judged  by  retinoscopy,  a  cylinder  lens 
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was  of  no  help  in  12  (in  one  of  them  the  cylinder  suggested  was  -|-2  D.).  In  eight 
the  cylinder  required  to  be  slightly  stronger  or  weaker  than  had  been  judged.  In  one 
a  cylinder  -f  1  was  of  value  though  not  estimated  by  the  shadow  test,  —  ^Vr* 

The  cylinder  was  also  slightly  mi^udged  in  eight  cases  out  of  90  patients  with  myopic 
cuiigmatismy  —  ^5. 

No  rule  can,  I  think,  be  drawn  as  to  the  value  of  using  the  weakest  cylinders.  Very 
frequently  they  may  be  disr^arded,  but  they  should  always  be  ordered  if  they  aid 
acuity  of  vision,  or  when  the  eye  is  hypersesthetic.  A  colleague  of  mine  is  quite  uncom- 
fortable in  fiir  sight  without  — .50  D.  cylinder.  A  cylinder  — .26  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence to  a  lady,  combined  with  sphericals,  one  spherical  being  only  -|--60.  Slight  hyper- 
metropic astigmatism  in  children  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  short  sight,  and  as  con- 
cave lenses  are  Ibund  to  improve  distant  vision,  they  are  sometimes  ordered  instead  of 
what  is  really  needed—a  convex  cylinder.  Retinoscopy  prevents  any  such  mistake.  As 
to  the  use  of  atropine  in  retinoscopy,  it  can  usually  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  of  little 
help  in  aiding  in  the  detection  of  astigmatism.  No  doubt  it  shows  a  certain  amount  of 
hyperopia  beyond  what  is  manifest  to  retinoscopy,  but  the  latent  defect  is  spherical  and 
common  to  all  meridians;  there  is  no  change  in  the  estimation  of  the  cylinder  required. 
This  fact  is  legible  enough,  for  atropine  affects  the  muscle  of  the  lens,  while  astigma- 
tism is  an  error  of  the  cornea. 

Atropine  was  used  in  72  of  the  cases  noted,  usually  in  hyx>ermetropia,  and  in  some 
for  a  week  or  more. 

In  eight  cases  a  modification  of  the  strength  of  the  cylinder  resulted  ;  in  ttoo  a  slight 
difference  was  shown  in  the  meridians  which  before  were  similar,  and  in  one  astigmatism 
that  had  been  noted  disappeared.  All  these  differences  from  the  results  of  retinoscopy 
without  atropine  were  slight  in  degree. 

Astigmatism  after  atropine  H. 

As  may  be  expected,  a  latent  defect  was  shown  by  retinoscopy  under  atropine  com- 
pared with  retinoscopy  without  the  drug.  The  latent  hypermetropia  thus  exposed,  how- 
ever, was  not  marked  in  extent;  it  was  spJterical  in  increase,  whether  the  eye  was 
astigmatic  or  no. 

In  2S  cases  the  increase  was  1  D. ;  in  five  cases  it  amounted  to  3  D.,  and  in  12  cases  to 
2  D.   The  differenccTwas  barely  a  diopter  in  14  cases,  and  in  three  it  amounted  to  1.5.  D. 

In  one  pair  of  eyes  dissimilar  in  refraction  atropine  showed  an  increase  of  hyper- 
metropia alike  in  both  eyes,  of  8  D.  in  the  horizontal  meridians  and  of  2  D.  in  the 
vertical. 

Atropine  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  of  little  value  in  retinoscopy  as  compared  with 
the  importance  it  possesses  in  estimating  refraction  by  subjective  testing  only;  for 
without  its  use  retinoscopy  exposes  a  much  higher  degree  of  hypermetropia  than  is 
manifest  to  testing  with  trial  lenses,  and  moreover,  after  its  application  no  marked 
latent  hypermetropia  is,  as  a  rule,  found — no  more,  indeed,  frequently,  than  represents 
the  normal  tone  of  the  ciliary  muscles. 

The  highest  degrees  of  hypermetropia  in  my  list  were  a  pair  of  eyes  estimated  at 
12  D.  which  required  lenses  -}-  10  D.,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  7  D.  X  13  D.,  requiring  a 
-|-  5  cylinder  combined  with  -|-  5  spherical. 

In  twenty  of  the  cases  quoted  a  lens  of  at  least  -f  5  D.  spherical  or  cylinder  was 
required. 

In  myopia  I  have  estimated  several  cases  over  —  20  D.  and  have  patients  we&rhig 
—  20  lenses. 

In  one  case  estimated — 17  D.  O — 21  D.  lenses  — 14  C  —  4  cylinder  are  constantly 
worn,  and  pincenez  lenses  —  4.50  D.  over  these  for  improving  distant  vision,  the  com- 
bination being  22.50  X  18.50. 

There  were  24S  myopes,  of  whom  90  had  astigmatism. 
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Allowing  for  correction,  letinoscopy  may  understate  the  concave  lens  which  ia 
required  in  order  to  produce  perfect  acuity  of  vision.  A  glass  slightly  too  weak  ia, 
perhaps,  an  advantage.  In  four  of  my  cases,  however,  I  found  that  I  had  over-eBtimated 
the  lens  which  gave  the  best  sight 

In  four  cases  of  astigmatism  a  slight  error  occurred  in  the  vidue  of  the  cylindec 
In  four  other  cases  the  test  did  not  seem  satisfactory;  the  concave  lens  required  for  dis- 
tance, through  which  also  the  patient  read  small  type,  was  much  in  excess  of  that  sug- 
gested by  retinoscopy,  but  by  this  means  considerable  ciliary  spasm  was  detected,  and 
the  value  of  the  test  still  further  shown. 

Thus,  scarcely  two  per  cent,  of  &ilures  occurred  in  testing  myopia  by  this  method. 

It  is  well  known  that  after  iridectomy  flattening  of  the  cornea  occurs,  requiring  the  aid 
of  a  convex  cylinder  whose  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  coloboma. 

In  my  records  of  several  such  cases  the  estimation  of  the  astigmatism  by  retinosco^ 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  lens  required  for  best  acuity  of  vision. 


RETINOSCOPY. 

RKTINOSCOPIB. 

iJBER  RETINOSCOPIE. 

BY  A.    B.    BAKEB,   M.D., 
Of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


It  would  be  an  interesting  stady  to  determine  some  of  the  causes  which  lead  the 
Medical  profession  to  accept  a  new  drug  upon  the  most  meagre  testimony,  when  origi- 
nating from  the  most  obscure  sources,  while  a  new  surgical  procedure  or  inatroment  (tf 
precision  in  diagnosis  is  summarily  rejected,  and  if  ever  brought  into  general  use  it  is 
only  after  a  long  and  persistent  fight  against  the  prej  udices  of  the  profession.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  many  long  years  which  abdominal  suigery  took  to  gain  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Medical  profession,  compared  with  the  almost  universal  acceptance  and  use 
of  cocaine  as  a  local  anssthetic  within  a  few  weeks.  Or  even  with  Jequirity,  an  agent 
quite  as  potent,  and  liable  to  do  very  great  harm  when  used  improperly,  which  the 
merest  tyro  in  medicine  does  not  hesitate  to  employ,  and  is  used  even  by  those  who 
never  dream  of  using  the  ophthalmoscope,  of  which  it  has  been  remarked,  that  with 
this  instrument  it  is  **  like  walking  into  nature's  laboratory  and  seeing  the  Infinite  im 
action,''  since  by  its  means  we  are  enabled  to  look  upon  the  only  nerve  in  the  whole 
body  which  can  ever  lie  open  to  our  inspection  under  physiological  conditions,  and  to 
follow  in  a  transparent  membrane  an  isolated  circulation  from  its  entrance  into  the  e^ 
through  the  arteries  to  its  exit  in  the  veins.  We  are  fhrther  enabled  to  watch  and 
study  daily,  or  even  hourly,  morbid  processes  in  each  and  every  phase,  from  simple 
hypersemia  to  absolute  stasis,  and  from  passive  cddema  to  the  most  viol^it  inflammaticn; 
while  ofttimes  through  its  agency  also  we  get  the  first  intimation  of  disease  in  remote 
and  seemingly  unconnected  organs,  so  as  to  read,  as  if  in  a  book,  the  written  trouble  of 
the  brain,  the  heart,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  the  spine.  ^ 

Although  Retinoscopy  has  been  used  very  extensively  by  general  practitioners  and 
specialists  in  England  and  France,  it  has  been  almost  entirely  ignored  by  German  and 

*  Virobow.     Trautaetiont  iDtemational  Medical  Congress,  London,  1881. 
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American  practitionerB.  While  Cnignet,  Parent,  Chibiet,  Forbes,  Morton,  Hartridge, 
Joler,  Landolt  and  a  host  of  others,  have  written  articles  upon  this  subject,  extolling  its 
value  and  uiging  its  superiority  and  adoption  over  other  methods  of  determining  errors 
of  re£raction,  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Hirschbeig,  of  Berlin,  remarked  in  a  laugh- 
ing manner,  when  the  writer  asked  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  retinosoopy,  **0h,  that 
^  a  lazy  English  method>  and  don't  amount  to  much.'' 

Dr.  Loring,  in  his  excellent  text-book  says,  ''that  it  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  most 
difficult  and  least  satisfactory  of  any  of  the  methods  of  determining  the  refhu^on  of  the 
^e,  and  contributes  nothing  which  cannot  be  more  easily  and  more  expeditiously  per- 
formed by  the  upright  image." 

It  is  unfortunate  for  any  profession  to  permit  national  or  race  prejudice  to  bias  the 
discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  any  scientific  discovery,  but  the  manner  in  which  retino- 
soopy has  been  received  shows  that  the  medical  profession  have  not  risen  entirely  above 
these  considerations.  Betinoscopy  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by 
the  French,  and  received  by  the  English  and  used  extensively  by  them.  It  was  sum- 
marily rejected  by  the  €rermans  and  Americans  without  investigation. 

It  was  a  favorite  theory  of  Bayard  Taylor  that  the  Americans  were  growing  more 
like  the  Germans  in  their  literary  and  scientific  work  and  methods  of  thinking,  if  not 
in  physical  appearance. 

This  has  been  particularly  true  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  country,  who  have, 
in  a  manner  at  least,  seemingly  followed  the  profession  in  Germany,  accepting  what  the 
German  professor  accepts  and  rejecting  what  he  r^ects.  He  rejected  retinoecopy,  and, 
true  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  the  American  rejected  it,  without  examining  the  subject 
fnr  himself. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  element  which  decided  the  question  in  the  minds  of  such 
acute  observers  as  Prof.  Hiischberg  and  Dr.  Loring.  Prof.  Hirschbeig  (if  he  will  par- 
don the  personal  allusion)  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  men  in  the  use  of  the  ophthalmo- 
scope I  have  ever  met.  I  remember,  while  in  his  clinic,  in  Berlin,  in  1882,  his 
examining  a  number  of  patients  in  the  dark  room  and  sending  them  out  for  me  to 
prove  his  ophthalmoscopic  findinga  with  trial  lenses  and  test  type.  The  accuracy  of  his 
ophthalmoscopic  readings,  especially  in  astigmatic  cases,  was  a  revelation  to  me;  especially 
as  I  had  always  been  rather  skeptical  as  to  the  ability  of  any  one  to  determine  accurately 
the  amount  of  error  in  cases  of  astigmatism  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  alone. 
But  granting  that  Professor  Hirschherg  can  determine  the  amount  of  error  of  refraction 
accurately  by  means  of  the  upright  image,  it  is  not  accomplished  by  every  one;  in  fact, 
very  few  can  do  so.  The  same  remarks  will  apply,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  Dr.  Loring, 
together  with  the  fact  that  his  name  is  associated  with  one  of  the  best  refraction  ophthal- 
moscopes made.  This  method  of  determining  refractive  errors  has  become  somewhat 
of  a  hobby  with  him,  and  he  could  not  easily  be  peisuaded  that  there  was  a  better 
and  easier  method. 

I  believe  one  of  the  great  objections  to  the  introduction  of  retinoecopy  has  been  the 
belief  that  the  present  methods  are  good  enough.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  nearly  every 
oculist  in  this  oountiy  and  Germany  to  learn  to  determine  errors  of  refraction  by  means 
of  the  upright  image.  Theoretically,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  most  rational  method, 
but  practically,  it  has  been  found  that  few,  if  any,  under  forty  years  can  practice  it 
successfully,  and  that  no  one  can  do  so  unless  he  has  a  large  amount  of  clinical  mate- 
rial to  keep  him  in  constant  practice.  Another  reason  why  retinoscopy  has  not  been 
better  received  by  the  profession  in  America  has  been  the  unfortunate  manner  in  which 
the  subject  has  been  presented  to  American  readers.  The  only  articles  which  have  been 
published  in  this  country  (Dr.  Swan  M.  Burnett's  work  on  astigmatism  has  appeared 
since  this  was  written)  were  that  by  Dr.  Jackson,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences,  June,  1880,  and  a  brief  paper  in  the  American  Journal  of  Ophihalmdogy,  J^y 
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1884,  by  the  writer.  Dr.  Jackson  oommits  the  grave  error  of  Tecommending  a  jdaae 
mirror,  and  instead  of  neutralizing  the  shadow  by  means  of  lenses,  he  jndges  of  the 
amount  of  error  by  the  distance  he  is  obliged  to  go  from  the  patient  in  order  to  neatial- 
ize  the  shadow.  The  method  recommended  by  him  is  not  retinoscopy  as  taught  and 
practiced  by  the  French  and  English,  but  merely  a  modification  of  the  old  method 
known  as  the  *'  fundus  image  ^*  test.  It  has  always  been  recognized,  and  utilized  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  in  emmetropia,  at  a  distance  of  seTeial  feet,  when  a  light  was  directed 
into  the  eye  from  an  ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  nothing  but  a  red  reflex  could  be  distin- 
guished. If  the  eye  was  myopic  or  hypermetropic  in  a  high  degree,  the  disc  and 
blood  vessels  could  be  seen.  When  a  plane  mirror  is  used,  these  vessels  will  move  in 
direction  against  that  of  the  mirror  in  myopia,  and  with  it  in  hypermetropia,  and  by 
gradually  approaching  the  patient  the  vessels  will  become  invisible,  and  as  you  come 
closer  will  be  reversed.  This  point  of  reversal  corresponds  to  the  far  point  of  vision, 
and  by  measuring  the  distance  from  the  eye,  the  amount  of  myopia  or  hypermetropia, 
by  first  making  the  eye  highly  myopic  with  a  concave  lens,  may  be  approximately 
determined.  It  is  to  be  r^rotted  that  Dr.  Jackson  has  presented  this  somewhat  diffi- 
cult and,  at  best,  uncertain  method  of  determining  errors  of  refraction  in  place  of  the 
simple,  uncomplicated  and  definite  method  of  retinoscopy  as  taught  in  the  English 
ophthalmic  hospitals.  I  like  the  term  retinoscopy,  and  believe  it  will  be  retained  as  the 
proper  one.  At  one  time  I  was  greatly  in  favor  of  substituting  the  name  of  **  shadow 
test,''  as  I  thought  that  would  convey  the  proper  meaning  of  the  method  of  examina- 
tion a  little  more  definitely  and  prevent  confounding  of  it  with  other  mirror  tests,  as 
Dr.  Jackson  has  done;  but  I  see  he  uses,  as  the  title  of  his  article,  th6  very  term  that  I 
thought  would  prevent  this  mistake. 

The  examination  by  this  method  is  so  simple  that  I  sometimes  think  much  valuable 
time  has  been  wasted  in  explaining  the  method  of  its  performance.  I  fear  that  the 
descriptions  have  often  served  to  render  the  subject  more  obscure.  "With  a  few  trials  I 
have  been  able  to  teach  students  with  no  special  skill  in  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoeoc^ 
to  use  it  satisfactorily  and  with  benefit  to  patients.  I  know  one  spectacle  peddler  who, 
making  no  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  refraction  and  accommodation,  uses  it  aiw- 
cessfully  in  his  business.  , 

In  teaching  the  use  of  retinoscopy,  if  possible,  I  select  for  examination  a  penon 
with  emmetropic  eyes — usually  a  fellow  student. 

For  beginners,  it  is  better  to  dilate  the  pupil  with  cocaine.  My  ophthalmoscope  is 
furnished  with  two  mirrors  attached  by  means  of  a  screw;  one  large  mirror  of  about 
twenty-four  inches  focus  for  making  examinations  by  the  indirect  method  and  for  per^ 
forming  retinoscopy,  and  one  mirror  (small)  placed  at  an  angle  of  the  usual  focus  fiir 
direct  examinations.  This  is  known  as  the  Johnsons'  ophthalmoscope,  and  is  made  by 
Crouch,  of  London. 

I  seat  the  patient  with  his  back  to  the  light,  and  the  student  opposite  at  the  distance 
of  about  three  or  four  feet.  I  then  direct  him  to  reflect  the  light  into  the  eye  of  the 
patient,  who  is  requested  to  look  past  the  opposite  ear  of  the  one  making  the  examina- 
tion. If  the  observer  has  had  a  little  experience  in  using  the  ophthalmoscope  he  catches 
the  red  reflex  fix>m  the  fVindus  directly.  With  beginners,  I  find  this  the  most  diflkult 
part  to  teach.  I  then  direct  the  examiner  to  rotate  his  mirror  from  side  to  side  sk>w]y 
and  watch  the  red  refiex  carefully,  and  ask  him  whether  he  sees  a  slight  shadow  mov- 
ing across  the  red  disc.  Most  observers  see  it  easily,  others  require  some  little  time. 
Beginners  often  make  the  mistake  of  moving  their  heads  instead  of  rotating  the  miiror, 
I  then  direct  them  to  rotate  the  mirror  in  the  vertical  meridian  until  they  see  the  shadow 
again.  I  am  careful  to  see  that  they  rotate  it,  not  move  it  up  and  down.  I  tbm  place 
a  +  1  !>•  in  a  spectacle  frame,  in  front  of  the  eye  under  examination.  The  examiner 
wUl  soon  tell  you  he  can  see  no  shadow.     I  then  put  in  a  -j-  lens  (having  the  -f  1 1^*  ii> 
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place,  -which  I  do  not  change  daring  the  entire  examination)  and  he  again  sees  the 
shadow.  I  direct  him  to  observe  closely  the  direction  in  which  it  moves.  I  alternate 
plus  with  minus  lenses,  and  the  examiner  will  soon  tell  yon  that  with  the  plus  lenses 
the  shadow  moves  opposite  to  the  direction  in  which  the  mirror  is  moved,  and  with  the 
minus  lenses  it  moves  with  the  mirror. 

By  leaving  the  -f  1 D.  in  the  frames  we  are  not  obliged  to  make  the  additions  and 
subtractions  which  are  necessary  if  it  is  removed,  and  we  go  on  with  the  examination 
just  as  if  it  were  not  there,  making  the  calculations  as  simple  as  with  a  plane  mirror. 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  by  the  student  is,  why  do  we  have  this  shadow 
moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  mirror,  in  low  d^rees  of  myop  a  ?  And  why  is  it 
necessary  to  use  this  -f  1  D.  to  neutralize  the  shadow  in  emmetropia  ?  This  is  because 
with  a  mirror  of  twenty-four  inches  focal  distance  the  rays  of  light  do  not  cross  before 
reaching  the  observer,  and  an  erect  image  of  the  illuminated  and  shaded  portion  of. the 
retina  is  obtained,  the  same  as  when  a  plane  mirror  is  used. 

The  following  rules  are  of  great  practical  importance  in  making  these  examinations.* 

1.  If  the  image  of  the  shadow  appear  to  move  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the 
mirror  is  moved,  and  if  the  rapidity  of  movement  and  curvature  of  the  shadow  are  the 
same  in  all  meridians,  we  have  to  do  with  a  simple  myopia. 

2.  If  the  shadow  appear  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the 
mirror  is  moved  (remember  in  all  of  these  examinations  the  -|-  1 1)-  is  to  be  left  in 
situ),  and  if  the  rapidity  of  movement  and  curvature  of  the  shadow  are  the  same  in  all 
meridians,  we  have  a  simple  hypermetropia. 

3.  The  slower  the  movements  of  the  image  the  feebler  the  illumination;  and  the 
more  crescentic  and  narrower  the  shadow,  the  higher  the  hypermetropia  or  myopia. 

4.  A  difference  in  two  opposite  meridians,  either  of  direction  or  rapidity  of  move- 
ment, or  of  the  curvature  of  the  shadow,  indicates  astigmatism.  These  two  dissimilar 
shadows,  moving  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  either  one  vertically  and  the  other 
horizontally,  or  both  obliquely,  indicates  the  meridian  of  greatest  and  least  refraction. 

6.  If  the  shadow  moves  with  the  mirror  in  one  meridian  and  against  it  in  another, 
we  have  a  case  of  mixed  astigmatism. 

By  means  of  ordinary  trial  lenses  it  is  easy  to  measure  the  amount  of  error  of 
refraction.  If  the  shadow  move  with  the  mirror,  we  place  concave  lenses  in  the  spec- 
tacle frame  until  the  shadow  is  neutralized,  and  the  number  of  lenses  required  will 
indicate  the  amount  of  myopia. 

If  the  shadow  moves  opposite  to  the  direction  in  which  the  mirror  is  moved,  convex 
lenses  are  used  until  the  shadow  is  neutralized  and  the  lens  required  to  neutralize  the 
shadow  will  indicate  the  amount  of  hypermetropia.  In  cases  of  simple  astigmatism 
no  shadow  will  be  seen  in  one  meridian,  and  a  shadow  moving  with  or  against  the 
mirror  in  the  opposite.  By  neutralizing  this  shadow  with  the  appropriate  lens  it  will 
indicate  the  number  of  the  cylindrical  glass  required  to  correct  the  astigmatism.  In 
cases  of  compound  astigmatism,  it  will  be  necessary,  first,  to  correct  the  meridian  with 
the  least  error  of  refraction.  This  will  indicate  the  spherical  lens  required;  and  then- 
by  correcting  the  meridian  with  the  greater  error,  and  deducting  the  lesser  from  the 
greater  the  cylindrical  lens  required  will  be  found.  Suppose  we  have  a  case  in  which 
it  requires  a  4-  1  D.  to  neutralize  the  shadow  in  the  horizontal  meridian,  and  a  -}-  3  D. 
to  neutralize  it  in  the  vertical.  To  correct  the  error  would  require  a  spherical  -}-  1  D. 
C  +  2  D.    Cylindrical     Axis  90. 

+8D 


o 


+  1D. 


•  Morton.  "  Refraction  of  the  Eye. »' 
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Cases  of  myopic  oomponnd  astigmatism  may  be  corrected  in  a  similar  manner, 
using  concave  lenses.  Cases  of  mixed  astigmatism  can  be  corrected  in  the  same  way. 
Supposing  a  given  case  requires  a  -f  2  D.  to  neutralize  the  shadow  in  the  vertical 
meridian  and  a  minus  1  D.  in  the  horizontal 

+  2D 

The  following  formula  would  indicate  the  lens  required  to  correct  the  error  of 
refraction  :    Spherical  +  2  D.  C  —  1  D.     CylindricaL    Axis  180. 

I  think  one  reason  why  retinoeoopy  has  not  come  into  more^  general  use  is  the  hdt 
that,  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  error  of  refraction,  it  is  neoeasary  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  trial  lenses. 

One  of  the  great  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  numerous  optometers  presented  to 
the  profession,  and  this  has  been  almost  as  fruitful  a  field  for  the  inventive  geuioa  of 
the  oculists  as  the  pessaiy  has  to  the  gymeoologist,  has  been  to  do  away  with  trial 
lenses.  This  has  also  been  one  of  the  great  advantages  claimed  for  the  direct  method 
of  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

But,  whatever  other  means  are  made  use  of  to  determine  the  amount  of  error  of 
redaction,  I  do  not  believe  we  wUi  ever  be  able  to  discard  the  practical  test  with  trial 
lenses.  Often  the  lenses  which  are  theoretically  correct  are  not  the  ones  practically 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  patient  I  presume  my  experience  has  been  similar 
to  that  of  most  ophthalmologists,  when  I  say  that  I  frequently  find  patients  wearing 
simple  spherical  lenses  selected  by  themselves,  or  some  traveling  spectacle  peddler, 
who  have  discarded  the  use  of  compound  lenses  which  have  been  fitted  with  great 
labor  and  skill  by  the  oculist 

There  is  in  all  these  cases  an  unknown  quantity,  the  accommodation,  and  theophtfaai- 
mologist  who  keeps  this  fact  in  mind,  and  proves  his  readings  either  with  the  <^hthal- 
moscope,  or  by  means  of  retinoscopy,  or  any  of  the  optometers,  by  an  actual  test  with 
trial  lenses,  will  often  save  his  reputation  as  an  oculist,  and  render  the  best  service  to 
his  patients. 

But  as  it  is  often  necessary  to  prescribe  spectacles  when  we  cannot  have  the  aid  of 
trial  lenses,  I  have  made  use  of  the  following  simple  device  which  occurred  to  me  in  an 
emergency  some  years  since.  As  already  stated,  I  make  use  of  an  ophthalmoscope  with 
two  mirrors  attached  by  means  of  a  screw.  Simply  by  detaching  these  mirrors  I  have 
two  instruments.  First,  a  retinoscope  with  a  good  handle,  and  second,  a  series  of 
lenses  conveniently  arranged  for  determining  the  amount  of  error  of  redaction,  whidi 
answers  every  purpose  of  a  trial  case.  This  latter  I  give  to  the  patient,  directing  him 
to  look  past  my  ear  through  the  small  hole.  I  then  proceed  to  make  the  examinataoo 
in  the  usual  manner,  directing  him  to  turn  up  the  proper  lens,  as  required. 

I  have  made  use  of  this  simple  procedure  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  foond  it 
to  serve  me  admirably  when  away  from  my  office,  where  I  could  not  have  aooeas  to  tnal 
lenses. 

I  have  found  the  concave  mirror  much  superior  to  the  plane  one.  It  ooncentiatei 
the  light  so  that  we  secure  better  iUumination,  and  makes  it  possible  to  sit  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  i»atient  that  it  is  convenient  to  change  the  lenses  without  moving.  It 
has  been  uiged  that  the  exercise  necessary  in  walking  backward  and  forward  each  time 
a  lens  has  to  be  changed  was  of  benefit  to  a  physician  of  sedentary  habits.  This  has  not 
impressed  me  of  very  great  advantage.  I  would  still  prefer  to  have  retinoscopy  charae- 
terized  as  a  "  lazy  English  method,"  and  keep  my  seat 

The  advantages  of  retinoscopy  are  many.  It  does  not  require  any  expensive  appa- 
ratus or  paraphernalia.  It  is  easy  of  execution ;  any  one  capable  of  making  an  opbthal- 
moecopic  examination  can  learn  to  use  it  in  a  few  hours.    It  saves  valuable  time. 
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Cases  Tvhich  formerly  took  from  one  to  a  dozen  sittings,  as  long  as  the  patience  of  my 
patient  and  myself  wonld  permit,  are  now  disposed  of  usually  in  one  sitting  of  short 
duration. 

Although  it  is  necessary  to  use  atropia  occasionally  to  paralyze  the  accommodation, 
especially  when  there  is  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  I  find  that  since  I  have  become 
accustomed  to  using  retlDOsoopy  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  atropia  once  where  I  formerly 
used  it  ten  times.  There  is  one  point  on  which  many  observers  are  at  fault.  That  is 
in  directing  the  patient  to  look  at  the  mirror.  If,  instead,  the  patient  is  directed  to  look 
at  the  dark  wall  beyond,  the  accommodation  is  relaxed,  the  pnpU  dilated,  and  the 
examination  made  comparatively  easy,  and  the  use  of  a  mydriatic  seldom  necessary. 
With  a  little  practice  the  physician  soon  learns  to  distinguish  when  the  accommodation 
is  relaxed,  by  the  condition  of  the  pupil. 

A  retinoscopic  examination  is  more  easily  performed  than  an  ophthalmoscopic  one  by 
the  indirect  method.  It  is  more  accurate  as  a  means  of  correcting  errors  of  refraction 
than  by  the  upright  image,  and  the  examination  is  made  as  quickly  as  with  the  opto- 
meter. 

We  are  enabled  to  examine  cases  and  correct  the  error  of  refraction  without  the 
assistance  of  the  patient,  a  very  important  matter  with  childreD,  ignorant  people,  and 
those  of  feeble  intellect.  We  are  enabled  by  means  of  retinoscopy  to  fit  spectacles 
accurately  in  cases  of  amblyopia  as  the  result  of  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  alcohol, 
etc.,  and  especially  as  the  result  of  squint.  In  cases  of  nystagmus,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  eye,  its  use  is  invaluable. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  all  allusion  to  the  optical  principles  involved,  as  they  have 
been  ftdly  discussed  in  the  many  papers  written  on  this  subject  I  have  endeavored 
to  present  this  subject  in  a  plain,  practical  manner,  and  if  this  incomplete  paper  should 
be  the  means  of  creating  enou^  interest  in  retinoscopy  to  lead  you  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  surprised  with  what  ease  difficult  cases  of  error  of  refrac- 
tion can  be  corrected. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  6ALEZ0W8KI,  of  Paris,  said  :  The  work  of  Mr.  Cross  is  veiy  interesting  and  his 
method  worthy  of  your  serious  attention.  It  is  probably  the  most  mathematical  of 
the  methods  of  estimating  errors  of  refraction.  But  a  word  as  regards  the  histoiy 
pf  this  method  of  examination.  Mr.  Cross  has  not  made  mention  of  the  fact  that 
Monsieur  Cuignet  discovered  and  practiced  this  method  fifteen  years  ago,  and  one  of 
my  assistants  later  on  wrote  several  descriptions  of  the  same  method  of  examination. 
And  to  these  two  gentlemen  is  due  the  credit  of  retinoscopy.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Cross, 
it  is  now  known  in  America.  And  another  point,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  am  com- 
pletely against  the  name  Retinoscopy.  One,  on  giving  this  name,  would  think  imme- 
diately that  it  was  a  method  for  diagnosing  the  condition  of  the  retina.  Other 
authors  wish  to  give  it  the  name  of  pupiUoscopy,  but  this,  on  the  same  principle, 
would  not  hold,  for  it  would  seem  to  indicate  the  condition  of  the  pupil.  In  the  last 
edition  of  my  ** Atlas  of  Ophthalmoscopy**  I  have  suggested  the  name  DioptixH 
scopy,  as  coming  nearer  the  idea  of  the  discoverer  of  the  method,  inasmuch  as  the 
degrees  of  the  refraction  are  expressed  in  dioptres. 

Dr.  Swan  M.  Burnett. — ^Though  a  rose  by  any  other  name  perhaps  would 
smell  as  sweet,  an  indiscriminate  use  of  a  number  of  names  for  the  same  thing  should 
not  be  permitted  in  a  science  whose  nomenclature  is  supposed  to  assist  in  definition 
and  to  convey  to  the  learner,  by  the  word  used,  some  precise  idea  of  what  the  thing 
is  or  is  supposed  to  he.  Prof  Qalezowski  has  shown  that  neither  "retinoscopy** 
nor  ''pupiUoscopy**  at  all  describe  the  method,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
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object  seen  by  the  observer,  and  I  am  forced  to  reject  his  own  term,  **  keratosoopy," 
on  the  same  ground.  Both  Mr.  Cross  and  Br.  Baker  have  constantly  used  the  wovd 
"  shadow  **  in  their  papers  when  they  wished  to  indicate  the  thing  seen,  and  wboee 
changes  of  form  and  position  characterize  the  procedures.  That  being  the  caset, 
^^  skioscopy,''  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  term  that  we  can  accept  as  deecriptiTe  of 
this  method  of  examining  the  refraction  of  the  eye.  If  we  wish  to  use  an  English 
word  we  can  say  **  shadow  test  '*  I  have  shown  my  belief  in  the  method  by  giving 
it  a  chapter  in  my  work  on  astigmatism.  I  use  mjrself  a  plane  mirror,  bat  the 
choice  of  the  plane  or  concave  form  will  depend  upon  the  one  with  which  the 
operator  has  been  most  accustomed  to  work. 

Mr.  Cross  incidentally,  in  his  remarks,  states  that  astigmatism  is  corneal,  and  thai 
the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  only  affects  the  general  ametropia  and  but  rardy  the 
astigmatism. 

A  considerable  experience  with  the  keratometer  of  Javal  has  shown  me  that  in 
a  number  of  cases  the  astigmatism  of  the  eye  is  not  accurately  represented  by  the 
comeae,  but  that  there  exists  a  lenticular  form,  due  to  partial  oontnu;tion  of  the 
ciliaiy  muscle,  and  generally  such  as  to  neutralize  the  comesd  in  whole  or  in  part^ 

Dr.  Fannie  Dickinson,  Chicago,  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cross  if,  in  all  cases, 
where,  after  the  use  of  atropine,  he  found  the  latent  amount  of  refractive  error  after 
retinoscopy  to  be  a  spherical  correction  of  0.50  D.  to  1.50  D.,  did  he  find  points  of 
similarity  in  these  cases,  as  age,  occupation,  general  muscular  tone,  or  other  points 
which  modify  and  vary  the  proportion  to  be  corrected  of  the  entire  error  of  refiiK- 
tion  found  after  the  use  of  atropine  ?  She  desired  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
amount  of  error  left  uncorrected  by  retinoscopy,  which  Mr.  Cross  suggests  may  be 
considered  as  the  ^ '  tone  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  * '  and  the  tone  of  the  ciliary  muscle  whith 
is  taken  into  consideration  and  allowed  for  after  the  use  of  atropine  in  many  caae& 

Mr.  Cross. — ^Besides  our  deductions  from  examination  by  retinoscopy  (as  sevenl 
speakers  have  suggested),  varsring  accommodation  of  the  eye,  age,  oocupadoit 
wdmducdity^  infact^  must  be  frdly  considered  in  prescribing  spectacles.  As  regards 
the  various  names  that  have  been  suggested  for  the  method,  it  is  not  only  the  shadow 
that  is  watched  but  the  light  of  which  the  shadow  is  the  edge ;  its  movements  are  seen 
not  only  in  the  pupil  but  through  it  upon  the  retina.  The  term  retinoscopy  is  too 
inclusive ;  it  might  also  be  applied  to  other  forms  of  retinal  examination,  but  for  the 
present  I  think  it  is  the  best  we  can  use.  Keratoscopy  is  vrrong  and  misleading,  for  the 
cornea  certainly  is  not  the  observed  part  I  agree  with  Dr.  Burnett  that  otymmH- 
rical  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  may  occasionally  produce  a  lenticular  astigmatiam. 
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FIFTH  DAY. 


TREATMENT  OP  ABSCESS  AND  ULCERATION  OF  THE  CORNEA 
WITH  JEQUIRITY. 

traitement  d'abcjls  et  ©'ulceration  db  la  cornfee  avec  la 

j6quirit£. 

t'BER  DIE  BEHANDLUNG  DER  ABSCESSE  UND  ULCERATIONEN  DER  HORNHAUT  DURCH 

JEQUIRITY. 

BY  EUGENE  SMITH,  M.  D., 
Of  Detroit 

We  have  been  taaght  by  experience  that,  in  extensive  infiltrations  of  pus  in  the 
cornea,  there  is  small  hope  of  its  absorption;  and  we  are  aU  aware  of  the  tendency  of 
the  pns  to  diffuse  itself  widely.  This  tendency  to  spread  in  all  directions  is  found  in 
closed  abscesses — not  infrequently  in  abscesses  which  have  opened  internally  or  exter- 
nally— and  occasionally  in  open  ulcers. 

The  progressive  destruction  in  and  aronnd  the  original  point  of  disturbance  is  due 
to  the  proliferation,  to  the  solvent  property  of  the  infiltration,  and  to  the  pressure  on 
the  infiltrated  tissue.  Possibly,  or  probably  the  presence  of  microbes  play  a  not  unim- 
portant i>art  in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

How  best  to  check  and  suppress  the  suppuration  and  arrest  the  progressive  destruc- 
tion of  the  cornea,  are  questions  which  have  long  agitated  the  minds  of  ophthalmolo- 
gists, as  has  also  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  more  or  less  extensive  opacity  so 
invariably  left  if  the  patient  recovers. 

These  somewhat  general  remarks  bring  me  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  the 
treatment  of  abscess  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea  with  Jequirity. 

In  September,  1883,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  1  called  attention  to  its  action  in  a  case  of  asthenic  ulcer  of  the  cornea  in  a 
decrepid  man  of  seventy-three  years  of  age,  where  the  eye  was  rapidly  going  to  destruc- 
tion in  spite  of  all  treatment.  As  I  was  using  jequirity  in  several  cases  of  trachoma,  its 
peculiar  effects  upon  the  circulation  led  me  to  test  it,  by  way  of  experiment,  in  this  case. 
A  3  per  cent,  solution  was  applied  to  the  conjunctival  sac  three  times  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  much  to  my  surprise,  the  progressive  necrosis  was  checked,  and  in  two 
weeks  the  patient  was  discharged  voell,  and  the  resulting  cicatrix  was  surprisingly 
slight 

In  Ck;tober,  1883,  I  again  called  attention  to  the  use  of  this  remedy,  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Medical  Age,  citing  several  cases  of  obstinate  herpetic  trouble,  vascular 
ulceration,  etc,  which  were  speedily  relieved  by  its  use  when  prolonged  treatment  by 
the  usual  methods  had  failed. 

Since  that  time  I  have  frequently  resorted  to  its  use  in  cases  of  ulcus  cornea  serpens, 
chronic  vascular  ulcer,  asthenic  ulcers  and  abscesses,  and  in  one  case  of  herpes  zoster 
sen  ophthalmicus.  In  several  cases  the  extent  of  the  purulent  collection  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  case  seemed  to  forbid  all  hope  of  saving  the  eye,  or  even  a  sufficiently  laige 
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portion  of  the  oomea  for  an  artificial  pnpil,  yet,  in  each  case  recovery  has  taken  ^aoe, 
with  the  resolting  opacity  so  thin  as  not  to  call  for  operative  interference. 

To  what  IS  this  yery  remarkable  absence  of  scar  tussne  dae? 

I  have  not  sought  to  stndy  the  physiological  action  of  the  dmg,  but  have  oocopied 
myself  with  noting  its  clinicai  effect,  though  I  have  wondered  if  the  jeqniritic  bacillas 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  demise  of  the  microbes  said  to  be  present  in  aloeration  of  the 
cornea.  I  incline,  however,  to  the  belief  that  the  proliferation  of  the  corneal  corpoacles 
and  their  segmentation  is  checked,  while  nutrition  is  increased  by  the  numerous  blood 
vesaelB,  a  fine  network  of  which,  more  or  less  abundant,  and  apparently  quite  thin, 
develops  on,  or  in  the  oomea,  for,  coincid^itly  with  their  development  is  seen  a 
marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  abscess  or  ulcer;  we  soon  observe  the  opacity  to 
be  disappearing  and  the  transparency  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  oomea  retoming^ 
most  positive  evidence  of  improved  nutrition. 

I  do  not  practice,  nor  would  I  advise  pushing  the  remedy  to  the  point  of  getting  tlie 
d^ree  of  jeqniritic  inflammation  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  trachoma,  but  find  that 
a  3  per  cent  solution  applied  two  or  three  times  in  twenty-four  or  forty-ei^t  hours — 
or  one  application  of  a  very  small  amount  of  the  powdered  seed,  keeping  the  eye  di'Mised 
with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  boric  acid  after  the  jeqniritic  efiect  is  established,  aoswexs 
the  purpose.  The  inflammation  of  the  ooi^junctiva  is  seemingly  catarrhal  in  charactec, 
with,  in  some  cases,  but  a  slight  degree  of  the  membranous  characteristic. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Galezowski,  of  Paris,  said — ^Allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Dr.  Smith's  paper.  In  the  several  years  that  it  has  been  used,  I  have  seen 
jequirity  produce  such  grave  results,  that  I  question  the  advisability  of  nang  soch  a 
substance  in  ulcers  of  the  cornea.  Certainly  much  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
solution  employed,  and,  as  I  have  never  used  the  solution  in  the  same  strength  as 
that  employed  by  Dr.  Smith,  naturally  I  can  say  nothing  of  its  results.  Apropos  of 
ulcers  of  the  cornea,  allow  me  to  make  some  remarks,  the  result  of  my  own  experi- 
ence during  the  pa^  few  years.  I  have  met  many  cases  where  ooraeal  nloera  have 
resisted  every  kind  of  treatment,  and  I  have  searched  for  the  reason  in  vain.  Finally 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  ulcers  were  only  herpetic 
in  nature  and  were  provoked  by  an  intermittent  fever.  In  another  case  I  observed 
a  carious  tooth  had  given  rise  to  persistent  neuralgia,  and  again,  as  a  cause,  spoDtane- 
ous  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  Of  course,  in  such  cases  the  cause  must  be 
treated. 

Locally  I  prescribe  iodoform  powder,  or  the  steam  douche  is  allowed  to  i^ay  upon 
the  eye,  and  for  the  pain  I  generally  instill  cocaine.  The  older  Desmairea  was 
accustomed  to  use  atropine  in- corneal  ulcers,  while  at  the  same  period  Ydpeaa 
employed  nitrate  of  silver,  and  indeed  recommends  it  highly  in  his  treatise  on  '^^ye 
Diseases.  *  *  This  latter  remedy  I  have  tried,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  in  a  number  of 
cases  with  great  success.  I  always  immediately  neutralize  with  a  solution  of  diknide 
of  sodium.  To  sum  up.  It  is  important  to  get  at  the  cause  of  the  titmUe  and 
treat  that.  Locally  I  use  iodoform  powder,  steam  douche  and  the  cauterisation  of 
the  ulcers  with  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  appUed  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush  and  immediately  neutralized  with  a  solution  of  sodium  chknide,  and 
through  such  treatment  I  have  had  the  happiest  results. 

Dr.  Smith  closed  the  discussion  by  saying  that  he  always  tried  first  a  three  per 
cent  solution,  and  if  that  did  not  act  favorably  he  stopped  its  use  immediate. 
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NECESSITY  FOR  BEFORM   IN   THE  MANNER  OF  DESIGNATING 

LENSES. 

n£:C£SSIT£  DE  R^FORMB  dans  la  MANlilRB  DE  DESIGNER  LES  LENTILLES. 

NOTHWENDIGKEIT  EINER  YERBESSERUNO  IN  DER  METHODE  ZUR  BBSTIMMUNG 
DEB  AUGENGLASER. 

BY  DUDLEY  8.  REYNOLDS,  A.  M.,  M.D., 
Of  Louiayille,  Ky. 

The  greatest  difficulty  iu  detennining  errors  of  refraction  in  the  eye  lies  in  the 
faulty  manner  of  constructing  the  instruments  used  in  testing.  The  lenses  in  our 
trial-cases  are  graded  according  to  what  is  known  as  '^  the  metrical  system,''  or  hy  the 
radius  of  cur\-ature,  according  to  the  plan  of  determining  astronomical  refractions.  The 
lenses  sold  in  the  shops  are  graded  roughly  by  the  approximate  length  of  the  refracted 
rays  fh>m  the  nodal  point  iu  the  lens  to  the  focal  point  of  the  light.  Now,  the  attempt 
to  grade  a  system  of  refhw^ting  lenses  by  the  measurement  of  the  focal  lengths  only,  is, 
of  itself,  unfortunate.  It  induces  the  optician  to  attempt  the  impossible;  and  it  is  just 
here  that  the  metrical  system  is  especially  faulty.  In  this  system,  the  glass  which 
focuses  light  at  the  distance  of  one  metre  from  its  nodal  point  is  called  *'  a  Dioptre," 
and  this  is  the  unit  of  refraction.  According  to  this  system,  the  lenses  are  graded  by 
0.25  D.,  0.50  D.,  0.75  D.;  and  below  the  unit,  in  whole  numbers,  halves  and  quarters. 
Now,  since  the  focal  length  of  the  unit  is  a  metre,  and  since  it  is  necessary  in  any  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  focal  point  of  a  lens  at  half  this  distance  the  radius  of  currature 
shall  be  considered,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  go  near  this  point  in  the  choice  of  the 
nnit,  and,  besides,  it  is  not  easy  to  establish  focal  lengths  of  a  series  of  lenses  by  the 
means  ordinarily  employed  in  measuring.  In  addition  to  all  this,  1.50  D.  should  have 
a  focal  length  of  about  thirty  inches;  2  D.  about  twenty  inches;  while  1.75  D.  would 
£dl  at  about  twenty-five  inches.  So  that  no  intermediate  focal  point  may  be 
reached  by  this  system  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  inches,  or  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty  inches.  To  every  experienced  ophthalmic  practitioner,  this,  at  times,  proves 
nnsatis&ctory.  Now,  according  to  the  old  system  of  astronomical  refractions,  the  unit 
is  obtained  by  the  maximum  angle  of  refraction  in  a  spherical  body.  Thus,  a  trans- 
parent sphere,  highly  polished,  and  made  of  what  is  known  as  optical  crown  glass, 
will  interrupt  the  passage  of  light  to  the  full  extent  of  its  own  diameter,  while 
light  filling  upon  the  surface  of  the  sphere  would  be  refracted  toward  the  centre  from 
a  portion  of  the  circumference  equal  to  90®.  As  thte  whole  circumference  represents 
360®,  90®  is,  of  course,  equivalent  to  a  quadrant  of  the  sphere.  If  the  sphere  be  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  the  quadrant  focuses  light  near  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  or,  by 
actual  linear  measurement,  at  }  of  an  inch  from  the  nodal  point  of  the  segment  repre- 
senting the  quadrant.  Now,  the  quadrant,  being  the  unit,  represents  a  definite  radius 
of  curvature,  no  matter  what  the  size  of  the  sphere;  and  the  series  of  refracting  lenses 
derived  fh>m  the  division  of  this  quadrant  is  what  Dr.  Robert  Smith  employed  to 
designate  the  varying  degrees  of  refraction  in  his  *'Gompleat  System  of  Opticks," 
published  at  London,  1738.  It  was  employed  by  Dr.  Wm.  Porterfield  in  his  treatise 
on  '*  The  Manner  and  Phenomena  of  Vision,"  published  at  Edinburgh,  1759.  In  fact, 
it  was  the  only  system  of  grading  lenses  recognized  by  scientific  writers  and  experi- 
menters dovm  to  the  time  of  the  publication  by  the  new  Sydenham  Society,  of  Lon- 
don, of  Donders'  great  work  on  the  **  Anomalies  of  Accommodation  and  Refraction," 
in  1864.  Donders  has  been  the  text-book  since  that  time  for  most  of  us.  In  recent 
years,  however,  the  metrical  system  has  been  brought  forth  and  made  jwpular  by  the 
labors  of  Landolt,  Snellen,  and  the  German  writers  on  accommodation  and  refraction. 
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What  is  commonly  called  "the  inch  system  "  of  measnring  lenses  has  never  had  any 
place  in  science.  It  was  simply  the  method  used  by  the  common  peddlers  of  spec- 
tacles, and  by  those  engaged  in  prodncing  the  cheap  mann&ctnres  intended  for  the 
common  i>eople,  whose  defects  being  for  the  most  i>art  symmetrical,  permitted  them  to 
employ  such  lenses  as  afforded  apparent  relief  by  increasing  the  angle  of  vision,  oAra 
at  the  expense  of  the  sharpness  of  the  image. 

In  1878,  Prof.  Snellen  devised  an  instrument  for  measnring  lenses  by  determining 
the  character  of  refraction  of  the  points  of  light  thrown  upon  an  opaqne  screen.  Obu^ 
fully  constructed,  this  instrument,  known  as  *'Snellen^s  Phakomster,''  is  of  grest 
value.  The  want  of  precision  in  its  measurements  has  been  almost  entirely  met  by  the 
placing  of  a  dark,  bellows-shaped  tube  between  the  clasp  which  holds  the  lens  to  be 
measured  and  the  registering  disc  upon  which  the  refracted  points  of  light  are  collected. 

This  excludes  all  interference  of  either  diffuse  or  artificial  light  in  the  line  of  the 
refracted  rays  between  the  lens  to  be  measured  and  the  focal  point.  With  a  series  of 
minute  points  of  light  passing  through  a  lens,  in  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  inter- 
secting at  the  centre,  the  central  point  may  be  employed  for  centring  the  lens  in  the 
phakometer.  If  asymmetry  of  grinding  exist,  the  points  will  not  be  perfectly  round, 
or  there  may  be  noted  at  one  side  of  the  point  a  blue  margin,  and  when  this  is 
removed  by  sliding  the  disk,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  point 
is  red  or  blue,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  disk  is  moved.  I  esteem  thk 
instrument,  with  the  improvements  I  have  added,  and  which  are  known  to  the  profes- 
sion, of  great  value.  It  affords  the  most  accurate  method  known  of  testing  the  refract- 
ing powers  of  lenses.  Employing  this  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  testing  lenses  in 
trial  cases,  made  by  the  best  manufacturers,  I  have  been  astonished  to  find  that  many 
lenses  are  not  designated  properly  according  to  their  refracting  power.  These,  graded 
by  what  may  be  known  as  the  old  scientific  system  of  dividing  the  quadrant  of  a 
sphere,  do  not  represent  the  exact  fractional  parts  of  this  quadrant  that  the  figures 
etched  on  the  margin  would  indicate.  In  20  cases,  graded  by  the  metrical  system,  I 
found  but  little  difference  in  those  lenses  marked  1  D. ;  while  all  those  of  greater  focal 
length,  and  correspondingly  less  refracting  power,  were  quite  defective.  It  happened 
in  several  that  the  lens  marked  0.25  D.  was  a  i)erfectly  plain  piece  of  glass.  Of  the 
negative  lenses  graded  by  this  system,  scarcely  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  were 
even  approximately  accurate.  Those  of  American  manufacture  are  superior  in  the 
accuracy  with  which  they  are  graded,  especially  the  lower  powers.  Now,  in  order  to 
do  away  with  some  of  this  class  of  defects  in  graded  lenses,  I  propose  that  no 
attempt  shall  be  made  to  designate  them  by  focal  lengths,  and  that  we  shall  either 
return  to  the  old  system  of  astronomical  refractions,  taking  the  quadrant  of  a  sphere 
for  the  unit,  and  dividing  it  into  any  desirable  number  of  fractious  having  a  comnxm 
multiple,  according  to  the  radius  desired  to  represent  a  stated  angle,  which  is  the 
method  I  use,  or  that  we  shall  have  our  lenses  graded  by  the  angle  of  refraction  only. 
This  seems  to  me  in  every  way  more  desirable,  as  we  should  then  be  able  to  designate 
the  lenses  we  desire  with  greater  precision.  We  should  recognize  90°  as  the  maximum 
angle,  not  for  purposes  of  division,  but  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  highest  angle 
of  refraction  which  any  spectacle  lens  might  possess.  We  might  begin  with  an  angle 
of  1°  or  5°,  and  proceed  in  this  way  to  construct  a  series  of  lenses  for  ordinary  use; 
and  for  very  nice  testing  of  sensitive  eyes,  we  might  employ  lenses  with  an  angle  of 
5^',  15''''  or  2Xy\  We  might  even  grade  lenses  with  any  refVacting  angle  desired,  pro- 
vided we  could  secure  a  uniform  quality  of  crown  glass,  and  this  substance  has  been 
determined  to  be  best  adapted  for  spectacle  lenses.  Its  index  of  refraction  having  been 
established,  a  skilled  optician  should  have  little  difficulty  in  constructing  such  lenses 
as  might  represent  precisely  the  amount  of  refracting  power  desired.  I  haveoonsolted 
two  practical  opticians,  who  inform  me  this  scheme  could  easily  be  carried  oat.    I 
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sabmit  it  for  the  consideration  of  this  Section  of  the  Congress,  believing,  were  it 
adopted,  we  should  have  a  more  scientific  grading  of  the  lenses  than  could  be  secnred 
by  considering  the  angle  of  the  radins. 

Being  asked  by  Prof.  Landolt  to  give  an  example  in  writing  for  a  compoond  cylinder 
after  the  numner  stated,  Dr.  Reynolds  said  :  ''I  use  the  old  system  of  gradation  by 
the  radius,''  and  wrote  on  the  blackboard  the  following  : — 

O.  D.  0. 8.  Bis.  a 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Landolt  requested  Dr.  Reynolds  to  explain  in  detail 

Dr.  Burnett,  of  Waahington,  said — I  think  that  the  system  proposed  by  Dr. 
Reynolds,  which  does  great  credit  to  his  erudition,  can  never  come  into  general  use, 
from  the  &ot  that  in  dealing  with  the  eye  we  have  to  do  always  with  the  focal  point 
In  fact,  the  chief  and  important  property  of  any  optical  system  is  its  focal  length, 
negative  or  positive.  What  we  have  needed  is  some  uniform  distance  of  focal  length 
as  a  unit  or  standard,  and  this  is  furnished  us  in  the  metre,  which  is  now  adopted  by 
all  civilized  nations,  either  by  statute  or  permission. 

Dr.  Allyn,  of  Pittsburgh,  opposed  return  to  inches  and  advocated  the  metre 
system. 

Dr.  TnoBfPSON,  of  Indianapolis,  regarded  the  method  of  Dr.  Reynolds  as  scien- 
tific, but  he  himself  uses  both  methods. 

Mr.  Cross,  of  Bristol,  England — Dr.  Reynolds'  scientific  communication  is 
worthy  of  full  consideration,  as  an  attempt  to  impjove  our  method  of  grinding  and 
of  designating  lenses.  In  considering  refraction  we  are  constantly  making  reference 
to  distance,  ^'  far  point/'  ^^ range  of  accommodation,"  etc  Our  standard  lens  must 
also  bear  a  similar  designation.  It  must  have  a  standard  focal  length,  ff  we  adopt 
Dr.  Reynold's  suggestions,  we  are  at  once  in  the  difficulty  of  requiring  a  constant 
material  for  making  the  lenses ;  this  is  impossible.  Moreover,  our  calculations  must 
be  made  in  vulgar  fractiona  I  consider  the  metrical  system,  as  now  universally 
used,  to  be  as  near  perfection  as  possible. 


THE  DESIGNATION  OF  PRISMS  BY  THE  ANGULAR  DEVIATION 
THEY  CAUSE,  INSTEAD  OF  BY  THE  REFRACTING  ANGLE. 

LA  DESIGNATION  DES  PRISMES  PAR  LA  DEVIATION  ARTICULAIRE  QU'ELLES 
CAUSBNT  AU  LIEU  DB  L'ANGLE  DE  RijPRACTION. 

DIE  BE8TIMMUNG  DER  PRI8MEN  DURCH  DIE  DURCH  8IE  VERUR8ACHTE  ANGULARE 
ABWEICHUNG,  AN8TATT  DURCH  DEN  REFRACTIONSWINKEL. 

BY  EDWARD  JACKSON,  A.  M.,  M.  D.. 
or  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  angle  included  between  the  ref^racting  surfaces  of  a  prism  is  called  its  refracting 

angle.    The  angle  between  the  direction  of  a  ray  as  it  enters  a  prism  and  its  direction 

on  leaving  it  is  the  angular  deviation^  a  direct  measure  of  its  refractive  power.    The 

xeftactive  power  of  the  prism  depends  on  its  refracting  angle,  and  the  indices  of  re&ao- 
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tioD  of  the  sabstance  composmg  it  and  the  sahstanoe  soROimdiiig  it  For  oar  pnipom 
the  sahstance  sarronnding  the  prism  is  always  air,  with  a  practicaUj  ooostaat  refractive 
index.  Bnt  the  index  of  refraction  for  optical  glass,  the  sabetance  composing  the  prism, 
may  vary  from  1.51  to  1.72,  and  is  liable  to  change  in  the  ftitore  with  changes  in  its 
composition  or  processes  of  manafactoie.  When  I  order  a  prism  of  three  degrees  by 
the  present  system  of  numbering  prisms,  just  so  the  shape  is  right,  it  may  deflect  tiie 
light  rays  1.53^  or  2.14®,  and  still  be  exactly  the  prism  ordered.  It  is  no  jost  gnwrnd 
of  complaint  that  the  prism  fhmished  happens  to  have  40  per  cent,  more  refiaetiTe 
power  than  the  prism  in  the  trial  case.  That  such  an  extreme  case  is  nnlikely  toooeor 
may  be  freely  admitted.  Bnt  the  fact  remains  that  quite  appreciable  yariations  in  the 
strength  of  prisms  designated  by  the  same  number  do  constantly  occur  from  this  Tsria- 
bility  in  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  glass  used.  And  this  inexact,  unscientific  method 
of  designating  prisms  constantly  covers  inaccuracies  of  carelessness  quite  as  serious  m 
the  case  supposed.  3ome  of  these  are  revealed  in  the  results  obtained  by  testing  the 
prisms  in  seven  trial  cases  representing  four  well-known  makers,  two  Ajnerican  and 
two  European.  These  are  given  below  in  tabular  form,  the  first  column  giving  the 
number  of  the  prism;  the  second  the  deviation  it  would  cause  if  properly  made  of  gbs 
having  a  refractive  index  of  1.54;  the  third  the  weakest  of  that  number  tested;  and  the 
fourth  the  strongest. 

Namber.        Proper  Strength.  Weakest.  Strongeii. 


1 

0.54 

0.40 

0.60 

2 

1.08 

0.65 

1.38 

3 

1.62 

1.45 

1.65 

4 

2.16 

1.95 

2.20 

5 

2.70 

2.22 

2.82 

6 

3.24 

2.78 

3.10 

r 

3.78 

3.35 

3.85 

8 

4.33 

3.85 

4.45 

9 

4.88 

4.65 

5. 

10 

5.43 

5.05 

5.45 

12 

6.52 

6.15 

6.60 

15 

8.18 

7.70 

8.10 

20  11.01  10.18  10.50 

Every  set  examined  showed  at  least  one  prism  var3ring  a  whole  number  from  its 
proper  standard  of  refractive  power.  And  in  but  one  set  did  they  all  come  within  16 
per  cent,  of  the  proper  standard. 

Now  prisms  are  used  solely  for  their  power  of  refracting  light.  If  we  order  a  certain 
prism,  we  want,  not  one  made  from  the  same  lot  of  glass  as  the  prism  in  our  trial  set, 
not  one  having  the  same  shape  or  thickness,  but  one  having  the  same  power  of  refract- 
ing light.  Identity  of  refractive  power  is  the  only  identity  we  must  always  demand  in 
the  prism  furnished.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  designate  in  the  prescription  exactly 
the  refhu!tive  power  desired,  instead  of  prescribing  one  of  a  certain  shape  or  refracting 
angle  which  may  or  may  not  possess  that  refractive  power? 

Again,  we  are  often  compelled  to  speak  of  the  deviation  of  the  visual  axes  as  meas- 
ured in  degrees;  and  the  introduction  of  another  kind  of  degrees  (degrees  of  refracting 
angle),  not  necessarily  corresponding  with  degrees  of  deviation,  is  a  very  frequent  caon 
of  confusion  and  obscurity  in  discussions  concerning  priisms  and  the  conditions  and  por^ 
poses  for  which  they  are  used.  Take  this  sentence  from  a  recent  paper,*  in  which  the 
writer  is  alluding  to  '*  hyperphoria,''  as  he  calls  the  tendency  to  vertical  deviation  of 
the  visual  axes.  "An  actual  deviation  of  a  single  degree  would  result  in  a  sepaiatioo 
of  images  at  a  distance  of  one-half  metre,  approximately  of  6.4  mm."    PossiUy  the 

*'' Anomaliee  of  the  Ocular  Muscles/'  G.  T.  Stevens,  Archive*  of  Ophtkalmohgy,  1887,  p.  16L 
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anthor  ootUd  tell  whether  he  meant  what  he  said,  an  actoal  deviation  of  one  degree,  or 
a  deviation  such  as  would  he  prodnoed  or  corrected  hj  a  prism  having  a  refracting  angle 
of  one  degree.  But  no  one  else  can  feel  certain  ahont  it.  Would  it  not  he  heat  to  give 
up  a  system  of  notation  which  requires  us  to  deal  with  two  different  kinds  of  degrees 
where  one  would  better  answer  eveiy  purpose? 

Then,  as  we  measure  convergence  in  metre-angles  its  comparison  with  deviations 
estimated  with  prisms  entails  an  extra  labor  of  reduction  to  common  terms  so  long  as 
we  designate  prisms  by  their  width  of  redacting  angle;  and  the  calculation  of  the 
prismatic  effbct  of  a  certain  decentring  of  lenses  is  complicated  in  the  same  waj.  So 
that  it  seems  to  the  writer  entirely  worth  while  to  encounter  the  inconveniences  attend- 
ant upon  a  change  of  the  system  of  numbering  prisms  to  one  based  directly  and  solely 
ou  their  refracting  power:  Lenses  were  formerly  numbered  according  to  their  radius 
of  curvature,  but  the  change  to  the  basis  of  refractive  power  has  been  readily  effocted, 
and  with  prisms  such  a  change  would  be  in  some  respects  even  easier. 

My  proposition  is,  a  primn  shall  be  detignaied  hy  the  number  of  degrees  light  raye  are 
deflected  from  their  course  bypassing  through  U  in  such  a  way  that  within  the  prism  their 
direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  bisecting  its  refracting  angle;  thai  is,  the  minimum 
deviation  the  prism  can  produce. 

To  avoid  confrision  between  the  old  and  new  systems,  the  number  of  a  prism  accord- 
ing to  the  new  might  always  be  written  or  printed  with  a  circle  surrounding  it.  Thus 
prism  r  2  J  would  indicate  a  prism  whose  refractive  power,  minimum  angular  deviation, 
is  just  two  degrees,  whatever  may  be  its  refracting  angle. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Landolt  said— The  work  of  Dr.  Jackson  seems  to  me  exceedingly  merito- 
rious; his  conclusions  in  eveiy  way  logical,  reasonable  and  tending  to  supply 
a  genuine  want ;  I  make  the  motion,  then,  that  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Jackson 
concerning  the  designation  of  prisms  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  ophthal- 
mologists throughout  the  world,  that  it  be  supported  by  this  Section,  and  that  it  be 
discussed  and  eventually  adopted  at  the  next  International  Congress. 

Mr.  Power  proposed  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  bring  this  matter  formally 
before  the  Ophthalmological  Section  of  the  next  Congress. 

The  President  appointed  Drs.  R  Landolt,  S.  M.  Burnett  and  R  Jackson. 


AMETROPIA  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

L'AM^TBOPIE  DANS  NOS  ECOLBS. 
ttBEB  DIE  AMETBOPIE  IN  UNSEREN  8CHX7LEN. 

BY  F.  B.  TIFFANY,  M.  D., 
Of  KuiMt  aty.  Mo. 

What  I  have  to  say  to-day  on  the  subject  of  ametropia  is  based  entirely  upon  data 
collected  from  examinations  made  a  few  months  ago  in  the  public  schools  of  Kansas 
City  and  vicinity.  These  examinations  included  the  white,  red,  black  and  mixed  races, 
embracing  several  distinct  nationalities.  Before  beginning  the  examinations  I  arranged 
a  record,  with  spaces  for  name,  nationality,  age,  sex,  color  of  eyes,  if  the  puinl  himself 
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or  hia  brothers  or  sisters  or  parents  wore  glasses ;  space  for  vision  of  either  eye — emme- 
tropia,  myopia,  hypennetropia,  manifest  or  latent  astigmatism,  ^asm  of  aooommo- 
dation,  strabismus,  convergynt  or  diveigent,  and  a  space  for  remarks— all  of  which 
facilitated  me  in  obtaining  complete  and  practicfdly  accurate  statistics.  I  not  only 
examined  for  myopia,  but  for  hypermetropia,  astigmatism,  apasm  of  aocommodatioii 
and  strabismus.  When  I  began  the  examinations  I  had  in  mind  ten  thousand,  but  I 
stopped  with  two  thousand  and  forty.  The  examinations  were  quite  careftilly  made, 
examining  most  of  the  pupils  separately,  many  with  the  ophthalmoscope  and  some 
by  the  aid  of  mydriatics,  so  that  I  think,  in  the  main,  the  true  diagnosis  was  made  ; 
in  some  cases  I  may  have  mistaken  spasm  of  accommodation  for  myopia,  and  vice  venm. 
As  a  result  of  the  examinations  I  have  the  accompanying  formulated  table,  showing 
the  whole  number  examined,  the  average  age  of  each  school,  the  number  and  per  cent, 
of  affected  in  each  school,  number  of  males  examined  and  the  number  and  per  cent,  of 
those  affected,  the  number  of  females  examined  aad  the  number  and  per  cent,  of  thosfr 
affected.  Then  the  number  of  different  nationalities  examined,  with  the  number  and 
per  cent,  of  those  affected ;  a  per  cent,  of  each  sex.  Then  comes  the  colors  of  the  eyea 
— ^blue,  gray,  brown,  hazel  and  black,  with  the  whole  number  of  each,  and  Uie  number 
and  per  cent,  of  those  affected  of  each.  Under  the  next  head  we  have  the  affectionB — 
strabismus,  myopia,  hypermetropia,  asiagmatism,  spasm  of  accommodation ;  and  fid- 
lowing  this  comes  hyx>ermetropia  and  myopia,  compared  one  with  the  other ;  and, 
finally,  the  per  cent,  the  school  is  to  the  whole  number,  per  cent,  of  the  affected  in  the 
same  school ;  and,  lastly,  latent  hypermetropia,  and  at  the  foot  a  general  summation  of 
the  columns  severally. 

That  perfect  vision,  perfect  eyesight,  be  enjoyed  by  our  progeny  depends  largely 
upon  the  recognition  of  any  defect  (slight  though  it  may  be)  in  early  life,  tim^y  cor- 
rection of  the  same  (if  possible),  and  care  and  proper  use  of  the  oigan  while  in  the 
school- room.  That  many  a  boy  or  girl  with  some  anomaly  of  refraction  or  accommo- 
dation has  been  allowed  to  suffer  day  after  day  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  his  class, 
and  eventually  develop  more  serious  conditions,  or  even  blindness,  is  too  evident; 
whereas  if  the  trouble  had  been  recognized  in  time  and  proper  steps  takoi,  much 
suffering  as  well  as  serious  consequences  could  have  been  averted.  The  object  of  these 
investigations  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  condition  of  the  eyes  of  the  youth,  the 
effect  of  use  of  the  organ  for  near  and  small  objects,  and  the  final  consequences;  and  if 
possible  to  correct  the  evils  arising  before  irremediable  damage  has  been  done.  In  Dr. 
Cohn's  report  only  one  anomaly  of  refraction  (myopia)  is  considered.  Dr.  Cohn  thinks 
that  near-sightedness  increases  in  the  higher  grades,  finding  more  myopes  in  the  aeoond 
year  than  in  the  primary  department — more  in  the  third  than  in  the  second,  and  so  on 
through  the  grammar  school  to  the  high  school,  where  there  is  more  amcHig  the  last- 
year  students  than  among  those  just  entering  the  high  school,  and  still  more  in  the 
normal  schools  and  universities.  He  attributes  the  increase  of  myopia  to  improper  use 
of  the  eye  in  the  school  room,  as  well  as  bad  light  and  improper  heights  and  stmctore 
of  seats  and  desks.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  evidently  true.  In  my  friend  Dt. 
Ernest  Fuch's  report,  which  has  been  translated  and  appears  in  the  '*  Chicago  School 
Board  Report,"  1886,  the  whole  attention  is  directed  to  myopia  alone.  Now,  in  oar 
investigations,  not  only  myopia  but  hypermetropia,  astigmatism,  spasm  of  accommodation 
and  strabismus  were  looked  for.  Every  eye  that  was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  visiMi, 
(that  of  ii)  was  not  dubbed  myopic  A  careftil  examination  was  made  with  the  trial 
glasses,  or  optometer,  and  a  more  accurate  diagnosis  made.  Our  results  show  a  much 
laiger  per  cent,  of  hypermetropia,  and  astigmatism,  and  spasm  of  aooommodatioD  than 
myopia;  there  being  nearly  four  times  as  many  hypermetropic  pupils  as  myoinc.  Of 
the  whole  number  examined,  2040,  in  the  different  grades  and  schools,  99  or  4.8  per 
cent  had  spasm  of  accommodation.    Now  spasm  of  accommodation  (or  simple  hyper* 
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metiopia,  even)  if  not  oorrected  by  glasses  or  lelieved  hj  rest  fh>m  near  and  small 
objects,  is  likely  to  ^velop  into  myopia,  or  possibly  intra-ocnlar  disease^  hence  the 
importance  of  these  examinations.  In  our  examinations  the  increase  of  anomaly  of 
refraction  as  we  ascend  in  the  grades  is  not  marked — in  fact,  in  some  schools  it  seems 
to  diminish,  but  this  would  not  be  a  definite  proof  one  way  or  the  other,  ftom  one 
examination,  as  a  different  set  of  pupils  are  examined  in  each  grade  and  in  each  school, 
and  tiom  the  one  examination  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  but  what  those  of  the 
higher  grades  started  with  the  same  degree  of  anomaly  in  the  primary  departments  as 
they  are  found  to  have  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  grammar  school  or  the  high  school,  as 
the  case  may  be;  in  &cty  it  seems  to  be  true  that  pupils  with  anomalies  of  refraction, 
both  myopes  and  hypermetropes,  are  doeer  students  and  fonder  of  books  and  study 
than  the  emmetropes  or  those  of  perfect  vision,  and  hence  these  students  remain  in 
achool  while  many  of  those  with  perfect  vision  drop  out  before  they  reach  the  higher 
departments.  In  our  examinations  we  find  a  greater  percentage  of  anomaly  among  the 
normal  schools  of  Kiriosville  and  Warrensburg  than  any  other,  but  it  does  not  neces- 
aarily  follow  that  this  is  the  result  of  a  longer  course  of  study  and  close  application 
with  the  eyes,  although  it  is  coi^ecturally  true.  The  only  way  to  gain  a  positive  knowl- 
edge that  study  is  the  cause,  or  otherwise,  is  to  watch  the  same  set  of  pupUs  fiom  the 
primary  department  up  through  the  different  grades,  and  see  if  John,  Mary  and  James, 
starting  out  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age  in  the  primary  department  with  perfect  emme- 
tropic eyes,  finally,  later  on,  develope  myopia.  In  our  examinations  this  can  be  done, 
as  we  have  the  name  in  fhll,  color  of  each  eye,  present  amount  of  vision,  whether  there 
is  any  hereditaiy  defect  or  not;  and  now  should  the  examinations  be  continued  and 
the  same  pupils  be  called  for  as  they  enter  the  higher  grades,  year  affcer  year,  a  very 
definite  and  satisfiu*toiy  idea  can  be  gained. 

As  to  the  lighting  and  ventilation  of  our  school  rooms  very  little  need  be  said,  as 
so  much  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  by  our  efficient  Board  that  the  Kansas 
City  school  room  is  almost  perfection  in  those  particulars.  In  the  Washington  school, 
where  we  find  the  laigest  per  cent  of  defective  eyes  in  the  lower  grades,  I  noticed  first 
and  second  year  pupils  (for  want  of  room)  were  crowded  into  a  room  calculated  for 
older  pupiLs,  and  hence  the  distance  between  the  desk  and  the  seat  was  too  great,  as 
well  as  that  from  the  seat  to  the  floor,  compelling  the  little  pupil  to  hang,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  desk,  his  feet  not  touching  the  floor;  this  position  of  necessity  brought  his 
face  too  near  his  book  or  slate,  and  hence  taxed  the  power  of  accommodation  of  the  eyes 
to  a  great  degree;  and  besides,  this  school,  from  its  location  (on  the  north  side  of  the  hill), 
is  not  as  well  lighted  and  ventilated  as  others.  In  the  Nevada  school  (adjoining  town) 
I  found  a  less  degree  of  anomalies  among  the  same  grade  of  students  than  in  the 
Kansas  City  schools.  This  I  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  school  is  in  a  small  oountty 
town,  where  the  children  have  more  fireedom  of  the  field,  where  they  are  not  crowded 
as  much  as  our  city  children  are,  andl  perhaps  have  better  ventilated  school  rooms. 
Pages  790, 791, 792  and  793  show  a  tabulated  form  of  statistics,  as  gathered  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  1887,  of  the  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Nevada,  Mo.,  Warrens- 
burg, Kiiksville,  State  Normal  School  and  the  State  Universities  of  Missouri  and 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  RECORD  OF  TWO  THOUSAND  AND  FORTY  PUPILS,  OP 
EYES    AS   TO    ERRORS  OF   REFRACTION    AND   SPASM    OP 

AkD  DARK  EYES,  AND  IN 
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WHITE,  BLACK  AND  RED  BACES,  GIVING  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  AFFECTED 
ACCOMMODATION,  IN  BOTH  MALE  AND  FEMALE,  IN  LIGHT 
ENT  NATIONALITIES.— (Qm^JMied). 
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In  the  above  report  (tabolated)  there  are  2040  poinls  examined,  emhcaciiig  i 
different  nationalities,  besides  several  of  mixed  nationality.    Of  2040  papils  trrmmin^ 
there  are — 

1422  Americans,  67  Irish, 

129  Germans,  47  FngiiMh^ 

26  French,  11  Swedish, 

15  Scotch,  93  Mixed. 

Of  the  1422  Americans,  300,  or  21.1  per  cent,  have  some  anomaly  of  lefractkm. 

Of  the  129  Germans,  32,  or  24.8  per  cent,  are  affected. 

•*  26  French,  5  or  19.2  "  **  ** 

"  16  Scotch  3,  or  20  "  "  " 

"  67  Irish  20,  or  27.8  "  "  " 

**  47  English  8,  or  17  **  "  " 

"  11  Swedish  3,  or  27.2  "  "  " 

"  93  Mixed  22,  or  23.6  "  "  " 

The  Irish,  Swedish  and  Germans  have  the  highest  percentage  of  afifections,  the  ^^giMh. 
French,  Scotch,  and  Americans  the  lowest  percentage.  Ont  of  the  whole  number 
examined  (2040)  1162  were  girls  and  878  boys.  458  had  some  ametropia  (some 
anomaly  of  refraction).  Of  the  1162  girls  290,  or  24.9  per  cent,  were  ametropic 
Of  the  878  boys  168,  or  19.1  per  cent,  were  ametropic,  being  a  laiger  per  cent,  of  afieo- 
tion  among  the  girls  than  the  boys.  In  three  grades  of  one  school,  as  seen  in  the  table, 
the  color  of  the  eyes  was  not  taken,  bat  of  those  taken  there  ^ 


629|  pairs  of  bine,  99  hazel, 

364  gray,  91  black. 

443}  brown. 

Of  the  629}  bine  x2,  or  19.3  per  cent  were  ametropic 
"     364  gray  80},  or  22.1       " 

"     443}  brown  86},  or  19.5  **  "            " 

"       99  hazel  32,  or  32.3       "  "            " 

"       91  black  18,  or  19.7       "  "            " 

bine,  brown  and  black  having  the  lowest  per  cent  of  aiSsction,  the  hazel  having  to  a 
marked  degree  the  laigest  per  cent,  of  affections.  Calling  the  bine  and  the  gray  tiie 
light-colored  eyes  and  the  black,  brown  and  hazel  the  dark,  the  light  have  20.3  per 
cent,  of  affections  and  the  dark  21.3  per  cent  of  afifections.  In  this  cakolataon  the 
eyes  of  the  negroes  are  not  considered.    Ont  of  the  2040  papils — 

13,  or  0.6  per  cent,  had  strabismns. 


94,  "  4.6 
202,  "  9.9 
42,  "  2.06 
99,  "  4.8 
63,  "  ai 


were  myopic, 

"    hyperopic, 

*'    astigmatic, 
had  spasm  of  accommodation,  and 

"    latent  hypermetropia. 


We  find  that  hypermetropia  predominates ;  if  we  add  latent  hypvmetn^pia  and  i 
of  accommodation,  saying  nothing  of  astigmatLsm— of  which  the  majority  was  hyper- 
opic— we  have  364  hypermetropes  to  94  myopes,  or  nearly  foar  times  as  many  hypenne- 
tropes  as  myopes,  or  over  twice  as  many  as  all  the  oth»  aiSsctions  taken  together.  In 
the  table,  as  seen,  all  the  grades  from  the  primary  throngh  the  grammar  school,  hi^ 
school,  normal  school  and  university  are  represented,  bnt  in  no  instance,  excepting  the 
Kansas  State  University,  is  there,  as  we  wovld  gather  firom  Dr.  Cohn's  report,  anythiag 
like  a  gradual  increase  of  myopia  or  any  of  the  anomalies,  simply  or  collectively.  In 
nearly  all  of  the  schools  there  seems  to  be  a  higher  per  cent  of  afifectioo  in  the  fhsi 
years,  then  a  little  later  in  the  course  a  marked  diminution,  and  then  again  an  i 
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Probably  many  of  those  haying  some  trouble,  after  remaining  in  school  a  short  time, 
drop  out,  which  would  aocoont  for  the  diminution,  and  then  spasm  of  accommodation 
and  latent  hypermetropia,  becoming  manifest  later  on,  or  perhaps  developing  into 
myopia,  would  account  for  the  increase  in  this  affection. 

School  life,  however,  as  stated  above,  so  for  as  I  can  gather  by  these  examinations, 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  the  development  of  these  anomalies.  That  they  exist, 
however,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  generally  supposed  is  very  evident,  and  ihat 
continuous  use  of  the  eyes  (having  these  errors  of  refraction),  whether  in  the  school 
room  or  out  of  it,  if  not  corrected,  is  sure  to  have  its  evil  consequences.  The  import- 
ance of  a  recognition  of  the  existence  of  these  anomalies,  of  their  extreme  frequency, 
and  of  detecting  and  correcting  them,  is  obvious  enough.  We  should  take  into  consid- 
eration that  spasm  of  accommodation  and  latent  hypermetropia  frequently  exist,  and 
that  these  affections  often  develop  into  myopia,  and  if  recognized  early  and  promptly 
treated  by  rest  and  glasses,  much  suffering  and  irremediable  trouble  is  averted.  Cohn 
and  others  may  have  been  able,  twenty  years  ago,  to  trace  the  development  of  myopia 
to  badly  appointed  school  rooms;  but  here  in  America  our  school  rooms  are  so  careftdly 
arranged  as  to  light,  seat,  desks,  ventilation,  etc,  that  we  can  scarcely  attribute  to  the 
work  in  the  school  room  the  cause  of  anomalies.  In  a  very  great  degree  these  errors  of 
refraction  are  congenital;  frequently  they  are  latent,  and  if  the  eyes  were  not  over- 
taxed (for  near  work),  they  would  never  become  manifest  The  evil  arising  from  work 
in  the  school  room  is  that  these  errors  of  refraction  are  not  perceived,  and  hence  not 
corrected.  If  the  teacher  could  be  made  to  understand  that  the  little  pupil's  com- 
plaining of  headache,  pain  tiirough  the  temples  and  weakness  of  the  eyes  or  dimness 
of  vision,  arose  neither  from  stupidity  nor  desire  to  avoid  study,  but  that  these  com« 
plaints  were  symptoms  of  some  defect  of  the  organ  of  vision;  or,  what  would  be  better 
still,  let  a  competent  oculist  careMly  examine  each  child  as  he  enters  upon  each  year 
of  study  in  the  school  work,  and  his  anomaly  (if  he  have  any)  corrected,  anomalies 
would  gradually  diminish. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  I  think  that  the  principal  information  gained  in  these  examinations  is  that  22.4 
per  cent  of  the  school  children  have  some  anomaly  of  refraction  or  accommodation 
which  should  be  recognized  and  corrected  early. 

2.  That  the  hazel  eyes,  of  all  the  colors,  seem  to  be  the  ones  most  affected. 

3.  That  the  light  eyes,  upon  the  whole,  are  less  liable  to  be  ametropic  than  the 
dark. 

4.  That  the  females  have  a  larger  per  cent  of  uiomalies  than  males. 

5.  That  there  is  a  much  laiger  per  cent,  of  hypermetropia  than  of  myopia. 

6.  That  spasm  of  accommodation  is  a  frequent  anomaly. 

7.  That  the  for-seeing  eye  of  the  red  man  is  bedimmed  by  syphilization  in  the  effort 
of  civilization.  (The  Indian  eyes  seem  to  be  emmetropic,  but  invariably  their  come» 
were  more  or  less  cloudy,  in  consequence  of  catarrhal  or  granular  ophthalmia,  most 
often  of  specific  origin.) 

Note.— Out  of  458  of  the  fbll  number  of  pupils  having  defective  vision,  the  com- 
plete record  of  each  eye  of  406,  taken  separately,  was  kept,  and  of  these  326  had  both 
eyes  affected,  although  not  equally  so.  Of  the  other  83  only  one  eye  was  affected. 
The  relative  vision  of  the  right  eye  to  the  lefb^  including  all  cases  where  but  one  only 
was  affected  as  well  as  where  both  were,  was  found  to  be  as  231  :  225,  i.  «.,  Vision  of 
R.  E.  :  V.  of  L.  E.  :  :  231  :  235. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Swan  M.  Burnett. — Acoording  to  my  observation  the  negro  is  beginning, 
under  education,  to  develop  ametropia.    There  is  one  interesting  &ot,  and  one  bear- 
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ing  directly  upon  a  question  at  present  exciting  attention,  which  I  noted  in  mf 
report  on  'Hhe  relative  frequency  of  eye  difleaseB  in  the  white  and  oc^ied  laoes,'' 
published  in  the  Archdves  of  Ophthalmology  in  1884,  to  which  I  have  seen  no  aDo- 
fiion  elsewhere,  and  that  is  the  relative  scarcity  of  sU^ismus  in  the  negro,  ezo^ 
as  a  result  of  paralysis.  The  feust  seems  to  point  to  a  dose  connection  between  ame- 
tropia, the  use  of  the  eyes  for  near  work,  and  strabismus.  I  have  operated  on  the 
negro  for  glaucoma,  but  we  all  know,  now,  that  the  negro  does  not  have  trachoma, 
a  &ct  which  I  was  the  first,  I  beUeve,  to  point  out,  eleven  years  ago. 


LACHRYMAL  DRAINAGE   AND  IRRIGATING   CANNULA  IN  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  CHRONIC  DACRYOCYSTIC  FISTULA. 

DESSl:CHEMENT  LACHRYMAL  ET  CANULE  IRRIGATOIRE  DANS  LB  TEAITB- 
MENT  DE  La  FISTULE  DACRYOCYSTIQUE  CHRONIQUB. 

iJBEB  LACHRYMATiDRATNAQE  UND  IRBIGATI0N8CANULB  IN  DER  BEHANDLUNO  CHBO- 
NISCHEE  THRANBNFISTELN. 

BY  ARTHUR  E.  PBINCB,  M.  D., 
JacksoiiTllle,  IlL 

In  offering  for  your  criticism  the  device  which  forms  the  sulgect  of  this  brief  papei; 
I  am  not  unmindM  of  the  prejndice  which  exists  against  all  forms  of  styles,  the  use  of 
which  has  so  generally  been  superceded  by  the  employment  of  large  probes.  With 
their  aid  and  that  of  the  galvano-cauteiy,  and  the  ezsection  of  the  whole  or  apart  of 
the  lachrymal  sac,  snch  success  has  been  attained  in  the  treatment  of  lachrymal  cystie 
fistnlte  as  to  make  suggestions  in  this  direction  seem  of  comparatiyely  little  importance; 
yet  there  stUl  occur  intractable  cases,  unconnected  with  cares,  which  do  not  yield  to 
periodic  probing,  or  cauterization  short  of  obliteration  of  the  sac  The  obstruction  to  the 
natural  escape  of  the  tears  recurs  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  probes,  and  the  secre- 
tion is  caused  again  to  flow  through  the  fistulous  opening,  defeating  the  natural  tee- 
dency  to  heal. 

It  has  £Etllen  to  my  lot  to  meet  a  number  of  such  cases  which  have  not  yielded  to 
probing  or  cauterization,  but  have  recovered  promptly  upon  the  introduction  of  a  per- 
forated cannula,  which,  in  addition  to  carrying  off  the  secretion,  permits  the  patient,  at 
will,  to  irrigate  the  whole  tract  with  cleansing  and  medicating  fluids. 

This  treatment  found  its  origin  in  the  difficulties  attending  the  management  of  the 
following  case : — 

James  Young,  set.  twenty-two,  feumer,  presented  himself  on  account  of  an  eitea- 
eive  fistulous  sinus,  opening  in  the  right  cheek  an  inch  below  the  eye.  There  was  a 
narrow  stricture  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  nasal  duct  and  an  offensive  atrophic  rhinitk 
Hyx>ermetropia  existed  of  +  3D.,  but  with  this  ezceptiim  the  eye  was  normaL  He 
was  often  subject  to  conjunctival  inflammation,  which  materially  interfered  with  hie 
work.  Under  an  anaesthetic  the  fistula  was  cauterized,  and  the  largest  of  Ooaper'e 
probes  was  passed  and  periodically  introduced  for  three  weeks.  After  this  a  lead  style 
was  introduced,  in  the  hope  of  securing  drainage,  but  the  tendency  was  so  strong  Soi 
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the  stricture  of  the  dact  to  dose  that  no  good  was  aocomplished.  Failing  in  this  man- 
ner to  secure  drainage  and  consequent  healing  of  the  fistula,  the  idea  occurred  of  intro- 
ducing two  smaller  lead  wires,  side  bj  side,  the  upper  end  of  each  being  sufficiently 
bent  forward  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  to  enable  the  free  end  to  be  easily  controlled  by  the 
finger.  The  double  groove  formed  by  the  line  of  apposition  of  these  two  wires  pre- 
Tented  the  arrest  of  the  secretion  by  the  contractions  of  the  stricture.  These  wires  were 
moved  upon  one  another  daily,  to  dislodge  any  accumulations  which  may  have  formed 
about  them.  By  this  means  complete  drainage  was  secured,  and  the  healing  of  this 
obstinate  fistula  was  effected  in  a  few  days.  The  wires  were  worn  for  three  weeks,  for 
precaution,  after  which  they  were  removed  without  return  of  trouble. 

The  promptness  with  which  this  obstinate  case  yielded  after  a  successful  drainage 
was  established,  led  to  the  conception  that  a  drainage  cannula  might  be  made  to  admit 
the  point  of  an  accompanying  irrigating  syringe,  whereby  the  constant  escape  of  the 
secretion  would  be  &cilitated  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  patient  the  means  of 
irrigating  the  tract  at  will  during  the  healing  of  the  fistula. 

Accordingly,  in  January,  1885,  Tiemann  made,  at  my  suggestion,  a  cannula  in  the 
shape  of  the  wires  which  had  been  employed,  and  perforated  it  along  the  sides  and  at 
the  lower  end,  while  the  upper  end  was  left  open  and  turned  spirally  forward  to  admit 
the  point  of  the  irrigating  syringe,  which  is  made  to  fit  the  cannula. 

Since  devising  this  instrument  I  have  used  it  a  large  number  of  times  with  variable 
success  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  blennorrhoea  of  the  sac,  the  accompanying  stricture 
being  kept  in  a  state  of  distention,  and  the  medicating  irrigation  being  effected  by  the 
patient  three  or  more  times  a  day.  Among  the  above,  six  cases  were  complicated  with 
obstinate  fistula,  which  did  not  yield  to  the  various  efforts  which  had  been  employed 
to  close  theuu 

It  seems  needless  to  detail  these  cases,  since  they  were,  in  a  measure,  similar  aad 
not  connected  with  cares.  In  all  the  behavior  was  uniform.  From  the  commeneement 
the  drainage  was  perfect,  and  the  fistula  healed  without  delay. 

The  irrigating  solution  which  was  used  was  a  25  per  cent  solution  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  the  liberated  oxygen  from  which  is  found  to  prevent,  in  laige  measure,  the 
perforations  in  the  cannula  from  closing.  According  to  the  fimmess  of  the  cicatrix,  the 
cannula  was  removed  in  from  one  to  three  weeks.  One  advantage  for  the  use  of  the 
cannula,  over  the  other  methods,  even  when  successful,  is  the  continuous  distention  of 
the  stricture,  which  increases  the  probability  of  the  subsequent  conduction  of  the 
lachiymal  secretion.    They  are  made  of  silver  and  gold,  and  in  pairs. 

The  size  which  I  have  employed  has  been  equal  to  Bowman^s  No.  8  sound.  A 
smaller  size  would  accomplish  the  same  effect  with  less  difficulty  of  introduction,  but 
wduld  lose  the  advantage  of  distention  of  the  stricture. 

From  the  limited  experience  no  generalizations  can  be  made.  We  can  only  say 
that  thus  fiir  their  behavior  has  been  satis&ctory,  and  express  the  belief  that  in  a  laige 
sphere  of  usefulness  there  is  a  limited  field,  in  which  it  will  be  found  superior  tot>ther 
methods. 
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A  NEW  PATTERN  OF  AN  OPHTHALMOSCOPR 

UN  NOUVEAU  MODJ^LE  D'OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 

KIN  OPHTHALMOSOOP  VON  NEUEB  OONSTBUCTION. 

BT  PETER  D.  KET8ER,  M.D., 
Of  Philadelphia. 

The  nearest  to  perfection  of  an  ophthalmoeoope  that  has  been  given  to  the  profcarioa 
is  the  larger  one  of  Knapp,  with  the  two  discs  of  convex  and  concave  glaases  revolving 
over  each  other.  This  instrument,  however,  is  too  large  and  too  expensive  for  genenl 
nse.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  arranged  so  that  the  rotation  of  the  discs  can  be  made  with 
the  fingers  of  the  hand  holding  the  instrument  up  before  the  eye.  It  is  so  large  that  it 
will  not  go  under  the  brow  and  close  to  the  eye  of  the  examiner,  but  rests  upon  the 
brow,  which  keeps  it  at  too  great  a  distance  for  proper  examination  and  calcnlatinns  in 
cases  of  refiractive  defects. 


FiG.l. 


Fio.  2. 


Fia.s. 


The  great  desideratum  in  an  ophthalmoscope  is  to  be  able  to  make  all  the  cbangea 
in  the  glasses  during  the  examination  without  removing  it  from  the  eye,  on  account  of 
the  activity  and  ready  Involuntary  changes  of  the  accommodation.  Most  all  of  tlie 
later  patterns  of  this  instrument  require  to  be  removed  to  adjust  some  weaker  or 
stronger  glass  to  make  combinations  with  the  disc  that  is  revolved  and  regulated  by 
the  finger  while  making  the  observation. 

The  instrument  I  present  to  you  is  an  improvement  on  Knapp^s  original  one.  It  is 
composed  of  two  discs,  containing  respectively  convex  and  concave  spherical  glaneai, 
revolving  immediately  over  each  other  on  a  common  centre,  and  so  arranged  that  either 
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or  both  discs  can  be  rotated  by  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  one  hand  holding  the  instra- 
ment  before  the  eye.  It  is  mnch  smaller,  so  that  it  will  go  under  the  brow,  dose  against 
the  eye.    It  has  a  movable  mirror,  and  the  lenses  in  the  discs  are — 

Convex— 0.5,  1,  1.6,  2,  2.5,  3,  4,  6,  6,  8,  10,  12,  16. 

Concave— 0.25,  0.5,  1,  1.5,  2,  2.5,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  16. 

With  these  glasses  any  combination  can  be  made,  and  any  amoaut  of  hypermetropia, 
myopia  or  astigmatism  can  be  measnred. 

It  is  also  veiy  handy  in  retinosoopy,  on  account  of  its  size  and  dose  adaptation  to 
the  eye. 

The  accompanying  wood-cuts  show  the  mechanism  and  arrangement . — 

Fig.  1. — Shows  the  instrument  in  its  actual  size  ready  for  use. 

Fig.  2. — The  back  plate  is  removed  to  show  the  lenses  of  one  disc,  the  other  being 
directly  under  it,  and  the  cog-wheel  attachment 

Fig.  3. — Is  the  back  plate  reversed  to  show  the  other  cog  wheel. 

It  is  manufactuied  by  Mr.  E.  Fox,  N.  W.  coiner  Chestnut  and  Seventeenth  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FIRST  DAY. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  honored  confreres,  that  we  welcome  you  to  this,  the  fireft, 
meeting  of  the  Section  of  Otology  in  the  Ninth  International  Medical  Congress. 

It  is  alike  gratifying  to  us  and  to  sufferers  from  ear  disease  that  such  eminent 
men  in  the  medical  profession  should  have  assembled  here  on  this  occasion,  from 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  world,  to  consider  anew,  and  together,  the  long-De- 
lected, but  important,  subject  of  otology. 

To  those  of  us  who  can  look  back  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  of  pro- 
fessional life,  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  that  length  of  time  in  this 
one  field,  alone,  is  gratifying,  and  inspires  a  feeling  of  hopefrdness  for  the  fritore  of 
otology,  for  much  remains  yet  to  be  accomplished 

The  little  assemblage  of  nine  medical  men  who,  in  July,  1868,  met  in  Newport, 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  organized  the  American  Otological  Society,  founded  the  first 
special  society  of  co-workers  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  in  this  comparativdy 
unexplored  field.  They  may  be  regarded  as  practically  the  pioneers  in  scientific  work 
in  otology  in  America, 

Following  closely  upon  that  organization  came  the  First  Otological  Congress, 
when,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  but  thirteen  of  us  met  in  Dresden,  in  Saxony, 
and  held  a  conference  of  five  days,  and  discussed  some  of  the  questions  in  otology 
that  are  not  without  interest  now. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  such  organized  efforts  as  these  for  the  advancement 
of  otology  should  ever  have  been  made  until  within  nineteen  years  of  the  time  of 
our  assembling  here  to-day. 

While  this  brief  retrospect  of  what  was  not  done,  rather  than  of  what  was  done, 
in  the  past  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest,  and  perhaps  of  profit,  our  greater  interest 
centres  on  what  may  be  done  on  this  occasion,  and  in  the  future,  for  the  advancement 
of  scientific  and  practical  otology. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  none  present  doubt  the  importance  of  the  subject,  or  its 
influence  upon  man's  well-being,  fix)m  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  in  his  physical  com- 
fort ;  in  his  mental  condition ;  in  his  social  relations,  and  as  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth, in  determining  whether  he  shall  be  a  useful,  productive  member  of  society, 
or  a  more  or  less  useless  and  unhappy  one — ^too  often  dependent  upon  public  or 
private  charity. 

The  State,  in  its  military  and  naval  services,  and  life  insurance  assodadons,  now 
recognize  the  risk  to  life  of  persons  affected  with  suppuration  within  the  tympanum; 
and  yet  only  recently  has  the  study  of  such  conditions  been  made  oUigatory  in 
medical  educational  institutions,  which  should  have  been  of  the  first  to  recogniie 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  to  have  made  proper  provision  for  their  study. 
However,  a  time  of  greater  hopeftdness  has  come.  But  few  medical  colleges  now, 
in  America,  are  without  competent  instructors  in  otology,  and  the  educational  insti- 
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tntions  of  otiier  countries  are  adding  more,  and  still  better,  facilities  for  the  student 
of  otology.  We  indulge  the  confident  hope  and  expectation  that  the  work  of  this 
Section,  daring  the  sessions  on  which  we  are  now  entering,  will  not  only  show  a 
growing  interest  in  otology,  but  add  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  that 
progress  is  being  made  in  remoying  it  from  the  position  which  it  so  long  held 
among  the  opprobria  medtcinoe. 

The  ophthalmoscope  proved  an  aid  to  the  neurologist  as  well  as  to  the  ophthal- 
mologist in  accuracy  of  diagnosis,  so  essential  for  correct  therapeutics  and  surgery. 

The  advances  made  in  otology  during  the  last  two  decades  have  shown  how 
critical  and  scientific  examination  of  the  ear  may  throw  important  light  on  many 
of  the  mysterious  and  embarrassing  cases  in  neurology,  as  well  as  in  the  wide  field  of 
general  medicine.  From  the  dissimilar  anatomical  conditions,  inspection  of  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  the  optic  and  the  auditory  nerves  are  not  alike  possible,  and 
diagnosis  in  affections  especially  of  the  perceptive  apparatus  of  the  ear,  and  in  some 
of  the  defects  in  its  conducting  apparatus,  must,  perhaps,  always  remain  less  reliable 
and  less  certain  than  in  affections  of  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

Notwithstanding  these  embarrassments— because  of  the  complicated  anatomy  of 
the  hearing  apparatus,  and  because,  as  has  been  so  truly  said,  the  affected  part  can- 
not, like  the  eye,  be  removed  and  inspected  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  only 
the  death  of  the  individual  can  make  possible  conclusive  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of 
diagnosis  in  the  more  difficult  cases  of  ear  disease — ^yet  great  progress  has  been  made. 

With  the  instruments  of  precision  which  science  and  skill  have  within  a  few 
years  provided,  we  are  approaching  nearer  to  that  accuracy  of  diagnosis  which  has 
given  to  ophthalmology  much  of  its  present  attractiveness. 

With  ^ese  advances  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  attaches  to  scientific  otology. 
It  is  no  longer  restricted  to  the  routine  of  unattractive  manipulation,  such  as  once 
characterized  the  treatment  of  ear  disease.  This  elevation  of  the  subject  makes 
more  manifest  the  incompleteness  of  the  work  of  the  mere  specialist,  who  considers 
and  treats  the  local  disease  much  as  if  it  were  in  a  detached  portion  of  the  human 
body  rather  than  in  an  integral  part  of  a  complete  and  complicated  organism, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  local  defect  may  be  but  one  of  the  manifestations  of  general 
disarrangement  of  the  system  showing  these  special  characteristics. 

Only  when  otologists  shall  have  recognized  more  generally — ^in  theory  and  in 
practice — the  importance  of  thorough  familiarity  with  the  relation  of  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  ear  to  the  entire  system — both  as  regards  cause  and  consequence — ^may 
it  be  expected  that  otology  will  hold  that  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  of  the  public,  to  which  its  importance  entitles  it 

If,  ad  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  conference,  broader  and  more  thorough 
study  of  this  subject  shall  result,  substantial  progress  will  follow.  It  will,  moreover, 
serve  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  view  matters  from  a  single  standpoint,  with  the 
evils  that  follow  therefrom.  There  will  be  less  of  the  superficial  work  and  routine 
practice  which  are  responsible  for  the  growing  disposition  to  regard  specialism  in 
medicine  with  disfiivor,  and  which  led  a  member  of  our  profession  to  say  that,  when 
he  saw  the  great  and  rapid  progress  in  the  different  departments  of  medicine  which 
resulted  from  division  of  labor  and  special  skill,  he  came  to  look  upon  a  well  qualified 
specialist  as  being  a  doctor — and  something  more  than  a  doctor — ^but  that  with  the 
recent  tendency  to  perversion  of  specialism,  which  leads  to  superficiality  and  unrelia- 
bility, he  was  fast  coming  to  regard  the  specialist  as  being  something  less  than  a 
doctor. 

If  such  perversion  of  the  object  of  the  division  of  labor  and  special  lines  of  study 
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by  properly  qualified  medical  men — who  baye  been  seeking  to  explore  the  unknown 
or  imperfectly  known  avenues  which  lead  off  from  the  lines  of  study  that  medical 
men  are  accustomed  to  follow — should  result,  specialism  must  soon  be  regarded  as 
an  impediment  to  the  advance  of  scientific  medicine,  and  the  specialist,  whose  course 
of  study  should  have  fitted  him  to  become  an  expert  adviser  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner, must  soon  become  a  superficial  imitator  of  others. 

The  needs  of  otology,  in  its  present  state,  demand  for  its  elevation  a  high  order 
of  qualifications.  The  possession  of  such  qualifications,  by  contributors  to  the  work 
of  this  Section,  is  manifest  in  the  care^illy  prepared  papers  which  are  to  be  presented 
here.  They  embrace  subjects  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  us  as  otologists  and 
medical  men,  and  they  will  elicit,  in  discussion,  the  mature  views  resulting  frnn 
critical  study  and  experience  which  will  give  an  added  interest,  and,  perhaps,  form  a 
stimulus  to  still  further  investigation. 

In  arranging  the  order  of  presenting  these  papers,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
ac^ust  the  programme,  that  subjects  of  similar  nature  should  be  so  placed  as  to  admit 
of  their  discussion  as  a  class,  and  thus,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  avoid  the  neoeseity  of 
taking  any  of  the  limited  time  of  the  Section  in  avoidaUe  repetition.  It  is  contem- 
plated to  include  some  of  the  yet  open  questions  in  otology  in  the  programme. 
Their  importance  is  such  as  to  make  desirable  careM  conference  regarding  them  hy 
those  here  assembled,  who  are  so  competent,  and,  we  hope,  equally  willing,  to  give 
their  views  upon  them,  in  a  mutual  effort  to  eliminate  them  firom  among  the  doubtful 
ones  and  place  them  among  the  established  facts. 


STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  5700  CASES  OF  EAR  DISEASES,  CLAS- 
SIFIED BY  AGE,  SEX,  OCCUPATION  AND  DISEASE ;  CAU- 
SATION. 

RAPPORT  STATISTIQUE   DB    5700  CAS   DE  MALADIES   D'OREILLB  CLASSIFlSS 
PAR  ORDRB  D'AgE,  DE  SEXE,  D'OCCUPATION   ET  DB  MALADIB. 

STATISnSCHEB  BERICHT  USER  5700  FALLE  VON  KRANKHEITEN  DE8  OHBEB,  CLASSI. 
FICIRT  NACH  ALTER,  GE3CHLECHT  UND  BESCHAFTIGUNG. 

BY  8ETH  8.    BISHOP,   M.  D., 
Of  Chicago,  HUdoLb. 

The  following  statistical  tables  represent  the  records  of  5700  cases  of  diseases  of  Uie 
ear  treated  during  the  last  eight  years  bj  the  Staff  of  the  Illinois  Charitable  Eje  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  in  Chicago.  I  have  added  a  relatively  small  number  of  onselected  caaes 
from  the  records  of  my  private  practice  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whose  records  were 
incomplete.  The  purpose  for  which  the  classification  was  originally  began  was  to 
establish  a  basis  of  calculation  of  the  influence,  if  any,  exerted  by  occupation,  age  or 
sex,  in  the  causation  of  ear  diseases.  The  condition  of  each  patient  at  the  time  he  first 
presented  himself  at  the  clinic  was  recorded,  in  order  to  determine  the  relative  fine* 
quency  of  the  different  diseases.  As  is  usual  in  charity  hospitals,  a  very  large  peroeat^ 
age  of  those  who  applied  for  treatment  belonged  to  that  dass  of  laboring  people  irbo 
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have  no  definite  trade  or  fixed  oocnpation.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  the  last 
decade  embraced  what  might  be  called  the  vagrant  era  of  the  century  in  this  coontry, 
for  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  America  when  snch  vast  numbers  of  men 
were  unemployed  and  leading  nomadic  lives.  This  may  partly  account  for  the  feuct 
that  about  one-third  of  the  adult  males  are  classed  as  being  without  occupation.  In 
order  to  &cilitate  investigation  and  simplify  the  tables  as  far  as  possible,  all  those  occu- 
pations which  were  closely  related  to  each  other  in  nature  and  effects  were  grouped 
under  one  heading,  so  that  the  twenty-four  which  appear  really  represent  about  double 
that  number.  For  example,  under  the  heading  of  clerks  were  embraced  salesmen, 
book-keepers,  office  employ^  etc ;  with  teamsters  were  grouped  car  drivers,  peddlers, 
etc ;  cooks  and  bakers  were  classed  together  ;  plumbers,  gas-  and  steam-fitters  appear 
together ;  brass  moulders,  iron  moulders,  etc.  were  classed  with  iron  workers ;  such 
closely  allied  occupations  as  stone  cutters,  stone  masons,  bricklayers  and  plasterers,  in 
which  the  influences  and  exposures  are  very  similar,  are  grouped  together  under  the 
heading  of  day  laborers,  a  term  borrowed  ftom  the  laborers  themselves. 

The  abbreviations  employed  are:  Ac.  for  acute  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear;  Ac 
8.  for  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  same ;  C.  N.  for  chronic  non-suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  same;  C.  S.  for  chronic  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  same;  Ext. 
for  diseases  of  the  external  ear ;  Int.  for  diseases  of  the  internal  ear  ;  D.  M.  for  deaf 
mutes ;  W.  No.  for  whole  number. 


Miners 

Firemen 

Goopers 

Butchers 

Packing  house  laborers.. 

Engineers 

Cigar  makers^ 

Plumbers 

Boiler  makers^ 

Tinners 

Shoe  makers 

Bakers 

Printers  

Tailors. 

Blacksmiths 

Painters 

Sailors» 

Railroad  laborers 

Farmers 

Carpenters 

Iron  workers 

Teamsters 

Factory  hands 

Clerks 

Day  laborers 

Total- 


W.  HO. 


10 
10 
10 
11 
12 
13 
15 
16 
19 
20 
22 
22 
30 
31 
38 
47 
47 
58 
74 
80 
84 
85 
108 
232 
496 

1590 


1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

5 

1 

4 

4 

11 

13 

19 

26 

109 


6 

9 

5 

6 

8 

10 

6 

7 

10 

9 

14 

14 

10 

18 

26 

26 

28 

35 

65 

57 

54 

33 

59 

117 

300 


4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

5 

1 

4 

12 

8 

3 

10 

9 

12 

18 

8 

11 

23 

19 

39 

77 


922:279 


3 
5 
3 

1 
4 
1 
5 
2 
5 
6 
5 
3 

"*6 
10 
6 
9 
36 
60 


171 
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Adult  males  without  oocnpation.... 

Female  adults 

Boys,  6  to  15  years 

Girls,  6  to  15  years 

Boys,  under  6  years 

Girls,  under  6  years. 

Occupations 

Total 

Per  centum  of  whole  numher. 


w.wo. 

AC. 

AC.  8. 

CH. 

C.8. 

1 

810 

43 

31 

485 

197 

1662 

75 

63 

1070 

317 

557 

35 

28 

230 

205 

562 

32 

22 

225 

232 

243 

11 

21 

41 

125 

276 

11 

26 

45 

139 

1590 

85 

109 

922 

279 

5700 

292 

300 

3018 

1494 

5.1 

5.3 

53. 

26. 

KXT.   urr.  dlm. 


46 

106  I 
34 
35  I 
26i 
38 

171 


456 

a 


7  r 

27     4' 
19     6 

111    5> 

8  11, 
918: 

24    ...1 


105 


The  tables  show  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  occupations  were  indoor.  Of 
the  1590  males,  with  fixed  occupations,  920  worked  out  of  doors  and  670  indoors.  Add 
1662  female  adults  who  lead  indoor  lives  to  the  670  adult  males  with  indoor  work,  and 
we  have  2332  patients  who  spend  most  of  their  lives  within  doors.  To  the  920  men 
who  do  outdoor  labor,  we  may  add  the  810  adult  males  who  were  without  trades  or  any 
definite  means  of  subsistence,  and  it  gives  1730  men  who  probably  pass  most  of  their 
days  in  the  open  air.  Thus  the  excess  of  patients  of  the  indoor  class  over  tiioee  who 
lead  outdoor  lives  amounts  to  602,  or  about  15  per  centum  of  the  whole  number  of 
adults.  These  &cts  are  significant  when  we  take  into  account  the  slight  difierenoe 
between  the  number  of  males  and  females  afflicted  under  the  age  of  fifteen.  Sex  seems 
to  have  no  influence  in  the  production  or  prevention  of  these  diseases.  Up  to  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  ear  diseases  are  found  in  both  sexes  nearly  equally.  Probably  a  reason 
for  the  slight  difierence  in  the  number  of  male  and  female  cases  during  the  first  fifteen 
yeais  of  life  may  be  found  in  the  similarity  of  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  sexes  during 
this  early  period.  The  classes  of  society  who  afford  clinical  material  at  the  medical 
charity  institutions  of  this  country  are  such  that  necessity  compels  them  to  abandon 
the  pursuit  of  an  education  at  about  the  fifteenth  year,  and  to  enter  upon  the  bread- 
winning  avocations.  From  that  time  the  divergence  in  habits  increases.  The  males 
are  either  out  of  doors  more  than  ever,  or  confined  chiefly  to  mercantile  houses  or 
factories.  The  females  become  domestics,  clerks  and  shop  girls.  American  residences 
and  business  houses  are  heated  in  cold  weather  by  dry,  hot  air,  and  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  70°  F.,  or  higher.  The  inmates  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  this  dry,  hot  air, 
ofl:en  laden  with  dust  and  noxious  gases,  the  greater  part  of  every  day.  The  skin,  con- 
sequently, is  veiy  active  in  its  functions,  and  kept  moist  by  free  peispimtion.  But, 
though  constant  exposure  renders  the  soldier,  Spartan-like,  indifferent  to  cold  and 
storms,  housing  the  body  makes  it  tender,  like  the  hot-house  plant,  and  sensitive  U> 
sudden  and  extreme  changes  in  the  air.  After  working  all  a  winter  day  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  summer  heat,  these  people,  with  the  powers  of  resistance  reduced  by  hunger 
and  iatigue,  pass  out  immediately  into  a  frigid  atmosphere  with  the  temperature  per- 
haps from  40  to  70  degrees  F.  lower  than  that  of  the  workshop.  The  skin  is  chilled, 
the  perspiration  checked,  and  a  determination  of  blood  to  some  internal  organ  oocursw 
Naso-pharyngeal  catarrh  is  probably  the  most  frequent  consequence.  This  result  is 
aided  by  high  winds  and  the  inhalation  of  dust.  Indeed,  a  very  large  {percentage  of 
cases  of  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh  undoubtedly  are  due  to  the  irritating  effects  of  dust; 
this,  operating  in  conjunction  with  cold,  damp  air,  seems  largely  responsible  for  the 
widespread  existence  of  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh  among  Americans.  It  is  probably  the 
most  prevalent  disease  in  this  country.  The  importance  of  this  fact  is  obvious  when 
we  consider  that  so  large  a  number  of  middle-ear  affections  originate  in  naso-phaiyngeal 
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inflammation^  which  extends  from  that  cavity,  throogh  the  Eustachian  tube,  to  the  tym- 
panum. Critical  examination  of  the  class  of  patients  under  discussion  renders  it  evident 
that  a  considerable  minority  of  them  have  throat  trouble.  This  being  the  case,  what- 
ever causes  a  catarrh  of  the  nose  and  throat  is  interesting  to  the  otologist,  as  a  proxi- 
mate cause  of  ear  disease.  The  exanthemata  are  frequent  causes  of  ear  trouble 
during  early  childhood,  but  youth  seems  also  to  predispose  to  coryza,  which  is  often  a 
forerunner  of  tubal  and  tympanic  catarrh.  Children  under  fiileen  years  of  age  consti- 
tute about  28.5  per  centum,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  cases.  A 
very  small  proportion  of  children  were  brought  for  treatment  during  the  acute  stage 
of  inflammation.  Only  13  per  centum  were  acute  cases,  leaving  87  per  centum,  or 
more  than  six  times  as  many,  who  were  not  presented  for  treatment  until  the  disease 
bad  reached  a  chronic  stage.  The  tables  also  show  that  only  11  per  centum  of  adults 
with  middle-ear  diseases  were  seen  in  the  acute  stage. 

The  tables  give  a  somewhat  large  percentage  of  external-ear  cases.  Since  inspissated 
cerumen  may  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  and  a  consequence  of  chronic  non-suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  that  consideration  should  be  given  due  weight  in  this 
connection. 

It  may  be  permissible  to  cite  a  few  facta  not  demonstrated  by  the  tables,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  were  impressed  upon  me  by  a  personal  study  of  these  patients.  Although 
the  whole  state  of  Illinois  contributed  largely  to  the  number  embraced  by  these 
statistics,  a  laige  minority  were  residents  of  Chicago,  a  very  cosmopolitan  city.  The 
foreign  element  predominates.  The  Irish  constitute  a  very  large,  and  the  French  a 
very  small  proportion  of  our  clinical  materiaL  The  north  of  Europe  furnishes  a  &r 
greater  percentage  of  our  population  than  the  southern  portions.  After  considering 
the  nationalities  it  will  not  be  surprising  when  it  is  stated  that  the  blondes  exceed  the 
brunettes  in  number.  It  was  noticeable,  also,  that  the  nervous  temperament  was  the 
prevailing  one.  Another  matter  of  interest  to  the  etiologist,  and  to  the  student  of 
sociology  as  well,  was  the  conspicuous  absence  of  baldness  among  these  people,  for  cold 
draughts  of  air  on  heads  deprived  of  Nature's  covering  are  considered  as  being  a  prolific 
cause  of  catarrh,  by  eminent  authorities. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  climatic  causes.  In  speaking  of  climatic  con- 
ditions as  standing  in  a  causative  relation  to  ear  diseases,  it  should  be  understood  that 
reference  is  made  to  those  atmospheric  conditions  which  are  characteristio  of  Chicago 
and  its  vicinity,  although  they  may  not  be  peculiar  to  it.  A  sudden,  great  fall  of  tem- 
perature, accompanied  with  increased  humidity  of  the  air,  is  usually  followed  by  an 
increase  in  the  attendance  at  the  clinics  of  new  patients  with  acute  diseases,  and  of  old 
cases  with  acute  symptoms.  These  climatic  variations  and  clinical  responses  have 
recurred  with  such  uniformity  that  one  may  predict  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
number  of  acute  diseases,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy,  by  observing  the 
meteorological  variations.  Our  climate  is  rugged,  but  the  people  bom  and  raised  in  it 
do  not  appear  to  share  its  robust  character.  The  altitude  is  low,  in  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, the  air  moist  and  the  thermometric  changes  sudden  and  great.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  the  thermometer  to  fall  20  or  30  degrees  F.,  or  more,  in  a  few  hours.  Indeed,  cold 
waves  sweep  suddenly  over  the  country  in  summer  time,  cooling  the  heated  atmosphere 
so  quickly  and  thoroughly  that  one  must  needs  change  from  summer  to  winter  gar- 
ments, with  haste,  or  suffer  from  the  chilling  winds.  Add  to  these  causes  of  great 
circulatory  disturbances  the  irritating  effects  of  constantly  inhaled  dust  which  the 
ceaseless  winds  keep  in  never-ending  motion,  and  the  problem  of  the  prevalence  of 
naso-pharyngeal,  tubal,  and  tympanic  catarrh  in  this  climate  is  largely  solved. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Professor  G.  E.  Frothingham,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  said  that  he  had  beeo 
much  interested  in  the  yaluable  statistical  report  presented  by  Dr.  Bishop.  It  is 
upon  careftdly  collected  and  carefriUy  considered  statistics  that  we  must  Lurgdy  rdy 
for  progress  in  the  development  of  otology.  The  statistics  presented  by  Dr.  Bishop 
tend  to  establish  the  fact  that  those  who  live  in  large  dties,  especially  if  exposed  to 
sadden  changes  of  temperature,  as  are  residents  of  Chicago,  become  more  fiequently 
affected  with  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  middle  ear  than  those  who  reside  in  the 
country,  since  the  institution  from  which  the  statistics  were  gathered  reodyes 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  statistics  also  show  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign  population  were 
thus  afflicted.  He  beheved  we  might  find  an  explanation  of  these  &ctB  in  consider- 
ing the  important  relation  existing  between  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh  and  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  middle  ear,  and  the  important  factors  in  producing  naad 
catarrh.  The  air  of  cities  is  loaded,  often  heavily,  with  germs  that  have  a  tendency 
to  excite  inflammation  in  mucous  membranes  with  which  they  come  in  contact 
Their  power  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  air  passages,  and  even  to  produce 
phthisis,  has  long  been  recognized.  That  they  may  escape  from  this  influence,  we 
send  patients  who  are  afflicted  or  threatened  with  consumption  to  a  high  monntam 
region,  where  the  air  is  not  only  free  frx)m  such  germs,  but  is  also  free  fix>m  particles 
of  dust  and  vitiating  gases.  The  nasal  passages  serve  the  purpose  of  a  strainer 
for  the  air  passmg  to  the  lungs,  and  they  not  only  warm  and  moisten  the  inq>iTed 
air,  but  they  partially  free  it  from  soHd  vitiating  substancea  These  particles,  lodged 
upon  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nasal  passages  and  pharynx,  act  as  irritants,  and 
so  do  many  of  the  gases  that  are  inhaled  in' such  an  atmosphere.  If  we  eomlxne 
with  this  irritation  the  effect  of  a  sudden  change  of  temperature,  by  which  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  becomes  cooled  and  the  cutaneous  exhalations  are  checked,  we 
have  the  important  factors  in  the  production  of  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  and  the 
consequent  liability  to  middle-ear  disease.  When  such  a  sudden  lowering  of  the 
temperature  occurs,  and  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  body  is  not  duly  protected,  the 
mucous  surfaces  most  irritated  are  most  likely  to  become  involved  in  inflammatory 
action.  Baron  Larrey,  who  investigated  the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  ooqjunctiv- 
tis  in  Egypt,  has  ascribed  it  to  a  similar  cause,  namely,  the  irritation  of  the  eye  by 
exposure  to  dust  and  bright  light  during  the  day,  and  the  exposure  of  the  sorfiioe  of 
the  body  to  considerable  change  from  the  warm  atmosphere  commonly  experienced 
by  day,  to  the  cool  atmosphere  which  prevailed  during  the  night  He  dedared  that 
those  who  protected  themselves  by  proper  covering  at  night  did  not  suffer  from 
Egyptian  ophthalmia,  as  did  those  who  neglected  this  precaution.  In  the  same 
way  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intestines  is  produced  more  fr^uently 
when  irritated  by  the  ingestion  of  unripe  fruit  and  other  indigestible  food,  during 
that  period  of  the  year  when  the  days  are  warm  or  hot,  and  the  nights  are  cod, 
the  body,  commonly,  being  insufficiently  protected  from  the  chiUing  atmosphere. 

That  the  germs  lodged  upon  the  naso-phar3mgeal  mucous  membrane  by  breathing 
such  an  atmosphere  play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  the  aural  disease. 
Professor  Frothingham  is  quite  convinced,  and  that  prompt  and  efficient  tieatment 
of  the  post-nasal  catarrh  is  very  important  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  aural 
catarrh.  In  this  treatment  germicides  are  of  great  importance,  as  he  had  become 
convinced  by  resorting  to  them  for  this  purpose.  He  had  found  an  apphcation,  by 
means  of  an  atomizer,  of  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  1-2000  parts,  one  of 
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the  most  efficient  remedies  for  postriiasal  catarrh,  and  he  believes  it  acted  thus  bene- 
ficially by  destroying  germs  deposited  from  the  air  upon  the  naso- pharyngeal  surface, 
which,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  system,  might  ezdte  more  reaction  than  at  other 
times,  when  the  vital  forces  of  the  patient  might  sucoessMly  resist  their  morbid 
influence.  That  the  foreign  population  furnished  the  larger  proportion  of  these 
cases  is  consistent  with  such  an  explanation.  It  furnished  the  larger  proportion  of 
laborers,  and  those  who  Hved  imder  bad  hygienic  circumstances,  sleeping  in  small, 
illy-ventilated  bed  rooms,  in  which  the  atmosphere  literally  swarmed  with  germs. 

Dr.  R.  TiLLET,  Chicago,  Illinoia,  said — I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
presentation  of  the  statistics  relative  to  the  study  of  otology.  There  is,  however,  in 
connection  with  this  presentation,  a  &ctor  which  has  scarcely  received  its  due  weight 
in  the  tabulation.  It  is  stated  that  youth  is  a  predisposing  cause.  Now,  I  fail  to 
perceive  that  youth,  in  itself,  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  s^  cause  of  any  disease 
whatever.  If,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  youthiul  organism  is  ushered  into 
the  world  under  a  decided  disadvantage,  and  on  that  accoimt  certain  diseases 
are  developed,  we  must  not  say  that  it  is  the  yoiUh  which  is  the  cause.  Relative  to 
the  percentage  of  cases  of  youth,  in  proportion  to  the  cases  of  adult  life,  the  import- 
ant fact  of  the  much  larger  proportion  of  children  in  the  world,  relative  to  adults, 
must  not  be  forgotten ;  but  for  the  decease  of  a  large  number  of  the  youthfril 
members  of  the  race,  the  proportion  would  be  different  A  similar  observation 
should  be  made  relative  to  those  whose  occupation  requires  them  to  spend  their 
time  for  the  most  part  indoors ;  unless  we  know  the  relative  number  of  the  individuals 
engaged  in  indoor  and  outdoor  work,  the  proportion  of  those  afflicted  is  of  compara- 
tively small  importance.  I  fiedl  to  find  in  the  report,  notwithstanding  the  special 
reference  to  occupation,  any  such  occupations  as  unquestionably  tax  the  aural  tissues; 
I  refer  to  the  vocation  of  boiler  makers.  It  might  have  been  an  advantage,  also,  to 
have  referred  to  such  as  are  engaged  wholly  with  the  telephone.  If  there  were  no  such 
case  in  the  table  it  would  be  desirable  to  mention  the  absence  of  persons  so  engaged. 
Of  the  influence  of  a  mere  change  of  temperature  from  warm  rooms  to  that  of  the 
external  atmosphere,  those  who  visit  and  live  in  severe  regions  should  furnish  some 
evidence  which  would  contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  the  question. 

Professor  K  De  Rossi,  Rome,  Italy. — I  agree  perfectly  with  Professor  Froth- 
ingham,  that  a  veiy  large  part  of  the  diseases  of  the  ear  are  caused  by  diseases  of 
the  nose  and  pharynx.  Therefore  I  desire  that  the  Congress  express  wishes  that 
studies  on  laryngo-rhinology  be  united  with  those  on  otology,  rather  than  to 
unite  this  last  one  with  ophthalmology,  with  which  it  has  no  connection,  and  by 
which  nothing  would.be  gained  in  the  interest  of  scientific  progress. 

Dr.  H.  B.  YouNO,  BurHngton,  Iowa. — As  regards  the  influence  of  change  of 
climate  in  the  prevalence  of  ear  diseases,  it  is  questioned  whether  the  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  with  moisture,  necessarily  increases  ear  diseases.  Pointing  to  this  is 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  the  thermometric  changes  have  been  slight  and 
the  rainfall  at  the  minimum,  at  least  in  the  northern  part  of  our  country,  and  yet 
there  has  been  an  unusual  increase,  relatively,  of  ear  troubles,  both  new  and  relapsing 
old  casea 

Dr.  C.  M.  Hobby,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  endorsed  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Young,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  statement  that  the  temperature  was  extraordinarily  high  and  remaikably 
uniform  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  during  the  last  summer,  and  that  there  was  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  diseases  of  the  ear  and  nose,  especially  acute  diseases,  while 
the  heat  lasted  and  before  the  evenings  became  cooL 
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Dr.  G.  W.  Alltn,  Fittaborgfa,  Peonq^huDa,  lenuuked  that  the  warn  wrnds 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mezioo  and  the  ooU  winds  from  the  great  lakes  made  of  Western 
PenDS^vaniaaperpetoalfaattle-fidd.  As  a  resah^  there  were  great  and  rapid  changes 
in  tempa^tore  and  the  moistare  of  this  r^ion,  and  if  sodi  dianges  woe  dizectJy  or 
indirectJy  the  cause  of  middle-ear  disease,  these  tzoofales  shonld  pfevafl  there,  and 
nose,  throat  and  ear  tronbles  are  Teiy  prevalent  there. 

Professor  J.  F.  Fulton,  St  Panl,  Minnesota,  spoke  of  the  increasing  interest 
which  is  being  taken  in  otology.  He  said  that  dimate  is  not  only  a  great  fiKtor  m 
caosation  of  diseases  of  the  ear,  hot  a  most  impprtant  one  in  the  treatment  and  core 
of  soch  diseases;  that  many  cases  which  ooold  not  be  bmefited  in  one  cfimate  may 
be  cored  by  a  change  of  dimate.  He  referred  to  the  faToraUe  inflnenm  of  a  high 
and  diy  region  in  many  forms  of  middle-ear  catarrh;  referred  to  a  distressing  case  of 
chronic  sappuratiye  inflammation,  whidi  coold  not  be  cored  in  its  natire  <&nate, 
bat  which  soon  reooyered  by  a  change  of  dimate. 

Dr.  S.  0.  RiCHKT,  Washington,  D.  C.  said  that  in  the  moist  dimate  of  Wadi- 
ington  daring  the  season  of  high  tempenUnre  catarrhs  are  frequent;  not  yinileot, 
bat  also,  not  veiy  tractable,  though  slight  In  the  &diion  of  the  day  bactoria  are 
made  responaUe  for  much  of  which  they  are  doubtless  innocent  They  are  mis- 
chievous, but  nasal  catarrhs  may  be  due  entirely  to  chilling  of  the  soHaoe  of  the 
body,  with  determination  of  Uood  to  the  more  centzal  and  better  protected  regions. 

Professor  FROTHlNaHAH  said  that  he  wished  to  correct  the  impression,  if  sodi 
had  been  created  by  his  remarks,  that  he  regarded  all,  or  nearly  all  cases  of  post-nasil 
catarrh,  and  consequent  aural  disease,  as  due  to  these  inspired  germs.  What  he  did 
intend  to  assert  was  his  belief  that  this  is  a  frequent  cause,  and  that  germicides  should 
be  more  frequently  used  in  the  treatment,  and  that,  as  a  germidde  for  these  cases,  a 
solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  is  by  far  the  most  effident  of  any  that  he  had 
used. 

In  dosing  the  discussion  of  this  paper.  Dr.  Bishop  said: — 

In  answer  to  the  doubt  expressed  reladve  to  my  inference  from  the  tables,  that 
youth  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  diseases  of  the  middle  ear,  I  will  say  that  since  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  youth  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  exanthemata,  as  is  iQus- 
trated  in  the  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles ;  and,  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
large  proportion  of  ear  affections  are  directly  traceable  to  the  diseases  of  childhood ; 
and,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  children  are  particularly  prone  to  attacks  of  ooryia, 
which  is  a  proximate  cause  of  tympanic  inflammation ;  and,  that  a  large  percentage 
of  this  class  of  patients  refer  their  ear  troubles  to  the  earaches  and  running  ears 
of  childhood ;  and,  that  the  tables  show  that  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
constituted  about  28}  per  centum  of  the  whole  number  of  cases,  it  appears  to  be  a 
logical  deduction  that  youth  m  a  predisposmg  cause  of  diseases  of  the  middle  ear. 

Professor  Fulton  remarked  that  one-half  of  all  cases  of  middle-ear  diseases  are 
associated  with  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  naso-pharynx.  He  resides  in  what  b 
regarded  as  a  high  and  dry  part  of  our  country,  St  Paul,  Minnesota ;  while  the 
patients  who  afforded  the  material  for  this  paper  live  in  a  low,  moist  climate,  lying 
between  Lake  Michigan  on  the  east,  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  west,  and  the 
Ohio  river  on  the  south.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
larger  proportion  than  one-half  of  the  patients,  in  the  statistical  report,  were 
afficted  with  one  or  another  form  of  naso-pharyngeal  catarrL  The  most  prevalent 
form  was  of  a  hypertrophic  nature.  There  were  fr^uent  cases  of  enhtrged  tonsik, 
associated  with  granulations  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  adenoid  vegeta- 
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tions  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  and  a  thickened,  roughened,  red  and  hoggy 
appearance  of  the  mucous  memhrane  generally,  Iming  the  pharynx  and  post-nasal 
space.  In  others,  the  tendency  was  not  to  cell  proliferation,  but  to  an  atrophic  con- 
dition. The  columns  of  the  fauces  were  extremely  thin  and  pale ;  the  membrane 
covering  the  posterior  wall  of  the  phar3mx  pale,  thin  and  shining,  with  tortuous 
▼easels,  in  some  cases  dilated  and  injected  with  blood,  and  conveying  the  impression 
of  a  weakened  state  of  the  coats  of  the  blood  vessels.  This  condition  is  quite  oflen 
found  in  those  individuals  of  middle  age  who  have  suffered  much  in  early  Hfe  from 
ooryza  and  phaiyngitia 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  AND  THE  BACTERIOLOGY  OF  AURAL 

FURUNCLES. 

BUR  LB  TRAITEMBNT  ET  LA  BACTERIOLOGIB  DES  PUR0NCLE8  AURICULAIRES. 
^BER  BEHANDLUNG  DER  OHRENFURUNKELN  UND  DIE  BACTEBIEN  DEBSELBEN. 

BT  DB.  B.  LOEWENBERO, 
Of  Paris,  France. 

I  communicated  as  early  as  in  1880  to  the  Second  International  Otological  Congrees 
(Milan,  6th  September,  1880)  a  paper  ^^  On  micrococci  in  the  ear,  and  on  the  part  they 
play  in  the  generation  of  boils  and  of  general  fomncalosis.''*  A  short  abstract  of  the 
principal  results  of  these  researches  has  been  presented  in  the  author's  name,  by  Profes- 
sor Marcy,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  published  in  the  Transactions  of  that 
Society,  t  Besides,  I  published  in  1881  an  exhaustive  paper  on  furuncles  of  the  external 
ear  and  furuncnlosis  in  general,  written  in  French,  t 

In  the  two  preceding  papers,  as  well  as  in  the  latter  work,  I,  for  the  first  time, 
theoretically  .and  practically  utilized  the  discovery  of  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease recently  made  by  Professor  Pasteur,  and  corroborated  by  myself,  with  regard  to 
boils  of  the  external  ear. 

Prolonged  and  careful  meditation  upon  this  subject  led  me  to  these  conclusions  : — 

1.  Boils  are  caused  by  an  infection  from  without,  viz.,  through  the  ducts  of  the 
cutaneous  follicles. 

2.  The  successive  outbreak  of  ftmincles  on  the  same  individual  takes  place  by  avio- 
coiUagiony  that  is,  through  transport  of  the  cocci  upon  the  skin. 

3.  Infection  from  one  person  to  others  is  possible,  and  originates  from  the  same  pro- 
cess as  in  No.  2. 

Several  years  later  Dr.  Garry's  interesting  researches  have  furnished  the  experimental 
proof  of  the  entire  correctness  of  my  previous  statements,  but  my  anterior  claims  have 
been  completely  overlooked  by  this  author  as  well  as  by  all  others. 

Proceeding  from  the  knowledge  of  the  parasitic  nature  of  boils,  I  rejected  all  emol- 

*  B.  Loewenberg.  '*  Reoherohes  sur  la  presence  de  Microoocoas  dans  Toreille  malade;  Considera- 
tions sur  le  Rdle  des  Microbes  dans  le  Faronole  auriculairOt  etc."  TrantnctioM  of  this  Congress, 
pages  11,  12  (in  English,  in  the  Archinea  of  Otology y  1881). 

f  Comptes  Rendus  de  l'Acad6mie  des  Sciences,"  1880,  Vol.  ii,  pages  555,  550. 

f  Le  Faronole  de  TOreille  et  la  Furonculose."  (An  exhaustive  abstract  of  this  paper 
appeared  in  the,  unfortunately  discontinued,  American  Journal  of  Otology f  Vol,  iv.,  pages  139- 
144.) 
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lient  treatment,  consideriiig  it  as  oontiaiy  to  the  end  to  be  aimed  at,  because  of  its  ten- 
dency  to  favor  pnllnlation  of  bacteria.  I  snbstitated  for  it  a  special  modificatioii  of  the 
antiseptic  treatment,  intended  to  act  at  the  very  outset  of  the  boUs  in  an  abortive  wajt, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  the  retam  of  the  affection.  This  method  I  will  now  state,  as  well 
as  the  results  of  six  years'  practice  with  it.  After  various  experiments,  I  more  and  moie 
confined  myself  to  the  treatment  which  I  originally  had  devised  for  otonhoea,*  that  is, 
instillation  of  an  oversaiuraied  Bolution  of  boracie  acid  in  strong  alcohoL  The  eShsi,  of 
this  mixture  is  excellent,  with  regard  both  to  its  powerful  anti-bacterial  actiom  and  iti 
absolute  painlessness.  Concerning  the  first  of  these  points,  I  refer  to  what  I  have  given 
in  detail  iu  a  previous  paper  on  ozsena.t  I  here  only  lay  stress  upon  the  impoitanoe  of 
using  the  mixtare  pube  in  purulent  aural  discharge  and,  d  fortiori^  in  boils,  having  seen 
in  publications  of  several  authors,  especiaUy  American  ones,  who  had  adopted  raj 
method  in  otorrhoea,  that  they  employ  the  remedy  diluted  vrith  more  or  leas  water. 
This  modification  is,  at  best,  only  to  be  used  in  otorrhoea  with  very  large  perforatloD  of 
dram  membrane  ;  but  even  in  such  cases  the  mixture  ought  to  be  employed  in  rapidly 
increasing  concentration,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  dropped  in.  pure.  With  boila,  this 
should  be  done  at  once,  for  here  we  have  not  to  deal,  as  in  the  case  of  otorrbGea,  witii 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  so  sensitive  in  many  people.  Besides,  it  is 
most  important  in  these  cases  to  proceed  as  energetically  as  possible,  and  to  open  a  way 
for  the  remedy  into  the  very  follicle  ducts.  This  resuUj  however,  is  only  to  he  ejpeeUd 
from  strong  alcoholic  solutions,  on  the  following  grounds.  As  I  formerly  explained,  ^  ^"^ 
have  to  do  here  with  capillary  canals  provided  with  a  fatty  lining.  Now  the  level  of 
watery  liquids  sinks  in  these,  while  alcohol,  because  of  its  chemical  affinity  fox  fiits, 
ascends — ^in  other  terms,  advances — while  the  former  only,  on  the  contnoy,  recede. 
In  the  present  case,  therefore,  only  strong  alcoholic  solutions  are  able  to  penetrate  asfitf 
as  to  the  sedes  morbi,  the  interior  of  the  follicle.  We  are,  furthermore,  authorised  to 
expect  this  penetration  to  be  fiivored  by  the  spirit  of  wine  dissolving  the  fistty  oontenlB 
of  the  follicles,  too.  Thus  the  alcohol  and  the  boracie  acid  dissolved  in  it  are  enabled  to 
attack  the  cocci  energetically.  (Watery  solutions  could  only  progress  in  this  case,  when 
strongly  alkaline,  by  successively  saponifying  and  dissolving  the  fiit,  but  this  would  take 
a  long  time,  and,  besides,  alkaline  liquids  are  the  least  apt  to  exert  an  aoti-hacterial 
action.) 

The  mixture  of  strong  (even  of  absolute)  alcohol  (100  grammes)  and  extremely  fine 
powder  of  boracie  add  (20  grammes)  is  well  shaken,  and  then  poured  into  the  meatus, 
cold  or  slightly  warmed,  as  by  holding  a  test  tube  Containing  it  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
The  patient  keeps  his  head  inclined  toward  the  healthy  side,  so  much  as  to  place  the 
axis  of  this  canal,  its  curb  apart,  in  a  vertical  position.  The  strict  keeping  of  the 
aforesaid  position  is  the  more  important  as  it  alone  enables  us  to  fill  the  meatus  to  the 
brim  and  thus,  surely,  to  bathe  superficially  situated  boils.  2 

*  B.  Loewenberg.  **  On  the  ocourrenoe  and  the  signifieanoe  of  ooooo-bacterim  in  pnmlent  oCor- 
rhcea,  etc.,"  (Knapp  and  Moos,  Archivet  of  Otologyf  1881,  Vol.  x,  page  356  and  following  ones). 

t  Same  author.  "  De  la  Nature  et  du  Traiiement  de  rOsdne."  Paris,  1884.  Published  in  tht 
Union  MSdicale.  f  B.  Loewenberg,  "  Le  Furoncle,  etc.,"  jp.  36. 

J  With  regard  to  these  inttillatioM  or  ear  bcUht,  I  lay  great  stress  upon  a  praetioally  impor- 
tant point,  which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  sufficiently  urged.  Some  physioiaiis  consider 
it  as  extremely  difficult,  nay,  as  impossible,  to  pour  in  liquids  so  as  to  fill  the  meatus  entirelyf  sad, 
furthermore,  to  make  them  remain  ad  libitum  in  this  canal  without  flowing  over.  As  to  the  fink 
point,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pour  in  the  liquid  into  the  eoneka  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  flow 
down  slowly  into  the  meatus.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  jet  is  directed  toward  the  aperture  of  this 
canal,  it  indeed  happens  that  air  bubbles  remain  in  the  same,  and  thus  prevent  its  being  entirely 
filled.    But  this  is  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  presumed  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
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Aa  long  as  we  have  to  deal  with  the  unopened  boUy  it  is  qaite  sufficient  to  employ 
only  a  aaturaied  solntion  of  boracic  add  in  alcohoL  Bat  if  pas  is  already  discharging, 
I  recommend  the  over-satarated  solution,  for  I  deem  it  most  important  in  these  cases 
to  have  an  excess  of  horadc  powder,  destined  to  be  gradually  dissolved  in  the  pus,  and, 
in  this  way,  to  exert  a  continual  antiseptic  action,  as  I  stated  in  a  previous  publication.^ 

With  regard  to  the  incision  of  boils,  even  a  superficial  opening  often  facilitates  the 
success  of  the  abortive  treatment,  especially  so,  as  I  presume,  when  the  incision  just  hap- 
pens to  divide  the  follicle  duct.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  direct  the  knife  just 
that  way ;  in  cases  of  deeply  situated  furuncles  one  will  find  this  even  impossible,  for 
then  we  have  to  do  with  a  diffuse  swelling,  entirely  filling  up  the  canal,  and,  moreover, 
we  can  only  use  one  eye  and  must  work  in  a  perspectively  foreshortened  tube. 

On  the  other  hand,  deep  incisions,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  are 
extremely  painftd ;  they  frequently  only  convey  a  passing  relief  and  have  often  to  be 
repeated  on  the  same  boil,  the  more  so  as  renewed  operations  may  be  rendered  necessary 
by  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  merely  sticking  together.  Failing  to  secure  relief, 
and  the  necessity  of  repeating  a  very  painftd  operation,  are  liable  to  shake  the 
patient's  confidence,  a  fact  I  repeatedly  ascertained  in  cases  operated  upon  by  preceding 
physicians. 

In  case  the  aperture  of  the  follicle  should  be  distinctly  visible,  one  might  try  to 
inject  the  solution  directly  into  it  with  a  very  fine  hypodermic  syringe. 

According  to  my  observation,  the  very  painftd  infiammatory  period  can  be  relieved 
by  instillation  of  cocalnum  muriaticum.  In  order  to  obey  at  the  same  time  the  anti- 
bacterial plan,  I  employ  this  preparation  dissolved  in  strong  alcohol.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  cocaine  can  act  through  the  epidermis,  but  I  have  clearly  noted 
the  good  effects  of  its  applications  in  several  cases,  even  with  watery  solutions,  a  fact 
which  removes  at  once  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  effect  may  not  be  ascribable  to  the 
alcohol  alone. 

BESULTS  OF  THE  TBEATMENT. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases  these  instillations  of  boracic  alcohol  directly  arrest  the 
development  of  the  boll,  while  they  fail  in  others.  I  am  still  imable  to  account  for  this 
diversity  of  action.  Very  likely  we  have  to  attribute  it  to  this :  In  favorably  ending 
cases  the  treatment  had  been  begun  at  a  moment  when  the  opening  of  the  follicle  was 
neither  too  much  swollen,  nor  too  obstructed  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  penetrating. 

In  cases  of  boils  arrested  by  this  treatment,  their  characteristic  sensibility  f  disap- 
pears after  one  or  more  instillations.  As  soon  as  this  sensibility  ceases,  the  cause  is 
gained  and  the  process  is  arrested.     In  every  case  of  aural  boils  it  is  worth  while  to  try 

liquid  any  chosen  time  in  the  meatus.  Well,  this,  too,  is  very  easily  obtained,  provided  that  this 
be  poured  in  so  as  to  avoid  all  overflowing.  Should  this,  on  the  contrary,  happen,  the  meatus 
will  be  drained  more  or  less  completely.  This,  in  my  opinion,  takes  place  by  the  overflowing  part 
of  the  liquid  acting  after  the  manner  of  the  longer  branch  of  a  siphon.  We,  therefore,  have 
simply  to  take  care  to  avoid,  during  the  instillation,  that  the  level  of  the  liquid  rises  above  the 
external  faces  of  tragus  and  anti-tragus,  and  it  will  remain  as  long  as  it  is  desirable  in  the  audi- 
tory meatus.  ♦  Loc,  cit.  ("  On  the  occurrence,  etc.,"  p.  357). 

t  In  order  to  ascertain  the  results  of  this  treatment,  we,  of  course,  have  to  make  the  diagnosis 
of  the  disease  at  the  earliest  period  possible.  This  can  be  obtained,  in  my  opinion,  by  two 
considerations — 

(a)  Limited  acute  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  meatus  nearly  always  is  of  a  fnrunculous 
character. 

(6)  Boils  poesess,  especially  in  this  locality,  a  striking  inadequateness  between  the  apparent 
slightness  of  the  inflammation  and  its  extreme  painfulness,  an  inadequateness  which  I  deem 
characteristio. 
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this  abortive  treatment,  for  a  positive  result  is  invaluable  for  the  patient,  who  is  ^ared 
excradating  pain,  lasting  sometimes  for  many  days  and  nights. 

Should  this  course  of  treatment  not  succeed  in  stopping  the  developmeot  of  aa 
aural  boil,  it  still  attains  another  end  of  primary  importance,  that  is,  ike  avoidiu§  «f 
what  I  have  called  auto-contagum^  in  other  words,  the  successive  forming  of  new  boib 
in  the  aflfected  ear.  We  all  know  this  to  be  almost  the  rule  in  t^iis  locality,  and  ofteo 
to  render  life  unbearable  for  an  incredibly  long  time,  especially  to  female  patientsw  To 
arrest  auto-contagion  is  the  more  important  in  aursd  fhrunculosis,  as,  according  to  mj 
experience,  the  longer  this  disease  lasts  the  greater  is  the  tendency  of  the  boils  to  tank 
in  parts  situated  nearer  and  nearer  the  drum  membrane,  and  consequently  to  pnire 
more  and  more  painfhl. 

Well,  in  every  case  I  have  succeeded  by  a  persevering  use  of  this  treatment  in  stepping 
this  local  furunculasis,  and  I  consider  it  as  my  duty  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  tins 
result,  the  more  important,  as  it  had  never  been  obtained,  I  dare  say,  before  my  publi- 
cations. 

According  to  the  same  principles,  and  with  the  same  happy  results,  I  use  the  same 
treatment  with  female  patients  who  before  or  during  each  monthly  course  suffer  horn. 
ear  furuncles.  As  early  as  in  1881,*  I  tried  to  explain  the  latter  fitct,  which  the  discoinery 
of  the  parasitic  nature  of  boils  rendered  the  more  incomprehensive.  I  examined  the 
problem  in  the  following  way :  After  the  termination  of  a  first  boil,  oocd,  originated 
with  its  pus  very  likely,  remain  upon  the  skin  of  the  meatus,  especially  in  its  deeper 
parts,  which  escape  all  cleansing  of  this  canal,  or  even  in  follicles  close  to  the  first  ooe 
attacked.  But  these  microorganisms  are  prevented  from  multiplying,  either  by  the 
want  of  every  condition  favorable  to  their  increase,  or  by  successful  resistance  of  the 
cells,  or,  as  I  fiist  uiged,  I  dare  say  by  the  nature  of  the  cutaneous,  especially  seba- 
ceous, secretion.  Now  with  certain  persons  troubles  of  the  general  health  or  disoiden 
in  special  oigans  precede  or  accompany  each  catamenial  period,  and  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that,  now  and  then,  the  cutaneous  nutrition  and  secretion — for  instttnce,  in  the 
auditoiy  meatus — ^may  then  be  altered  so  as  to  allow  the  cocci  to  multiply,  and  finally 
to  produce  fresh  boils,  f  Since  the  idea  of  the  latency  of  bacteria  remaining  inoffen- 
sively in  or  upon  the  body  and  producing  trouble,  only  when  perturbations  arise  in  the 
organism,  has  become  quite  commonplace.  I  am  sure  that  my  explanations,  given  six 
years  ago,  have  contributed  to  this  result.  ( Ft<2e,  also,  my  remarks  at  the  first  French 
Congress  of  Surgeons,  during  the  discussion  on  Osteomyelitis.) 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  singular  aural  furuneulosis  setting  in  periodieaBy 
with  the  menstrual  fiux^  I  have  adopted  the  following  measures.  Besides  treating  the 
existing  boils  with  boradc  add  and  alcohol,  when  the  patients  first  apply  to  me,  I,  in 
a  prophylactic  way,  order  the  same  instillations  to  be  practiced  previously  to  the  time 
when  the  disease  usually  occurs.  (This  refers  as  well  to  each  catamenial  {wriod  in 
these  cases  as  to  the  seasons,  spring  and  fidl,  at  which  times  aural  boils  frequently  afleel 
some  persons. ) 

The  success  is  very  striking  in  many  cases,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  more  valuable,  as 
this  method  offers  absolutely  no  drawback.  The  only  caution  to  be  recommended  is, 
whenever  the  patients  continue  for  a  certain  time  to  instill  the  oversaturaUd  solution,  to 
direct  them  to  have  their  ears  syringed  from  time  to  time  with  a  watery  solution  of 
boracic  add,  in  order  to  remove  mechanically  the  accumulated  powder,  and  thus  to 
avoid  any  obstruction  of  the  meatus. 

♦  B.  Loewenberg,  "  Le  Furoncle,  etc.,"  p.  29. 

t  The  same  local  troubles  can  account  for  the  origin  of  a  first  boil  daring  oatamenia,  by  favor- 
ing the  pullulation  of  eoooi  originating  from  the  atmosphere  and  simply  deposited  in  the  i 
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BACTBBIA  IK  EAB  FUBUNOLES. 

I  have  luidertaken  bacteriological  researches  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  still 
unopened  boils  of  the  meatus.  In  each  case  I  first  syringed  this  canal,  and  then  filled 
it  for  ten  minutes  with  a  lukewarm  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  t^'  Immedi- 
ately afterward  the  boils  were  opened  with  a  previously  well  heated  knife.  A  small 
parcel  of  the  pus  was  inoculated  into  Agar-agar,  or  nutrient  gelatine,  and  plate  cultiva- 
tions made  of  the  whole. 

I  obtained  the  following  results :~ 

The  microorganism  most  frequently  found  was  Staphylococcus  albus,  which  was 
absent  in  only  one  case;  then  came  Staphylococcus  aureus,  and  sometimes  citreus.  Only 
in  one  case  all  these  three  Staph,  were  traced  together. 

These  results  differ  from  those  obtained  b7  my  Mend  Dr.  Kirchner,  of  WUrzburg,* 
who  only  found  Staphylococcus  albus. 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  G-.  K  FaoTHlNaHAM,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  thinks  the  subject  intro- 
duced by  the  two  papers  important,  and  that  the  paper  of  Dr.  Loewenberg  suggests 
that  the  microbe  is  not  yet  **"  mustered  out  of  service,''  as  it  were.  OriginaUy,  Pro- 
feflsor  Frothingham  said,  he  had  been  a  skeptic  as  to  the  part  that  microorganisms 
played  in  inflammatory  affections,  and  still  he  cannot  give  his  consent  to  all  the 
claims  made  in  this  direction.  Garefnl  observation  of  diseases  and  the  effect  of  anti- 
bacterial remedies  had,  however,  convinced  him  of  the  great  influence  these  organ- 
isms have  in  the  production  of  various  affections,  and  he  believes  we  have  not  yet 
ikthomed  the  subject,  and  that  new  developments  are  yet  in  store  for  us.  The 
detection  of  these  pathogenic  organisms  in  aural  furuncles  by  Dr.  Loewenberg  con- 
stituted a  positive  contribution  to  the  subject  which  we  must  accept,  unless  other 
sufficiently  extensive  observations  should  prove  him  mistaken.  Dr.  Loewenberg' s 
theory  of  the  production  of  fiiruncles  would  explain  certain  long-observed  &ct8 
which  have  before  received  no  such  plausible  explanation.  It  had  long  been  observed 
that  forundes  have  a  tendency  to  appear  in  successive  outbreaks,  and  that  the  new 
crop  commonly  appears  near  the  part  originally  affected.  Popular  beUef,  the  result 
of  experience,  exists,  that  the  early  opening  of  furuncles  seems  to  conduce  to  this 
sucoessioiL  One  of  the  most  experienced  surgeons  of  his  acquaintance,  and,  indeed, 
he  himself,  bad  come  to  that  conclusion  a  dozen  years  ago.  Professor  Frothingham 
believes  that,  in  the  absence  of  antiseptic  precautions,  such  early  openings  may  lead 
to  auto-contagion,  and  such  precautions  have  not,  heretofore,  been  taken.  Some,  it 
is  tame,  might  resist  this  contagion,  as  they  do  that  of  ssrphilis,  or  gonorrhoea.  Gene- 
ral constitutional  conditions  and  certain  conditions  of  the  nerve  centres  play,  un- 
doubtedly, an  important  part,  resisting  bacteiial  action  in  some  cases,  aUowing  even 
exaggeraPted  action  in  others.  This  is  tame  of  syphilis  and  other  well-established 
contagions. 

Dr.  R  TiLLKir,  Chicago,  Illinois,  said :— In  reference  to  the  question  of  the  influ- 
ence of  micrococci  in  the  production  of  furuncles,  we  must  give  full  importance  to 
the  observations  of  Dr.  N.  Kirchner,  of  Wiirzburg,  Germany. 

According  to  Dr.  Loewenberg's  note,  the  observations  of  Dr.  Kirchner  demon- 
strated only  the  presence  of  staphylococcus  albus  in  such  cases,  so  that  we  have  only 

•  Dr.  W.  Kirchner,  "  Zur  iEtlologie  des  Ohrf^inmkels."  Monattchrift  fUr  Ohrenkeilkundef 
etc,  1887. 
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the  testimony  of  Dr.  Loewenberg  relatiye  to  the  presence  of  the  staphyloooocos 
aureus,  which  is  the  important  organism  in  question.  Under  these  drcamstanoes, 
while  we  give  due  importance  to  Dr.  Loewenberg' s  obserTations,  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  refer  to  the  observations  of  other  investigators  in  oonnecdon  with  the  pre- 
sence of  micrococci  in  the  pus  of  unopened  abscesses.  Without  looking  up  the 
question  in  particular,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  evidence  is  against  the  coDduaioosof 
Dr.  Loewenberg. 

The  statement  of  the  power  of  alcohol  to  ^ssolve  the  &t  in  the  sebaoeons  fol- 
licles, requires  more  definite  reference.  Alcohol  will  dissolve  &tty  add,  but  it  will 
not  dissolve  ordinary  &t.  I  have  personally  used  alcoholic  solutions  of  boric  acid,  with 
an  addition  of  ether,  to  dissolve  the  fst  in  connection  with  suppurative  conditions ; 
not,  however,  on  furuncles.  I  refer,  with  some  hesitation,  to  the  use  of  the  term 
JuruncuUms,  It  is  important,  as  scientific  men,  that  we  exert  special  care  in  the 
selection  of  appropriate  terms.  I  am  unable  to  see  the  special  appropriateness 
of  the  term  for  the  expression  of  the  idea  involved,  and,  if  I  am  in  error,  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  corrected. 

Dr.  L  TuENBULL,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  said :  We  differ  fipom  oar  distin- 
gmshed  friend.  Dr.  Loewenberg,  in  that  we  believe  that  in  the  great  msgori^  of 
cases  boils  depend  upon  some  constitutional  derangement  of  the  system,  more  espe- 
cially the  blood,  and  arise  in  the  system,  not,  as  he  states,  ' '  by  an  affection  &om  with- 
out ;  viz.,  through  the  ducts  of  the  cutaneous  follicles. ''  Secondly,  that  the  numb» 
of  these  furuncles  depends  upon  the  defective  sjrstem  and  a  loss  in  certain  constitu- 
ents of  the  blood,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  of  the  M  globules,  not  alone 
''  by  auto-contagion,"  else  the  same  results  would  follow  on  the  skin  of  other  parts  of 
the  body  when  boils  are  opened.  Thirdly,  we  have  never  known  of  a  case  of  "  infec- 
tion of  one  person  by  another.''  In  a  recent  instance  of  a  boy  in  a  &mily  of  six 
boys,  no  case  occurred  but  one,  and  they  slept  and  were  in  constant  contact  inth 
each  other ;  and  in  the  severe  case  reported  by  me,  the  girl  was  one  of  a  large 
family  of  girls  sleeping  together,  and  yet  no  other  case  occurred.  So  &r  as  we  have 
been  able  to  notice,  no  reports  of  any  series  of  severe  cases  of  Airundes  have  been 
given  following  out  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Loewenbei^g. 

In  the  use  of  boracic  acid,  we  have  found  it  to  cause  irritation,  and  sometimes 
small  abscesses  in  and  around  the  meatus.  Boracic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  feeble  of 
the  class  of  antiseptics ;  it  does  not  compare  with  the  bichloride  of  mercury  or  even 
with  carbolic  acid.  Incisions  of  a  firee  character,  the  use  of  iron  with  the  salts  of 
potash,  wine  and,  above  all,  nourishing  diet  to  complete  the  cure,  with  change  of  air 
subsequently,  is  the  one  success^  method  of  treatment  for  the  relief  of  boils  of  the 
ear.  No  operation  should  ever  be  attempted  upon  the  tender  and  sensitive  ear 
without  the  administration  of  an  ansBsthetic,  like  bromide  of  ethyl,  or  the  use  of  a 
five  per  cent  solution  of  cocaine,  dissolved  in  one  or  two  per  cent  of  pure  phoiol, 
or  ciystallized  carbolic  add,  and  applied  hypodermically. 
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PECULIARITIES  IN  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR 

OF  THE  NEGRO. 

PARTICULARIxis  DANS  LA  STRUCTURE  ET   LES   MALADIES  D'OREILLE  CHEZ 

LE  NEGRE. 

EIGENTHOMLICHKETTEN  IN  DER  8TRUKTUR  UND  DEN  KRANKHEITEN  DE3  OHRES 

BEIM  NBGER. 

BY  T.  E  MURRELL,  M.D., 
or  Little  Rock,  Arkantat. 

The  negro  in  this  coantry  is  rapidly  losing  his  AMcan  cast  of  featmes  hy  miscegena- 
tion, 80  that  the  pnre  type  is  becoming  comparatiyely  rare,  even  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  mulatto  partakes  of  many  of  the  characteristics  of  his  white  progenitor,  including 
that  of  a  roving  disposition.  Hence  he  is  met  with  in  the  cities  and  on  the  railroads 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  both  North  and  South.  But  the  more  distinct  type  of 
Afincan,  with  his  black  skin,  woolly  hair,  flat  nose,  small  auricles,  large  mouth,  thick 
lips,  prognathous  jaw  and  dolicocephalic  head,  is  seen  chiefly  on  the  plantations  and  in 
the  cities  in  the  cotton  and  rice  regions  of  the  South,  and  is  only  occasionally  met  with 
in  the  Northern  States. 

One  practicing  medicine  in  a  Southern  region  will  have  so  many  types  of  so-called 
negroes  under  his  observation  that  he  may  overlook  some  of  the  characteristic  peculi- 
arities of  this  people.  He  will,  most  likely,  enter  on  his  record  book  '*  white''  and 
'"  negro,''  without  discriminating  between  grades  of  caste,  and  following  the  custom  in 
the  South,  of  classing  as  negro,  or  colored^  to  use  a  popular  word,  any  person  whose 
associates  are  negroes — a  matter  which  inflexible  social  custom  forces  upon  any  one 
bearing  the  faintest  suspicion  of  African  lineage — he  will  have  mulattoes,  quadroons, 
octoroons  and  every  imaginable  shade  of  color  and  type  of  feature  recorded  in  one 
category.  The  census  returns  are  &ulty  in  the  same  particular,  in  that  they  make  only 
two  general  racial  classes,  and  are,  for  this  reason,  next  to  worthless  for  our  present 
purpose.  Fully  ninety  per  centum  of  the  aflections  occurring  among  the  colored,  as 
ordinarily  classed  in  the  census  returns,  belong  to  the  mixed  types — ^mulattoes  of 
various  shades  of  color.  In  my  own  records  I  have  entered  as  negroes  all  socially  so 
regarded,  but  have  careftilly  differentiated  between  the  castes  in  my  study  of  the  pe- 
culiarities hereinafter  mentioned. 

In  its  strict  sense,  therefore,  negro,  as  here  used,  is  intended  to  mean  the  full  blood, 
and  not  the  mixed  races ;  but  the  slight  admixture  of  white  blood  is  not  considered 
where  the  general  features  are  satis^ctorily  African. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  impressed  with  certain  peculiarities  in  the  negro,  both 
as  to  some  features  of  anatomy  and  as  to  the  class  of  diseases  most  and  least  frequent 
In  his  ears.  Since  medical  literature  hitherto  has  taken  no  cognizance  of  these  differ- 
ences, I  was  the  more  impressed  on  noticing  them.  Excepting  Dr.  C.  H.  Burnett's 
mention,  in  his  '^Treatise  on  the  Ear,"  of  the  laige  and  straight  external  auditory  canal 
noticed  in  the  negro,  I  have  nowhere  met  with  any  special  references  to  this  race  of 
people  in  otological  literature.  Formerly  I  considered  the  facial  contour  and  racial 
features,  on  the  one  hand,  and  mode  of  life,  occupation  and  hygienic  surroundings,  on 
the  other,  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  differences  observed  ;  but  a  larger  experience 
and  more  thorough  study  have  convinced  me  that  there  exist  anomalies  in  these  people 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  except  by  some  racial  peculiarity.  In  the  Southern 
States  we  know  the  negro  is  typically  odd  in  many  respects— normally,  mentally, 
socially  and  physically,  and  that  he  can  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  where  the 
white  man  would  soon  succumb  to  mephitic  influences. 
Vol.  UI— 62 
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It  became  apparent  to  me  some  years  ago  that  ear,  throat,  and  noee  affections  were 
Teiy  infrequently  met  vrith  in  a  genuine  negro,  while  eye  diseases  were,  perhaps,  more 
common  than  in  the  white  race. 

I  set  about  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  exemption  of  Uadc 
people  from  these  affections,  with  the  results  which  follow : — 

PECULIAEITIES  IN  ANATOMY. 

The  structure  of  the  pinna,  in  so  far  as  its  aid  to  hearing  is  concerned,  is  of  minor 
importance,  and  the  peculiarities  in  this  appendage  in  the  negro  belong,  therefore,  rather 
to  the  study  of  the  ethnologist  than  the  otologist  Allowing  for  many  exceptions,  it  is 
ordinarily  quite  small,  with  smaller  and  less  graceful  development  of  the  sinnons  eleva- 
tions and  depressions  on  its  anterior  sur&ee,  than  in  the  Caucasian.  The  large,  flat  sur- 
face between  the  helix  and  anti-helix,  so  common  in  white  people,  is  usually  of  mere 
limited  extent  in  blacks.  Instead  of  standing  off  from  the  head,  it  most  generally 
adheres  quite  closely  to  it,  often  lying  quite  flatly  against  it  One  reason  £<»>  this  posi 
tion  of  the  auricle  may  be  the  small  size  of  the  mastoid  process,  which  is  ordinaiily 
but  little  developed  and  quite  insignificant  in  external  appearance.  This,  with  the 
small  transverse  cranial  measurement,  presents  a  great  narrowness  to  this  part  of  the 
head,  viewed  from  behind.  Another  reason  for  the  closely  set  auricle  is  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  face  over  the  occiput  in  the  n^^,  by  which  it  is  thrown  backward  on  its 
posterior  outline.  The  external  auditory  canal  presents  such  striking  featores  that  tbey 
cannot  well  be  overlooked.  The  canal  is  often  abnormally  large  in  a  full-«ized  African, 
sometimes  almost  admitting  the  little  finger,  while  the  largest-sized  specolom  in  Toys- 
bee's  set  can,  in  such  cases,  be  introduced  nearly  to  the  drum  membrane.  The  canal  is 
also  very  straight,  so  much  so  that  a  speculum  is  seldom  required  to  view  the  drum 
membrane.  In  fact,  this  peculiar  straightness  of  the  external  auditory  canal  in  the 
negro  is  so  strongly  typical  that  it  is  one  of  the  last  to  be  lost  in  approximating  the 
Caucasian  type  of  man,  and  so  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  mulattoes.  The  drum  mem- 
brane can  often  be  inspected  in  every  detail,  to  its  very  periphery,  including  the 
annulus  tympanicus,  by  merely  turning  the  outer  end  of  the  canal  toward  a  window 
and  looking  down  it.  The  canal  is  also  of  slightly  shorter  average  depth  than  in 
a  white  person,  as  would  be  inferred  from  the  smaller  transverse  measurement  oi  the 
negro  skull.  The  integument  lining  the  canal  is  commonly  black,  or  deeply  pigmented, 
but  occasionally  it  is  free  from  pigment  in  the  blackest,  individual.  The  m^mbrana 
tympani  offers  but  few  peculiarities,  if  we  except  the  distinctness  and  ease  with  which 
it  can  ordinarily  be  seen.  It  is  of  necessity  large  in  its  diameters,  to  oorreqpond  with 
the  size  of  the  outer  canaL  The  angle  it  forms  with  the  axis  of  the  external  auditory 
canal  is  somewhat  less  than  with  the  tortuous  canal  seen  in  many  white  persons,  while 
the  angle  it  forms  with  the  sagittal  plane  does  not  materially  differ.  As  is  well  known, 
however,  differences  in  these  angles  occur  in  the  white  races.  But  actoally,  the  angle 
the  membrana  tympani  makes  with  the  axis  of  the  external  auditory  canal  is  dne  more 
to  the  direction  of  the  canal  than  to  differences  in  the  position  of  the  membrane.  If  its 
angle  be  measured  by  a  line  drawn  straight  through  the  head  from  the  centre  of  one 
membrane  to  the  centre  of  the  other  there  will  be  really  but  little,  if  any,  difl^ueoce  in 
the  angle  thus  formed  and  that  similarly  formed  in  the  white  person.  The  membrua 
tympani  in  the  negro,  therefore,  by  reason  of  its  larger  size,  more  direct  position  relative 
to  the  external  auditory  canal,  and  the  large  diameter,  less  depth,  and  almost  per- 
fect straightness  of  this  canal,  whereby  it  can  sometimes  be  seen  binocularly  by  view- 
ing it  at  some  distance,  so  as  to  admit  the  binocular  pencil  into  the  canal,  presents  a 
most  beautiful  picture  of  this  structure,  exhibiting  in  every  detail  its  many  interesting 
features  with  a  pleasing  distinctness. . 

No  measurements  of  the  middle  ear  have  been  made,  nor  have  any  well-marked 
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pecaliarities  in  this  part  presented  themselyes.  The  mastoid  prooesB,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  is  usually  quite  small  and  contains  less  cell  surface  within  than  is 
common  in  white  adults^  while  the  bony  exterior  is  generally  excessively  thick.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  all  the  sinuses  about  the  face  of  the  n^^  are  of  much  smaller 
dimensions  than  in  the  white  race,  and  are  encased  in  extremely  thick  bone ;  in  fact, 
ail  the  bony  structures  of  his  cranium  are  unusuaUy  developed.  The  Eustachian  tubes 
open  into  an  extremely  wide  and  capacious  pharynx,  opposite  very  broad  and  unob- 
structed inferior  nasal  meatU  The  pharynx  is  peculiarly  laige  in  the  fbll-blooded 
negro,  with  large  mouth  and  great  width  between  his  malar  eminences,  presenting  an 
inter-fibudal  space  of  remarkable  dimensions*  His  nose  is  flat  and  extremely  broad, 
with  flared  also  nasi  and  a  very  low  septum,  which  is  almost  never  deflected.  The  great 
breadth  to  the  inferior  meati  gives  a  large  area  to  the  choans  and  allows  of  unobstructed 
respiration. 

DISEASES  COMMON  AND  UNCOMMON  IN  THE  NBGBO. 

External  Ear. — ^The  auricle  is  less  liable  to  cutaneous  affections  than  in  whites, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  greater  thickness  and  toughness  of  the  skin  covering  it.  Eczema, 
flo  common  in  the  delicate  integument  covering  the  auricle  in  fisdr-skinned  and  light- 
haired  children,  is  quite  rare  in  black  children. 

Deformities  are  more  common  than  in  whites,  as  the  result  of  traumatism,  negro 
children  being  usually  very  rough  in  their  plays,  and  disposed  to  quarreling  and  fight- 
ing, using  their  teeth  as  a  weapon  of  defense  and  offense. 

The  external  auditory  canal,  being  large  and  straight,  is  a  trap  for  foreign  bodies, 
and  especially  for  insects.  Quite  a  laige  bug  can  find  its  way  into  the  canaL  I  have 
removed  such  that  could  by  no  means  penetrate  the  ordinary  canal  of  a  white  person. 
On  the  contrary,  impacted  cerumen  is  very  rare  in  the  n^^.  I  have  had  about  ten 
cases  in  white  persons  to  one  case  in  a  n^ro,  in  the  same  number  of  ear  patients  of  each. 
It  is  quite  common  to  find  an  excess  of  wax  in  the  canal,  but  there  is  little  tendency 
to  its  complete  impaction. 

It  is  probable  that  the  straightness  and  more  uniform  size  of  the  canal  allow  of  easy 
egress  of  dried  cerumen,  and  it  rids  itself  of  such  accumulations. 

I  have  never  met  a  case  of  otitis  parasitica  in  the  negro.  This  may  be  due,  in  part, 
to  the  &ct  that  they  mostly  live  in  small  cabins,  and  have  fires  during  summer  as  well 
as  winter,  to  do  their  cooking,  hence  mould  is  rare  in  their  dwellings.  Nor  have  I  ever 
seen  a  furuncle  in  the  external  auditory  canal  of  the  negro,  an  affection  so  frequent  in 
white  people,  and  so  veiy  painfhl  that,  in  his  great  abhorrence  of  pain,  the  negro  would 
be  certain  to  seek  relief. 

Middle  Ear, — It  is  in  this  part,  where  the  greater  portion  of  all  aural  affections  are 
located,  that  we  would  wish  to  know  if  these  people  §i\joy  an  immunity  fiom  disease. 
Suppurative  processes  occur,  both  acute  and  chronic,  but  are  confined  almost  exdu- 
eively  to  children.  Otitis  media  suppurativa  acuta  is  a  not  infrequent  affection  in 
children,  particularly  those  exhibiting  a  strumous  diathesis,  in  whom  there  is  often 
associated  a  catarrhal  rhinitis,  and  rarely  it  goes  into  the  chronic  form,  but  most  gen- 
erally reparation  takes  place  with  little  or  no  care.  Even  the  chronic  form  in  children 
disappears  in  process  of  time,  as  in  the  adult  it  is  almost  unknown.  This  is  fax  from  true 
in  the  other  and  more  careful  race,  and  hence  there  must  be  a  reason  for  it.  In  my 
many  examinations  of  the  ears  of  negroes,  I  have  not  met  an  instance  of  chronic  sup- 
puration in  the  adult;  but  in  mulattoes,  who  are  in  all  respects  more  vulnerable  than 
either  of  the  pure  races,  it  is  quite  common.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  mastoiditis 
in  a  pure  negro.  The  rarity  of  suppurative  processes  in  the  middle  ear,  together  with 
the  small  development  of  the  mastoid  process,  will  sufficiently  account  for  this.  The 
catarrhal  afilsctionsare  al^  infrequent  in  the  typical  negro.  Subacute  catarrh  of  the  mid- 
dle ear  rarely  occurs  fh>m  a  cold  in  the  head,  and  the  n^^  is  but  little  subject  to  acute 
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rhinitis.    Otitis  media  catarrhalis  acuta  occnis  in  children  in  whom  naeal  and  pbaxyn- 
geal  disease  exist,  but  in  a  far  less  proportion  than  in  mnlattoes  and  whites. 

Chronic  aaral  catarrh  is  so  extremely  rare  in  this  race  of  people,  that  they  may  be 
considered  to  enjoy  almost  a  complete  exemption  from  it.  Oat  of  421  aoral  affectaooft 
among  negroes,  not  one  of  chronic  aural  catarrh  has  been  met  Yet,  no  doabt,  it  does 
occur.  Certainly  they  do  not  apply  for  treatment,  and  were  it  as  common  as  in  the 
white  races,  there  would  be  a  &r  greater  proportion  of  dullness  of  hearing  among  them . 
We  would  seek  for  the  cause  of  this  immunity  firom  affections  of  the  middle  ears  in 
the  condition  of  the  nose  and  pharynx. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  strumous  children  often  suffer  from  chronic  ihinitia,  with 
free  discharge  fiom  the  anterior  nares,  but  it  invariably  disappears  with  bodily  derdop- 
ment  and  is  not  seen  in  the  adult.  In  the  adult,  nasal  and  pharyngeal  diseases  aie 
quite  infrequent.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  negroes  treated  for  eye,  ear,  thzottt  and 
nose  affections,  I  have  treated  only  one  adult  for  chronic  rhinitis,  which  speedDy  dis- 
appeared under  very  simple  remedies,  a  success  I  have  never  attained  with  a  gjmnay 
case  in  my  white  patients. 

Frequent  examinations  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  structures  of  negroes  has  rareiy 
shown  any  sufficiently  morbid  condition  to  call  for  treatment.  Hypertrophic  rhinitis 
is  extremely  rare  in  these  people,  and  a  case  of  adenoid  growths  in  the  vault  of  the 
pharynx  has  not  been  met  with  by  me.  In  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  the  naso-pharynx  in 
the  negro  comes  as  near  habitually  presenting  a  true  healthy  condition  of  these  parts  as  is 
ever  to  be  seen.  In  how  far  peculiarities  in  anatomy  lend  an  influence  to  this  exemption 
irom  disease,  and  in  how  far  vigor  of  body,  out-of-door  life  and  plain  living  oondnce  to 
such  end,  is  a  question  not  yet  fully  solved.  It  is  known  that  persons  who  live  in 
open  houses  aro  much  less  prone  to  head  colds  than  are  those  living  in  doae  houses. 
The  negro  in  the  Southern  States  commonly  lives  in  a  very  open  house,  and  bums  wood 
for  fires,  so  that  he  does  not  have  a  sore  throat,  or  an  attack  of  sneezing,  for  every  change 
in  the  weather.  Moreover,  his  life  is  one  almost  unexceptionally  out  of  doois  and 
engaged  in  some  active  labor.  The  women  as  well  as  the  men  venture  out  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  and  seldom  know  what  it  is  to  be  delicate,  like  white  ladies.  In  a  state  of 
slavery  their  lives  were  very  methodical,  but  now  they  are  far  horn.  it.  They  are  par- 
ticularly gregarious  individuals,  and  love  almost  any  kind  of  a  big  gathering,  and  as  it 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  most  of  them  to  earn  their  bread  by  their  daily  labor,  they  choose 
nights  for  their  social  and  religious  gatherings,  in  which  they  display  anything  bat 
prudence  in  the  hours  they  keep.  Nevertheless,  they  seldom  suffer  firom  such  dissipa- 
tions. Upon  the  whole  their  lives  are  simple,  they  are  a  strong,  hearty  people,  and 
notwithstanding  their  readily  succumbing  to  certain  affections  that  the  stronger  wilkd 
white  man  bears  up  under,  they,  are  particularly  free  from  catarrhal  afiSsctions  of  Uie 
naso-pharyngeal,  or  tubal  region.  Not  that  they  are  altogether  exempt  from  the  conse- 
quences of  exxK>sure,  &r  from  it;  for  the  negro  is  very  subject  to  pneumonia  and  bron- 
chitis; but  his  middle  ears  commonly  escape,  by  reason  of  the  greater  exemption  from 
invasion  of  his  naso-pharynx^by  such  processes.  It  is,  therefore,  upon  the  ground  of  the 
anatomical  conformation  of  the  naso-pharynx  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mode  of  life  and 
physical  training  upon  the  other,  that  these  people  e^joy  so  much  greater  freedom  finom 
catarrhal  processes  in  the  middle  ear,  and  consequent  deafness,  than  their  white  felk>w- 
dtizens.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  negro  manifests  an  indifference  about  his  physical 
well-being  not  seen  in  the  white  American  citizen,  but  this  is  not  the  case  when  any  of 
his  special  senses  are  involved.  Besides,  were  the  middle-ear  affections  as  common  in 
them  as  in  white  people,  we  would  meet  with  more  cases  of  partial  deafioess  among 
them  than  we  actually  find  to  be  the  case.  In  almost  any  dty  of  a  few  thooaand  popu- 
lation, one  can  pick  out  numbers  of  persons  more  or  less  disagreeably  deaf  from  soma 
chronic  middle  ear  process,  but  rarely,  indeed,  is  one  of  them  a  negro. 
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In  very  old  people,  in  whom,  senile  changes  in  their  ears  prodnoe  more  or  less  deaf- 
ness in  white  persons,  there  are  seldom  such  cases  met  with  in  the  negro.  It  is  tme  a 
few  old  negroes  are  doll  of  hearing,  bat  not  in  the  proportion  that  the  same  prevails  in 
aged  white  people.  Exclnding  deaf-mates,  then,  there  are  very  few  negroes  who  have 
not  saffldent  hearing  power  to  understand  any  ordinary  conversation,  and  I  have  never 
known  one  have  to  resort  to  an  ear  tnimpet  or  conversation  tube. 

Internal  Ear, — Affections  involving  the  terminal  aoonstic  apparatus  are  inflamma- 
tory, central,  or  traumatic.  The  inflammatory  may  be  primary,  as  in  Meniere's  disease, 
or  secondary  by  extension  fiom  an  otitis  media,  commonly  with  necrosis  of  the  petrous 
bone.  The  central  caoaes  are  lesions  involving  the  portio  mollis  at  its  origin  or  in 
some  part  of  its  course.  The  traamatio  may  be  direct,  or  remote.  As  slight  affections 
of  the  auditoiy  nerve  are  more  or  less  obscure,  both  in  diagnosis  and  etiology,  only  the 
graver  forms  will  here  be  considered,  which  means,  generally,  more  or  leas  entire  deaf- 
ness, commonly  associated  with  mutism. 

As  previously  mentioned,  chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  is  quite  rare  in 
the  negro,  and  I  have  never  had  a  case  in  which  there  was  necrosis  of  the  temporal 
bone;  hence,  I  have  never  seen  an  exfoliation  of  the  cochlea,  and  dea&ess  fh>m  this 
cause,  in  this  race  of  people.  It  may  rarely  occur,  however,  as  I  have  seen  no  statistics 
on  this  subject.  Meniere's  disease  I  have  not  met  in  the  negro,  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  occur,  as  negro  children  frequently  suffer  from  convulsions.  It  is  proba- 
ble th^  fall  into  the  hands  of  general  practitioners,  who  overlook  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. This  is  true  of  all  the  cases  in  white  children  I  have  had  to  treat,  and  when  they 
have  been  brought  to  me  for  consultation  for  deafiiess;  afterward  I  have  made  the 
diagnosis  fh>m  the  history  of  the  case.  No  such  case  has  ever  been  brought  to  me  in 
the  negro  child.  The  only  instance  of  very  great  deafness  in  a  n^ro  child  I  have  had, 
in  twelve  years'  special  practice  amid  a  dense  n^ro  population,  was  a  little  boy  about 
seven  years  old,  who  was  suffering  fh>m  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  caused  by 
enlarged  tonsils  and  pharyngitis,  of  which  he  was  readily  cured.  As  to  traumatic 
causes  of  deafiiess,  the  negro  is  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  white  man.  In  affections 
of  the  auditoiy  nerve,  of  central  origin,  however,  he  has  many  things  in  his  &vor.  It 
is  a  well-known  &ct  that  nervous  diseases  are  much  more  infrequent  in  these  people 
than  in  those  higher  up  the  scale  of  cerebral  development.  There  is  hardly  a  portion 
of  all  this  country  that  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  been  swept  by  an  epidemic  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  leaving  in  its  wake  a  very  large  percentage  of  its  surviving 
victims  inheritors  of  blindness,  or  deafiiess,  and  sometimes  of  both.  In  the  Southern 
States  many  such  epidemics  are  recorded  in  various  localities,  with  their  thousands  of 
victims,  but  so  rare  is  the  occurrence  of  this  affection  in  full-blooded  negroes,  that  phy- 
sicians of  large  experience  who  have  seen  a  single  case  are  few  indeed. 

As  the  result  of  many  inquiries  on  this  subject  of  physicians  who  have  practiced 
medicine  in  southern  cities  and  on  southern  plantations  for  many  years,  dating  back  to 
slavery  times,  I  have  found  only  one  who  could  cite  a  case  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  in  the 
negro,  and  this  was  his  only  instance. 

It  has  been  observed  in  epidemics  of  this  strange  and  fatal  malady  that  those  who 
are  in  a  state  of  high  nervous  tension,  over-anxiety,  or  great  mental  worry,  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  stricken  than  are  the  more  equable-minded,  and  less  solicitous,  or  care-bur- 
dened. 

The  negro  is  proverbiaUy  light-hearted  and  care-free,  and  seldom  allows  a  responsi- 
bility to  weigh  upon  his  mind.  His  inferior  cerebral  development  also  doubtless  protects 
him  from  hypersemia,  and  acute  congestions  of  his  brain  and  meninges. 

Deaf-mutism,  however,  occurs  in  the  negro  to  some  extent.  Statistics  are  unsatis- 
factory on  this  subject.  The  only  source  of  information  outside  of  the  testimony  of 
individual  observeis,  is  to  be  had  from  the  United  States  census  reports.    A  much 
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larger  percentage  of  deaf-mutism  in  the  colored  laoe  is  here  given,  tlian  my  obsevratioiis 
and  inquiries  had  led  me  to  imagine.  But  the  very  great  error  undoubtedly  exists  here 
of  reporting  all  shades  of  color  as  colored,  or  negro,  when  by  far  the  migority  are  of  tiie 
mixed  types. 

Inquiries  of  many  intelligent  and  experienced  persons,  both  white  and  black,  have 
proven  to  me  that  a  deaf-mute  pure  negro  must  be  somewhat  of  a  rarity.  Mulatto  deaf- 
mutes  are  not  so  rare.  And  as  no  distinctions  are  made  in  the  census  tables  as  to  shades 
of  color,  or  caste,  it  must  therefore  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  socially  regarded  as 
negroes  are  so  classed,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  will  include  every  shade  from  black 
up  to  almost  pure  white.  This  &ct,  then,  for  our  purpose,  deprives  the  census  retoms 
of  a  greater  portion  of  their  value.  Examination  of  these  reports  for  1880  shows  the 
following  proportion  of  deaf-mutism  in  white  and  colored  in  eleven  States,  r«iifai.ining 
the  greatest  negro  population. 

A  i«i^««  / 1  white  in    1368  population. 
^^°^*»il  colored  in  2083  "^^  - 

Arkansas.  P  ^^**  ^"^    ^^^® 
-^^^'^^^  \  1  colored  in  2926 

in^^^a  / 1  white  in    2593 
^^"^\1  colored  in  2011 

/i^w^o  /  1  whit«  in    1637 
^^'^^  11  colored  in  2266 

Louisiami,{}^^^^\^         " 

^. .     j  1  white  in    1328         " 

^^"^^il  colored  in  1938         " 

•KT^w^i,  r<o^i;»»  /  1  white  in    1197         *  * 
North  Carolma,  |  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

South  Carohna,  |  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

T«nn*««^     ri  white  in    1310 
Tennessee,  |  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^         .c 

^®^*®'\1  colored  in  2505         " 

^"«"^\1  colored  in  2165 

We  here  see  a  very  much  larger  ratio  of  white  deaf-mutes  than  colored;  almost 
double.  Florida  is  the  only  State  showing  a  greater  proportion  of  deaf-mutism  among 
the  colored  than  the  white.  To  account  for  this  I  am  unable  to  offer  an  explanation. 
By  taking  an  average  of  the  whole  eleven  States  we  find  the  ratio  to  be  as  follows : — 

White 1  in  1484  population. 

Colored 1  in  2186 

or  about  three  white  to  two  colored,  in  a  given  population  of  each. 

If  we  leave  out  Florida,  the  other  ten  States  give  a  ratio  as  follows : — 

White 1  in  1383  population. 

Colored «  1  in  2204  " 

or  nearly  two  for  the  white,  to  one  for  the  colored. 

Arkansas  and  South  Carolina,  both  containing  a  large  n^rro  population,  show  more 
than  two  white  to  one  colored  in  the  same  population  of  each. 

The  causes  of  deaf-mutism  among  negroes  is  not  sufficiently  well  known  to  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  would  be  very  desirable  here  to  use  it  Another  £Eictor  in  ear 
affections,  to  which  attention  has  of  late  been  called,  shoald  be  left  out  almost  altogether 
in  considering  aural  patients  in  the  pure  type  of  negro;  that  is,  malaria.     If  ro^i^rj^ 
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play  any  active  rdle  in  the  production  of  aural  troubles,  our  well-fa vore<l  black  man 
oould  stalk  the  most  miasmatic  regions  with  next  to  perfect  ears.  In  conclusion,  I  will 
say  I  have  omitted  tables  of  statistics  and  reports  of  cases  from  my  records,  in  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  tediousness,  but  have  endeavored  to  present  facts  as  they  have 
impressed  themselves  upon  my  mind  from  a  carefhl  study  of  all  the  cases  in  my  private 
and  dispensary  practice,  and  gathered  fix)m  other  physicians,  and  from  any  and  all 
sources  available.  The  subject  is  a  new  one,  and  worthy  of  further  investigation,  for 
scientific  reasons,  if  for  no  other.  My  investigations  have  been  alone  and  single- 
handed  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  those  engaged  in  special  practice  in  the  Southern  States 
will  give  this  subject  carefld  attention  in  future,  and  make  known  their  observations 
through  the  proper  channels. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  G.  M.  HoBBT,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  thinks  the  excellent  paper  of  Professor 
Murrell  suggests  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough  investigation  into  the  influence  of 
race  upon  the  production  of  disease.  The  census  reports  show  fifty  cases  of  mutism 
among  colored  people  to  sixty-six  cases  among  white  people.  Is  this  difference  due 
to  race  infiuenoe,  or  to  the  neglect  or  inability  of  the  negro  to  receive  observation  and 
attention  ?  The  only  reports  in  reference  to  causation  of  mutism  among  the  negroes 
show  a  nearly  equal  proportion  of  mutism  from  oerebro-spinal  fever  with  the  white 
race,  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  kinds  of  alleged  causes.  Professor  Murrell' s  objec- 
tion to  including  under  the  term  ''  colored  "  all  possessing  acknowledged  African 
blood  is  undoubtedly  good,  but  even  his  extensive  experience  among  the  so-called 
^'colored  "  people  cannot  have  brought  to  his  attention  any  very  great  number  of 
those  of  unoontaminated  African  blood. 

Dr.  R  TnJiEY,  Chicago,  Illinois. — ^I  wish  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
paper  which  has  just  been  read,  and  I  am  sorry  the  author  is  not  present  to  receive 
my  oomplimenta  The  subject  is  so  completely  new  to  us  who  practice  in  the  North 
that  it  is  necessarily  difficult  to  speak  upon  it.  The  subject  is,  however,  peculiarly 
interesting  to  me  in  connection  with  the  relative  susceptibility  of  the  negro  to  the 
ravages  of  ^phihs.  I  refer  to  this  subject  in  a  paper  which  I  hope  to  have  the 
honor  of  presenting  to  the  Section.  The  statistics  presented  to  us  are  exceedingly 
mterestmg,  but  require  further  corroboration,  and  it  would  be  important  if  we  could 
bring  any  infiuenoe  to  bear  upon  the  officers  of  the  next  census,  to  render  its  reports 
more  exact  on  this  question.  The  writer's  theoretical  explanation  of  the  absence  of 
impacted  cerumen  among  the  negroes,  because  of  the  large  size  of  the  external 
meatus,  scarcely  corresponds  with  my  observation.  For,  although  I  have  had  very 
little  experience  with  the  negro,  yet  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  size  of 
individual  canals,  and  it  has  been  my  observation  that  large  canals  are  more  associated 
with  impacted  cerumen  than  the  smaller  ones. 

Dr.  L.  TuRNBULL,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  remarked  that  if  he  understood 
the  paper,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  fibrous  tumors  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  in  the 
negro.  In  his  manual,  *  *  Diseases  of  the  Ear, ' '  published  in  1872,  he  had  made  special 
mention  of  the  great  tendency  of  the  negro  to  this  form  of  disease.  He  had  seen 
several  cases  among  negro  giris  of  one,  two,  and  in  one  instance  three  such  tumors, 
which  he  removed  by  operation.  In  his  clinic  he  has  every  year  several  cases,  in  the 
negro  and  mixed  races,  of  acute  otitis  media;  by  negro  he  meant,  not  a  brown  or 
yellow,  but  a  Hack  man. 

Dr.  S.  0.  RiCHBY,  Washington,  D.  C. — ^Among  charity  patients  of  this  oountiy 
are  to  be  found  many  Irish.    Those  of  them  over  forty  years  of  age  who  have  ear 
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troubles  oommonly  have  veiy  large  meati,  often  impacted  oemmeii,  and  permtently 
impaired  hearing,  associated  together.  No  one  of  these  symptoms  is  the  cause  of 
any  other,  but  we  have  to  look  to  a  more  central  common  canse  in  the  nervoos  ^ysteoL 
The  torpid  mental  and  nervous  organization  of  the  n^ro  stands  in  strong  oontnst  to 
his  exaggerated  emotional  nature,  the  ofl&pring  of  his  ignorance  and  sapentitioiL 
But  in  this  torpor  of  his  nervous  system  we  may  find  some  explanatioa  of  his  com- 
parative freedom  from  progressive  deafness.  Keloid  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  is  nut 
unooounon  in  the  negro  race. 

Professor  0.  £.  FROTHiNaHAM,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  said  that  though  Pro- 
fessor Murrell*8  paper  had  already  been  quite  thoroughly  and  My  discussed,  he 
wished  to  call  attention  to  the  statements  it  contained  that  were  important  in 
connection  with  the  report  made  yesterday  by  Dr.  Bishop,  of  Chicago.  He  desired 
to  do  so  because  they  tend  to  support  the  theory  which  he  advocated  in  the  discos- 
sion  of  Dr.  Bishop' s  paper.  Professor  Murrell  declares  that  middle  ear  inflammations 
seldom  occur  among  the  colored  people,  and  that  they  nearly  all  live  in  dwellings 
thoroughly  ventilated,  not  from  architectural  design,  but  from  inoomi^ete  eonstnie- 
tion.  They  were  thus  freed  from  exposure  to  contaminated  atmosphere,  which  has 
a  tendenpy,  through  the  germs  which  it  contains,  to  produce  naso-pharyngeal 
catarrhs,  and  acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  middle  ear,  especially  when  the 
changes  of  temperature  are  sudden  and  extreme.  The  conditions  under  whidi  the 
population  lives  from  which  Dr.  Bishop  has  gathered  his  statistics,  and,  so  far 
as  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  naso-phaiyngeal  and  tympanic  cavities  are  oonoemed, 
the  results,  are  just  the  reverse;  Dr.  Bishop  finding  these  inflanmiations  prevailing 
to  a  great  extent;  Professor  Murrell  finding  them  very  infrequent  Professor 
Frothingham  believes  the  infrequency  of  impacted  cerumen  can  best  be  exphuned  l^ 
the  absence  of  chronic  aural  catarrh.  He  has  found  this  to  exist  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  of  impacted  cerumen,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair  the  hearing 
seriously,  ofien  leading  to  progressive  deafness.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the 
ceruminous  glands  are  stimulated,  and  in  many  other  cases  of  over  stimulation  of 
gUnds,  we  get  an  excessive  and  pathological  secretion.  This,  with  the  desquamated 
epithelium,  from  the  same  cause,  also  in  excess,  leads  to  impaction.  He  is  move 
inclined  to  this  view  than  the  one  offered  by  Dr.  Richey. 

Dr.  H.  B.  TouNQ,  Burlington,  Iowa,  agrees  with  Dr.  Tilley  in  the  idea  that 
large,  straight  canals  do  not,  perse^  tend  to  prevent  accumulations  of  cerumen. 
Experience  shows  that  large  and  straight  canals  are  quite  commonly  affected  in  this 
way.  It  has  also  been  noticed  that  in  some  cases  there  appears  to  be  an  hereditary 
tendency.    If  parents  have  it,  adult  sons  and  daughters  may  expect  it 
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ACUTE  PRIMARY  INFLAMMATION  IN  THE  MASTOID  CELLS. 

INFLAMMATION  PRIMAIRE  AIQUE  DANS  LES  CELLULES  MASTOIDES. 

AKUTE  PRIMABE  ENTZt^NDUNQ  DEB  MASTOIDZELLEN. 

BY  JOHN  F.  PULTON,  M.D.,  PH.  D., 
St  Paul,  MianMota. 

This  disease  is  so  extremely  rare,  or  so  imperfectly  understood,  that  only  a  few  of 
the  standard  works  on  otology  notice  it  as  an  individual  disease,  hut  speak  of  it  as 
extending  from  the  surrounding  parts;  as  from  the  tympanic  cavity,  or  the  external 
auditory  canaL  It  has  always  seemed  to  the  author  of  this  paper  that  acute  primary 
inflammation  of  the  muoo-periosteal  lining  of  the  pneumatic  spaces  of  the  mastoid 
process  is  sufficiently  common  to  merit  a  much  more  carefhl  study  and  better  classifica- 
tion, than  it  has  yet  received.  Several  cases  of  this  disease  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation within  the  last  few  years,  in  which,  had  the  true  nature  of  their  maladies  been 
diagnosed,  the  patients  would  have  been  relieved  of  pain  and  agony  which  extended 
over  weeks  and  months. 

The  chief  symptom  of  this  malady  is  pain,  which  is  mild  at  first,  but  soon  increases 
and  becomes  stinging,  tearing,  throbbing,  until  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  sufferer  by 
anodynes.  Usually  the  pain  radiates  from  the  region  of  the  mastoid  process  in  all 
directions,  but  mostly  to  the  occipital  region.  Sometimes  it  extends  downward  to  the 
neck  and  shoulders  and  upward  to  the  temples  and  eyes.  It  is  constant,  gives  the 
XMttient  no  rest,  day  or  night.  Unfortanately  this  symptom  is  not  always  referred  to 
the  seat  of  disease.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  spots  remote  from  the  mastoid,  and 
thus  renders  an  absolute  diagnosis  almost  impossible.  Typical  cases  of  this  disease 
are  rendered  all  the  more  obscure  from  the  Betct  that  there  may  be  no  indication  of  any 
other  trouble  with  the  ear,  and  no  external  manifestation  of  the  disease.  These,  appar- 
ently, give  us  but  one  symptom  to  depend  upon,  as  not  until  late  in  the  attack  is  there 
any  swelling  or  tenderness  over  the  external  mastoid,  and  when  this  does  occur,  it  is 
apt  to  be  diagnosed  periostitis,  or  sub-periosteal  abscess.  I  have  operated  on  several 
cases  of  so-called  sub-periosteal  abscess,  and  found  a  small  fistula  leading  into  the  mas- 
toid cavity,  and  careM  study  of  the  history  of  such  cases  plainly  indicates  that  they 
were  those  of  primary  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  cells  which  had 
opened  externally. 

A  very  characteristic  symptom  of  this  trouble  is  a  feeling  of  ftillness  and  pressing 
about  the  mastoid  region.  The  patients  place  their  hands  there,  feeling  a  need  of  sap- 
port,  and  obtaining  some  relief  from  the  pressure.  But,  even  with  the  most  painstaking 
care,  this  trouble  cannot  always  be  diagnosed  with  certainty.  Often  it  is  thought 
to  be  neuralgia  and  is  so  treated,  the  patient  allowed  to  suffer  for  months,  to  run  down 
in  general  health,  and  finally  be  relieved  by  nature,  by  the  spontaneous  opening  of  the 
abscess  through  the  external  plate. 

These  preliminary  remark#indicate  the  great  importance  of  a  careM  clinical  his- 
tory of  this  disease,  together  with  faithfhl  reporting  of  cases  illustrating  it.  The  case 
which  first  drew  my  attention  to  the  disease  came  under  treatment  about  three  years 
ago.  The  patient  was  a  young  lady  nineteen  years  of  age.  She  was  sent  to  me  by  one 
of  the  leading  dentists  of  this  city,  for  whom  she  was  working  as  an  office  girl  Her 
trouble  began  with  a  slight  pain  behind  the  ear,  which  increased  in  severity  firom  day 
to  day ;  at  times  extended  over  the  whole  side  of  the  face  and  down  her  back,  neck  and 
shoulders.  All  the  pain  seemed  to  radiate  from  the  mastoid  region.  The  patient  had 
been  thns  suffering  for  several  weeks.  She  was  much  run  down  in  health,  low  in  spirits, 
emaciated,  and  had  a  most  careworn  expression.    A  careflil  examination  failed  to  reveal 
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any  indication  of  disease  of  the  middle  ear  or  Eostachian  tube.  The  dramhead  wm 
normal  in  appearance,  and  the  acateneas  of  hftf^ring  normal.  There  was  no  aoeamola- 
tion  of  wax.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  nares  and  Eustachian  tabe  was 
healthy.  She  complained  of  alight  tinnitus  and  at  times  became  sli^tly  dizzy,  but  the 
pain  antedated  all  other  symptoms.  Her  temperature  was  taken  and  found  to  be  99°  F. 
An  opiate  was  given  to  relieve  pain.  This  continued  every  day  for  nearly  two  week& 
Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  swelling  or  redness  over  the  mastoid  regi<m,  I  could  not  per- 
suade either  the  patient  or  her  physician  that  an  operation  was  indicated.  At  last,  as 
the  suffering  became  unendurable,  and  as  a  very  slight  redness,  with  tendemess,  showed 
itself  immediately  behind  the  ear,  an  operation  was  submitted  to.  The  patient  was 
placed  under  ether,  the  usual  incision  for  opening  the  mastoid  process  was  made  behind 
the  ear,  a  small  piece  of  bone  chipped  out  with  a  chisel  and  the  mastoid  cavity  entered 
with  a  drill.  Quite  a  large  abscess  was  found,  and  carefnUy  washed  out  and  emptied 
of  all  the  pus.  The  lining  membrane  was  smooth,  red  and  tumefied.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  caries.  The  external  plate  was  very  thin,  showing  that  the  abscess  was 
opening  in  that  direction.  The  relief  obtianed  by  this  operation  was  most  marked.  A 11 
the  pain  and  pyrexia  immediately  subsided,  and  the  patient  made  a  most  excellent  and 
rapid  recovery. 

All  cases  of  primary  mastoiditis  interna  are  not  suppurative,  however,  as  we  some- 
times meet  with  cases  of  very  severe  inflammation  of  this  part,  which  do  not  go  on  to 
suppuration.  Such  condition  can  be  best  illustrated  by  giving  in  bri^  detail  the 
following  case: — 

A  young  man,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  referred  to  me  by  Br.  Hand,  of  this 
city,  with  the  following  symptoms :  He  had  had  vague  and  indefinite  pain  aboot  the 
head  for  several  months.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  sleep;  he  was  constantly  groan- 
ing with  the  disagreeable  symptoms  about  the  head;  was  confined  to  his  room  and  bed 
for  days  at  a  time;  had  been  treated  by  various  kinds  of  home  remedies  for  his  pain, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  of  a  neuralgic  nature.  He  was  unfitted  for  any  bnsinesB. 
Careful  examination  showed  a  perfectly  normal  condition  of  the  sound  conduct- 
ing apparatus.  There  was  but  very  slight  tenderness  over  the  mastcnd.  He  had 
some  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh.  His  acuteness  of  hearing  was  normaL  There  was  no 
elevation  of  temperature.  At  times  he  had  complained  of  a  sensation  of  great  preasare 
over  the  mastoid,  or  a  sensation  of  fullness.  Primary  inflammation  of  the  maatffld  cells 
was  diagnosed  and  an  operation  for  its  relief  advised  and  i>erformed,  but  no  secretion 
whatever  was  found  in  the  mastoid  cells.  They  were  extremely  vascular  and  found  to 
be  undergoing  a  sclerosing  process.  After  the  operation  he  was  completely  relieved  of 
his  pain,  and  under  the  influence  of  tonics  and  supporting  treatment,  he  was  able  to 
return  to  his  work  completely  cured,  in  a  month  firom  the  time  of  the  operation. 

Three  cases  of  primary  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  cells  have  been  repeated  by  Dr. 
Webster,*  of  New  York.  Speaking  of  one  of  his  cases  he  says,  *^  the  membrana  tym- 
pani  was  found  intact,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  had  ever  been  perforated.  Hie 
primary  inflammation  of  the  cells  was  such  that  caries  of  the  bone  was  produced,  result- 
ing in  a  permanent  fistulous  opening  into  the  externa^  auditory  canal.  In  Case  2  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  mastoid  inflammation  existed  for  some  time  before  there 
was  any  discharge  from  the  ear,  and  the  latter,  indeed,  did  not  make  its  appeacance 
until  the  former  had  subsided;  although,  in  the  minority  of  cases,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  inflammation  extends  from  the  posterior  nares  along  the  Eustachian  tube  throng 
the  middle  ear  into  the  mastoid  cells.  Yet  there  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that 
inflammation  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  originate  in  the  mastoid  cells  themselves, 
and  travel,  perhaps,  in  the  opposite  direction. '' 

♦  Archive*  of  Otologjf,  Vol.  ix,  No.  1. 
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Dr.  Roosa*  also  reports  a  case  similar  to  Dr.  Webster's.  Politzer  says,  ''the  coarse 
of  primary  ostitis-masto'idis  is  very  short  in  the  spontaneous  cases  and  those  confined  to 
the  mastoid  process;  as  after  six  or  eight  days  the  acme  of  the  inflammation  is  reached, 
and  even  in  sappuration  and  external  mptnre,  recovery  takes  place  after  three  weeks. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  traumatic  and  syphilitic  inflammation,  which  ends  in  caries, 
has  a  long  and  uncertain  course,  and  also  those  forms  in  which  the  inflammation  spreads 
at  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  the  membrana  tympani  becomes  perforated.  In  such  cases 
the  perforation  is  usually  found  in  the  postero-superior  quadrant  of  the  membrane,  at 
the  apex  of  the  nipple-shaped  elevation .' ' 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  this  Section  to  a  disease  which 
18  most  frequently  overlooked,  as  it  is  one  most  difficult  to  diagnose.  More  carefhl 
study  of  the  clinical  features  of  this  disease,  and  more  extensive  reports  of  cases  illus- 
trating it,  may  render  its  diagnosis  more  easy  in  future.  It  produces  great  pain,  agony, 
and  most  alarming  symptoms.  It  can  generally  be  relieved  by  a  comparatively  simple 
operation. 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  R  De  Rossi,  Rome,  Italy,  said  that  pain  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
pathognoiliomo  symptom  of  primary  inflammation  of  the  mastoid.  He  said  that  on 
that  one  S3rmptom  alone  he  would  never  decide  to  perform  an  operation  such  as  tre- 
phining the  mastoid  prooess.  He  spoke  of  a  case  of  primary  epithelioma  of  the 
mastoid,  of  which  the  principal  symptom  was  pain.  Tuberculosis  of  the  temporal 
bone  is  also  aooompanied  by  persistent  pain. 

Dr.  J.  Baratoux,  of  Paris,  France,  said — I  believe  that  the  mere  symptom 
''pain''  is  insufficient  to  allow  the  giving  of  the  diagnosis  of  inflammation  of  the 
mastoid  apophysis.  I  would  not  be  guided  by  this  mere  symptom  to  decide  upon  so 
serious  a  surgical  operation  as  trephining  of  the  mastoid  apophysis,  inasmuch  as  it 
18  extremely  rare  that  we  do  not  meet  some  other  symptom  than  that  of  pain. 
There  exist,  in  &ct,  in  these  cases,  other  signs  of  the  middle-ear  disease  which  attract 
the  practitioner's  attention. 

Dr.  S.  0.  RiCHEY,  Washington,  D.  C,  beUeves  pain  alone,  or  even  in  case  of 
chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear,  is  an  insufficient  indication  for  perforation  of 
the  mastoid  prooess  in  all  cases.  He  gave  a  brief  history  of  a  case  of  chronic  sup- 
puration, of  eighteen  years'  duration,  in  which  there  was  absence  of  the  drum 
membrane  and  of  the  ossicula,  except  the  stapea  There  was  also  persistent  pain, 
extending  fix)m  the  mastoid  region  of  that  side,  over  the  occiput  to  the  vertex.  The 
patient,  twice  in  two  months,  fell  unconscious,  the  fall  each  time  being  followed  by 
an  escape  of  dark,  fetid  pus  fix>m  the  ear.  He  recovered  with  a  cicatricial  drum- 
membrane,  without  trephination.  Such  cases  make  a  surgeon  doubtful  when  he 
should  trephine. 

Dr.  H.  B.  YOTJNO,  Burlington,  Iowa,  said,  oonoeming  the  unreUability  of  pain 
alone,  as  an  indication  for  perforating  the  mastoid,  his  experience  with  at  least  one 
case  will  encourage  conservatism.  This  case  had  the  characteristic  mastoid  pain, 
without  external  signs  of  inflammation.  Perforation  was  suggested  and  Knapp's 
position  explained.  It  was  acceded  to,  but  before  it  was  done  the  mouth  was 
examined,  and  carious  teeth  found.  The  perforation  was  postponed,  the  teeth  were 
extracted,  and  eventuaUy,  though  slowly,  the  pain  subsided. 

♦  ArehivM  of  Otology,  Vol.  IX,  No.  1. 
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THE  INDICATIONS  FOR  THE  ARTIFICIAL  PERFORATION  OF 

THE  MASTOID  PROCESS,  AND  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF 

PERFORMING  THE  OPERATION. 

INDICATIONS  POUR  LA  PERFORATION   ARTIFIOIELLB  DU  PROCi^S  MA8T0U)I» 
£T  LA  MEILLEURE  MJ^THODE  D'OPERER. 

DIE  ANZEIQEN  ZUR  KUNSTLICHEN  AMBOHEUKQ  DES  WAEZENF0RTSATZE3,   I7ND  DIB 
BE8TE  METHODE  ZUR  AUSFUHBUNQ  DEE  OPERATION. 

BT  G.   £.   FROTBEINGHAM,   M.  D., 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

From  its  tendency  to  involye  the  biain  and  thus  endanger  or  destroy  life,  inflam- 
mation of  the  tympano-mastoid  cavity  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  aural  affieo- 
tions,  and  one  that,  in  spite  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  otology  witfain 
the  last  twenty  years,  has  many  mooted  points  that  must  he  settled  before  we  can 
diagnose  them  with  sufficient  accoracy  or  lay  down  positive  rules  for  treatment 
Among  these  qaestions,  *'  What  are  the  indications  for  the  artificial  perforataon  of  the 
mastoid  process?  *'  and  *^Whatisthebest  method  of  performing  the  operati<Hi?"  aie, 
perhaps,  the  most  practical.  They  stare  not  only  the  specialist,  bat  the  general  pno- 
titioner,  in  the  £eu»,  and  upon  their  correct  answers  the  life  of  the  patient  will  often 
depend.  It  is  true,  we  have  much  more  precise  knowledge  on  these  sutjects  than  wa 
had  even  a  dozen  years  ago,  but  our  knowledge  is  stUl  so  vague,  and  our  rales  for 
action  still  so  indefinite,  that  the  most  accomplished  aurist  will  often  be  undecided 
how  to  act.  He  may  r^pnet,  perhaps,  aft»r  the  autopsy,  that  he  did  not  poforate,  as 
thereby  he  might  have  saved  his  patient.*  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  regret  that  be 
did,  or  that  he  did  not  operate  by  a  dififerent  method  .f  To  a  certain  extent  this  oncer- 
tainty  is  due  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  will,  perhaps,  always  exist; 
but  to  a  large  extent  it  will  probably  be  removed  by  accumulated  experience  and  wis- 
dom, and  further  records  of  cases  are  desirable  as  contributing  to  this  result  Some  of 
this  vagueness  may  be  eliminated,  I  believe,  by  a  more  extended  discussion  and  analy- 
sis of  facts  already  recorded,  and  it  is  in  this  hope  that  I  present  this  paper  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Section. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  anatomy  of  the  mastoid  and  its  more  important  anatomi- 
cal relations,  and  also  some  of  its  more  important  abnormalities  in  form  or  strnctnie, 
or  in  the  relation  of  those  surrounding  parts  that  affidct  operative  procedure,  will  be 
essential  to  the  discussion  of  the  more  practical  questions  found  in  the  heading.  I 
shall,  therefore,  enter  into  a  description  of  these  before  considering  the  main  snfa^iecti 
before  us. 

The  conical  projection  of  bone  situated  just  behind  and  below  the  external  auditory 
canal  is  the  prominent  anatomical  feature  of  this  region,  and  gives  the  name  to  this 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  is  called  the  mastoid  portion,  from  the  Greek  word 
fiaoToc  (a  nipple  or  teat).  The  projection  itself  is  called  the  mastoid  process,  tJx>a|^ 
many  limit  this  term  io  the  apex  or  lower  extremity.  In  this  piq[»er  the  term  will  ' 
include  the  whole  of  this  prominence,  which  contains  so  important  a  portion  of  the 
middle  ear,  namely;  the  mastoid  cells.  These  cells  are  found  to  occupy  the  whole 
interior  of  this  process,  and  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the  tymjianum  by  means 
of  a  large  cell,  or  space,  known  as  the  antrum  mastoideus.    The  mastoid  portion  of  the 

♦  Archives  of  Otology,  Vol.  XII,  page  65. 

t  Archivet  of  Otology,  Vol.  xii,  page  52 ;  also  Vol.  vni,  pages  263  and  265. 
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temporal  bone  articulates  by  means  of  a  rongh,  thick  border  aboTe,  with  the  postero- 
inferior  angle  of  the  temporal,  and  posteriorly,  with  the  inferior  border  of  the  occipital. 
The  outer  surface  is  rough,  and  perforated  by  numerous  openings  for  the  transmission  of 
blood  vessels.  One  of  these  openings  is  of  large  size  and  is  known  as  the  emissaurium 
masiaideum,  or  mastoid  foramen.  It  is  variable  in  its  situation.  Gkneially,  it  is  near 
the  posterior  border,  though  I  have  found  it  as  far  forward  as  the  centre  of  the  eictemal 
surface  of  the  mastoid  process.  Quite  frequently  it  is  absent  from  this  bone,  being 
situated  in  the  occipital  bone,  near  the  mastoid  articulation.  This  opening  transmits 
a  small  artery  and  a  considerable  vein,  which  generally,  though  not  always,  communi- 
cates with  the  lateral  sinus.  When  it  is  situated  far  forward,  it  may  come  in  the  way 
of  the  knife  in  making  Wilde's  indsion,  or  opening  the  cells.  The  internal  surface  of 
the  mastoid  bone  is  smooth,  and  presents,  as  one  of  its  prominent  features,  a  deep 
carved  groove  known  as  the  sigmoid  fossa,  in  which  is  lodged  a  portion  of  the  lateral 
sinus.  In  this  fossa  is  generally  found  an  opening  for  the  vein  transmitted  to  the 
lateral  sinus  through  the  mastoid  foramen.  The  situation  of  the  sigmoid  fossa,  with 
reference  to  the  mastoid  process  and  posterior  wall  of  the  external  meattia  audUariua  is 
of  great  importance,  and  until  recent  years  its  variations  were  undetermined  and  little 
r^arded.  According  to  Hartmann's  measurements,  which  agree  with  those  of  Bezold 
and  others,  the  distance  between  the  posterior  wall  of  the  meatus  and  the  sigmoid  fossa 
is  often  only  a  few  millimetres.  A  sharp  forward  curve  of  the  transverse  sinus  toward 
the  wall  of  the  auditory  canal  is  very  common.  In  100  temporal  bones  measured  by 
Hartmann  it  was  but  five  millimetres  in  one  case.  In  five  cases  it  was  only  six  milli- 
metres. In  six  cases  it  was  only  seven  millimetres,  while  in  41  of  the  cases  it  was  one 
centimetre  or  less.  The  maximum  was  19  millimetres,  while  the  average  was  only  11} 
millimetres.*  In  the  operation  of  opening  the  mastoid  process  the  danger  of  wounding 
the  transverse  sinus  will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  this  distance  is  smaller,  and,  as  no 
operator  can  tell  when  he  may  chance  upon  one  of  these  cases,  he  should  avoid  those 
methods  of  operating  which  do  not  allow  of  ready  inspection  of  the  wound  as  he  pro- 
ceeds. 

The  floor  of  the  middle  cranial  fossa  has  an  important  relation  with  the  superior 
mastoid  ceUs  that  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  while  opening  into  them.  The 
floor  of  this  fossa  lies  but  a  little  above  the  external  auditory  canal,  being  separated 
from  it  by  only  a  thin  lamella  of  bone.  The  course  of  the  facial  nerve  in  the  canalia 
facialis  turns  sharply  backward  on  reaching  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  and,  in 
its  course  from  above  the  oval  window^  downward  and  backward  to  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen,  it  lies  quite  near  the  upper  and  deeper  mastoid  cells,  and  is  in  danger  if  these 
are  perforated  carelessly,  or  too  deeply.  It  may  be  reached,  in  some  cases,  at  a  depth  of 
five-eighths  of  an  inch.  In  penetrating  with  a  drill  some  observe  the  rule  to  go  no  deeper 
than  this.  In  using  the  chisel,  as  the  wound  is  open  for  inspection,  this  structure  may 
be  avoided.  The  posterior  and  horizontal  semicircular  canals  have  also  such  relations 
to  the  mastoid  cells  that,  in  penetrating  with  the  drill  at  a  depth  of  more  than  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  they  are  liable  to  be  encountered,  especially  if  the  drill  is  directed  too 
far  forward.  In  operating  whh  the  chisel  they  may  be  more  surely  avoided.  The  occi- 
pital artery  is  lodged  in  a  deep  groove  at  the  lower  and  inner  side  of  the  process.  The 
apex  of  the  process  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  stemo-n^astoid,  splenius  capitis, 
and  trachelo-mastoid  muscles.  The  digastric  muscle  is  inserted  into  a  deep  fossa, 
situated  on  the  inner  and  posterior  sur&ce.  A  mastoid  abscess  occasionally  makes  an 
opening  for  itself  at  this  fossa,  where  the  outer  wall  is  often  thin,  or  at  the  apex  of  the 
process,  and  burrows  under  these  muscles  deep  into  the  neck.  I  have  met  with  two 
such  cases  in  my  practice. 

*  ArehifM9  of  Otology,  Vol.  xiii,  page  139. 
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The  size  of  the  whole  process  Taries  much  in  different  indiyidoals,  genenllj  being 
larger  in  those  who  are  strong  and  muscolar;  and  in  males,  than  in  females^  The  nom- 
ber  and  size  of  the  mastoid  cells  vary  greatly  in  different  individnals,  and  even  in  the 
same  individnal,  on  the  two  sides.  They  are  separated  firom  each  other  by  thin,  peiior- 
ated  walls  of  bone,  and  generally  communicate  quite  fireely  wi^  each  other,  and  throng 
the  antrum^  with  the  tympanic  cavity.  In  some  cases  a  single  laige  space  is  found  in 
the  centre  of  the  bone,  and  the  cells  exist  in  the  fbrm  of  diplo^  in  the  ivbIIb  of  tkia 
central  space.  In  the  child,  the  wall  separating  this  cavity,  or  central  space,  fron  the 
lateral  sinus  is  quite  thick  relatively  to  the  outer  wall,  and  hence  meningitis,  Ofr  cere- 
bral abscess,  as  a  result  of  inflammation  of  the  mastoid,  is  comparatively  rare.  The 
outer  wall  is  also  so  thin  in  childhood  t^t  it  is  often  penetrated  with  the  knife  on 
making  Wilde's  incision,  and  is  easily  opened  with  a  blunt  probe  or  gouge  in  cases 
requiring  it.  The  antrum  masUrideum  is  situated,  in  the  adult,  at  the  upper  and  posterior 
part  of  the  inner  half  of  the  osseous  meatus,  and  is  separated  firom  it  by  a  thin  layer  of 
bone,  perforated  at  its  anterior  and  upper  portion,  to  allow  communicaticm  with  the 
tympanic  cavity.  This  opening  is  variable  in  size  and  position,  and  in  some  cases  is 
more  liable  to  become  obstructed  during  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  than  in 
others. 

Although  it  is  now  twenty-six  years  since  the  operation  of  perforating  the  mastoid 
process  was  revived  and  established  as  a  necessary  operation  under  certain  dnmoH 
stances,  the  indications  which  call  for  the  operation  are  still  imperfectly  formulated, 
and  even  the  evidences  of  retained  pus  are  so  imperfectly  understood  that  the  most 
experienced  operators  have  frequently  been  mistaken  in  their  diagnosis,  and  diaxp- 
pointed  by  finding  no  pus  where  they  had  confidently  expected,  and  thorooghly  sou^it 
for  it.  It  is  hardly  sufficient  consolation,  under  such  circumstances,  to  find,  as  often 
happens  as  an  outcome,  t^t  the  operation  has  done  good  by  the  influence  of  the  trau- 
matism upon  the  diseased  bone,  bht  until  veiy  many  more  cases  are  reported  and 
studied,  such  disappointments  will  continue  frequent  and  the  operators  will  be  obliged 
to  explain  the  mistakes,  and  justify  the  operations  as  best  they  can.  Indeed,  the  fHob- 
abilities  are  that  a  considerable  element  of  uncertainty  will  always  exist  as  to  the 
presence,  or  not,  of  pus,  or  as  to  the  exact  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  bone,  even 
though  the  indication  is  plain  for  perforation.  There  will  probably  be  .certain  cases 
where  the  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  its  aid,  and  where  it  will  be  called  for  as  the 
only  means  of  knowing  whether,  or  not,  to  exclude  mastoid  disease  in  the  diagnosis  of 
certain  cases  of  cranial  disease  in  this  region,  associated  wi^  pain  or  disease  in  the  ear. 

There  are  many  cases,  however,  in  which  little  doubt  need  exist  In  these  cases 
there  is  severe  pain  in  the  mastoid,  increased  perhaps  at  night,  and  shooting  in  every 
direction,  and  accompanied  by  tenderness  and  swelling  over  the  bone,  with  elevation, 
and  forward  displacement  of  the  auricle.  The  patient  has  a  weak  and  rapid  poise,  as 
anxious,  haggard  countenance,  dry  and  coated  tongue,  is  unable  to  sleq>,  or  take  suffi- 
cient food.  There  is  a  failure  of  mental  and  muscular  power,  irregular  chills  and  fever, 
while  eveiy  effort  at  moving,  especially  every  jar,  causes  increased  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  mastoid.  Such  symptoms  point  most  positively  to  thb  nature  of  the  affecti<m,  and 
constitute  a  positive  and  urgent  indication  for  immediate  perforation.  Tet,  sudi  cases, 
not  a  generation  ago,  were  generally  misunderstood,  disregarded,  or  vaguely  diagnosed 
as  cerebral  disease.  Dr.  Boosa  tells  us  that  during  his  student  days  he  had  hisattentioe 
called  to  the  importance  of  mastoid  inflammation  by  some  cases  which  he  saw  under 
the  care  of  his  preceptor,  Professor  Alfred  C.  Post,  and  by  his  recital  of  several  otbefs, 
which  had  come  to  a  fatal  termination,  as  a  result  of  the  non-recognition  of  the  danger- 
ous nature  of  the  affection.*    Such  cases  are  still  quite  frequently  neglected  on  til  past 

•  New  York  Medical  Becord,  Vol.  v,  pftge  486. 
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an  help,  not  only  from  failure  on  the  part  of  the  attending  physician  to  recognize  the 
condition,  bat  also  from  the  dread  which  inexperienced  operators  feel  to  nse  the  trephine, 
or  perforator,  in  this  region.  Many  of  them,  we  have  little  doubt,  would  attempt,  and 
with  success,  the  more  safe  operation  with  the  chisel  and  gouge,  were  it  properly 
brought  to  their  notice,  and  urged  for  adoption  in  the  text-books  which  they  consult. 
In  the  child,  such  mistakes  are  often  remedied  by  nature,  the  pent-up  pus  finding  its 
way  outward  through  the  comparatively  thin  and  imperfect  outer  table  of  bone.  In 
the  adult,  however,  the  pus  finds  a  more  easy  exit  through  the  thin  inner  wall,  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  the  sigmoid  groove,  and  only  in  exceptional  casee,  by  necrosis 
of  the  outer  and  thicker  wall,  or  by  enlaigement  of  some  unusual  opening  or  fissure, 
does  the  pus  find  it»  way  to  the  external  surface  without  involving  the  cerebrum. 

In  all  cases  in  which  acute  pain  arises  deep  in  the  mastoid  during  the  course  of  suj^ 
purative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  and  is  accompanied  by  tenderness  and  swell- 
ing over  the  bone,  and  leeches  and  other  measures  calculated  to  relieve  periosteal 
Inflammation  afford  no  relief,  or  relief  for  but  a  few  hours,  and  on  making  Wilde^s 
incision  a  normal  or  nearly  normal  condition  of  the  periosteum  is  found,  the  external 
table  of  the  mastoid  should  be  opened;  and  the  opening  should  not  be  delayed,  but 
made  at  once.*  Even  in  cases  where,  by  reason  of  the  early  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the 
soft  tissues  covering  the  process,  and  superficial  character  of  the  pain,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  disease  is  mastoid  periostitis,  if  Wilde's  incision  shows  not  only  change  in  the 
periosteum,  but  the  bone  to  be  also  changed  in  appearance,  then  the  operation  should  be 
extended  and  the  cells  opened  into,  as  the  change  in  the  bone  may  be,  and  most  likely 
is,  due  to  disease  in  the  mastoid  cells  instead  of  the  periosteal  inflammation,  the  dis- 
ease beginning  in  the  bone  and  extending  to  the  periosteum  and  other  tissues  over  the 
process. 

Many  cases  are  recorded  showing  the  danger  of  even  a  brief  delay  in  opening  the 
cells,  and  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  safer,  in  all  cases  of  mastoid  disease  in  adults, 
where  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  severe  to  call  for  Wilde's  incision,  to  extend  the 
operation,  and  open  into  the  cells.  The  diagnosis  as  to  whether  the  periostitis,  or  a  bone 
affection,  causes  the  acute  symptoms  cannot  be  made  vrith  any  certainty,  and  it  is  safer 
to  make  the  operation  at  once,  than  to  wait  for  subsequent  developments  to  decide  the 
diagnosis.  The  patient  is  etherized  usually,  and  ahotUd  be,  in  making  the  incision.  It 
adds  but  a  trifle,  if  any,  to  the  danger  of  the  operation  to  open  the  cells,  when  the 
operation  is  properly  performed.  If  only  the  incision  is  made,  and  the  subsequent 
fljrmptoms  are  waited  for  to  determine  whether  the  cells  are  implicated,  the  reluctance 
of  the  patient  to  submit  to  another  operation  will  most  likely  lead  to  dangerous  delay. 
As  there  must  always  be  an  element  of  doubt  in  these  cases,  we  shall  give  the  patient 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  take  the  couise  of  least  danger,  by  opening  the  cells  at 
once. 

In  chronic  disease  of  the  ear,  with  symptoms  of  subacute  mastoid  inflammation, 
the  operation  may  be  longer  delayed,  but  in  all  cases  where  the  patient  suffers  much 
distress  f^m  pain  in  the  mastoid,  especially  if  there  is  tenderness  on  palpation,  and 
the  ordinary  measures  do  not  afford  relief  in  a  few  dajrs,  artificial  perforation  is  war- 
rantable; and  if  these  symptoms  have  continued  for  a  much  longer  time,  rendering  the 
patient  an  invalid  on  that  account,  then  the  operation  is  called  for,  whether  the  disease 
in  the  mastoid  cells  be  purulent  in  character,  or  be  a  sclerosis,  cholesteatomata,  necrosis, 
caries,  or  any  other  form  of  disease,  tiie  result  of  inflammation.  With  acute  symp- 
toms, early  operation  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  for  the  danger  of  delay  is 

*Se«»  full  disoossion  of  this  subject  by  F.  C.  Hotz,  m.d.,  in  Archives  of  Otology,  Vol.  ix,  p. 
159.  See  also  articles  and  reported  cases  in  Archive$  of  Otoloff^,  Vol.  xiii,  p.  151,  and  Vol. 
XYi,  pages  99,  110  and  111. 
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great  in  all  cases  where  pus  is  contained  in  the  mastoid  cells.  To  operate  early,  ia  oolj 
to  follow  a  general  principle  that  acute  abeceeses  shoald  be  opened  early,  and,  oonskler- 
ing  the  dose  proximity  of  mastoid  abscess  to  the  brun,  this  rule  becomes  all  ihe  more 
imperative,  especially  when  we  consider  the  slight  danger  of  an  operation  and  the  little 
prospect  of  spontaneous  cure.  According  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Buck's  analysis  of  sixty-eeyen 
cases,  more  than  half  of  which  occurred  in  persons  undei:  twenty-five  yeais  of  age,  and 
two  of  which  occurred  in  children  ten  years  of  age  and  under,  only  three  made  a  ^mq- 
taneous  recovery,  and  all  of  these  were  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.*  When  we 
consider  that  Schwartze  attributes  but  two  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  occurring  after  opera- 
tion to  the  operation  itself,  and  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  cured,  and  only 
twenty  per  cent  died  from  the  disease  when  operated  upon,  including  those  operated  on 
at  a  late  period  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  we  shall  see  that  conservatism  here  is  an  ele- 
ment of  danger,  and  that,  when  in  doubt,  it  is  best  to  operate.  From  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  observation,  I  should  say  that  it  is  a  general  custom  to  delay  operatioii 
too  long,  or  to  omit  it  altogether,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  evidently  called  for.  There 
is,  up  to  the  present  time,  too  much  reluctance,  even  among  aurists,!  to  resort  to  this 
operation,  and  it  is  only  eight  years  since  one  of  our  most  progressive  and  justly  cele- 
brated otologists,  in  an  extended  article  on  ''Acute  Purulent  Inflammation  ot  the 
Middle  Ear,"  said :  **  Opening  of  ihe  Mastoid  Process  was  never  resorted  to  in  the  series 
of  cases  under  consideration.  Of  this  operation,  also,  I  am  not  a  great  admirer,  and 
perform  it  only  when  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  threatening,  especially  when  at 
the  same  time  the  secretion  has  ceased  more  or  less  suddenly,  the  mastoid  region 
red,  swollen  and  tender  on  pressure;  t.  e.,  in  cases  that  show  some  probability  of  reten- 
tion of  morbid  substances  in  the  cells  of  the  mastoid  process.  "^  ^  ^Q^  ^  progressive 
and  eminent  confessed  so  recently  his  reluctance  to  resort  to  this  operation,  and  his 
delaying  to  do  so  until  the  cerebral  symptoms  were  threatening,  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that  those  less  progressive,  and  less  impressed  with  the  dangers  of  delay,  often  allow 
patients  to  pass  that  stage  at  which  life  may  be  saved,  or  a  cure  effected  by  its  poform- 
ance. 

The  tendency  is  now  to  extend  the  indications  for  opening  the  mastoid  cells,  and 
several  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  mastoid  abscess  has  existed,  and  has  beesk 
evacuated  by  operations,  in  which  the  surface  of  the  mastoid  was  free  from  tendemeas, 
and  presented  in  every  way  a  perfectly  normal  appearance.  This  normal  appearance 
and  condition  of  the  external  sur£5U)e  of  the  mastoid  may  exist  together  with  an 
absence  of  pain  in  the  region,  the  pain  existing  in  a  distant  part  of  the  head,  as  in  the 
case  reported  by  Knapp,  in  which  he  was  misled  by  this  condition  and  deterred  from 
operating,  the  patient  dying  from  the  effect  of  mastoid  abscess.  (See  Archives  of  (Hologj^ 
Vol.  xu,  pages  44  and  55.)  In  a  similar  case,  N.  F.  Tilden  Brown  perforated  the 
mastoid  process,  evacuated  the  abscess  and  saved  the  patient.  (See  Archives  of  Ololog$^ 
Vol.  XII,  page  56. )  Schwartze  declares  that  if  the  skin  covering  the  upper  and  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  external  meatus  is  bulging,  and  there  is  retention  of  fetid  pus  in  the 
middle  ear,  with  pain  in  the  r^on,  and  general  fever,  the  mastoid  may  often  require 
perforation,  even  though  the  external  surface  is  sound  and  gives  no  evidence  of  disease 
in  the  cells.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  indications  cannot  be  clearly  made  out,  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  uncertainty  must  exist  as  to  the  necessity,  or  even  propriety,  of 
an  operation. 

*  *'  Diseases  of  the  Mastoid  Proeess,"  by  A.  H.  Buok.    Archiw  of  Otology,  Vol.  ni,  page  21ft. 

t  See  discassion  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Burnett's  paper  read  before  the  Amerioan  Otologioal  SocmCj, 
1883.  Referred  to  on  page  215  of  Vol.  xiii  of  Arekiv—  of  Otology.  See  also  statements  mad* 
by  Strawbridge  and  Theobold,  quoted  by  Roosa  in  Archives  of  Otology,  Vol.  xvi  (Jane,  1887>» 
page  132.  X  Professor  H.  Knapp.    Arehiv—  of  Otology,  VoL  vm,  page  24. 
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When,  in  the  course  of  a  snppnration  of  the  middle  ear,  the  temperatnre  rises 
rapidly,  and  continues  in  spite  of  antipyretic  measures,  even  though  there  is  no  marked 
pain  or  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  mastoid,  it  is  warrantahle  to  perforate  the  mas- 
toid, as  there  is  reason  to  suspect  pas;  and  pus  has  several  times  heen  found  on  perfora- 
tion, with  this  as  the  only  indication  for  making  the  operation.  In  such  cases  it  will 
always  be  doubtfhl,  whether  or  not  pus  is  pent  up  in  the  mastoid  cells,  as  the  symptom 
of  increased  fever  and  general  headache  may  be  due  either  to  retained  pus,  sinus- 
thrombosis,  or  brain  abscess.  I  believe  the  opening  should  be  made,  however,  as  in 
some  cases  it  may  evacuate  pus,  prevent  extension  to  the  brain,  and  save  life.  If  it 
should  be  brain  abscess  in  the  vicinity  of  the  affected  ear,  the  opening  may  subsequently 
be  enlarged,  and  allow  of  evacuation  of  the  abscess.  This  was  done  in  one  case  by 
Truckenbrod,  and  the  patient  saved.'"'  Even  if  it  is  sinus-thrombosis,  the  suggestion  of 
Zaufal  t  to  expose  the  sinus,  ligate  it,  lay  it  open  and  remove  the  thrombus,  is  worthy 
of  consideration. 

In  cases  of  relapsing  mastoid  periostitis,  and  in  all  cases  of  persistent  pain  in  and 
about  the  mastoid,  even  though  there  seems  to  be  an  abundant  discharge  of  pus  and  an 
unobstructed  outlet  for  it,  or  in  case  no  disease  of  the  tympanum  exists,  the  mastoid 
should  be  perforated,  as  there  is  probably  in  these  cases  a  hyperostosis,  which  the  oper- 
ation alone  is  likely  to  relieve.  If  there  has  been  long  continued  or  repeated  attacks 
of  otitis  purulenta,  then  the  suspicion  of  this  condition  is  strengthened,  and  if  the  bone 
is  enlarged,  the  evidence  may  be  considered  as  quite  positive.  In  cases  of  long-standing 
suppuration  of  the  middle  ear,  with  fluent  exacerbations  attended  with  pain  in  the 
mastoid,  the  cells  should  be  opened. 

As  to  the  methods  of  perforating  the  mastoid  process,  they  have  been  quite  various. 
When  Joseph  Toynbee  wrote  his  classical  work,  in  1860,  speaking  of  disease  of  the 
mastoid  process,  he  said  :  *^  Perforation  of  the  mastoid  process  also  suggests  itself^ 
and  this  operation  may  doubtless  be  performed  in  those  cases  where  the  matter  is  ^nt 
up  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear,  and  is  causing  such  uigent  and  serious  symptoms  as  are 
likely,  if  not  relieved,  to  terminate  in  death.  I  have  never  performed  this  operation, 
but  I  should  not  scruple  to  do  so  in  a  case  where  the  life  of  the  patient  was  threatened. 
Considering  the  laige  extent  of  the  mastoid  cells,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  best  plan  of 
operating  would  be  to  use  a  trephine  over  the  middle  and  posterior  part  of  the  process, 
and  to  remove  a  {portion  of  bone  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter."  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  trephine  is  probably  never  used  in  this  operation,  but  a  small  trephine, 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  for  some  time  commonly  used  in  perforat- 
ing this  process.  The  directions  given  for  the  use  of  the  trephine  were  altogether  too 
indefinite,  considering  the  important  relations  of  the  part.  When  Wilde  recommended 
his  incision  in  his  book  published  in  1853,  he  did  not  specify  very  exactly  where  it 
should  be  situated.  If  we  take  his  practice  as  a  guide,  it  should  be  situated  about 
half  an  inch  back  of  the  attachment  of  the  auricle,  {  a  position  at  first  commonly  selected 
in  making  the  primary  incision  for  perforating  the  mastoid,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  reported  cases. 

When  Dr.  Roosa  wrote  his  extensive  and  valuable  work  on  *^  Diseases  of  the  Ear,*' 
in  1873,  after  consulting  all  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  he  could  give  no  mote 
definite  guide  for  the  use  of  the  trephine  in  opening  the  mastoid  process  than  to  direct 
an  incision,  after  the  manner  of  Wilde,  parallel  with  the  attachment  of  the  auricle,  and 
that  after  the  periosteum  had  been  dissected  up,  *'the  trephine  should  be  worked 
inward,  forward  and  upward."    He  says :    *'  There  can  be  no  positive  directions  given 

*  Archive*  of  Otology ^  Vol.  XV,  page  176. 

f  Arch\vt9  of  Otology f  Vol.  XV,  page  182  ;  also  Vol.  xiv,  pajje  230. 
I  Wilde  on  "Diseases  of  the  Ear,"  pages  178  and  245,  first  American  adition. 
VoLm-5S 
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as  to  the  depth  to  which  the  instrament  should  go."  The  operation  should  go  on  Ttrj 
slowly,  frequent  pauses  being  made  to  see  how  de^  the  instmm^it  has  gone.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  in  a  given  case  at  what  depth  we  shall  reach  the  cells  or  free  spacoB, 
and  thus  make  an  outlet  for  the  pus.  Dr.  Agnew  was  obliged  to  go  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  one  of  his  cases,  and  then  only  found  sclerosed  bone.  Dr.  D.  C.  Ambrose 
removed  a  piece  one  inch  long  from  the  mastoid  process  of  a  young  woman  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  cell  structure  will  ordinarily  be  found  at  a  depth  of  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch.* 

We  can  hardly  wonder  that  with  such  directions  there  was  a  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  physicians  to  attempt  this  operation.  Nor  would  the  reports  of  cases  operated  npoo 
in  this  manner  increase  their  confidence,  or  inspire  them  to  undertake  it.  In  the 
report  made  by  Dr.  Ambrose  of  the  case  above  referred  to  by  Dr.  Roosa,  he  says,  "After 
making  an  incision  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  down  to  the  bone,  parallel  with  the 
auricle,  and  half  an  inch  from  its  attachment,  I  separated  the  periosteum  from  the  bone 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  admit  a  quarter-inch  trephine,  and  inserted  that  InstrumeBt 
on  a  line  with  the  superior  border  of  the  external  meatus,  and  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  attachment  of  the  auricle,  directing  the  instrument  slightly  forward  in  a  borixontiJ 
position.  After  the  trephine  had  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  half  an  indi,  and  finding 
myself  on  just  as  firm  bone  as  at  the  commencement,  I  heartily  wished  the  affiiir  was 
over  with;  but  remembering  that  Troltsch  says  that  *the  depth  to  which  we  must  go 
is  sometimes  considerable, '  I  gained  courage,  and  persevered  with  the  operation  until  I 
felt  a  slight  yielding  beneath  the  instrument.  I  immediately  withdrew  it  and  tried 
with  moderate  force  to  extract  the  plug  of  bone  with  bone  forceps,  to  whidi,  however, 
it  did  not  yield  in  the  slightest  d^ree.  Again  the  trephine  was  replaced,  and  after  a 
few  more  gentle  turns  there  was  a  very  perceptible  sensation  of  further  yielding  beneath 
the  instrument;  and  a  second  time  the  trephine  was  withdrawn  and  a  second  inefTectoid 
efibrt  made  to  extract  the  plug,  though  it  yielded  slightly  to  lateral  pressure.  The  tre- 
phine was  again  renewed,  and  after  a  few  gentle  turns  withdrawn;  and  now  the  plog 
was  easily  extracted.  The  instrument  was  repeatedly  withdrawn  and  very  li^tly 
worked  aft)er  the  first  yielding  was  detected,  lest  by  a  sudden  giving  way  of  parts 
beneath  it  should  be  suddenly  plunged  into  the  mastoid  cells,  and  in  a  moment  defeat 
all  my  hopes  from  the  operation.''  This  plug  was  an  inch  in  length,  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  position  of  the  trephine  with  relation  to  the  lateral  sinus  and  middle  fossa  of 
the  base  of  the  skull,  we  can  but  congratulate  the  operator  that  no  ii\jury  to  these  parts 
caused  him  to  wish  as  heartily  that  he  had  never  attempted  the  operation,  as  he  at  one 
stage  wished  it  completed. 

The  employment  of  drills  soon  succeeded  the  use  of  the  trephine  in  opening  the 
mastoid  cells.  Those  known  as  Buck's  drills,  because  recommended  by  him,  were  most 
used,  and  are  generally  recommended  even  in  the  latest  text-books  by  Americui  antbon. 
These  drills  are  entered  usually  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  external  aoditofy 
meatus,  and  a  little  below  the  level  with  the  upper  wall  of  ^e  canal,  and  by  pressure 
and  a  rotatory  motion  caused  to  penetrate  the  bone  in  a  direction  upward,  forward, 
and  inward.  The  pressure  exerdsed  is  often  considerable,  and  one  of  the  best  aothois 
(Burnett)  declares  that  a  '*  few  turns  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  perfcnate  the  mastoad 
wall,  which  at  the  point  indicated  is  about  one-fift;h  of  an  inch."  The  opening  thos 
made  is  usually  enlaiged  by  the  use  of  a  bit,  conical  in  form,  which  grinds  throogh  the 
external  surface,  enlarging  the  opening,  it  is  true,  by  bruising  the  bone,  and  leav- 
ing a  ragged  surface,  which  is  incapable  of  perfect  cleansing,  and  liable  to  lead  t» 
absorption  of  poison,  and  consequent  constitutional  disturbance.  Owing  to  the  proesaie 
that  must  be  exercised  in  order  to  penetrate  solid  bone  with  reasonable  quickness,  the 

*  "  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear."     St.  John  Roosa,  pages  413  and  419. 
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drill  may  be  driven  suddenly  inward,  as  the  cell  stmcture  is  reached  and  resistance 
ceaseB,  and  do  &tal  injury  to  the  lateral  sinns,  or  membranes  of  the  brain.  No  ordinary 
precaution,  such  as  stop  arrangements,  extension  of  a  finger  by  the  side  of  the  drill 
while  at  work,  etc,  etc.,  which  are  usually  adopted  in  operating,  will  wholly  guard 
against  this,  and  in  the  excitement  of  an  operation  these  precautions  are  sometimes 
wholly  forgotten.  Arthur  Hartmann  tells  us  (see  Archives  of  Ototomy,  Vol.  xni,  page 
139)  that  when  he  operated  on  the  cadaver  with  these  drills,  after  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Buck  (Archives  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  Vol.  iii,  page  212),  who  sets 
the  drill  a  little  below  the  upper  border  of  the  external  canal  and  penetrates  inward 
and  a  little  upward  and  forward,  he  penetrated  the  middle  cranial  fossa  with  the  drill, 
in  three  cases  out  of  one  hundred.  If  this  happened  in  operating  upon  the  cadaver, 
with  nothing  to  disturb  the  operator,  how  much  more  frequently  might  it  happen  to  an 
operator  disturbed  by  the  responsibility  of  an  operation  upon  a  patient  who  is,  perhaps, 
acting  badly  under  an  anssthetic,  and  where,  in  seeking  pus,  he  often  penetrates  to  the 
greatest  depth  sanctioned  by  the  authorities?  When  we  consider,  also,  the  variable 
position  of  the  lateral  sinus  as  determined  by  Hartmann*  and  others,  we  shall  not 
wonder  tiiat  Schwartze  characterizes  this  mode  of  operating  as  a  *'  drill  into  the  dark- 
ness.'' (ArchivfUr  Otologic,  Band  xiv,  202,  referred  to  in  Archives  of  Otology,  Vol.  viu, 
page  414.) 

The  use  of  a  dental  engine  to  drive  the  drill,  by  its  rapid  rotation,  allows  the 
operator  to  penetrate  the  bone  with  very  slight  pressure,  and  to  determine  when  the 
cell  structure  or  a  pus  cavity  is  reached,  without  so  much  danger  of  a  sudden  plunge 
of  the  drill,  as  when  using  ordinary  hand  drills,  but  it  is  still  a  '^  drill  into  the  dark- 
ness,'' and  the  opening  made  needs  fhrther  enlargement,  which  is  usually  made  by  a 
burr,  which  bruises  the  bone  and  leads  to  dangers  already  mentioned.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  sharp  gouge,  or  chisel,  may  be  used  to  enlarge  the  opening,  instead  of  the  burr, 
but  in  that  case  there  is  no  need  of  a  previous  use  of  the  drill,  attended  as  it  is  with 
these  dangers. 

We  are  told  by  von  Troltsch  that  the  first  operation  of  this  kind  ever  made  was 
performed  by  Jean  Louis  Petit,  by  means  of  a  gouge  and  hammer.  In  modem  times 
we  have  not  only  seen  the  operation  itself  firmly  established,  but  Professor  Schwartze 
bas  also  plainly  demonstrated  that  the  method  employed  by  the  great  French  surgeon 
is  the  best  and  safest  that  has  ever  been  devised. 

The  labors  of  Schwartze,  Hartmann,  Bezold,  and  others  have  so  accurately  settled 
the  anatomical  questions  that  should  determine  the  mode  of  operating,  and  the  position 
of  the  opening,  that  little  is  left  for  fbture  observation  upon  these  points.  To  avoid,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  dangers  which  their  anatomical  investigations  have  disclosed  as 
incident  to  the  older  methods,  the  operation  should  be  thus  peribrmed :  A  vertical 
incision  should  be  made  through  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  bone  and  close  to  the 
attachment  of  the  auricle,  or  but  one  or  two  millimetres  behind  it,  and  so  situated  that 
its  centre  is  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  centre  of  the  external  meatus  auditorius. 
A  second  incision,  about  an  inch  long,  should  be  made  backward  &om  the  centre  of  the 
first  incision  and  vertical  to  it.  The  soft  parts  should  be  dissected  up  and  the  peri- 
osteum raised  from  the  bone,  so  as  to  expose  an  oval  portion  of  its  surface  to  the  extent 
of  about  two  centimetres  in  vertical  diameter  and  one  centimetre  in  horizontal  diameter. 
The  chisel  should  be  applied  on  a  level  with  the  upper  wall  of  the  meatus,  at  first  at  an 
Migle  of  about  45^,  and  the  bone  chipped  off  in  thin  layers  as  close  to  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  meatus  as  possible,  and  extending  downward  well  toward  the  apex  of  the  process. 

*  A.  Hartmann,  in  Von  Langenbeck's  ArchivfUr  Ghirurgie,  Yo\.  xxi;  also  Archiott  of 
Otology,  Vol.  xiii,  page  139,  and  "  Diseases  of  the  Ear,"  by  A.  Hartmann,  page  125,  first  Ameri- 
ean  edition. 
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Id  working  the  chisel,  either  preGsare  by  the  hand  or  light  blows  from  a  small  wooden 
hammer  may  be  used.  The  opening  in  the  bone  should  be  fannel-shaped,  large  exter- 
nally, and  made  cantioasly  inward  and  forward,  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  meatus, 
and  as  near  as  possible  to  it,  until  the  cells  are  reached,  or  until  the  opening  is  made  as 
deep  as  prudence  will  permit.  Five-eighths  of  an  inch  is  the  limit  as  to  depth,  aoooxdiiig 
to  many  authors,  and  beyond  that  we  are  in  danger  of  ij^uring  the  facial  nerve,  semi- 
circular canals  or  other  important  structures.  Schwartze,  who  at  one  time  conntenaDced 
a  penetration  to  a  depth  of  three  cm.,  or  more,  in  certain  cases  of  sclerosis,  subsequently 
meeting  with  an  accident,  changed  his  views,  and  set  2.5  cm.  as  the  greatest  depth  we 
should  penetrate  (see  Archives  of  Otology y  Vol.  viii,  page  414^.  In  making  the  opening, 
frequent  examinations  should  be  made,  not  only  as  to  the  character  of  the  tissue  at  the 
bottom  of  the  opening,  but  also  as  to  the  position  of  the  opening  itself  in  relation  to  the 
auditory  canal.  The  insertion  of  a  large,  blunt  probe  into  the  meatus,  and  pressing  it 
against  the  roof,  will  enable  us  to  judge  whether  or  not  we  are  getting  above  it,  thus 
endangering  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  pressing  the  probe  against 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  meatus  will,  in  the  same  way,  enable  us  to  judge  whether  we 
are  getting  too  far  back,  and  thus  endangering  the  lateral  sinus.  The  insertion  of  a 
small  cylindrical  cork,  just  fitting  the  external  meatus,  will  serve  as  a  convenient  guide 
while  making  the  opening,  and  save  frequent  insertions  of  a  probe  into  the  meatus  to 
determine  our  whereabouts.  The  position  of  the  temporal  ridge  is  too  variable  to  serve 
as  a  landmark  as  to  the  position  of  the  floor  of  the  middle  cranial  fossa,  as  at  one  time 
advised ;  besides,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  trace  it,  owing  to  the  swollen  condition 
of  the  parts  covering  it. 

The  cells  having  been  entered,  they  should  be  explored  carefully,  and  caseous  material 
should  be  removed  with  a  small,  sharp  spoon,  about  three  millimetres  wide,  and 
necrosed  or  carious  bone  should  be  broken  up,  if  necessary,  and  removed  by  the  spoon, 
or  some  other  instrument.  The  chisel  should  have  a  curved  catting  edge  of  about  five 
mm.  and  be  made  of  good  steel.  It  is  convenient  to  have  two  chisels,  one  with  a 
straight  shank  to  make  the  first  part  of  the  opening,  and  one  with  both  edge  and  shank 
curved,  or  gouge-shaped,  to  work  in  the  deeper  portion.  Antiseptic  precautions  should 
be  observed,  both  during  the  operation  and  the  after  treatment.  The  opening  should 
be  kept  patent  by  means  of  a  small  silver  or  rubber  drainage  tube,  and  the  most  care- 
ful attention  bestowed  in  every  respect,  as  the  after-treatment  often  requires  the  exer- 
cise of  even  more  knowledge  and  skill  than  the  operation  itself. 

Though  it  is  difficult  to  decide  in  all  cases  just  when  to  remove  the  drainage  tube, 
it  is  safer  to  retain  it  longer  than  it  is  actually  needed  than  to  remove  it  too  socm.  In 
the  former  case  it  would  only  prolong  the  healing  process,  while  in  the  latter  case  it 
might  defeat  the  object  of  the  operation,  which  was  nearly  accomplished,  and  wouM 
have  been  secured  but  for  too  much  hurry  in  removing  the  tube.  It  is  best  to  retain 
the  tube  until  all  discharge  from  the  middle  ear  has  ceased,  or  until  it  is  extremely 
slight.  Schwartze  declares  that  all  granulation  processes  in  the  middle  ear  and  auditoiy 
canal,  and  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  external  meatus  auditorius,  most  have 
disappeared,  and,  finally,  water  injected  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  middle 
ear  must  continue  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  to  escape  fimm  the  outer  meatos,  in 
a  perfectly  clear  state,  and  without  showing  particles  of  bone-sand,  before  the  drainage 
tube  should  be  permanently  removed. 

Although  the  second  division  of  my  subject  seems  to  me  nearly  equal  in  importance 
to  the  first,  it  is  regarded  with  indifierence  by  many  authors,  as  evidenced  not  only  by 
their  lack  of  uniformity  in  practice,  but  by  occasional  open  avowal  in  their  writings- 

In  a  paper  entitled  "  Clinical  Observations  upon  the  Diseases  of  the  Mastoid  Pro- 
cess, with  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Origin  of  Operations  upon  it,"  read  by  Professor 
D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  M.  D.,  before  the  Section  on  Ophthalmology  and  Otology  in  the 
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New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  March  2l8t  last,  the  anthor,  in  oondnsion,  says :  **I 
have  said  very  little  upon  methods  Qf  operations,  hecaose  I  lay  comparatively  little 
stress  upon  them.  Schwartze  forsook  the  trephine  at  an  early  day,  and  took  up  with 
chisels.  In  this  he  has  many  followers.  I  have  continaed  to  nse  a  stiff  probe,  and  a 
drill.  Buck  continues  to  use  the  drill,  while  Crosby  preferred  a  gimlet. "  *  I  was  once 
influenced  by  similar  views,  and  was  long  deterred  from  adopting  Schwartze's  method 
by  some  harsh  criticisms  which  I  read  soon  after  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession.  Uutil  within  the  last  two  years  I  had  used  Buck's  driUs  in  all  cases  except 
two.  One  of  these  I  operated  upon  with  a  drill  driven  by  a  dental  engine,  and  in  one 
case  of  extreme  urgency,  with  no  better  instrument  at  hand,  I  operated  successfully 
with  a  common  carpenter's  brad-awl  and  gouge.  Dissatisfied  with  the  operation  by 
means  of  the  drill,  I  made  numerous  operations  on  the  cadaver,  and  thus  compared 
Schwartze's  method  with  the  method  by  drills,  and  became  convinced  of  the  great 
superiority  of  Schwartze's  method  over  that  of  any  other  that  has  heretofore  been  pro- 
posed. Since  then  I  have  operated  successfully  twice  upon  patients  by  means  of  the 
chisel,  both  cases  requiring  a  quite  deep  penetration  of  hard  bone,  and  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  the  operations  were  accomplished,  and  the  sense  of  relief  expe- 
rienced during  the  operation,  by  having  the  parts  open  to  inspection,  were  such  as  to 
cause  me  to  regret  that  I  had  not  sooner  adopted  this  method,  though  I  had,  fortunately, 
escaped  any  accident  by  the  other.  I  am  now  fully  impressed  that  the  method  of 
operating  is  a  matter  upon  which  great  stress  should  be  laid,  and  that  the  method  which 
allows  of  the  most  complete  and  permanent  drainage,  is  most  free  from  accidental 
injury  to  important  surrounding  structures,  and  generally  best  adapted  to  meet  the 
exigencies  that  arise  duriug  operation,  should  be  determined  as  Mly  as  possible  and 
urged  for  general  adoption,  to  the  exclusion  of  less  safe  and  efficient  methods.  While, 
with  great  care,  it  may  be  quite  safe  to  perforate  the  mastoid  process  with  a  drill,  safety 
must  often  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  efficiency,  and  the  method  is  not,  as  lately 
claimed, '  ^  as  worthy  to  be  adopted  by  surgeons  as  Schwartze's. "  f  It  is  acknowledged 
by  those  who  prefer  the  use  of  the  drill,  that  there  are  **  pathological  conditions  of  the 
mastoid  process  in  which  the  drill  alone  could  not  possibly  suffice  for  the  attainment 
of  the  purpose  desired. "{  Even  in  the  cases  where  it  is  regarded  as  applicable,  the 
drill  leaves  too  small  an  opening,  very  liable  to  close  early  by  granulations,  or  cheesy 
pus,  and  thus  lead  to  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms,  or  necessitate  another  operation  to 
remove  the  obstructions.  The  opening  made  by  the  drill,  even  when  made  by  skillful 
operators,  may,  from  its  necessarily  limited  extent,  fail  to  reach  the  pus,  and  patients 
so  operated  upon  have  died  with  symptoms  that  caused  the  operator  to  think  that  pus 
existed  at  the  time  the  operation  was  made,  but  was  retained  in  a  portion  of  the  process 
not  penetrated.  J  In  chiseling,  we  generally  lay  open  more  of  the  cells,  and,  if  we  wish, 
can  lay  them  open  extensively,  while  with  the  drill  we  open  into  the  antrum,  or  but  few 
cells  at  most.  The  other  cells  may  not  freely  communicate  vnth  the  cells  opened  into 
by  the  drill,  and  thus  retention  of  pus  is  more  likely  to  occur  than  after  the  extensive 
opening  of  the  cells  and  thinning  of  the  external  table  of  the  mastoid  that  results  in  the 
perforation  with  the  chisel. 

Another  objection  of  great  imiK>rtance,  is  the  nature  of  the  wound  made  by  the  drill. 
The  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics  of  the  bone  are  bruised,  and  injured  in  such  a  way, 
that  it  becomes  difficult  to  cleanse  their  extremities  from  septic  material,  which  is  more 
likely  to  be  absorbed,  and  lead  to  severe  constitutional  symptoms,  than  when  the  wound 

*  See  Archive*  of  Otology ^  Vol.  xvi,  page  132. 

f  "Perforation  of  the  Mastoid  Process  and  the  After-treatment,"  by  A.  H.  Baok,  m.d.  New 
York  Medical  Journal,  August  2Sth,  1886,  page  229.  %  Ibid, 

2  See  cases  reported  in  Archives  of  Otology^  for  June,  1887,  pages  99  and  103. 
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ifl  made  with  a  sbarp-cntting  instrament,  leaving  a  smooth  snrfiice,  which  is  eaaflj 
cleansed  and  kept  free  from  poisonous  germs.      g 

The  method  of  opening  the  mastoid  process  by  the  chisel  is  adapted  to  all  daases  oi 
cases.  It  is  easier  of  execution  than  perforation  with  the  drill,  and,  according  to  mj 
experience,  does  not  require  for  its  execution  '^  more  time  and  more  manual  skill,'*  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Buck  in  his  paper  above  referred  to.*  It  is,  I  believe,  also  safer;  for,  even 
if  Schwartze  does  cite  one  case  of  death  from  injury  done  by  a  spicula  of  bone  during 
the  operation^  the  method  is  not  at  fault,  and  by  proper  care,  accidents  may  be  more 
certainly  avoided  by  operating  with  the  chisel,  since  the  approach  to  important  stroe- 
tures  can  be  more  surely  foreseen  and  iigury  to  them  guarded  against  When  an  iiy  uiy 
is  done  by  the  chisel,  the  nature  of  the  opening  is  such  that  it  can  be  detected,  the  extent 
of  the  injury  appreciated,  and  the  suitable  treatment  adopted,  and,  perhaps,  the  patient 
thus  saved,  as  was  done  by  Dr.  Knapp,  in  the  case  where  he  acoddentally  opened  the 
lateral  sinus  while  so  operating,  f 

Another  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  opening  made  by  the  chisel  may  be 
conveniently  enlarged  to  almost  any  desirable  extent,  to  meet  indications  that  may 
arise,  and  allow  not  only  exposure  of  all  the  mastoid  cells,  but  such  exposure  of  the 
dura  mater  as  to  allow  of  detection  and  successful  evacuation  of  cerebral  abscess,  as  in 
the  case  recently  reported  by  Professor  C.  Truckenbrod,  of  Hamburg.  {  T.  H.  Olnck, 
also,  by  such  use  of  the  chisel,  removed  the  posterior  wall  of  the  meatus,  a  portion  ai 
the  mastoid  process  and  temiK>ral  bone,  extensively  exposed  the  dura  mater,  and  detected 
an  abscess  situated  between  it  and  the  pia  mater,  and  opened  it,  evacuating  about  60 
grammes  of  thick  fetid  pus.    His  patient,  however,  died  the  next  day.} 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  objection  to  this  mode  of  operating  to  urge,  as  some  have,  that 
a  larger  wound  of  the  soft  parts  is  needed,  and  hence  a  more  conspicuous  scar  left  after 
recovery,  or  that  removing  a  large  portion  of  the  external  table  of  the  bone  leaves  an 
ugly  depression  in  the  skin  behind  the  ear  after  the  parts  have  healed.  ||  Such  otgec- 
tioDS  are  too  trivial  to  be  considered  where  so  important  advantages  are  gained. 

The  discovery  and  establishment  of  improved  methods  of  operating  is  justly  regarded 
as  among  the  most  important  steps  in  surgical  progress,  and,  in  ovariotomy  and  scores 
of  other  operations,  has  contributed  inmiensely  to  the  life  saving  and  other  objects  of 
this  great  science  and  art  The  saying  that  Wenzel  had  spoiled  a  hatfol  of  eyes  in 
order  to  learn  the  art  of  cataract  extraction,  was  not  so  exaggerated  a  statement  at  tiie 
time  it  was  made,  before  the  difficult  and  dangerous  methods  then  in  vogue  had  become 
obsolete,  and  more  simple  and  safe  methods  adopted.  Such  was  the  power  of  von 
Graefe  that  he  was  able  to  establish  rapidly  the  improved  method  he  devised,  and 
thus,  no  doubt,  he  saved  thousands  of  eyes  that  would  have  been  sacrificed  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  less  perfect  methods  which  his  replaced.  Although  the  old  flap  <^ra- 
tion  has  long  been  obsolete,  a  description  of  it  still  lumbers  the  pages  of  most  of  our 
text^books,  and  one  of  our  very  latest  reviews  contains  regrets  that  so  much  space  in  a 
new  ophthalmic  work  should  be  devoted  to  this  discarded  operative  procedure.^  This 
conservatism  on  the  part  of  authors  of  ophthalmic  works  is  of  little  moment,  since  the 
authors  themselves,  in  the  text,  set  forth  the  greater  facility  in  performance,  and  also 
the  greater  safety  of  the  modem  operation,  and  every  teacher  of  note  impresses  it  fhlly 
upon  the  minds  of  his  students.    It  is  different  in  the  case  of  operations  on  the  mastoid. 

*  New  York  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  XLiv,  page  230. 

t  See  Archive*  of  Otology,  Vol.  x,  page  365.     %  See  Arekivet  of  Otology,  Vol.  xv,  page  176. 
§  See  Areh%ve$  of  Otology,  VoL  xii,  page  176,  from  N.  Langenbeok's  Arekiv,  VoL  xxxnn, 
page  556. 

II  See  Back's  article,  New  York  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  xliv,  pages  229  and  330. 
f  See  Arehivee  of  Ophthalmology,  Vol.  xvi,  page  248. 
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Nearly  all  American  authors  give  a  detailed  aceonnt  of  the  method  of  perforating 
with  the  drill,  and  fignre  in  a  oonspicnons  manner  the  instraments  used,  while  thej 
either  omit,  or  briefly  mention,  the  more  easy  and  safe  method  recommended  by 
Schwartze,  aid  adopted  so  generally  in  Europe,  and  by  so  many  leading  operators  on 
this  continent.  Dr.  Pomeruy,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  excellent  book  on  diseases  of 
the  ear,  I  think  £urly  represents  the  teaching  of  most  American  authors  in  this  regard. 
He  says :  ^^  Some  form  of  hand  drill  is  just  now  very  much  in  vogue  for  opening  the 
mastoid.  The  one  figured  here  is  known  as  Buck's.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  instru- 
ment ibr  the  puipose  I  am  acquainted  with.''* 

I  believe  the  superiority  of  Schwartze's  method  is  sufficiently  well  established,  aod 
its  advantages  are  of  so  great  importance,  that  it  should  be  generally  urged  for  adoption 
mitil  some  still  more  improved  method  may  be  devised. 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  De  Rossi,  Home,  Italy,  asked  if  Prof.  Frothiogham  had  ever  practiced 
opening  the  mastoid  in  cases  of  chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear.  He  noted 
that  IVofessor  F.  had  first  indicated  the  operation  in  these  cases,  despite  the  fact 
that  an  authority  such  as  that  of  the  Grerman  professor  was  against  it  It  was  not 
the  custom  to  practice  this  operation  in  cases  of  simple  chronic  suppuration,  not- 
withstanding they  frequently  do  not  dry  up  for  many  years. 

Dr.  J.  Baratoux,  Paris,  France,  said — I  fully  agree  with  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Professor  De  Rossi  relative  to  surgical  interference  in  affections  of  the 
mastoid  procesa  I  believe  that  we  are  too  often  tempted  to  perforate  this  process 
for  affections  which  can  be  efficiently  relieved  by  other  meana  In  actual  practice 
I  rarely  have  to  resort  to  this  operation.  I  almost  always  resort  to  other  means, 
such  as  early  ice  apphcations,  or  Wilde* s  incision;  even  in  those  cases  which 
exhibit  fever,  delirium  and  paiiL  I  have  often  made  Wilde's  incision  when  I 
have  felt  sure  that  I  should  find  no  pus  beneath  the  periosteum,  but  experience 
has  convinced  me  that  such  an  incision  often  suffices,  if  the  precaution  is  taken 
to  give  a  free  exit  to  the  excretions  from  the  external  auditoiy  canaL  In  many 
cases  when,  according  to  my  observation,  other  surgeons  would  have  opened  the 
mastoid  cells,  I  have  succeeded  in  affording  permanent  relief  by  the  use  of  insuffla- 
tions, perforating,  or  enlarging  old  perforations  of  the  membrane,  antiseptic  dressing, 
and  Wilde's  incision.  So  far,  these  simple  measures  have  given  me  such  satisfactoiy 
results  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  cases  demanding  perforation  of  the  mastoid 
cells  are  rare.  I  say  this,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  many  surgeons  do  not  hesitate 
to  perform  the  operation,  even  in  comparatively  insignificant  affections  of  the  middle 
ear.  My  observations  are  based  on  an  experience  similar  to  that  of  my  confreres,  and 
I  have  never  yet  been  obliged  to  perform  perforation  of  the  mastoid  cells  when, 
according  to  my  judgment,  Wilde's  incision  and  the  other  precautions  I  have  referred 
to  have  been  deemed  at  the  time  sufficient.  I  consider  the  opening  of  the  mastoid 
cells  to  be  rarely  a  neoessaiy  opeiution. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Bishop,  of  Chicago,  Illinois.— We  are  much  indebted  to  Professors 
Fulton  and  Frothingham  for  discussing  a  topic  which  has  not  received  the  attention 
which  its  importance  merits.  Professor  Fulton  treats  not  only  of  primary  inflam- 
mation of  the  mastoid  antrum,  proper,  but  of  the  mastoid  cells,  which  constitute  the 

*  "  Diseaaes  of  the  Ear,"  by  0.  D.  Pomeroy.    Second  reyised  edition,  1886,  page  297. 
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whole  interior  structure  of  the  mastoid  process.  Had  he  maintdned  that  the  mastoid 
antrum,  proper,  is  the  seat  of  a  primaiy  circumscribed  inflammation,  limited  to  that 
part  only,  my  experience  could  not  have  corroborated  his  assertion,  for  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  a  case  in  which  such  a  diagnosis  would  hare  been 
warranted.  Indeed,  I  cannot  think  that  primary  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  oefli 
is  frequent,  except  as  the  result  of  traumatic  iiy  uiy.  I  have  witnessed  the  occmroioe 
of  the  latter,  but  am  not  satisfied  that  it  occurs  independently  of  traumatianL,  or 
middle-ear  disease.  I  have  frequently  treated  cases  which  might  have  been  diag- 
nosticated inflammation  of  the  mastoid  cells,  but  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
periostitis,  in  which  the  inflammation  was  controlled  by  cantharidal  collodion,  or 
essential  oil  of  mustard,  or  leeches,  combined  with  anodynes.  The  pain,  redneas, 
swelling,  and  tenderness,  have  often  entirely  disappeared  under  this  treatment  without 
operative  interference,  but  I  have  always  found  such  cases  either  associated  with,  or 
following,  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 

We  should  heartily  thank  Professor  Frothingham,  for  his  paper  is  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  mastoid  disease,  and  its  treatment  To  be  brief^  I 
will  give  only  an  outline  of  my  treatment  of  such  cases  as  require  operative  proced- 
ures. If  the  abortive  measures  mentioned  fail  to  arrest  the  inflammation,  and  the 
formation  of  pus  is  inevitable,  it  is  my  practice  to  cut  down  at  once  upon  the  booe. 
If  a  sinus  has  formed,  it  is  rimmed  out  with  a  drill,  and  sufficiently  enlarged  to 
admit  of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  cavity.  All  unhealthy  tissue 
is  removed ;  the  cavity  is  treated  with  scoop  and  drill,  on  much  the  same  principle 
as  the  cavity  of  a  tooth  is  prepared  by  a  dentist  for  a  fiUing ;  a  solution  of  mercurie 
bichloride  (1-2000)  is  used  to  cleanse  the  cavity,  and  iodoform,  or  powdered  boracie 
acid,  is  dusted  into  and  about  it.  I,  like  the  author  of  the  last  paper,  use  drainage 
tubes,  but  the  cases  in  which  their  use  has  been  omitted  have  been  attended  l^  as 
fully  gratifying  results.  In  closing  the  wound,  the  periosteum,  which  has  been  pre- 
served, is  replaced ;  the  sutures  are  frequent  and  deeply  inserted,  and  the  parts  are 
sealed  with  antiseptic  gauze,  absorbent  cotton,  and  net  bandage. 

My  experience  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  some  of  the  authorities  quoted,  bat 
eighty-five  per  centum  of  my  cases  recovered  completely ;  the  other  fifteen  per 
centum  passed  from  under  my  observation  before  a  &ir  opportunity  for  a  cure,  and 
they  are  classed  as  doubtftiL 

I  wish  to  express  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  use  of  the  trephine  in  operations  oo 
the  mastoid  where  a  sinus  exists.  The  sinus  does  not  aflbrd  a  steady  support  to  the 
fixation  shaft,  unless  the  opening  in  the  bone  is  very  small  If  the  sinus  b  laige, 
the  superficial  layer  of  bone  is  likely  to  be  undermined,  and  softened  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  gives  way  under  the  trephine,  letting  the  instrument  settle  into  the  cavity 
suddenly,  jeopardizing  the  dura  mater  and  the  lateral  sinus.  I  have  never  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  injured  these  structures,  although  I  have  removed  necrosed 
bone  until  the  dura  mater  was  exposed ;  but  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  to 
protect  these  vital  structures. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Hobby,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  called  attention  to  the  hand  bone-gouge  of 
the  ordinary  general  operating  case  as  possessing  the  requisites,  when  sharp,  of  per- 
fect control,  rapid  work,  and  of  making  the  best  possible  wound  of  bone. 

Professor  F.  C.  Hotz,  Chicago,  Ulinoia — In  regard  to  the  indications  for  eariy 
operation  in  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  there  b  one  point 
which  cannot  be  emphasized  strongly  enough.  Surgeons  do  not  see  any  justification 
for  operating  in  such  cases  as  long  as  the  pus  has  a  free  outlet  through  the  perfih 
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rated  membrana  tympanL  I  have  held  and  expressed,  and  I  still  hold  the  same  views 
as  Professor  Erothingham,  viz.,  that,  if  judicious  treatment  contmued  for  several 
weeks  has  proved  insufficient  to  control  the  suppuration,  or  if  any  medicinal  applica- 
tion, even  of  the  mildest  character,  aggravates  the  symptoms,  and  the  purulent  dis- 
charge is  veiy  profuse,  the  mastoid  should  be  opened,  there  being  no  doubt  that  the 
inflammation  has  extended  beyond  the  tympanic  cavity,  and,  though  the  pus  has  a 
free  outlet  through  the  drum  membrane,  the  amount  of  pus  in  the  mastoid  cavity  is 
too  great  to  be  readily  drained  off  through  the  perforated  drumhead.  I  have  been, 
quite  recently,  again  impressed  with  the  importance  of  early  operation,  by  a  case  of 
acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  which  had  existed  over  two 
months.  I  saw  the  case  in  consultation ;  there  was  no  tenderness  or  swelling  over 
the  mastoid  region ;  no  pain  in  a  distant  part  of  the  head ;  the  membrana  tympani 
showed  a  large  central  perforation,  through  which  the  pus  kept  welling  out  as 
£iist  as  it  could  be  wiped  off.  All  means  had  proved  inefficient,  the  discharge  being 
as  copious  as  during  the  first  weeL  My  opinion  was  that  the  mastoid  was  undoubt- 
edly involved,  and  should  have  been  opened  long  before.  The  attending  surgeon  had 
not  thought  of  doing  so,  nor  that  there  was  any  special  indication  for  the  operation, 
because  the  discharge  of  pus  was  so  free  and  uninterrupted  through  the  drumhead. 
The  operation  was  not  done,  and  a  week  later  the  patient  died  of  acute  meningitis. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Allyn,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  wished  to  know  if  the  writer 
would  include  in  his  indications  for  opening  the  mastoid  cells  cases  of  chronic  sup- 
puration of  the  middle  ear  which  had,  for  years,  resisted  the  usual  means  of  treat- 
ment 

Dr.  R.  TnjJEY,  Chicago,  Illinois.— When  the  statement  is  made  that  suppuration 
of  the  middle  ear  demands  operation,  it  is  too  general ;  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  kinds  of  suppuration.  K  the  suppuration  persist,  regardless  of  special  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  and  the  use  of  antiseptic  fluids,  and  the  pus  wells  up  in  great 
abundance,  and  unquestionably  arises  from  the  mastoid  region,  then  the  operation 
may  be  justifiable  But  when  the  suppuration  is  from  the  roof  of  the  tympanic 
cavity,  then  the  perforation  of  the  mastoid  cells  would  be  of  no  avail,  and  it  is  just 
these  cases,  namely,  a  persistent  discharge  from  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
middle  ear,  which  have  given  me  personally  the  greatest  trouble. 

Dr.  S.  0.  Ejchey,  Washington,  D.  C. — ^Trephination  of  the  mastoid  is  like 
tracheotomy  for  diphtheria,  inadvisable  until  the  last  moment,  and  yet  we  must  be 
sure  not  to  defer  the  operation  until  too  late.  The  Scylla  of  a  needless  operation, 
and  the  Charybdis  of  not  performing  it,  or  of  doing  it  too  late,  must  both  be 
avoided ;  and  the  way  in  which  this  is  done  depends  greatly  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  individual  surgeon.  The  treachery  of  chronic  suppuration  is  well  known.  Often 
there  is  no  symptom  of  the  approaching  fatal  termination  until  too  late  for  the 
operation.  My  mind  is  not  dear  as  to  the  unquestioned  indications  for  the  opera- 
tion, and  these  I  would  like  to  hear  clearly  set  forth. 

Dr.  A.  Blitz,  Mmneapolis,  Minnesota. — ^As  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  mastoid 
disease,  I  am  convinced  that  the  operation  could  very  oflen  be  avoided  if  the  disease 
could  be  recognized  by  the  practitioner  of  general  medicine,  and  appropriate  treat- 
ment be  at  once  instituted,  as  the  family  physician  sees  the  patient  first,  and  oflen 
treats  the  patient  until  the  aggravated  symptoms  and  increased  suffering  frighten 
both  physician  and  patient  into  consulting  some  specialist,  who  finds  the  case  so  far 
advanced  that  nothing  but  perforating  the  mastoid  process  will  save  the  patient 
Often  the  patient  neglects  to  attend  to  a  suppurative  otitis  media ;  the  disease 
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becomes  chronic,  the  tissaes  more  and  more  break  down,  until  exposure  to  odd,  or 
this  gradual  extension  of  the  disease,  affects  the  mastoid  cells.  In  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mastoid  cells,  I  have  found  continued  applications  of  broken  ke,  in  a 
rubber  bag,  placed  over  the  ear  day  and  night,  together  with  other  remedicB  indi* 
cated  by  the  sjrmptoms,  best  In  regard  to  die  indications  for  the  operadfflL,  I  fol^ 
agree  with  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  am  glad  these  pomts  are  made  so  dear.  As 
to  the  method  of  operating,  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  with  the  author.  Hie  use  of 
the  chisel  and  hammer  seems  barbarous,  when  we  can  use  so  nice  and  effidoat  an 
instrument  as  the  drill — not  a  small,  ordinary  one,  of  perhaps  one<eightli  inch  in 
diameter — but  a  round  burr-head  drill  of  at  least  one-half  inch  in  diameter ;  fiir  if 
the  operator  has  mechanical  dexterity  he  will  use  the  drill  to  far  greater  advantage, 
with  more  nicety  and  certainty,  and  without  ii^'uiy  to  the  parts.  If  the  opeoing 
needs  to  be  increased,  this  can  easily  be  done,  and  all  the  rough  edges  of  the  womad 
be  made  smooth  and  dean.  With  our  present  antiseptic  precautiens  there  is  no 
more  danger  from  sepsis  after  one  operation  than  the  other. 

The  operation  is  not  so  dangerous  in  itself  as  was  formerly  believed,  and  tliere  is 
no  reason  to  dread  it  so  much,  because  it  certainly  cannot  do  so  much  hazm  as  the 
disease,  if  the  operation  be  delayed  or  not  done,  as  many  such  cases,  unfortonatety, 
might  show. 

Dr.  H.  B.  YouNQ,  referring  to  ProfessOT  Hotas's  remarks,  said — ^It  oocors  to  me 
that  no  mention  was  made  of  a  post-mortem  in  your  ease.  Professor  Hoti  replied 
that  there  was  no  post-mortem.  Dr.  Young  then  reported  a  ^eital  case,  in  whidi  the 
mastoid  was  opened'^ost-mortem  and  no  pus  was  found,  although  it  was,  from  oon- 
oomitant  circumstances,  certainly  to  be  expected. 

Professor  M.  F.  Coomes,  Louis^lle,  Kentucky,  said — He  wished  to  mter  a  pro- 
test against  the  use  of  the  dusel  in  opening  the  mastoid  cells,  as  he  thought  the 
method  a  rude  one,  to  say  the  least,  and  one  that  ought  not  to  be  practiced  when 
other  methods  are  at  command.  He  had  opened  the  mastcid  in  two  cases  in  which 
pus  was  supposed  to  exist ;  in  one  the  cdls  were  healthy ;  in  the  other  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sanious  fluid  was  found.  One  of  the  patients  improved  for  a  time,  afW  the 
opening  was  made,  was  able  to  be  on  his  feet  for  fifteen  days,  and  finally  died  in 
convulsions.  No  post-mortem  was  permitted.  The  other  patient  died  in  a  comatose 
condition  a  few  days  after  trephining.  The  autopsy  showed  that  the  pus  passed  from 
the  middle  to  the  internal  ear,  thence  through  the  bony  wall  into  the  cranial  cavity. 
The  auditory  nerve  in  the  canal  was  in  a  state  of  high  inflammatoiy  action. 

Dr.  M.  TOEPLiTZ,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  swd— In  his  practice  opening  of  the  mastoid 
has  never  been  made  without  a  distinct  indication,  t,  «.,  tenderness,  pain,  swelling, 
localized  headaches,  increased  temperature,  eta  Chronic  suppurative  otitis,  wiUi 
only  a  suspicion  of  pus  in  the  mastoid  cells,  is  not  considered  a  suffident  indication. 
The  operation  was  always  performed  with  the  chisel,  which  has  proved  satisfactory 
in  every  respect  Are  we  justified  in  performing  the  operation  in  cases  where  the 
brain  and  the  meninges  have  been  involved?  I  had  occasion  to  make  two  observa- 
tions as  to  this  point : — 

1.  A  patient  had  suffered  from  chronic  suppurative  otitis  five  yean  previously 
to  the  last  affection.  When  I  saw  him  first  I  diagnosticated  smus  thrombosia,  and 
although  I  had  for  him  no  hopes,  the  operation  was  performed.  The  patient  died 
four  days  later.    The  autopsy  confirmed  the  diagnosis. 

2.  Three  and  a  half  months  after  opening  the  mastoid  the  patient  showed  distinct 
brain  ssrmptoms,  intense  headache  and  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  of  the  left 
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eye.     I  opened  the  mastoid  process,  which  had  completely  dosed,  whereupon  the 
symptoms  subsided.     Cure,  after  two  months. 

Dr.  W.  F.  HoLCOMBE,  New  York,  N.  Y.— I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  drill 
used  by  dentists  is  the  best  which  can  be  used  for  opening  bony  parts  for  the  exit  of 
pus.  These  drills  are  of  many  sizea  Great  care  must  be  used  in  not  pushing  the 
drill  too  hard,  as  it  cuts  more  rapidly  than  the  hand  drill 

Dr.  Paddack,  New  York,  N.  Y, — ^Found  the  drill  run  by  the  dental  engine 
valuable  for  drilling  into  the  mastoid  cells,  when  the  operator  preferred  the  drill  to 
the  gouge,  as  it  is  perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  hand  of  the  operator,  and,  with 
a  small  drill,  any  size  of  opening  can  be  cut  The  small  amount  of  pressure  required 
makes  it  useful 

Professor  Frothinqham,  in  closing  the  discussion  of  his  paper,  said,  he  would  be 
very  brief,  as  the  subject  had  been  already  very  fiilly  debated.  In  answer  to  Pro- 
fessor De  Rossi,  he  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  perforating  the  mastoid  for  simple 
chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear,  and  he  advised  it  only  when  an  examination 
and  study  of  the  case  revealed  a  greater  amount  of  secretion  than  would 'be  ordina- 
rily furnished  by  the  tympanic  cavity  alone,  with  a  further  probabihty  that  it  was 
poured  into  the  tympanic  cavity  fix)m  the  mastoid  cells,  and  not  from  some  other 
direction.  This  is  a  matter  for  careful  study  and  consideration,  and  from  the  result 
of  this  study  of  the  case  we  should  determine  whether,  or  not,  benefit  would  be  likely 
to  follow  the  operation.  He  had  no  doubt  many  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  suppura- 
tion of  the  middle  ear  could  thus  be  cured.  He  would  further  remark  that  the 
situation  of  the  mastoid  cells  and  antrum,  with  reference  to  their  communication 
with  the  tympanic  cavity,  is  suoh  as- to  lead  usually  to  a  retention  of  pus  in  the  mas- 
toid in  most  cases  where  the  cells  had  become  extensively  involved  in  the  suppura- 
tive process.  In  order  to  drain  this  cavity  he  believes  an  external  opening  prefer- 
able, more  safe  than  any  that  can  be  made  through  the  wall  of  the  meatus  or  tym- 
panic cavity.  The  external  table  of  the  mastoid  in  such  cases  should  not  only  be 
opened,  but  the  opening  should  be  large  and  extend  well  down  toward  the  apex  of 
the  process;  indeed,  the  temporal  bone  which  he  had  exhibited  to  the  Section 
showed  a  distance  between  the  posterior  wall  of  the  external  meatus  and  the  sigmoid 
fossa  of  only  four  and  six-tenths  millimetres ;  it  showed,  also,  the  necessity  of 
making  the  perforation  so  low  down  that  the  cells  should  not  be  reached  above  the 
central  axis  of  the  auditory  canal  An  objection  had  been  made  that  surgeons  dread 
to  do  the  operation,  and  that  it  should  be  resorted  to  only  when  the  indications  are 
plain.  In  his  paper  he  had  advocated  a  more  frequent  resort  to  the  operation  than 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  practice.  In  reviewing  his  past  experience  he  did  not 
doubt  that  he  could  have  safely  reheved  many  patients  by  an  operation — ^have  effected 
a  more  speedy  cure  than  nature  had  done  without  this  aid.  Fortunately,  he  had 
had  no  case  of  death  where  operation  had  thus  been  omitted  in  his  private  practice, 
but  several  cases  had  come  to  his  clinic  at  a  stage  of  the  disease  beyond  any  hope,  in 
which  an  early  operation  might  have  saved  life. 

He  did  not  wonder  that  surgeons  dreaded  the  operation  with  drills.  While 
engaged  in  general  surgeiy,  he  had  performed  nearly  all  the  capital  operations,  and 
had  approached  no  operation,  not  even  opening  the  sac  of  an  aneurism  of  the  com- 
mon carotid,  with  more  solicitude  than  some  of  these  operations  upon  the  mastoid 
with  a  drill,  which  he  regarded,  with  Schwartxe,  as  a  **drill  into  the  darkness.'* 
Who,  with  such  a  method  of  operating  in  such  an  important  and  variable  anatomi- 
cal region,  can  feel  that  he  is  not  placing  his  patient  in  great  danger  from  the  opera- 
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tive  procedure  alone.  The  object  of  treatmeDt  is  to  lessen  the  daDgers  to  which  ihA 
patient  is  exposed,  and  not  to  increase  them.  With  only  unsafe  methods  of  op&ttr 
ing,  we  may  rightly  withhold  surgical  interference,  when,  with  availaUe  sa£^ 
methods,  we  should  urge  it  After  careM  study  of  Schwartze^s  method,  he  is  can- 
vinced  that  it  is  attended  with  so  little  danger  and  difficulty  that  we  may  urge  it  in 
many  cases  which  formerly  would  have  been  left  to  the  expectant  plan.  He  bdieves 
that  the  cases  of  spontaneous  cure  reported  could  have  been  more  speedily  cured  by 
perforation,  and  with  less  danger.  The  subject  is  too  extensive  for  exhaustive  con- 
sideration at  any  single  conference,  but  that  the  mastoid  is  as  liable  to  primaiy 
inflaumiation  as  other  bony  structures,  seems  to  be  a  fact  overlooked,  or  but  imper- 
fectly considered  by  the  profession.  Professor  De  Rossi  had  veiy  truly  said  that 
pain,  alone,  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  sufficient  indication  for  the  operation.  The 
pain  that  calls  for  perforation  of  the  mastoid  must  be  studied.  It  is  generally  a  deep- 
seated,  throbbing  pain,  more  severe  at  night,  Bhd  resists  all  other  effi>rt8for  its  relief 
The  patient  is  unable  to  attend  to  any  duty.  We  often  find  it  affecting  other  bones, 
without  external  evidence  of  disease.  He  has  seen  many  cases  in  which  the  tibiJi 
was  affected.  His  esteemed  colleague,  the  late  Professor  A.  B.  Crosby,  had  taught 
him  how  speedily  to  cure  many  of  these  cases,  by  boring  into  the  bone  with  a  com- 
mon gimlet,  and  he  opened  into  the  mastoid  in  this  way.  An  opening  into  the  bone 
affords  most  speedy  relief  in  inflammation  of  the  bone.  He  has  seen  operations  of 
the  kind  followed  with  immediate  and  permanent  relief^  though  no  pus  was  found 
and  no  appearance  of  sclerosis  was  visible  to  the  eye.  There  are  numerous  cases  in 
which  perforation  of  the  mastoid  in  search  of  pus  has  led  to  relief  without  finding 
pus  or  sclerosis.  He  believes  pain  alone,  under  some  circumstances,  constitutes  a 
positive  indication  for  perforation. 


INHERITED  SYPHILIS  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  SUPPURATIVE  INFLAM- 
MATION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAR 

SYPHILIS  H^REDITAIRE  EN  TANT  QUE  FACTEUR  DANS  L'INFLAMMATION 
SUPPURATIVE  DE  LA  MI-OREILLE. 

HEREDITABE  SYPHILIS  ALS  EIN  FAKTOR  BEI  ETTERIGEM  CATARRH  DES  MITTELOHRES. 

BY  ROBERT  TILLEY,  M.D., 
Of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

In  looking  over  the  literatore  of  inlierited  syphilis,  of  diseases  in  children,  and  q>e- 
cial  otological  literature,  for  some  information  relative  to  the  opinion  of  the  profession  as 
to  the  part  which  inherited  syphilis  may  play  in  the  production  of  acute  and  chronic 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  I  was  somewhat  astonished  at  finding  so 
little  definite  reference  to  the  subject.  For  the  past  six  years  it'has  been  with  me  a 
fixed  conviction,  which  has  apparently  grown  from  personal  observation,  that  whenever 
otorrhoea  was  associated  with  such  other  symptoms  as  are  usually  associated  with 
inherited  syphilis,  although  no  one  of  these  other  symptoms  may  have  been  very  pro- 
nounced, to  regard  the  otorrhoea  and  its  direct  cause,  inflammation  of  the  aural  tissues, 
as  a  manifestation  of  inherited  syphilis.     It  is  this  settled  personal  conviction  thai 
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acooants  for  my  sniprise  in  finding  so  little  reference  to  the  subject  in  the  collected 
literature  referred  to  above. 

Professor  Adam  Politzer,  as  translated  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Gassels,  p.  387,  in  speaking  of 
the  etiology  of  acute  purulent  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  says:  *' Acute  purulent 
inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  either  takes  place  primarily,  in  consequence  of  external 
influences,  after  colds,  or  is  caused  by  propagation  of  acute,  or  chronic  naso-pharyngeal 
catarrh  to  the  middle  ear.  It  may  also  be  developed  in  the  course  of  scarlatina, 
measles,  smallpox,  typhus,  tuberculosis,  diphtheritis,  pneumonia,  influenza,  whooping- 
cough,  and  in  the  puerperal  state.  Traumatic  acute  suppuration  in  the  middle  ear  is 
sometimes  caused  by  paiaceotesis,  or  by  other  operations  in  the.membrana  tympani, 
also  by  contusions  of  the  cranium,  or  of  the  ear  by  a  blow  or  a  &11,  by  forcible  attempts 
at  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  ear,  and  by  scalding  and  cauterization  of  the 
ear.  Acute  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  may  also  be  caused  by  Weber's  nasal 
douche,  by  injections  of  cold  water  into  the  external  meatus,  and  by  cold  river,  or  sea 
baths. "  He  ftirther  states  that  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  children  than  in  adults,  and 
that  climate  seems  to  have  but  little  influence  on  its  development,  citing  Knapp  as 
having  carefully  compared  statistics  fix>m  European  and  American  sources  to  sub- 
stantiate the  statement.  Neither  in  the  section  on  the  acute  form  of  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  nor  in  the  section  on  the  chronic  form  of  this  afiec- 
tion,  is  there  any  allusion  whatever  to  mherited  syphilis  as  a  possible  cause  of  the 
disease. 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Buck,  in  his  work,  1880,  "  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Ear  Diseases, '' 
does  not  mention  inherited  syphilis.  He  details  in  the  main  the  same  list  of  causes  as 
Politzer.  The  chronic  afiection,  he  concludes,  is  due  to  neglected  acute  affections, 
practically,  always.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  shorts  eparate  section 
by  Dr.  Buck  on  syphilis  in  the  ear.  He  says,  page  227,  '^  Writers  on  diseases  of  the 
ear  are,  I  believe,  nearly  unanimous  in  the  statement  that  lesions  characteristic  of  syph- 
ilis are  never  observed  in  the  middle  ear  or  membrana  tympani.  While  I,''  he  con- 
tinues, **  do  not  feel  justified  as  yet  in  disputing  this  statement  with  any  degree  of  posi- 
tiveness,  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the  material  which  has  come  under  my  observation, 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  we  shall  learn  in  time  to  recognize  in  these  parts  textural 
lesions  as  distinctly  characteristic  of  syphilis  as  are  most  of  its  external  manifestations.  ^ ' 
He  then  assigns  two  cases  in  order  to  show  that  the  lesions  developed  in  the  middle  ear 
and  membrana  tympani  were  in  all  probability  due  to  syphiHs.  I  cite  this  quotation 
from  Dr.  Buck  because  it  may  be  said  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish,  in  the  first 
place,  that  primary  syphilis  affects  the  middle  ear  before  we  can  with  prudence  suspect 
the  inherited  manifestations  to  show  any  proclivity  toward  that  region.  But  I  think 
we  shall  see  later  on  that  such  a  position  can  scarcely  be  sustained. 

I  wiU  make  another  reference  to  primary  syphilis  in  the  middle  ear.  Eeyes, 
Wood's  Library  ed.,  p.  235,  says:  *'  There  is  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  middle 
ear  due  to  syphilis  which  is  not  a  catarrh.  No  suppuration  occurs,  but  a  thickening  of 
the  drumhead  and  of  the  tissues  of  the  middle  ear  leading  to  a  restraint  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  ossicula.  It  is  a  sort  of  plastic  myringitis.  Schwartze  and  Roosa,''  he 
says,  **  believe  that  this  condition  originates  in  a  periostitis  of  the  middle  ear." 

The  strong  assertion  quoted  above,  from  Dr.  Buck,  may  justify  still  another  quota- 
tion. Dr.  Alfred  Cooper,  of  Lock  Hospital,  London,  says:  **The  tympanum,  or 
middle  ear,  is  the  part  of  the  organ  most  frequently  affected,  owing  to  the  extension 
of  syphilitic  lesions  from  the  throat  and  nose.  The  membrana  tympani  and  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  cavity  become  infiltrated  and  thickened,  the  ossicles  are  more  or 
less  changed,  and  eventually  the  membrane  may  become  perforated  by  ulceration,  the 
result  of  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  When  this  is  the  case,  all  the  struc- 
tures are  more  or  less  disintegrated  and  purulent  dischaiges  escape  from  the  ear." 
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Dr.  St.  John  Roosa  does  not  mention  inherited  syphilis  as  a  caose  of  snppomtiTe 
inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  bnt  refers  to  its  occnrrence  in  primaiy  sy^iilis  in  the 
affections  of  the  pharynx  and  posterior  nares. 

Dr.  Thomas  Barr,  of  Glasgow,  after  the  general  ennmeration  of  the  accepted  associ- 
ated affections,  says  :  **  As  in  nearly  all  the  diseases  of  the  ear,  hereditary  teodencj 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  causation.''  There  is  no  specification,  however,  as  to 
the  character  of  the  "  hereditary  tendency." 

Althongh  confessedly  a  disease,  par  excellence,  of  children,  Enstaoe  Smith,  in  bis 
*'  Disease  in  Children,''  does  not  mention  inherited  syphilis  as  a  cause.  He  seems  to 
take  his  etiology  fiom  the  writers  on  otology. 

Dr.  P.  Diday,  as  edited  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Stoigis,  p.  96,  after  stating  that  affectioDs  of 
the  ear  fonnd  to  be  dependent  npon  inherited  syphilis  are  usually  nervoos  diseases,  ad- 
mits that  **  Cases  of  suppurative  otitis  media  are  also  seen  associated  with  this  type  of 
disease,  but  it  is  open  to  some  doubt  if  it  is  dependent  directly  on  syphilis."  Sturgis 
himself^  in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Diday,  says,  p.  291 ,  "  The  lesions  of  the  ear  '^ 
(he  is  speaking,  of  course,  of  inherited  syphilis)  ''are  even  yet  but  little  understood,  and 
are  nearly  all  confined  to  deafiiess  which  comes  on  suddenly  and  is  frequently  unafifiected 
by  treatment."  Sir  W.  6.  Dalby,  as  quoted  by  Sturgis,  seems  decidedly  oj^posed  to 
the  supposition  of  inherited  syphilis  playing  any  part  in  middle-ear  afiections.  He  is 
quoted  as  saying  :  ''  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  affection."  inherited 
syphilis  affecting  the  ear,  "  should  be  clearly  recognized  as  having  no  connection  what- 
ever with  changes  that  may  be  found  in  the  tympanum."  Space  forbids  my  entering 
fbrther  into  his  discussion  of  the  subject.  In  Ziemssen's  Qydopfedia,  however,  we  find 
a  more  definite  positive  statement  of  inherited  syphilis  as  a  cause  of  suppurative  annd 
affections.  In  Vol.  iii,  page  225,  English  edition,  we  read,  '*  In  the  account  of  the 
syphilitic  affections  of  the  pharynx  it  was  observed  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them 
to  cause  a  temporary  or  permanent  occlusion  of  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes. 
This  is  the  starting  point  for  catarrh  of  the  t^fmpanum  and  a  frequent  cause  oi  deafioess 
and  tinnitus  aurium,  which  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  course  of  syphilis.  Such  a  catarrii 
may  have  the  same  issues  as  those  due  to  other  causes,  and  lead  to  perforation  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  purulent  infiltration  of  the  ceUs  of  the  mastoid  process,  etc 
These  conditions  are  especially  apt  to  occur  in  consequence  of  inherited  syphilis* ' '  On 
page  239,  we  read,  '*  Deafness  due  to  changes  in  the  middle  or  the  internal  ear  mi^ 
also  be  present  at  this  time."  The  time  here  referred  to  is  the  developmoit  of  iritis 
fiom  inherited  syphilis. 

It  is  fair  to  conclude  horn  the  above  quotations  that,  while  the  writers  on  otology 
have  not  hitherto  regarded  inherited  syphilis  as  a  cause  of  suppurative  affections  of  the 
middle  ear,  some  of  the  writers  on  S3rphilis  are  quite- positive  in  the  expression  of  their 
convictions  that  inherited  syphilis  constitutes  a  definite  cause  <^  suppurative  i 
tion  of  the  middle  ear. 

To  ftirther  elucidate  the  question,  we  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  c 
There  is  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice  in  the  profession  relative  to  the  significaooe  of  cer- 
tain pathological  changes  of  the  comei^  tissue.  It  is  nimecessary  to  take  up  your  time 
by  citing  authors  to  show  that  interstitial  keratitis  constitutes '(me  of  the  most  convino- 
ing  manifestations  of  inherited  syphilis.  It  is  claimed,  of  course,  by  scmie  that  keratitis 
interstitialis  does  sometimes  exist  in  the  offering  without  any  evidence  of  syphifis 
being  demonstrated  in  the  parents.  Without  fear  of  encountering  serious  opposition, 
however,  the  general  voice  of  the  profession  may  be  thus  stated :  that  interstitial  kera- 
titis in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  is  a  manifestation  of  inherited  syphilis.  So  settled 
is  this  conviction,  that  keratitis  interst.tialis  is  sometimes  called  syphilitic  1 
meaning,  of  course,  inherited  syphilis. 

I  have  referred  to  the  cornea  on  account  of  a  certain  resemblance  which  the 
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may  be  soppoeed  to  bear  to  tbe  membrana  tympani.  Their  development  in  the  embry- 
onic state  is  not  dissimilar.  They  are  both  developed  from  the  ectodermic  membrane, 
with  a  oontribntion  in  both  cases  from  the  mesodermic  tissae.  Their  period  of  develop- 
ment cannot  be  greatly  different.  Both  present  peculiarities  of  differentiation  for  their 
special  functions.  Their  respective  areas  are  not  greatly  different  in  point  of  measure- 
ment ;  and  they  are  both  protected  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  surrounding  parts  of  the 
respective  organs  of  which  they  are  members.  With  these  points  of  resemblance,  and 
the  recognized  fact  that  inherited  syphilis  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  affections  of  the  ear,  in  the  development  of  mastoiditis  in  eczema 
of  the  auricle,  may  it  not  be  logically  urged  that  we  are  not  only  justified  in  asking  the 
recognition  of  its  influence,  but  that  we  are  even  illogical  in  ignoring  Us  bearing?  With 
the  evidence  that  exists  in  support  of  the  part  which  syphilis  plays  in  producing  patho- 
logical conditions  of  other  parts  of  the  auditory  organ  and  of  the  various  corresponding 
tissues  of  the  eye,  why  should  we  expect  exemption  for  the  middle  ear? 

But  we  must  not  oonfijae  our  attention  whoUy  to  the  membrana  tympani.  The 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  middle  ear  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  membrane  in  the 
nofiie.  Now  the  evidence  that  keratitis  intenititialis  is  a  manifestation  of  syphilis  is  not 
more  firmly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  profession  than  is  the  conviction  that  an  early 
manifestation  of  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  another 
form  of  its  manifestation. 

Trousseau,  ''  Clinical  Med.,"  page  584,  Vol.  ii,  English  edition,  speaking  of  inher- 
ited syphilis,  says :  '*  Coryza  is  one  of  the  signs  which  appear  earliest,  and,  also,  one  of 
those  which  have  been  the  best  studied.   The  infant  breathes  with  increasing  difficulty. 

Soon  there  is  a  running  from  the  nose  and  a  few  drops  of  blood  exude, 

bat  there  is  no  true  epistaxis.  The  secretions  become  more  and  more  sanguinolent 
without  being  profuse;  they  irritate  the  alse  of  the  nose,  the  upper  lip,  etc.''  Now,  if 
it  is  conceded  that  syphilis  works  such  changes  in  the  nose,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  under  some  conditions  that  same  affection  may  continue  through  the  Eu- 
stachian tube  to  the  middle  ear,  and,  under  modified  circumstances,  may  even  start  up 
independently  in  the  middle  ear  itself? 

In  the  quotation  above,  Trousseau  was  si)eaking  of  the  very  early  manifestations  of 
inherited  syphilis.  Sturgis,  in  his  appendix  to  Diday's  work,  says:  **The  mucous 
membranes,  notably  of  the  throat,  nasal  cavities,  and  mouth,  are  tbe  seat  of  manifesta- 
tions of  late  hereditary  syphilis.''  On  page  293,  he  says:  '^  Ozsena  from  ulceration  of 
the  bones  of  the  nose  is  not  an  unfrequent  lesion  in  the  hereditary  forms  of  syphilis." 
Further  on  he  continues,  *'  The  viscera  also  present  lesions  which  are  to  be  attributed 
to  this  cause."  I  might  refer  to  other  authors  on  this  subject,  but  I  forbear,  because  I 
do  not  think  there  can  exist  a  dissenting  voice  in  this  Section  as  to  the  possibility  of 
inherited  syphilis  affecting  practically  any  part  of  the  human  organism,  and,  of  course, 
with  it  the  middle  ear  and  membrana  tympam.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  duly  recognized  in  the  standard  otological  literature. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  contributors  to  current  medical  literature 
to  expatiate  at  length  on  the  condition  of  the  nasal  mucous  membranes  and  their  sub- 
jacent tissues,  as  an  original  or  prime  cause  of  special  pathological  conditions  both  of  the 
eyes  and  ears.  My  conviction  is,  that  in  a  large  nu^ority  of  such  alleged  cases,  the  true 
explanation  is  to  be  found  one  step  ftirther  removed,  namely;  that  the  difficulties  of 
eyes,  and  ears,  and  nose  are  referable  to  a  vitiated  constitution  from  some  cause;  and 
further,  that  among  such  causes  inherited  syphilis  stands  prominent. 

There  is  an  interesting  study,  hitherto  little  prosecuted,  which  may  be  capable  of 
throwing  valuable  light  on  the  question;  namely,  the  study  of  the  relative  extent  of 
affections  of  the  middle  ear  among  the  negroes.  I  have  examined  such  literature  as  is 
at  my  disposal,  in  vain,  for  information  on  this  point.     I  am  not  conscious  that  any  rela- 
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tive  statistical  information  has  been  pablished.  Moreover,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  statistics  as  to  the  comparative  susceptibility  of  the  genuine  negro  to  syphilis;  bat 
from  general  medical  literature,  I  have  the  conviction  that  the  ravages  of  syphilis  among 
the  negroes  are  not  nearly  so  disastrous  as  among  the  white  races.  If  such  be  the  case, 
statistics  relative  to  the  middle-ear  affections  in  the  negro  should  contribute  evidenoe 
either  for,  or  against,  the  argument  here  advanced. 

I  urge  this  question  more  emphatically  on  account  of  its  practical  bearing.  You  are 
all  acquainted  \7ith  the  various  ^'methods"  advocated  in  treatment  of  suppantiTe 
inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  antiseptic  method,  dry  method,  etc.  A  few  years  ago, 
some  v^ere  claiming  to  cure  all  cases  of  otorrhoea  by  the  insufflation  of  powdered  alam. 
Little  was  said  of  the  cases  of  death  fh>m  meningitis  which  followed  the  drying  of  the 
alum.  That  '*  method  "  subsided,  and  boric-add  insufflation  and  packing  had  its  day; 
the  bichloride  solution  and  iodoform  are  still  exerting  their  influence.  All  of  these 
remedies,  and  still  others,  are  excellent  when  judiciously  used,  but  it  is  only  when  we 
form  a  definite  and  fundamental  idea  of  the  causes  of  the  real  difflculty  that  we  can  act 
with  confidence. 

It  is  well  known  that  almost  all  the  manifestations  of  syphilis  of  a  fonctional  character 
yield  under  judicious  use  of  anti-syphilitic  remedies.  It  is  further  known  that  patho- 
logical changes  of  very  marked  character  in  the  tissues  themselves  begin  at  once  to 
a.s8ume  a  more  normal  aspect  nnder  similar  treatment.  If  such  goodT  results  can  be 
obtained  in  syphilides  on  the  leg,  or  ann,  or  scalp,  correspondingly  satisfactory  results 
should  be  secured  when  the  same  affection  invades  the  middle  ear  and  membnaiia 
tympani. 

I  may  be  reminded  here  of  hundreds  of  cases  cured  with  boric  acid,  and  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  the  question  may  be  justly  asked,  if  any  laige  percentage  of  these  cases  were 
the  manifestatiou  of  inherited  syphilis,  would  they  have  yielded  so  readily  to  such  reme- 
dies ?  To  which  it  may  be  replied,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  such  cases  are  very  fineqooitly 
subject  to  relapses,  and  that  some  of  them  defy  the  most  painstaking  local  treatment,  and 
respond  only  when  appropriate  constitutional  measures  are  associated  with  the  local 
treatment?  It  may  further  be  added  that  nitrate  of  silver  is  of  recognized  value  in 
mucous  patches,  and  boric  acid  is  of  value  as  a  diying  agent  in  certain  syphilidea. 

Although  Politzer,  in  his  section  on  etiology,  does  not  refer  to  inherited  eyphilia, 
yet,  in  his  chapter  on  treatment,  he  says,  p.  487:  '*  Where  there  is  constitotioDal 
i^yphilis  the  suppuration  is  often  arrested  only  by  a  suitable  anti-syphilitic  treatment^" 
and  in  his  section  on  prognosis,  p.  398,  he  sayp:  ^^  The  prognosis  is,  however,  nnfiiTor- 
able  in  scrofulous,  tubercular  and  syphilitic  individuals." 

The  difficulties  associated  vrith  the  demonstration  of  a  given  lesion  of  the  middle 
ear  or  membrana  tympani  being  syphilitic,  are  unusually  complicated.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  give  demonstration.  The  demonstration  of  inherited  syphiliS)  as  a  whole, 
even,  would  certainly  afford  an  extensive  subject  far  dispute.  And  the  point  which  is 
interesting  to  us  as  otologists,  the  demonstration  of  its  existence  under  the  drcum- 
stances  associated  with  which  we  see  many  patients,  but  adds  to  the  difficnlty  of 
making  a  positive  demonstration.  Let  the  complicated  difficulties  associated  with  the 
parents  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  membrana  tympaai 
were  the  seat  of  textural  changes,  similar  in  character  to  the  textural  change  <*Ti«tfng 
in  interstitial  keratitis,  how  often  would  it  be  possible  for  the  most  painstaking  invo- 
tigator  to  obtain  such  a  view  of  the  membrane  as  to  give  him  the  necessary  conviction 
of  that  peculiar  pathological  condition  ?  How  is  it  poesible  to  get  a  view  of  the  mooons 
membrane  of  the  middle  ear  to  compare  it  with  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membruw 
in  the  nose,  which  is  said  by  Trousseau  to  be  characteristic?  It  not  infieqaently  hap- 
pens, however,  that  the  discharges  from  the  ear  correspond,  in  children,  exactly  with 
the  discharge  described  by  Trousseau  as  coming  fiom  the  nose.  He  says,  p.  684:  '*  Soon 
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there  is  a  ranning  fVom  the  nose  (sabstitate  ears).  The  secretion  becomes  more  and 
more  sangainoleut  without  being  profuse;  it  irritates  the  als  of  the  nose,  and  the  upper 
lip  (substitute  the  external  canal  and  furrows  of  the  auricle),  causing  ulcerations  which 
become  covered  with  crusts  when  dried  by  the  external  air.  On  making  a  more 
attentive  examination,  there  will  often  be  found  at  the  angles  of  the  als  of  the  nose  (the 
fhrrows  of  the  external  ear)  small,  ulcerated  fissures,  already  characteristic,  inasmuch 
as  they  exactly  reproduce  the  special  aspect  of  the  fissures  seen  in  the  commissures  of 
the  lip." 

It  is  not  claimed,  herein,  that  every  case  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear 
presents  the  above  characteristics,  nor  is  it  desired  to  imply  that  every  case  of  middle-ear 
suppuration  is  associated  with  inherited  syphilis,  but  the  claim  is  made  that  the  above 
characteristics,  in  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  are  not  infrequent. 
I  have  said  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  demonstrate  this  question.  I  do  not  consider  that 
interstitial  keratitis,  nor  the  peculiar  pathological  condition  of  the  nose,  nor  its  corres- 
ponding condition  in  the  ear,  are  demonstrated  features  of  inherited  syphilis.  The 
demonstration  will  be  possible  only  when  the  entity  causing  the  clinical  features  which 
constitute  syphilis  has  been  isolated,  and  its  peculiar  influence  in  the  various  tissues  has 
been  demonstrated.  I  regard  keratitis  interstitialis,  however,  as  well  as  the  other  pecu- 
liarities referred  to  above,  as  clinical  manifestations,  which  have  been  so  often  observed 
and  recorded  by  our  worthy  predecessors,  and  encountered  by  ourselves,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  a  more  absolute  method  of  demonstration,  we  are  bound  and  glad  to  accept 
them  as  a  guide  in  our  efforts  as  healers  of  the  sick. 

My  general  plan  in  determining  the  presumptive  cause  of  a  case  of  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  is,  after  thorough  cleansing  of  the  affected  organ,  to 
inspect  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  spaces;  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  teeth;  to 
observe  well  the  scalp;  to  explore  the  region  of  the  cervical  glands;  to  take  a  general 
survey  of  the  features;  to  exercise  judgment  relative  to  inquiry  about  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  then  if  numerous  deaths  or  miscarriages  have  occurred  in  the 
family;  if  in  the  patient  the  cervical  glands  are  enlarged;  if  the  features  are  puny  and 
shriveled,  the  hair  thin  and  dry,  pustules  in  the  scalp,  hypersecretion  with  swollen 
tissues  in  the  nose,  teeth  irregular  and  decayed,  especially  the  characteristic  teeth 
of  Hutchinson;  any  special  disposition  to  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal,  any 
abnormal  condition  about  the  eyes ;  if  there  be  found  a  limited  number  of  these  conditions, 
tc^ether  with  a  suppurative  condition  of  the  middle  ear,  to  give  the  patient  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  and  if  it  is  not  concluded  that  he  is  syphilitic,  it  is  inferred  that  he  will 
thrive  best,  that  his  suppurative  middle  ear  vrill  heal  more  effectually  and  quicker,  and 
the  improvement  be  more  lasting,  by  the  use  of  what  are  called  anti- syphilitic  remedies. 

Cases  might  be  added  to  illustrate  the  subject,  but  unless  they  were  detailed  with  a 
minuteness  which  would  occupy  too  much  of  your  time,  they  would  be  of  no  practical 
value.  The  personal  equation  of  the  reporter  enters  so  largely  into  the  report  of  many 
cases,  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  reports  without  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  reporter.  Moreover,  if  anything  that  has  been  said  shall  lead  to  belief 
that  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  is  probably  more  often  associated  with 
inherited  syphilis  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  the  associated  treatment  will  follow 
independently  of  recorded  cases. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE   INTERNAL  EAR  IN  HEREDITARY  SYPHIUa. 

CHANGEMENTS  DANS  L'OREILLE  INTERNE  SURVENUS  1  CAUSE  DE  LA 
SYPHILIS  HER^DITAIRE. 

VERANDERUNGEN  IM  INNEREN  OHRE  BEI  HEREDITABER  SYPHILIS. 

BY  J.    BARATOUX,  M.D., 
Of  Pftrii.  France. 

During  the  last  few  years  mnch  attention  has  been  i>aid  to  the  changes  developed  in 
the  internal  ear  in  syphilis. 

It  has  thns  been  recognized  that  the  walls  of  the  vestibule,  the  semiciTcnlar  caoaJsy 
the  lamina  spiralis  and  the  cochlea  may  be  affected  with  periostitis;  that  the  soft  parte 
of  the  labyrinths  become  implicated  with  round  ceUs;  that  the  auditoiy  nerve  hm 
been  greatly  modified  in  structure,  and,  finally,  that  the  membranes  of  the  internal  ear 
have  been  injected  and  bathed  in  a  sero-sanguinolent  fluid  which  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  lymph.  I  have  myself,  in  a  work  on  *'  Syphilis  of  the  Ear,"  called  atten- 
tion to, the  inflammation  of  the  vascular  loops  of  the  external  walls  of  the  canal  of 
Corti  on  a  level  with  the  spiral  angle,  and  of  those  which  run  along  the  basilar  mem- 
brane. I  have  also  demonstrated  on  several  preparations  a  dilatation,  and  even  a 
rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 

But  among  fthe  new-bom,  afflicted  with  hereditary  syphilis,  the  chimgeB  in  tbe 
internal  ear  have  been  bnt  little  studied.  As  a  fact,  Hutchinson  attributes  the  asso- 
ciated deafness  in  such  cases  to  a  lesion  of  nervous  origin.  Lancereauz,  and  St  John 
Roosa  hold  the  same  opinion.  Wreden  refers  the  lesion  to  a  gummous  degeneiatioa  of 
the  auditoiy  nerve.    Hinton,  however,  demonstrated  congestion  of  the  vestibule. 

In  a  series  of  autopsies,  partly  made  at  the  Hospice  des  Enfants-assist^s,  and  paiHj 
in  the  Obstetric  Department  of  the  Hdpital  Cochin  and  St.  Louis,  in  Paris,  I  have 
found,  on  different  occasions,  that  the  internal  ear  was  the  seat  of  important  primitive 
lesions,  or  arising  secondarily  from  lesions  of  the  middle  ear. 

Among  the  numerous  autopsies  which  I  have  made,  I  present  only  the  report  of  43 
cases.  All  these  43  cases  were  affected  with  hereditary  syphilis,  demonstrated  either  by 
lesions  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  or  by  lesions  on  the  parents,  which  lesions  had 
manifested  themselves  in  the  year  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  child. 

Of  the  43  subjects,  19  were  still-bom,  and  24  lived  a  period  varying  from  several 
hours  to  four  years. 

Of  the  19  still-bora,  17  were  fiom  the  Obstetric  Department  of  St  Louis  and  two 
f^m  the  Cochin  hospital.  Eight  presented  lesions  of  the  tympanum,  three  of  the 
labyrinth,  and  eight  of  both  the  middle  ear  and  the  internal  ear. 

Of  the  24  autopsies  of  those  not  still-bom,  13  came  from  the  Hospital  St.  Lcrais. 
three  from  Cochin,  seven  from  the  Service  of  Parrot  and  one  fh>m  that  of  M.  L.  P. 
Foumier. 

In  19  cases  there  were  lesions  of  the  middle  ear;  in  one,  alterations  of  the  internal 
ear  alone;  and  in  four,  lesions  of  the  middle  ear  and  labyrinth. 

Thus,  there  was  demonstrated  27  times,  lesions  of  the  middle  ear;  four  times,  lesions 
of  the  labyrinth;  and  12  times,  lesions  of  both  parts. 

I  confine  myself  here  to  lesions  of  the  internal  ear. 

A  certain  number  of  the  changes  of  this  part  of  the  auditory  i^paratus  arise  from 
the  tissue  of  the  tympanum,  by  propagation  to  the  labyrinth.  It  is  thus  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  middle  ear  may  reach  the  internal  ear  by  destroying  the  windows,  or  even 
in  traversing  the  bony  wall.  In  cases  where  pus  does  not  exist  in  the  labyrinth,  cases 
which  we  now  leave  out  of  the  question,  I  have  firequently  demonstrated  a  vascoUr 
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injection  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  labyrinths,  with  cellular  infiltration  of  the  principal 
membranes  on  a  level  with  the  cochlea,  and  of  the  ampnUse  of  the  semicircular  canals. 

The  walls  of  the  ampuUsD,  and  of  the  cochlea  have  a  reddish  aspect.  The  axis  of 
the  cochlea  is  also  injected  and  infiltrated  with  round  cells,  the  parts  are  bathed  in  a 
6ero-«anguinolent  liquid  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  normal  liquid  of  the  canals  of 
the  internal  ear.  Such  are  the  lesions  which  I  have  observed  in  the  internal  ear,  when 
the  internal  ear  was  affected  simultaneously  witii  the  middle  ear,  with  an  absence  of 
pus  in  the  internal  ear. 

But  when  the  internal  ear  is  affected  alone,  we  find  more  important  changes.  It  is 
thus  that  the  vessels  develoi>ed  in  the  spiral  angle,  and  even  the  vessel  which  follows 
the  membranous  lamina  spiralis,  exhibited  on  several  occasions  a  cellular  proliferation 
of  their  tunics,  developing  in  this  way  a  diminution  of  the  caliber  of  the  vessels,  and 
later  complete  obliteration  by  fibrinous  clots,  developing,  as  I  have  also  seen  in  the 
adult,  an  aneurismal  dilation,  and  even  more  frequently  a  rupture  of  the  walls  and 
hemorrhage. 

There  was  one  case  of  a  foetus,  the  si>ecimens  of  which  I  showed  to  Dr.  Balzer, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Fournier.  The  labyrinth  presented 
marked  congestion,  with  hemorrhagic  points  on  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  turns 
of  the  cochlea.  Such  was  also  the  case  in  a  second  foetus  of  the  same  age.  t  was  able 
to  demonstrate  to  Dr.  Merklen,  on  service  at  the  hospital,  a  blood  clot  filling  up  the 
tympanic  scale  and  the  canal  of  Corti  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  first  turn  of 
the  left  cochlea. 

In  a  third  petrous  bone,  taken  fix>ma  ftdl-term  child,  I  found  a  hemorrhage  embrac- 
ing the  last  turn  of  the  canal  of  Corti,  where  it  was  easy  to  demonstrate  the  rupture  of 
a  spiral  vessel.  In  consequence  of  this  effusion  of  blood  in  the  canal  of  Corti,  the  canal 
was  rendered  plainly  visible.  In  a  transverse  section  it  was  visible  as  a  round  form, 
with  bulgings  in  the  scale  of  the  vestibule.  The  ordinary  inflammatory  changes  were 
easily  observed  in  the  vessels. 

Finally,  in  the  last  autopsy  of  a  child  who  lived  several  hours,  the  labyrinth  showed, 
at  the  level  of  the  ventricle,  certain  hemorrhagic  points,  with  rupture  of  the  spiral 
vessels  at  the  level  of  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea,  and  of  a  vascular  loop  at  the  external 
spiral  angle,  near  the  insertion  of  the  membrane  of  Reissner.  The  lungs,  the  only 
organ  which  I  was  able  to  examine  in  coi\j  unction  with  the  ear,  were  also  the  seat  of 
hemorrhagic  points. 

The  internal  ear  may  then  be  the  seat  of  hemorrhage  in  hereditary  syphilis. 

In  fact,  it  is  acknowledged  at  the  present  day  that  syphilis  may  develop  in  the 
organism  of  the  infant  a  lesion  of  the  vessels,  esi>ecially  the  capillaries,  and  the  small 
and  large  veins.  The  walls  of  these  vessels  become  thickened,  and  the  lumen  of  the 
vessel  is  diminished  by  the  cellular  inflammation  of  the  tunics.  This,  in  its  turn, 
develops  a  local  cessation  of  the  circulation,  which  forces  the  blood  into  the  neighboring 
X>arts,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  works  of  Epotein,  Behren,  Petersen,  Zischl  and 
others. 

My  observations  corroborate  the  views  of  those  authors,  who  have  demonstrated  in 
the  new-bom  syphilitic  child  hemorrhage  in  the  ceUular  tissue,  in  the  lungs,  in  the 
pleural  cavity,  in  the  heart  and  pericardium,  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  in  the 
liver,  in  the  stomach,  in  the  pancreas,  in  the  thymus  gland,  in  the  testicle  and  cords,  in 
the  bone  and  periosteum,  in  the  retro-peritoneal  cavity  and  the  omentum,  in  the  tunics 
of  the  large  vessels,  and  in  the  buccal  mucous  membrane;  which  facts  prove  that  all 
these  lesions  belong  to  the  same  cause. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Professor  G.  E.  Frothinoham,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Micliigan,  thinks  the  papeis  of 
Drs.  Tilley  and  Baratouz  are  valuable  productions,  since  they  deal  with  a  salgeot 
hardly,  if  at  aU,  discussed  in  the  works  on  aural  affections.  To  cite  his  own  custom, 
for  example,  inquiiy  as  to  hereditary  syphilis  in  ear  diseases  did  not  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves  from  otologists.  While  acquired  syphilis  is  duly  considered, 
the  pains  of  investigating  the  possible  influence  of  hereditary  syphilis  in  the  etulogy 
and  progress  of  certain  aural  affections,  are  seldom  taken.  Of  course,  when  other 
well-marked  symptoms  of  inherited  taint  are  present,  they  are  generally  weighed, 
and  the  case  is  treated  on  the  general  principle  that  any  constitutional  disease  should 
be  cured,  if  possible,  as  a  means  of  combating  any  local  expression.  It  is  not  his 
custom,  however,  to  attempt  any  special  inquiry  in  this  direction,  and  he  does  not 
think  many  others  do.  He  readily  conceives  that  inherited  taint  might  give  no  other 
manifestation  than,  perhaps,  general  debility,  which  might  be  attributed  to  other 
causes.  Happily,  the  custom  of  giving  tonics,  and  alteratives  as  well,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  aural  affections,  compensates  somewhat  for  this  neglect,  since  ood-Hver  oil 
and  the  iodides,  administered  for  other  reasons,  answers  the  best  purpose  in  such 
inherited  disease,  when  conjoined  with  proper  outdoor  exenuse,  bathing,  cutaneous 
friction  and  nutritious  food,  elements  which  enter  into  the  therapeutics  of  moet 
such  oases.  Dr.  Baratoux  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for  his  carefol 
researches  in  this  field,  and  Dr.  Tilley  as  well,  for  calling  attention  to  the  solgect 
He  thinks  it  will  be  wise  to  give  heed  to  the  fiusts  they  have  presented,  and  to 
remember  them  in  examinations  and  the  treatment  of  ear  affections. 


CEREBROSPINAL  FEVER  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  DEAFNESS. 

FlilVRB  C^R^BRO-SPINALB  COMMB  UNE  CAUSB  DE  SURDITft. 
MENINOITIS  CEREBBO^PINALIS  AI^  UBSACHE  DEB  TAUBHETT. 

BY  C.   M.    HOBBY,   M.D., 
Of  Iowa  aty,  low*. 

The  souroes  of  information  used  in  this  paper  are,  fint,  personal  experience  in  gen- 
eral practice,  with  a  small  namber  of  cases  of  cerebro-epinal  fever ;  second,  the  neotd  of 
cases,  showing  the  after  conseqaences  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  seen  during  twelve  yean  of 
special  practice ;  third,  observations  made  at  the  **  Iowa  College  lor  the  Blind,"  and  at 
the  '^  Iowa  Institntion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  the  first  averaging  about  one  him- 
dred  and  fifty,  the  last  aboat  two  hnndred  and  seventy-five  inmates;  foartlL,  the  i 
gation  of  statistics  of  various  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  United  i 
Census  for  1880 ;  fifth,  correspondence  with  tiiose  having  of^rtunity  for  oheervmtioii, 
literature  as  specified,  etc. 

Iowa  being  a  comparatively  young  State,  settled  with  the  most  vigoroos  immignuitB 
fVom  the  older  Stutes  and  from  Europe,  having  an  equally  distriboted  popolataoQ  of 
about  1,800,000,  containing  no  large  cities  on  the  one  hand,  nor  waste  land  on  the 
other,  combining  the  least  illiteracy  and  the  greatest  diffusion  <^  edueataon,  offen » 
good  average  field  for  investigation  ;  tbe  papera  prdiminary  to  the  admiflwinn  of  deaf 
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and  damb  papiljB  presenting  a  greater  average  accnracj  of  detail,  while  local  or  dream- 
scribed  infinences  productive  of  deafness  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  I  have  therefore 
nsed  the  statistics  drawn  from  Iowa  as  a  standard  with  which  to  compare  general  sta- 
tistics, but  in  other  respects  have  given  no  extra  weight  to  the  results  deduced  from 
Iowa.  In  fact,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Iowa  statistics  give  the  same  results  as  the 
general  average. 

Cerebronspinal  fever  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  occasionally  in  an  epi- 
demic form,  frequently  as  an  endemic,  and  sporadic  cases  are  of  common  occurrence. 
For  example,  the  very  incomplete  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Iowa  (for 
1882)  give  73  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  based  on  76  reports  out  of  a  possible  2000  or 
more.  Yet  these  73  cases  were  scattered  among  27  out  of  99  counties.  That  there 
were  many  hundred  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  each  year  would  appear  from  the  fact 
that  from  20  to  60  cases  of  total  deafhess  result  from  this  disease  each  year. 

Any  estimate,  based  upon  the  accessible  vital  statistics,  of  the  total  number  of  cases 
of  cerebro-spioal  fever  occurring  in  the  United  States  each  year,  must  be  taken  with  a 
great  deal  of  allowance.  I  think  15,000  may  be  assumed  as  a  minimum,  probably  &r 
under  the  actual  average.  In  epidemics  the  mortality  has  been  estimated  at  fifty  per 
cent,  and  at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  survivors  pass  into  the  defective  classes, 
total  deafiiess  being  the  most  common  sequel ;  total  blindness,  deafiiess  of  one  ear, 
blindness  of  one  eye,  insanity,  dementia,  epilepsy  and  paralysis  occur  in  a  sufficiently 
large  proportion  of  cases  to  make  this  disease  the  most  banefhl  to  survivors  of  the  whole 
list  of  infecti#s  diseases.  So  far  as  deaf-mutism  is  concerned,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
annexed  statistics  that  it  outranks  all  other  causes,  producing,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  probably,  with  due  weight  given  to  those  cases  reported 
as  congenital,  or  unknown,  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

This  disease,  while  occurring  at  all  ages,  is  especially  prevalent  during  infancy ; 
thus,  out  of  975  cases  occurring  in  New  York  City  in  1872  (see  Smith,  Diseases  of 
Children,  fifth  edition,  p.  334),  nearly  thirteen  per  cent,  were  under  one  year  of  age, 
and  forty-seven  per  cent,  were  under  two  years  of  age ;  in  83  cases  of  total  deafhess 
resulting  finom  cerebro-spinal  fever,  which  I  have  personally  examined,  fourteen  per 
cent,  were  onder  one  year  of  age,  and  forty-seven  per  cent,  were  under  two  years  of  age 
at  the  time  when  attacked  by  the  disease.  The  census  for  1880  shows  that  the  propor- 
tion of  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  entire  population  is  66  to  100,000,  36  being  males  and  30 
females ;  the  distribution  being  very  nearly  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
the  Eastern  and  Northern  States  exceeding  the  average  slightly,  and  the  very  new  States 
filing  below — this  would  be  expected.  Race  exerts  an  appreciable  influence,  the  colored 
race  having  but  50  deaf-mutes  to  the  100,000.  So  far  as  I  can  conclude,  cerebro-spinal 
fever  is  likewise  uniformly  distributed,  or  at  least  its  efiects  in  the  production  of  deaf- 
ness vary  but  little  in  the  different  States ;  not  so,  however,  with  scarlet  fever,  which 
apparently  causes  thirty  per  cent,  of  deafhess  in  Rhode  Island,  twenty-two  per  cent, 
in  Massachusetts,  only  seven  per  cent,  in  lUiuois,  and  vanishes  in  Arkansas.  It  would 
appear  that  scarlet  fever  is  not  only  more  prevalent,  but  also  more  destructive  in  its 
efiects,  in  the  more  densely  populated  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  or  near  the 
large  cities. 

The  value  of  statistics  is  measured  by  the  accuracy  with  which  they  are  collected ; 
and  judged  by  this  standard,  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  not  as  valuable  as  they  should  be,  for,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
the  alleged  cause  of  deafness  is  either  directly  obtained  from  the  jMtrent,  or  from  a 
physician  who  obtains  from  the  parent  the  supposed  cause.  It  rarefy  happens  that  the 
report  as  to  cause  is  finom  a  physician  who  has  fhll  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
child.     In  8321  cases  I  have  found  "Frighf  and  **  Teething ''  credited  with  six  cases 
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each,  and  Cholera  Infantum  with  ten,  while  nearly  ten  per  cent  of  ihe  cases  (825)  aie 
fiom  unknown  or  not  designated  canses.  Again,  the  lack  of  a  well-ondeiBtood  and 
rational  nosology  materially  ohscores  the  tables  published  and  renders  careful  stndy  of 
each  one  necessary  to  its  nse  in  the  aggregate ;  for  example,  no  one  wonld  hentate  to 
place  together  under  the  head  of  Cerebro-spinal  Fever  (which  name  is  not  used  in  any 
report  that  I  have  seen)  both  '^ Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis''  and  '^ Spotted  Fever/* 
Difference  of  opinion  might  easily  arise  in  regard  to  such  terms  as  * '  Meningitis, "  '  ^  Brain 
Fever,"  "Spinal  Meningitis,"  "Spinal  Disease,"  "Water  on  Brain,"  "Fits,"  "Con- 
vulsions," "Paralysis."  Yet  "Brain  Fever,"  "Meningitis,"  "Spinal  Moiingitis" 
and  "  Spinal  Disease  "  are  used  in  many  of  the  reports  as  synonymous  with  Cerebro- 
spinal Fever,  and  "Fits,"  " Convulsions,"  and  "Paralysis,"  in  some  instances,  at  least, 
describe  symptoms  or  sequelae  of  Cerebro-spinal  Fever. 

Of  the  reports  of  thirteen  of  the  leading  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  in  this  oonntry, 
I  find  that  in  seven  Meningitis  is  not  mentioned  as  a  cause,  in  five  Spotted  Fever  is  not 
mentioned,  in  six  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis,  and  in  one  Brain  Fever.  Cerebro-q[vinal 
Meningitis  and  Spotted  Fever  occur  separately  in  three,  Brain  Fever  and  Cerebro-spinal 
Meningitis  occur  separately  in  four.  Meningitis  and  Cerebro-epinal  Meningitis  are  sepa- 
rated in  but  one,  indicating  that  these  names  are  largely  used  synonymously.  Nor  are 
the  reports  of  vital  statistics  &om  the  State  Boards  of  Health  entirely  free  from  the 
same  kind  of  confhsion. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  with  great  plausibility,  that  Cerebro-spinal  Fever,  so 
called,  is  an  infectious  fever,  accompanied  by  local  manifestations,  no  <^  of  which  is 
invariably  present ;  and  that  these  local  manifestations  are  most  frequenUy  fimnd  in 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  cord,  together  or  separately,  or  in  choroiditis  of  one  or 
both  eyes,  or  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth  of  one  or  both  ears.  In  this  paper  it  is 
impossible  to  follow  up  the  pathological  considerations  which  intensify  the  belief  that 
Cerebro-spinal  Fever  is  of  much  more  common  occurrence  than  is  indicated  by  pneeat 
literature  and  statistics,  and  that  its  causative  agent  is  correspondingly  a  more  important 
factor  in  the  production  of  deafness.  Recovery  from  non-infectious,  simple  meningitis, 
whether  idioi>athic,  traumatic,  in  connection  with  other  febrile  disturbance,  or  tabex^ 
cular,  is  sufficiently  rare  to  furnish  strong  ground  for  the  belief  that  some  other  disease 
must  have  existed  in  the  nu^ority  of  forty-two  cases  of  total  deafness  attributed  to  this 
cause,  in  a  total  of  338  cases  reported  from  Minnesota,  especially  as  the  report  from 
Illinois,  with  1886  deaf-mutes,  fails  to  mention  simple  Meningitis  as  a  cause. 

The  value  of  these  reports  is  lessened  also  by  the  personal  bias  of  the  superintendents 
in  many  instances.  The  questions  sent  forth  to  be  answered  prior  to  admission,  by  their 
leading  character,  give  an  undue  weight  to  certain  apparent  conclusions.  The  attempt 
to  establish  the  influence  of  consanguineous  marriages,  in  the  production  of  mote 
ofispring,  has  been  the  most  prominent  fiictor  in  devising  questions  to  show  cause  for 
deafness ;  for  example,  the  questions  are  directly  asked  by  the  majority  of  institotioiis, 
"Was  the  applicant  bom  deaf?"  and,  "What,  if  any,  vraa  the  relationship  of  the  parents 
before  marriage?"  As  a  result  of  the  first  question  we  have  reported  from  the  leading 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  America  forty-six  per  cent,  of  congenital  mntesi, 
and  an  average  out  of  8321  cases  of  33.6  -per  cent.  With  a  little  care  in  sifting;  reports, 
I  found  out  of  1111  cases  in  Iowa  only  13.3  per  cent  of  congenital  mutes,  and  I  believe 
that  a  majority  of  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject  practically,  will  agree  that 
even  this  percentage  is  too  large.  An  illustration  of  the  results  of  one-sided  examina- 
tion of  statistics  in  this  respect  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Illinois  institution,  one 
of  the  most  thorough  that  I  have  had  access  to ;  it  shows  that  out  of  1886  cases,  110, 
nearly  six  per  cent.,  were  children  of  consanguineous  marriages,  ran^ng  between 
incestuous  connection  and  intermarriage  of  fourth  cousins  and  grandchildren  of  fint 
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ooQsiiis.  Two  &milies  had  foar  deaf  children  each.  Careful  examination  shows  that 
only  49  ont  of  110  were  bom  deaf,  and  the  deafiiess  of  the  others  was  attributed  to 
spotted  fever,  measles,  cholera,  cold,  etc.,  causes  showing  no  hereditary  influence. 

The  fact  that,  for  teaching  purposes,  it  has  been  customary  in  many  institutions  to 
class  those  who  have  never  learned  to  articulate  at  all  as  "  bom  deaf, "  or  "  congenital, ' ' 
also  gives  an  undue  prominence  in  older  reports  to  the  congenital  numeration,  as  does 
also  the  fact  that  when  at  four  or  five  months  of  age  the  parents  discover  a  child  to  be 
deaf,  they  are  prone  to  believe  it  was  bom  so;  however,  I  believe,  for  reasons  to  be  given 
hereafter,  that  nasal  disease,  and,  consequently,  middle-ear  disease  of  babes,  has  but 
little  to  do  in  the  production  of  mutism,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  in&ntile 
deafness  proceed  from  intra-cranial  causes.  Indeed,  the  appended  tables  show  that  only 
twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  deaf-mutes  give  a  history  indicating  that  their  deafness  flowed 
oat  of  middle-ear  disease.  Personal  inquiry  has  shown  that  four  cases  reported  from 
the  Iowa  school  as  congenital  were,  in  fact,  the  result  of  cerebro-spinal  fever.  Two 
cases  reported  as  caused  by  scarlet  fever  were  also  found  to  have  had  their  origin  in 
cerebro-spinal  fever,  but  it  so  seldom  happens  that  these  cases  can  be  satisfactorily 
traced  back,  that  I  have  only  attempted  it  in  a  few  instances  when  I  was  personally 
acquainted  with  the  attending  physician. 

The  diagnosis  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  difficult  in  the  early  part  of  life,  when  its 
occurrence  is  most  common,  and  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  are,  in  malarial  dis- 
tricts, frequently  simulated  by  remittent  fever,  so  that,  unless  epidemic,  many  physi- 
cians considcf  cases  which  recover  as  malarial.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  case  in  the 
thirty  instances  where  deafness  was  attributed  to  quinine,  and  I  am  certain  that  cerebro- 
spinal fever  was  the  cause  of  deafness  in  one  case  personally  examined,  which  was 
attributed  to  quinine. 

In  the  appended  tables  of  causation  of  deafiiess  compiled  fh>m  the  reports  of  difier- 
ent  institutions,  I  have  condensed  the  list  of  causes  as  much  as  possible  without  chang- 
ing anything  that  could  be  considered  doubtfhl.  For  example,  I  have  joined  together 
**  Diseases  in  the  Head,»»  "  Sores  in  the  Head,"  "  Running  from  the  Head,"  "  Rising 
in  the  Head,"  ^'  Discharge  from  the  Ears,"  '*  Running  from  the  Ears,"  etc.,  the  mean- 
ing being  perfectly  clear. 

The  tables  speak  for  themselves,  showing  that  from  central  causes  specified  about 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  deafness  proceeded,  that  if  there  be  added  to  these 
those  cases  which  are  attributed  to  "fever,"  without  specifying  the  kind,  and  those 
cases  which  are  classed  as  of  unknown  origin,  the  percentage  rises  to  about  thirty  i>er 
cent. 

If  there  be  included  in  one  group  those  cases  which  are  (1)  of  a  distinctly  central 
origin,  (2)  those  from  unspecified  fevers  and  unknown  causes,  and  (3)  all  but  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  alleged  congenital,  we  shall  have  a  series  aggregating  fifty-three  per  cent., 
in  which  the  probability  is  very  strong  that  the  deafiiess  is  the  result  of  intra-cranial 
disease,  or,  at  least,  of  labyrinthine  disease  having  its  origin  in  early,  and,  in  many 
cases,  obscure,  febrile  conditions.  I  have  not  yet  made  a  sufficient  number  of  examina- 
tions to  compare  these  series  of  coses,  one  with  another,  as  to  the  amount  and  quality 
of  hearing,  the  presence  or  absence  of  lesions  of  the  middle  ear  or  membrana  tympani, 
and  the  ages  at  which  deafness  occurred;  so  far  as  my  examinations  have  gone,  they 
show  a  very  striking  similarity  in  the  result  of  tests  for  bone  conduction  and  the 
appearance  upon  inspection  of  the  external  auditory  canal,  and  strong  contrast  with 
the  appearances  observed  in  those  cases  which  were  attributed  to  scarlet  fever.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  non-eruptive  fevers  are  credited  with  only  about  four  per  cent,  of 
the  cases,  that  the  eraptive  fevers,  excluding  scarlet  fever,  were  the  cause  of  but  2.5 
per  cent,  of  cases,  while  including  scarlet  fever  brings  the  ratio  up  to  20.8  per  cent. 

The  results  obtained  by  personal  examination  difl*er  so  widely  from  those  obtained 
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by  Dr.  Roosa  ( '*  Diseases  of  the  Ear,"  Sixth  Edition,  p.  638),  both  in  respect  to  appear- 
ances observed  and  resalts  of  tests  for  bone  oond  action,  that  I  cannot  explain  tiie 
reasons  for  the  discrepancy.  For  example,  in  twenty-seven  cases  of  deafiiess  ftam 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  fifty-foor  ears,  he  fonnd  pathological  conditions  of  the  mon- 
brane  in  every  one  that  was  well  seen;  in  my  examinations,  nsing  reflected  natnnl 
light,  I  found  the  membrand  normal  and  the  light  spot  in  the  proper  position  in  86  out 
of  166  ears,  or  in  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  cases,  and  pathological  conditions  present  and 
seen  in  61  ears,  or  about  thirty  per  cent.  He  found  bone  c(mduction  present  in  39  oat 
of  54  ears,  or  seventy-two  per  cent. ;  I  fonnd  bone  conduction  present  in  only  40  oat  of 
166  ears,  or  twenty-four  per  cent. 

Both  the  aerial  conduction  and  the  bone  conduction  were  tested  vdth  the  timing 
fork  (C^),  the  tests  were  in  each  instance  repeated  several  times,  and  where  there 
remained  any  doubt  as  to  the  mate's  ability  to  distinguish  between  feeling  and  hearing, 
the  credit  was  given  to  the  hearing.  The  tuning  fork  was  applied  to  the  mastoid,  to 
the  vertex,  to  the  wrist  and  hand  and  to  the  teeth.  The  vibration  of  the  timing  fork 
applied  to  the  hand  produces  pleasurable  sensations  to  most  mutes,  but  the  sensation  is 
not  that  of  hearing. 

The  result  of  the  examinations  would  indicate  that  while  a  nugority  of  those  deaf 
from  cerebro-spinal  fever  have  had  no  severe  form  of  middle-ear  disease,  yet  tliat  sup- 
purative inflammations  of  the  middle  ear  frequently  are  suggested  with  the  graver  con- 
ditions that  produce  a  total  failure  of  appreciation  of  sound.  Careful  examination 
fiiils  to  show  any  relationship  between  the  ability  to  appreciate  sound  in  either  of  the 
ways  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  pathology  of  the  middle  ear. 

So  far  as  pathological  considerations  are  concerned,  I  have  made  no  observalii<Hi8 
upon  the  morbid  anatomy  of  deaf-mutes,  and  can  consider  pathological  questions  only 
from  clinical  points  of  view. 

Clinical  consideration  of  the  cases  observed  suggests  at  once  that  the  lesiims  pro- 
ducing deafness  must  involve  the  perceptive  apparatus  in  the  great  nuoority  of  cases; 
sudden,  complete,  and  ^mmetrical  deafness  cannot  be  attributed  to  middle-ear  disease. 
I  have,  however,  seen  two  cases  in  which  severe  deafness,  apparently  from  middle-ear 
causes,  followed  Cerebro-spinal  Fever,  in  both  of  whom  the  hearing  became  materially 
improved  subsequently. 

In  a  disease  characterized  in  some  epidemics  by  tegumentaiy  eruptions,  not  infre- 
quently accompanied  by  phaiyngitis,  middle-ear  disease  is  likely  to  occur  in  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  cases.  Is  it  not  probable,  then,  that  in  those  mates  (from  cerebro- 
spinal fever)  who  show  evidence  of  lesions  of  the  membrane,  or  middle  ear,  the 
disease  affecting  the  middle  ear  vras  coincident  with,  but  not  develoi>ed  from,  the  dis- 
ease causing  deafness  ?  The  rapidity  with  which  deafness  is  produced,  the  comparative 
immunity  of  the  fi»cial  nerve  from  simultaneous  lesion,  the  analogy  presented  by  lesions 
of  the  eye  in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  point  to  the  labyrinth  as  the  seat  of  the  pathologi- 
cal processes  destroying  the  hearing.  I  have  notes  of  sixteen  cases  in  which  blindness 
resulted  frt>m  Cerebro-spinal  Fever,  affecting  twenty-eight  eyes.  In  eight  cases  both 
eyes  were  lost  from  suppurative  choroiditis,  in  six  cases  one  eye  of  each  was  destroyed 
in  the  same  manner,  and  in  two  patients  both  eyes  were  blind,  showing  white  atrophy 
of  the  disk ;  in  both  of  these  cases  the  blindness  developed  some  time  ( ' *  nearly  a  year ' ' ) 
after  the  sickness;  in  one  of  these,  a  female  of  eighteen,  the  circumference  of  the  head 
was  twenty-four  and  one-half  inches.  In  two  of  the  above  cases  of  blindness  of  one 
eye,  there  was  coincident  deafness  of  both  ears.  I  have  seen,  but  failed  to  preserve 
notes,  one  case  in  which  blindness  of  both  eyes  and  deafness  of  both  ears  resulted  from 
Cerebro-spinal  Fever. 

From  the  forgoing  considerations,  and  from  the  comparison  of  the  annexed  tables 
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with  each  other,  and  their  interpretation  in  the  light  of  general  oheervation  and  experi- 
ence, I  think  the  following  conclusions  are  warranted  : — 

1.  Cerehro-spinal  fever  is  prevalent  thronghoat  the  United  States,  and  is  a  constant 
factor  in  the  production  of  deafiiess. 

2.  That,  upon  the  surface,  it  appears  equal  in  importance,  as  a  cause  for  total  deaf- 
ness, with  scarlet  fever. 

3.  That  when  proper  weight  is  given  to  the  reports  of  causes  of  deaf-mutism,  cerehro- 
spinal  fever  is  the  disease,  ahove  all  others,  producing  total  deafness,  which  the  non- 
professional mind  would  class  as  **  Fever,"  "  Congenital,"  or  "  Unknown." 

4.  That  &om  reasons,  some  of  which  are  specified  above,  and  others  of  which  are 
apparent  to  any  physician  who  has  studied  the  defective  classes,  it  is  probable  that  not 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  deaf-mutism  are  actually  congenital. 

5.  That  with  this  assumption  there  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  reports  thirty-five 
per  cent,  of  cases  of  total  deafness,  for  which  no  rational  explanation  is  ofiered. 

6.  That  the  greater  part  of  this  thirty-five  per  cent  result  from  intra-cranial  causes, 
including  under  intra-cranial  disease  affections  of  the  labyrinth. 

7.  That  it  is  important  that  more  thorough  investigation  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  be 
made,  and  especially  of  its  relation  to  deaf-mutism,  with  the  hope,  in  the  light  of  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  its  cause  and  methods  of  dissemination,  the  production  of  deaf- 
ness firom  this  cause  may  be  diminished,  as  much  as  the  sources  of  blindness  were  cut 
off  by  vaccination. 

The  deaths  from  Cerebro-spinal  Fever  in  1880, 1881  and  1882,  as  shown  hj  the  reports  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Michigan,  are  compared  below  with  the  deaths  from  allied  diseases. 
A  few  of  the  oases  reported  as  Meningitis  should  probably  be  excluded  from  the  Cerebro-spinal 
total,  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  many  cases  of  Cerebro-spinal  Fever  are  nndoabtedly  included 
under  the  titles  **  Convulsions,"  "  Brain  Disease,"  and  "  Dropsj  of  the  Brain." 

Deaths  ftrom  1880.  1881.  1882. 

Convulsions 347  377  356 

Brain  Diseases 295  370  324 

Dropsy  of  the  Brain 34  54  35 

Cerebro-spinal  Fever — 

Spinal  Fever 71  136  97 

Spotted  Fever 1  9  2 

Meningitis 22  21  16 

Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis 5  41  84 

Spinal  Meningitis 58  123  84 

Total 157  330  223 

Mean 270 

This  would  indicate  16.5  deaths  to  100,000  inhabitants,  and  extended  to  the  whole  United 
States  would  indicate  a  mortality  from  this  cause  of  8266  per  annum.  With  the  estimated  mor- 
tality of  epidemics,  this  would  represent  over  16,000  cases,  but  as  it  is  well  known  that  the 
fatalitj  among  sporadic  cases  is  much  less,  and  that  many  cases  escape  recognition,  the  total 
number  of  oases  occurring  must  be  much  greater. 

CAUSES  OF  DEAF-MUTISM. 
Table  I.— Repobt  op  Iowa  Institution  fob  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1885.   306  Cases. 

Per  cent. 

Congenital 63  17.3 

Spinal  Meningitia 22 

Spinal  Fever 35 

Brain  Fever 19 

Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis 26 

Spotted  Fever 13 

Cerebro-spinal  Fever 115  37.6 

Scarlet  Fever 28  7.5 

Cause  unknown  or  not  designated. ..  62  17. 

Bemainder  various  causes 63  20.6 
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Table  II.— Aggebgated  Reports  of  13  Institutions  foe  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  (excluding  Iowa).    8321  Cases. 

Percent. 

Congenital 2796  33.6 

Meningitis 173 

Spotted  Fever 225 

C.  S.  Meningitvi 604 

Brain  Fever 464 

Cerebro-spinal  Fever 1366  16.4 

Scarlet  Fever 1542  18.6 

Causes  unknown  or  not  designated. .  1008  12.1 

Remainder  various  causes 1609  19.3 

Table  III  (Table  II  Extended).— 6321  Cases  feom  Reports  of  13  Insti- 
tutions FOE  THE  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Congenital 2796        Rheumatic  Fever 10 

Scarlet  Fever 1542        Nervous  Fever 7 

Meningitis 173        Whooping  Cough 67 

Spotted  Fever 225        Intermittent  Fever 13 

C.  8.  Meningitis 504        Mumps 20 

Brain  Fever 464        Diphtheria 34 

Convulsions 67        Discharge  from  Ears 343 

Hydrocephalus 44        Scrofula. 50 

Paralysis 19        Measles 201 

Fever 210        Smallpox 7 

Unknown  or  not  designated 798        Chicken  Pox 8 

Typhoid  Fever 166        Bums 4 

Typhus  Fever 3        Colds 110 

Innammatory  Ferer 18        Croup 11 

Catarrhal  Fever 4        Scattering 349 

Lung  Fever 64 

Table  TV. — Result  of  Examination  of  83  Deaf-mutes,  Deafness  Atteibuted 
TO  Ceeebeo-spinal  Fevee. 

a.  Age  at  which  disease  occurred. 

Under  1  year 12  14  per  cent. 

Over  1  and  under  2  years 27  33        " 

Between  2  and  5  years 31  37        " 

Over  5  years 13  16        « 

h.  Hearing  power. 

49  Failed  to  hear  tuning  fork. 

1  Heard  T.  F.  through  the  air,  but  not  through  bone,  with  both  ears. 

2  Heard  T.  F.  through  bone,  but  not  through  air,  with  both  ears. 

3  Heard  T.  F.  with  both  ears,  both  through  air  and  bone. 

5  Heard  through  air  with  one  ear,  and  not  through  bone. 
10  Heard  through  bone  with  one  ear,  and  not  through  air. 
10  Heard  through  air  and  bone  with  one  ear. 

3  Doubtful. 
c  Condition  as  shown  by  inspection. 

40  Cases,  80  ears— Membranes  and  Canals  normaL 

6  Cases,  6  ears — Membranes  and  Canals  normal  on  one  side. 

16  Cases,  29  ears — Doubtful ;  Canal  obstructed  by  dirt  or  cerumen. 
24  Cases,  48  ears — Pathological  both  sides. 
3  Cases,  3  ears — Pathological  on  one  side. 

DISCUSSION. 
Br.  L.  Turnbull,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  inquired  if  Dr.  HoW^  had  em- 
ployed the  hearing  trumpet  in  testing  his  cases  of  deaf-mutism.     Are  there  not 
epidemicsof  meningitis  in  the  western  countries?    Has  not  syphilis  an  important 
agency  in  the  production  of  deaf-mutism  in  young  children  ? 
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Professor  G.  E.  Frothingham  said  his  examination  of  the  cases  of  deaihess  pro- 
dnced  by  cerebro-spinal  fever  agreed  with  that  of  Dr.  Hobby  as  stated  in  his  paper. 
He  had  found,  in  a  large  nu^ority  of  cases,  a  normal  appearance  of  the  drum- 
membrane.  He  had  met  with  mixed  cases,  of  which  the  history  pointed  to  cerebro- 
spimd  menmgitis  so  positively  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  patient  had 
suffered  from  it ;  there  had  also  been  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  and,  in  such 
cases,  the  pharynx  and  nasal  cavities  had  shown  an  inflammatory  condition ;  while 
these  had  been  much  benefited  by  treatment,  those  presenting  normal  drum  membranes 
with  pervious  Eustachian  tubes,  he  had  found  to  be  hopeless.  He  had  heard  of 
improvement  in  one  instance  only;  the  family  of  a  child  informed  him  that  it  had 
partially  recovered  its  hearing.  He  had  once  seen  an  infant  with  double  optic 
atrophy  from  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  For  three  or  four  months  its  condition  was 
such  that  its  attention  could  not  be  attracted  by  light,  while  the  optic  papillae  were 
glistening  white.  It  afterward  recovered  sufficient  vision  to  reach  for  large  objects, 
and  seemed  to  deUght  in  viewing  them.  These  cases  could  be  explained  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  destructive  change  had  not  involved  all  the  nerve  cells  and  fibres  in  the 
rapidly  growing  child,  but  had  left  a  small  number  capable  of  future  growth. 

Professor  K  De  Rossi  inquired  whether  Dr.  Hobby  had  made  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations in  any  of  the  cases. 

Dr.  Hobby  had  not;  his  study  of  the  cases  had  been  purely  clinical.  Those  who 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  opportunity  to  examine  those  mute  from  this  cause 
have  found  lesion  of  the  labyrinth. 


RESEARCHES  ON  THE  MICROORGANISMS  IN  THE  EUSTACHIAN 
TUBE  OF  HEALTHY  INDIVIDUALS. 

RECHERCHES  BUR  LES  MICRO-ORaANISMES  DANS  LE  TUBE  D'EUSTACHE  CHEZ 

LES  SUJETS  SAINS. 

UNTERSUCHUNGEN  UBER  DIE  MIKROORQANISMEl^  IN  DER  TUBA  EUSTACHU  GBSUNDER 

INDIVIDUEN. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DE  ROSSI, 
Borne,  Italy. 

When  it  was  established  that  there  existed  in  the  saliva  and  in  the  follicles  of  the 
tonsils  of  healthy  men,  indisputable  evidence  of  the  presence  of  pathogenic  microorgan- 
isms, and  especially  of  the  presence  of  the  coccus  pyogeneus  aureus,  it  seemed  to  me 
desirable  to  undertake  certain  experiments  to  ascertain  whether,  or  not,  there  existed 
microorganisms  in  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  if  so,  to  ascertain  their  peculiarities.  I 
fnlly  realized  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  positive  and  indisputable  results.  I  assure 
yon,  however,  that  I  have  taken  all  the  necessary  precautions  ;  that  I  have  observed  all 
the  indispensable  minutiae  which  present  scientific  observations  exact. 

The  method  of  procedure  has  been  as  follows  :  A  fine  platinum  wire  was  fastened 
into  a  silver  catheter.  This  wire  was  of  such  a  length  that  it  could  be  projected  from 
the  tubal  end  of  the  Eustachian  catheter  to  the  distance  of  one  centimetre.  The  ter- 
minal end  of  Jthe  platinum  wire  was  bent  so  as  to  form  a  loop  in  order  to  retain  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  mucus  collected  from  the  inside  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 
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Before  sterilizing  the  instmment  with  the  nsnal  care,  the  wire  was  withdxawn  into 
the  interior  of  the  sonnd,  then  the  tubal  extremity  was  sealed  with  a  thin  coating  of 
celloidine,  and  every  catheter  so  prepared  was  placed  into  the  sterilizing  tabe. 

In  introdncing  the  catheter,  it  was  passed  as  far  as  possible  into  the  month  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  and  by  pressing  on  the  proximal  end  of  the  platinnm  wire,  the  thin 
coating  of  celloidine  was  broken  and  the  looped  end  of  the  platinnm  wire  projected  to 
the  distance  previously  determined.  It  was  then  withdrawn  to  the  inside  of  the 
catheter.  The  loop  of  the  platinnm  was  immediately  employed  for  the  coltme  jdatei 
of  gelatine,  and  later  the  colonies  which  were  developed  were  cultivated  in  tnbes. 

The  experiments  were  begun  on  the  12th  of  April,  with  the  assistance  of  Professor 
Ouameri,  of  the  Institution  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  Rome.  In  that  instituticMi, 
through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Marchiasafa,  all  the  necessaiy  appliances  were  at  our 
service. 

The  mucus  was  taken  from  the  Eustachian  tubes  of  twelve  persons,  at  different 
times  between  the  12th  and  30th  of  April.  From  each  loop  of  wire  two  attennatioos 
were  used  for  plate  culture.  Positive  results  were  obtained  £rom  only  six  of  the  cases 
— six  out  of  twelve. 

Case  2  gave  two  successful  cultivations.  The  planting  took  place  on  the  22d  of 
April,  and  by  the  1st  of  May  the  colonies  were  developed.  In  the  plantings  ftom  esses 
1,  7,  8,  9  and  10,  the  colonies  were  developed  on  the  3d  of  May.  The  plates  belonging 
to  the  other  cases  remained  free  from  organisms. 

The  examination  of  the  colonies  developed  presented  the  following  features : — 

Plate  2  in  the  first  attenuation,  the  colonies  were  of  a  yellow  color  and  the  snironnd- 
ing  gelatine  was  fluid.  Examined  under  the  microscope  it  revealed  the  streptoooocoa. 
Further  from  both  the  first  and  second  cultivations  a  colony  which  was  of  a  white  ooh)r 
was  developed,  which  revealed  under  the  microscope  the  grape  form  (staphyloooccos). 

Plate  1  exhibited  two  colonies,  one  gray,  the  gelatine  lemainyig  solid  ;  the  other 
white,  the  gelatine  liquefying.  Under  the  microscope  the  white  colony  revealed  tor- 
nles,  and  the  gray  colony,  with  the  gelatine  unchanged,  gave  the  streptococcus. 

Plate  7  presented  a  round  colony  of  a  yellow  color,  the  gelatine  fluid.  The  micro- 
scope demonstrated  the  presence  of  short  rods  (bacilli)  of  a  length  varying  from  0  mm. 
to  1  mm.  and  0.5  mm.  thick. 

Plate  8  gave  two  colonies,  one  round  and  of  a  yellow  color,  the  other  yellow,  but 
irregular  in  form.  In  neither  of  these  cases  did  the  gelatine  become  fluid.  The  micro- 
scope revealed  a  staphylococcus  from  1  to  1.5  mm.  long. 

Plate  9  revealed  a  colony  irregular  in  form  and  liquid  gelatine.  It  was  composed  of 
filaments  of  difierent  lengths ;  some  from  ten  to  twelve  mm.,  and  others  1  mm.  long. 
The  thickness  varying  from  0.5  to  0.7  mm. 

Plate  10  revealed  a  colony  of  a  yellow  color  and  the  surrounding  gelatine  fluid.  It 
was  composed  of  rods  (bacilli)  frt>m  one  to  three  mm.  long  and  from  0.6  to  0.8  mm. 
thick. 

From  all  these  colonies  pure  cultures  were  made  in  gelatine  tnbes  and  their  identity 
established  afrer  the  culture.  Cultures  were  also  made  on  potatoes ;  and  finally  tnm 
both  the  cultures  in  gelatine  and  the  potato,  transplantations  were  made  to  animal 
tissues. 

It  would  be  useless  here  to  detail  the  individual  cases.  Experiments  were  made  in 
the  peritoneum  and  subcutaneous  tissue  in  the  rabbit  and  guinea  pig,  but  in  no  case 
was  any  pathological  development  manifest  We  are  not  to  infer  from  this  that  in  the 
mucus  of  the  Eustachian  tube  there  never  exists  pathogenic  oigamsms.  It  is  neoesaaiy 
to  investigate,  and  I  present  to  the  Congress  these  notes  as  an  interesting  study  worthy 
of  being  pursued. 
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-    DISCUSSION. 

Professor  G.  E.  Frothinoham  said  he  had  listened  to  Professor  De  Rossi's  very 
interesting  paper,  presenting  the  result  of  his  original  researches  in  a  field  that  had 
not  been  before  investigated  in  this  manner.  The  result  of  the  investigations  is  such 
as  confirms  views  he  had  for  some  time  held  from  simple  empirical  observation.  He 
had  already  expressed  these  views,  and  his  reasons  for  them,  and  would  not  now 
repeat  When  he  had  declared  these  views,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  investiga- 
tion in  this  direction.  It  is  peculiarly  gratiiying  when  scientific  discoveiy  harmonizes 
with  facts  learned  empirically,  as  did  Koch's  discoveiy,  that  cholera  bacilli  cannot 
live  in  acid  solutions,  harmonize  with  the  fact  observed  years  ago,  in  the  PennsyU 
vaaia  Almshouse,  that  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  lemonade  would  sometimes  prevent 
the  spread  of  epidemic  cholera.  We  cannot  say  the  result  is  negative,  because 
Prof  De  Rossi  discovered  no  pathogenic  organism.  He  thinks  the  presence  of  these 
organisms  in  great  numbers,  .whether  pathogenic  or  not,  serves  to  irritate  the  mem- 
brane, and,  under  certain  conditions  of  atmospheric  change,  and  of  the  (X)nstitution 
of  the  patient,  will  lead  to  inflammatory  action,  acute  or  chronic.  We  should  not 
forget  this  effect,  since  in  respiration  of  contaminated  air  such  vast  numbers  of  germs 
may  be  lodged  upon  the  naso-pharyngeal  spaces,  and  thus  reach  the  ear. 

If  it  be  urged  that  these  are  not  pathogenic,  who  can  say  under  what  circum- 
stances they  may  not  become  so  ?  The  virus  of  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea  is  not  patho- 
genic for  some  individuals ;  experimenters  have  bathed  their  eyes  for  hours  with  the 
secretion  of  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  and  after  exposure  to  wind  and  dust,  for  some 
hours  afterward,  had  suffered  no  attack.  He  thinks  no  one  now  knows  nearly  all  the 
conditions  that  determine  the  question,  as  to  whether  certain  of  these  germs  are 
always  harmless.    Investigation  must  be  made  to  decide  this. 

As  the  etiology  of  certain  chronic  diseases  of  the  middle  ear  is  so  obscure,  and 
the  treatment  of  them  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  constitutes  a  reproach  to  otology,  it 
becomes  us  to  hail  with  welcome  every  carefully  conducted  scientific  investigation  in 
this  direction.  Prof  De  Rossi  is  a  pioneer ;  he  has  done  good  work  and  he  is  entitled 
to  our  thanks. 

Dr.  R  TiLLET,  Chicago,  Illinois,  thinks  it  interesting  to  observe  how  different 
listeners  get  consolation  and  encouragement  While  the  previous  speaker  derived 
encouragement  from  the  paper  read  in  support  of  his  views  of  the  pathological 
influence  of  these  organisms,  I,  on  the  other  hand,  derive  encouragement  from  the 
paper  in  support  of  the  idea  that  the  influence  of  certain  organisms  is,  at  present, 
greatly  over-estimated.  I  am  glad  the  observations  have  been  made  and  reported 
to  us,  notwithstanditig  their  negative  results,  even  after  the  germs  were  introduced 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

Dr.  A-  B.  Thrasher,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — ^I  am  much  pleased  to  learn  of  the  ad- 
mirable researches  of  Professor  De  Rossi  in  this  direction.  That  he  has  found  bacteria 
in  this  region  only  accentuates  what  we  have  heretofore  pretty  well  known,  viz. :  that 
all  mucous  membranes  in  contact  with  the  external  air  contain  bacteria.  But  these 
microorganisms  are  by  no  means  all  pathogenetic.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  are 
espedally  indebted  to  Prof  De  Rossi  for  his  endeavors  to  discover  which  are  the 
pathogenetic  germs  in  this  region.  When  the  pathogenetic  bacteria  or  baciUi  have 
been  certainly  recognized,  then  can  we  say  that  we  have  made  some  satisfactory 
advance  in  this  direction. 

Dr.  H.  Gradle,  Chicago,  Illinois,  remarked  that  the  admirable  researches  of  Pro- 
fessor De  Rossi  showed  us  an  analogy  between  the  Eustachian  tube  and  other  mucous 
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passages,  like  the  FaUopian  tubes,  in  which  Fraenkel  had  found  several  pathogemo 
microorganisms ;  or  the  mouth,  in  which  numerous  harmless  and  yiroleot  baiOteria 
are  known  to  exist  In  otology  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  accurately  betweeo 
exciting  and  predisposing  conditions.  The  only  exciting  causes  of  suppuration  are 
some  microorganisms  and,  occasionally,  chemical  irritanta 

K  **  taking  cold,"  that  is  to  say,  temporary  foreign  drculatoiy  disturbanoea,  be 
accounted  a  cause  of  sudden  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  it  is  really  an  inftuffliv 
only,  which  permits  the  bacteria,  already  present  in  the  tube,  but  yet  outade  of  the 
tissues,  to  multiply  and  enter  the  tissues  and  produce  disease.  Similarly,  the  presence 
of  these  bacteria  in  the  tube  explains  why  a  nasal  douche  can,  at  times,  produce  acute 
inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  by  conveying  infectious  material  into  the  ear. 
Water  alone  could  not  give  rise  to  such  consequences. 

Dr.  Leartus  Conner,  Detroit,  Michigan,  stated  that  he  is  pleased  to  know  a 
new  method  for  the  study  of  aural  disease&  In  normal  conditions  we  find  that  the 
bacteria  cause  no  harm ;  it  becomes  important  to  study  bacteria  under  such  additional 
conditions  as  result  in  actual  disease,  and  then  we  shall  have  light  of  added  vaine. 

Professor  De  Rossi,  in  closing,  said,  '^  while  the  experiments  I  have  narrated  gare 
negative  results,  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  under  the  depressing  influence  of  cold 
draughts  or  other  causes  these  organisms  may  contribute  the  determining  influence 
which  may  result  in  some  of  those  outbursts  of  inflammatoiy  trouble,  which  some- 
times come  on  so  unexpectedly.'' 


IS  GENERAL  ATROPHY  OF  THE  CONDUCTING  APPARATUS   OF 

THE  EAR  IDENTICAL  WITH  PROGRESSIVE  ARTHRITIS 

DEFORMANS  ? 

L'ATROPHIB  gIbN^RALE  de  L'APPAREIL  CONDUCTEUR  de  L'OREILLE  sst-bllb 
IDENTIQUE  AVEC  L'ARTHRITE  DIFFORMANTB  PROGRESSIVE? 

1ST  ALLEQEMEINE  ATROPHIE  DES  LEITENDEN  APPARATBS  DES  OHRES  IDENTIdCH  XTT 
FOBTSCHREITENDER  ARTHRITIS  DEFORMANS? 

BY  8.  O.  RICHET,  M.D., 
Of  WMhington,  D.  C. 

The  name  general  atrophy  of  the  conducting  apparatas  may  not  be  better  than  the 
numerous  other  names  by  which  this  affection  is  designated,  but  it  has  the  merit  of 
describing  the  result  of  the  process  as  we  see  it,  instead  of  indicating  it  bj  some 
particularity  of  its  course.  Some  attempt  will  be  made,  herein,  to  show  its  piobaUe 
neurotic  origin  in  the  spinal  system,  by  its  similarity  to  a  more  general  affection  whieb 
has  been  supposed  to  find  its  source  there. 

Atrophic  degeneration  of  the  conducting  apparatus  of  the  ear  may  not  be,  to  any 
great  extent,  inflammatory  in  any  part  of  its  course,  is  fwt  ''preeminently  local  in  its 
character,'*  is  influenced  by  constitutional  dyscrasia,  probably  begins  at  the  cerrioo- 
spinal  nervous  centres,  and  is  propagated  through  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  or 
the  sensory  spinal  nerves,  interfering  with  local  trophic  action. 

Many  pathological  changes  have  been  observed  in  the  cavity  of  the  middle  ear  al 
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itB  examination  after  death,  but  we  are  not  assured  thereby  that  any  given  structural 
variation  has  been  a  result  of  this  affection  alone,  as  we  are  denied  the  opportunity  of 
observing  it  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  For  many  reasons,  we  must  think  it 
has  a  broader  pathogenesis  than  that  usually  accredited  to  it,  in  the  exposition  of 
-which  one  may  be  aided  by  the  processes  of  analogy  and  induction. 

Oarrod  says,  of  progressive  arthritis  deformans  (''Reynolds  System  of  Medicine, '^ 
Tol  I,  page  555),  "it  is  much  easier  to  prove  what  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  noij  than 
to  give  the  slightest  clue  to  what  it  is  .  .  .  .  ;  it  appears  to  result  from  a  peculiar 
form  of  malnutrition  of  the  joint  textures,  an  inflammatory  action  with  defective  power 
.  .  .  .  ;  it  usually  occurs  in  weakened  subjects,  and  exposure  to  cold  in  many] 
cases  is  the  exciting  cause  of  its  development."  Weber  (Journal  of  Mental  and  Nervous\ 
Diaeaaea,  vol.  vin,  1883,  page  630)  consideTS  it  of  neurotic  origin.  In  its  entire  history, ' 
except  in  the  functional  peculiarities  of  the  locality  attacked,  it  is  almost  a  complete 
analogue  of  atrophy  of  the  middle  ear,  in  causation,  symptoms,  progress,  and  thera- 
peutics.    It  would  be  an  advantage  to  study  the  process,  as  we  cannot,  in  the  ear. 

Herewith  is  a  parallel  of  the  two  affections — 


Progrt»9ive  Arthritia  De/ormaiu, 

1.  It  is  seldom  fatal. 

2.  At  an  early  stage,  swelling  and  the 
Appearances  of  ordinary  inflammation  are 
prominent. 

3.  When  the  effusion  into  the  joint  is 
Absorbed,  the  capsule  is  commonly  found 
thickened,  the  cartilages  are  sometimes  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  ligaments  so  much  lengthened 
as  to  allow  unusual  mobility  and  dislocation. 

4.  At  the  commencement  of  the  process, 
slow  absorption  of  the  cartilages  takes  place, 
often  followed  by  fatty  degeneration,  and  the 
formation  of  ligamentous  bands. 

5.  Heredity  does  not  seem  to  influence  the 
affection,  for  one  member  of  a  family  may  be 
affected,  and  the  rest  be  free. 

6.  Is  frequent  among  women,  and  rare 
among  men. 

7.  It  occurs  dX  any  age,  and  individuals  of 
weak  frames  whose  extremities  are  cold  are 
most  liable  to  the  disease. 

8.  Everything  debilitating,  as  uterine 
hemorrhages,  prolonged  grief,  persistent  men- 
tal distress,  loss  of  rest  and  dissipation,  damp 
dwellings,  poor  food,  and  all  rheumatic  influ- 
ences, are  supposed  active  causes. 

9.  By  test,  no  uric  acid,  or  urate  of  soda, 
tktu  removing  rheunuUim  and  gout  fh>m  con- 
sideration as  causes :  reduction  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  urine. 

10.  The  disease  is  slowly  but  steadily  pro- 
gressive. It  may  be  stationary  for  a  time, 
but  exacerbations  are  sure  to  follow  (Weber). 
There  is  slight  remission,  but  no  intermission, 
during  the  rest  of  the  patient's  life  (Haygarth). 


Atrophy  of  the  Conducting  Apparatus, 

1.  We  do  not  know  it  ever  to  be  fatal. 

2.  At  an  early  stage  this  may  be  the  cause 
of  symptoms  of  inflammation. 

3.  When  this  happens  it  would  be  liable  to 
cause  tinnitus,  or  impaired  hearing,  or  both : 
a  flapping  m.  t.,  and  disarticulation  of  the 
ossioula. 

4.  The  result  of  this  change  has  been  seen 
in  anchylosis  of  the  ossicles,  especially  of  the 
stapes;  retraction  of  the  m.  t.,  and  bands  of 
adhesion  in  the  cavity. 

5.  Complete  correspondence. 


6.  Is  more  frequent  among  women  than 
among  yien. 

7.  The  symptoms  are  manifest  at  middle 
age,  or  just  before,  and  at  any  later  period. 
It  may  begin  in  the  earache  of  children.  Cold 
extremities  are  common. 

8.  Idem. 


9.  No  tests,  so  far  as  I  know. 


10  There  are  long  intermissions  in  progress, 
judged  by  the  impairment  of  function. 
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Progrettxve  Arthritis  Deformans,  Atrophy  of  ths  Conducting  Apparatmt^ 

11.  It  asually  begins  as  a  rabaeute  disease.  11.  An  open  qnestion. 

12.  It    is    yery    intractable.      When    the  12.  Idem, 
disease  is  not  advanced,  the  affected  joints  feut 

in  number  and  progress  slow,  the  prospect  is 
more  hopeful,  espeoiallj  if  there  is  no  disease 
to  keep  up  the  impairment  of  the  general 
health. 

13.  There  is  generally  aching  of  the  affected  13.  Any  existing  impairment  of  hearins, 
joints,  prophetic  of  an  increase  of  pressure  in  or  tinnitus,  is  increased  under  the  same  oireum- 
the  atmosphere.                                                          stances. 

14.  Frequent  mental  depression  without  a  14.  Idem, 
known  sufficient  cause. 

15.  It  does  not  lead  to  suppuration,  but  15.  Idem, 
to  atrophy  and  more  or  less  deformity. 

16.  The  treatment  must  be  sustaining.  16.  This  general  line  of  treatment  b  the 
Local  treatment  by  blisters,  iodine  paint,  and       beet  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

oroton  oil  in  the  beginning.  Later  use  counter- 
irritation;  later  still,  friction  and  slight 
motion.  Living  in  a  moderate  winter  climate, 
nutritious  food,  warm  clothing,  etc. 

Arthritis  deformans  begins  in  the  smaller  joints  of  the  body,  is  symmeMcal  in 
appearance  and  progress,  with  lesions  of  the  tissues  surrounding  the  joints,  atrophj  c€ 
the  muscular  tissue,  and,  in  old  cases,  a  state  of  &tty  and  connective  tissue  degenera- 
tion (Weber).  The  Lilliputian  joints  of  the  ossicula  audit(is  are  peculiarly  exposed 
to  atmospheric  changes  by  their  location,  and  are  in  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  bodj, 
for  which  reasons  they  would  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  an  attack  of  this  affection  than 
even  the  joints  of  the  hand  or  foot  Rheumatoid  arthritis,  beginning  in  the  small 
joints  of  the  extremities,  advances  to  the  larger  joints  of  the  body,  in  which  &ct  we 
may  find  an  explanation  of  the  pressure  and  pain  about  the  head,  and  the  dimiDotion 
of  intellectual  apprehension,  so  common  in  cases  of  profound  deafness  in  advanced 
aural  atrophy.  It  may  furnish  a  better  demonstration  of  the  deafness  of  boiler  makers, 
ship  caulkers,  and  locomotive  engineers.  Taking  its  symmetrical  onset  and  advance  aa 
a  point  in  evidence  of  its  neurotic  origin,  it  may  also  explain  the  change  in  voice  ao 
commonly  niet  with  among  the  profoundly  deaf,  who  have  become  so  by  slow  and 
progressive  stages,  for  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  makes  the  connection  between  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerve  centres  and  the  vocal  cords  very  intimate.  The  recurrent  laryngeal 
iR  supposed  to  get  its  motive  power  from  the  pneumogastric,  and  irritation  of  the  pnea- 
mogastric  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  has  been  proven  by  experiment  to  canse  hemt 
and  tingling  of  the  ear.  Jewell  {Journal  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases^  1874,  426 1 
*^  looks  upon  articular  rheumatism,  as  well  as  certain  painful  affections  of  the  joints 
simulating  rheumatism,  as  produced  ....  by  disease  of  the  nerve  trunks  <»-  nerve 
centres,  leading  to  decided  local  irritation  at  the  peripheral  termination  of  oeitain 
nerves,'^  and  Brown-S^quard  has  shown  that  nerve  fibres  going  to  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  head  come  out  chiefly  from  the  spinal  cord  by  the  roots  of  the 
last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves.  Leloir  and  Degerine  *  observe  that,  in  a  case  of 
chronic  rheumatism  with  consideTable  muscular  atrophy  and  rapid  eschars,  they  foand 
the  cutaneous  nerves  adjacent  to  the  eschars  affected  with  atrophic  paienchymatonB 
neuritis,  which  seemed  to  have  existed  previous  to  the  eschars.  Acute  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  has  occurred  without  lesion  of  the  cord.     Those  suffering  with  arthritis 
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deformans  appear  to  be  emaciated  and  neurasthenic,  as  a  rale,  complaining  of  pains 
over  a  great  part  of  the  body,  associated  with  periodical  Mlore  of  control  or  power  in 
the  mnsdes  or  tendons.  The  jMiin  in  the  joints,  weakness  in  the  muscles  and  tendons, 
and  some  emaciation  often  precede  the  manifest  changes  in  the  size  and  formation  of 
the  joints. 

Women,  according  to  Rosenthal,  are  more  snbjeet  to  prosopalgia  in  early  life  than 
men;  neuralgia  is  most  Arequent  between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  years  of  life;  is  some- 
times accompanied  by  inability  to  fix  the  mind  on  any  gtUffect  or  attend  to  hurinesSj  and 
this  effect  is  not  due  to  pain.  Arthritis  deformans  is  often  introduced  by  hemicrania, 
and  lean  persons  have  a  more  decided  predisposition  than  the  stout,  as  in  neuralgia  of 
the  trigeminus.  The  temporo-maxillary  and  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae  are  joints  par- 
ticularly likely  to  be  affected.  No  one  questions  the  character  of  neuralgia,  and  arth- 
ritis jipi>ears  to  have  a  similar  neuropathic  origin  and  similar  favoring  causes. 

Weber-Liel  *  has  seen  thirteen  persons  affected  by  progressive  deafiiess  presenting 
the  symptom  of  spontaneous  pain  over  the  tracks  of  the  cervical  and  brachial 
plexus,  associated  with  pain  in  the  ears  and  disagreeable  tinnitus,  varying  fh>m 
that  habitual  to  the  case.  Otalgia  is  often  met  with  in  the  later  stages  of  atrophy, 
generally  uncomplicated  with  neuralgia  elsewhere,  but  among  individuals  of  the 
neurasthenic  type. 

Arthritis  deformans,  nervous  exhaustion  and  aural  atrophy  (progressive  deafiiess) 
very  greatly  resemble  each  other.  Each  follows  causes  exhaustive  in  character;  does  not 
terminate  fatally;  most  of  the  symptoms  are  subjective  and  functional,  and  often  unac- 
companied with  apparent  structural  variation.  In  each  there  is  periodical  hopelessness 
and  discouragement.  In  nervous  exhaustion  and  the  ear  affection  there  is  diminished 
ability  to  fix  thought  on  any  subject  (lack  of  mental  control)  and  change  in  the  voice; 
and  Oarrod  claims  that  the  irregular  form  of  arthritis  sometimes  attacks  the  internal 
(middle?)  ear  and  the  larynx,  and  causes  hoarseness  and  a  peculiar  dry  cough. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Parker  t  reports  a  case  of  rheumatoid  arthritis;  the  girl,  aged  fifteen 
years,  whose  &ther  died  of  phthisis  and  whose  mother  died  of  chalky  rheumatism, 
had,  in  six  months,  become  almost  quite  deaf.  She  had  double  keratitis  and  enlaiiged 
joints.  No  examination  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  ears  appears  to  have  been 
made,  unfortunately;  only  the  reference  above  given  to  the  disturbed  function.  C.  H. 
Burnett  t  mentions  a  woman,  aged  twenty-six  years^  well  nourished,  who,  six  years 
before,  had  an  attack  of  probable  rheumatic  facial  paralysis.  Two  or  three  years  later 
she  noticed  singing  in  her  ears  and  impaired  hearing.  Lustre  of  the  mtt.  good;  ett. 
pervious;  when  excited  or  &tigued  there  was  a  flush  of  the  cheeks  and  neck  and 
increased  tinnitus. 

In  the  dea&ess  of  boiler  makers,  undisturbed  control  of  equilibrium  and  the 
absence  of  vertigo  argue  against  a  theory  of  labyrint^iine  trouble.  Buck  {New  York 
Medical  Record,  July  5th,  1875)  thinks  the  peculiarities  of  these  cases  due  to  rigidity 
of  the  ligament  at  the  base  of  the  stapes,  or  to  some  change  in  the  membrana  secondaria, 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  natural  explanation.  The  fact  that  individuals  who 
have  had  acute  or  subacute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  present  the  feature 
of  hearing  better  in  a  din  of  some  kind,  does  not  invalidate  Buck's  theory,  as,  in  even 
acute  suppuration,  the  membrana  secondaria  may  undergo  changes  calculated  to  pro- 
duce this  effect;  persistent  thickening,  calcareous  deposits,  adhesive  secretions,  etc., 
for  which  reasons  some  of  these  cases  can  be  comparatively  promptly  improved. 
*' Pathological  alterations  take  place  in  the  stapedio- vestibular  articulation  in  the 

*  Monntt.  fUr  Ohrenheilk.f  Aug.,  1874. 
f  TrantaetioM  International  Congress,  1881,  Vol.  i,  p.  128. 
X**A  Treatise  on  the  Ear."    Ist  Ed.,  p.  391. 
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oouise  of  chronic  inflammatioii  of  the  middle  ear,  sometimes  also  with  aperfeeGjf  i 
state  of  the  lining  membrane.^ ^* 

Among  boiler  makers  the  continuous  action  of  the  oesicnla  anditos  renders  then 
more  liable  to  arthritis;  and  the  expoenre  to  draughts,  lack  of  exercise  of  most  of  the 
other  joints  of  the  body,  and  irregularity  in  taking  food,  which  is  often  less  aasimilable 
than  it  should  be,  furnish  other  sufficient  &ctors  in  the  causation  of  this  affectUHi. 
These  same  influences  obtain  among  ship  caulkers  and  locomotive  engineers.  That  the 
disease  may  be  manifest  in  no  other  joint  is  no  sufficient  reason  against  its  attackiBg 
the  ossicula  when  they  are  most  used.  It  may  extend  to  the  sutures  of  the  crnnisl 
bones  and  cause  disturbance  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  followed  by  a  feeling  of 
pressure  or  ^*  weight  on  the  head,"  or  '*  as  if  there  was  an  iron  band  around  the  besMl," 
or  **  as  if  there  was  an  iron  axle  between  the  ears,''  resulting  from  eren  slight  distor- 
tion. It  may  thus  so  derange  the  cranial  contents  as  to  interfere  with  normal  mental 
alacrity  and  the  memory,  of  which  some  people  with  "progressive  deafness"  are  ao 
acutely  conscious  in  the  later  stages.  It  may  alter  the  size  and  shape  of  the  czaaial 
foramina  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  pressure  upon  the  nerve  thus  finding  an  exit,  and 
result  in  neuralgia  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  nerve;  this  being  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  persistent  neuralgia  is  supposed  to  be  produced. 

Arthritis  deformans  may  occur  at  almost  any  age;  at  first,  in  the  most  exercised 
small  joints,  and,  if  neglected,  it  will  progressively  attack  every  joint  in  the  body.  It 
would  rarely  be  recognized  in  the  ear  before  the  age  of  thirty,  when  the  true  function 
of  the  ear  begins  to  be  impaired  in  the  late  stage  of  atrophy,  though  it  might  have 
existed  from  the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  at  which  time  it  would  have  been  in  its 
inflammatory  stage.  This  period  of  the  aflection  would  be  marked  by  sudden  ousels 
of  pain  of  spasmodic  or  neuralgic  character,  causing  at  short  intervals  sharp,  quick 
cries,  followed  by  a  period  of  ease  and  quiet.  Though  during  the  day  there  is  oitire 
comfort,  the  attacks  are  disposed  to  recur  at  night,  the  child  sometimes  waking  fipom  a 
sound  sleep  with  a  cry  of  distress,  and  falling  to  sleep  again  in  a  short  time.  These 
attacks  of  "  earache  "  are  supposed  to  be  harmless  because  they  do  not  result  in  snp- 
puration,  immediate  deafness,  or  any  other  material  change  in  f\inction  or  stmctiue, 
for  they  pass  off  after  several  hours  of  intermitting  pain,  leaving  some  tendemeas  to 
touch,  to  recur  again  the  next  night,  to  follow  much  the  same  course.  The  mt.  may  be 
hypereemic,  bat  is  not  thickene^;  the  et.  is  as  patulous  as  usual,  and  there  Is  no  per- 
ceptible increase  of  secretion  ;  it  may  recur  every  evening  of  several  days  with  entire 
subsidence  of  pain  for  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

These  attacks  differ  in  several  particulars  from  the  catarrhal  affection  resembling  it, 
which  causes  almost  continuous  pain,  thickening  of  the  lining  membrane,  diminutioa 
or  closure  of  the  et.,  and  increase  of  secretion  with  bulging  of  the  mt  on  this  accoont. 
Sometimes  suppuration  occurs  if  the  case  is  not  promptly  aftd  properly  handled ; 
nearly  always  there  is  more  or  less  impairment  of  hearing  from  congestive  thickening 
of  the  tissues  or  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  cavity.  After  one  catarrhal  attack  there 
may  never  be  another.  The  same  cause  seems  immediately  productive  of  each,  becaose 
each  is  more  liable  to  happen  at  the  change  of  the  seasons,  the  child  being  more  exposed 
to  the  cold  and  the  damp  air  at  these  times. 

Thus,  even  in  childhood  a  differential  diagnosis  might  be  made  from  the  catarrhal 
affections,  and  we  may  reason  that  the  disease  at  the  foundation  of  the  atn^hic  prooess 
may  begin  at  any  age,  although  the  atrophy  is  a  malum  senilis. 

Von  Troltsch  thought  the  disease  without  catarrhal  symptoms  should  be  given  a 
different  classification,  but  it  is  yet  generally  classed  as  a  catarrh  by  authorities,  thou^ 
Pomeroy  (**  Diseases  of  the  Ear,**  page  148),  in  a  cursory  way,  says,  **  I  believe  that  the 

•  Politzer,  ''  Diseases  of  the  Ear."    Am.  Ed.,  p.  86. 
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rheumatic  diathesis,  in  many  instances,  has  much  to  do  with  the  ohstinate  character  of 
this  affection;  the  rheumatic  inflammation,  according  to  its  well-known  predilection 
for  fihroos  tissues,  finding  a  lodgment  in  the  muoo-periosteal  lining  of  the  drum.'' 

Whether  or  not  atrophy  of  the  middle  ear  is  of  the  same  origin  as  arthritis  defor- 
mans it  has  a  more  extensive  pathology  than  that  allowed  to  it. 

TEEATMENT. 

Arthritis  is  introduced  hy  a  chill  (Bruce),  followed  often  by  hemicrania,  indicating 
depression  of  the  nervous  and  circulatoiy  systems.  This  action  may  be  induced  by 
cold,  emotional  disturbance,  or  physical  shock  :  it  concentrates  at  the  cerebro-spinal  ner- 
vous centres,  and  radiates  therefrom,  to  express  itself  in  the  oigan  of  least  resistance  in 
an  indi vidua],  in  the  form  of  pain  and  trophic  changes.  The  views  of  the  writer  in 
regard  to  local  treatment  in  aural  atrophy  may  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences^  April,  1887,  pp.  41^-423.  Iodine  vapor  is  our  sheet-anchor  for  topical 
application,  but  our  efforts  may  be  materially  aided  by  constitutional  and  hygienic 
influences,  under  which  head  come  climate,  clothing,  food,  and  other  items  of  general 
treatment. 

ClimaU  should  have  special  consideration  in  the  choice  of  a  winter  residence.  This 
should  be  moderate  in  temperature,  and  as  dry  as  possible.  The  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  in  the  higher  latitudes  are  more  deleterious,  because  they  take  place 
through  a  lower  thermometric  range,  and  passing  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the 
house  may  produce  violent  circulatory  disturbances  during  cold  weather  unless  the 
cold  is  moderate.  A  climate  distinguished  by  a  decided  difference  in  temperature 
between  day  and  night  is  undesirable,  unless  this  variation  is  guarded  against  by  fire 
and  clothing,  which  means  thought  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  individual  not  likely  to 
be  taken. 

Clothing  is  very  important,  as  it  should  be  of  such  character  as  to  afford  protection 
against  the  depression  of  climatic  variation,  that  next  the  body  needing  most  thought, 
though  generally  it  has  least. 

Three  areas  of  the  body  are  especially  sensitive  to  changes  of  temperature,  and  seem, 
to  a  great  degree,  to  influence  the  comfort  of  the  whole  body.  Such  spaces  are  the 
cervical  region  of  the  spine,  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  arm  just  above  the  dbow,  and  the 
nates. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  men  protects  them  very  well,  and  the  buttocks  are  most 
exposed ;  from  this  region  the  body  may  be  chilled  or  warmed.  The  exposure  of  this 
part  of  a  chilled  body  to  the  grateful  influence  of  radiated  heat  diffuses  more  general 
composure  than  warming  the  extremities,  and  every  man  will  receive  this  suggestion 
feelingly.  The  effect  is  probably  due  to  the  superficial  location  here  of  the  sciatic  nerve, 
and  to  its  short  cutaneous  branches. 

Among  women  the  cervical  region  of  the  spine  and  the  arms  are  least  covered,  espe- 
cially when  in  "evening  dress."  When  entering  a  cold  bath  the  body  may  be  more  quickly 
adjusted  to  the  lower  temperature  by  dipping  the  elbows  and  the  nates,  than  by  wetting 
the  head  and  neck,  according  to  the  usual  custom ;  and  in  this  we  may  find  some  proof 
of  the  statement  Women,  and  especially  neurasthenics,  often  complain  at  the  men- 
strual period  of  cold  on  the  posterior  face  of  the  arm  just  above  the  elbow.  When  one 
has  his  arms  bared  he  may  be  seen  to  hold  his  elbows  with  his  hands  unconsciously, 
unless  at  work.  This  habit  may  be  observed  among  workmen  and  washer-women, 
and  sometimes  among  fashionable  dames  in  bare  arms.  This  part  is  supplied  with 
cutaneous  branches  from  the  brachial  plexus,  and  thus  has  more  than  local  influence ; 
to  protect  it  from  cold  is  instinctive.  Women  ordinarily  have  one  thickness  of  dress 
upon  the  arm  and  neck  ;  sometimes  two  on  the  arms ;  and,  in  the  coldest  season,  often 
none  on  arms  or  neck.    The  dress  may  be  worn  high,  and  covered  vrith  vnraps  during 
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the  warmest  part  of  the  twenty-four  hoais,  to  be  exchanged  frequently,  for  a  d6colkie 
habit  when  the  temperature  is  the  lowest  (slippers  are  not  forgotten).  May  we  not  find 
in  these  facts  some  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  greater  frequency  of  thisaund  affec- 
tion among  women  ?  Fashion  is  without  discretion,  and  is  a  Moloch  to  which  health  is 
xmpityingly  sacrificed  (self-sacrifice).  Intelligent  advice  may  be  given  in  regard  to 
dress,  but  Fashion  scorns  it,  and  medication  must  be  to  little  purpose  without  cational 
precautions  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

OENEBAL  MEDICATION. 

Avoidance  of  shock,  mental  distress,  damp  cold,  pregnancy,  and  whatever  else  tends 
greatly  to  disturb  the  balance  of  circulation,  is  to  be  advised.  Nutritious  food  is  to 
be  taken  regularly,  and  in  such  quantity  as  can  be  digested  and  assimilated.  The 
moderate  use  of  red  wine  is  beneficial.  Liq.  potas.  arsenit.,  in  drop  doses,  taken  for 
some  months,  promotes  digestion  and  assimilation,  in  addition  to  its  specific  action  upon 
the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  same  way  it  is  probably  usefrd  in  aniemia  and  certain 
forms  of  neuralgia.  Syr.  ferri  iod.  is  serviceable  in  cases  dependent  upon  impoverished 
blood,  and  may  be  associated  with  arsenic  in  the  same  prescription.  Any  gain  fivm 
the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  has  not  been  apparent  to  me.  The  salicylates  have 
had  manifest  influence  in  some  cases.  Due  attention  should  be  given  to  the  prop» 
performance  of  its  functions  by  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  particularly  to  the  actioD 
of  the  bowels.    A  habit  of  constipation  must  be  corrected,  to  aid  nutrition. 

The  above  outline,  taken  with  the  local  manipulations  heretofore  described,  are  of 
more  certain  value  in  the  treatment  of  aural  atrophy  than  any  other  known  to  me.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  a  number  of  cases  exist  in  which  the  structural  ii^ury  is  of  such 
character  and  so  established  that  nothing  short  of  re  creation  will  restore  to  the  oigan 
the  conditions  necessary  to  its  intended  duties,  as,  for  instance,  osseous  anchylosis  or 
disarticulation  of  the  oasicula. 

DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  C.  M.  Hobby,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. — I  can  recall  seven  cases  of  arthritis 
deformans  in  persons  related  to  each  other  not  more  remotely  than  second  cousina, 
and  occurring  in  the  ramifications  of  a  large  family,  and  among  more  than  thirty 
members  of  this  family  that  I  can  now  recall  there  has  been  but  one  case  of  deaf- 
ness. 

Dr.  L.  TuRNBULL,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  sawa  case  of  this  disease,  arthritis 
deformans,  on  Canonicut  Island  this  summer,  every  one  of  whose  joints  was  immov- 
able; he  was  like  a  chalk  man.  When  I  called  to  treat  him  for  ulceration  of  the 
cornea  his  hearing  was  perfect  In  another  case  that  I  saw  every  joint  was  out  of 
its  natural  position;  the  hearing  was  perfect.  (Inquiry  being  made  whether  these 
gentlemen  had  examined  the  ears,  and  if  they  found  any  structural  change,  they 
answered  they  had  not  examined  the  ears.) 

Professor  G.  E.  Frothingham,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  said  he  had  listened  to  Dr. 
Kichey's  paper  with  much  interest,  and  ail  would  admit  that  he  had  presented  the 
theory  with  sufficient  show  of  argument  to  challenge  attention.  While  Professor 
Frothingham  could  not  say  that  he  is  ready  to  accept  the  views  presented,  they  are 
worthy  of  more  careiul  consideration  than  could  be  given  in  an  off-hand  discussioa  of 
the  subject,  which,  in  the  aspect  in  which  Dr.  Richey  presented  it,  is  new,  at  any 
rate  to  him.  It  is  true,  we  have  long  acknowledged  certain  changes  in  the  dnim 
membrane  and  the  articulation  of  the  bones  of  the  ear  a^  due  to  a  gouty  or  rheumatio 
condition,  but  the  claims  made  in  the  paper  he  has  not  met  with  before.  It  is  a 
subject  upon  which  he  must  reserve  his  opinion  until  further  considenition,  as  it 
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does  not  iuUy  aooord  with  his  present  views.  He  is  all  the  more  glad,  on  that  account, 
to  hear  this  view  presented,  as  progress  is  best  made  by  interchange  of  views,  and 
stimulation  to  research  grows  out  of  opposing  theories.  He  will  repeat,  '^  that  man 
is  a  public  benei^tor  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before." 
On  the  same  principle,  that  man  is  a  medical  benefactor  who  gives  us  two  ideas 
where  we  had  but  one  before. 

In  obscure  subjects,  like  the  disease  under  consideration,  we  should  take  into 
respectiul  consideration  any  plausible  theory,  and,  for  one,  he  is  willing  to  devote  to 
it  care^  study.  / 

Professor  R  De  Rossi,  Rome  Italy,  inquired  in  what  way  Dr.  Richey  would 
distinguish  between  atrophy  due  to  the  cause  suggested  by  his  paper,  and  atrophy  of 
the  ear  consecutive  to  hypertrophic  processes. 

Dr.  RiCHET  stated  that  in  the  published  abstract  of  his  paper  he  had  stated  that 
the  question  of  atrophy  of  the  ear  consequent  to  hypertrophy  would  not  be  raised 
in  the  paper.  In  answer  to  Professor  De  Rossi,  however,  he  said  the  history  of  the 
case  would  suggest  an  antecedent  hypertrophic  condition,  by  increased  secretion  and 
diminution  of  the  upper  air  passages  at  some  time ;  periods  of  greatly  impaired 
function  with  relief,  often  without  foreign  agency;  a  subacute  catarrhal  condition, 
with  thickening  of  the  membrane  involved,  due  to  passive  congestion,  the  impaired 
hearing  being  noticeable,  especially  during  the  exacerbations,  and  the  absence  of 
neuralgic  pain.  In  atrophy  following  arthritis  deformans,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is,  if  any,  very  slight  thickening  of  tissue ;  no  perceptible  increase  in  secretion ; 
very  slow  and  progressive  impairment  of  hearing,  intractable  in  character ;  and 
neuralgic  pain. 

He  did  not  anticipate  immediate  acceptance  of  the  views  offered.  How  can 
anchylosis,  with  prominence  of  the  malleus  and  incus,  be  better  explained  ?  Is  dry 
catarrh  an  inflammation  ?  Mr.  Henry  Power,  of  London,  England,  in  his  remarks 
upon  bacteria,  in  the  Section  on  Ophthalmology,  had  intimated  that  the  germs  might, 
by  migration,  produce  the  joint  affection,  and  Dr.  Richey  could  not  see  that  such  a 
supposition  would  invalidate  the  theory  of  a  neurosis,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  do 
much  to  support  it  He  believes  the  bacterial  theory,  in  explanation  of  this  obscure 
affection,  to  be  the  other  idea  in  Professor  Frothingham*s  mind. 

As  arthritis  deformans  begins  in  the  smallest  and  most  used  joints  in  the  body,  it 
might  exist  in  the  ossicula  auditus,  and  be  absent  elsewhere.  Drs.  Tumbull  and 
Hobby  had  not  examined  the  structures  of  the  ears  in  the  subjects  mentioned  by 
them;  they  did  not  notice  impairment  of  hearing.  Their  observations  are  therefore 
negative,  for  how  often  do  we  see  distortion  of  the  malleo-incudal  articulation,  with- 
out perceptible  impairment  of  hearing  ? 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  RESEARCHES  ON  NASAL  VOWELS. 

RECHERCHES  PHTSIOLOQIQUES  SCR  LES  VOYELLES  NASALES. 
PHYSIOLOQISCHE  UNTEBSCCHUNQEN  UBXB  NASENYOCALE. 

BT  B.  LOEWENBERO,  M.  D., 
or  Paria,  France. 

A.   AOOUSnO  BBBSABCHES  AND  THBOBT. 

Under  the  denomination  oi  '*  nasal  Towela,^'  two  kinds  of  phonemata  are  genially 
confounded,  notwithstanding  their  oonsideiable  diversity  with  regard  as  well  to  the 
nature  of  their  sonority  as  to  the  physiological  conditions  of  their  formation. 

In  my  book  on  **AdeDcnd  (Growths of  the  Upper  Pharynx,''*  I  have  heeaa  led  to 
study  this  subject  while  examining  the  troubles  of  function  caused  by  these  vegetations. 
Among  the  perturbations  they  prodnce,  by  obetructing  the  poeterioropeningof  the  nasal 
fosBBC,  we  find  modified  pronunciation  of  all  the  letters  which  implicate  the  free  passage 
of  the  expired  air  and  its  reeonaooe  in  the  nasal  cavities. 

After  having  first  investigated  the  physiological  formation  of  m  and  n  and  their 
transformation  into  b  sod  d  by  the  pathological  obstruction  of  the  naso^haiyngeal 
passage,  due  to  these  tumors,  I  then  examined  the  changes  undeigone  by  the  nasal 
vowels  in  the  same  afiioction,  a  subject  which  had  not  been  studied  before. 

I  begun  by  investigating  the  physiological  position  of  the  phonetic  organs  while 
pronouncing  these  sounds,  and  expressed  myself  in  the  following  way  (taan8lati<m  of 
my  book,  by  Professor  M.  Jones,  page  362) : — 

**  There  now  remains  for  our  examination  a  group  of  phonetic  sounds,  .  .  .  which 
have  not  been  studied  firom  this  special  point  of  view.  These  are  the  nasal  vowels  as 
they  are  pronounced  in  France  f  and  in  certain  portions  of  Austria. 

**  Here  the  narrowing  (viz.,  the  straightening  through  which  the  air  escapes  while 
we  form  these  letters)  is  effected  by  the  elevation  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  <m  the  one 
hand,  and  <m  the  other,  the  depression  of  the  soft  palate.  The  special  aperture  which 
produces  the  characteristic  sound  peculiar  to  each  letter  lies,  for  the  nasaj  vowels,  still 
further  back  than  in  the  case  of  lingual  letters  (n,  for  instance).  The  nasal  vowels  are 
formed  while  the  column  of  air  dividing  between  the  buccal  and  nasal  channels  escapes, 
partly  through  the  aperture  restricted  by  the  soft  palate  and  the  back  of  the  tongue, 
which  approach  one  another,  and  partjy  at  the  same  time  through  the  nasal  fossae,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  characteristic  resonance  of  French  pronunciation.  The  vowels  a,  e,  o 
and  it,t  pronounced  in  this  position,  become  nasal,  and  are  then  on,  «m,  on  and  vm. 

*  B.  Loewenberg.  **  Les  Tomenre  adenoldes  dn  Pharynx  nasal ;  lenr  InflneDoe  snr  rAodition, 
la  rMpiration  et  la  phonation ;  lenr  traitement.''  Paris,  1879.  ThiB  work  has  been  translated 
into  English  bj  Professor  Maenanghton  Jones,  and  published  in  7^  Medical  Pret  amd  Ciremlar^ 
1879,  and  in  an  abridged  waj  bj  mj  lamented  friend,  the  late  Dr.  James  Patterson  Cassells,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Jonmalf  same  jear. 

f  Xote  of  the  Autkor. — We  hare  been  surprised  to  find  that  the  so-oalled  French  nasal  Bounds 
are  not  peculiar  to  French  pronunciation,  as  is  generally  believed  (for  instance,  bj  M.  Brooke, 
"  Orundslige  der  Physiologic  der  Spraohlaute,"  second  edition,  1876).  We  have  met  with  them 
in  certain  dialects  of  the  South  of  Germany,  among  others  in  that  of  Frankfort-on-the>Main. 

X  3'bfe  of  the  AmtJkor. — ^The  vowels,  after  the  French  pronunciation,  are  written  a,  e,  i,  o,  a, 
and  UN  is  eonsidered  to  be  the  nasal  sound  of  u  ;  but,  according  to  my  researches,  the  nasal  souadi 
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"  We  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  to  a  subject  which  requires  some  expla- 
nation. We  often  confhse  the  nasal  sounds  of  the  French  language  (and  which  for  this 
reason  we  shall  call  French  nasal  vowels)  C  sons  nasaux  fran9ais  ")  with  the  sounds 
similarly  called  **  nasal,''  but  of  a  di£ferent  sonority,  which  are  contained  in  the  other 
Latin  languages  (Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese*).  We  may  call  these  latter  (ang,  eng,  ing, 
ong,  ung)  **  foreign  or  not-French  nasal  vowels  "  (**  sons  nasaux  non-A:an9ais).'' 

'*  The  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  nasal  sounds  consists,  as  we  think,  in 
this :  that  in  the  above  described  narrowing  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate 
approach  much  more  nearly  to  one  another  for  the  not-French  nasal  sounds  than  for  the 
French  pronunciation  of  these  sounds  .  .  .  ,  the  closure  of  the  buccal  cavity  is  more 
complete  and  the  nasal  aperture  still  more  indispensable  than  in  the  case  of  French 
nasal  sounds." 

The  preceding  remarks,  though  now  of  nine  years'  standing  (the  contents  of  my 
book  having  first  been  published  in  the  Gazette  dee  ffdpitauxj  as  early  as  in  1878),  seem 
to  have  been  entirely  overlooked,  as  well  by  linguists  as  by  physiologists.  It  may  be 
ihskt  this  omission  arises  from  my  observations  having  been  inserted  into  a  book  of 
practical  surgery,  in  which  they  form  one  of  the  scientific  applications  of  the  subject 
(I  take  the  opportunity  of  reminding  you  that  the  same  ill  fate  happened  to  other  new 
points  forming  part  of  the  same  work,  as,  for  instance,  to  a  study  on  the  part  the  sense 
of  smell  plays  in  that  of  taste). 

Since  the  publication  of  my  book  I  have  by  different  means  corroborated  and  ampli- 
fied my  researches  on  this  subject.  Having  previously  proceeded  only,  as  mentioned 
above,  by  examining  the  different  positions  I  gave  to  the  vocal  organs  while  pro- 
nouncing the  different  nasal  sounds,  I  now  resorted  to  more  vigorously  scientific  methods, 
as,  for  instance,  to  the  graphic  one.  The  results  of  these,  however,  shall  be  published 
in  a  more  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject,  their  place  not  being  in  a  short  communica- 
tion as  the  present  one  must  necessarily  be. 

I  actually  intend  to  expose  the  results  of  the  application  to  my  subject  of  an  acous- 
tic method  intended  to  elucidate  another  point  of  this  complicated  study. 

Among  the  different  problems  this  matter  involves,  arises  the  question  of  the 
musical  notes  belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  each  nasal  vowel.  In  other  terms,  we 
must  ascertain  which  is  the  sound  or  which  are  the  sounds  the  vocal  cavities  are  tuned 
to  for  each  of  these. 

Researches  of  an  analogous  kind  are  known  to  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
pure  (not  nasal)  vowels  by  as  eminent  men  as  Donders,  Helmholtz,  Koenig  and  others, 
and,  as  &r  as  concerns  the  consonants,  by  Dr.  O.  Wolff.  But  no  investigations,  at 
least  to  my  knowledge,  have  been  made  concerning  the  notes  proper  to  the  two  distinct 
groups  of  nasal  vowels,  and  I,  therefore,  have  undertaken  to  study  this  point. 

of  i  and  u  do  not  exist  in  French,  and  what  Li  generally  epelt  "  un  "  is  the  nasal  sound  of  "««." 
I,  therefore,  shall  write  it  "eun"  and  the  corresponding  pare  vowel  "tu" 

For  those  who  may  not  haye  a  thorough  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  I  wish  to  add  a 

OOMPARATIVK   TABLK   OF   PROXUNCIATIOIT. 

French  a  corresponds  to  the  Englith  sound  of  a  in  "  father;'*  Oerman,  a. 

"      €{i)     ''  "  "  "  «   in  "get,"  "let,"  a  in  "fate j"       "        «. 

it      i  a  it  u  u        f »   in  "  «till ;"  )  a 

l««in"heel;"j  *' 

"      o         »  "  "  "  o  in  "before;"  "       o. 

"      eu        "  "  ««  "  «   in  "curl;"  "        a  or  C. 

*  Note  of  the  Author. — I  since  ascertained,  from  a  reliable  medical  friend,  that  in  the  Portu- 
guese language,  especially  patois,  there  exist  other  modifications  of  nasal  7owels,  still  to  be 
studied.  fDr.  0.  Wolf.  "Sprache  und  Ohr,"  Braunschweig,  1871. 
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DifiEerent  methods  have  been  employed  in  order  to  asoertaln  the  notes  pecalior  to 
the  buccal  cavities  when  pronouncing  the  vowels  a,  e,  1,  o,  on  (French  prtxianciatioD). 
The  best  way,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  one  first  followed  by  Profl  Helmholtz,  and  which 
consists  in  utilizing  the  phenomenon  of  resonance.  A  simple  estimation  of  the  musical 
note  by  the  ear  alone  leads  to  errors,  especially  witli  regard  to  the  octaves.  This  indeed 
happened  to  as  eminent  an  observer  as  Prof.  Donders,  who  noted  the  sounds  produced 
by  whispering  the  vowels. 

I  therefore  determined  to  employ  the  method  of  resonance,  which  leads  to  the  end 
slowly,  but  surely. 

I  happily  was  able  to  secure  the  use  of  an  apx)aratus  of  the  utmost  perfectioii,  beking- 
ing  to  and  executed  by  the  celebrated  acoustician,  Dr.  R.  Koenig  (Paris).  I  ^adly 
seize  the  occasion  of  publicly  thanking  my  eminent  friend  for  the  devotedness  with 
which  he  has  placed  his  apparatus  at  my  disposal.  His  tonometer,  that  I  had  the  ose 
of,  consists  of  a  great  series  of  tuning-forks,  differing  from  each  other  by  only  a  few 
vibrations,  tuned  with  the  utmost  precision.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  ascertain  the  dif- 
ferent sounds  to  which  the  vocal  cavities  are  tuned  in  each  case. 

I  proceeded  in  tlie  following  manner:  In  order  to  get  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
position  of  the  nasal  vowel  sounds  in  the  musical  scale,  I  first  pronounced  a  pure  vowid 
and  afterward  one  of  the  corresponding  nasal  ones  (French  or  not-French)  and  tried  to 
ascertain  in  an  average  way  the  interval  between  their  two  notes.  Knowing  from  the 
above  mentioned  researches  the  exact  sounds  of  a,  e,  i,  etc,  it  was  very  easy  immedi- 
ately to  determine  the  average  notes  of  the  nasal  vowels.  Once  these  had  been  found, 
I  pronounced  one  of  these  nasals,  stopped,  and  maintained  the  position  of  the  moath 
which  I  had  found  necessary  to  produce  this  letter.  I  then  placed  in  firont  of  my 
mouth  vibrating  tuning-forks  chosen  above  and  beneath  the  average  note  previously 
ascertained,  till  I  had  found  the  one  whose  vibrations  were  the  most  reinforced  by  the 
resonance  of  the  mouth. 

The  results  of  these  researches  were  as  follows: — 


MUSICAL  NOTES  I  FOUND  FOB  EACH  NASAL  VOWEL, 

PUPS 
VOWEL. 

IfOTB  FOUND. 

FRENCH 
NASAL 
VOWKL. 

NOTE  FOU>D. 

NOT- 

FRBNCU 

NA8A.L 

VOWKL. 

KOTB  FOU-^D. 

0 

Bl^  (896  V.  S.  *). 

on 

G«  (768  V.  S.). 

ong 

B«(480V.  S.). 

a 

BM(1792  V.  S.). 

an 

F#*nearG* 
(1470  V.  S.). 

ang 

B»  (960  V.  S.). 

e 

Bb»(3584V.  S.). 

en 

Beneath  G« 
(3008  V.  S.). 

eng 

B«(1920V.S.), 

eu 

f     Between  F #•  and  G ^« 
^(728  V.  S.),  besides  C#< 
I  (1100  V.S.,)  was  found. 

eun 

Toward  A« 
(858  V.  S.). 

eung 

E»  (640  V.  S.). 

*y.  8.  signifies  ''simple  Tib  rations"  (**  vibrations  simples,"  in  French).  The  sounds  found  by  me, 
and  contained  in  this  Table,  may  be  expressed  by  the  accompanying  musical  signs  or  notes,  with  tlM 
exception  of  a  few  yibrations. 

A  glance  at  the  preceding  Table  shows  at  once  that  the  proper  sounds  of  the  Frendi 
nasal  vowels  of  the  first  three  series  are  very  nearly  the  minor  thirds  inferior  to  the 
notes  for  the  corresponding  simple  vowels,  while  those  of  the  not-French  ones  approach 
by  about  half  a  tone  the  lower  octave  of  these. 
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The  lesoltB  are  different  for  tlie  series:  "en,  eon,  enng. "  This  difference  is  extremely 
remarkable,  and  is  perhaps  dae  to  the  intermediate  nature  of  eu,  which,  the  same  as 
the  Oerman  Uorue  (French  a)  (a  sound  for  which  the  English  language  has  no  equiva- 
lent), combines  the  lingual  position  of  one  Towel  with  the  buccal  one  of  another.  For 
the  latter  reason  one  could  call  these  two  "  mixed  "  or  *  intermediate  "  vowels  (Vermitt- 
lUngB  Tocale,  as  Lievers  calls  them).* 

The  results  found  with  the  not-French  nasal  vowels  are  still  more  striking,  for  we 
find  the  not-French  nasal  sound  of  a  vowel  to  be  distant  by  half  a  tone  only  from  the 
proper  sound  of  another  simple  vowel;  for  instance,  the  proper  note  of  A  is  near  Bb<,  the 
one  of  O  near  Bb«,  and  we  have  found  as  the  sound  for  the  not-French  nasal  "ang**  B*, 
and  so  on. 

The  results  of  my  preceding  researches  are  not  only  very  interesting  themselves,  but 
they  open  new  fields  to  physiologists  as  well  as  to  linguists. 


THE  TECHNDPHONE  SNAP— A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  WATCH,  AS 
A  TEST  FOR  HEARING. 

LA  PERCUSSION  DU  TECHNIPHONE— UN  SUPPLIANT  POUR  LA  MONTRE  COMME 

UN  CRITERIUM. 

DEE  TECHNIPHONSCHNAPP— EIN  STELLVERTRETER  DER  UHR  ALS  GEHORPROBK. 

BY  HENRY  BYRD  YOUNG,   A.M.,  M.D., 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

The  insufiSciency  of  the  watch  as  a  test  for  hearing  is  well  known,  and  the  desira- 
bility of  something  which  will  more  nearly  approach  that  point  of  excellence  reached 
by  Snellen's  types  as  a  test  for  vision,  need  not  be  discussed.  This  ground  has  been 
often  traversed,  and  recently  again  in  a  very  thorough  manner  by  a  special  committee 
of  the  American  Otological  Society.  It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  say  that  such  a 
test  must  be  some  device  which  will  be  simple  of  construction,  cheap,  easily  managed 
and  reasonably  uniibrm.  And  combining  these  conditions  very  happily  and  completely 
is  the  little  device  herewith  presented  and  known  as  the  techniphone  snap— the  sounder 
of  the  stringless  piano  called  the  techniphone. 

Ji  is  simple  of  construction.  Consisting  merely  of  a  piece  of  strap  steel  about  i  mm. 
in  thickness,  3  cm.  in  length  and  1  cm.  in  width,  dished  (dented)  slightly  at  its  centre 
in  such  a  way  that  the  edges  are  not  stretched. 

It  is  cheap.    This  is  self  evident. 

li  is  easily  managed.  Placing  the  ends  of  the  strip  against  the  thumb  and  a  finger 
respectively,  and  preferably  of  the  right  hand,  the  centre  is  seized  edgewise  by  the  thumb 
and  a  finger  of  the  other  hand  and  made  to  spring  against  its  concavity.  When  an 
excursion  of  about  2  mm.  has  been  made,  the  part  that  is  stretched  reaches  its  point 
of  reversal  and  changes  with  a  distinct  snapping  sound.  Released,  it  springs  back  and 
the  sound  is  repeated.  This  sound  can  be  produced  rapidly,  slowly  or  irregularly,  as 
the  operator  may  desire.     If  the  sound  is  louder  than  necessary,  it  can  be  nicely  and 

*  Lierers.    "  GrondsUge  der  Lautphysiologie,"  Leipiig,  1876,  p.  43. 
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definitely  muffled  by  seizing  the  centre  flatwise  instead  of  edgewise — the  thumb  or 
finger  resting  on  the  point  of  greatest  eonvexity. 

It  is  reasonably  uniform.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
snaps  there  is  no  appreciable  difierence,  either  in  pitch  or  intensify,  among  those  haWng 
identical  measurements.  To  get  a  change  of  pitch  there  must  be  change  of  dimeonons; 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  longer  strip  usually  means  a  lower  pitch  and  the 
shorter  a  higher  pitch. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  more  convenient  test  than  the  watch  (a  stop-watch),  aod, 
being  just  as  good,  should  be  substituted  for  it  That  it  does  not  fhlly  reach  that  point 
of  excellence  found  in  Snellen's  types  as  a  visual  test,  is  conceded. 

It  is  possible  to  show  a  relationship  between  the  image  of  5^  angle  and  satisfiicfeory 
vision  by  a  careful  computation  of  the  retinal  end  organs  involved.  To  establish  a 
gauge  of  such  mathematical  exactness  for  the  hearing  power,  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
acoustic  nerve  and  its  physiology  is  yet  required.  If,  however,  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  test  is  not  intended  to  decide  how  much  a  patient  sJiauld  hear,  but  merely  how  much 
is  heard  nt  one  or  another  time,  and  that  with  trifling  expense  and  little  trouble  the 
patient  may  be  subjected  to  a  number  of  tests  by  snaps  of  different  dimensions  with 
their  corresponding  dififerences  of  pitch,  the  comparison  with  Snellen's  type  is  not 
unwarrantable. 

One  great  advantage  which  it  possesses  over  the  watch  is  to  be  noted  in  the  possible 
improvement  of  case  reports;  and  for  this,  if  nothing  else,  it  should  be  genen^y 
adopted.  How  often,  for  instance,  is  it  seen  recorded  that  a  patient's  hearing,  ^'as 
tested  by  the  watch,  was  Jt  in  the  diseased  ear?  and  what  real  information  is  to  be 
gotten  from  the  statement  ?  It  is  supposed,  of  course,  that  the  patient  heard  at  twenty 
inches  only  that  which  had  been  heard  at  fifty.  But  the  reader  is  uninformed  as  to  the 
character  of  the  sound,  and  is  left  to  wonder  whether  the  hearing  must  be  extraordi- 
narily acute  generally,  or  particularly  susceptible  to  such  sounds,  to  perceive  it  at  the 
greater  distance. 

With  a  snap  of  given  measurements  there  goes  a  sound  of  definite  pitch  and  inten- 
sity; and  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  try  a  number  of  what  may  be  estimated  as  normal 
ears  with  the  watch  (as  recently  advised  by  the  committee  of  the  American  Otological 
Society)  in  order  to  get  the  so-called  average  maximum  distance  at  which  it  can  be 
heard.  It  only  needs  be  noted  that  the  patient  heard  the  snap/ree  at  such  a  distance 
or  muffled  at  such  another  distance;  and  the  remote  reader  testing  his  own  hearing  by 
the  same  sound  may  form  a  judgment  accordingly. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  desires  to  say  that  his  attention  was  called  to  this  snap 
quite  accidentally,  through  a  personal  meeting,  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  with  the 
invention  of  the  techniphone.  Its  adaptability  for  the  purpose  now  proposed  instantly 
suggested  itself.  The  snap  was  procured,  used,  and  found  so  satisfactory  that  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  others  to  it     It  is  therefore  before  you. 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  R  De  Rossi,  Rome,  Italy. — ^We  have  not,  at  present,  any  aocnnte 
tests  for  hearing,  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  power  of  hearing.  Not  even  the 
aooometer  of  Politzer  is  as  serviceable  as  the  watch,  which  we  always  cany  in  our 
pockets,  and  the  human  voice.  The  watch  constitutes  a  very  fair  test  of  the  p^- 
oeption  of  sound,  and  the  human  voice  is  practically  the  most  important  sound  that 
the  patient  desires  to  perceive.  Until  such  time  as  we  have  some  more  neariy  per- 
fect instrument,  we  must  rely  on  the  old  instruments  which  have  hitherto  served  usl 

Dr.  S.  O.  RiCHEY  thought  improvement  in  any  affection  of  the  ear  should  be 
judged  by  structural  changes,  and  that  the  surgeon  should  not  rely  on  improvement 
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in  iVinction  alone  to  decide  the  more  healthful  condition  of  the  ear.  When  the 
structure  is  made  nonnal,  proper  frmctional  activity  follows.  Testa  are  chiefly  valu- 
able in  differentiating  the  parts  of  the  ear  affected,  and  for  indicating  the  final  result, 
by  comparison  with  the  original  indications  by  the  same  test 


THE  VALUE  OP  NITROGLYCERINE  IN  TINNITUS  AURIUM. 

VALEUR  DE  LA  NITRO-GLYCfeRINE  DANS  LB  BOURDONNEMENT  DES  OREILLES. 
DEB  WEETH  DES  NITROGLYCERINS  BEI  OHRENSAUSEN. 

BY  LOUIS  J.   LAUTENBACH,  M.D.,  PH.D., 
Of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

After  the  osnal  experience  in  ear-work,  and  a  gradual  accumulation  of  unimproving 
cases  of  tinnitus  aurium,  I  began  to  study  the  general  effects  of  nitroglycerine,  and  to 
use  it  in  these  cases.  It  had  been  used  by  others  in  tinnitus,  both  with  and  without 
success,  but  I  knew  of  no  way  of  recognizing  the  cases  in  which  it  would  be  most  likely 
to  prove  serviceable.  In  order  to  leam  when  to  use  it,  I  began  to  give  it,  in  private 
practice,  to  all  cases  of  tinnitus  in  which  I  had  found  no  improvement  under  other  treat- 
ment, and,  in  public  practice,  in  all  cases  of  tinnitus.  In  some  cases  there  was  improve- 
ment, in  others  there  was  none. 

In  the  patients  where  improvement  had  occurred  there  was  found  to  be  present  a 
similarity  of  conditions,  and  I  soon  satisfied  myself  that  there  was  a  class  of  patients  u\ 
which  the  nitroglycerine  treatment  was  valuable.  I  found  it  most  serviceable  in  patients 
having  tinnitus  aurium,  without  much  impairment  of  hearing,  and  where  but  little 
change  had  occurred  in  the  naso-pharynx,  and  where  it  was  found,  on  examination,  that 
some  abnormal  condition  of  the  heart  existed,  either  Amctional  or  organic. 

In  many  of  these  cases  more  or  less  structural  changes,  ftom  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  the  middle  ear,  were  present,  among  thjem  changes  in  the  shape  and  tianslucency  of 
the  drumhead,  with  accompanying  change  in  appearance  or  position  of  the  triangular 
light  spot.  Follicular  pharyngitis  was  present  in  some  of  the  cases.  The  tinnitus  was 
generally  constant,  or  nearly  so.  It  was  not,  as  a  rule,  more  marked  when  the  patient 
was  in  a  recumbent  position ;  occasionally  there  was  some  remission  in  that  position. 
The  thermometric  and  barometric  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  influenced  the  tinnitus. 
Damp  weather,  with  low  barometer,  usually  increased  it. 

DuU,  heavy  headache,  more  or  less  persist^t,  and  most  frequently  located  in  the 
parietal  r^ons,  though  sometimes  located  in  the  fh)ntal  region,  was  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

In  these  cases  I  used  the  nitroglycerine  in  pill  form,  and  in  doses  of  one  hundredth 
of  a  grain.  At  first  but  one  pill  a  day  was  given,  generally  in  the  morning.  The 
amount  given  later  was  increased,  enough  of  the  pills  being  giv<ln  to  diminish  the 
tinnitus,  or  to  cause  headache.  As  many  as  six  of  these  pills  were  given  in  a  day, 
though  usually  two  were  found  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect.  Improvement  sometimes 
was  manifest  within  a  day  or  two  after  beginning  the  use  of  the  remedy.  In  cases  of 
long  standing  the  remedy  was  sometimes  continued  for  a  period  varying  from  one  to 
three  months  before  a  satisfactory  result  was  obtained.  Cases,  in  which  there  was 
recurrence  of  the  tinnitus,  seemed  to  yield  more  readily  on  resuming  the  treatment  than 
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when  the  remedy  was  firat  administeTed.  The  ooodnsioD  which  I  readied,  after  a  £nr 
trial  of  this  remedy,  was,  that  it  is  of  Talne  in  certain  cases  of  timutusaoriimi,  especiallj 
in  those  where  cardiac  lesion  exists,  functional  or  oi^ganic,  and  where  there  is  litUe  or 
no  loss  of  hearing. 


EXHIBITION  OF  COLORED  PLATES, 

PREPARED  BY  PROFESSOR  ADAH  POLTTZEE, 
Of  Vienna,  Aostrim, 

SHOWING  VIEWS  OP  THE  MEMBRANOUS  LABYRINTH. 


EXHIBITION  OF  INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPARATUS. 

EXPOSITION  D'INSTRUMBNTS  BT  D'APPAREILS. 
AU88TELLUNG  VON  INSTRUMENTEN  UND  APPARATEN. 


CLOSING  REMARKS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

It  beoomes  my  duty  to  announoe  that  the  hour  for  final  acyoorament  of  the 
Section  has  arrived. 

Before  doing  so,  I  wish  to  return  thanks  to  the  oolleagues  who  have  oontriboted 
to  the  work  of  the  Section,  and  who  have  so  fiilly  cooperated  in  the  endeavor  to  have 
the  occasion  one  which  might  result  in  substantial  progress  in  the  general  effort  that 
is  being  made  for  the  advancement  of  otology. 

We  all  share  in  the  regret  at  the  absence  of  many  eminent  otologists  who  expected 
to  have  been  present,  and  whose  letters  of  regret  have  been  presented  here,  in  which 
they  express  their  continued  interest  in  otology,  and  their  wish  to  have  been  present, 
and  to  have  participated  actively  in  the  work  of  the  Section,  but  who,  from  various 
and  unavoidable  causes,  have  been  prevented  frctm  doing  so. 

The  time  allotted  for  the  work  of  this  Section  has  not  afforded  opportunity  ibr 
full  discussion  of  some  of  the  questions  in  otology  which,  as  announced  at  the  open- 
ing session,  it  was  designed  to  have  presented  during  the  progress  of  the  woik,  and 
to  have  invited  frill  consideration  of  them.  The  active  interest  which  has  been 
awakened  in  the  wbole  subject  of  otology  in  the  last  few  years,  and  of  which  thk 
occasion  has  given  fruther  evidence,  is  justification  for  the  expectation  that  before 
the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Tenth  Triennial  Congress,  at  least  some  of  the  ques- 
tions will  have  emerged  from  the  uncertainty  which  yet  surrounds  them. 

With  thanks  to  all  who  have  aided  in  the  work  of  the  Section,  and  especially  to 
those  honored  confreres  who  have  come  from  distant  lands  to  do  so,  I  now  annoanoe 
the  final  aciljouniment  of  this  Section. 
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Abadie,  Dr.  Charlea,  081,  084»  704,  730,  749. 
Acetonaria  in  children,  590,  597. 
Acid,  hydrobromio,  dilate,  formula  for,  74. 
Address  by  Pres.  of  Sec.  VI  (Dr.Traill  Green),  2. 
VII  (Dr.  Win.  H.  Pan- 
coast),  122. 
VIII  (Dr.  J.  H.  Callen- 
der),  232. 
IX  (Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer), 

352. 
X  (Dr.  J.Lewis  Smith), 

438. 
XI(Dr.  J.J.  Chisolm), 
«56. 
XII  (Dr.  S.  J.  Jones), 
802. 
Agencies,  natural,  inhibiting  pathogenic  organ- 
isms, therapeutic  employment  of,  396. 
Alcohol  in  medicine  and  disease,  91. 
Allyn,  Dr.  George  W.,  785,  810,  841. 
''American"  hip-splint,  642. 
Ametropia  in  schools,  787. 

table  of  cases  of,  790. 
Aniemia,  pancreatic,  409. 
Anatomico-mechanical  treatment  in  spinal  dis- 
eases, 211. 
Anatomy  and  pathology,   photo-micrography 
in,  432. 
human,  didactic  teaching  of,  147. 
methods  of  teaching,  224. 
pathological,  of  laryngeal  diphtheria, 
508. 

of  superior  maxillaric?,  416. 
(Section  vii),  officers,  list  of,  121. 
Andeer,  Dr.  Justus,  100,  102. 
Ankle  joint,  retro-oalcanean  bursao  in  amputa- 
tion, 175. 
Appliance  for  reduction  of  contracted  knee- 
joint,  646. 
Arteries,  main,  surgical,  collateral  branches  of, 

194. 
Artery,  middle  thyroid  (anomalous),  165. 
Arthritis  deformans,  identity  with  atrophy  of 

conducting  apparatus  of  ear,  862. 
Artificial  vitreous,  use  of  the,  after  eviscera- 
tion, 762. 
Ashby,  Dr.  Henry,  583. 
Aspiration  in  detachment  of  retina,  747. 
Atkinson,  Dr.  George  A.,  57. 
Aural  furuncles,  ba^riology  and  treatment  of, 
811. 


Bacteria  in  dejecta  of  summer  diarrhoea,  598. 
Baginsky,  Dr.  Adolph,  596,  597. 
Baker,  Dr.  A.  R.,  707,  765,  774. 
Baldwin,  Dr.  B.  J.,  685. 
Dr.  D.  J.,  735. 


Balkwill,  Mr.  Wm.  E.,  623. 

Baratoux,  Dr.  J.,  827,  839,  850. 

Bermann,  Dr.  Isidore,  662. 

Beyer,  Dr.  H.  G.,  U.S.N.,  62,  70,  102. 

Bilharzia  haamatobium,  420. 

Bishop,  Dr.  Seth  S.,  804,  839. 

Blackburn,  Dr.  I.  W.,  407. 

Blitz,  Dr.  A.,  681,  841. 

Blood,  comparison  of  coagulation  in  rigor  mor- 
tis, 251. 
red  corpuscle,  function  of,  285. 

Boenning,  Dr.  H.  C,  178,  246. 

Bone,  embryonic,  development  of,  151. 

Booker,  Dr.  William  D.,  598. 

Botany,  medical,  in  the  United  States,  synop- 
sis of,  7. 

Bouchut,  Dr.  E.,  513,  515,  552. 

Brackett,  Dr.  John  E.,  18,  43,  50,  55,  63. 

Bradford,  Dr.  E.  H.,  646. 

Brain,  basal  ganglia  of,  as  psychic  centres,  238. 

Brains,  etc.,  preparation  of,  for  anatomical  and 
pathological  demonstration,  407. 

Brown,  Dr.  Dillon,  531. 

Brazil,  hereditary  syphilis  and  rachitis  in,  575. 
malaria  of  children  in,  580. 

Brugsch-Bey,  Dr.  A.,  752. 

Bull,  Dr.  Ole,  663,  745. 

Burnett,  Dr.  Swan  M.,  708,  779,  785,  795. 

Bursse,  retro-calcanean,  in  ^putation  through 
ankle-joint,  175. 

Bush,  Dr.  Lewis  P.,  381. 


Calcium  sulphite  in  diphtheria,  574. 

Calhoun,  Dr.  A.  W.,  681,  751. 

Callender,  Dr.  J.  H.,  232,  251. 

Calomel,  antiseptic  action  of,  51. 

Cannes,  France,  treatment  of  scrofula  by  sea 

baths  at,  620. 
Canton,  Dr.  Richard,  246. 
Carter,  Dr.  J.  M.  O.,  734. 
Cascara  sagrada,  43. 
Cataract,  extraction  of  without  iridectomy,  692. 

extractions    and     iridectomies,    best 
after  treatment  of,  698. 

operation  for,  695. 

operations,  methods  of,  688. 
Cerebral  function,  339. 

^gray  matter,  electrical  phenomena  of^ 
246. 

irritation  in  young  children,  452,  454. 
Cerebro-spinal  fever  as  a  cause  of  deafness,  852. 
Charlton,  Dr.  S.  H.,  455. 
Chemical  philosophy  in  remedy,  19. 
Chlorosis,  pigmentation  of  skin  in,  436. 
Children,  acetonuria  in,  596,  597. 

diseases  of  (Sec.  X),  437. 

hallucinations  in,  552. 
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Cluldren,  headaches  in,  490. 

rate  of  growth  in,  440. 

tables  of  growth  and  weight  in,  450- 
452. 

weight  in,  447,  448. 

young,  cerebral  irritation    in,   452, 
454. 
Chisolm,  Dr.  Julian  J.,  655,  «5«,  662,  708,  714. 
Cholera,  supplemental  respiration  in,  108. 
Cities,  milk  supply  of,  477. 
Clark,  Dr.  Daniel,  238. 
Club  foot,  congenital,  treatment  of,  623. 
Cobra  De  Capeilo,  venomous  secretion  of,  63. 
Cohen,  Dr.  J.  Solis,  24. 
CoghiU,  Dr.  J.  G.  S.,  9,  23. 
Collinsonia  canadensis,  76. 
Conner,  Dr.  Leartus,  673,  862. 
Contraotured  tissues,  section  of,  624. 
Convulsions,  infantile,  etc.,  540. 
Coomes,  Dr.  M.  F.,  842. 
Cornea,  abscess  and  ulceration  of,  jequirity  in, 

781. 
Corson,  Dr.  Hiram,  79. 
Coutts,  Dr.  J.  A.,  540. 
Cranium,  skin-grafting  upon,  166. 
Cross,  Dr.  Richardson,  750,  764,  770,  780,  785. 
Curtis,  Dr.  Lester,  381. 
(cystotomy,  suprapubic,  181. 


Dacryocystio  fistula,  lachrymal  drainage  in,796. 

Danforth,  Dr.  I.  W.,  394. 

Davis,  Dr.  N.S.,  389,  395. 

Day,  Dr.  W.  H.,  490,  503. 

Deafness,  caused  by  cerebro-spinal  fever,  852. 

Deformity,  congenital,  of  spinal  column,  160. 

Dennett,  Dr.  Wm.  S.,  503,  506. 

De  Rossi,  Dr.  E.,  809,  827,  839,  859,  862,  869, 

874. 
D'Espine,  Dr.  Adolph,  559. 
Diarrhoea,  bacteria  in  dejection  of,  598. 
Dibble,  Dr.,  713.  # 
Dickinson,  Dr.  Fannie,  780. 

Dr.  William,  662. 
Dickson,  Dr.  Jos.  N.,  175. 
Digestion,  cellular,  its  utility  in  pathological 

processes,  389. 
Dight,  Dr.  C.  F.,  420. 

Diphtheria,  laryngeal,  pathological  anatomy  of, 
508. 
turpentine  and  sulphite  of  calcium 

in,  574. 
water  pollution,  sewerage,  influ- 
ence on,  440. 
Dissecting  room  offal,  disposal  of,  178. 
Doses,  maximum,  of  mecucine,  67. 

table  of,  69,  70. 
Dott,  Dr.  D.  B.,  47. 
Dronke,  Dr.  F.,  103. 
Drugs,  action  on  kidney,  35. 

progress  in  science  o^  10. 
Duncan,  Dr.  A.  M.,  55.  « 


Ear,  atrophy  of  conducting  apparatus,  identity 
with  arthritis  deformans,  862. 

diseases  of,  in  negro,  817. 

diseases,  statistical  report  of,  804. 

internal,  inherited  synhilis  in,  850. 

middle,  inherited  syphilis  in  suppuration 
of,  844. 


Earle,  Dr.  C.  W.,  409,  440. 

Eckhard,  Dr.  C,  342. 

Edson,  Dr.  Cyrus,  477. 

Electrical  phenomena  of  cerebral  gray  matter, 

stimulation    of   mammalian    heart, 
253. 
Electrolpis  in  erectile  tumors,  577. 
Elliott,  Dr.  George  R.,  363. 
Embryo,  human,  cerebral  vesicle  in,  138. 
Embryonic  bone,  development  of,  151. 
Entropium,  treatment  of,  715. 
Ergot  of  rye  in  ophthalmic  practice,  760. 
Eustachian  tube,  microorganisms  in,  859. 
Everts,  Dr.  0.,  339. 
Evisceration,  use  of  artificial  ritr«oas  after, 

762. 
Eye  diseases,  hot  water  in,  673. 
microbes  in,  682. 

troubles,  in  relation  to  occipital  diaeMe, 
658. 


Fats,  orystaUognwhy  of,  in  health  and  disease, 

361. 
Fermentation,  alcoholic,  of  hepatic  sugar,  293. 
Fibres,  elementary,  physiology  of,  290.  • 
FistulsD,  urinary,  anatomy  and  surgery  of^  192. 
Force,  organic,  transmutation  in  psychic,  339. 
Ford,  Dr.  W.  H.,  293. 
Frothingham,   Dr.  G.  £.,   714,  715,  SOS,  810, 

815,  824,  828,  843,  852,  859,  861,  868. 
Fulton,  Dr.  J.  F.,  728,  735,  810,  826. 
Furuncles,  aural,  811, 


GalcBowski,  Dr.,  686,  687,  692,  747,  752,  759, 

765,  779,  782. 
Ganglia,  basal,  of  bra\p,  as  psychic  ee  ^tret,  238. 
Gerlaoh,  Dr.  Joe.  V.,  138. 

Dr.  Leo,  144. 
Gifford,  Dr.  Harold,  766. 
Glands,  sudoriferous  (twin),  144. 
Glaucoma  in  the  negro,  755. 

predisposition  to,  752. 
Glioma  of  retina,  etc,  756. 
Gnezda,  Dr.  Julias,  55,  63, 66. 
Gradle,  Dr.  Henry,  662, 861. 
Grauer,  Dr.  Frank,  591. 
Green,  Dr.  Traill,  2,  6,  19,  34,  55,  67,  119. 
Growth,  rate  of,  in  children,  446. 
Gubb,  Dr.  A.  S.,  119. 


Halliburton,  Dr.  W.  D.,  243,  251. 

Hallucinations  in  children,  552. 

Hamilton,  Dr.  Hugh,  19. 

Hare,  Dr.  H.  A.,  33. 

Headaches  in  children,  490. 

Hearing,  techniphone  snap,  test  for,  873. 

Hemorrhage,  post-partum,   supplemental 

piration  in,  108. 
Herdman,  Dr.  W.  J.,  223. 
Heyl,  Dr.  A.  G.,  672, 684,  738,  745. 
Hip-splint,  American,  642. 
Hobby,  Dr.  C.  M.,  809, 823,  840,  852,  868. 
Holcombe,  Dr.  Wm.  Fred.,  751,  S43. 
Hot  water  in  eye  diseases,  673. 
HoU,  Dr.  F.  C,  681,  710,  714,  S40. 
Huckins,  Dr.  P.  T.,  681. 
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Sail,  Dr.  Geo.  S.,  50,  51,  55,  56. 
Hypodermic  iiyeotion  of  sterilised  ooltures, 
prodaotion  of  immunity  by,  403. 


Ice  and  cold  water  in  inflammations,  79. 
Infancy,  formation  of  tumors  in,  568. 

tumors,   mediastinal,  non -congenital, 
in,  568. 
InfSeuitile  oonrulsions  and  later  neurotic  ten- 
dencies, 540. 
marasmus,  617. 
pneumonia,  559. 
Infants,  use  of  cows'  milk  in,  485. 
Inoculation,  preventive  of  rattlesnake  venom, 

388. 
International  pharmacopceia,  necessity  for,  103. 
Intubation,  in  laryngeal  diphtheria,  508. 
of  larynx,  history  of,  531. 
in  croup,  etc.,  513,  516,  527. 
tablet  of,  529,  530. 
Iridectomies,  etc.,  best  after  treatment  of,  698. 


Jackson,  Dr.  S.  K.,  396. 

Dr.  Edward,  785. 
Jennings,  Dr.  G.  G.,  538. 
Jequirity  in  abscess,  etc.,  of  cornea,  781. 

physiological  action  of,  97. 
Joint  affections,  anatomical  points  in,  199. 
Jones,  Dr.  S.  J.,  713,  800,  802,  876. 
Judson,  Dr.  A.  B.,  635,  642. 


Keyser,  Dr.  P.  D.,  672,  680,  685,  686,  706,  714, 

745,  749,  758,  765,  798. 
Kidney,  action  of  certain  drugs  on,  35. 
Knee-joint,  contracted,  appliance  for,  646. 
Knight,  Dr.  James,  641. 


Lachrymal  drainage   in  dacryocystic  fistula, 
796. 

Landolt,  Dr.  Edmund,  685,  704,  718,  750,  785, 
787. 

Langdon,  Dr.  F.  W.,  147. 

Larynx,  intubation  of,  516,  527. 

history  of,  531. 
in  croup,  etc.,  513. 
tubage  of,  in  stricture  and  croup,  515. 

Lateral  curvature  of  spine,  treatment  of,  640. 

Lautenbach,  Dr.  Louis  J.,  875. 

Lee,  Dr.  Bei^amin,  160. 

Leeds,  Dr.,  484. 

Lenses,  necessity  for  reform  in  manner  of  des- 
ignating, 783. 

Leuf,  Dr.  A.  H.  P.,  224. 

Lewin,  Dr.  L.,  66,  67,  101. 

Liell,  Dr.  Edward  N.,  91. 

Love,  Dr.  I.  N.,  244,  283,  285,  475,  617. 

Loewenberg,  Dr.  B.,  811,  870. 


Magruder,  Dr.  G.  L.,  34. 
Malaria  in  children  in  Braail,  580. 
Mammalian  heart,  electrical  stimulation  of, 

253. 
Manganese  preparations,  emmenagogue  action 

of,  71. 
Manolescu,  Dr.  N.,  684,  695,  733. 
Marasmus,  infantile,  617. 


Marmion,  Dr.  Wm.  V.,  662,  705. 

Martin,  Dr.  Sydney,  97. 

Mastoid  cells,  acute  primary  inflammation  in, 
825. 
process,  perforation  of,  artificial,  828. 

Materia  medica,  history  of  progress  in  the  United 
Stotes,  2. 
investigation  of,  by  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, 10. 

Matthews,  Dr.  Joseph  M.,  140. 

McWilliam,  Dr.  J.,  253. 

Medicines,  maximum  doses  of,  67. 

Memoriam,  in.  Dr.  Alonso  B.  Palmer,  350. 

Microbes  in  eye  diseases,  682. 

Microorganisms  in  Eustachian  tube,  859. 

Milk,  cows',  use  of,  in  infants,  485. 
supply  of  cities,  477. 

Moncorvo,  Dr.,  546,  575,  580. 

Mooren,  Dr.  Albert,  658,  662,  688. 

Morphia,  pharmacology  of  bodies  derived  from, 

Motility,  ocular,  derangements  of,  730. 
Moura,  Dr.,  755. 
Mules,  Dr.  P.  H.,  762. 
Murrell,  Dr.  T.  E.,  698,  817. 

Dr.  William,  9,  22,  34,  41,  46,  50,  61, 
62,  63. 
Muscles,  ocular,  insufficiency  of,  723. 

recti,  insufficiency  of,  732. 


Nasal    vowels,    physiological    researches    on, 

870. 
Negro,  diseases  of  the  ear  in,  817. 

glaucoma  in,  755. 
Nephritis,  scarUttinal,  583. 

anatomical  characters  of,  591. 
Nerve  and  muscle,  physiological  doctrines  in, 

255. 
Nervous  system,  trophic  influence  of,  249. 
Newman,  Dr.  Robert,  460. 
Nitrites  and  nitroglycerine,  pharmacology  of, 

57. 
Nitroglycerine,  value  of  in  tinnitus  anrinm, 

875. 
North,  Dr.  John,  424. 
Northrup,  Dr.  Wm.  P.,  508,  539. 
Nutrition,  teeth  as  indicators  of,  335. 


Occipital  disease  in  relation  to  eye  troubles, 

658. 
Ocular  muscles,  insufficiency  of,  723. 

motility,  derangements  of,  730. 
O'Dwyer,  Dr.  Jos.,  516,  540. 
Ophthalmia,  sympathetic,  766. 
Ophthalmology  (Sec.  XI),  officers,  list  of,  655. 
Ophthalmoscope,  new  pattern  of,  798. 
Organisms,  pathogenic,  inhibition  of,  by  natu- 
ral agencies,  396. 
OrthopsBdic  surgery,  623. 

principles  of  progress  in, 
637. 
Otology  (Sec.  XII),  officers,  list  of,  800. 


Paddaok,  Dr.  H.  Clay,  760,  843. 
Palmer,  Dr.  A.  B.,  850,  352,  412. 
Pancoast,  Dr.  Wm.  H.,  address  o^  122. 
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